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7  January,  1899. 


The  Academy. 


WARD,    LOOK   &    OO.'S    LIST. 


Messrs.  WARD.  LOCK  &  GO.  beg  to  announce 
A  New  and  Handsome  Library  Edition  of 

THE  NOVELS  OF  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELYILLE 

"THK  NOVKI.IST,  THE  VATKS  SACKS,  OP  FIELD  SPORTS  AND 
LONDON  aoClKTY. •'—Athenieum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6(1.  each  Volume. 

The  late  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville,  uniting,  as  he  did,  the  qnalitiea 
of  poet,  novelist,  sportBinan,  and  leader  of  society,  has  long  been 
acknowledged  to  stand  above  rivalry  when  dealing  with  sport  and 
the  romance  of  old.  Althongh  the  sale  of  his  works  has  always 
been  large,  the  publishers  feel  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  to 
issue  an  edition  more  worthy  of  his  fame,  and  have  therefore 
pleasure  in  announcing  a  monthly  issue  of  his  novels.  Each 
volume  will  he  illuxtrated  by  front-rank  artists. 

■' WIIYTE-MKLVILI.K'.S  charming  novelB.— ' It  dooB  ono  a  world  of  good 
to  read  anjthiiig  written  by  Whyte-Mclvillo,  and  for  youth  and  the  rising 
generalion  what  can  there  bo  better?  The  new  rdition  is  a  handsome  volume 
in  good  bold  tvpo,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated."  "Sporting  life. 

This  Series  will  be  well  printed  from  type  specially 
cast,  on  Dickinson's  best  antique  paper,  and  neatly 
and  handsomely  bound  in   cloth  gilt,  with  design  by 

A.  A.  Turbayne. 

JUST  READY. 

KATERFELTO.       illustrated  by  Lucy  E.  Kemp-Welch. 

"  The  story  of  '  Katerfelto '  is  already  well  known  to  many  of  my  readers- 
hut  even  thofo  will  be  glad  to  have  it  iu  so  l>eautiful  an  edition.  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.'s  edition  is  a  marvellons  thrceand-sixponce  worth;  well 
printed,  well  bound,  and  well  illustrated.  'Katerfelto' is  indeed  a  delightful 
romance."— Mr.  Ci.iurmt  K.  BnoKTER  in  the  Sketch. 

CERISE.       Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

TO  BE   FOLLOWED  AT   INTERVALS  BY— 

SARCHEDON.       illustrated  by  S.  E.  Waller. 

MARKET   HARBOROUGH,  and 

INSIDE   the    BAR. 

Illustrated  by  John  Charlton. 

SONGS   and  VERSES,  and 

THE    TRUE    CROSS. 

Illustrated  by  S.  E.  Waller. 

BLACK   BUT  COMELY,     illustrated  by  S.  E.  Waller 
OTHERS    IN    PREPARATION. 

GUY  BOOTHBY'S   POPULAR  NOVELS. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 


ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


GUY  BOOTHBY'S  NEW  NOVEL  : 

ACROSS   THE   WORLD 

FOR    A    WIFE. 

Illustrated  by  Ahbeosi  Widtos.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled,  ts. 

" Ur.  Boothby's  story  carries  one  along  like  a  torrent.  It  has  encugh  'go' 
and  romance  for  half-a-dozen  novels."— CAns^ion  World. 

"  This  Stirling  tale  tanks  next  to  '  Dr.  Nikola  '  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Boothby's 
novels.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  and  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend \t."—BritUh  Weekly.         

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Uniform  with  the  alwve,  crown  8vo,  cloth  pilt,  5s.  each. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Stihlbt  L.  Wood. 

LUST    of  HATE. 
BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION    of  the   KING. 
DR.   NIKOLA. 
A   BID    for    FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL    'WHITE    DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE    of  ESTHER. 
IN    STRANGE   COMPANY. 


A    REMARKABLE    BOOK. 

WHICH  HAS  HUD  AN   EXTRAORDINAHY   SALE  IM  AMtltlCA. 
JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  8vo,  wrapper,  ed.  j  elolb,  U. 

IN    HIS    STEPS. 

'WliA.T       -WTOTJI-r)       JESXTS       DO  «? 

By  CHA9.  M.  SHELDON. 

This  remarkable  liook  has  secnred  a  Sncial  and  Baligtoa*  iDflMnr*  in 
America  only  previously  ennnlled  by  such  ouuundlng  ttortM  ..  "  Unci.  Tnro  . 
Cabin "  and  "Looking  Backward."  In  the  gnine  of  a  Dramalie  Story  th*  oo"« 
makes  a  jjowerfnl  ap|>oal  to  the  pablio  oonMieDca  In  the  line.  In  which  Int^f** 
is  now  so  deeplv  aroused— viz.,  the  Social  Oondttioni  AITeetiDg  Ihf  Relallun*  of 
Employer  and  Employee,  Rich  and  Pocr,  the  Christian  and  the  World,  *c. 

IN    HIS    STEPS. 

•WHA.T      -W-O-CTLX)       JBSTTS       DO  «? 

"An  impressive  and  roallv  roroarkuble  l)0<ik."—A>M' ./4i?*. 

"A  thoroughly  bright,  iuterosung.  and  inttmotire  story,  with  •  deep 
religious  trend  pervading  the  whole.  Its  undoubted  ezcelleooe  .hoald  Mcar* 
it  a  large  circulation. "—r«<K*«r»' .<lid. 

"Singularly  impressiTe  .....It  U  a  sermon  in  action,  and  one  that  cannat 
fail  to  touch  the  heart."— Wne  York  ChrMtan  Advocate. 

RBADT  AT  ONOK. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Uniform  with  the  above.— Wrapper,  Od. :  cloth,  1«. 

THE  GRUGIFIXION  OF  PHILLIP  STRONG. 

"It  is  an  argument,  a  plea,  a  panorama,  and  a  story  all  in  one.  The 
story  is  one  of  intense  vigour  and  pathos.  It  will  secure  a  very  wide  reading, 
and  it  should  make  a  deep  impresaiou  open  everj  reader,  and  praduoa  laating 
frait,"— rft.  Congregationalitt.  , 


Just  PnblUhed.— An  Entirely  New  Edition  of 

HAYDN'S   OIGTIONARY   OF  DATES, 

AND    UNIVERSAL    INFORMATION. 

A    COMPLETE     RECORD    OP    ALL    NATIONS    AND    TIMO. 

With  especial  reference  to  the  History  and  Achievements  of  the  Briilrti  Empire 
Containing  the  History  of  the  World  to  the  Autumn  of  1898. 

By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT, 

Hon.  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth,  21s. ;  balf-calf,  258. ;  full  or  tree  calf,  Sli.  6d. 

TWENTY-SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged  with  New  and  ImporUrt  MaUer,  and 

thoroughly  brought  down  to  the  Autumn  of  1808. 
Contalnlns  1|290    paKea,   and   conaiderably  over  12|SOO 

Article*,  14S,000  Dates  and   Facts. 
The  Times  says:  "  '  Havdns  Dictionary  of  Dates'  is  the  most  universal  Book 
of  Reference  in  a  moderate  compasa  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language. 
Protpeeitu  and  Specimen  Pag*  tent  post  free  on  application. 


WARD,  LOCK  cS-  CO.'S  XEW  SERIFS  OF 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY   BOYS'   BOOKS. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated  by  ADOLF  THIEDK  and  others. 
BY     THE     LATE     J.     G.     EDGAR. 
Mr.  Altrid  Nott,  in  the  Bookman  says :  "  J.  O.  Edgar  is.  in  my  opinion, 
far  superior  to  any  boys*  writer  of  the  present  day." 

CRESSY  and  POICTIERS :  the  Story  of 

the  nlaok  Prince's  Page. 
Mr.  CtKiKST  K.  Shoktsb,  in  the  Bookman,  says :  "  A  story  with  a  ibrill  in 

every  chapter Quite  as  good   as  the  hnndrtd  and  one  adventure  atonea 

which  now  sell  their  ten  or  twenty  thousand  in  six-shilling  form. 

RUNNYMEDE    and  LINCOLN  FAIR:  a 

Story  of  the  Groat  Charter, 
"  An  engrossing  tale  of  the  Great  Charter.    Every  page,  almo»t  ererr  Unj. 
glows  with  burning  interest,  and  the  boy  who  can  pick  up  the  book  '•'"•oot  wimn. 
tag  to  read  right  through  from  start  to  flnUh  will  be  iloU  of  wit  mde*l.  -»»■. 

HOW  I   WON    my  SPURS;  or,  a  Boy's 

Adventure*  in  the  Barons'  Wars. 

BY  F.  DAVESANT. 

HUBERT  ELLIS :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of 

King  Richard  the  Second. 


WARP,   LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G. 
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CASSELL&GOMPANrS 

ANNOVyCEMEVTS. 


MR.  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON'S 
NEW  ROMANCE. 


MR.  BIRRELL'S  NEW  WORK. 
THE  LAW  and  HISTORY  of 
COPYRIGHT  in  BOOKS 

{Seven  Lectures),  by  AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL,  MP.,  ore  )of  Her 
Majesty's  Counsel  and  Quain 
Professor  of  La^  ot  University 
College,  London,  will  be  publish eo 
in  a  few  days,  pr'oe  3s.  6d.  net 

TBREEIMPORTANTNEWWORKS 

"  The  volume  is  one  of  the  Irighiest  and 
moat  pleasant'^  instructive  that  has  appfured. 
II  is  u'htt-n  throughout  with  admirable 
clearness  and  directness ;  and  the  humour 
that  bubbles  up  in  every  page  is  not  its  leait 
attraction.' ' — WoKLD. 

NOW  BEADY,  price  16i. 

THE  NEW  FAR  EAST. 

By  ARTHUR  DIOSY,  Vioe-Chair- 
mau  ot  the  Council  of  the  Japan 
Society.  With  12  Illastrations  from 
Bpecial  Designs  by  Kabota  Beisen. 
of  Tokio.  A  Reproduciion  of  a 
Cartoon  designed  by  H.M.  the 
German  Emperor,  and  a  specially 
drawn  Uap. 

"  Major  Qriffiths's  two  volumes  are  most 
fascinating  and  absorbingly  interesting." 

Punch. 

"  AVy  written,  comprehensive,  and  in- 
teresting as  it  is,  the  book  is  sure  to  be  widely 
read. ' ' — Scotsman. 

NOW  READY,  2  vols.,  price  21s. 

MYSTERIES  of  POLICE 

and  CRIME  :  a  General  Survey 
of  Wrongdoing  and  its  Pursuit. 
By  Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS 
(one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Prisons). 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
personal  volume  he  has  now  given  to  the 
world  there  is  not  a  dull  page;  and  that 
among  English  ministerial  memoirs  the 
recollections  of  Dr.  Newman  Hall  will  occupy 
a  high  place,  both  on  account  of  their  literary 
form  and  of  their  many  points  of  human 
interest." — Leeds  Mercury. 

NOW  EEADY,  price  12s.  6d. 

NEWMAN    HALL:    an 

Autobiography. 

CAS3ELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London.  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melboarue, 


TWELFTH  EDITION  nearly  exliausted. 

THIRTEENTH  EDITION  ready  next 
week. 

Making  13,000  Copies  of  the  English 
Edition. 

In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  extra  cioLh,  gilt  top,  6-. 

AYLWIN. 


THEODORE  WATTS  DUNTON, 

Author  of   "  The   Coming  of  Love  : 
Rhona  Bosweirs  Slory." 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


RDDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MR.   KIPLING  AND  THE  NAVY. 

Twenty-eULth  Thoiisind. 

A     FLEET     IN    BEING 

Antes  of  Tim  Trips  w'th  the  Chann-l  Si/iiadron. 
Cronn  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is. 6d.  net. 


Fcrty-tbird  Then  sand  .—Crown  6to,  6g. 

THE     DAY'S    WORK. 

COMPLETION    OF    RATZKL'S   HtSTORY  OP 

MANKINP. 

Volnmc  Til.  nnd  Part  XXX.  Now  Ready. 

THE     HISTORY    of    MANKIND. 

By  Picfossor  FRIED  RIO  K  RATZKt.,.    Translalel 

fr  m  the  Second  German  Kiition  l)v  A.  .7.  BU  '  LR1 

M.i.    With  Introduction  by  E.  B.  T  YLOR.  D  O.L. 

With  Cf  loured  Plates,  Mnpa,  ard  numerous  II  ns- 

trations  in  the  Te«t.    In  30  M' nthly  Parts  »i.  I". 

net.  and  in  3  vols.,  supor-roj  al  8vo.  128.  net  each. 

'a*  The  Volumes  a'e  sold  separat'ly. 

T'lH^s.— "The  high  quality  of  the  work  as  a  pipular  encyc'o. 

li.-edia  of  ethnoloftv  an'I  au'hropoloKV  is  atN'.r«a  \tv  »he  rHiuoa- 

Lion  of  Profe^for  Raijt-I  ami  the  authority  of  Dr.  K.  B  T\Ior.' 

Daily  Chro'u'le.—"  V\\\i  ii  Imir-'-xittiug  gup  iu  the  liter. tura 
of  ihe  (.tory  of  initn  and  civilisation." 
fjuardiun. — "t'ranimed  with  valualile  information," 


Some  Opini  ns  of  the  American  Press. 

"  One  of  the  most  original  and  sustained 
romances  th'it  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 
It  will  be  widely  read,  and  will  deserve  all  the 
attention  that  it  will  attract." 

New  York  Timet. 

"  A  piece  of  imaginative  work  so  original 
as  almost  to  evade  classification ;  a  book  to 
read  with  the  closest  care  and  to  treasure  for 
repeated  reading  in  the  future." 

Dial  ( Chioago). 

"  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  literary 
successea  of  the  year." 

The  Commercial  (Bvffa  o). 

"Judged  by  the  beauty  of  its  style,  its 
imaginative  power,  its  sweep  and  intensity 
of  vision,  its  spiritual  outlook,  it  must  be 
accorded  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  to- 
day."— Indianapolis  News  {Chicago). 

"  It  is  of  all  novels  the  most  thoroughly 
informed  with  a  clear  and  candid  passion. 
It  is  already  a  classic,  and  nothing  has  given 
such  encouragement  to  the  lover  of  Engli^h 
art  and  letters  as  the  popularity  it  seems 
bound  to  attend,  so  happy  an  example  of  all 
that  is  best  within  its  power  of  attainment." 
livening  Pott  {Chicago). 

"  An  intensely  dramatic  story.  A  book  to 
read  and  re-read  ;  issued  among  books  that 
are  eure  to  find  a  place  of  their  own." 

Outlook  {New  York). 
"It  makes  an  extraordinary  and    lasting 
impression  even  on  the  Uase  reader.    Sinfi 
Lovell  is  a  splendid  creation." 

Transcript  (^Boston). 

"  The  nobility  of   soul  that  lives  in  the 
proud  Romany  lass,  Sinfi  Lovell,  stamps  itself 
ineffaceably  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
reader  as  does  that  of  Romola  and  Cordelia." 
Telegraph  (^Philadelphia'). 


HTJEST    &    BLACKETT,   Limited, 
1 3,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  &  RECENT  NOVELS 

Crown  Svn,  Gs.  each. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  FRANCOIS, 

Fcundlinsr.  Thief,  Jnpeler,  ami  Fenciner-Mnst.-r 
during  tie  French  nevohilion.  Bv  S.  WETR 
MITOHELL,  M.D.,  Author  of  "BuM-b  Wyiine, 
Quaker.' 
•**  UpxoardH  r)/'20,000  copies  have  heen  s  Id  in  ihi* 
country  at'd  in  America, 

Li'e^ature — "  No  novelist  of  whom  we  know,  not  even  Felix 
Oras,  has  so  vividly  brought  before  us  the  life  of  luwtr  I'aris  in 
tlie  ftwful  days  of  the  Terror." 
Speaker.—"  That  it  is  a  fanein.iting  ial«^  i*  not  to  !>«  dpnierl. 

FriiiK^  >is  is  ii  del ightful  cteation...-- There  is  plenty  of  ad- 

ventu-e  ill  the  etory  " 

Daily  '■hwniclK.—"Jir.  Wtnr  Mitchell  ia  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated  ou  the  whole  volume." 

BISMILLAH.    By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Gtiardian.-"  Decidedly  clever  and  original." 

Speaker.— '*ThvTe  is  eoou(ih  of  excitinR  incident,  of  fii?ht*npr, 
intriguf,  antl  love-making  in  '  BismiUah '  lo  satisfy  the  most 
exaniing  rfader." 

Britiah  Weekly.  -  "A  well-told  and  eioitiog  etory  " 

HER    MEMORY.      By  Maarten 

MAARTi^NS. 

Ath^.Kieum  — ■'  M  larten  Mairtens  has  n'iver  written  a  brighter 
social  story,  and  it  has  higher  finalities  than  drightness." 

.'j>ffl«er  — "The  eclectic  taste  will  recottnise  in  '  Hor  Memory* 
(inalities  of  nectiliar  exoellence,  tuicheH  of  ahsolute  poetry, 
llishfB  of  inimitable  irony,  swift  i^iihnuettes  fihetched  with  a 
niast'-rly  band,  and  an  all-pervad'ng  fl.ivonr  of  that  humanity 
which  is  tb''  vt-n'  essence  of  real  literature." 

M.  Jamts'a  Gatette.—"  A  deliglitiul  story Peculiarly  faaoi- 

natiug Exquisitely  told." 

One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Thousand. 

THE     CHOIR    INVISIBLE.       By 

JAMFS    LANE    ALLEN,    Author  of    *'A   Ken- 
tufky  <  ardinal." 
St.  Jamta'n  Gazttte—"  A  lK>ok  that  should  be  read  by  ail 
those   tvhu  ask  for  something  beside  sersationaUsm  in  their 
fiction." 

Spertalor. — "Marked  by  beauty  of  c>nceiitioD,  reticence  of 
treatment,  and  it  has  an  atmospliere  all  its  own." 

THE     FOREST     LOVERS:    a 

Romdnce.    By  MAUHIOE  HEWLETT. 

Littrature.—  "  EntrancinK We  feel  that  for  once  a  thorough 

fiucce>-8  in  literature  has  been  achieved." 

Daily  A'ewa.—  "  A  gay  and  gallant  tale,  aboundina  in  surprises 
delicately  devised  ana  carried  out  with  spirit  and  distinction." 

THE  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  in  preen  cloth,  2s.  each  ;  or  in  red  cloth, 

fiT'lt  lettered,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Sale  over  Two  Million  and  a  half  Copies. 

JUSr  ISSUED. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.  Third  Series. 

(18th  Thousand.) 

The  JANUARY  Number  of 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

la  Now  Ready  at  all  Booksellers',  in  which 

TWO    NEW    SERIAL    STORIES 

Are  now  appearing — viz., 

"The  GAME  and  the  CANDLE,"  by  RhodaBroughtoa, 

AltD 

"  YOUNG  APRIL,-  by  Egc  ton  Caslle. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London, 
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Price  Threepence 

[RfgisUred  at  a  Ntwipaptr."] 


The  Literary  Week. 

Next  week  wo  shall  announce  the  titles  of  the  hooks 
published  in  1898  which,  in  nooordanco  with  our  annual 
custom,  we  shall  crown  with  awards  of  One  Hundred 
Guineas  and  Fifty  Guineas. 


The  critical  conspiracy  of  which  the  Bn'li/ih  Weekly 
spoke  80  darkly  a  few  weeks  ago  is  still  unmasked.  Dr. 
Nicoll  has  been  interviewed  concerning  his  dire  message, 
hut  beyond  ominous  hints,  and  "I  could  an'  I  would," 
and  "A  day  will  come,"  and  other  mysterious  threats,  he 
has  divulged  nothing.  He  writes  thus  in  the  current 
British  Weekly :  "I  have  been  asked  to  give  facts  and 
names  in  connexion  with  the  critical  conspiracy  of  which 
I  wrote  some  time  ago.  For  the  editors  of  tho  daily 
newspapers,  with  their  yawning  columns  at  this  season,  I 
have  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  would  gladly  do  what  I 
could  to  help,  but  I  cannot  oblige  them  just  now,  and  they 
must  leave  me  to  take  my  own  time  and  my  own  way." 


Dr.  Nicoll,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  supposing 
his  reference  was  to  the  opponents  of  the  Kailyard  school, 
Mr.  Lang  was  wrong.  As  for  the  attack  which  the 
Kailyarders  have  had  to  bear,  "the  results,"  says  Dr. 
Nicoll,  "have  been  of  an  awe-inspiring  character.  The 
sale  of  Mr.  Crockett's  books,  I  see,  amounts  now  to  the 
'  troifling  mather,'  as  John  Browdie  would  have  called  it, 
of  30,000  or  40,000  in  this  country."  But  Mr.  Crockett  is 
no  Kailyarder  in  his  romances.  A  better  example  might 
have  been  adduced. 


There  is  now  on  sale  in  certain  bookshops  a  guide  to 
young  authors  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  entitled  2'he  Pen  and 
the  Booh.  The  work  has  not  been  fully  published  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  no  copies  have  been  sent  out  for  review, 
hence  the  young  author  is  likely  both  to  have  difficulty  in 
acquiring  it  and  to  lack  the  advantages  which  public  criti- 
cism of  a  book  often  affords.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Walter 
Besant's  manual  is  beyond  cavil ;  yet  so  many  commen- 
tators on  his  previous  excursions  into  bookmaking  statistics 
have  had  remarks  to  make,  that  this  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  hope. 


ArRoros  the  article  on  John  Stow  which  we  published 
a  fortnight  ago,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  (as  a  corre- 
spondent points  out)  that  Stow's  Survey  completes  the 
three  hundredth  year  of  its  existence  at  the  moment  when 
the  new  Survey  of  London,  upon  which  Sir  Walter  Besant 
and  his  assistants  are  so  laboriously  engaged,  is  about  to 


be  issued.  We  believe  that  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
work  will  be  seen  in  April.  Another  curious  coincidence 
in  connexion  with  a  tercentenary  occura  to  us.  On  the 
16th  of  this  month  Edmund  Spenser  will  have  been  dead 
just  300  years,  and  it  has  taken  just  that  length  of  time  to 
obliterate  the  street  (King-street,  Westminster)  in  which 
the  "  poet's  poet "  drew  his  last  breath. 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  London  has  seldom  been 
without  an  enthusiastic  conserver  of  her  traditions.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  Stow,  followed  by 
James  Howel ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  Pennant, 
and  also  John  Thomas  Smith  (whose  pleasant  Book 
for  a  Rainy  Bay  ought  to  be  reprinted  with  careful 
notes) ;  while  in  our  own  century  Knight,  Thornbury,  and 
Besant  have  "perambulated"  London  to  good  purpose. 
We  observe  that  a  magnificent  "  grangerised  "  edition  of 
Pennant's  Account  of  London,  in  six  volumes,  containing 
over  1,700  inserted  illustrations,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Eobson,  of  Coventry-street.  This  work,  which 
was  constructed  by  Frederic,  the  third  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
is  priced  at  £300. 


A  new  poem  by  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  will 
appear  in  the  anniversary  number  of  the  Star  on  Monday, 
January  16. 


In  another  column  we  print  the  report  of  an  interview 
which  a  representative  of  the  AcADEsnr  has  had  with 
Messrs.  Kelly,  concerning  the  Pott  Office  Directory,  of 
which  the  100th  edition  has  just  been  issued.  The  oldest 
London  Directory  in  the  Biitish  Museum  is  dated  1736. 
It  was  publishe<l  in  Finch-lane,  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
by  Henry  Kent,  whose  preface  naively  began:  "The 
Difficulty  which  People  are  continually  under,  who  have 
Business  to  transact,  for  Want  of  knowing  where  to 
find  One  Another,  makes  such  a  little  Piece  as  this  very 
Useful."  We  may  add  that  its  modem  representative, 
Messrs.  Kelly's  "  little  Piece,"  weighs,  by  our  office 
scales,  eleven  pounds,  one  ounce. 


The  West  End  Rtvieic,  hitherto  a  shilling  monthly 
magazine,  is  about  to  be  converted  into  a  sixpenny  weekly 
paper.  "It  is  our  aim,"  says  the  prospectus,  "to  give 
tho  public  a  paper  better  than  any  which  they  now  know." 
And,  "  The  best  artists,  the  best  writers,  are  on  our  staff." 
The  conductors  of  the  Wett  End  Eeriew  are  intent  upon 
making  a  very  determined  effort  to  win  support.  The 
date  of  the  first  issue  of  the  new  series  is  February  23. 
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A  VERY  interesting  Christ mas-oard  has  beoti  clrmlating 
among  the  admirers  of  R.  L.  S.  in  America,  and  a  few 
copies  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  This  consists  of  a 
photograph  of  the  Stevenson  memorial  at  San  Francisco, 
with  a  passage  from  the  "Christmas  Sermon"  printed 
l,elow.  We  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  Stevensonians 
near  and  far. 


It  looks  almost  as  if  a  real  attempt  to  speak  the  truth 
about  modem  pantomime  was  upon  us.  In  our  own 
columns  last  week,  "  J.  F.  N."  put  the  case  against  this 
debased  form  of  entertainment  with  force  and  precision, 
and  in  Saturday's  Chronicle  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  took 
a  similar  view.  But  of  what  is  worse  than  the  tedious 
dulness  of  the  modem  pantomime— the  horrid  sophisti- 
cation of  the  funny  men  and  its  total  unfitness  for  children 
—nothing  was  urged  by  either  critic.  That  seems  to  us 
the  worst  thing  of  all. 

M.  Zola,  in  his  retirement  in  this  country,  has  been 
learning  English  with  the  aid  of  the  Ficar  of  Wakefield. 
M.  Theodore  Duret,  one  of  his  friends,  supplied  him  with 
a  copy  having  the  French  and  English  on  opposite  pages. 


THE  STEVliXSONIAN  PORTSMOUTH  SQTTABE  MOHTJMEKT. 

A  Christmas  Sermon. 

TO    BE    HONEST,    TO    liE    KIND — TO     EABN    A    LITTLE,    AND    TO 
SPEND    A    LVITLE    LESS,    TO    MAKE    UPON    THE    WHOLE    A 
FAMILY    HAPPIER    VOR    HIS    PRESENCE,   TO  RENOUNCE 
WIIEX   THAT  'shall    BE    NECESSARY  AND  NOT  BE 
EMBITTERED,   TO   KEEP  A  FEW  FRIENDS,   BUT 
THESE    WITHOUT     CAPITULATION — ABOVE 
ALL,  ON  THE  SAME  ORIM  CONDITION, 
TO    KEEP    FRIENDS    WITH    HIM- 
SELF— HERE  IS  A  TASK  FOR 
ALL   THAT  A   MAN   HAS 
OF  FORTITUDE  AND 
^DEUCACY, 


M.  Zola's  publishers  hope  to  issue  his  new  book, 
Feconditi,  in  June  of  this  year,  but  the  Dreyfus  case  will 
control  the  exact  time.  All  things  considered,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  publish  any  novel  of  M.  Zola's  before  the  fate  of 
Dreyfus  is  settled.  M.  Zola  is  too  much  implicated  to  gain 
a  fair  hearing.  But  supposing  Dreyfus's  acquittal  to  be 
the  result  of  the  revision,  M.  Zola  is  likely  to  be  the  hero 
of  France,  and  anything  of  his  then  appearing  would  have 
the  most  extraordinary  welcome.  For  his  Paris,  for 
example,  a  sale  of  120,000  copies  was  expected,  but  only 
85,000  copies  have  been  sold. 


After  the  splendid  stand  for  justice  made  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  France,  it  is  lamentable  to  find  as  the  founders 
of  the  new  anti-Dreyfus  "Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Fran9aise" 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre  and  M.  Francois  Coppee. 

Webster  is  prominent  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  this 
month.  Miss  Margaret  Maitland  has  an  interesting  article 
on  his  "  Yittoria  Accoramboni,"  and  Mr.  Swinburne 
contributes  a  prologue  to  the  "  Duchess  of  Malfl."  We 
quote  some  lines  from  this  generous  and  warm-blooded 
tribute : 

Half  Shakespeare's  glory,  when  his  hand  sublime 
Bade  all  the  change  of  tragic  life  and  time 
Live,  and  outlive  all  date  of  quick  and  dead, 
Fell,  rested,  and  shall  rest  on  Webster's  head 

Deep  down  the  midnight  of  the  soul  of  sin 

He  lit  the  star  of  mercy  throned  therein. 

High  up  the  darkness  of  sublime  despair 

He  set  the  sun  of  love  to  triumph  there. 

Things  foul  or  frail  his  touch  made  strong  and  pure. 

And  bade  things  transient  like  to  stars  endure. 

Terror,  on  wings  whose  flight  made  night  in  heaven, 

Pity,  with  hands  whence  life  took  love  for  leaven, 

Breathed  round  him  music  whence  his  mortal  breath 

Drew  life  that  bade  forgetfulne.ss  and  death 

Die  :  life  that  bids  his  light  of  fiery  fame 

Endure  with  England's,  yea,  with  Shakespeare's  name. 


Mr.  Tree  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  reply  to  the 
critic  who  saw  anachronism  in  the  circumstance  that 
Porthos,  in  "The  Musketeers,"  smokes  Latakia,  that  being 
a  Turkish  tobacco  not  introduced  into  England  till  a  much 
later  date.     Saj^s  Mr.  Tree,  the  latest  of  the  Dumas  com- 
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mentators:  "It  has  evidently  escaped  yoiir  erudite  corro- 
spon.lent  that  in  the  course  of  the  story  of  Th«  Three 
Musketeers  Porthos  is  for  a  long  time  lost  sight  of.  What 
was  ho  doing  'i  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  like 
so  many  other  soldiers  of  fortune  of  the  period,  ho  was 
wandering  in  foreign  parts  ?  During  his  travels  he  found 
hiiusolf  in  Turkey,  whore  he  contracte<l  a  taste  for  Latakia 
which  never  deserted  him.  This  touch,  I  venture  to  think| 
18  one  that,  though  it  may  have  escaped  the  unthinking 
minority  of  playgoers,  is  really  only  a  proof  of  the 
unstinting  care  which  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  of 
detaU."  •' 


With  this  week's  number  the  Spectator  begins  a  new 
career  as  a  stitched  and  cut  periodical.  Hitherto  the 
paper-knife  has  boon  in  severe  requisition.  As  "  S.  G  " 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  says :  "  Happy  indeed  was  the 
man  who  had  his  Spectator  cut  for  him.  Many  of  us  less 
fortunate  must  have  felt  the  ameliorating  effect  of  its 
pages  frequently  counteracted,  in  railway  carriages  or 
elsewhere,  by  a  temptation  to  profanity.  The  intricacy  of 
Its  fohlings  recalled  the  many  obstacles  which  beset  the 
path  of  virtue :  in  future  the  road  will  be  made  easy,  and 
we  shall  all  grow  virtuous." 


The  same  chronicler  writes :  "  Chelsea  is  nothing  if  not 
proud  of  its  literary  associations.  Eossetti  gives  his  name 
to  some  red-brick  mansions,  and  Carlyle  stands  godfather 
to  one  pier,  one  square,  and  half  a  dozen  other  entities. 
But  the  most  surprising  application  of  his  name  caught 
my  eye  in  a  local  chemist's  window,  where  there  was  a 
bottle  labeUed  '  Carlyle  Essence  ' ;  a  couplo  of  adjectives 
followed— '  very  pungent  and  penetrating,'  I  think." 
Another  writer  of  literary  notes  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  Sydney  is  just  now  being  mystified  by  a  conjuror  who 
has  taken  the  name  of  Dante. 


Me.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's  prose  version  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  which  has  just  been  published  in  a 
pocket  edition  by  Mr.  Nutt,  has  a  pretty  dedication  "  To 
Cecilia  " :  ■ 

The  Wine  of  Life,  the  Wonder  of  the  Spring, 

The  passionate  madness  of  the  Nightingale 

Whose  Litany  all  lovers'  lips  must  wail 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  farewell  to  everything  " — 

These  Omar  sang,  and  these  myself  shall  sing 

In  dreams  beside  some  stream  where  tulips  sail, 

Red  Argosies,  before  the  scented  gale. 

While  you  recline  on  Caesar's  dust  and  strmg 

Your  lute  through  all  the  languid  afternoon 

To  Persian  airs  of  Desert  and  of  Palm, 

Of  green  Oasis  and  of  Gardens  sweet 

With  roses,  where  the  magic  of  the  moon 

In  silver  steeps  the  consecrated  calm 

And  on  the  enchanted  sward  our  shadows  meet. 


Me.  G.  W.  Steevens  is  now  in  India,  acting  as  special 
correspondent  for  the  Daily  Mail  in  connexion  with  Lord 
Curzon's  instalment  as  Viceroy. 


Mb.  T110.MA8  Hauuy,  whose  Wettex  PoenuviW.  be  reviewed 
in  our  columns  next  week,  has  his  home  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  which  serves  as  the  background  for  all  his  books. 
His  house,  a  photograph  of  whiclx  wo  reproduce,  is  at 
Max  Gate,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  old-time  town  of 
Dorchester,  which  figures  in  several  of  his  novels  under 
the  disguise  of  Casterbridge.  From  the  upper  windows 
of  the  house,  which  stands  in  its  own  grounds,  there  is  an 
uninterrupted  view  to  the  rising  ground  both  north  and 
south.  In  the  garden,  at  the  end  of  the  gravel  path 
shown  in  our  view,"are  some  curious  stones,  presumably 


MH.     THOMAS     HAEDY'S     HOME. 
From  a  Thotograph  iy  C.  HMand. 


of  the  Druidical  period,  for  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  an 
interested  regard.  In  the  porch  is  a  door  severe  and 
plain  enough  to  have  belonge<l  to  the  time  when  Judge 
Jeffreys  was  at  Dorchester  on  his  "  Bloody  Assize." 


Me.  H.  G.  Wells's  new  story.  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes, 
begins  in  this  week's  Graphic. 


Me.  Haedt,  it  will  be  noticed  by  readers  of  his  poems, 
resorts  now  and  then  to  Dorsetshire  dialect.  Another 
West  Country  dialect  poet  figures  in  the  current  Black- 
wood, in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Irving,  whose 
Devon  song,  "  From  Foreign  Parts,"  has  the  true  note 
of  pathos  and  sincerity.    It  begins  : 

I  was  wandorin'   dro'  the   thicket,   hot  and   wet,   and 

night  a-coiuin' : 
All    to    once    I    yeard   a   cricket    set    to    dnimmin*, 

drummin',  drummin'. 
Her  buzzed  so  gude  and  neighbourly  I  laughed  aloud 

to  bear, 

I  zuum'd  'twas  engine  dreshin'  wheat  to  home  in  Devon- 
sheer. 
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Tere  us  has  uo  ;"ce  nor  sno  y, 

Like  in  j  ui(y  Dovon. 
OL,  to  Lear  the  cattle  low, 
Winter  nights  in  Devon  ! 
"  Hark  the  herald  angels  sing  "— 
Mother  with  her  Cbrislmasirg, 
B(  yj  all  slidiu'  ling-a-ring 
On  our  pond  in  Devon. 
And  this  is  the  en  1 : 

Home-brew  zder  soft  as  orcam,  Haze  of  ashen  logs, 
Our  litt?e  mads  like  cherubim  rt  uud  (he  iire-dogs  : 
But  hereaway— I   could  ha'   ctiel,  'twas  just  a  goiu' 

home, 
I  seed  un  fO  dlbtitckly  when  I  ytard  yon  cricket  drum. 
Here  there  be  no  winter  days, 

Sivao  as  home  to  Devon, 
lever  fee  tl  e  wood-Sre  blaze 

(Jolly  land  of  Devon!). 
He-e  the  niggers  call  me  "  Zir  " — 
Oh,  to  Ve  a  labcure'. 
Pack  aja'n  "mid  good  cheer — 
Dntk  to  jolly  Devon  I 
We  shall  hope  to  I.ear  Irom  Mr.  Irving's  muse  again. 

In  the  same  nu-nl  er  i  f  Blackwood  Itfr.  W.  Sichel  writes 
ci.tertainingly  of  the  men  who  liavo  kept  a  diary.  His 
survey  extends  from  Popys  to  Grant  Duii.  "  To  '  men 
who  have  kept  a  diary,'  "  he  says  in  conclusion,  "  we  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  They  take  us  behind  the  scenes 
of  charncter  and  achievement.  They  carry  on  the  apostolic 
successitin  of  experience.  Pepys  was  the  friend  of  Evelyn. 
Swift  in  his  youth  might  have  seen  Evelyn  in  his  age. 
Walpole  in  his  boyhood  might  have  beheld  Swift.  Walpole 
wrote  for  the  Berrys.  The  Berrys  lived  to  know  both 
Johnson  and  Eobinson.  Grant-Duff  records  his  meeting 
with  the  latter." 


Mil.  Colvin's  selections  fr.m  the  letters  if  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  begin  in  the  current  Scribner's.  The  first  instal- 
ment is  juvenile,  and  relates  for  the  most  part  to  early 
engineering  excursions.  He  writes  to  his  mother  in  1868  : 
"The  Moonstone  is  frightfully  interesting  :  isn't  the  detec- 
tive prime  ?  "     And  here  is  a  good  passage : 

I  stood  a  long  while  on  the  cope  watching  the  sea  below 
me ;  I  hear  its  dull,  monotonous  roar  at  this  moment  below 
the  shrieking  of  the  wind  ;  and  there  came  ever  recurring 
to  my  mind  the  verse  I  am  so  fond  of : 

But  yet  the  Lord  that  is  on  high 

Is  more  of  might  by  far 
Than  noise  of  many  waters  is 

Or  great  sea-billows  are. 

Mr.  Colvin  remarks  in  his  introduction  :  "  Stevenson,  in 
truth,  never  learnt  to  spell  quite  in  a  grown-up  manner; 
and  for  this  master  of  English  letters  a  catarrh  was  apt 
to  be  a  'cattarrh,'  and  a  neighbor  a  'nieghbor,'  and 
literature  '  litterature,'  to  the  end." 


An  opportunity  for  a  champion  of  the  pun  has  arisen. 
Writing  in  Pearson's  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden  is  more 
severe  upon  the  practice  of  punning  than,  we  feel,  a 
humorist  ought  to  be.     He  says  : 

The  essence  of  a  pun  consists  in  the  resemblance  in 
sound  of  one  word  to  another.  "Why  should  a  person  bo 
amused  because  a  certain  word  sounds  like  a  certain  other 
word  of  a  very  different  meaning  ?  The  answer  to  the 
conundrum,  "  When  is  a  door  not  a  door  ?."  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  pun  in  all  its  native  idiocy.  The  answer  of 
course  is  "  When  it's  ajar,"  and  the  alleged  joke  of  the 
answer  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  word  "ajar"  sounds 
like  the  words  "  a  jar."  What  is  there  in  this  resemblance 
in  sound  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  funny  ? 

If  I  were  to  say  that  a  door  is  not  a  door  when  it  is 
chopped  up  and  burnt  for  firewood,  my  answer  woidd  be  a 
comparatively   sensible  one,  but  people  who  regard  the 
usual  answer  to  the  conundrum  as  amusing  would  rightly 
say  that  ray  answer  was  not  at  all  funny.     How  this  wide- 
spread delusion  that  there  is  humour  or  wit  in  the  acci- 
dental resemblance  of  one  word  to  another  originated  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 
But  Mr.  Alden  does  not  put  the  case  fairly.     A  pun  is 
more  than  that.     In  citing  the  riddle  of  tlie  door  lie  has 
brought  forward  not  a  good  pun,  as  he  should  have  done, 
but  a  feeble  pun.     We  are  not,  however,  just  now  con- 
cerned to  stand  up  for  the  pun ;  but  we  hope  to  see  a 
reply  to  Mr.  AlJon. 


When  the  Stock  Exchange  takes  to  literature  the  result 
is  amusing,  for  though  the  form  of  humour  most  in  vogue 
in  "The  House"  is  the  practical  joke,, the  written  jest  is 
by  no  means  unattainable  by  the  members.  Some  of 
them  have  just  collaborated  in  producing  a  volume  of 
articles  and  illustrations  to  be  sold  in  aid  of  the  lieferee 
Children's  Dinner  Fund.  The  Referee  being  a  sporting 
paper,  the  subject  of  "The  House's"  book  is  sport  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  as  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  natural  objective 
of  illustrious  athletes,  there  are  here  the  opinions  of  some 
high  authorities.  In  the  cricket  section  we  find  a  good 
story,  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Clarke,  of  a  village 
cricketer  who  being  asked,  during  a  particularly  healthy 
lunch,  if  he  cared  for  the  game  as  a  game,  replied,  "  Yes, 
sir,  thank'ee.  This  is  suuimat  like  ;  but  what  I  doau't 
like  is  the  scouting  out  a'tween  the  meals." 


FnoM  the  week's  deJications.     Paul  Sabatier's  Life  of 
St.  Francis  of  Auisi  (translated  by  L.  S!  Houghton) : 

To  THE  Sthasburgiiers. 
Friends ! 

At  last  here  is  this  book  which  I  told  you  about  so  long 
ago.  The  result  is  small  indeed  in  relation  to  the 
ende.^vour,  as  I,  alas  !  see  better  than  anyone.  The  widow 
of  the  Gospel  put  only  one  mite  into  the  alms-box  of  the 
temple,  but  this  mite,  they  tell  us,  won  her  Paradise. 
Accept  the  mite  that  I  offer  you  to-day  as  God  accepted 
that  of  the  poor  woman,  looking  not  at  her  offering,  but 
at  her  love,  FicI  (jiwd polui,  omnia  dedi. 

Do  not  chide  me  too  severely  for  this  long  delay,  for  you 
are  somewhat  its  cause.  Many  times  a  day  at  Florence, 
at  Assisi,  at  Rome,  I  have  forgotten  the  document  I  had 
to  study.  8om(-thing  in  mo  seemed  to  have  gone  to  flutter 
at  your  windows,  and  sometimes  they  opened.  ,  .  .  One 
evening  at  St.  Damian  I  forgot  myself  and  remained  long 
after  sunset.  An  old  monk  came  to  warn  me  that  the  sanc- 
tuary was  closed.  "  Per  B.icco  I  "  he  gently  murmured 
as  he  led  me  away,  all  ready  to  rective  my  confidence, 
"  sognava  d'amore  o  di  tristitia?"  Well,  yes.  I  was 
dreaming  of  love  and  of  sadness,  for  I  was  dreaming  of 
Strasbourg. 
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Lauuence  Si'EnxK 
is  represented  in 
the  Uritish  Museum 
Autographs  by  a  psigo 
of  The  ISenlimental 
Journey.  Tlie  lady 
mentioned  is  Eliza — 
Mrs.  Eliza  Draper — 
to  whom  ho  ■wrote : 

"I    have     brought     ^^     A^  f^<i  c/     (fi^^^^U^-^ 
your    name    Elxta !     ^  "^  ■      '•'•''-*-  ^ 

and  picture  into  my  .  y  /  /        /    *  /  /7    ^        jf    f 
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work,  where  they 
will  remain  when 
you  and  I  are  at 
rest  for  ever.  Some 
nnnotator  or  ex- 
plainer of  my  works 
in  this  place  will 
take  occasion  to 
sjjeak  of  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted 
so  long  and  faith- 
fully betwixt  Yorick 
and  the  lady  he 
speaks  of."  The 
date  of  the  MS. 
from  which  our 
extract  is  taken  is 
1767. 


,i^       U/L>     /io^    /yy^ryx^'/^     A     ^  A^//t^  eX- 

POETION  Oi'  THE  MS.   OF  STERXE's  "  SEXTIMENTA.L  JOURNBT." 


had 


Elsewhere  we  give  extracts  from  certain  serious  sum- 
maries of  the  literature  of  1898.  A  would-be  humorous 
article  of  a  similar  kind  has  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
this  week.     This  is  the  manner  : 

On  Novels. 
Mrs.    Humphry    Ward's    IlMm-k    of    Bannlmhdv.—Tha 
subject  bad  better  not  be  mentioned  to  Bomsn  Catholics. 

Mr.    George  Moore's   Ki'elyn.   Innes. — The    subject 
better  not  be  meutioned  to  Puritans. 

Mr.  Henry  James's  The  Two  Magics.— the  subject  had 
better  not  be  mentioned  at  all.  . 

On  Philosophy. 
Prof.  William  James's  The  Will  to  Beii'eue.— Eclipse  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere. 

Bad  philosophies  when  they  die  go  to  Oxford  or  the 
Front  Ministerial  Bench. 

Ox  Poetry  and  Poets. 
Mr.   Thomas   Hardy's    Weaaex  JPoeTJw.— Nature   said   to 
Mr.    Hardy:  "You   shall  not  be   a  poet";   Mr.  Hiirdy 
answered  :  "  I  will." 


Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  forthcoming  volume  of  poems  is  to 
bear  the  title,  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds.  This  is  running 
Mr;!.  Hinkson's  recent  poetry  book,  The  Wind  Among  the 
Trees,  rather  close. 


Mu.  Aloerxon  Asutox's  latest  discovery  is,  so  to  speak, 
an  accident.  He  fared  to  Hampstead  Churchyard  to  test 
the  inaccuracy  of  a  report  that  Constable's  grave  was 
neglected  ;  found  it  in  good  preservation  ;  and  was  turning 
awaj-,  when  a  tomb  in  a  state  of  serious  decay  caught  hia 
vigilant  gaze.  Closer  examination  proved  it  to  be  that  of 
Joanna  Baillio  (1762-1851).  Says  Mr.  Ashton :  "Joanna 
Baillie  was  not  only  distinguished  herself,  but  she  also 
had  very  distinguished  relatives  :  she  was  the  niece  of  the 
great  anatomists  William  and  John  Hunter,  and  sister  of 
Mattlinw  Baillie,  likewise  one  of  the  greatest  British 
physicians  and  anatomists.  Are  there,  then,  no  living 
descendants  of  this  illustrious  family  who  will  take  th« 
small  trouble  of  restoring  the  tomb  of  Joanna  Baillie  ?  " 


M.  Zola's  story.  La  Fete  d.  Coqueville,  which  was 
described  by  our  Paris  correspondent  with  so  much  spirit 
a  few  weeks  ago,  can,  of  course,  be  bought  in  London ; 
and  we  mention  the  fact  because  it  is  pleasantly  produced 
as  a  thin  quarto  in  paper  covers,  and  is  illustrated  by 
Andre  Devambrez,  whose  drawings  are  delightful  alike  in 
humour  and  colour.  The  crazy  old  fishing  village,  the 
finding  of  the  barrels  of  unknown  liquor,  and  the  ecstatic 
drunken  enjoyment  of  their  contents  by  tlie  entire  village, 
from  the  curi  down,  are  rendered  with  infinite  spirit. 


From  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  programme  :  "I  myself  shall 
endeavour  to  be  accurate  when,  at  the  dawn  of  the  New 
Year,  if  all  be  well,  I  sit  down  in  peace  among  my  beloved 
books  to  write  the  story  of  the  Drama  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day.  If  I  have  sufficient  health  and  strength,  the  book 
will  bo  ready  before  the  summer-time  of  1899.'' 


Among  forthcoming  books  of  reminiscences  will  be  the 
Sketches  from  Memory  of  Mr.  O.  A.  Storey,  A.K.A.  Artists 
have  a  knack  of  making  their  personal  gossip  very  read- 
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able— more  so  than  the  personal  gossip  of  many  professional 
literary  men— and  this  may  turn  out  to  be  a  worthy  com- 
panion of  Mr.  Frith's  engaging  volumes. 

Another  American  change  of  title.  Across  the  Atlantic 
Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs's  Sea  Urchins  is  called  "More 
Cargoes."  ^ 

Bibliographical. 

Is  Fenimore  Cooper  being  read  as  largely  by  the  young 
people  of  to-day  as  he  was  by  boys  when  we  ourselves 
were  young?  Surely  he  must  have  many  readers,  for 
there  are  frequent  editions  of  his  tales.  The  new  iUus- 
trated  edition  of  the  Leatherstocking  Stories  has  suggested 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Kebbel  in  Macmillmi's,  and  no  doubt  that 
essay  will  somewhat  stimulate  the  demand  for  the  stories, 
and  others  from  the  same  hand.  Meanwhile,  the  complete 
works  of  Cooper  have  been  issued  in  New  York  and 
London  twice,  at  least,  in  the  nineties  (in  1890  and  in 
1895) ;  while  in  the  same  space  of  time  there  have  been 
reprints  of  The  Spy,  The  Pilot,  The  Deerslai/er,  the  Last  of 
the  Mohicans  (1894  and  1896),  The  Pathfinder,  The  Pioneers, 
The  Prairie,  of  the  Leatherstocking  series  in  uniform 
volumes  (1890),  and  of  other  fictions  by  Cooper.  Mr. 
Kebbel's  article,  by  the  way,  should  be  pointed  out  to 
boys,  for  it  tells  them  the  order  in  which  the  Leather- 
stocking  Stories  should  be  read  —  a  matter  of  some 
importance  if  the  tales  are  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full. 

All  who  are  interested  in  dramatic  literature  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  text  of  "  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest"— in  which  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Mr.  Aynes- 
worth,  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  were  so  excellent  at  the 
St.  James's,  and  which  most  critics  regarded  as  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  efiervescent  of  modem  comedies — 
is  to  be  published  before  long  by  Mr.  Leonard  Smithers. 
Collectors  of  such  work  already  have  on  their  shelves  the 
text  of  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  and  of  "  A  Woman  of 
No  Importance,"  published  by  Mr.  Lane  in  1893  and 
1 89-1  respectively.  In  the  last-named  year  appeared,  also, 
the  English  version  of  "  Salome,"  which  had  been  printed 
in  the  original  French  in  1893.  "An  Ideal  Husband" 
will,  no  doubt,  be  published  in  due  course. 

If  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  is  conscious  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  England  which  it  used  to  inhabit,  it  must  find  a 
pleasant  refuge  from  the  censure  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
and  the  patronage  of  Mr.  William  Archer  in  the  in- 
exhaustible series  of  editions  of  the  Works.  No  sooner  is 
one  such  edition  completed  than  another  is  announced. 
The  latest  is  to  be  in  ten  volumes,  with  an  introduction  to 
each  play  and  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  There  is 
nothing  new,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  this  scheme,  which  was 
wrought  out  years  ago  in  a  single  handy  volume,  since 
transformed  into  two  volumes.  Personally,  I  think  that 
if  there  are  to  be  notes  at  all  they  should  be,  as  in  the 
promised  instance,  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Everything 
should  be  made  easy  to  the  student  in  these  busy  days. 

Many  win  be  pleased  to  read  the  "  Eeminiscences "  of 
Mrs.  John  Drew  when  they  appear  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
(prefaced  by  her  son),  but  we  must  not  hope  to  find  in 
them  many  definite  facts.  Actors  and  actresses — especially 
actresses— hate  dates.  Look  at  the  "Stray  Memories"  which 


Miss  Ellen  Terry  wrote  or  dictated  for  the  JVew  Review,  and 
look  at  the  "  Dramatic  Opinions"  which  Mrs.  Kendal  wrote 
or  dictated  for  Murray's  Magazine.  They  make,  for  many, 
delightful  reading ;  but  how  vague  are  the  references  to 
the  Where  and  the  When  !  A  few  players  are  indifferent 
to  the  flight  of  time,  and  frank  about  it ;  but  not  so  the 
majority,  who  can  rarely  be  pinned  down  to  the  exact  year 
or  place — unless  printed  record  is  too  much  for  them. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  he  has  addressed  to  a  London 
morning  newspaper,  Mr.  Walter  Wood,  author  of  Famous 
British  War- Ships  and  their  Commanders,  appears  to  think 
that  the  conception  of  that  book  was  absolutely  novel. 
That  it  was  not  entirely  so  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  published,  so  long  ago  as  1863, 
a  little  book,  entitled  Famous  Ships  of  the  British  Navy, 
which  did  an  excellent  work,  I  believe,  in  its  own  day. 
Mr.  Wood's  suggestion,  that  Mr.  Fitchett  was  indebted  to 
his  Famous  British  War- Ships  in  compiling  Fights  for  the 
Flag,  is  not  to  me  convincing.  Compilers  who  go  to  the 
same  sources  for  information  are  apt  to  tell  very  much  the 
same  story. 

The  fact  that  Famous  British  War-Ships  (1897)  was . 
anticipated — very  largely — by  Famous  Ships  of  the  British 
Navy  (1863)  is  not  of  practical  importance.  Some  subjects 
have  to  be  treated  afresh  for  every  generation.  Here,  for 
example,  is  Mr.  Murray  Lane  advertising  a  forthcoming 
work  on  The  Royal  Laughters  -of  England,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  Misses  Strickland  dealt  with  at  least  a  phase 
of  the  topic  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  the 
interval  much  has  happened  in  the  way  of  historical 
research,  and  Mr.  Lane  is  quite  justified  in  giving  us  once 
more  the  stories  of  the  Princesses  of  our  Eoyal  house. 

An  undaunted  versifier  is  Mr.  Warwick  Bond.  I  seem 
to  remember  that  he  prefaced  his  latest  little  volume  of 
verse  with  a  quite  touching  lament  concerning  the  troubles 
of  the  minor  poet.  Yet  I  see  he  announces  a  new  book — 
a  dramatic  poem,  I  think — called  Zendhia,  and  I  dare  say 
we  shall  have  more  such  works  from  his  pen.  Within  the 
present  decade  he  has  given  us  The  Immortals,  and  Other 
Poems,  An  Ode  to  the  Sun,  and  Other  Poems,  At  Stratford 
Festival,  and  so  forth.  He  is  quite  right,  I  fancy :  verse, 
to  succeed,  must  be  either  very  fine  or  very  "  popular"  ; 
for  the  minor  poet,  apparently,  there  is  less  and  less 
opportunity  of  being  accepted. 

At  last  we  are  to  have,  in  volume  form,  a  selection  from 
Mr.  E.  H.  Hutton's  essays  contributed  to  the  Spectator. 
We  already  have  Mr.  Hutton's  Contempora/ry  Thought  and 
Thinkers  (in  two  volumes,  1894)  and  his  Modern  Guides  of 
English  Thought  in  Faith  (1887),  which  were  accepted  as 
welcome  supplements  to  his  elder  Essays  Theological  and 
Literary.  It  was,  however,  obvious  that  much  good  work 
of  his  lay  embedded  in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator,  from 
which  it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  rescued. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Malfl  "  has  been  performed  in  London 
at  a  date  comparatively  recent.  The  prologue,  however, 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  for  the  play,  and  which 
appears  in  the  current  Nineteenth  Century,  was  not  com- 
posed for  that  representation.  It  is  a  purely  spontaneous 
tribute,  which  has  had  its  basis  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  well- 
known  enthusiasm  for  the  Elizabethan  drama. 

The  Bookwoem. 
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Reviews. 

William   Watson  :   a  Retrospect. 

Th«    Collected  Poemn   of    William    Wahon.      (John   Lane. 
7s.  (id.  net.) 

Mil.  William  Watson  now  takes  his  place  among  the 
poets  wlio  have  so  far  passed  the  test  of  time  ns  to  step 
into  a  collective  edition.  He  has  stood  his  limitation,  and 
the  tribunes  (which,  by  interjiretation,  is  the  critics)  endow 
him  with  the  people's  voices.  Nor  is  Mr.  Watson,  we 
imagine,  Coriolanus  enough  to  find  them  anything  but 
"  most  sweet  voices."  The  critic  who  casts  a  retro.si)ective 
eye  over  this  well-filled  volume  will  not  deny  that  he  has 
deserved  his  popularity.  There  is  enough  to  be  popular, 
enough  for  ballast,  and  enough  to  endure.  A  posy  might 
be  made  from  it  of  things  complete  and  excellent.  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  hailed  as  the  inheritor  of  Wordsworth's 
tradition.  For  our  part  we  are  sorry  that  lie  should  so 
have  been  hailed.  It  tends  to  encourage  liis  chief  danger, 
the  fluency  which  would  have  wrecked  the  Bydal  master 
had  he  been  a  lesser  man,  and  marred  him  seriously  as  it 
was.  It  is  not  when  Mr.  Watson  is  sedulously  reminding 
us  that  his  initials  are  W.  W. — not  then  is  it  we  most 
admire  him.  Nor  do  we  consider  his  best  power  Words- 
worthian.  His  austerity  is  of  a  more  cold  and  classical 
cast  than  Wordsworth's  :  in  the  sparse  poems  which  are 
touched  with  wanner  tinge  there  is  a  breath  of  romance 
quite  alien  to  tlie  elder  poet.  He  has  nothing  of  Words- 
worth's subtle  pathos,  nor  that  sudden  and  most  secret 
magic  which  every  now  and  again  transfigures  Words- 
worth's most  unconsidered  speech.  Mr.  Watson's  general 
style,  at  its  best,  is  marmoreal. 

It  is  possible,  from  most  of  his  longer  poems,  to  quote 
nobly-wrought  stanzas,  striking  phrases.  Yet  the  total 
effect  is  apt  to  be  weakened  by  the  too  ready  flow  which 
dilutes  them  with  weaker  verses.  "  The  Raven's  Shadow  " 
is  a  sample.  Down  to  the  last  three  stanzas  the  thought 
is  watered  by  fluency.  Then,  in  the  closing  couplet  of  the 
ante-penultimate  stanza,  there  is  a  felicitous  change,  and 
the  poem  ends  finely,  redeemingly  : 

Though  the  flowers  be  faultless  made, 

Perfectly  to  live  and  die — 
Though  the  bright  clouds  bloom  and  fade 

Flow'rlike  'midst  a  meadowy  sky — 
Where  this  raven  roams  forlorn, 
Vein)  of  midnight  flaw  the  morn. 
He  not  less  will  croak  and  croak 

As  he  ever  caws  and  caws, 
Till  the  starry  dance  be  broke, 

Till  the  sphery  pa'an  pause, 
And  the  universal  chime 
Falter  out  of  tune  and  time. 
Coils  the  labyrinthine  sea, 

Duteous  to  the  lunar  will, 
But  some  discord  stealthily 

Vexes  the  world-ditty  still, 
And  the  bird  that  caws  and  caws 
Clasps  creation  with  his  claws. 

The  felicitous  phrasing  of  the  line  we  have  italicised 
strikes  the  closing  note  at  once.  "The  Father  of  the 
Forest,"  full  of  noble  passages,  exhibits  the  same  mixture. 
A  little  compression  would  make  it  a  much  finer  poem* 


This  is,  of  course,  a  fault  on  the  right  sido  for  popular 
comprehension,  which  will  pardon  any  amount  of  expan- 
sion, but  is  relentless  towards  faults  of  compression.  Let 
us,  however,  turn  to  the  poems  in  which  Mr.  Wataon 
finds  himself  completely.  He  is  a  master  of  c-riticism  in 
verse,  whether  literary  or  political.  Not  a  deep  thinker, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  him,  so  to  speak,  to  have  his  material 
ready-made ;  he  is  suited  by  an  objective  theme.  In  the 
political  sonnet  he  excels,  for  the  sonnet  form  also  curbs 
his  tendency  to  expansion.  The  three  sonnets  called  "  The 
World  in  Armour  "  are  all  excellent,  and  the  last  extremely 
fine,  worthy  of  a  master.  Both  it  and  the  admirable 
sonnet  to  Tennyson  are  too  well  known,  however,  for 
(quotation.  One  could  wish  he  had  practised  the  sonnet 
in  general  more.  Of  the  sonnet's  spirit,  though  not  the 
sonnet's  form,  are  the  felicitous  blank-verse  lines  on 
Lander's  Hellenics.  But  if  we  were  to  choose  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Watson's  austere  vein  at  its  highest,  it  would  be 
the  beautiful  marble  lyric,  "  Lux  Perdita"  : 

Thine  were  the  weak,  slight  hands 
That  might  have  taken  this  strong  soul,  and  bent 
Its  stubborn  substance  to  thy  soft  intent, 
And  boimd  it  unresisting,  with  such  bands 
As  not  the  arm  of  envious  heaven  had  rent. 

Thine  were  the  calming  eyes 
That  round  my  pinnace  could  have  stilled  the  sea, 
And  drawn  thy  voyager  home,  and  bid  him  be 
Pure  with  their  pureness,  with  their  wisdom  wise, 
Merged  in  their  light,  and  greatly  lost  in  thee. 

But  thou — thou  passed'st  on, 
With  whiteness  clothed  of  dedicated  days. 
Cold,  like  a  star ;  and  me  in  alien  ways 
Thou  leftest,  following  life's  chance  lure,  where  shone 
The  wandering  gleam  that  beckons  and  betrays. 

The  last  stanza  is  of  a  stately,  calm  perfection,  which 
recalls  the  best  classic  traditions.  Mr.  Watson  has  there 
had  a  great  moment :  and  in  like  vein  is  the  lyric  called 
"  The  Sovereign  Poet." 

Beautiful,  in  a  different  way,  is  the  whole  of  the  "  Ode  to 
May."    We  must  find  room  for  the  last  half : 

For  of  old  the  Sun,  our  sire. 
Came  wooing  the  mother  of  men. 
Earth,  that  was  virginal  then. 
Vestal  fire  to  his  fire, 
Silent  her  bosom  and  coy  ; 
But  the  strong  god  sued  and  pressed, 
And  bom  of  their  starry  nuptial  joy 
Are  all  that  drink  of  her  breast. 

And  the  triumph  of  him  that  begot. 
And  the  travail  of  her  that  bore, 
Behold,  they  are  evermore 
As  warp  and  weft  in  our  lot. 
We  are  children  of  splendour  and  fame. 
Of  shuddering,  also,  and  tears. 
Magnificent  out  of  the  dust  we  came, 
And  abject  from  the  spheres. 

O  bright  irresistible  lord, 
We  are  fruit  of  Earth's  womb,  each  one, 
And  fruit  of  thy  loins,  O  Sun, 
Whence  first  was  the  seed  outpoured. 
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To  thee  as  our  FatLer  we  baw, 
Forbidden  thy  Father  to  fee, 
Who  is  older  and  greater  than  thou,  as  thou 
Art  greater  and  older  than  we. 

Thou  art  but  as  a  word  of  his  speech, 

Thou  art  but  as  a  wave  of  his  hand ; 

Thou  art  brief  as  a  glitter  of  sand 

'Twixt  tide  and  tide  on  his  beach  ; 

Thou  art  less  than  a  spark  of  his  fire, 

Or  a  moment's  mood  of  his  soul : 

Thou  are  lost  in  the  notes  on  the  lips  of  his  choir 

That  chant  the  chant  of  the  "Whole." 

There  is  an  ardovir  in  that,  alien  to  the  usual  spirit  of  Mr. 
Watson's  muse.  But,  indeed,  the  very  greatest  of  his 
odes,  that  to  "  Autumn,"  is  in  a  vein  more  like  Keats  than 
Wordsworth.  We  are  sorry  that  its  length  forbids  us 
to  quote  this  rich  and  fervid  poem.  Let  us  be  content 
with  a  most  lovely  little  lyric,  the  subtlest  thing  that  Mr, 
Watson  has  writteu,  to  our  mind. 

Thy  voice  from  inmost  dreamland  calls. 
The  wastes  of  skep  thou  makest  fair; 

Bright  o'er  the  ridge  of  darkness  falls 
The  catarast  of  thy  hair, 

The  mom  renews  its  golden  birth : 

Thou  with  the  vanquished  night  dost  fade, 

And  leav'st  the  ponderable  earth 
Less  real  than  thy  shade. 

There  is  the  innermost  mystery  and  regret  of  all 
vision  in  this  exquisite  poem.  Every  now  and  again, 
indeed,  as  we  traverse  Mr.  Watson's  book,  there 
break  through  the  sedate  Wordsworthian  manner  which 
is  his  choice,  his  deliberate  ideal,  gleams  of  the 
romantic  muse,  tokens  of  a  gift  of  fancy  which  is  too 
seldom  sufiered  to  quit  its  cage.  The  "Autumn  "  and  the 
lyric  we  have  quoted  are  the  supreme  exhibition  of  this 
more  blossomy  mood.  But  one  finds  it  even  in  a  casual 
touch  like 

Bid  me  no  more  to  leave  unkissed 
That  rose-wreathed  porch  of  pearl. 

To  conclude :  in  so  far  as  he  is  derivative,  Mr.  Watson 
makes  defence  of  himself,  at  once  frank,  humble,  and 
dignified,  in  the  Apologia  with  which  he  fittingly  ends  this 
volume.  Eetrospect  exhibits  a  poet  conscientious,  crafts- 
manlike,  steady  in  worthy  aim  ;  who,  if  he  does  not  always 
touch  the  heights  to  which  his  eyes  are  lifted,  in  a  choice 
number  of  poems  attains  them  perfectly ;  while  the  total 
range  of  accomplishment  covered  by  these  elect  poems  is 
greater  than  mere  recollection  could  have  prepared  us  to 
surmise.  For  we  have  omitted  from  this  brief  and  neces- 
sarily inadequate  survey  his  poems  tn  poets,  which  carry 
the  critical  nineteenth  century  spirit  with  such  novelty  into 
verse ;  nor  have  we  touched  upon  many  long  poems 
appealing  for  attention — the  weU-known  "  Wordsworth's 
Grave,"  or  the  striking  "  Dream  of  Man,"  for  instance.  We 
have  rather  dwelt  upon  the  less  familiar  side  of  his  genius ; 
in  which,  paradoxically,  he  nevertheless  seems  to  us  to 
achieve  his  most  beautiful  and  complete  successes.  This 
collection,  bringing  to  focus  the  best  of  his  work,  is  a 
distinct  gain  to  all  who  have  followed  his  career  with 
aduiiratiun  and  sympathy,  justifying  the  esteem  he  has 
conquered  by  patient  and  self-respecting  labour. 


The  Grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Bvman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Umpire. 
By  Samuel  Dill,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.     (Macmillan.     12s.  net.) 

There  is  more  than  a  frigid  rhetoric  in  the  famous  appeal 
of  Symmachus  to  Valentinian  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Altar  of  Victory  in  the  Senate  House  of  Eome :  "  We 
implore  peace  for  the  gods  of  our  country,  for  our  native 
gods.  It  is  but  just  to  recognise,  beneath  varying  wor- 
ships, one  sole  Divinity.  We  behold  the  same  stars ;  we 
share  the  same  heavens;  the  same  worlii  embraces  us. 
What  matters  it  in  what  manner  each  man  seeks  the 
truth  ?  A  single  road  is  not  enough  whereby  to  arrive  at 
the  mighty  mystery."  Strangely  moving,  the  appeal  of 
the  dethroned  deities,  in  the  name  of  tolerance,  to  the 
Galileean  victor :  dona  nohis  pacem  !  Strangely  touching, 
the  voice  of  ancient  Eome  lamenting  her  vanished  past ; 
her  eyes  bent  backward,  refuging  to  foresee  her  Christian 
empire  and  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world  !  It  is  a  period 
of  profoundly  human  interest,  that  century  which  saw  the 
end  of  the  Western  Empire  under  the  rule  of  a  little 
child  bearing  the  pathetic  and  ironic  name  of  Eomulus 
Augustulus.  Mr.  Dill's  work  upon  it  is  well  worthy  to 
stand  beside  M.  Boissier's  La  Fin  du  Paganisme,  and  higher 
praise  we  have  not  to  give.  His  erudition  does  not 
cumber  him :  his  style  is  lucid  and  attractive,  his  judgment 
is  impartial  and  sympathetic,  he  gives  life  and  reality  to 
a  most  crowded,  various,  puzzling  passage  of  time.  He 
invests  Symmachus,  Ausonius,  Sidonius,  and  their  con- 
temporaries with  the  charm  of  intimate  personality ;  while 
his  general  appreciations  and  descriptions  of  the  age  are  as 
skilful  as  they  are  learned.  That  he  once  writes  Pro- 
pertius  for  Persius  is  probably  the  one  positive  blemish 
upon  his  very  welcome  volume. 

Profani  si  quid  lene  dixerunt,  non  aspernandum.  This 
utterance  of  St.  Augustine  expresses  the  continuity  of  feel- 
ing with  which  Latin  Christendom  regarded  the  arts  and 
sciences,  laws  and  institutions  of  pagan  Eome.  To  such 
ecumenical  minds  as  his  the  empire  of  Eome  was  the 
creation  of  Divine  providence,  second  only  to  the  theocracy 
of  Israel.  Both  were  preparations  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Gospel,  both  venerable  and  august.  Despite  fanatics 
and  extremists,  it  was  impossible  for  Christianity  to  make 
tabula  rasa  of  the  historic  past.  Augustine  had  Virgil  in  liis 
veins,  Jerome  was  laughably  shocked  at  his  own  inveterate 
Ciceronianism ;  their  views  of  the  pagan  epochs  were 
enlightened  and  large.  "If  these  books  agree  with  the 
Koran,  they  are  superfluous ;  if  not,  they  are  pernicious  : 
let  them  then  be  burned  !  "  But  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  at  Alexandria  did  the  wisest  of  the  Christian 
leaders  deal  with  the  sages  and  singers  of  antiquity.  They 
found  in  the  workings  of  Providence  something  not 
unlike  a  law  of  progress  and  evolution,  an  orderly 
unfolding  of  Divine  purpose,  and  they  did  not  think 
that  for  Christians  the  world  must  date,  in  aU 
things,  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  accusation 
that  Christianity  was  inimical  to  the  empire  and  re- 
sponsible for  its  weakness,  that  the  Catholic  Church  could 
come  to  no  terms  with  the  ancient  civility,  that  her 
influence  was  barbarlsing  and  effeminate,  that  the  Eoman 
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world  was  perishing  of  the  Christian  faith,  produced  the 
magnificent  D»  Civitatt  Dei  of  Augustine,  with  its  pedantic 
pendant,  the  History  of  Orosius.  If  Eome  be  in  mortal 
sickness,  she  has  her  own  degeneracy  to  thank  for  it,  her 
falling  away  from  her  pristine  spirit;  but  gfreater  than 
the  City  of  the  World,  which,  as  Butilius  sings,  had  made 
of  orbs  one  urhs,  is  the  City  of  God  "  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens,"  whereof  all  are  citizens  in  Christ. 
Augustine's  mind  was  of  imperial  cast,  and  he  towers  in 
an  age  of  littleness.  But  what  was  this  age,  in  which 
Paganism  still  wore  the  senatorial  robe,  in  which  there 
were  pagan  sceptics  and  sceptical  Christians,  in  which 
superstition  ran  riot  and  all  looks  chaotic?  An  age  in 
which  the  "  barbarians  "  play  their  great  part  of  "  casting 
the  kingdoms  old  into  another  mould " ;  an  age  of 
perplexed  transition  and  fermentation  ;  an  age  in  labour 
with  new  times  and  things;  an  uncomfortable,  aching, 
fascinating  age.  In  spite  of  incessant  legislation,  an  age 
of  infinite  social  and  ofBcial  corruption ;  in  spite  of  deep 
reverence  for  education,  an  age  of  elegant  dilettantism 
and  rhetoric,  of  conventional  preciosity ;  an  age  stricken 
with  mental  nervelessness,  lacking  originality,  magna- 
nimity, greatness,  and,  while  crying  out  for  its  Carlylean 
"  man,"  never  discovering  him.  An  age,  as  Tacitus 
called  his  own,  of  Bewn  ira  in  rem  Jtomanam,  and  an  age 
of  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  and  other  "  barbarians."  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  we  contemplate,  with  amuse- 
ment and  amazement,  half  contemptuous,  half  sympathising, 
the  figures  so  vividly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Dill.  They  are 
the  victims  of  rhetoric,  of  the  tyranny  of  words,  of  style 
leading  substance  captive ;  with  infinite  pains  they  attain 
to  saying  nothing  to  the  glory  of  culture. 

Aiming  at  a  last  refinement  of  style,  heirs  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  ages,  they  do  not  approach  to  even  the  rude 
felicity  of  Ennius  ;  living  amid  wars  and  the  rumour  of 
wars,  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  in  upheaval  and 
unrest,  they  write,  these  men  of  the  world,  as  though  they 
lived  in  an  earthly  paradise  of  precieux  ridicules.  Sym- 
machus  held  offices  of  high  dignity,  and  led  the  Senate ; 
Ausonius  rose  from  a  provincial  professoriate  to  posts  of 
splendid  rank  ;  Sidonius  was  a  bishop  ;  yet  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  to  find  in  their  writings  any  strong  and  serious  trace 
of  social,  religious,  political,  national  feeling — anything  of 
the  old  Boman  gravitas  or  pietat  or  virtus.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  emperors,  the  advent  of  invaders,  the  turmoil  and 
tumult  of  the  times,  provoke  from  them  scarce  any 
utterance  instinct  with  manly  vigour  and  reality.  By 
the  side  of  their  great  Eoman  predecessors  they  are 
as  dancers  beside  athletes.  Even  Aiisonius,  at  his 
best,  cannot  rise  above  an  imperturbable  prettiness ; 
and  he  was  something  of  a  true  poet,  much  of  a  true 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  wide  experience.  The  letters  of 
Symmachus,  says  Villemain,  "  elegantes  et  ingenieuses, 
sont  steriles  de  faits  et  de  sentiments " ;  such  sterility 
marks  an  age  of  decadence.  But  the  last  hundred  years 
of  the  Western  Empire,  though  full  of  rottenness  and 
decay,  were  stirring  and  arousing  ;  yet,  except  in  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Augustiue,  they  yield  us  little  better  than 
feeble  pomposity,  dainty  affectation,  and  rhetoric.  St. 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  young,  rich,  accomplished,  retires  from 
the  world :  his  master  and  friend,  Ausonius,  begs  him  to 


return  in  the  name  of  the  Musee.  Faulisu*,  a  man  of 
beautiful  character  and  itrong  will,  deolines  in  language 
worthy  of  our  Georgian  poet*  laureate  ;  Phoebus  and 
Delos  jostle  Christ  and  the  Day  of  Judgment.  There  is 
a  certain  pathos  in  this  clinging  to  the  forms  of  pagan 
culture,  this  recognition  of  "  the  glory  that  was  Ghreece 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Borne  "  :  we  are  reminded  of 
the  austere  Savonarola,  strengthened  in  his  resolve  to 
flee  the  world  by  a  line  of  Virgil.  On  all  sides,  and 
notably  in  Southern  Gaul,  we  find  an  amiable,  earnest, 
slightly  ludicrous  pre-oocupation  with  letters  and  learning: 
upon  this  ground  pagan  and  Christian  could  meet,  oould 
revere  together  the  golden  ages  of  antiquity  and  the 
genius  of  Home.  But,  except  in  the  matter  of  mutual 
charity,  they  did  so  to  very  little  purpose,  though  with 
praiseworthy  intent. 

The  late  paganism  of  the  empire,  from  Constantino's 
Edict  of  Toleration  in  313,  up  to  its  sinking  underground 
and  passing  into  a  kind  of  folk-lore,  is  singularly  inter* 
esting.  What  kept  an  educated  man  from  accepting 
Christianity  ;  at  least,  in  name  ?  Many  Christians  wore 
their  faith  lightly,  and  easily  cast  it  off.  Ausonius,  to  put 
it  gently,  was  not  an  ardent  Christian.  It  is  still  a 
question  whether  Boethius,  bom  at  the  very  death  of  the 
Western  Empire,  was  Christian  or  not.  To  be  a  Christian 
was  a  worldly  advantage  :  to  be  a  pagan  was,  at  least  at 
certain  times  and  under  certain  emperors,  a  criminal 
offence.  Christianity  was  no  longer  an  obscure,  illiterate 
Jewish  superstition :  it  wore  the  purple ;  it  possessed  the 
learning  of  the  ancients;  it  largely  "reconciled"  Plato 
with  the  Gospel;  it  had  no  enmity  against  art;  it  was 
liberal  and  humane  ;  it  showed  itself  consistent  with 
cultivated  society  and  civil  government.  The  very 
earliest  work  of  Christian  apologetics  in  Latin  —  the 
Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  contemporary  with  Ter- 
tullian — is  written  by  a  cultured  convert  in  a  tone  of 
winning  suavity  and  gfrace.  What  was  there  in  imperial 
paganism  to  retain  its  adherents  when  approached  by  a 
philosophical,  courteous,  candid  Christianity  ?  Paganism 
among  the  pagani,  the  rustic  villagers,  was  doubt- 
less the  primitive,  ancestral  faith  of  Numa ;  but  the 
senators,  consuls,  prefects,  lecturers,  men  of  letters, 
in  Bome  and  the  great  provincial  centres,  assuredly 
held  no  such  simply  natural  a  faith  as  that.  How 
was  it  that,  "philosophe  et  homme  d'etat,  Symmaque 
defendait,  au  milieu  du  siecle  de  Th6odose,  la  culte  et  la 
theogonie  de  Numa"?  It  was  largely  an  unconscious 
mysticism  of  feeling  about  Bome,  the  City  of  the  World. 
Could  the  Papacy  be  transferred  from  Bome,  it  would  take 
many  generations  to  transfer  to  another  place  the  Catholic 
feeling  of  devotion.  Ave  Roma  Immortalis !  And  the 
patrician,  scholarly,  official  classes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  included  many  to  whom  the  long  glory  of  Bome 
was  a  religion,  and  her  get^iu*  the  true  D.O.M.  They  did 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge  many  divinities,  nor  to  hold 
vague  semi-Platonic  theosophies ;  but  Christianity  was 
exclusive,  while  claiming  catholicity.  They  felt  that  it  was 
no  religion  for  gentlemen  of  Bome ;  nolUue  oblige,  and 
it  was  not  for  them  to  renoxmcethe  faith  which  had  winged 
the  Boman  eagles.  An  higb-bred  superiority  marks  the 
attitude  of  suck  men  as  S/ouoachos,  a  courteous  disdain  for 
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the  new  popular  creed-something  of  that  hiuteur  which 
animated  the   nohles   of  France   before   their  fall,    even 
when  they  foresaw  it.     In  some,  forms  of  oriental  devotion, 
sanctioned  by  long  prescription,  supplied  the  needs  of  the 
spirit.      Some,  sceptics  at  heart,   found  paganism  easier 
than  Christianity.     Not  a  few  shared,  with  better  reason, 
the   views    of    Smollett's    friend,   who,    "being    in    the 
Campidoglio  at  Rome,  made  up  to  the  bust  of  Jupiter, 
and,  bowing  very  low,  exclaimed  in  the  Italian  language, 
'  I  hope,  sir,  if  ever  you  get  your  head  above  water  again, 
you  wiU  remember  that  I  paid  my  respects  to  you  m  your 
adversity  '  "     For  amid  the  shock  of  barbarian  invasion 
and  the  profound   catastrophe  of  the  taking  of  Eome 
men's  minds  were  moved  to  speculate  upon  the  cause  ot 
such  calamities  :    it  was  but  natural  to  see  in  them  the 
wrath   of    offended    Olympus,    or  the   impotence   of   the 
Christian    Heaven.      Again,    the    sophistical    education 
of    the    day    was    debmtating  :     it    tended    to    produce 
indifferentism. 

Without  whoUy  damning  this  "last  century'  as  one 
of  corruption,  we  may  caU  it  one  of  those  ages  in  wHch 
men  are  inclined,  not  to  grapple  with  its  distress  and 
disease,  but  to  say,  with  languid  resignation,  "It  will  last 
our  time."  So  died  out,  with  Eomulus  Augustulus,  the 
empire  of  the  Cwsars.  The  next  to  wear  the  crown  of  the 
WestwiU  be  a  "barbarian,"  but  a  mightily  enlightened 
one  :  Carolus  Magnus,  a  true  Cfosar,  worthy  to  inaugurate 
with  glory  the  Middle  Age. 


Well  Written. 

Government  and  Democracy,  and   Other   Emays.      By  John 

Jay  Chapman.     (Nutt.     Ss.  6d.) 
This  is  a  brilliant  little  book.     Mr.  Chapman  wields  a 
razor-edge  of  forcible  statement,  and  he  is  inspired  by  a 
moral  passion  that  makes  his  utterance  a  breathing,  vital 

thing.     The  volume 
arose,  he   tells  you, 
"  out  of  an  attempt 
to   explain  an   elec- 
tion,"   and  the   key 
to   it    all   is   in  the 
opening     essay     on 
"Politics."     This  is 
the    most     complete 
and  scathing  indict- 
ment   of     American 
corruption    that    we 
have  ever  read,  and 
it  is  in  the  compass 
of    forty-six    pages. 
In   this    space    Mr. 
Chapman   turns   the 
whole    fabric    of    a 
society     inside     out 
like  an  old  glove. 

"  Misgovernment 
in  the  United 
States,"  says  Mr.  Chapman,  "is  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  commerce.     -It  "is,  patfc- of    the  '  triumph  of 
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industrial  progress."      The    close    of  the  war  left    the 
country  divided  into  two  bitterly  hostile  parties,  Demo- 
crats and  Eepublicans.     The  original  bone  of  contention 
was    removed,    but    the    organisations    remained.      And 
bit  by  bit,   during   thirty   years,    the    forces    of    capital 
seized  on  these  and  wrested  them  to  their  own  ends.     Mr. 
Chapman  takes   as   an   example   a    small    country  town 
through  which  ran  a  railroad,  and  shows  with  remorseless 
analysis  how  that  railroad,  working  through  a  shari?  local 
attorney,  with  unUmited  powers  of  bribery  at  his  back, 
gradually  got  control  of  the  politics  of  that  town.     First 
one  party  organisation  is  manipulated  and  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  "  boss,"  or  paid  wire-puller.     Then  the  other  foUows, 
and  the  two    are  played  off  against   each  other  as  the 
capitalist   desires.      Ultimately   the  process   is   complete. 
"The  town  is  now  ruled  by  a  Happy  Family.     Stable 
equiHbrium  has  been  reached  at  last.     Commercialism  is 
in  control.      Henceforth  the   railroad  company  pays  the 
bills  for  keeping  up  both  party  organisations,  and  it  re- 
ceives   care    and    protection    from    whichever     party    is 
nominaUy  in  power."      What  Mr.  Chapman  here  describes 
as  occurring  on  a  small  scale  has  happened  on  a  large 
scale  in    almost   every  State  and   every   municipality   in 
America.    In  New  York,  in  particular,  the  vast  Democratic 
organisation  of  Tammany  Hall  is  the  tool  of  the  mercantile 
interests.      And    the   same   interests   equally  control  the 
opposing  organisation  of  the  Eepublicans.     The  two  party 
bosses,  curtly   described  as  Croker  and  Piatt,  face  each 
other  with  the  wink  of  Eoman  augurs.     Whichever  wins 
at  the  polls,  the  result  is  the  same.     "  It  has  always  been 
the  ear-mark  of  an  enterprise  of  the  first  financial  magni- 
tude in  New  York  that  it  subscribed  to  both  campaign 

funds." 

After    describing    the    system    and    briefly    indicating 
its  effects  upon  the   standards  of  municipal  and  personal 
morality,  Mr.  Chapman  turns  to  the  hope  of  reform.     For 
there  is,    and  has  been  for  some  time,    a   strong  reform 
movement  growing  up  in  the  heart  of  New  Y^ork  itself. 
Business  men,  professional  men,  literary  men  have  banded 
themselves  together  into  bodies  known  as  "  Good  Govern- 
ment  Clubs"    for  the    express    purpose    of     promoting 
reform.     Hitherto  they  have  been  notoriously  unsuccessful 
at  the  polls.     In  the  recent  mayoralty  election  Mr.  Low 
only  polled  half  the  Tammany  vote.     Mr.  Chapman  thinks 
that  the  reformers  have  gone  to  work  in  the  wrong  way. 
They  have  attempted  to  work  on  the  old  party  lines,  to 
meet  corruption  with  its  own  weapons.     They  have  not 
thrown    themselves  unreservedly   enough  upon   idealism, 
have  not  realised  that  their  function  must   be  for  some 
time  that  of  educators,    rather  than  of  statesmen.      The 
pendulum,  he  declares,  has  swung  in  the  right  direction, 
but  the  men  of  the  future  still  need  a  policy  :  above  all, 
they  still  need  a  political  philosophy.     They  have  been 
exploited  by  commercialism,  but  they  have  not  been  under- 
mined.    "  The  grip  of  commerce  is  growing  weaker,  the 
voice   of  conscience   louder.     A   phase   in   our  history    is 
passing    away.      That  phase    was   predestined  from   the 
beginning.  .  .  .  We   see   that   our  institutions  were  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  this  disease  of  commercialism,  and 
that  the  sickness  was  acute,  ■  but  that  it  was  not  mortaL 

Our  institutions  survived;"   .       - 
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Starting,  then,  from  the  concluBions  of  this  opening 
essay,  and  fortifying  himself  by  the  psychological  doctrines 
which  underlie  the  teaching  of  Froebel,  Mr.  Chapman 
sets  himself  to  sketch  a  system  of  political  and  social 
morality  conceived  on  lines  at  once  individualistic  and 
altruistic.  The  whole  book  is  freshly  thought  out  and, 
to  our  mind,  admirably  put.  It  is  full  of  pregnant  sug- 
gestive phrases,  of  ironic  flashlights  on  the  society  it 
condemns.  What  («uld  be  better  than  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  the  deadening  effect  of  commercial  dishonesty  on 
tho  whole  of  American  life  and  American  letters  ?  At  the 
club  no  man  will  express  an  opinion  on  the  most  in- 
different subject.  His  daily  avocations  make  him  furtive. 
The  thing  is  like  a  deadly  blight  on  all  humane  activity. 
"The  second-rate  quality  of  all  our  letters  and  verse  is 
due  to  the  same  cause.  The  intellectual  integrity  is  imder- 
mined.  The  literary  man  is  concerned  for  what  'will  go,' 
like  the  reformer  who  is  half  politician.  The  attention  of 
every  one  in  the  United  States  is  on  some  one  else's 
opinion,  not  on  truth."  There  is  a  very  interesting 
passage  on  the  absence  in  America  of  that  "  reservoir  of 
spiritual  power  "  which,  according  to  Mr.  Chapman,  has 
"  turned  the  tide  of  commercialism  in  England,"  and  has 
produced  in  London  a  body  of  men  and  women  who 
"work  like  beavers  in  its  reform."  But  it  is  precisely 
such  large-brained,  large-souled  books  as  this  of  Mr. 
Chapman's  which  go  to  create  such  resen'oirs  of  spiritual 
power.  He  has  our  God-speed  in  his  wrestle  with  the 
Augean  stables. 


Mr.  Runciman's  Musical  Essays. 

Old  Scores  and  New  Readings.     By  J.  F.  Eunciman.     (The 
Unicom  Press.) 

The  name  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Eunciman  is  one  that  has  headed 
a  hundred  alarums  and  excursions  into  the  camps  of  many 
complacent  and  over-content  warriors.  During  the  past 
few  years  ho  has  been  the  terror  of  the  Academic  school 
of  musical  expression,  of  old-fashioned  and  perfunctory 
criticism,  and  of  that  ignorance  which  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  it  is  engaged  in  labelling  a  difference  of  view  with 
the  same  name.  He  has  keen  and  incisive  cleverness ;  he 
is  a  nmsician  to  the  finger-tips ;  he  has  independence  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  and  he  is  as  courageous  as  a 
Viking.  Having  premised  so  much  it  would  be  absurd  to 
deny  that  he  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities  highly  deve- 
loped. If  he  is  clever,  he  is  sometimes  consciously 
paradoxical ;  if  he  is  a  fine  musician,  he  sometimes  makes 
his  music  too  personal  an  affair ;  if  he  is  fearlessly  inde- 
pendent, he  sometimes  mistakes  unwarrantable  satire  for 
frankness  of  utterance ;  and,  finally,  if  he  is  courageous, 
with  no  trace  of  cowardice  •  or  of  compromise  in  him, 
•he  is  inclined  to  forget  that  courage  and  refinement 
of  sympathy  are  not  always  of  necessity  playing  as 
respondent  and  co-respondent  in  the  Divorce  Court. 
Well,  that  being  said,  Mr.  Eunciman  has  just  submitted 
to  the  world  a  volume  containing  some  of  his  more 
elaborate  musical  essays  that  have  been  published  of  recent 
years  in  the  pages  of  the  Saturdai/  Review,  the  New  Review, 
and  the.  Dome.      In  such   collected  form,   we   should  be 


inclined  to  say  that  not  since  the  time  of  Berlioz  has  so 
individual  and  so  keenly  clever  a  coUeotion  of  paper* 
on  music  been  placed  before  the  public.  Mr.  Eunciman, 
indeed — perhaps  somewhat  arrogantly— claims,  in  a  rather 
too  personal  dedication  to  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  that  "this  is 
the  first  time  that  a  critic  has  shut  off  no  part  of  himself 
from  the  influence  of  music,  and  has  kept  back  no  part  of 
the  resulting  ijiipression  of  the  effect,  produced  by  music 
upon  his  entire  human  soul."  That  is,  we  submit,  a  little 
grotesque.  Berlioz  di<l  it,  and  Wagner  did  it ;  and  Berlioz, 
at  all  events,  was  a  master  of  letters  ;  whereas  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  it  can  be  fully  allowed  to  Mr.  Eunciman 
that  he  has,  without  the  intrusion  of  prejudice,  really 
accomplished  this  feat ;  and  though  he  writes  exceedingly 
well,  at  all  events  for  every  purpose  that  he  has  in  view — 
sometimes  in  this  respect  his  felicity  is  marvellous — ho 
cannot  be  described  as  a  master  of  letters.  We  speak 
now,  of  course,  from  a  somewhat  high  and  exclusive 
literary  point  of  view. 

From  what  we  have  already  written,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  actual  essays  under  consideration  come  to  tho  reader 
with  a  double  meaning — a  meaning  of  welcome  and  of 
(shall  we  say  it  ?)  a  slight  repulsion.  They  fall  more  or 
less  into  just  these  two  sections.  Those  on  Purcell,  Haydn, 
Schubert,  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  "Lohengrin,"  "Tris- 
tan," "  Siegfried,"  Brahms  and  Dvorak  seem  to  us  to  be 
brilliant,  adequate,  and  distinguished  by  wonderful  direct- 
.ness  and  straightness  of  insight.  The  Purcell,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  is  the  best  of  all.  Here  Mr.  Eunciman 
is  on  ground  which  he  not  only  knows  extremely  well,  but 
which  also  is  sufficiently  remote  to  keep  him  more  or  less 
from  those  contemporary  quarrels  in  which  he  has  ever 
been  a  foremost  fighter.  Thus  he  writes  of  his  beloved 
English  composer  —  as  he  calls  him,  "  our  last  great 
musician  "  : 

.  Purcell  is  also  a  chief,  though  not  the  chief,  among  song- 
writers. And  he  stands  in  the  second  place  by  reason  of 
the  very  faculty  which  places  him  among  the  first  of  instru- 
mental and  choral  writers.  That  4ominatiug  picturesque 
power  of  his,  that  tendency  to  write  picturesque  melodies 
as  well  as  picturesque,  movements,  compelled  him  to  treat 
the  voice  as  he  treated  any  other  instrument,  and  he  writes 
page  on  page  which  would  be  at  least  as  effective  on  any 
other  instrument ;  and  as  more  caa  be  got  out  of  the  voice 
than  out  of  any  other  instrument,  and  the  tip-top  song- 
writers got  all  out  that  could  be  got  out,  it  follows  that 
Purcell  is  below  them.  But  only  the  very  greatest  of  them 
have  beaten  him,  and  he  often,  by  sheer  perfection  of 
phrases,  runs  them  very  close. 

That  is  a  luminous  bit  of  criticism,  despite  the  somewhat 
casual  form — note  the  repetition  of  "got "  three  times  and 
"  out "  four  times  within  a  few  lines — in  which  it  is  uttere<l. 
But  there  is  little  in  this  essay  that  is  not  masterly,  from 
the  critical  standpoint.  The  "  Lohengrin  "  article,  again,  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  in  which  Mr.  Eunciman  has 
really  caught  the  central  idea  of  the  opera  from  a  new  and 
fresh  point  of  view.  His  feeling  for  the  river  that  flows 
from  Monsalvat  to  Brabant  seems  to  us  to  be  a  really  tine 
excursion  into  the  shores  of  romantic  criticism.  The 
"  Note  on  Brahms,"  too,  is  excellent,  distinguishing  as  it 
does,  in  admirable  fashion,  the  pretentious  from  the  real  in 
that  over-praised  musician,  and  discovering  where  the  true 
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poignancy  of  Bralims'  tragic  utterance  lay,  in  the  reali- 
sation, that  is,  of  his  own  want  of  inspiration.  But  Mr. 
Eunciman  is  not  unfair : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  his  music  is  irreproach- 
able from  the  technical  point  of  view.  Brahms  is  certainly 
with  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Wagner  in  point  of  musicianship ; 
in  fact,  these  four  might  be  called  the  greatest  masters  of 
sheer  music  who  haye  lived.  A  Brahms  score  is  as  won- 
derful as  a  Wagner  score ;  from  beginning  to  end  there  is 
not  a  misplaced  note  nor  a  trace  of  weakness ;  and  one 
stands  amazed  before  the  consummate  workmanship  of  the 
thing.  The  only  difiference  between  the  Wagner  score  and 
the  Brahms  score  is,  that  while  the  former  is  always  alive 
the  latter  is  sometimes  alive  too,  but  more  frequently  as 
dead  as  a  door-mat. 

Among  the  less  keen,  or  (at  any  rate)  less  pleasant  essays 
of  the  book  we  must  rank  first  of  all  that  on  "Parsifal." 
It  strikes  throughout,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  false,  even 
perhaps  a  braggart,  note,  and  the  braggart  note  is  nearly 
always  insincere.  Mr.  Eunciman  sets  out  on  what  seems 
to  be  a  little  tour  de  force  of  his  own,  and  for  some  reason 
or  another  he  does  not  carry  his  theory  off  brilliantly 
enough.  Done  with  a  Stevensonian  lightness,  the  attempt 
to  prove  "  Parsifal "  an  immoral  work  might  have  been 
amusing ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  succeeds  in  being  a  little 
dismal.  The  Verdi  article,  again,  is  too  slight  to  support 
all  the  theory  that  he  burthens  it  with,  and  once  more  that 
is  because  his  manner  of  writing  does  not  here  quite  suit 
the  matter  in  hand.  In  a  word,  we  are  forced  for  a  con- 
clusion upon  Mr.  Eunciman's  literary  style.  For  his  own 
particular  purpose,  to  express  his  deeply  felt  and  original 
views  on  music,  it  is  absolutely  adequate  and  peculiarly 
personal.  Where  he  essays  the  easy  manner  of  the  man 
of  letters,  as,  for  example,  in  the  dedication,  and  writes 
for  the  sake  of  his  words,  he  does  not  reach  his  right  level 
of  excellence  ;  and  you  can  always  discover  when  he  has 
wandered  a  little  way  from  his  real  self  by  these  subtle 
differences  (as  you  may  put  it)  in  his  elocution.  His  book 
remains,  however,  a  living  contribution  to  the  musical 
literature  of  the  times. 


The  Prettiest  Beguilement. 

Dream  l)ayt,    By  Kenneth  Grahame.     (Lane.     3s.  6d.) 

Mb.  Kenneth  Gkahame's  Bream  Bayt  is  an  extension  of 
his  Golden  Age,  It  has  the  same  qualities,  the  same 
charm.  Hence  there  is  not  much  that  is  fresh  to  say 
about  it.  Perhaps  it  is,  by  a  shade,  not  so  good ;  but  the 
shade  is  of  the  slightest,  and  to  all  those  who  ask  for  fun 
before  everything  xhe  new  volume  will  stand  as  the  better. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  read  it  with  pure  and  rippling 
delight,  and  we  now  feel  in  no  mood  for  anything  but 
praise.  Because — when  a  gentleman  devotes  his  leisure 
to  so  gay  and  innocent  an  employment  as  remembering 
his  childhood,  and  recording  his  memories  with  wit  and 
delicate  literary  art,  there  seems  to  us  no  call  for  anything 
else.  He  makes  no  challenge.  He  merely  says  i  "If 
you  are  for  pretty  beguilement,  try  this"}  and  having 
tried  it,  we  admit  the  beguilement,  and  recommend  it  tc 
others.     There  are  tender,   fragile   books  which  it  is   a 


mistake  to  "  review  "  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  Bream 
Bays  is  conspicuous  among  them. 

The  peculiar  joy  of  Bream  Bays  is  Harold.  In  The 
Oolden  Age  he  did  some  beautiful  things,  notably  in  "The 
Burglars,"  but  in  Bream  Bays  he  is  continually  busy  and 
persuasive.  Here,  from  "  Dies  Irse,"  a  sketch  of  one  of 
those  daj's  when  nothing  ever  goes  right,  is  a  glimpse  of 
Harold  at  a  favourite  game  : 

Somewhat  disheartened,  I  made  my  way  downstairs  and 
out  into  the  sunlight,  where  I  found  Harold  playing  con- 
spirators by  himself  on  the  gravel.  He  had  dug  a  small 
hole  in  the  walk,  and  had  laid  an  imaginary  train  of  powder 
thereto ;  and  as  he  sought  refuge  in  the  laurels  from  the 
inevitable  explosion,  I  heard  him  murmur,  "  '  My  God  I ' 
said  the  Czar,  '  my  plans  are  frustrated  ! '  "  It  seemed  an 
excellent  occasion  for  beiug  a  black  puma.  Harold  liked 
black  pumas,  on  the  whole,  as  well  as  any  animal  we  were 
familiar  with.  So  I  launched  myself  on  him,  with  the 
appropriate  howl,  rolling  him  over  on  the  gravel. 

Life  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  things  that  come 
off  and  things  that  don't  come  off.  This  thing,  xmfor- 
tunately,  was  one  of  the  things  that  didn't  come  off. 
From  beneath  me  I  heard  a  shrill  cry  of,  "Oh I  it's  my 
sore  knee."  And  Harold  wriggled  himself  free  from  the 
puma's  clutches,  bellowing  dismally.  Now,  I  honestly 
didn't  know  he  had  a  sore  knee,  and  what's  more,  he 
knew  I  didn't  know  that  he  had  a  sore  knee.  According 
to  boy  ethics,  therefore,  his  attitude  was  wrong,  sore  knee 
or  not,  and  no  apology  was  due  from  me.  I  made  half- 
way advances,  however,  suggesting  we  should  lie  in 
ambush  by  the  edge  of  the  pond  and  cut  off  the  ducks  as 
they  waddled  down  in  simple,  unsuspecting  single  file,  then 
hunt  them  as  bisons  flying  over  the  vast  prairie.  .  .  .  But 
Harold  would  none  of  my  overtures,  and  retreated  to  the 
house  wailing  with  full  lungs. 

Mr.  Grahame  goes  on  to  tell  how  this  rebuff,  coming  upon 
so  many  others,  was  the  last  straw.  He  left  the  garden, 
an  Ishmael.  Yet  "somewhere  in  the  world,  I  felt  sure, 
justice  and  sympathy  stiU  resided.  There  were  places 
called  pampas,  for  instance,  that  sounded  well.  League 
upon  league  of  grass,  with  just  an  occasional  wild  horse, 
and  not  a  relation  within  the  horizon !  " 

In  "  Mutabile  Semper  "  Harold  is  discovered  at  another 
pursuit.  While  the  others  are  painting  or  musing  upon 
love  Harold  is  composing  a  "death-letter."  A  death- 
letter  is  practically  a  wiU,  a  disposal  of  personal  estate. 
Harold's  death-letter  ran  thus  : 

my  dear  edward  when  I  die  I  leave  all  my  muny  to  you 
my  walkin  sticks  wips  my  crop  my  sord  and  gun  bricks 
forts  and  all  things  i  have  goodbye  my  dear  charlotte  when 
i  die  I  leave  you  my  wach  and  cumpus  and  pencel  case  my 
salors  and  camperdown  my  pictares  and  evthing  goodbye 
your  loving  brother  armen  my  dear  Martha  I  love  you 
very  much  i  leave  you  my  garden  my  mice  and   r  abets 
my  plants  in  pots  when  I  die  please  take  care  of  them  my 
dear. 
SeUna,  it  may  be  remarked,  objected  to  her  exclusion.    "  I 
don't  care,"  said  Harold;  "I  was  going  to  leave  you  some- 
thing, but  I  shan't  now  'cos  you  tried  to  read  my  death- 
letter  before  I  was  dead  "  (there  had  been  a  fearful  fight). 
"Then  I'll  write  a  death-letter  myself,"  retorted  Selina, 
"  and  I  shan't  leave  you  a  single  thing  ! "     Selina,  how* 
ever,  though  thoroughly  worsted  in  this  particular  story, 
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has  her  own  glorious  moments,  and  the  account  of  her 
celebration  of  Trafalgar  Day  is  one  of  the  best  things  of 
the  book. 

Here  wo  must  leave  this  chanuing  little  work.  Wo 
have  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Qrahame's  sympathy  with 
child  nature,  his  penetration  and  kindly  humour;  but 
that  is  because  we  have  said  these  things  before.  They 
are  commonplaces. 


A  Political  Pilgrimage. 

Notes  from  a  Diary  in  Asiatic  Turketj.     By  Lord  Wark- 
worth,  M.P.     (Edward  Arnold.     2 Is.) 

Lord  "Wakkwokth,  whose  Oxford  career  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  recent  times,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion last  year  in  company  with  Lord  Encombe,  Sir 
John  Stirling-Maxwell,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Holland,  from 
Angora,  through  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  to  Mosul.  The 
country  was  still  unquiet  after  the  massacres,  and  the 
four  Englishmen  found  the  way  barred  with  trifling 
obstructions.  They  persevered,  and  were  able  to  pass 
safely  through  some  very  dangerous  parts,  and  to  acquire 
a  first-hand  knowledge — what  few  Europeans  have  pos- 
sessed. The  main  object  of  the  journey  was  political,  and 
the  political  conclusion  is  of  great  interest.  Lord  Wark- 
worth  insists  upon  what  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  proven 
fact — the  political  nature  of  the  massacres.  He  analyses 
with  much  shrewdness  the  Turkish  attitude  towards 
England  aud  Eussia.  He  confesses  himself  frankly  a 
Turcophil,  but  he  has  no  roseate  hopes  for  a  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Turkish  empire  from  within.  In  all  his 
judgments  he  is  moderate,  reasonable,  and  well-informed. 
But  the  book  is  not  a  political  treatise.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  travellers  must  have  been  hampered  by  their 
means  of  information.  To  make  their  results  practically 
valuable,  names  and  details  would  need  to  be  appended  ; 
but  this  coidd  scarcely  be  done  without  a  direct  betrayal 
of  confidence.  Hence  the  book  is  as  much  the  itine- 
rary of  a  man  of  culture  as  the  record  of  a  political 
student.  The  antiquities  on  the  route — classical.  Christian, 
mediroval — are  described  by  the  author  with  a  scholar's 
enthusiasm.  He  finds  Perrot  in  an  error  concerning  the 
"  Hittite  "  palace  at  Boghaz  Keni,  and  on  another  point  he 
joins  issue  with  Mr.  Hogarth.  He  tells  a  curious  story  to 
illustrate  the  local  prejudice  against  the  ascent  of  Ararat. 
"Ararat,"  said  an  Armenian  priest  on  the  road  between 
Erzeroum  and  Bayazld,  "  is  the  birthplace  of  mankind ; 
and  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  our  Saviour's  own  words 
to  Nicodemus,  that  a  man  cannot  enter  a  second  time  into 
his  mother's  womb  and  be  bom  " — "  a  quotation  of  Scrip- 
ture," says  Lord  Wark worth,  "  which,  like  so  many  others 
of  its  kind,  would  be  more  convincing  if  the  quotation  were 
borne  out  by  the  text  I  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  journey 
he  found  an  Arab  patriarch  who  was  immensely  flattered 
because  some  religious  body  in  America  had  conferred  on 
him  a  distinction  called  the  "  Crown  of  Thorns."  The  book 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  picturesque  history,  but  the  style 
has  a  vivacity  of  its  own,  and  now  and  then  we  get  a 
cleanly-drawn  picture.     Take  this  1 


The  dingy  room  into  wbioh  we  were  nibered  by  ■ 
ragged  crow  wm  lit  by  ipiral  tapers  of  beee'-waz,  and 
clouded  with  the  dense  imokti  of  s  wood-flre.  Our  bed> 
fellows  were  a  horse,  and  a  buffalo  whose  vulgarly  ooUy 
and  prolonged  munching  of  his  evening  meal  compelled  u(, 
in  the  interests  of  slumber,  to  suggest  to  its  owners  that 
they  should  limit  the  supply  of  fodder.  The  care,  bow« 
ever,  proved  worse  than  the  disease,  for  the  oatraged 
animal  vented  its  displeasure  in  such  continuous  and 
unmusical  protests  that  at  length  we  were  forced  to  aa 
unconditional  surrender. 

Or  this: 

Its  rickety  bridges  and  quaint  brick  houses  striped  in 
bands  of  brilliant  cobalt  along  the  water's  edge,  and  its 
Uttle  inlets  fringed  with  glossy-leaved  bananas  aud  over* 
hanging  palms,  whose  feathery  tops  glance  like  pale  blue 
sprays  of  hoarfrost  under  the  moon. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  the  most 
beautiful  photographs  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  work 
of  the  kind. 


A  Great  Englishman. 

Some  Account  of  George  William  Wilshere,  Baron  Branwell 
of  Sever,  and  His  Opinions.  By  Charles  Fairfield. 
(Macnullan.     lOs.  net.) 

A  FEW  days  ago  the  present  writer  asked  a  thoughtful 
man  what  impression  he  had  formed  of  a  judge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  while  serving  as  a  common  jury- 
man. It  appeared  that  he  had  brought  away  the  convic- 
tion that  our  judges  work  very  hard  and  very  carefully. 
Many,  very  many,  of  us  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion ; 
and  the  thought  braces  us  as  we  splash  past  the  Law 
Courts  in  the  rain.  Mr.  Fairfield  knows  how  wide  and 
silent  and  real  this  tribute  is,  and  in  the  first  sentence 
of  his  book  he  says  with  happy  intelligence:  "The 
memoirs  of  each  memorable  judge  which  Her  Majesty's 
public  constructs  for  itself  is  '  He  sat  there  and  did  what 
was  right,  and  is  dead ! '  " 

Lord  Bramwell  was  of  this  great  brood.  His  life-storjr 
is  that  of  a  man,  English  to  the  core,  and  endowed  with 
g^eat  talents,  who  wasted  none  of  his  strength,  but 
kneaded  it  and  applied  it  until  it  became  at  once  colossal 
and  humane.  Lord  Bramwell  was  a  g^at  judge,  not 
only  by  profession,  but  in  that  he  was  everlastingly 
set  on  doing  justice.  "  Anybody's  wrong  was  his  own 
personal  wrong."  Hence,  when  he  left  the  Bench,  he 
thundered  judgments  in  the  Times.  What  letters  those 
"B."  letters  were — one's  brain  glories  in  them! 

Anecdotes?  There  are  fewer,  perhaps,  than  one  expected, 
but  the  need  of  them  is  not  great ;  Mr.  Fairfield's  pages 
are  briny  enough.  Yet  to  save  ourselves  from  reproach, 
take  two  pictures.  In  one  Bramwell  is  saying  to  a 
monstrous  assaidter  of  children :  "  Your  counsel  tells  me 
that  four  years'  penal  servitude  will  kill  you.  I  don't  cow 
if  it  does  kill  you."  In  another  he  is  warning  a  jury  to 
disregard  the  burst  of  tears  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  while  summing  up  against  a  poor  old  woman  of 
seventy,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Both 
moods  were  exceptional — but  they  declare  the  man.  We 
can  but  name  that  immortal  contention  on  "Drink"  in  th* 
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Tifnes  which  the  men  of  water  and  the  men  of  whisky 
watched  with  alternating  ecstasies,  while  now  the  Law 
Lord  and  now  the  author  of  £ric  quoted  the  Scriptures 
in  ding-dong  style,  and  pelted  each  other  with  lines  from 
Propertius  and  verses  of  fusty  Eabbis. 

Taking  leave  of  this  great  judge,  we  must  think  of  him 
on  the  Bench,  working,  as  Mr.  Fairfield  says,  for  "  some 
thing  more  than  pay  "  : 

precisely  what  it  is  Englishmen  are  slow  to  say;  also 
slow  to  believe,  amid  the  drone,  drone,  drone  of  dusty, 
foggy  courts  of  law,  that  worn,  bent,  weary  old  men  one 
sees  sitting  on  the  Bench,  these  worked  and  struggled  and 
wore  themselves  out,  buoyed  up  by  the  very  same  spirit 
which  sends  often  mere  lads,  full  of  life,  to  challenge 
death  in  front  of  their  comrades. 

Mr.  Fairfield  has  caught  the  spirit,  as  well  as  recorded  the 
multifarious  facts,  of  Lord  Bramwell's  life,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  conveying  both  clearly  to  his  readers. 


Cannibals   Next  Door. 

Through    New    Guinea    and   the    Cannibal    Countries.      By 
H.  Cayley- Webster.     (Unwin.     21s.) 

The  picture  that  haunts  us  most  after  closing  Captain 
Webster's  book  is  that  of  the  British  or  German  flag 
floating  over  little  palm-sheltered  coves  and  wharves  and 
custom-houses  within  hail  of  cannibalism.  In  New  Britain 
Captain  Webster  found  smiling  plantations  managed  by 
European  traders,  people  of  refinement,  people  whose 
houses  suggest  the  country  houses  of  Western  civilisation ; 
and  yet,  in  a  walk  before  tea,  you  may  find  villages  whose 
chiefs  keep  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  food,  and  kill  them  as 
regularly  as  an  English  farmer  kills  his  ducks. 

Other  dreadful  practices  are  common  behind  those  sea- 
fringes  of  mangroves  where  so  much  of  the  glamour  of 
these  islands  begins  and  ends.  The  Solomons  are  still  full 
of  head-hunters,  and  the  heads  of  white  men  are  much  in 
request.     Captain  Webster  writes : 

Head-huoting  raids  are  constantly  being  organised  upon 
\'illages  near  at  hand,  but  never  has  it  been  known  that 
any  one  expedition  has  been  formed  and  sent  out  to  any 
particular  village  without  first  being  confident  that  they 
were  attacking  a  very.much  weaker  party  than  their  own. 
On  these  occasions  every  available  canoe  is  manned,  some 
of  the  larger  ones  holding  as  many  as  sixty  warriors,  who, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  set  out  on  their  murderous  journey. 
I  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  more  than  one  such  expe- 
dition, when  a  large  haul  had  been  made  and  more  than 
sixty  trophies  in  the  shape  of  heads  had  been  captured, 
which  were  immediately  smoke-dried  and  preserved  by 
being  plastered  over  with  chinam. 

Captain  Webster  gives  a  list  of  white  men  murdered  in 
this  group.  On  the  island  of  Lombok  he  saw  the  modified 
suttee  which  prevails  there.  The  unhappy  widow  is  killed 
by  knives  instead  of  by  fire.  Other  of  Captain  Webster's 
relations  are  as  frightful ;  some  are  necessarily  loathsome. 
As  an  observer  and  a  collector  of  natural  history  specimens, 
Cajitain  Webster  did  interesting  work,  and  his  book  is  a 
genial  and  thrilling  account  of  wanderings  in  the  darkest 
pieces  of  the  earth. 


War  from  Within. 

War    Memories    of    an    Army     Chaplain.      By    H.    Clay 

Trumbull.  (Scribner.  7s.  Gd..) 
Mr.  Trumbull  should  have  dipped  his  colours  to  Mr. 
Kipling  and  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  when  prefacing  his 
memories  of  the  Northern  army  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  He  says  :  "  Little  .  .  .  has  been  written  to  show 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  soldier  in  active  army 
service."  Little,  yes  ;  but  that  little  has  been  burned  into 
the  minds  of  tens  of  thoiisands  of  readers  by  two  masters 
of  the  "reporting"  school  of  fiction.  Therefore  Mr. 
Trumbull  should  have  dipped  his  colours.  His  own  book 
is  entirely  readable,  if  rather  spun  out.  The  position  of 
a  regimental  chaplain  in  the  American  struggle  was 
peculiar.  He  was  a  commissioned  officer  without  a 
command.  He  alone  could  talk  with  a  general  or  a 
private  with  equal  familiarity.  To  him  alone  the  general 
and  the  private  could  confide  their  feelings  with  the  same 
freedom.  If,  therefore,  the  chaplain  was  a  good  fellow — in 
the  full  war  sense  of  the  term — he  was  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  gather  and  record  the  inner  life  of  the  army  in 
which  he  was  a  unit.  Mr.  Trumbull,  rather  unkindly, 
shows  that  there  were  chaplains  and  chaplains  in  the  war. 
There  was  at  least  one  who  failed  to  secure  respect.  Said 
one  soldier  to  another— they  were  talking  of  the  chaplain 
of  another  regiment  than  their  own  : 

"  You  don't  catch  our  '  Holy  John '  up  there." 
"  You  don't    mean  that  our  chaplain's   a  coward — do 
you  ?  "  asked  the  other  in  a  scornful  tone. 

"Oh,  no  I    I  don't  say  he's  a  coward;    but  whenever 

there's  any  firing  ahead,  he  has  to  go  for  the  mail." 

"  Well,  but  he's  got  to  go  for  the  mail,  you  know." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  the  firing  is  sudden,  he  can't  stop  to  get 

his  saddle  on." 

Mr.  Trumbull's  stories  of  heroism,  death,  and  suffering 

are  legion.  The  book  is  almost  too  much  packed  with  them ; 

it  is  too  long.    With  more  selection,  and  fewer  chapters. 

this  narrative  would  have  been  more  effective.     One  sad 

statement,  among  many,  is  that  numbers  of  the  soldiers 

received  very  few  letters  from  home  ;   the.  billets  that 

would  have  softened  the  bullets  were  too  often  lacking. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  stories  is 

the  one  on  pp.  182-3,  about  the  shooting  of  a  deserter. 

The  facts  he   gives    about  desertion   are   extraordinary. 

Men  deserted  and  re-enlisted  three,  five,  and  seven  times 

over,    encouraged    by   the    "  substitute-brokers."      They 

were  themselves  known  as  "  bounty-jumpers."     The  two 

expressions  carry  a  world  of  meaning.     One  Irish  mother 

naively  congratulated  herself  on  the  prosperity  of  her  son. 

Asked  what  he  was  doing,  she  replied :   "  Well,  I'm  not 

quite  sure  as  to  that.     But  I  belave  they  call  it  '  lapeing 

the  bounty.'  "     These  thrilling  tales  of  war  are  illustrated 

with  becoming  vividness  by  several  artists. 


A  Gentle  Voice. 

Summer  Sonnets.  By  Emma  J.  Parker.    (Grant  Richards.) 

A  PRETTIER  book  than  this — velluni-clad  and  slender  and 
fair-paged — it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Mrs.  Parker's 
poetical  output  is  very  small,  but  it  is  sweet  and  simple : 
a  few  sonnet  memories  of  notable  open-air  days ;  tributes 
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to  friends — Dr.  Parker  and  Frances  "Willard  among  them ; 
a  little  garland  of  songs,  wistful  and  melancholy ;  and 
that  is  all.     We  quote  one  of  the  title  poems : 

A  summer  noou,  with  cloudleHs  iire-filled  sky, 
Whose  kisses  scorch  the  buds  its  hps  caress, 
Flushing  thorn  with  too  keen  a  happiness, 
Till  drooping  'neath  the  burning  touch  they  sigh 
For  twilight's  gentler,  tenderer  ecstasy. 
The  gossip  bees  with  buzzing  eagerness 
And  droning,  iterated  emphasis. 
Scatter  their  wondrous  tidings  as  they  fly. 
The  butterflies  on  pale,  frail  yellow  wings 
O'er  blue  forgot-mo-nots  poise  light  as  air ; 
And  overhead  the  crimson  may-tree  swings 
Its  aromatic  fragrance  everywhere. 
In  quiet  shade  the  scented  lily  rings 
Its  many  bells,  calling  to  midday  prayer  I 
Modest  though  the  tiny  collection  be,  it  has  a  personal 
character  and  sincerity ;    and   Mrs.  Parker  will,  we  feel 
confident,  make  with  it  new  friends. 


Postscript. 

Anyone  who  can  make  natural  history  atti-active  to 
children,  particularly  the  minutest  insect  life,  is  the 
parents'  valued  ally.  Mrs.  Haig  Thomas,  in  Spiderland 
(Chiswick  Press),  has  done  this.  Choosing  the  medium  of 
simple  narrative,  with  much  pretty  by-play,  she  has 
invested  some  of  the  mysteries  of  garden  life  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  As  a  stepping-stone  to  entomology  and 
botany  we  can  recommend  Spiderland  very  heartily. 

To  make  a  sportsman's  "Whitaker"  is  the  aim  which 
the  editors  of  The  Sportsman's  Year-Book  (Lawrence  & 
BuUen),  Mr.  C.  8.  Colman  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Windsor,  have 
set  before  themselves.  They  have  not  quite  done  it  yet, 
but  the  start  is  a  good  one.  A  sportsman's  "Whitaker," 
for  example,  would  surely  give  the  principal  cricket  fix- 
tures for  1899  and  not  merely  the  test  matches  with  the 
Australians.  It  would  also,  under  the  cricket  books  of 
the  past  year,  mention  K.  S.  Eanjitsinhji's  account  of  Mr. 
Stoddart's  Australian  tour.  These  are  blemishes  which 
more  forethought  might  have  removed.  But  as  it  is  an 
honourable  habit  to  forgive  the  compilers  of  annuals  for 
any  faults  committed  in  their  first  issue,  wo  will  say  no 
more.  The  special  articles  in  the  book  before  us  are 
well  done,  and  it  is  a  little,  if  not  a  very  rich,  mine  of 
information. 

The  S.P.C.K.'s  Holy  Gospels,  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue 
in  twenty-four  monthly  parts,  begin  this  month  with  the 
first  six  chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  The 
page  is  ample  and  distinct,  and  the  illustrations,  chosen 
from  the  Old  Masters,  are  most  admirably  reproduced. 
Among  the  more  beautiful  pictures  in  this  part  are  the 
Virgin  of  Manucci  (Perugino"),  at  Florence ;  a  Florentine 
Virgin  and  Christ,  in  the  Berlin  Museum  ;  Crivelli's  Virgin 
and  Christ,  at  Milan  ;  Botticelli's  Virgin  and  Child,  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  at  Florence ;  Mantegna's  Madonna  and 
Holy  Child,  at  Milan;  and  Cosa's  Annunciation,  at 
Dresden. 

Another  excellent  S.P.C.K.  publication  is  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  British  Birds,  which  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  of  the 
British  Museum,    lias  written  and  A.  F.  and  C.    Lydon 


have  illustrated.  Of  Dr.  Sharpe'a  ornithological  work 
there  is  no  call  to  speak  :  his  word  is  hia  bond.  Wo  luuitt 
also  praise  the  clever  and  bright  little  drawings  which 
lend  value  to  Dr.  Sharpe's  notes.  They  are  printed  with 
sufficient  variety  of  tint  to  suggest  the  prominent  hues  of 
life  and  enable  the  student  of  this  book  to  recognise  birds 
from  it ;  but,  of  course,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  repro- 
duce the  detailed  colouring  of,  say,  a  starling's  breast. 
We  recommend  the  volume  very  cordially  to  the  young 
naturalist. 

Everyone  is  now  a  photographer,  and  many  would  claim 
the  title  of  artist  too.  The  (juestion  of  how  far  they  may 
deserve  the  name  is  discus.sed  very  ably  by  M.  E.  de  la 
Sizeranne  in  Za  i'WoyrapAfV,  M<  tilt  un  ArtY  (Hachette). 
He  marshals  the  pros  and  cont  with  vivacity,  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  interesting  inquiry  being  (in  rough  translation): 

As  one  walks  through  the  long  Oallery  of  the  Can- 
delabras  at  the  Vatican,  and  looks  over  the  heads  of 
Hermes  and  the  Furies,  Silenus  and  Mercury,  and  of 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  with  ten  breasts,  and  of  the 
Satyr  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of  a  Faim,  to 
the  ceilings  painted  during  the  present  Pontificate,  one 
notices  a  curious  allegory.  Science  and  Art.  represented 
by  figiues  ornamented  by  their  attributes,  do  homage  to 
Religion  for  permitting  their  progress,  and  well  placed 
among  these  figures  is  Photography  holding  her  horrible 
camera.  One  is  surprised,  not  only  that  a  Raphael  and 
a  Michael  Angelo  should  be  succeeded  by  such  a  mediocre 
decoration  of  ceilings,  but  that  the  allegorical  goddess 
of  collodium  and  bromide  should  stand  proudly  where,  in 
the  Sistine,  one  saw  Sibyls  and  Prophets.  Then  one  is 
reminded  of  the  lines  addressed  to  the  Princess  Isabel  of 
Bavaria  by  Leo  XIII.,  on  L'Ars  Plwtographxca  : 

Naturte  ApeUes  ajmulus  Imaginem 
Non  pulchriorem  pingeret ; 

and  one  asks  oneself  if  what  se°m8  to  be  hyperbole  to-day 
will  not  be  truth  to-morrow.  What  we  have  seen  exhibited 
is  not  suMcieut  evidence  for  this  prediction,  but  it  is  more 
than  euough  to  make  us  hope  it. 

"  What  we  have  seen  exhibited "  is  a  large  number  of 
photographs  by  some  of  the  principal  living  experts. 
Continental  and  English.  The  pictures  are,  in  many 
cases,  of  great  beauty,  and  all  show  dexterity  in  com- 
position. We  wish,  however,  that  more  landscapes  had 
been  given. 

What  "  Eouge  et  Noir  "  does  not  know  about  gambling, 
in  all  its  forms,  cannot  be  particularly  worth  knowing. 
Some  nice  stories  are  scattered  through  his  new  book,  The 
Gambling  World  (Hutchinson).  We  like  (in  a  discreet  way) 
the  story  of  the  Spanish  sharp  Bianco,  which  "  Rouge  et 
Noir  "  abridges  from  Mr.  Maskelyne's  Sharps  and  flat*. 
Bianco  took  note  of  the  fact  that  Havana  was  the  g^reateet 
gambling  centre  on  earth.  He  purchased  in  Spain  an 
enormous  stock  of  playing-cards,  and  opening  every  pack 
with  extreme  delicacy  of  handling,  he  marked  all  the  cards 
and  closed  the  packs  in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  they  bore 
no  trace  of  having  been  tampered  with.  The  cards  were 
then  shipped  to  Havana  and  sold  at  prices  which  enabled 
them  to  crush  all  opposition.  Bianco's  cards  were  soon  in 
every  hotel,  club,  and  gaming-house  in  the  Cuban  oapitaL 
Then  Bianco  arrived.  Of  course  he  won  everywhere.  An 
entertaining  book. 
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Fiction. 

The  Adventurers.     By  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson. 
(Harpers.     6s.) 

WnETHEE  it  was  the  title,  or  something  in  the  aspect  of 
the  cover,  is  difficult  to  determine.     But  when  we  picked 
up  this  book  we  had  an  impression  that  Mr.   Marriott- 
Watson  had  decided  to  challenge  Mr.  Henty's  supremacy 
as  a  writer  for  boys.      The  impression  was  strengthened 
as  the  paper-knife  disclosed  no  sign  of  the  tender  passion, 
no    mention    even   of   a  woman's  name,   but  that  of   a 
nebulous  and — to  the  reader — unnecessary  housekeeper. 
Our  mistake  was  apparent  before  we  had  read  a  dozen 
lines.     For  on  the  first  page  the  author  writes  :    "  The 
discrepancy  of  my  narrative  with  the  period  in  history,  the 
Victorian  suavity,  and  the  hum-drum  character  of  daily 
events  have   sometimes  since  prevailed  upon  me  in  the 
compilation ;  and  I  feel,  even  now,  upon  the  threshold  of 
my  story,  constrained,  as  it  were,  to  an  apology  for  its 
anachronism."     That  is  not  the  sort  of  sentence  to  attract 
a  schoolboy.     But  we  were  glad  to  feel  that  we  were 
again  in  the   company   of   Dick   Eyder's  historian,   and, 
foreseeing  good  entertainment,  were  not  disappointed.     It 
is  the  anachronism  which  gives  the  savour  to  the  story. 
The  problem  Mr.  Watson  set  himself  to  face  was — how  to 
combine  the  clash  of  steel,  struggles  upon  castle-ramparts, 
ambushes,  secret  passages,  highway  robbery  and  murder 
with  the  "Victorian  suavity  and  the  hum-drum  character 
of  daily  events."     It  is  a  problem  that  many  weavers  of 
stories   are    trying    to    solve.      Put   your    characters    in 
Barataria  or  Ruritania  and  you  can  do  with  them  as  you 
please.     But  in  England  the  police  are  usually  called  in. 
Mr.    Marriott-Watson     solves    the    problem    thus :    He 
imagines  a  young  barrister — Qreatorex — who  by  a  sudden 
chance   inherits  a  castle  in  Wales.     In  the   castle   is   a 
treasure  of  gold  and  jewels,  hidden  in  a  secret  cellar  by  a 
Royalist  in  the   seventeenth   century.     The  existence  of 
this  treasure  is  known  to  several  other  people,  who  lay 
siege  to  the  castle  by  plot,  pistol,  and  poignard.     Neither 
side,  you  see,  can  call  in  the  police,  for  the  treasure  really 
belongs  to  neither,  but  to  the  Crown.     And  so  the  author 
eliminates  the  power  of  the  law,  and  leaves  the  matter  to 
be  fought  out  with  bullet  and  cold  steel.     There  is  plenty 
of  rough    and  tumble   work   in   the   book — best   of   all, 
perhaps,  a  fight  in  the  dark  against  the  knife  of  the  arch- 
villain,  who,  though  a  villain,  never  forgets  that  he  is  a 
valet.     In  such  a  story  there  must  be,  of  course,  gaps  in 
probability.      You  may  wonder  why  Greatorex  and  his 
friends,  when  they  first  came  upon,  the  treasure,   did  not 
fill  their  pockets  with  a  few  of  the  priceless  jewels  and 
take  the  next  train  to  London  and  Attenborough's.     But 
if  they  had  we  should  have  missed  a  deal  of  excitement ; 
and  Mr.  Watson's  heroes  are  too  full-blooded  to  disappoint 
our  lust  for   fighting.     Nor   would   that   other   excellent 
scoundrel.  Captain  Lercombe,  have  had  time  to  expiate  an 
ill-spent  life  by  a  final  act  of  self-sacrifice.     The  Adven- 
turers is  a  really  first-rate  story  of  the  cut-and-slash  kind. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  commend  the  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Keller. 


Idols.     By  William  J.  Locke. 
(Lane.     63.) 

On  "the  face  of  it,  Mr.  Locke's  new  story  is  rather  sensa- 
tional. He  gives  us  a  murder,  a  suicide,  a  divorce ;  there 
are  three  marriages,  whereof  one  is  secret,  and  another 
bigamous.  Incident,  however,  is  but  the  scaffolding  by 
means  of  which  he  would  set  out  the  characters  of  his 
creations.  These  are  four  :  two  men,  the  "  idols,"  average 
clay -footed  creatures ;  two  women,  put  rather  obtrusively 
at  opposite  poles  of  good  and  bad.  Hugh  Colman  is 
beguiled  by  the  bad  woman  into  a  situation  which 
leaves  him  charged  with  a  murder  and  tongue-tied  from 
clearing  himself.  The  good  woman,  Irene  Merriam,  saves 
him  by  committing  perjury  against  her  own  fair  fame. 
She  believes  that  her  own  husband  wiU  understand ;  but 
he  declines  to  do  so,  and  divorces  her.  From  this  point 
the  conduct  of  the  story  somewhat  strains  our  sense  of  the 
plausible.  Hugh  Colman,  previously  married  under  the 
rose  to  the  bad  woman,  shows  his  sense  of  gratitude  by 
committing  bigamy  with  Mrs.  Merriam.  Of  course  the 
thing  comes  to  light,  and  a  timely  suicide  makes  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  Mr.  Locke  has  grip  of  strong  emotional 
situations. 


Ahsalom^s  Hair  and  A  Painful  Memory.     By  Bjornstjerne 
Bjiirnson.     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

A  Painful  Memory  is  the  story  of  an  unjust  execution,  and 
only  occupies  few  pages.  Absalom^s  Hair,  published  in 
1894,  is  a  more  elaborate  piece  of  work.  Rafael  Kaas 
is  the  son  of  a  sporting  savage  who  beats  his  wife,  an 
audacious  novelist  with  Titian  hair.  The  story  concerns 
itself  with  the  general  mess  that  he  makes  of  life,  with 
his  relations  to  the  right  woman  and  the  wrong,  and  with 
his  estrangement  from  and  reconciliation  to  his  mother. 
Like  all  the  author's  work,  it  interests  and  repels. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


In  Storm  and  Strife. 


By  Jean  MiddleMass. 


The  good  old  manner  is  here.  For  example  :  "At  this 
moment  an  oath,  strong  and  fierce,  hissed  through  the  summer 
air."  Here,  again,  is  the  very  stuff  and  cadence  of  the  cheap 
novelette:  "Lady  Violet  Fremantle  as  she  stood  on  a  bright 
August  morning,  in  the  rose  garden  at  Coombe  Castle,  was  a 
vision  of  joy  and  delight.  A  basketful  of  glorious  specimens 
of  the  Queen  of  flowers  was  on  her  arm,  a  cluster  of  Gloires  de 
Dijon  was  pinned  into  the  front  of  her  white  bodice.  A  large 
sun-hat  was  set  jauntUy  on  the  fair  head,  about  which  the 
natural  curls  would  never  allow  themselves  to  be  repressed  by 
the  coiffeur's  art."     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     (is.) 

Horatio.  By  Harley  Rodney. 

Horatio's  other  name  is  Hopkins,  and  this  novel  is,  in  effect, 
his  biography.  Horatio  seems  to  be  a  bad  lot.  Perhaps  he 
reforms  ;  but  on  p.  36  he  is  telling  lies  "  in  the  most  unneces- 
sary manner "  at  Eton,  on  p.  j9  he  is  introducing  five  old 
Oxford  friends  to  a  gambUug  hell  for  a  sovereign  a  head,  on 
p.  132  he  has  abstracted  a  bottle  containing  a  new  explosivo 
from  the  laboratory  of  a  Government  official,  and  so  on. 
(Digby,  Long  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 
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Lewis    Carroll's    Suppressed 
Booklets. 

Our  title  refers  to  half-a-dozen  anonymous  booklets  in 
duU  red  covers  with  the  imprint  of  James  Parker  &  Co., 
Oxford.  These  "  Notes  by  an  Oxford  Chiel,"  for  such  is  the 
name  they  bear,  are  severally  entitled :  "The  New  Method 
of  Evaluation  as  Applied  to  ir" ;  "  The  Dynamics  of  a 
Parti-cle  "  ;  "  Facts,  Figures,  and  Fancies,  Relating  to  the 
Elections  to  tlie  Hebdomadal  Council,  the  Offer  of  the 
Clarendon  Trustees,  and  the  Proposal  to  Convert  the  Parks 
into  Cricket-Grounds  "  ;  "  The  New  Belfry  "  ;  "  The  Vision 
of  the  Three  T's :  a  Threnody";  and  "The  Blank 
Che<iue." 

Such  are  the  squibs  which,  during  the  years  1866-1874, 
proceeded  from  the  facile  pen  of  the  late  Eev.  Charles  Lut- 
widge  Dodgson,  known  to  fame  as  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  the 
author  of  the  immortal  Alice  in  Wonderland.  These  little 
brochures,  in  which  certain  interesting  and  important 
University  affairs  are  discussed  with  startling  ingenuity 
and  unfailing  wit,  have  been  scarcely  known  by  the  out- 
side world,  and,  unless  a  reprint  should  be  forthcoming, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  soon  only  "Lewis  Carroll" 
collectors  and  ardent  book-fanciors  will  be  aware  that 
these  evidences  of  a  genius  for  eccentric  originality 
ever  existed.  For  some  reason — perhaps  because  they 
failed  to  satisfy  the  more  mature  and  grave  mind  of  the 
author — Mr.  Dodgson  was  led  to  withdraw  every  copy 
which  the  publishers  had  in  their  possession,  and  now  the 
half-dozen  original  issues,  in  their  wrappers,  which  were 
obtainable  for  three  shillings,  are  marked  at  five  guineas. 
Even  copies  of  the  second  issues  are  selling  for  many 
times  their  published  price.      The  writer  is  fortunate  in 


pofloessing  an    author's  Mt    aoiuirttd    at  Mr.    l>odg»on'a 
sale. 

To  those  who,  observing  Mr.  Dodgson  in  his  relations 
with  the  University,  saw  in  him  the  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  don,  courteous  and  yet  reserved,  these  faoetioua 
effusions,  with  all  their  clever  word-juggling  on  current 
Oxford  topics  and  events,  revealed  an  entirely  now  side 
of  his  life.  At  every  turn  one  is  impressed  with  their 
brilliancy  and  aptness,  and  the  admirer  of  "  Lewis  Carroll " 
who  has  theui  on  his  shelves  is  lucky.  They  wereproiluced 
during  those  years  of  the  author's  life  which  witnessed 
his  best  achievements,  and  are  simply  inimitable.  At 
least,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  to  e(|ual  thmn 
in  their  own  particular  line. 

The  first-named,  sent  out  in  1865,  the  year  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Alice,  has  reference  to  a  question  which  hod 
been  demanding  solution  for  years.  As  Kegius  Professor 
of  (h«ek,  Jowett  had  won  great  distinction.  To  each  of 
the  Eegius  Professorships  a  nominal  salary  of  only  forty 
pounds  per  annum  was  originally  attached,  but  the  stipend 
of  every  Begiiis  Professor,  with  the  exception  of  Jowett, 
had  been  considerably  augmented  by  special  University 
grants  or  other  methods.  When,  however,  the  matter  of 
Jowett's  salary  came  before  Convocation  the  clergy 
trooped  to  Oxford  to  refuse  to  one  whose  opinions  they 
believed  to  be  harmful,  payment  for  excellent  work  with 
which  those  opinions  had  no  real  connexion.  In  1863 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  commenced  a  prosecution  of 
Jowett,  and,  in  writing  to  the  Time*  on  the  subject,  Pusey 
defended  himself  because  of  the  heresies  of  JSstays  and 
Reviews,  with  which  publication  Jowett  was,  of  course,  con- 
nected. Then,  in  186-1,  the  Oxford  Convocation  once  more 
refused  to  pay  Jowett  his  rightful  salary,  even  though  in 
this  instance,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  Pusey  and  Keble  re- 
commended the  grant ;  but  not  long  after  the  question  was 
settled.  More  extended  reference  to  the  dispute  cannot 
here  be  made. 

Mr.  Dodgson's  skit,  "The  Evaluation  of  ir,"  is  wholly 
delightful,  and,  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  shoidd  be 
read  in  its  entirety.  Only  extended  quotation  can  do  it 
the  slightest  justice.  The  introduction  adequately  explains 
itself: 

The  problem  of  evaluating  *,  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  mathematicians  from  the  earliest  ages,  had, 
down  to  our  own  time,  been  considered  as  purely  arith- 
metical. It  was  reserved  for  this  generation  to  make  the 
discovery  that  it  is  in  reahty  a  dyuauiical  problem,  and 
the  true  value  of  ■*,  which  appeared  an  ignis  fafnus  to  our 
forefathers,  has  been  at  last  obtained  under  pressure. 

The  following  are  the  main  data  of  the  problem :  Let 
U  —  the  University,  Q  —  Greek,  and  P  >-  Professor.  Then 
GP  •  Greek  Professor ;  let  this  bo  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  and  call  the  result  J  (Jowett). 

Also  let  W  *  the  work  done,  T  -  the  Times,  p  ■«  the 
given  payment,  ir  «•  the  payment  according  to  T,  and 
8  =  the  sum  required  ;  so  that  *      8. 

The  problem  is,  to  obtain  a  value  for  *  which  shall  be 
commensurable  with  W. 

In  the  early  treatises  on  this  subject,  the  mean  value 
assigned  to  »  will  be  found  to  be  40  000000.  Later  writers 
suspected  that  the  decimal  point  had  been  accident«lly 
shifted,  and  that  the  proper  value  was  4W)-00(H)0;  but,  as 
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the  details  of  the  process  for  obtaming  it  had  been  lost,  no 
further  progress  was  made  in  the  subject  till  our  own  time, 
though   several  most  ingenious    methods   were  tried  for 
solving  the  problem. 
The  methods,    of  which  the    author  proceeds    to  give  a 
brief  account,    are  Nationalisation,    the    Method   of    In- 
differences, Penrhyn's  Method  (Penrhyn  refers  to  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster),  the 
Method  of  Elimination  of  J  (Jowett),  and  "  the  great  dis- 
covery of  our  own  day,  the  Method  of  Evaluation  under 
Pressure." 

With  what  perfectly  assumed  seriousness,  excellent 
fooling,  and,  withal,  consummate  ability  is  it  done ' 
How  skilfully  E  and  E  {JEssays  and  Reviews)  are  made  to 
play  their  part,  and  EBP  and  HPL  (Pusey  and  Liddon) 
introduced  into  the  "Method  of  Indifferences."  The 
writer  proceeds  : 

It  was  now  necessary  to  investigate  the  locus  of  EBP  : 
this  was  found  to  be  a  species  of  Catenary,  called  the 
Patristic  Catenary,  which  is  usually  defined  as  "passing 
through  origen,  and  containing  many  multiple  points." 
The  locus  of  HPL  will  be  found  almost  entirely  to  coincide 
with  this. 
But  nothing,  surely,  can  surpass  the  "Elimination  of 
J,"  with  its  exquisite  wit  and  sarcasm  : 

It  had  long  been  perceived  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
evaluation  of  t  was  the  presence  of  J,  and  in  an  earher  age 
of  mathematics  J  would  probably  have  been  referred  to 
rectangular  axes,  and  divided  into  two  unequal  ])arts — a 
process  of  arbitrary  elimination  which  is  now  considered 
not  strictly  legitimate. 

It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  eliminate  J  by  an  appeal 
to  the  principle  known  as  "the  jiermanence  of  equivalent 
formularies."  This,  however,  failed  on  application,  as 
J  became  indeterminate.  Some  advocates  of  the  process 
would  have  preferred  that  J  should  be  eliminated  "  i«  toto." 
The  classical  scholar  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  "  toto" 
is  the  ablative  of  "  tumtum,"  and  that  this  beautiful  and 
expressive  phrase  embodied  tbe  wish  that  J  should  be 
eliminated  by  a  compulsory  religious  examination. 

It  was  next  proposed  to  eliminate  J  by  means  of  a 
"  canom'sant."  The  chief  objection  to  this  process  was,  that 
it  would  raise  J  to  an  inconveniently  high  power,  and 
would  after  aU  only  give  an  irrational  value  for  ir. 

One  other  method  suggested  was  that  ir  should  be 
treated  as  a  (jive7i  quantity :  this  theory  was  supported 
by  many  eminent  men  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere  ;  but, 
on  application,  J  was  found  to  exhibit  a  negative  sign, 
which  of  course  made  the  evaluation  impossible. 

The  modem  method  of  "  Evaluation  under  Pressure," 
■which  was  "crowned  with  brilliant  and  unexpected 
success,"  cannot  here  be  given,  but  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  process  has  been  correctly  performed,  and 
that  the  learned  world  may  be  congratulated  on  the  final 
settlement  of  this  most  difficult  problem."  The  entire 
pamphlet  is  in  its  way  unsurpassable. 

In  the  third  of  the  series,  "  Facts,  Figures,  and  Fancies," 
in  his  lines  on  "The  Deserted  Parks,"  a  parody  of  Gold- 
smith's "Deserted  Village,"  Mr.  Dodgson  thus  refers  to 
Prof.  Jowett  and  liis  much  debated  salary  : 

A  man  he  was  to  undergraduates  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
And  so,  I  ween,  he  would  have  been  till  now, 
Had  not  his  friends  ('twere  long  to  teU  you  how) 


Prevailed  on  him,  Jack-Homer  like,  to  try 

Some  method  to  evaluate  his  pie. 

And  win  from  those  dark  depths,  with  skilful  thumb, 

Five  times  a  hundredweight  of  luscious  plum — 

Yet  for  no  thirst  of  wealth,  no  love  of  praise, 

In  learned  labour  he  consumed  his  days  I  " 

The  year  1865  also  saw  the  issue  of  "  The  Dynamics  of 
a  Parti-de,"  with  its  motto — 

'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff 'd  out  by  an  article. 

The  author's  witty  ingenuity  now  found  a  congenial 
theme  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  events  in  the  Oxford 
University  of  this  century,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  (afterwards  Lord  Cran- 
brook)  as  its  Parliamentary  representative,  and  any  refer- 
ence in  book  or  paper  to  that  event  will  be  made  more 
attractive  by  extracts  from  this  smart  brochure.  Some  of 
its  definitions  are  well  worth  quoting : 

Plain  SuPERFlciAUTy  is  the  character  of  a  speech,  in 
which  any  two  points  being  taken,  the  speaker  is  found 
to  lie  wholly  with  regard  to  those  two  points. 

Plain  Anger  is  the  inclination  of  two  voters  to  one 
another,  who  meet  together,  but  whose  views  are  not  in 
the  same  direction. 

When  a  Proctor,  meeting  another  Proctor,  makes  the 
votes  on  one  side  equal  to  those  on  the  other,  the  feeling 
entertained  by  each  side  is  called  Eight  Anger. 

When  two  parties,  coming  together,  feel  a  Bight  Anger, 
each  is  said  to  be  complementary  to  the  other  (though, 
strictly  speaking,  this  is  very  seldom  the  case). 

Obtuse  Angeb,  is  that  which  is  greater  than  Eight 
Anger. 

There  is  a  sly  hit  in  the  axiom  : 

Men  who  take  a  double  in  the  same  (term)  are  equal  to 
anything. 

The  different  methods  of  voting  are  as  follows  : 

Alternando,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  — — ,  who  voted  for 
and  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  alternate  elections. 

Invertendo,  as  was  done  by  Mr. -,  who  came  all 

the  way  from  Edinburgh  to  vote,  handed  in  a  blank 
voting-paper,  and  so  went  home  rejoicing. 

CoMPONENDO,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  ,  whose  name 

appeared  on  both  committees  at  once,  whereby  he  got 
great  praise  from  all  men,  by  the  space  of  one  day. 

DiviDENDO,   as  in   Mr.   's  case,  who  being    sorely 

perplexed  in  his  choice  of  candidates,  voted  for  neither. 

Convertendo,  as  was  wonderfully  exemplified  by 
Messrs. and  ,  who  held  a  long  and  fierce  argu- 
ment on  the  election,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
each  had  vanquished  and  converted  the  other. 

Ex  ^QITLI  IN  proportione  pebturbata  seu  inor- 
dinata,  as  in  the  election,  when  the  result  was  for  a  long 
time  equalised,  and  as  it  were  held  in  the  balance,  by 
reason  of  those  who  had  first  voted  on  the  one  side  seeking 
to  pair  off  with  those  who  had  last  arrived  on  the  other 
side,  and  those  who  were  last  to  vote  on  the  one  side 
being  kept  out  by  those  who  had  first  arrived  on  the  other 
side,  whereby,  the  entry  to  the  Convocation  House  being 
blocked  up,  men  could  pass  neither  in  nor  out. 

As    to    representation  :     "  Magnitudes    are   algebraically 
represented  by  letters,  men  by  men  of  letters,  and  so  on." 
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Among  tlie  principal  systems  of  representation  is  the 
"Trilinear — i.e.,  by  means  of  a  line  which  takes  three 
different  (-ourses.  Such  a  line  is  usually  expressed  by 
three  letters,  as  W.E.G." 

In  his  own  unique  fashion  Mr.  Dodgson  thus  treats  of 
Differentiation : 

The  offset  of  Differentiation  on  »  Particle  is  very  re- 
remarkable,  the  first  Differential  beiug  frequently  of  a 
greater  value  than  the  original  Particle,  and  the  second  of 
less  enlightenment. 

For  example,  let  L  =  "Leader,"  S  =  "  Satiu-day," 
and  then  L.8.  =  "Leader  in  the  Saturday,"  (a  particle  of 
no  assignable  value).  Differentiating  once,  we  get  L.S.D., 
a  function  of  great  value.  Similarly  it  will  be  found  that, 
by  taking  the  second  Differential  of  an  euUgbtened 
Particle  (i.e.,  raising  it  to  the  Degree  D.D.),  the  enhghten- 
ment  becomes  rapidly  less.  The  effect  is  much  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  C :  in  this  case  the  enlightenment 
often  vanishes  altogether,  and  the  Particle  becomes  con- 
servative. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  whenever  the  symbol  L  is 
used  to  denote  "  Leader,"  it  must  be  affected  with  the 
sigu  +  :  this  serves  to  indicate  that  its  action  is  sometimes 
positive  and  sometimes  negative — some  particles  of  this 
class  having  the  property  of  drawing  others  after  them  (as 
"  a  Leader  of  an  army  "),  and  others  of  repelUng  them  (as 
"  a  Leader  of  the  Times  "). 

From  the  propositions  the  following  may  be  selected  : 

To  find  the  value  of  a  given  Examiner.  Example :  A 
takes  in  10  books  in  the  Final  Examination,  and  gets  a 
3rd  Class;  B  takes  iu  the  Examiners,  and  gets  a  2nd. 
Find  the  value  of  the  Examiners  in  terms  of  books.  Find 
also  their  value  in  terms  in  which  no  Examination  is  held. 

To  continue  a  given  series.  Example :  A  and  B,  who 
are  respectively  addicted  to  Fours  and  Fives,  occupy  the 
same  set  of  rooms,  which  is  always  at  Sixes  and  Sevens. 
Find  the  probable  amount  of  reading  done  by  A  and  B 
while  the  Eights  are  on." 

The  pamphlet  closes  with  a  demonstration  of  the  "  great 
Proposition  on  which  the  whole  theory  of  Eepresentation 
depends,  namely :  '  To  remove  a  given  Tangent  from  a 
given  Circle  and  to  bring  another  given  Line  into  contact 
with  it.' "  In  the  diagram,  UNIV  is  the  circle,  WEG  is, 
of  course,  the  tangent  in  contact,  and  GH  the  line  ("called 
'  the  base '  by  liberal  mathematicians  ")  not  in  contact 
with  it.  0  (Oxford)  is  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  I 
(Ireland)  the  point  of  its  maximum  illumination.  "  Now, 
so  long  as  WEG  preserves  a  perfectly  straight  course, 
GH  cannot  possibly  come  into  contact  with  the  circle,  but 
if  the  force  of  illumination,  acting  along  (^I,  cause  it  to 
bend,  a  partial  revolution  on  the  part  of  WEG  and  GH 
is  effected,  WEG  ceases  to  touch  the  circle,  and  GH  is 
immediately  brought  into  contact  with  it.     Q.E.F." 

<'The  Vision  of  the  Three  T's,"  relating  chiefly  to  the 
"beautifying  of  Thomas,  his  (iuadrangle,"  was  written  in 
1873.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  erection  of  the  bell- 
tower  at  Christ  Church,  the  alteration  in  the  parapet 
adjoining  the  hall,  and  the  now  entrance  to  the  Cathedral 
from  Tom  Quad,  wore  bitterly  resented  by  Mr.  Dodgson. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  only  skit  in  which  the  personal 
element  may  be  deemed  in  any  wise  objectionable,     The 


architect,  Mr.  George  Bodley,  figures  as  a  lunatic  under 
the  slightly  disguised  name  of  Jeoby,  and  the  "Tea-chest," 
the  "Trench,"  and  the  "  Tunnel  "  are  subjoctod  to  merci- 
less banter.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  introduced  in  the  "Ballad 
of  the  Wandering  Burgess"  as  "Our  Willie,"  and  is 
represented  as  expressing  his  disgust  in  no  mild  language : 

For  as  I'm  true  knight,  a  fouler  sight 

I'll  never  live  to  sec. 
Before  I'd  be  the  ruffian  dark 

Who  planned  this  (rbastly  show, 
I'd  serve  as  secretary's  clerk 

To  Ayrton  or  to  Lowe. 
Before  I'd  own  the  loathly  thing 

That  Christ  Church  (|uad  reveals, 
I'd  serve  as  shoeblack's  underling 

To  Odger  and  to  Beales  ' 

None  of  Mr.  Dodgson's  pamphlets  is  more  dlfBcolt  to 
summarise  than  this,  and  only  a  few  disconnected  sentences 
can  be  submitted.  In  the  "  Conference  betwixt  an 
Angler,  a  Hunter,  and  a  Professor,"  Piscator  thus  de- 
scribes the  fish  proper  to  University  waters  : 

The  Commoner  kinds  we  may  let  pass :  for  though  some 
of  them  be  easily  Plucked  forth  from  the  water,  yet  are 
they  so  slow,  and  withal  have  so  little  in  them,  that  they 
are  good  for  nothing,  unless  they  be  crammed  up  to  the 
very  eyes  with  such  stuffing  as  comes  readiest  to  hand.  Of 
these  the  Stickle-back,  a  mighty  slow  fish,  is  chiefest,  and 
along  with  him  you  may  reckon  the  Fluke,  and  divers 
others:  all  these  belong  to  the  "Mullet"  genus,  and  be 
good  to  play,  though  scarcely  worth  examination. 

I  will  now  say  somewhat  of  the  Nobler  kinds,  and  chiefly 
of  the  Gold-fish,  which  is  a  species  highly  thought  of,  and 
much  sought  after  in  these  parts,  not  only  by  men,  but  by 
divers  birds,  as,  for  example,  the  King-fishers :  and  note 
that  wheresoever  you  shall  see  those  birds  assemble,  and 
but  few  insects  about,  there  shall  you  ever  find  the  Gold 
fish  most  Hvely  and  richest  in  flavour ;  but  wheresoever 
you  perceive  swarms  of  a  certain  gray  fly,  called  the  Dnn- 
fiy,  there  the  Gold-fish  are  ever  poorer  in  quality,  and  the 
King-fishers  seldom  seen. 

A  good  Perch  may  sometimes  be  found  hereabouts : 
but  for  a  good  fat  Plaice  (which  is  indeed  but  a  mognifipd 
Perch)  you  may  search  these  waters  in  vain.  They  that 
love  such  dainties  must  needs  betake  them  to  some  distant 
Sea.  .  .  . 

Nowadays  [says  the  Professor]  all  that  is  good  comes 
from  the  German.  Ask  our  men  of  science:  they  will 
tell  you  that  any  German  book  must  needs  surpass  an 
Enghsh  one.  Aye,  and  even  an  English  book,  worth 
naught  in  this  its  uative  dress,  shall  become,  when 
rendered  into  German,  a  valuable  contribution  to  Science. 
.  .  .  I'll  amaze  you  yet  more.  No  learned  man  doth  now 
talk,  or  even  so  much  as  cough,  save  only  in  Germou.  The 
time  has  been,  I  doubt  not,  when  an  honest  English 
"Hem I"  was  held  enough,  both  to  clear  the  voice  and 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  company,  but  nowadays  no  man 
of  science,  that  setteth  any  store  by  his  g;ood  name,  will 
cough  otherwise  than  thus :  "  Ach  I  Each !  Auch  I  " 

When  the  new  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  is  spoken  of  as 
a  railway  tunnel,  and  one  says  he  sees  no  rails,  the 
response  is :  "  Patience,  good  Sir !  For  railing  we  look  to 
the  Public.     The  College  doth  but  furnish  aleepeia."    Of 
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the  " Baocbanalian  Ode"  at  the  end  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  rerse  : 

Here's  to  the  Censors,  who  symbolise  Sense, 

Just  as  Mitres  incorporate  Might,  Sir  I 
To  the  Bursar,  who  never  expands  the  expense  ! 
And  the  Readers,  who  always  do  right,  Sir ! 
Tutor  and  Don, 
Let  them  jog  on  ! 
I  warrant  they'U  rival  the  centuries  gone  ! 

The  booklet  thus  conoludes ; 

Venator:  "Oh  me!      Look  you,    Master!      A  fish,    a 
fish !  " 

Piacator  ;  "  Then  let  us  hook  it."     {They  hook  it.) 


Classification  of  Women. 

It  is  strange,  as  the  correspondence  still  running  in  the 
Chronicle  helps  to  prove,  how  few  words  there  are  in 
ordinary  circulation  nowadays  to  express  the  differentia 
of  female  disposition.  The  most  generally  used  words — 
"lady,"  "woman,"  "  girl,"  with  the  prefixes  "Mrs."  and 
"Miss" — show  difference  in  quality  or  in  age,  without 
calling  attention  to  any  characteristic  peculiarities  of  that 
quality  or  age,  and  they  lack  power  in  drawing  even  these 
broad  distinctions.  The  word  "female"  is  also  used  to 
introduce  a  new  quality  distinction,  or  rather  the  lack  of 
it;  "female"  being  to  "woman"  what  "woman"  is  to 
"lady."  "Girl,"  with  its  quality  distinction  "Miss,"  is 
merely  the  general  term  denoting  youth ;  on  marriage  this 
grows  into  "  woman  "  or  "  lady  "  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  "Miss"  is  exalted  into  "Mrs."  If  more  delicate 
distinctions  are  needed  to  express  peculiar  disposition, 
special  descriptive  phrases  have  to  be  invented,  and  each 
new  description  depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  temper 
and  on  the  peculiar  Une  of  thought  of  the  person  making 
it ;  as,  for  instance,  the  "  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain "  of 
Mr.  Meredith,  or  the  unprintable  but  well-meant  idioms 
of  the  ordinary  slummer.  There  are  no  general  expres- 
sions which  at  once  explain  condition,  temperament,  and 
manner,  current  among  averagely  educated  people  ;  unless 
we  except  "  old  cat,"  a  term  in  general  use  among  all 
classes.  The  English  language,  then,  as  at  present 
spoken,  seems  insufficient,  and  the  loss  of  what  were 
formerly  common  expressions  is  a  great  one,  and  should 
be  corrected. 

These  old  words,  which  have  almost  entirely  lapsed,  such 
as  "  baggage,"  "  hussy,"  "  wench,"  and  so  forth,  were 
for  the  most  part  used  in  the  classification  of  the  j'oung 
female ;  the  old  were  distinguished  by  such  terms  as 
"jade,"  "shrew,"  "virago,"  "witch,"  and  others  not 
generally  used  in  polite  society,  but  of  these  "jade  "  and 
"  shrew  "  were  also  applied  to  youth.  By  such  words 
were  females  almost  entirely  classified  ;  for  the  current 
expressions  of  the  present  day,  "  Mrs."  and  "  Miss,"  had 
very  little  value  :  they  were  the  mere  coppers  of  the 
e::tensive  word-coinage  of  the  old  times.  "Mistress" 
then  stood  indifferently  for  either  "Mrs."  or  "Miss," 
and   the  word  had  then   none   of  that  peculiar  flavour 


which  it  carries  with  it  nowadays.  In  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  "  we  have  : 

Evans;  .  .   .  "There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter 
to  Master  Thomas  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity." 
Slender :  "  Mistress  Anne  Page  P  " 

These  old-time  expressions  had,  too,  their  own  particular 
adjectives,  the  whole  phrase  fully  explaining  the  type  of 
woman.  So  "  baggage  "  was  associated  with  "  coy," 
"  wench  "  with  "  silly,"  and  "  minx  "  with  "  sly." 

"  Coy  baggage "  seemed  to  apply  not  merely  to  the 
modest  and  retiring  maid — or  "girl,"  as  we  should  now 
gay — but  rather  to  one  who  made  pretence  of  modesty, 
using  it  as  an  additional  weapon  of  offence  and  as  a  new 
snare  wherewith  to  decoy  men  into  the  net  of  her  charms. 
For  the  expression  infers  considerable  personal  charm. 
Where  the  assumed  modesty  is  unsupported  by  personal 
charm,  and  where  the  assumption  is  not,  as  it  were, 
licensed  by  youth,  "  coy  "  becomes  "  sly,"  which  is  not  so 
nice,  and  the  "  coy  baggage,"  grown  old  enough  to  know 
better,  becomes  a  "sly  minx."  "Wench"  would  seem 
to  have  been  to  some  slight  extent  a  term  of  reproach, 
originally  ajjplied  to  the  country  maid,  unsophisticated, 
and  wanting  in  that  savoir  /aire  so  necessary  in  polite 
society.  It  would  be  used  by  the  irate  father  to  the 
daughter  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  marriage  were 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  his  own.  If  the  father, 
either  gaining  his  end,  or  perhaps  giving  way  in  the 
vain  hope  that  the  daughter  might,  after  aU,  be  able 
to  look  after  herself,  returned  to  good  humour,  "  wench  " 
would  be  softened  down  to  "  hussy,"  though  the  new  term 
would  still  imply  some  slight  reproach.  As  in  Thf 
Double  Dealer : 

Sir  Paul:  "Ah,  this  eye,  this  left  eye!  This  has  done 
execution  in  its  time,  girl ;  why,  thou  hast  my  leer,  hussy, 
just  thy  father's  leer." 

"Hussy"  is  also  applied,  like  "hoyden,"  to  the  young 
maid,  untramelled,  and  as  yet  untroubled  by  her  parent's 
views  of  marriage,  in  that  she  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
marriageable  age.  "  Jade  "  sometimes  takes  the  place 
of  "hussy,"  but  in  keeping  with  its  original  meaning. 
"  A  sorry  hag "  is  applied  more  often  to  the  married 
woman.  To  her  also  were  applied  the  terms  "  virago " 
(an  impudent,  manlike  woman),  "  shrew,"  and  "  witch," 
and  into  such  might  grow  up  the  "coy  baggage,"  and 
more  generally  the  "  sly  minx." 

As  an  example  of  what  we  lose  nowadays  in  power  of 
expression,  here  is  a  final  quotation  from  Vanbrugh's  Esop. 
Learchus  is  trying  to  persuade  his  daughter,  who  is 
already  in  love  with  another,  to  marry  the  hunch-backed 
but  famous  Esop : 

Learchm :  Look,  look,  look,  how  he  gazes  at  her ! 
Cupid's  hard  at  work ;  I  see  that  already.  Slap  :  there, 
he  hits  him — if  the  wench  would  but  do  her  part.  But 
see,  see,  how  the  perverse  young  baggage  stands  biting 
her  thumbs,  and  won't  give  him  one  kind  glance.  Ah, 
the  sullen  jade  !  Had  it  been  a  handsome,  strong  dog  of 
five-and-twenty,  she'd  'a'  fallen  a-coquetting  on  't  with 
every  inch  about  her.  My  good  lord  does  my  daughter 
too  much  honour.  Ah,  that  the  wench  wou'd  but  do  her 
pait !     "  Hark  you,  hussy." 
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The  Contributors'   Playground. 

Names  to  Conjure  With. 

We  are  easily  bewitched  by  the  magic  of  names.  In  many 
oases  there  is  a  definite  association  of  ideas  linked  with 
these  sounds  of  "  graraaryo."  But  perhaps  the  strongest 
spell  is  cast  by  tho  names  that  touch  the  most  lightly  upon 
our  conscious  memories,  and  of  this  kind  I  find  none  more 
potent  than  those  that  crowd  the  histories  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory.  To  begin  with,  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  book 
is  "  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting,"  through  which  images  are 
seen  as  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake — bright  indeed,  but 
with  the  wavering  brightness  of  a  dream. 

His  intangible  cavaliers,  although  in  a  vague  sense  alive 
and  akin  to  us,  are  yet  remote  and  monumental  as  the 
effigies  of  Crusaders.  Their  trumpets  clang  with  no 
earthly  clangour :  the  notes  are  borne  from  planetary  dis- 
tances, and  reach  us  alien  as  the  light  of  Arcturus.  But 
the  pomp  and  glamo\ir  of  their  names !  They  subdue  and 
dazzle  and  bewilder  like  the  thronging  banners  of 
mediroval  triumphs,  "  innumerable  of  stains  and  dyes,  and 
blushing  with  the  blood  of  queens  and  kings  "  :  Urience 
of  Gore,  and  the  crowned  Anguish  of  Ireland  ;  the  King 
of  the  Strait  Marches,  and  his  brother  of  Listenoyse ;  Sir 
Melion  of  the  Mountain,  clean  of  thew ;  and  Sir  Pelles, 
neighboured  with  sacred  glory,  "nigh  cousin  unto  Joseph 
of  Arimathy  "  ! 

Thick  and  thicker  still  they  press :  Sir  Gringamor  • 
Sir  Sagramore  le  Desirous,  of  the  wandering  eye ;  Sir 
Persaunt  of  Ind ;  Sir  Briant  de  la  Forest  Savage,  whose 
brown  helm  is  wreathed  with  oak  leaves ;  Sir  Palomides 
the  Saracen ;  Sir  Griflot  le  Fise  de  Dieu ;  Sir  Breuse 
Saunce  Pitie ;  "  the  knight  that  was  hight  Melodias  "  ; 
keen  Sir  Froll  of  the  Outer  Isles  ;  with  Sir  Carados  of  the 
Dolourous  Tower,  and  Sir  Galahault  the  Haughty  Prince. 
And  these  are  but  the  vanguard  of  the  array  !  Here  is  a 
pageant  more  sumptuous  than  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian. 

B. 

The  Merry  Monarch. 
While  looking  through  BeU's  Songs  from  the  Dramatists, 
the  other  day,  I  lighted  upon  Shirley's  fine  dirge,  "  No 
Armour  against  Fate,"  from  his  "  Contention  of  Ajax  and 
Ulysses,"  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  footnote  stating  it  to 
have  been  the  favourite  song  of  Charles  the  Second.  Yet, 
after  all,  why  not  ?  Of  its  kind,  the  poem  is  among  the 
best  in  the  language,  and  Charles  was  ever  a  good  critic  : 
while  the  poet's  attitude  was  the  king's  too.  The  paradox 
of  monarchy  amused  him  continually :  he  knew  better 
than  anyone  that  he  was  not  the  best  man  in  the  realm. 
Again,  Charles  was  a  rake,  and  it  takes  a  rake  to  appreci- 
iite  fully  a  reminder  of  the  necessary  end  of  all  things. 
None  so  impressed  as  he;  none  so  fearful  and  yet  so 
willing  to  hug  the  hint.     Tliis  is  the  song : 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 

Th-re  is  no  armour  against  fate  ; 
Dea'.h  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  : 
iScsptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  thp  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 


Some  men  with  swordH  may  reap  the  flMd, 
And  plant  fresh  laureU  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  uorvuR  at  laat  muit  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  hUU  : 
Karly  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  deftth. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  purjtle  altar  now 

See,  where  the  victor-victim  bleed< : 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

Ninety-eight  out  of  every  casual  hundretl  people  that 
were  asked,  would  attribute  the  cuncladiog  ouplet  to 
Shakespeare.  T.  L. 


Things  Seen. 

Dandies. 

On  the  evening  of  Cliristmas  Day  I  allowed  the  bella  of 
St.  Paul's  to  draw  me  into  the  City.  The  moon  was  riding 
high  between  the  bell  tower  and  the  clock  tower,  and  as  I 
crossed  the  space  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  it  rushed  toward 
the  dome  and  flashed  behind  the  Cross.  All  was  quiet  as 
a  village.  A  few  people  groped  up  the  gpreat  steps  to 
where  a  single  oil  lamp,  gleaming  among  Wren's  enormous 
pillars,  showed  wayfarers  where  they  might  have  shelter 
and  psalms.  The  bells  dropped  into  their  final  ding-dong 
— 80  gently  importunate.  Not  a  cab,  not  an  omniboB ; 
nothing  but  the  chill  warehouses  standing  around,  awk- 
wardly, like  children  whose  game  is  broken. 

I  walked  down  Ludgate-hill.  At  least  one  could  see 
TiOndon.  The  gradient  of  Fleet-street  was  revealed,  and 
its  antique  curve.  Not  a  light  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  was 
intercepted :  one  saw  the  bridge  and  felt  the  river.  The 
people?  A  few  "couples."  A  policeman.  An  old  man 
who  wheeled  a  "  hokey-pokey"  barrow  and  had  all  Fleet- 
street  to  himself,  but  no  hope.  Suddenly  in  front  of  me 
two  young  men — such  pretty  fellows !  They  belonged  to 
one  of  the  great  shops  in  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  and 
had  left  their  barracks  for  a  stroll.  Their  mates  were 
scattered  to  the  counties  far  away.  No  firelight  or  nuts 
for  these  two ;  so  they  had  come  out  to  be  seen  at  any 
cost.  All  this  was  written  in  the  backs  of  their  frock- 
coats,  in  the  scarce  perceptible  tilt  of  their  tall  hats.  They 
scorned  overcoats — with  such  figures  and  such  fits !  They 
would  not  even  wear  their  gloves,  but  carried  them  new 
and  flat  as  they  had  come  from  the  box.  Their  white 
spats  teased  my  vision,  and  their  heads  moved  in  dreadful 
unison.  I  declare  they  were  the  only  intelligible  and  solf- 
centred  people  abroad.  They  wei-e  happy  in  all  that 
solitude,  for  if  there  were  few  to  see  them  they  could  at 
least  see  each  other.  And  as  they  faded  westward  they 
filled  me  with  more  rapture  than  St.  Paul's. 
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For  Foreign  Service. 

At  every  door  of  the  train  was  a  little  knot  of  red-coats 
and  at  each  carriage  window  a  head  or  two  was  thrust 
out.  Half-way  down  the  platform,  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  train,  was  the  band.  Suddenly  the  bandmaster 
ordered  attention,  the  guard  blew  his  whistle,  and  as  the 
engine  uttered  its  first  snorts  the  music  of  "AuldLang 
Syne  "  broke  forth : 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 

And  never  brought  to  min', 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

The  train  moved  with  almost  sympathetic  slowness ;  at 
every  window  crowded  the  travellers,  leaning  out,  waving, 
calling  good-byes ;  their  comrades  on  the  platform  waved 
and  called  in  return;  and  the  sonorous,  melancholy  air 
filled  the  great  station  : 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

As  far  as  the  train  was  in  sight  red  sleeves  waved  from  its 
windows.  In  three  niiniites  the  train  was  out  of  sight. 
"With  dreadful  promptitude  the  band  ceased  playing  and 
hastened  to  the  refreshment  room.  The  last  thing  I  saw 
was  a  comet  and  a  bassoon  jammed  in  the  doorway. 
India  must  be  ruled,  but  the  routine  of  thirst  cannot  be 
interrupted. 


Loneliness. 

We  were  all  pulling  crackers  one  with  another  at  our 
table  in  the  comer  of  the  big  dining-room,  and  crowning 
ourselves  with  paper  absurdities.  For  it  was  Christmas 
and  Brighton,  and  the  hotel  manager  had  festooned  the 
dessert  dishes  with  crackers.  The  clink  of  glass,  the 
rattle  of  chatter,  the  ripple  of  laughter,  rising  now  and 
again  to  a  yell  of  merriment — and  a  sudden  silence  seemed 
to  fall  as  I  looked  into  the  mirror  in  front  of  me. 

"Why  are  you  so  solemn?"  my  companion  asked, 
loaning  over  the  table. 

I  looked  past  her  laughing  face,  crowned  with  a  tissue 
helmet,  over  her  shoulder  into  the  mirror,  in  which  I 
could  see  a  section  of  the  long  table  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  room.  A  lonely  woman,  middle-aged,  with 
thin  hair  turning  grey,  had  picked  a  cracker  from  the 
dish  before  her ;  she  looked  to  right  and  left,  and  then, 
taking  her  cracker  in  both  hands,  she  furtively  pulled  it — 
under  the  table. 


My  Mistres.s. 

I  LivK  a  life  apart  from  other  men 
And  BO  know  joys  beyond  the  common  ken  ; 
While  they  press  on  and  never  reach  their  goal. 
Here,  in  a  garret,  I  possess  my  soul. 

From  "  The  Qohhii  Person  in  the  Heart," 
by  C.  F.  Bragdm. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

TnEieature  of  tho  Private  Views  at  the  end  of  last  week 
was  not  to  be  found  where  it  is  usually  sought — in  the 
presence  of  this  or  that  celebrity  who  goes  through  the 
Gallery  neither  specially  attracted  to  nor  recoiling  from  the 
works  upon  the  walls.  Not  that  the  usual  people  and 
episodes  of  interest  were  wanting.  The  Bishop  of  Eochester 
wandered  among  the  Eembrandts  at  Burlington  House  ; 
and  Count  Deym  greeted  the  Chinese  Ambassador. 
Several  Dowagers,  whom  Eembrandt  would  have  been 
happy  to  paint — Lady  Westbury  and  Lady  Haldon  of  tlie 
number — were  there,  as  well  as  younger  women,  including 
Lady  Haliburton,  Lady  Eomney,  Lady  Headfort,  Lady 
Colin  Campbell,  and  Lady  Carew.  But  these  were  not  the 
sight  of  sights.  That  was  supplied,  to  my  eyes,  at  the  New 
Gallery  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  ranging  round  the 
rooms  lined  with  the  works  of  Sir  Edward  Bume  Jones. 


The  Duke  came  straight  from  lunch,  and  was  in  the  best 
of  spirits  as  he  entered  the  large  room.  But  his  spirits  seemed 
to  evaporate  cs  he  progressed,  and  the  smile  with  which  he 
set  forth  had  no  ghost  of  it  remaining  by  the  time  he  left 
the  Gallery,  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seemed,  a  man  who  had 
been  worsted.  The  typical  British  Field-Marshal,  brought 
up  on  Leslie  and  rising  to  a  climax  of  admiration  before 
Landseer,  whose  pride  in  our  own  "  British  School  "  was 
part  of  liis  patriotism — what  could  he  do  in  a  gallery  of 
paintings  borrowing  their  inspiration  from  medireval  Italy, 
a  gallery  in  which  the  politeness  due  from  a  guest  to  the 
taste  of  his  hosts  forbade  any  explosion  of  expletives  ?  It 
was  foimd  necessary,  the  day  after,  to  recoup  the  Duke's 
exhausted  faith  in  the  future  of  British  Art  by  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Caton  Woodville's  "Charge  of  the  2l8t  Lancers  at 
Omdurman." 


The  prediction,  made  in  this  column,  that  Sir  Henry 
Hawkins  would  find  his  name  down  for  a  peerage  in  the 
New  Year  Honours  List  has  been  fulfilled.  The  fact  is, 
that  at  the  Jubilee  Sir  Henry  allowed  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  understand  that  he  would  retire  with  a  coronet,  but  the 
hint  was  not  taken.  Eecent  events  have  led  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  take  a  different  course,  and  Lord  Hawkins 
has  his  ambition — no  mean  one  either.  The  fact  is,  that 
though  an  octogenarian.  Lord  Hawkins  has  full  possession 
of  his  acute  powers;  and  the  wrench  of  his  retirement 
from  the  long  exercise  of  judicial  functions  will  be  eased  a 
little  by  occasional  sittings  among  the  legal  Lords  in  cases 
of  appeal. 

The  name  of  Sir  Philip  Currie  among  new  peers  will 
give  pleasure  to  a  large  circle  of  his  own  and  of  his  wife's 
friends  outside  the  ranks  of  diplomacy.  Sir  Philip,  before 
he  became  so  occupied  with  "  affairs,"  was  a  diligent 
reader.  No  other  man  knows  his  Thackeray  better,  or  his 
Dickens  so  well.  With  poetry,  in  which  his  tastes  are 
perhaps  a  little  old-fashioned,  he  has  a  wide  ac(iuaintance ; 
and  it  was  by  her  verse  that  he  first  admired  the  lady,  then 
known  in  society  as  Mrs.  Singleton,  and  in  literature  as 
"  Violet  Fane,"  who  now  shares  his  name  and  its  new 
honours.      Mrs.    Singleton,    twenty  years    ago,    was  the 
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centre  of  a  largo  circle  of  literary  friends.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  World,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  was  suppliant  for 
all  he  could  got  from  her  pen  ;  and  she  was  one  of  the 
first  (liBcoverers  of  the  talent  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  fresh 
from  Oxford,  whose  appreciation  of  her  own  turn  of 
piquant  talk  has  left  its  easily  detected  traces  in  some  of 
his  published  pages.  Lady  Currie  has  not  been  so 
industrious  with  her  pen  as  was  Mrs.  Singleton  ;  still,  she 
has  not  any  final  intention  to  put  it  down.  Lord 
lieaconstiold  used  to  compare  the  House  of  Commons  to 
iJon  Juan  and  the  House  of  Lords  to  Paradise  Lost. 
Perhaps  the  association  of  ideas  will  lead  Lady  Currie, 
whose  verse  has  been  nothing  if  not  Don  Juanish  hitherto, 
to  attempt  a  graver  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had 
Byron  lived  long  enough,  by  the  natural  law  of  reaction 
he  would  have  taken  his  place  by  Dr.  Watts  as  a  writer  of 
hymns. 

Theee  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  nearly  every  case  in  the 
Law  Courts  about  the  sacrosanct  secrecy  of  communica- 
tions between  lawyer  and  client.  No  doubt,  the  rule  is  a 
necessary  one  in  the  case  of  a  guilty  man  on  his  defence, 
though  its  extension  to  witnesses — say,  in  a  divorce  case — 
who  are  giving  bogus  evidence  which  varies  absolutely  in 
its  final  version  from  the  first  they  gavo  to  the  lawyer  who 
uses  them,  is  a  scandal  which  clamours  for  suppression. 
In  one  or  two  minor  ways,  however,  this  doctrine  of  the 
absolutely  sacred  and  confidential  nature  of  the  relations 
between  solicitor  and  cUent  is  capable  of  a  little  more 
stringent  application.  For  instance,  when  one  reads  the 
contents  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes,  communi- 
cated to  the  Press  this  week,  one  wonders  whether  the 
substitution  of  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  that 
of  Lord  Rosebery  as  the  inheritor  of  a  racing  cup  won  by 
the  late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  was  intended  for  publication  by 
the  testator.  Probably  not.  For  the  idea  that  his  first 
thoughts  were  for  Lord  Eosebery  will  be  likely  to  take  a 
little  gilt  from  the  cup  when  it  goes  to  the  choice  of  the 
testator's  second  thoughts ;  and  Lord  Eosebery  himself 
may  easily  be  forgiven  a  certain  sensitiveness  in  being 
apparently  set  aside.  One  can  imagine,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing between  them,  the  Prince  saying :  "  You  can  take  it  if 
you  like,"  and  Lord  Eosebery  making  a  negative  reply 
neater  than  it  is  quite  easy  to  put  into  his  mouth  in  a 
moment.  The  fact  is,  that  trivial  as  the  incident  is,  it  is 
worth  noticing  as  the  occasion  for  a  protest  against  the 
publication,  not  of  the  bequests  a  man  has  made  (which 
some  people  think  in  itself  a  slight  intrusion),  but  of  the 
bequests  he  thought  of  making,  but  did  not  make.  It  is 
adding  insult  to  injury  when  you  leave  a  man  nothing  to 
tell  the  world  that  you  once  meant  to  make  him  your  heir ; 
and  even  the  inheritor  himself  may  well,  as  in  this  case, 
protest  that  the  cup  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  him  did 
it  not  contain  these  superfluous  drops  of  bitterness. 

The  marriage  of  the  Hon.  Nevill  Lytton  and  Miss 
Judith  Blunt  will  take  place  in  Cairo  on  the  first  day  of 
next  month. 


names  that  can  never  now  be  disalliod.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  no  prouder  moment  than  when  he  made  a  meml>er 
of  this  great  house  of  his  own  race  a  British  {>eer.  His 
personal  relations  with  the  members  of  the  family  were 
always  a  pleasure  to  him.  From  the  Sidonia  of  Coninijiby 
to  the  Nouchatels  of  Endymion  he  made  the  Bothschihls 
live  in  his  pages ;  and  it  is  in  Rothschild's  strong-room 
that  his  own  papers  and  letters  now  lie — the  most  precious 
deposit  even  Rothschild's  strong-room  ever  had. 


It  is  common  enough  for  America  to  be  sensitive  al>out 
travellers'  tales ;  and  the  hospitality  the  RepuT)lic  extends 
to  the  stranger  within  her  gates  gives  her,  in  truth,  a  claim 
on  Ills  when  ho  goes  home  and  publishes  his  impressions. 
But  now  it  is  the  turn  of  Italy  to  talk  about  a  breach  of 
hospitality,  and  to  hurl  the  phrase  at  the  head  of  an 
American,  Mr.  Marion  Crawford.  That  is  just  a  little 
ridiculous ;  for  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  is  no  mere  visitor  to 
Italy,  but  can  speak  almost  as  one  of  her  own  sons.  His 
father,  Thomas  Crawford,  sculptor,  lived  in  Borne  from 
1837  until  18d7,  and  he  himself  was  born  in  Tuscany  in 
185'i.  Most  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  Rome,  and  his 
education  was  completed  at  the  University  there.  When 
he  married,  rather  early,  he  settled  near  Naples,  and  there 
ho  still  abides,  on  his  own  small  estate.  It  seema  absurd, 
therefore,  to  deny  to  Mr.  Crawford  the  liberty  of  speech 
of  a  native  when,  in  a  letter  to  a  New  York  paper,  he 
speaks  of  the  taxation  and  the  other  social  conditions  of 
Italy.  The  g^eat  offence  taken  is  with  his  statement  that 
King  Humbert  is  not  an  Italian ;  and  that  does  seem 
needless  hair-splitting.  Savoy  is  not  Italy,  of  course. 
But  neither,  at  that  rate,  was  Buonaparte  a  Frenchman ; 
and  we  have  our  own  House  of  Hanover,  and  Hanover  is 
not  England. 


The  presence  of  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli  at  meetings 
held  in  county  Bucks  in  support  of  the  candidature  of 
the   Hon.   Walter  Rothschild  keeps   in   association    two 


The  Book   Market. 

A  Catalogue  of  Men. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Pott  Office  Directory  bears  on  its 
fat  red  back  the  proud  words  "100th  Edition."  Within 
we  find  an  historical  "  Note,"  an<l  also  a  facsimile  of  a  map 
of  London  published  in  1799.  The  contrast  between  this 
map  and  the  new  frontispiece  map  for  1899  is  one  which 
might  be  studied  in  detail  for  many  hours  without  weari- 
ness, but  we  cannot  dwell  on  this  subject.  It  is  more  to 
the  point  to  set  down  in  outline  the  history  of  a  book 
which,  in  its  own  way,  and,  indeed,  from  several  points  of 
view,  may  claim  to  be  the  most  wonderful  book  in  the 
world.  A  representative  of  the  AcADEirr  has  catechised 
Mr.  Kelly  thus : 

"What  is  the  precise  meaning,  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  state- 
ment that  this  is  the  1 00th  edition  of  the  Pott  Ofet 
Directory  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  have  issued 
it  ourselves  for  one  hundred  years.  The  Directory  took  its 
rise  in  the  old  Lombard-street  General  Post  Office  a 
century  ag^.  It  passed  into  our  hands  some  forty 
years  later.  You  would  like  the  whole  story?  In 
the  thirties  my  father  was  offered  the  post  of  Inspector- 
General  of  Letter  Carriers.     That  was  in  the  days  of  the 
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old  twopenny  postmen,  who  went  about  the  streets  with 
their  bells  collecting  and  delivering  letters  and  taking 
their  fees.  My  father  accepted  the  post,  and  he  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  buy  the  copyright  of  the  Pod  Office 
Direclory  from  his  predecessor.  That  will  appear  to  you 
to  be  a  curious  proceeding.  But  the  Directory,  such  as  it 
was,  was  thea  compiled  by  the  Letter  Carriers,  and  its  sale 
and  the  profits  arising  therefrom  were  vested  in  the 
Inspector-General  of  Letter  Carriers.  The  Carriers  made 
something  by  acting  as  agents  for  the  book,  and  the 
Inspector-General  was  not  expected  to  account  to  the 
Post  Office  for  his  fairly  large  receipts.  Well,  this  was 
an  anomalous  state  of  affairs,  and  a  certain  Member  of 
Parliament  brought  in  a  Bill  to  end  it.  The  result 
was  that  the  post  of  Inspector-General  of  Letter  Carriers 
was  abolished,  and  my  father  walked  out  of  her  Majesty's 
Post  Office — with  the  Directory." 

"^ith.i\ie  Directory'}" 

"Certainly.  For,  as  his  post  was  abolished,  he  had  no 
successor  who  could  claim  the  right  to  purchase  it.  He 
was  its  last  and,  therefore,  its  permanent  possessor." 

"And  that  is  how  the  Post  Office  Directory  became 
'  KeUy's '  ?  " 

"Yes.  Mind  you,  at  that  time  there  were  two  private 
Directories  distinctly  better  than  the  P.  0.,  but  my  father 
immediately  saw  the  value  of  the  title,  and  of  the  prestige 
that  went  with  it,  and  he  set  to  work  to  develop  the 
derelict." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Kelly,  taking  its  growth  for  granted,  how 
do  you  maintain  the  Directory  and  ensure  its  accuracy  ?  " 

"  It  could  not  be  done  but  by  trained  men,  and  an  exact 
organisation.  With  these  it  is  simple  enough.  So  many 
districts — a  man  to  each — paper  slips — a  '  clearing '  of 
these  in  our  offices — and  so  bit  by  bit  (and  all  within 
the  space  of  two  or  three  months)  each  new  Directory  takes 
shape.  Of  course  wo  receive  great  assistance  in  proof- 
reading from  interested  parties.  The  Government  offices 
correct  our  lists  of  their  officials  regularly." 

"  Does  your  work  undergo  any  interesting  changes  as 
years  go  on?  The  Directory  is  surely  a  delicate  social 
barometer  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  notice  one  thing — the  growth  of  flats.  I 
remember  when  we  were  told  that  English  people  would 
never  adopt  the  flat  system,  would  never  '  feel  at  liome  ' 
in  anything  but  a  house.  And  the  first  flats  waited  long 
for  tenants.     But  now !  .  .  . 

"Our  difficulty?  Well,  you  talk  of  an  Englishman's 
house  being  his  castle,  but  commend  me  to  his  flat  as  the 
more  impregnable  fortress.  What  with  the  janitor  who 
intercepts  our  canvassers  at  every  entrance,  like  Cerberus, 
and  the  ease  with  which  your  flat-tc^iant  skips  whither  he 
will,  leaving  his  flat  dumb  and  empty,  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  completing  some  of  our  lists." 

"About  how  much  correction  does  the  Directory  require 
from  year  to  year  ?  " 

"I  calculate  that  one  name  in  seven  or  eight  needs 
correction.  This  proportion  means  the  alteration  of  many 
thousands  of  names.  Our  aim  and  tradition  are  accuracj'. 
The  alteration  of  a  firm's  style  may  mean  only  the  addi- 
tion of  'Ltd.,'  or  the  substitution  of  'Mrs  '  for  'Mr.,' 
but  these  things  have  to  be  looked  after  with  vii'ilance." 


Correspondence. 

"Lithography  and   Lithographers." 

Sir, — I  have  neither  the  time  mr  the  intention  to 
devote  myself  t  >  t'le  education  of  your  critic ;  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  contradict  flatly  three  of 
his  statements,  and  to  answer  the  query  he  sees  fit  to 
put  me. 

(1)  I  have  never  made  a  "verbal  distinction"  between 
lithographs  on  paper  and  lithographs  on  stone.  All  are 
"  lithographs  jiroper."  This  was  settled  by  Aloys  Sene- 
felder  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  a  technical  book  one 
gives  technical  examples  of  technicil  methods. 

(2)  No  technical  point  was  involved  in  the  legal  case  to 
which  he  refers. 

(3)  Most  artists  and  printers,  I  know  anything  about, 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
with  a  surface  that  does  not  represent  the  texture  of  stone. 

(4)  Lithography,  Senefelder  defined  to  be  chemical  or 
surface  printing.  I  prefer  Senefelder  to  your  critic  as  an 
authority. 

I  do  not  hope  to  convince  your  critic,  for,  as  he  has 
reviewed  our  book  and,  in  so  doing,  proved  himself  incap- 
able of  understanding  it,  the  task  would  be  hopeless.  If 
he  would  like  any  further  explanation  on  these  very  points, 
I  would  refer  him  to  the  Saturday  Revieiu  of  December  24, 
1898.— I  am,  &c., 

Joseph  Pennell. 

Jan.  2,  1899. 

[Our  reviewer  writes  :  "  It  is  not  my  wish  to  trespass  on 
Mr.  Pennell's  invaluable  time  more  than  is  needful  to  reply 
to  his  letter. 

(1)  He  himself  allows  that  'in  a  technical  book  one 
gives  technical  examples  of  technical  methods.'  And 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  those  methods  happen  to  be 
different,  a  distinction  in  words  referring  to  them  is 
entailed.  To  demonstrate  my  point  there  is  no  need  to 
go  beyond  the  list  of  illustrations,  which  are  differentiated 
in  several  ways.  Some  are  specifically  described  as  drawn 
on  stone  or  zinc,  and  others  again  on  paper,  and  thence 
transferred  to  stone. 

(2)  It  cannot  seriously  admit  of  denial  that  a  technical 
point  was  involved  in  the  case  of  '  Pennell  v.  Sickert,'  in 
view  of  the  number  of  exjjerts  called  to  give  evidence. 

(3)  I  never  asserted  that  stone-grained  paper  is  in- 
variably used  by  all  lithographers  who  adopt  the  transfer 
method.  Mr.  Pennell  acknowledges  that  it  is  used  by 
some  of  them  ;  and,  be  they  proportionately  many  or  few, 
they  all  belong  to  Mr.  Pennell's  party,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  believe  that  a  true  lithograph  implies 
drawing  on  the  stone  direct.  The  latter  have  no  occasion 
to  use  transfer  paper  at  all,  grained  or  otherwise. 

(4)  The  statement  to  which  I  took  exception — viz.,  that 
'  the  whole  art  of  lithography  is  surface  printing ' — is  not  nni 
of  Senef elder's,  but  a  gloss  of  the  author  1'  own,  inserted 
in  an  Anglicised  excerpt  from  Senefelder.  Mr.  Pennell 
may  be  right  in  accusing  me  of  ignorance  in  a  great  muny 
respects,  if  he  pleases,  but,  at  anyrate,  I  have  been  taught 
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enough  Greek  to  understiiml  tliat  the  word  '  Ijithograpliy  ' 
moans  'stone  drawing,'  and  not  oven  t}ie  autliority  of 
Senofclder  himself  can  persuade  mo  that  it  moans  any  such 
thing  as  a  drawing  made  upon  paper,  to  bo  ultimately 
plastered  face  downwards  on  to  stone." — The  Reviewek.] 


"  The  Book  of  the  Master." 

Sui, — In  the  remarkable  article  with  whicli  you  have 
favoured  me,  you  are  so  good  as  to  say  that  my  "  literary 
method"  is  "gravely  reprehensible,"  and  that  "from  a 
scientilio  standpoint "  my  work  is  "  beneath  considera- 
tion." Be  it  so.  Such  judgments  are  matter  of  opinion 
which  it  is  not  for  the  author  to  dispute. 

But  gross  and  material  mis-statements  of  fact  are  in  a 
different  category.  And  when  your  correspondent  declares 
that  my  theory  of  a  connexion  between  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  and  the  construction  of  the  Pyramid  is,  "  to  anyone 
having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Egyptology,  incon- 
ceivably absurd,"  and  goes  on  to  adduce  the  name  of  M. 
Maspero  in  support  of  this  condemnation,  he  says  that 
which  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  to  be  the  precise 
opposite  of  the  truth.  For  Prof.  Maspero  himself  not  only 
supports  this  "inconceivably  absurd"  theory  of  mine,  but 
informed  me  that  the  connexion  of  the  Pyramid  with  the 
initiation  into  the  secrets  of  the  ancient  religion  was  in 
accordance  with  a  tradition  which  prevailed  among  the 
priests  of  Memphis.  And  this  I  have  stated  in  my  pre- 
face; though  not,  indeed,  on  the  first  page,  but  on  the 
fourth. 

Such  literary  methods,  sir,  ajipoar  to  me  to  bo  "  gravely 
roijrehensible,"  and  the  criticism  which  results  from  them 
"beneath  consideration."  While  as  for  a  writer  whose 
highest  knowledge  of  Egyptology,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  is  Pierrot's  translation  to  condemn  ex  cathedra  a 
theory  which  has  received  the  endorsement  of  Prof. 
Maspero  (and,  I  may  add,  of  Prof.  Sayce  also  ;  for  he  con- 
siders the  analogy  to  be  exceedingly  striking) — well,  I 
put  it  to  you,  is  not  such  a  pretension  "  inconceivably 
absurd"  ? — I  am,  &c.. 

The  Axjthor. 

[Mr.  Adams's  letter  is  hardly  to  the  point.  He  does  not 
explain  why  he  gave  a  wrong  measurement  for  the  base  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  why  his  diagram  of  the  interior  differs 
from  that  made  by  competent  surveyors,  or  why  he  garbled 
the  translation  of  the  only  text  quoted  by  him  in  support 
of  his  tlioory.  I  do  not  see  how  my  comparison  of  M. 
Pierrot's  translation  of  this  text  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams's 
shows  that  my  knowledge  of  Egyptology  does  not  extend 
beyond  it ;  but  then  I  equally  fail  to  see  how  Prof.  Sayce's 
remark,  that  "  the  analogy  "  [query,  of  what  with  what  ?] 
is  exceedingly  striking,  is  an  "endorsement"  of  Mr. 
Adams's  book.  That  Prof.  Maspero  and  Prof.  Sayce  may 
liave  used  courteous  expressions,  into  which  Mr.  Adams  is 
now,  after  his  monner,  endeavouring  to  read  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  views,  is  likely  enough  ;  but  until  these  great 
sc!)olars  defend  it  publicly  I  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams's  buok  is  the  same  as 
that  of — YooR  BE^^EWEH."] 


A  New  York  Journalist. 

SiK, — In  the  notes  of  "  Bookworm,"  in  your  isiiuo  of 

November   12,   reference   is  made   to    W.    I).    HowoUb'* 

recent   "pronouncement"    upon   American   literature,    in 

which  he  writes  of  Lowell,  Whipple,  and  Ripley,  cIoHing 

with  Dennett,  whose  "brilliancy,  natural  and   acquired 

fitness  "  Howells  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  at 

the  present  day.     "  Bookworm  "  asks,  "  Who  is  Dennett  ? 

In  not  knowing  him  does  one  argue  oneself  unknown  ?  " 

I  think  "Bookworm"  is  quite  excusable  in  not  knowing 

Dennett,  though  he  was  well  worth  knowing.      He  was 

a  journalist  of  ability  and  distinction,  whose  writings  u{>on 

current  topics  were  pointed  and  incisive ;  but  he  would 

have  ridiculed  the  classification  of  his  writings  with  those 

of  Lowell,  though  ho  might  have  endured,   in  kindness, 

being  ranked  with  writers  of  the  calibre  of  Whipple  und 

Ripley.     Dennett  had  a  faculty  of  forming  happy  phrases 

which  were  accurately  descripti^'e  of  certain  situations  or 

conditions  of  affairs.      One  of  the  most  notable  of  these 

l^hrases,  made  at  the  time  of  the  Beechor-Tilton  scandal, 

was   "  chromo-civilisation."     It   was  the   heading  of  an 

article  printed  about  1873  in  the  New  York  iV'a^i'oM.     For 

New   Yorkers  who  had  some  knowledge  of  that  dreary 

annex  to  New  York  City  known  as  Brooklyn  the  phrase 

"  chromo-civilisation "    told     the     whole    story.       What 

Dennett  wrote  under  that  heading  was  a  caustic  notice 

of  tlie   queer  people   who   flocked   around  Henry  Ward 

Beecher,  particularly  those  who  were  brought  into  public 

view  at  the  Beecher-Tilton  trial. 

Brooklyn  is  inhabited,  or  occupied,  largely  by  an  un- 
related and  locally  uninterested  aggregation  of  human 
drift,  mostly  from  the  small  towns  in  New  England. 
Until  the  great  bridge  which  connects  it  with  Manhattan 
Island  was  completed  it  was  chiefly  noted  for  its  eccentric 
preachers,  and  the  extraordinary  variety  of  its  religious 
sects,  to  which  new  varieties  were  being  constantly  a<lded. 
Dennett  intended  to  make  an  extended  study  of  the  place, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  he  executed  his  design. 

My    acquaintance    with    Dennett   began    in    a  public 
library,  in  New  York  City,  which  was  in  my  charge.     He 
was  fond  of  looking  over  the  new  books,  and  one  day  I 
showed  him  a  work  called  C/iaucer's  England,  and  also  a 
notice  of  it  in  the  Saturdny  Review,  in  which  the  volumes 
were  described  contemptuously  as  "tootle,"   a  word  not 
found  in  dictionaries.     Dennett  adopted  the  word,  and  in 
his  talks  with  me  about  books  he  would  sometimes  throw 
aside  a  book  as  being  "  tootle,"  or  commend  it  by  saying, 
"  No  tootle  there."     Dennett  was  a  gentleman,  modest  in 
mien,  quietly  cordial,  with  no  tendency  to  gush  or  over- 
statement, either  in  talking  or  writing.     He  belonged  to 
the  great  class  of  thoughtful  men  who  make   few  or  no 
books,  but  wliose  writings  have  a  far  wider,  and  more 
beneficent  and  permanent  iufluence,  than  the  "  works " 
of  hundreds  of  authors,  in  many  volumes,  which  encumber 
our  libraries,   being  neither  materials  of  knowledge  nor 
food  for  thought. 

We  have  u  disease  in  the  L'nited  States  which  mostly 
affects  librarians  and  has  been  called  "  bibliograpfai- 
monia."  It  is  manifested  in  undue  elaboration  of  the 
necessary  work  of  cataloguing.  It  has,  in  soine  degree, 
been  cause  1  by  belief  in  the  foolish  maxim — imippiicablu 
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to  large  public  libraries— that  a  few  books,  elaborately 
indexed,  are  more  useful  tban  a  large  library  without  an 
index.  The  cost  of  this  vast  literary  spoon-feeding  system, 
applied  largely  to  writings  which  have  been  superseded  by 
the  fruits  of  later  and  more  accurate  thought  or  research, 
is  enormous,  and  has  become  too  heavy  a  burden  for  many 
of  our  public  libraries.  Dennett  once  asked  me  how  I 
would  catalogue  a  library.  I  told  him  that  if  I  could  have 
a  few  assistants  like  himself,  I  would  begin  by  forming 
two  divisions,  voices  and  echoes.  He  said  he  would  like 
to  assist  in  such  a  work. 

Dennett  himself  was  a  voice,  gently  persuasive  and 
effective ;  whose  power  was  the  result  of  his  earnest  and 
pure  thinking,  and  had  little  to  do  with  the  "  brilliancy  " 
that  Mr.  Howells  discovered  in  him. 

New  York  City.  G-  H. 

"  The  Cruise  of  the  '  Cachalot.'  " 

Siii__You  will  probably  be  prepared  to  hear  that  your 
splendid  appreciation  of  my  humble  efforts  in  last  week's 
issue  has  touched  me  very  deeply.     Indeed,  I  am  almost 
bewildered  at  the  reception  my  first  book  has  met  with  on 
all  sides,  but  especially  from  so  weighty  an  exponent  of 
literary  criticism  as  the  Academy.     And  because  of  this 
I  am  really  glad  of  your  question  in  the  last  paragraph, 
since  it  gives  me  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks. 
I  certainly  dii  not  use  the  adjective  "clownish"  in  the 
sense  of  ungraceful,  but  I  have  always  been  highly  diverted 
by  the  gambols  of  porpoises,  so  much  so  that  I  have  had 
many  a  hearty  laugh  while  watching  them.      As  to  my 
having  read  Paradise  Regained,  may  I   say  that   I    have 
read  many   books    of   the   same   high   class   bought   for 
a  few  pice  from  the  old  bookstalls  in  Indian  ports  when 
I  was  in  my  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  ?     I  did  not 
choose  them,  but  because  they  were  cheap  I  bought  them, 
and  afterwards  was  driven  to  read  them  for  sheer  lack  of 
anything  else  whereon  to  feed  my  insatiable  appetite  for 
reading.    For  the  ugly  epithets  "  ill-used  "  and  "  bruising," 
they  are  common  expressions  at  sea,  where  a  blufi-bowed 
ship  that,   instead  of  cleanly  dividing  the  waves,  thrusts 
them  before  her  with  a  great  noise  and  pother,  is  always 
called  a  "bruise-water." 

In  thus  offering  my  explanation,  please  believe  that 
nothing  is  farther  from  my  thought  than  complaint.  My 
only  idea  is  to  send  such  a  generous  critic  my  assurance 
of  how  highly  I  have  felt  honoured  by  his  most  valuable 

remarks. — I  am,  &c, 

Frank  T.  Bullen. 


"It  is  Required,"  &c. 

Sm, — In  the  first  page  of  last  week's  Academy  is  a 
paragraph  in  which  the  following  words  are  in  quotation 
marks:  "It  is  required  of  ministers  that  they  be  foimd 
faithful."  Whence  are  they  quoted  ?  There  are  no  such 
words  in  the  New  Testament  as  stated.  The  nearest  are 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  2. :  "  Moreover,  it  is  required  in  stewards 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful."  And  in  the  Revised 
Version  the  words  are  much  the  same. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  B. 

South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


Book  Reviews  Reviewed. 

The  difficult  task  of  estimating  the  quality 

The  Books  of      ^^  ^j^g  -^^^.^  pubUshed  in    1898   has  been 

attempted  in  various  quarters.     We  do  not 

pretend  to  summarise  the  summaries  ;  but  a  few  gleanings 

from  these  deliverances  wiU  not  be  without  interest. 

Mr.   "W.   P.   James  writes  a  thoughtful    "Eeview   of 
1898"  in  the 

St.  James's  Gazette. 
In  Poetry  he  thinks  first  of  Mr.  Meredith's  Odes  in  French 
History,  so  "  packed  with  thought  and  imagery,"  then  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  "deeply  felt  Wessex  Poems,"  and  thirdly,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Housman,  whose  poetry  is  "  as  real  as  his  pessimism, 
which  is  no  fashionable  pose,  but  simple,  strong,  and 
sincere."  Mr.  Davidson  "is  very  much  himself — his  best 
as  well  as  his  worser  self— in  "  The  Last  Ballad."  Mr. 
James  points  to  the  revival  of  Shakespearean  biography 
and  the  problem  of  the  Sonnets  as  distinctive  of  the  year. 

In  Literary  History  and  Criticism  the  best  books  have 
been :  Mr.  Beeching's  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary,  Mr. 
Lucas's  Charles  Laml  and  the  Lloyds,  Mr.  Stephen's  Studies 
of  a  Biographer,  Mx.  Gissing's  book  on  Dickens,  and  the 
new  biographical  editions  of  Thackeray  and  Burns. 

In  Fiction  Mr.  James  names  the  novels  one  would 
expect.     Of  Aylwin  he  writes  : 

The  romance  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  masterpiece  in  the 
most  august  critical  quarters,  and  though  "  masterly"  is 
the  very  last  epithet  that  I  should  myself  apply  to  it,  its 
success  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  may  be  very 
cordially  congratulated,  and  one  which  is  in  many  respects 
creditable  to  the  public. 
The  success  of  Aylwin  and  The  Forest  Lovers 
seems  to  show  the  public  ready  for  a  new  kind  of  sentiment 
and  romance,  welcomed  as   a  relief,  not  only  from  the 
"  realism"  of  the  slum,  but  equally  from  the  sentiment  of 
the  Kailyard  and  the  romance  of  the  second-hand  cape  and 
sword  men. 
Oddly  enough,  Mr.  James  omits  to  name  Mr.  Shaw's 
Plays,  a  neglect  which 

The  Globe 
partly  redeems  by  naming  it  first.  The  Glohe  summarist 
is  emphatic  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Crane's  and  Mr.  Conrad's 
recent  work,  and  he  even  delivers  himself  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Conrad's  short  story,  "Youth,"  is  "  infinitely  the 
best  story  of  the  year,  and  is  worthy  to  rank  in  the  first 
bunch  of  the  best  short  stories  that  exist."  Mr.  Bullen  is 
also  favourably  mentioned  for  his  narrative.  The  Cruise  of 
the  "  Cachalot."     As  for  The  Forest  Lover*  : 

People  talk  of  the  enthralment  of  the  detective  yarn 
and  the  tale  of  hidden  treasure,  but  this  simple  narrative — 
though  conventional  in  most  of  its  happenings — holds  one 
like  a  vice.    It  has  fife  of  its  own,  and  charm  indescribable. 

A  sober  view  of  1898*8  literature  is  that  of 
The  Outlook  : 
If  we  apply  two  essential  tests — creative  power  and  the 
high  serenity  and  poise  which  must  always  accompany 
the  fit  expression  of  it— the  Uterature  iu  the  bookwork  of 
1898  wUl  shrink  to  rather  poor  proportions.  Even  iu 
interesting  book-work,  as  distinct  from  absolute  Uterature, 
the  year's  productions  are  none  too  rich. 
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The  writer  ("  W.  P.  It.")  proceeds  to  discuss  the  books  of 
the  year  in  usual  detail.  We  note  a  just  tribute  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  H.  Crosland's  Literary  Parablet. 

In  a  short  leading  article 

TuK  Daily  News 

says  that  "the  books  of  1898,  if  they  included  no  really 
great  work,  were  unusually  interesting  and  various  in  their 
character."  The  biographies  of  Bismarck,  Lord  Halifax, 
Mr.  Pamell,  Mirabeau,  Mr.  Lockwood,  Shakespeare,  Lewis 
Carroll,  Henry  Eeeve,  and  the  autobiographies  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Arch  and  Lord  Selbome  are  named  first  and  in 
this  order.  "  Of  novels  Helbeck  of  Banni»dale  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful,  and  Rupert  of  Jfentzau  the  most 
amusing."  Mr.  Watts- Dunton's  Aylwin  is,  "  among  other 
things,  a  remarkable  picture  of  a  society  of  Art  and  Letters 
which  has  passed  away." 

The  Bookseller's  view  of  1898  is  indicated  by 

Thk  Daily  Chkonicle. 

The  year  has  hardly  beon  ono  of  great  books.  How 
many  volumps  has  it  given  us  which  will  be  in  circulation 
ten  years  hence  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  most  notable  book  of  the  year  has  been  Busch's 
Memoirs  of  liismarclc.  With  it  one  associates  the  Chan- 
cellor's own  autobiography,  only  that  work  does  not 
supply  the  same  sprightly  reading.  Both  books,  being 
records  of  history,  must  have  a  permanent  interest. 
Pamell's  biography  has  been  widely  read,  and  that  of 
Lewis  Carroll  was  in  high  favour  with  Christmas  book- 
buyers. 

There  has  been  no  very  extraordinary  volume  of  poems. 
For  sale,  there  has  been  no  voliune  of  fiction  to  beat  Mr. 
Budyard  Kipling's  Day's  ]Vork.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
Helbeck-  of  Baniiudah  was  a  success  of  an  earlier  date  in 
the  year. 

"Travel,"  said  an  observant  bookseller,  using  a  trade 
expression,  "has  been  a  strong  department."  He  had  in 
his  mind  especially  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  book.  Through  Asia, 
which  is  still  in  large  demand.  The  martial  book  has  been 
falling  on  good  soil  recently,  thanks  to  the  stir  of  imperial 
politics.  Mr.  Steevens's  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  has 
sold  edition  after  edition.  Sir  George  Robertson's  vohune 
detailing  the  defence  of  Chitral  Fort  has  also  found  its 
audience. 
Finally,  the  Publisher's  year  is  characterised  by 

LiTERAT 

in  these  terms : 

From  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  1898  has  not  distin- 
guished itself.  The  stars  in  their  courses  have  fought 
against  it.  War  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  rumour  of  war 
in  the  autumn,  and  a  political  unrest  prevailing  more  or 
less  acutely  throughout  the  whole  twelve  months,  have 
combined  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  public  from  literary 
interests  and  to  check  the  enterprise  of  the  trade  by  which 
these  interests  are  provided  for.  On  a  retrospect  such  as 
we  are  here  making,  however,  the  peculiar  history  of  the 
year  which  closes  to-day  has  little  effect.  A  year  of 
commercial  dulness  for  the  publisher  may  be  one  of  excep- 
tional brilliancy  among  authors ;  and  tiie  general  quality 
of  its  literatiu-e  may  be  proportionally  as  much  above  as 
its  quantity  is  below  the  average.  Still,  we  can  hardly 
console  oiu^elves  or  the  publishing  world  with  that 
compensation  in  a  retrospect  of  1898. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.   13. 

Last  week  we  asked  for  alternative  title*  to  nine  work*  of  fiction  : 
.\"ieh<U»  Xifkteby,  Ten  o/thr  D' I'rhrrtillrt,  fJkHilrrit  nf  tin  Ohrtto, 
,1  Tramp  Ahrond,  The  Shaeing  of  Slianpal,  .1  W'indoir  in  TkrHii, 
Stildieri  Three,  The  Open  t^ueilion,  and  Tkr  I'll g rim' i  I'rogrru.  A 
number  of  answer*  have  been  teat  in,  lome  incorporatlnir  inlerart- 
iog  ■OfrgreatiODg.  From  them  the  foUowlntr  (approximately)  idml 
list  has  been  compiled  : 

Nich4)la*  .\ichlet>y "  Dotheboys  Don*," 

Teu  of  the  U  VrhrcUlet      ...  "  A  Sonl  In  Gyve«." 

Childrenof  the  Ghetto "  Subject  to  the  Law." 

A  Tramp  Ahrond    "  Doinff  Europe." 

The  Sharing  uf  Shof pa' "The  Qaeiit  of  the  Identical." 

A  n'indow  in  Thrvnu     "  From  an  Ingle  Nenk." 

Soldiert  Tliree "The  Modern  Mugketeers." 

The  Open  Qwttitm "  Love's  Labour's  Loat" 

The  Pilgrim's  Progreu "In  Search  of  Heaven." 

Other  variants  are :  for  Nicholas  XieUehg,  "  The  Sorrows  of  Smike  " 
and  "  Mr.  Sqaeen  "  ;  for  Test,  "  A  Woman  of  Honour,"  "  A  Code  of 
Morals,"  and  "The  Sport  of  the  Gods  "  ;  for  ChUdrm  of  tkr  (?i,tto, 
"The  Chosen  People";  for  A  Tramp  AhriMtd,  "The  Yankee 
Tourist"  and  "Uncle  Sam's  Grand  Tour";  for  The  Sharisg  of 
ShagjMt,  "The  Story  of  Shibli  Baparag."  and  "The  Identical 
Graal"  ;  for  A  WindDie  in  Thr«ms,  "Other  People's  Bminewi "  : 
for  Soldiers  Three,  "Behind  the  Tamarirks,"  "B»rrack-room 
Tales,"  and  "Off  Parade";  for  The  Opi-n  (Question,  "The  Blank 
Wall,"  "  ?,"  "To  Be  or  Not  To  Be,"  and  (but  this  is  aflippancy)  "'They 
Went  to  Sea  in  a  Sieve, They  Did"  "  :  and  for  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
"  The  Delectable  Dream,"  and  "  The  Warfare  of  a  Sonl."  In  a 
letter  one  com|ietitor,  A.  L.  S.,  suggests  as  another  good  alternative 
for  Ji'dr  th^  Obxcnre,  "The  Case  of  Rebellions  Snsan."  We  have 
decided  to  award  the  prize  to  Mis."!  Winifred  F.  Knox,  84,  Pembroke- 
road,  Dablin,  for  the  following  list : 

Nicholas  Xickiehy 


"The    Usher  of   Dotheboyii 

Hall." 
"  The  Mill  of  the  Gods." 
"  Subject  to  the  Law." 
••  The  Travelling  Gent." 
"The  Quest  of  the  Identical." 
"  From  an  Ingle  Neok." 
"  The  Modem  Mofketeera." 
"  Law  or  Beason." 
"  The  Journey  to  the  Celestial 

City." 

To  Miss  Knox  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  has  been  sent. 

Answers  received  also  from  A.  L.  S.,  Kensington  :  A.  R.  B.,  Great 
Malvern  ;  D.  V.,  Winchelsea  :  E  J.  G.,  St.  I»es  :  C.  M.  W .  Meltham : 
D.  S.,  London  ;  H.  B.,  Highgate  ;  E.  B.  V.  C,  Streatham  Hill  ;  A.  O., 
Cheltonham  ;  H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow  ;  F.  B.,  Gravesend  :  J.  L.  H.,  Hamp- 
stead  ;  A.  B.,  Gartcosh ;  F.  S.,  Belfast ;  M.  A.,  Sale. 


Test  of  the  D'  UrbervUle* 

Childrrnofihe  Ghetto  ... 

A  Tramp  Abroad    

The  Shtiving  of  Shagpat 
A  Window  in  Thrvms    ... 

Soldiers  Three .. 

The  Open  Questitm 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  ... 


Competition  No  14. 

Not  neoessarily  with  a  view  of  enriching  the  langoage,  bnt 
certainly  in  the  interests  of  our  readers,  we  ask  this  week  for  new 
words  Most  families  have  a  few  pet  words,  of  home-made  mann- 
facture,  which  often  are  far  more  expressive  and  jnctureKine  than 
anything  in  Webster's  unabridged.  To  the  competitor  who  mppliee 
the  best  list  of  four  original  words,  with  definitiona  attached,  a 
cheque  for  a  guinea  will  be  sent. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Acadbmt,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  poet 
of  Tuesday,  January  10.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  82. 
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The    "  Academy  "     Bureau. 

Books  in  Manuscript. 
An  Offer  to  Authors. 
The  Conductors  of  the  Bureau  established  in  connexion 
with  the  Academy  invito  works  iu  MS.  for  consideration. 
They  have  made  arrangements  by  which  a  propofal  for 
publication  will  be  made  for  e^ery  MS.  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  sufficiently  meritorious.  No  fee  for  reading  and 
reporting,  or  for  agency  between  author  and  publisher,  will  be 
charged  unless  a  contract  is  arranged.  The  project  was  set  forth 
more  fully  in  our  issues  of  October  8  and  15.  Each  MS.  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  assumed  name  or  initials,  under  which  our 
criticism  will  be  printed.  The  words  "  ACADEMY  Bureau  " 
must  be  marked  on  the  wrapjier,  and  the  parcel  accompanied 
by  postage  stamps  for  return  if  not  accepted.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  each  MS.  should  contain  enough  to  fill 
a  ^■olume,  and  that  the  proposal  applies  only  to  books  that 
have  not  been  published.  The  conductors  of  the  Bureau  will 
take  every  care  of  MSS.  submitted  to  them,  but  will  not 
be  responsible  for  accidental  loss.  They  cannot  enter  into 
correspondence  with  authors  on  the  subject  of  books  criticised 
in  the  Bureau,  or  as  to  comjilt- ted  agreements. 


PoACHiNO  Adventures.  By  "Outlaw." 

"Outlaw"  glories  in  his  occupation.  He  began  poaching 
in  Ireland,  and  continued  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  He  has 
certaitly  had  an  interesting  career,  and  his  autobiography 
bears  the  impress  (f  truthfulness.  "Outlaw's"  attitude 
towards  the  Gauie  Laws  is  one  of  hostility  and  contempt.  We 
cannot  quite  understand  the  hostility.  If  game  were  not 
preserved  the  poacher's  occupation  would  be  gone.  "  Out- 
law's "  contempt  is  eqnaMy  uuphilosophical.  At  once  he 
denounces  what  ho  calls  "  the  battue"  as  unsportsmanlike  and 
gleefully  explains  how  he  and  his  friends  took  pheasants  by 
means  of  poisonous  fumes.  Also,  he  frequently  mentions  what 
were  the  cash  values  of  the  gang's  achievements.  These  con- 
siderations oblige  us  to  hold  "Outlaw"  as  a  thinker  in  very 
little  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  his  chronicles,  which  are 
well  written,  have  amused  us  much.  They  indicate  a  certain 
rude  manliness  which  we  find  attractive.  We  hold  the  book 
over  for  consideration,  and  may  possibly  by  next  week  have 
arranged  a  proposal  for  its  publication. 

A  Miser's  House.  By  L.  L. 

This  book  chronicles  a  romance  of  humble  people  Hviug  in 
a  village  near  Hounslow.  We  found  it  a  little  tedious  in  the 
earlier  chapters.  It  was  difficult  to  sustain  our  curiosity  about 
the  rats  in  the  shop  of  Thomas.  When  we  had  reached  the 
end,  however,  we  realised  that  L.  L.'s  particularity  in  detail 
had  an  artistic  design,  and  certainly  it  has  an  artistic  effect. 
The  story  is  original.  Thomas  had  a  most  desirable  sweet- 
heart ;  but  he  preferred  money-making.  His  procedure 
towards  getting  rid  of  the  lass  is  ingenious  and  told  with  skill. 
We  were  much  pleased  that  the  rats  had  the  better  of  him 
eventually.  That  remark  is  a  tribute  to  L,  L.'s  gift  of  story- 
telling. The  bock,  indeed,  is  fresh  and  well  written ;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  public  would  think  so  favourably  of  it  as 
the  critics  probably  would.     We  hold  it  over  for  consideration. 

In  the  House  of  Othman.  By  W.  H_ 

This  novel  takes  us  into  very  high  affiirs.  The  hero  is  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Only,  ho  is  not  entitled 
to  be.  An  Englishman,  he  had  been  a  friend  of  a  "  Prince" 
of  Turkey,  who  was  "  heir  "  to  the  throne  of  that  stricken  land. 
In  a  street  brawl  it  became  necessary  that  the  "  Prince,"  who 
was  a  weakling,  should  pass  himself  off  as  the  Englishman 
while  the  Englishman  posed  as  the  "  Prince."    The  deception 


had  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  Euglishmm  actually  became  the 
Sovereign.  All  through  these  great  affairs  there  runs  a  love 
story,  quite  prettily  told ;  but  we  are  never  thrilled.  We 
adniH-e  W.  H.'s  cleverness,  which  has  many  aspects ;  but  we 
can  never  for  a  moment  overcome  the  feeling  that  the  plot  of 
his  story  is  too  grotesque.  Publication  of  the  novel,  we  feel 
surD,  would  bring  him  neither  pleasure  nor  profit. 
Essays  in  Verse.  By  Winifred  Wallis. 

Miss  Wallis,  as  she  herself  affirms  in  one  or  two  of  these 
essays,  frequently  finds  difficulty  in  the  endeavour  to  express 
herself.  She  should  not  be  discouraged  on  that  account. 
Many  poets  have  been  in  similar  straits.  Lord  Tennyson,  for 
example,  studied  the  woodlands  for  hours  in  order  to 
interpret  to  himself,  and  to  his  readers,  what  he  saw  there. 
Miss  Wallis  must  be  equally  patient.  Once  or  twice  she  is 
very  nearly  successful.  For  example,  take  this  song  : 
Be  thou  my  moon,  and  as  the  flood 

So  I  to  thee  will  sway. 
Responsive  to  thy  changing  mood. 

Thy  pleasure  to  obey. 
Be  thou  my  sun,  and  I  will  pray 

To  be  thy  satellite, 
From  thee  deriving  all  my  day. 
From  lack  of  thee  my  night. 

Be  thou,  when  clouds  assail  my  heaven. 

My  fixed  perpetual  star. 
And  through  the  rent  the  winds  have  riven 

Shine  steadfast  from  afar. 

In  most  of  the  other  pieces,  however,  Miss  Wallis  is  vague  and 
unconvincing.  She  has  a  pessimistic  tone  which  we  take  to  be 
less  a  rod.1  philosophic  feeliug  tlian  a  symptom  of  her  own 
consciousness  that  to  be  a  bHthe  and  successful  minstrel  is  no 
easy  matter.     Her  verses  have  much  promise. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending-  Thursday,  January  5. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Harris  (J.  R.),  The  Story  of  Abikar (Cla.yl 

Bum  (J.  H.),  Helps  to  Godly  Livins (Stock) 

Morton  (V.),  Thougtits  on  Hell (Sands)    2/0 

POETRY,  CRinCISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Ostrovosky,  The  Storm.    (Tiansla'ed  by  C.  Gamett)  ...(Dackwortlr).    Net    3/d 

Larmiiiie  (W.),  West  Irish  Polk-T«lci  and  Romances  (Soock)    Net    8/6 

Gannon  (A.),  The  Song  of  StradelU ( Lippincott) 

Marriott  (E.),  Bacon  or  Shakespeare    (Stock)    Net    1/0 

HISTORY  ASD  BIOGRAPHY. 

Gregorovius  (F.),  History  of  the  City  ot  Rome  (Bell) 

Waterman  (L.),  The  PobI> Apostolic  Age (Clark)    6/) 

Wallis  (L.),  Life  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Martjn 

(taiioKr  iouder  Publishing  Co.)     Net    1/0 
Bateson  (M.),  A  Narrative  o"  the  Chinges  in  the  Ministry,  17*15-1787 

(Loogmnns)    Net  12/0 

Ratzel  (F.),  The  History  of  Mankind.    Vol.  III.  (Macmillan) 

Dandlitter  (Dr.  Karl),  A  Short  History  of  Switzerland 

(Swan  Sonnenschein)     7/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Wilkinson  (H.),  Cornelius  Nepos    (MacmUIan)    1/8 

Phillips  (C.  J,),  Pliny's  Letters,  I.-XII (Macmillau) 

Nesfleld  (J.  0.),  Manual  of  English  Grammar (Macmillan)    2/6 

Wrapson  (J.)  and  Gee  (W.  \V.  H.),  Mathematical  and  Physical  Talks 

(Macmillan)    Net    8/6 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Corbett  (Mrs.  G.),  Little  Miss  Robinson  Crusoe (Pearson)      /fi 

Marden  (0.  S.),  The  Secret  of  Achievement (Nelson)    3/S 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hill  (R.  T.),  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico (Unwin)    18 

The  Qeographical  Journal.    Vol.  XII.,  Jaly-DeQemlier,  1898 (Stanford) 
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MISOKLLA.NEOUS. 

Prondhon  (P.  J.),  What  i»  Property?    (Roeve«)  1/0 

L»rie  (W.  W.),  Sphoriciil  Triif  nometry  „ (Maemlllan)  S/a 

Wilson  (A.),  The  liraiiiMttjliino  (Churchill)  ♦/» 

Card  (F.  W.),  Biuh-Fniiis (Macniillan  Oo.)  »/0 

Sionzol  (*.\  Tbii  Biliibh  Navy   (Unwin) 

BarkiicrM  (J.'' and  Mor)o7  (F),  lutrodaction  to  Ibe  Oh«ory  cf  Anaiaic 

Functi' 115    (Macinillan)  HP 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Bunyan  (J.),  Thn  Pilgrim '•  Progreia (Pearaon)  7/i) 

Scott  (Sir  W.J,  Qucnfin  Durward  (3  vote.) (Dont)    Net  3/0 

Keats  vJ.%  Endymiou,  i&c (Dent)    Net  1/1 

BrowuiDg(R.),  PaiaccUaa (Dent)    Net    I'd 


\*  The   new  novels  of  the    week,  numbering  only  two,  are 
oatalogued  elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

AVhat  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of 
rpproductiona  of  prints  and  drawings  in  the  University 
Gtlleiies  at  Oxford  ii  announced  for  immediate  publication  by 
the  Clarendon  Press.  This  is  '/Vic  Muster  E.  S.  and  (he  Ars 
Moriewii,  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  engraving  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  Lionel  Cust.  Director  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  with  forty-six  collotype  facsimiles.  Mr.  Cust 
nrgues  that  the  unique  series  of  copperplate  engravings  at 
(J.tford  is  the  true  editio  priiiceps  of  the  Ars  Morieudi,  and 
that  the  illustrations  of  the  block-book  in  the  British  Museum 
lire  little  more  than  enlarged  copies. 

TllE  making  of  a  now  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
facts  of  our  time,  and  it  would  bo  wonderful  if  thii  transition 
did  not  inspire  some  careful  student  to  literary  effort.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  J.  Stafford  Ransom,  who  was  recently 
,  special  correspondent  of  the  Morniixj  Post  in  the  Far  Eist,  has 
in  the  pre'S  a  work  entitled  Japan  in  Transition :  a  Study  of 
the  Progress,  Policy,  and  Methods  of  the  Japanese  since  their  War 
with  China.  Mr.  Kansom  proposes  to  afford  his  readers  the 
same  insight  into  the  position  of  the  Japanese  to-day  as  was 
afforded  of  the  Chinese  by  Mr.  Archibald  II.  Colquuoun's 
remarkable  work,  China  in  Transformation.  Mr.  Ransom's 
book  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  and 
will  be  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Keg.in  Paul  &  Co.  will  have  ready  by  the  middle 
of  January  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Reynold-Ball's  Mediter- 
ranean Winter  Resorts. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shayi.or's  dainty  little  volume.  The  Pleasures 
of  IJUratiire  and  the  Solace  of  Books,  has  run  through  a  first 
edition,  and  Messrs.  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  announce  for 
immediate  issue  a  second  editi(m. 

A  NEW  series  of  folk-tales,  entitled  the  "European  Folk- 
Tale  "  series,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock, 
under  the  editorship  of  Miss  P.  Ethel  Hynam.  The  collection 
will  represent  Russian,  Mongolian,  Slavonic,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
and  Servian  tales,  each  volume  containing  the  tales  of  one 
country. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  W.  Drummond  Norie's  work,  Loyal 
Lochaher,  last  week,  we  stated  the  price  as  one  guinea.  This 
was  a  mistake.  The  book  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Morison  at  two 
prices,  half-a-guinea  and  twenty -five  shillings,  and  our  com- 
mendations applied  to  the  half-guinea  edition. 

The  Icng-looked-for  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Keppell,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  is  now  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
under  the  unpretentious  title  of  A  Sailor's  Life. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  publish  in  a  few  days  a  work 
on  the  Law  and  History  of  Copyright  in  Books,  by  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell, 


THE     VICTORIAN     ERA     SERIES. 

In  Mini  Illy  Volameii,  (cap.  Nvo,  cloth,  2m.  0<I,  (tcb. 
NKW  VOMIMK  Jljsr  Pi;HI,l9HK.II. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

By  A.  n.  FI30N.  D.So. 
London  :  BLAHKIE  k  RON,  Limitbd.  Old  Biilay. 

LONDON      LIBRARY, 

ST.    JAMES'S    SQUARE,    S.W. 
ri7/<<m -h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales,  k.o. 

Prtsidenl -LUSLIK  STEPIIEK,  Eaa. 
rica-PrettdtHli—Tbt  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR.  M  P. :  the  RlRbt  Her.  the 
LORD  BISHOP  of  UINDON;  lieRBKItT  8PE.VCER,  Biq.  i  the  Biffhl 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  I.ECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

rr«j<iM«— Right   Hin.    Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,   F.B.8.;    Bight 
Hon.  EARL  of  ROSBBEBT,  K.U. ;  Rixbt  Hon.  Hir  M.  GRA:«T  DUFF, 
a.0.8.1. 
Cimira «««»— Rev.  Canon  Ainaii;  Pr.  J.  H.  BainoiK:  Sir  T.  W.  BvaToir  t 

Prnf,  Lawia  CmrBiM. ;  J.  W.  CotiTBOpi,  Eiq  ,  C.B. ;  EtiL  or  Caiwa.  K.P. ; 

AusTix  DoBi'oa,  Kiiq.  i   Stout  Gidvi,  Ew|.,  M.P.  i   Sir  R.  Girriir,  K.C.B., 

F,R.8.;  Educkd  Qotai,  B«q.;  Mra.  J.  R.  Qaiiii ;  Fainraic  MmaiBon,  Kw)  ; 

Sir  0.  P.   ILBIKT,  K.C.8.I.  i    bir  C.   M.   Kikidy,  C.B.,   K.C.M.G. ;    B.v. 

St.iclkt  LKurnan,  D.D. ;  Sidhky  Lk«,  E»q.i   W.  8    Lilly.  E«q. ;   BioaiT  J. 

Low,  Foq. ;    Fk>.ii  T.  MAKziAtB,  Ktiq.  ;    St.  Gioaoa  MiYiaT,  Eaq  ,  F.R.8. ; 

Sir  F.  Pollock.  Hart.  ;  llov.  Dr.  Rlto  ;  H.  R.  TtODCa.  E«<1. 

The  Library  cnniaina  about  180,000  Volumes  ot  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literature,  in  various  Lati^uBgos.  UubiicriptioD,  £3  a  year ;  Life  Memtjership 
according  to  age.  Fifteeu  Volumes  are  atloweil  to  Connlry  and  Ten  to  Town 
Members.  Rouliitir-room  open  from  Ten  to  Half.pist  Six.  CATALOGUB, 
FIFTH  EDITION,  2  vols.,  n^yal  Svo,  price  21». ;  to  Mcmbeni,  Ws. 

C.  T.  HAGliERG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Libr«n«n. 


A  CHABMINO  GIFT  BOOK! 

"  A  brilliant  book."— SiefoA.  "  Partiralarly  good."— ..I«i4l«iii|r. 

68.  net,  claret  roan,  gilt,  niiutraied. 

LOSDOH  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JOBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  k  Co.    LlangoUen :  Darlington  it  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.  the  Qceii. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponaonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington 
for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook  nhich  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 
•'  Nothing  better  could  be  wishetl  for." — British  Wttkly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides."— iondoi*  Daitf  Chronicle. 
Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.O.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 

reap.  Svo.  OXE  SUILLl.Va  EACn.  Illostiated. 

THE  VALE   Of   LLANGOLLEN. -With  Sp«oiat    Contribntioni 

from  His  Kxcellcncv  K.  J.  PHKLP8,  late  American  Minister;  Profauor 
JUH.N  RUSKIN,  LL.1).  ;  BOUKRT  BROWMNOj  A.  W.  KINGLAKK, 
and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN.  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.       THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH.  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

brighton,  eastbourne,  hastings,  and  8t.  leonards. 

llandudno,  rhyl,  bangor.  bettwsyooed  and  8n0wd0n. 
aberystwyth,    barmouth,   machynlleth    and   aberdovbt. 

barmouth,  dolgelly,  harlech,  criccieth  and  pwllhell 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester  a  Cheltenham. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  isaaed."- £ti>«rpoo<  Dailt  Poet. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Vaitw  Oraphic. 
SECOND  EDITION,  ENIARGED,  6a.    Sixty  IllustraUons,  M  Maps  and  Plana. 

LONDON    and    ENVIRONS. 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  auil  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 
With  Descriplioni  «f  the    Tatt   Oalltry,  Pattmnn  Edtcmrdt  S»Ultm*ut, 
Maciwatl  Tuxnel,  <<-..  and  an  additional  Index  9f  «.60O  B^fenmeM  to 
Streets  and  Plices  qf  Inttr-et. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London:  Simpkin,  1Iae£Uall,   Hamilton,  Kknt  Jc  Co.,  Ltd. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TO  BOOKBTTTERS  and  LIBRAEIANS  of 
FREE  MBUAIUEH.-Tlic  .TANUAItV  CATALOGUES 
of  Vahnliln  SE(.'(lNI)- HAND  WORKS  and  NEW  RE- 
MAlNDi^RS,  offered  at  prices  sreatly  reduced,  are  Now 
Roady,  and  will  be  Bent  post  Irce  upon  application  to  W.  H. 
SuiTll  &  Son.  Library  Department,  im.  Strand.  Tjoudon.  W.C. 


WILLIAMS        &       NORGATE 
IMPOETERS  OP  F0REI8N  BOOKS, 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  SO,  Bonth  Frederick  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7.  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

OATAIiOOUES  poat  free  on  application. 


F 


OREIQN    BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 
OATALOOtTES  on  application. 

DnLAir  ft  cx>.,  ir.  boho  sqvasb. 


AGENCT  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filbng, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  appUcation. 

IMPORT  AN  T.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Publisbere,  12,  OouKh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,havespeciftlly-huilt  Rotary  and  otherfiist  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  PuDlishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telepone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 


AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVELEIGH 
NASH  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  commenced 
BUSINESS  as  an  AUTHORS'  AGENT.  From  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Publishing  Trade  he  is  well  qualified  to 
undertake  the  advantageous  disposal  of  MSS.,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Authors  with  this  view.— Address  Amberley 
House,  Norfolk  Street.  Strand. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallar.  6.  Fumival  Street.  London.  E.G. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references.— 
&,ddre88.  Miss  £.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent.  N.W. 

The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  laf,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher* 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  14. 

All  readers  attempting  this  weeVs 
Competition  {descrihed  fully  on  page 
29)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK        BAN-K, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF    per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  ou  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum  monthly  Ijalances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPART5IENT. 

For  the  encouranemeut  of  Tlirift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO   GLINEAS   PER  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOB    FIVE  SI1ILI.TN0S  PEH  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCSOFT,  Manager. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  COURT,  LONOON,  W.,  will  REOPEN  for  LENT 
TERM,  1899,  on  TUESDAY,  .innuary  17th.  Applications  for 
Admission  to  be  made  to  the  Head  Master.  Mr.  J.  Kewsuer, 
M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College.  Oitord.        ,  „  ,^  ,      .. 

Luring  the  last  School  Year  !1  Paulines  gained  Scholarjhips 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  UUinng  the  last  thirteen 
years  2-W  open  frcholarships  have  Iteen  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.)  „       .    „.   «     „      ,. 

At  the  Apposition,  18.98.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul  s  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certmcatc,  JO  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  who  had 
gualilied  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  snceeBse.  bad 
received  their  early  education  at  Colet  Court. 


OYAL     ACADEMY    of     ARTS. 


R 


The  EXHIBITION  of  WORKS  by  REMBRANDT  is 
NOAV  OPEN  DAILY,  from  if  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    AdmisBion,  Is. 

Catalogue,  6d.    Season  Ticket,  5s. 

PROFESSOR  of  ENGLISH  and  PHILO- 
SOPHY.—wanted,  for  the  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
COLLEGE.  CAPETOWN.  .Salary  £.100,  with  a  possible  increase 
of  £10(1.  £,TA\  allowed  for  passage  money.  Duties  to  commence 
on  Jst  February,  1899.— Apnlications,  with  certificates  as  to 
qualifications  and  health,  to  oe  addressed  ''Capk,"  Office  of  the 
AcADK-Mv,  4:t,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

ARDROSSAN    ACADEMY,    AYRSHIRE. 

HEADMASTER  WANTED,  must  be  a  Graduate,  and 
must  have  had  Experience  in  a  Secondary  School.  Minimum 
.Silar.v,  £350.  with  prospect  of  increases  according  to  the  success 
of  the  School, 

Ardrossan  beins  a  he  ilth  resort  on  the  A^Tshire  coast,  and  a 
most  desirable  place  of  residence,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Academy  (which  is  to  be  enlarged  immediately)  will  offer 
attractions  to  parents  at  a  distance,  and  tbat  the  Headmaster 
may.  if  he  desires  to  have  Boarders,  thereby  increase  his 
Emoluments. 

Duties  to  begin  immediately  after  the  Summer  Vacation. 

Applications  to  be  lodged  with  James  Cook.  Esq..  (.'lerk  to 
the  School  Board,  Ardrossan.  Ayrshire,  along  with  Eight 
Printed  Copies  of  Testimonials,  by  the  15th  February.  1899. 
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OYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill.  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Studen'B  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintetideuts  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Trafiic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway, 

For  particulars  apply  to  Skcrkt.\ry,  at  College. 

VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY. 
HE    YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE,   LEEDS. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    SCIENCE,    TECHNOLOGY, 
AND   ARTS. 
The   NEXT  TERM   begins  TUESDAY,  JANUARY   10th, 
Prospectus  (post  free)  from  the  Rsgistrar. 


RARE  and  VALUABLE  BOOKS.  Pine 
Condition.  —  CATALOGUE  (80),  illustrated  with  8] 
reproductions  of  unique  books,  or  remarkable  historical 
bindings.— J.  Peabson  &  Co.,  6.  Pall  Mall  Place, 


FRENCH  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  of  the 
EICHTEENTH  CENTURY.  -  A  comprehensive 
CATALOGUE  (with  a  Prefatory  Note)  containing  the  chef- 
d'ocuvres  of  the  best  Eighteenth  Century  French  Artists  and 
Engravers.— J.  Pearson  &  Co,,  5,  Pall  Mall  Place, 

CHATEAU  de  I'ESPERANCE,  LADY 
MURRAY'S  CONVALESCENT  HOME  of  REST  for 
AUTHORS  and  ARTISTS,  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  South  of  France,  NOW  DPEN.— Full  |)articulars  to  be 
had  from  the  Hon.  Lady  Mdrrat,  Villa  \  ictoria,  Cannes, 
France. 


Now  ready,  by  post,  4id. 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4o.,  in 
London  should  secure  the  large  MAP  showing  BOUN- 
DARIES of  SURVEYORS'  DISTRICTS  under  the  Building 
Act.  by  permission,  from  Official  Map  of  London  County 
Council,  with  names,  addresses,  and  office  hours  of  all  the 
District  Surveyors. 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  *' THE  BUILDER"  NEW  YEAR'S 
NUMBER. 
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HE     BUILDBR"    NEW    YEAR'S 

NUMBER. 

Illustrations  : 

NEW  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE,  now  building. 

OLD  KEW  BRIDGE,  shortly  to  be  destroyed. 

A  HALF.CENTURY'S  CHANGE  in  LONDON. 

LLANTHONY  ABBEY,  view  and  plan. 

OPERA  COMIQUE,  PARIS,  recently  opened. 

DUBLIN  ARCHITECTURE,  numerous  views. 

Also  Supplement : 

SURPEYORS'  DISTRICTS  MAP  of  LONDON  (see  abovei. 

Now  ready.    By  post,  4|d. 

ThePubllsherof  "The  BDii.nEii,"4«.  Catherine  St.  London,  W.C 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBBOHIPTIONS  from  ONE  QITINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange  of  Book, 

at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 
N.B.— Two  or  Throe  Friends  may  UNITE  in  ONE  SUB. 
SCRIFTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Coat  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubi  supplied  on  Liberal  Termi. 

ProBpectuees  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis 

and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 


A   NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS 
Copies  of  FRENCH,  GSEIMAN,  ITALIAN,  and 
SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MTJDIE'B    8BLB0T    LIBRARY,    Limited, 

30-34,  New  Oxford  Street ;  241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.; 

48,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C..  London ;  and 

at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


QTORIBB    and    A R T I C L E 8.— All  kinds 

O     WANTED,  for  NEW  MAGAZlNE.-WriU  8.,  Room  39, 
Temple  House,  London,  E.G. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

lhe"ManStories"ofaBlack  Snake 

By  W.  A.  B. 

With  an  Introduction  hy  Captain  MAURICE  D.  BELL,  R,A_ 

"The  author  is  keenly  responsive  to  the  poteut  influence  of 

the  hush,  and  ahla  to  transmit  its  weird  charms  into  liis  pages." 

Morttinff  A'-vertiter, 

"These  Bnake  stories  are  written  hy  a  close  lover  of  nature." 

Academy. 
"  The  stories  are  exceedingly  graceful  and  full  of  suggestion." 

Weeklif  Sun. 
"The  stories  are  exceedingly  readable  and  original." 

^\orthe)ti  Whiff. 
*'  There  is  strong  and  original  work  in  them." 

Dundee  Advertisgr. 
London:  WHriTi.KKB  k  Co. 


NEW  SERIES.    No.  S).        Price  38.  JANUARY,  1899. 

MIND. 

A  Quarterlu  Review  of  Paycholoou  and  Philosophy. 
Edited  hy  G.  F.  STOUT.  t 

With  the  Co-operation  of  Prof.  JI.  SinawicK,  Dr.  E.  Caird, 
Prof.  Ward,  aud  Prof.  E.  B.  Titchenkk. 

CONTKNTS. 

1.  PHILOSOPHY    and    the   8TUDY    of    PHILOSOPHERS. 

Professor  I).  G.  Ritchik. 

2.  SUbJECTIVE  COLOURS  and  the  AFTER-IMAGE:    their 

Signiticance  for  the  Theory  of  Attention.  Maboaret  F. 
WASHnrHN. 

3.  HEGEL'S    TREATMENT    of   the    CATEGORIES    of    the 

OBJECTIVE  NOTION.    J.  E.  McTagoart. 

4.  TESTIMONY  and  AUTHORITY.    A.  F.  Ravknsheab. 
.■5.  CRITICAL  NOTICKS- 

T.  LippK.  "  Raumaesthetik  und  geometrisch-optische 
TSuscnuugen,"  S.  Ai-kxandkr.  —  L.  Stein,  "Die  Sociale 
Krage  im  Lichte  der  Philo^opliie,"  W.  D.  Moaaisox.— 
C.  Read.  "Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,"  E.  E.  Cox- 
STANCK  JoNKS.  —  F.  Podmorc.  "Studies  in  Psj'chical 
Research "  F.  C.  S.  Schili.eei.  — A.  N.  Whitehead,  "A 
Treatise  on  Universal  Algebra  with  Applications"  (Vol.  I.) 
H.  MacCou..— P.  Barth.  "Die  Philosophic  der  Geachichte 
al8Sociologie''(Er8terTheil),  G.  I).  Hicks. 

6.  NEW  BOOKS. 

7.  PHILOSOPHICAL  PERIODICALS. 

Williams  &   Noroate,  14.  Henrietta   Street.  Covent  Garden, 

London ;  '20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and 

7.  Br.>ad  Street,  Oxford. 


ALEXANDER  &  SBEPflEARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  Published,    Crown  8vo,  28.  6d. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."  Devo- 
tional Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature,  By 
Rev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A.,  of  Royton. 

Just  Published.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
price  68.,  post  free. 

WELSHMEN  In  ENGLISH  POLPITS  ;  or, 

Sermons  by  Enpliah  CongreiTJltional  Ministers 
from  Wales.  With  Introduction  hv  Rev. 
CHARLES  A.  BERRY,  D.D.  Edited  by  Rev. 
DANIEL  WATERS. 


London :  21  &  22,  Fumival  Street,  Holbom,  B.C. 


14  January,  1899. 


The   Academy. 
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HODDER  &  STOFGHTON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


k 


SECOND  KDITION,  COMPLETING  19,000. 

THE  LIFE  of  HENRY  DRUMMOND, 

F.R.8.E.      Hy  GKORdK   ADAM    HMITII,    D.D.. 
hh.D.,  Profesw-r  of  Hebrew  and  Old  TeHtaiiient 
Kxef^esis,  Freo  Church  CoIIpsg,  Glasgow.    With 
2  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  78.  6d. 
"The  ulixiuviit  nnd  pnpulnr  auttior  tf  'Natural  Law  in  tha 

Sfiritunl  WorUI."  kc  .  Hhb  twtin  fortuimte  in  hin  bioRrapher. 

I>r.  O.  A.  Hmitti  hrui  not  imly  made  th»  lif0'flt(>r.v  uf  his  lieiti 

InterestluK,  )>ut  hi*  Iihh  written  a  Ixxik  which  will  be  read  with 

BviUity  fur  its  own  Buko."— />aili/  XetM. 

WORKS  BY  PROF.  DRUMMOND. 

THE  IDEAL  LIFE,  and  Other  Un- 

PUBLISHED  ADDRK8SKS.     With  Introductory 

SketcbcH  by  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL.  LL.D., 

and   IAN   MACCARBN.     Crown   8to,  cloth,  68, 

Second  Edition,  completing  23,000. 

"ThuBeaiMrt'BM-tf  are  written  in  a  siiiiiularly  )>eaut{ful  style, 

find  rotiUiiti  mucli  Iwnutirul  thiukiug,  showioK  thwt.  the  writer 

had  iMiiidiTed  deupty  on  somfl  of  the   niodt  spiritual  a^pecln  of 

retiRion.    Tliey  will,  wo  arc  «iirt).  he   much  prized  hy  the  many 

admirvra  of  thtilr  author."— W^wwow  Herald. 

THE    ASCENT    of    MAN.     Lowell 

LECTURES.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
38.  6(1.  Seventh  Edition,  c  mpletinK  29,000. 
*' Without  bt'iug  at  nil  siiperflcial.  hie  book  is  one  of  tho 
KimpleHt  and  niont  popuhir  ever  wriitfu.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
who  («n  nuike  a  complex  Rcientitiu  fiuHject  clear  to  any 
ordinary  ca^^Hcity.  and  attractive  to  anybody  with  a  glimmer 
oif  ImaKluation."'  Dttily  Ntws. 

NATURAL  LAW  in  the  SPIRITUAL 

WORLD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d.     Thirty-fifth 
Edition,  completing  126,000. 

TROPICAL    AFRICA.      Crown    8vo, 

clfitn,  3s.  6d.  Thirty-sixth  Thousand. 
"  Prof  «i8or  Drummoiid  is  a  clear  and  accurate  obflerver,  and 
as  he  has  had  a  sound  tcieiitific  training,  and  haa  a  real 
iuterc't  in  the  human  side  of  African  life,  lie  is  able  to 
present  us  with  pictures  of  a  diHtinctness  and  originality  not 
often  met  with  in  liooka  of  African  travel."— Tinwif. 

PROF.    DRUMMOND'S   BOOKLETS. 

White  leatbcrettn,  Is. ;  cloth,  gilt  ed^cs,  2b.  6d. 

THE  GREATEST  THING  in  th»  WOKLD. 

PAX  VOUISCUM. 

THE  PBOGRAMME  of  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  CHANGED  LIFE. 

THE  CITY  WITHOUT  a  CHURCH. 

Fauoy  boards.  Is,  6d. 
BAXTER'S  SECOND  INNINGS. 


THIRD  KDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  of  R.  W.  DALE,  LL.D., 

of     BIRMINGHAM.     By    his    Son,    A.    W.    W. 
DALE,  M.A.     With  Portrait.    8vo,  cloth,  ]  ks. 


"This  ftdmiralile  and  most  rtUal  bioumphy.. 
Date  hajt  performed  a  very  difllouU  task  with  Br 
haa  told  Mb   father's  story  with   excellent  detachmenr.  gelf- 


lAN  MACLAREN'S  NEVT  WORK.  | 

THIRD  EDITION.    COMPLETING  40,000. 

AFTERWARDS,  and  Other  Stories. 

hy   IAN    MAOLARKN.     Crown   8vo,  art   linon, 
6s. 

en 

Tolume 


BT.ry  story  Id  the  vidum.  is  delicately  wroajtht.^ 
Brl.r  Bush."— CaUr  .Vrm. 


y  of  the  hand  that  far.  lu 


ilT  wroajtht — Th. 
BMide  tiie  BoudI. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

RABBI  SAUNDERSON.    With  12 

Illustratiiins  by  A.  S.  Bojd.  Fcnp.  8vo,  cloth, 
28.6(1. 

"The  oharaoter  of  Kabhl  Hauoderson  Is  1,«autifaUr drawn 
....WecommeDd  the  volume  to  a  grntefal  drole  of  reaaen-" 
SI.  Jamtilt  CUmtU. 

KATE    CARNEGIE    and    those 

MINISTERS.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  Os. 
"It  !■  in  the  oharieter    nkvtchet  of   the   story,  in   thoM 
minUtum  e{i]>ecially.  that  '  Kite  I'ameKie'ts  a  nntab**  b'K»k, 
Nud  one  in  which  Ian  Mnclaren  him  b«ttfred  the  bext  work  ho 
had  previouidy  given  u»."— Daily  ChronieU. 

BESIDE  the  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH. 

Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  tfilt  top,  6i.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  completing  90,000. 

"  Ae  fine  an  EDteri>retatiou  a«  we  hare  U  yet  had  of  the  rwU 

inner  spirit  and  Itfe  of   rural   Scotland Hit  pictures  ftre 

m&rveb  of  idealistic  realism."— Sp«oAr«r. 

THE  DAYS  of  AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Crown    8to,   art    linen,   gilt   top,    68.      Fourth 

KditioQ,  cumpletinK  60,000. 
"  Writers  of  tienius  have  prnnented  to  us  certain  pha«e«  of 
Scotch  rural  character.  Mr.  Watson  is  almost  unique  In  his 
p<iwt'r  cif  r«veaiiuB  tliat  curiously  cnmplt^x  character  in  all  Itt 
oompleteneHN.  The  charactHra  in  'The  Days  of  Auld  I^aDR 
H.vue  '  xre  UH  actual  aii<l  real  as  it  is  pixisible  for  them  to  l>e  in 
the  printed  pmfes.  Their  delineator  )ias  understood  them  all 
to  the  inmost  reeess.  s  of  their  being."— Dailv  xVeicP. 

THE  IAN  MACLAREN  YEAR  BOOK. 

Daily  RoadinRs  from  the  Writings  of  IAN  MAC- 
l.ARKN.  Royal  32mo,  in  a  neat  small  volame, 
3s.  8d.,  oloth. 

A  DOCTOR  of  the  OLD  SCHOOL. 

Fcap.  8ro.  cloth,  2».  6d.  With  nameroua  lUaa- 
trationB  by  Frodorick  C,  Gordon. 

"  An  atluiirable  and  totictiinR  tale.  ...A  nobler  physician  has 
never  b««u  di-ucribed.     lit!  did   his  liest  for  the  netvi  of  all  in 


BY  W.  J.  DAWSON. 

TABLE  TALK  with  YOUNG  MEN. 

lly  W.  J.  DAWaON.    Crown  (fvo.  oloib,  ta.  ad. 

"  A  very  Kood  book  to  put  int«  tb«  luada  wt  ro«af  mtm.' 

THm*. 

"A  hlshlj  helphU  ud  stlmuUtioc  t^M>k *-<Aui0M»  UtntU. 


BLACK    ROCK:    a    Tale    of    the 

Sclkirka.  By  RALPH  CONNOE.  With  lotro- 
ductloQ  by  ProfeHor  OROKOE  ADAM  SMITH* 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

"  It  ban  rarely  bevn  our  ckmI  fnrtaiM  to  ooom  manm  •  book 
In  which  the  rreeheet  humour,  the  tniMl  pMhot,  mad  Um  aosi 
ut(|uUlt«  t«odeniMa  are  so  fr-«lj  dfipMjrad.  lUlpb  Oottaorli 
ttory  1m  r«Al,  taia  oliaimo(«r«  ar«  rmi  mwn  aod  ■qai<o,  kto 
pftnoD  is  *  r«nl  ben,  and  w*  ar*  th*  batt«r  Car  —Mai  MMlr 
aoqualntano.  Than  la  not »  \»f  Mann  In  Um  book.  »or  •  4mU 
pwe.  It  to  full  of  life,  and  t«an,  and  lancht«r.  ani  all  th» 
«Menoe  uf  good  llt«ratiire.  a«  any  oorel  «•  ban  smb  thtojraar.* 


"ONB  or  THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR." 

HE6G0TSBRAE:   Portraits  and 

Memories.    By    HALLIUAY    ROGERS.    Crown 
8vo,  Ss. 

"The  flketchea  are  altotether  d^Ugbtfol;   thcj  are   all  of 
human  Interest,  "—frml/bni  (Jbmrptr. 

*'  Vigorous,  kindly,  and  humoroat.*'— Litemnr  World. 


•'KNDLKS8  GOOD  STORIES."- nm«#. 

IRISH  LIFE  and  CHARACTER.    By 

MICHAEL  HAODONAGH.    Crown  Sfo,  gilt  top. 
Oft. 

"  A  moa  readable  and  deliriitfal  ho'>k.  We  hop*  thai  It  will 
have  a  very  UnTe  cireulatioo.^— /r(M  tktUg  imdmpmidtmt. 

"  Of  excitina  book*  none  that  we  know  is  mon  oobpt'-- 
hensive  than  this — We  Uy  down  tb«  book  after  a  inat  ae.il 

of  entertainment. *'—n««a. 

-Will  be  r«ad  largely  and  read  with  dsllgbt....Mr.  Ma^ 
donairii  ii  to  be  con«ratulal«d  upon  havinc  wrtttsn  a  book  ik-t 
Is  merry  and  wiw«."Sp»ah$T. 

BY  J.  H.  MCCARTHY. 


effaceme<  t,  an<l  simidicity.  There  is  none  of  the  excctie  in 
praise  wliich  tw  oft-n  mars  a  biography  written  within  the 
Uiinilf."— Daily  ChronicU. 

PRINCIPAL  REYNOLDS,  OF  CHESHUNT. 

HENRY  ROBERT  BBYNOLDS,  D.D., 

His  Life  and  Letters.     Kditod  by  hiM  SISTERS. 

With  2  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  98. 
"Dr.  Rt-ynold«t  WHB  a  character  well  worth  knowing  l)eyond 
the  ratifte  of  those  whom   he  touched  personally,  and   many 
ftranKers  might  find  thvir  profit  in  turnind  over    the  i>ages  of 
tbis  memorial  volume. ' — Ma}tcke»ttr  Guardian. 

JOHN  STOUGHTON,  D.D,    A  Short 

Record  of  a  Lonjr  Life.      By  liin  DAUGHTKR. 
With   2    Photogravure    Portraits.      Crown    Hvo, 
cloth,  3b.  6d. 
"This beautiful  memoir "—/JrifuA  We4kli/. 

ELEVENTH  EDITION.      COMPLETING  23,000. 

CONCBRNING    ISABEL  CARNABY. 

By      ELLKN      THORNEYCROFT      FOWLER. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

"MisB  Fowler  ban  achieved  a  succesB  as thoroujjhly  gratifying 
to  her  readers  as  it  must  be  to  herself.  'The  novel  of  the 
eeason*  will  probably  be  thfl  jtopular  verdict  upon  this 
amazingly  witty  and  biilliaat  story."— ^pfojter. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

WASCHRISTBORNatBETHLEHEM? 

A  Study  in  the  Credibility  of  St.  Luke.    By  Pro- 

feBFor  W.  M.   RAMSAY,  D.C.L.,  LL.U.    Crown 

8to,  cloth,  68. 

"The  work  is  clmracterised  by  great  eamestneSR  si  well  as 

ability,  whdv  the  learning  which  it  displays  is  such  as  may  be 

o*pect»Kl   from  one  who  ha»  long  madu   the  toides  dist-uued 

matt-r»  of  Bpecial  study,  for  thtr  pursuit  of  which  he  has  also 

had  special  opportunities."— dcottnuin. 


cold  and  in  lu-at.  in  dark  and  in  light,  through  KuoMdrift  and       k    ClinPT    HISTORY  nf   tho    TTNITFn 
watercourse,  without  rest  and  without  holiday,  for  forty  years.      *   OflUIl  I.     niOlURl    Ol     lUO    UHllCt/ 


How  he  fought  for  'he  lives  of  his  people  for  little  pay,  and 
often  fur  none,  and  how  he  alone  was  ign»rant  that  no  one  In 
tlieglen  was  so  'Ixloved  as  himtiplf '  lii  descnlied  with  power 
and  pathos  —  The  narrative  is  perfect."— rime*. 


WORKS   BY  J.   M. 


BARRIE. 

Crown  8vo, 


FIFTH    EDITION,  completing  i3,000. 

cloth, 58. 

MARGARET   OGILVY.     By  her  Son, 

J.    M.    BARRIE.      With    Etched    Portrait    by 

Mancsse. 

"The  readers  of  '  Margaret  Ogiivy'  will  close  the Tolama  with 

a  couviction  that  neitht-r  in  hl^t..^y  nor  in  literature  has  the 

mother  of  a  man  of  genius  ever  Wvn  made  so  ital,  M  lander, 

and  beautiful  as  thia,''~Daily  Chronicte. 

SIXTEENTH  KDITION.    Crown  8to,  buckram,  gilt 
top,  66. 

A  WINDOW  in  THRUMS. 

■'The  very  best  of  the  many  good  sketches  of  Scottish 
peasant  life  which  we  have  ever  read."— Stawfard. 

ELEVENTH  EDITION.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt 
top,  Gh. 

AULD  LICHT  IDYLLS. 

*'  At  once  the  most  sucoossful,  the  most  truly  literary,  and 
the  most  realistic  attempt  that  bag  been  made  to  reprwluoe 
humltle  KcottUh  life."— A^ecta tor. 

EIGHTH    EDiriON.      Crown    8vo,  bockram,    gilt 
top,  60. 

MY  LADY  NICOTINE 

"  A  very  deligtitful  lK»ok.'"~5p<aA'<r. 

ELEVENTH  EDITION.    Crown  8to,  bnokram,  (cilt 

top,  68. 

WHEN  a  MAN'S  SINGLF. 

A  Tale  of  Literary  Life. 

"From  one  end  to  the  other  the  story  is  bright,  eheeiful, 
amufcing."— A'atHrdoir  Review. 


STATES.    By  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  McCARTHY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

"An  excellent  work.... We  bar*  little  bat  pralsv  for  tbla 
book,  which  is  well  planned  and  wrluen  in  an  lalartateta^ 
s^l*."— /JoUjr  VhronieU. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

ROBERT      LOUIS      STEVENSON  5^ 

By    K.     BLANTYRK 
James  Y.  Simpson. ' 


EDIVBURCH      DAYS. 
SIMPSON,  Author  of  "Sir 
Ciown  8tOp  c'oth,  Oa. 
"  A  book  that  -  aunot  fall  to  tot«n«t.**-^M(mMm. 


"  Hiss  Simpson  writes  not  only  with  knovlsdn.  b«l  with 
ffood  taslv.  8n«  says  wha^  she  h«s  to  s«j  jodtelovsly.  8b« 
helps  to  show  what  sort  of  man  R.  Ii.  Stvrmiaoo  rsallj  was,  awl 
tbos«  who  eooeem  tbamMlrva  about  tba  maUar  shmd  br 
grateful  to  her."— <jto6e. 

"A  surpfist)  gly  fresh  and  nicoBTMiUoiial  book,  written 
with  Insight,  humour,  and  knowladge. "— Lssds  Jfsrrwrir. 

S8C0ND  EDITION. 

A  HANDBOOK  for  LITERARY  and 

DEBATING  SOCIETIES.  Crown  d\o,  cloth, 
38.  6d. 
"  It  is  marked  by  itkkI  sense  and  tboroaghncss  Uiroocbont, 
and  will  be  really  useful,  not  only  to  m  •mtten  of  the  Sf»lsttes 
which  it  eootamplalas,  but  t»  teaehers  and  oibsrs  who  vtsli  to 
'get  up*  subiaots.  especiallv  as  full  reforakoas  an  ffiraD  to 
books  and-  periodlcaU  In  which  the  suhjecta  ara  dsalt  with." 

tUtratmn, 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  H.  BERNARD. 

VI A  DOMINI:  Sermons  for  Christian 

Seasonal.  By  J.  H.  BERNARD.  D.D  .  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  rtublin  ;  and  Archbi-'hop  King's 
Ijectnrer  in  Diviuity.  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin.    Cronn  8to.  doth.  6s. 

loct  (rfa 
_        _  _    .      qnalBtad 

with  modem  deTalopniesiU,  We  oomnwnd  ft  ssptciaHjr  t  • 
ministers  for  Its  sngmtire  bandltogof  qasstloni  which  Uxy 
are  bound  to  face."— .Ulerary  ll'orld. 


"  The  book  la  well  worth  mdlng,  as  bvlnff  the  pfudi 
mtnd  thai  Is  reasonaUa  and  oarvfnl  and  tho.oaxiura' «] 
with  modem  deTelouniesiU,      We  oomnwnd  ft  espec 
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MESSES. 

G.ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED 

ITAVJS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

AN   IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOK   OF 
TRAVEL, 

By  the  Hon.  DAVID  W.  CARNEGIE, 

SPINIFEX  and  SAND.    A  Narrative 

of  Five  Years'  Pioneerins  and  Exploration  in 
Western  AustrAlia.  With  Ilhistratione  by  KrneBt 
Sm.vthe  and  from  Photoeraplie,  together  with  4 
Maps.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  2l8. 

JBXTRACTS  FROM  FIR^T  PRESS  NOTICES. 

"  His  record  of  its  incidents  and  accidents  has 
■every  quality  that  a  ntrrrttive  of  this  class  should 
possess,  and  its  well-sustained  intertst  is  enhanced 
by  a  large  number  of  spirited  drawings,  photographs, 
and  illustrated  TD&p%."—Dailj/  Teleoraph. 

**  Tee  plain  and  honest  record  of  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  exploration,  bravely  and  modestly  told  as  it 
was  bravely  and  modestly  undertaken.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  first  peiietration  of  the  interior  of  West 
Australia  from  south  to  north  and  north  to  south— 
from  Coolgardie  to  Kimberley  and  Tiack  " 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE   LAND  of  the   PIGMIES.    By 

Captain  GUY  BURROWS.     Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
With  Introduction  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  M.P.    Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  with  over  200  Illustrations,  2l8. 
"  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  authors  like  Cap- 
tain Burrows,  who,  while  presenting  us  with   ex- 
tremely    valuable     information      cinceming      the 
peculiarities  of  these  race-,  can  do  so  in  sucb  a  lucid, 
easily  grosped,  and  attractive  manner.    The  chapter 
on  cannibalism  is  of  great  interest,  and  excellently 
written.     We  recommend  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  ethnological  problems  of  African  races  to  read 
it.*' — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     With 

many  Full-Pape  Illustrations,  Borders,  and  Ini- 
tials, by  GEORGE  VVOOLLTSUROFT  RHEAD, 
B.E..    FRBUBREOK    A.    RHEAD,    and    L')U18 
RBEAD.     Special    Preface  by  the  Eev.  H.  R. 
HAWEIS,  M.A.    Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  ed. 
A  few  Copies  Htill  remain,  of  the  EDITJOU  BE 
LUXE,  limited  to  200  Copies,  numbered  and  signed 
by  the  Artists,  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  and 
bound  in  buckram,  42s.  net. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
THE    ARCHDEACON.      By    L.    B. 

WALFORD,  Author  of  "Mr.  Smith,"  &c.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6.-.  iJiiht  published. 

THE    MEMBER'S  WIFE.      By    the 

Hon.  Mrs.    HKNRY    CHETWYND,    Author    of 

"A  Brilliant  Woman,''  "A  Dutch  Cousin,"  Ac. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

"Mrs.  Chetwynd  always  deals  with  social  life  in  a 

pleasant  and   attractive    form,  and   garnishes   her 

stories  with  side-lights  on  society  that  are  intensely 

amusing  and  realistic.     '  The  Member's  Wife  '  is  a 

very  clever  story."  —  Weekly  Sun. 

THE  LOST  PROVINCES.    Sequel  to 

"  An  American  Emperor."    By  LOUIS  TRACY, 
Author  of  "  The  Final  War,"  &c.    With  12  Illus- 
trations by  H.  Piffard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Bs. 
"  The  story  is  admirably  told,  full  of  excitement, 

and  is  invested  with  an  air  of  reality  that  impresses 

while  it  fascinates.''  —Lloyd^s  News. 

THE     OPTIMIST.       By     Herbert 

MORBAH,  Author  of  "The  Faithful  City,"  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 
"  A  well-told  story,  with  a  good  plot  and   good 
characterisation." — Outlook. 

"In  'The  Optimist"  Herbert  Morrah  gives  us  a 
novel  peopled  by  truthfully  conceived  and  dexterously 
dra\,  n  personages."— />Mrede«  Advertiser. 

Second  Large  Edition  Now  Ready. 

MORD  EMLY.     By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Price  68. 

"  All  the  characters  in  '  Mord  Em'ly '  are  portra.yed 
with  fascinating  skill.  ...  We  are  thankful  to  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge  for  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
acquaintance."  -  Bnokman. 

"In  its  way  it  is  inimitable  and  shows  something 
approaching  to  gemus."— Daily  Graphic. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THREE  WOMEN  AND    MR  FRANK 

CARDWELL.    Bv  W.  PETT  RIDGE.  Author  of 
A  Clever  Wife."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  38.  6d. 


MESSES.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

NEW    BOOK    BY   SIR    GEORQE    TREVELVAN. 

THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 

Part  I.       1766—1776. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  Bart., 

Author  of  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay  "  and  "  The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox." 

8vo,   16s. 

"  That  the  work  is  able,  deeply  interesting,  full  of  political  insight  and  wisdom,  expressed  in  admirabl  ■ 
Englishstyle,  no  one  who  knows  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  writings  needs  to  be  told.  It  is  indeed  the  best 
work  on  the  American  Revolution  ever  written  by  an  Englishman.  On  reading  it  one  almost  fancies  at 
times  it  must  have  been  produced  in  ttie  classic  shade*  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  so  steeped  is  the  author 
in  the  local  colour  of  Massachusetts..  It  is  an  old  story,  but  one  forever  proStable,  and  it  is  told  here  with 
a  force  and  charm  which  it  would  be  difflcalt  to  rival,  impossible  to  surpass."— Dot/j/  Chronicle. 

"  The  same  brilliant  style,  the  same  happy  wit,  the  same  untiring  industry,  which  rendered  the  '  Early 
History  of  Charles  James  Fox'  a  very  kinematograph  of  English  Society  and  its  principal  political  figures 
when  Fox  first  astonished  it,  have  besn  extended  to  the  soberer  aad  simpler  scene  of  the  American 
Colonies  when  George  III.  provoked  the  American  Revolution."  —Daily  News 

"Nowhere  are  the  contemporaneous  events  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  which  accelerated  the 
catastrophe  more  clearly  brought  out  than  in  this  volume.  Here  and  thore  are  brilliant  sketches  of  men 
and  manners,  and  terse  epigrammatic  8a7i^gs,  recalling  paj;ej,  and  thess  by  no  means  the  least  effective, 
of  the  author's  illustrious  uncle." — Times. 


WORKS  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  WITH  NEW  INTRODUCTION. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

2  vols.,  crovrn  8vo,  12s. 

*,'  In  the  Inii'oducti*>n  to  this  edition^  Mr.  Le''My^bfisid9S  examining  how  far  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years  hat  confirmed  or  disoroved  the  general  p'inoiples  I  Ua  down  in  the  book^  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  an  appreciation  of  the  w  >rk  and  character  of  if/*.  Gladstone. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN   MORALS  FROM  AUGUSTUS 
TO  CHARLEMAGNE. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12s. 
NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE, 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12a. 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    VERNEY    MEMOIRS. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY. 

Compiled  from  tbe  Letters  and  Illustrated  br  the  Fariraits  at  Claydon  House. 
Vol.  IV.    Fiom  tbe  Kestoratlon  to  tbe  Revolatlon,  1660-1696. 

By   MARGARET    M.   VERNEY. 

With  II  Portraits  and  Subject  Index  to  the  complete  Work.    Royal  8vo,  2l8.       \_Tn  a  few  days. 


London : 


C  ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED, 
Henrietta  Street,  W.O. 


THE    METAPHYSIC    of    EXPERIENCE. 

By  8HADW0RTH  H.  HODGSON,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  Fellow  C.O.C.  Oxford,  Past  President 
of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Helieotion,"  &c.    i  vols.,  8vo,  36a.  net. 

RELIGION    in    GREEK    LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  LEWIS  CAilPBELL,  M.A,,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  St. 
Andrews.    8vo,  15s, 

HISTORY    of   MODERN    ITALIAN    ART. 

By  ASHTON  ROLLINS  WILLARD.  Part  I.  SCULPTDRE.  Part  II.  PAINTING.  Part  HI. 
ARCHITECTURE.  With  Photogravure  Frcmtispiecd  and  23  Pull-Page  Illustrations,  prepared 
expressly  for  this  work.     8vo,  ISs.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  of  ATrRACTCON. 

By  FRANCIS  A.  TAKLETON,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  \_Cn  a  few  days. 

SKETCHES   in    LAVENDER:    BLUE    and   GREEN. 


By  JEROME   K.  JEROME,  Author  of 
8vo,  3s.  Od.  


'Three  Men  in  a  Boat,"  &c.      Cheaper   issue.      Crown 


THE 


THE 


THE    SILVER     LIBRARY    (Two  New  Volumes) 
STORY  of  the  MALAKAND    FIELD    FORCE,    1897. 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  Lieut.  1th  Queen's  Own  Hussars.     With  0  Maps  and 
Plans.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3j.  6d. 

PLAYGROUNO  of  EUROPE    (The  Alps). 

By  LESLIE  STEPHEN.    With  4  Illustrauons.    Cheaper  issue.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  fid. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI:   Artist,  Thinker,  aod  Man  of 

Science.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  French  of  EUOftNE  MUNTZ,  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  &o.  Profueely  Illnatrated.  Uniform  in  size  with 
Michel's  "  Rembrandt."    2  vols.,  £2  2e.  net. 

AthevtFum. — "  The  poisewion  of  »nch  wide  and  folid  acqnaiDtance  with  his  Bnbjrct  by  an 
experienced  writer  like  M.  MllDtz,  inducfn  the  belief  that  the  work  will  be  well  done,  and  tbo 
anticipation  is  fulfilled.  The  senrral  leader  will  find  a  picture  uf  the  maa'er  rkilfully  placed 
before  him,  and  the  student  will  Ofrtainly  recognise  the  good  taate,  sound  jadgment,  learning,  and 
industry  displayed." 

MARYdlENEA.— MARIE  DE  LA  ORANGE  D'ARQUIEN. 

QUEEN  of  POLAND,  and  WIFE  of  SOBIESKI,  1641-1716.  By  K.  WALISZEWSKI, 
Author  of  "Peter  the  Great,"  &o.  Translated  by  Lady  MARY  LOYD.  With  Por- 
trait.    1  vol.,  8vo,  12s.  net.  [This  day. 

CATHERINE    SFORZA.     By  Count  Pier  Pasolini 

Abridsted  and  TransMfd  by  PAUL  SYLVESTER.  Illustrated  with  nnmerons 
Reprodnctions  of  Original  Pictures  and  Doonments.    1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  168. 

Daily  Tehgraph. — "  The  quality  of  the  book  makes  it  bright  and  not  too  serious  reading,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  gives  as  a  faithful  presentment  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  tragic 
features  of  history." 

A    JOURNEY  IN   MOROCCO,  MOGREB    EL    ACESA. 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  (JKAHAM.     With  a  Portrait.     In  1  vol.,  Svo,  Us. 

Scotsman, — "The  author  can  beexiremely  shrewd,  as  well  aswitty  and  whimsical  when  he  likes. 
It  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  amusing  volumes  of  the  season,  written  with  an  originality  that 
a'most  approaches  genius." 

THE  WORKERS :  an  Experiment  in  Reality —The  West. 

By  WALTER  A.  WYCKOFF,  Author  of  "The  Workers— The  East."  With 
Illnstrations.    1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  [Jan.  20. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE.     By  James 


FITZMAURIOE-KELLY.    Crown  Svo,  63. 


[Literature!  of  t lie  World. 


Spectator.—"  The  work  liefore  ns  is  one  which  no  student  can  henceforth  noRlect  if  be  would  keep  bis 
knowledge  of  Spanish  up  to  date.  We  close  with  a  renewed  expression  of  admiration  for  this  excellent 
manual ;  the  style  is  marked  and  full  of  piquancy,  the  phrases  dwell  in  the  memory." 

CAN  WE  DISARM?    By  J.  McCabe  and  Georges  Darien. 

1  vol.,  2b.  6d.  [Jan.  18. 

TRELAWNY  OF  THE  "  WELLS  " :  a  Comedietta  in  Four 

Acts.    By  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO.    Cloth,  28.  (!d. ;  paper,  Is.  6d.  [Jan.  20. 

THE   NEWEST  SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS. 


RED  ROCK.     By  T.  Nelson 

PAGE.     lUustrated.  [Monday. 

GLORIA  MUNDI  By  Harold 

FREDERIC.  [Second  Itnpretiion. 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  has  here 
achieved  a  triumph  of  characterisation  rare  indeed 
in  fiction,  even  in  such  flctiou  as  is  given  us  by  our 
greatest.'* 

TONY  DRUM,  A  COCKNEY 

BOY.       By     EDWIN     PUGH.      With 

10    Full-Page    IllnstrationB    in    Colonr 

from  Designs  by  J.  and  W.  Beggarstaff. 

and  a  Cover  Design  by  William  Nicholson. 

AtheniBum.—"  There  is  mnch  that  is  graphic, 
direct,  and  simple  in  Mr.  Pagh's  presentment  of  Tony, 
his  sister,  parents,  and  surroundings.  ...  He  shows 
that  even  the  children  of  the  slums  have  their  short 
hour  of  irresponsible  merriment.  Tony's  good  heart 
and  the  early  devotion  of  his  sister  Honor  are  given 
with  life-like  and  touching  traits." 


THE    TWO    MAGICS.     By  I 

HENRY  JAME3.  [Sf^rtmd  Itnpresfum.  i 
Daily  JV^wtf.— "The  first  atory  shows  Mr.  James's  [ 
subtlest  characteristics,  hii*  supreme  delicacy  of  tonch, 
his  surpiissinff  mastery  of  the  art  of  .su^'RcstioD.  The 
second  story  is  a  delightful  comedietta,  abounding  in  I 
dialogue,  swift,  brilliant,  polished."  | 

THE  WIDOWER.    ByW.  E.l 

N0RRI3.  [Second  Impression. 

Times. — "  The  most  copious  criticism  could  really  I 
do  little  more  than  advise  novel-readers  by  all  means 
to  rend  '  The  Widower.'  They  will  remain  incredu- 
lous but  amused.    It  is  not  a  case  of  incredxUus  odi." 

VIA  LUCIS.    By  Eassandra 

VIVARIA. 
J>af/y     Telegraph.  —  "No   one   who   reads   thene 
passages,  in  wnicu  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  »o  com- 
pletely described,  can  doubt  for  an  instant  t>  at  the 
author  ik  laying  bare  her  soul's  autobiography. ' 

THE  CHILD  OF  PLEASURE 

By  GABRIELE  D'AXNUNZIO. 
Vaitp  Mail.—"  A.  powerful  study  of  passion  mas- 
terly of  its  kind." 


"The  Novel  of  the  Iloni." — Truth. 

THE    OPEN 

QUESTION. 

By    ELIZABETH    ROBINS 

(C.  E.  Baimond). 

1  vol.,  <te. 

The  Wiener  Tn'jeUatt  says:  "The  laUst 
female  portrait  in  English  literature,  for 
which  you  may  with  confidence  prophecy 
a  niche  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Immortals,  i* 
contained  in  '  The  Open  Qurftion.'  The 
London  Press  bag  with  no  justification 
traced  in  '  The  Open  Question '  the  in- 
fluence of  Ibsen;  the  only  thing  that. 
Elizabeth  Robins  has  in  common  with 
Ibsen  is  her  courage  to  approach  as  an 
artist  the  profoundest  problems  of  life." 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION. 

The  Athenaum.—  "  '  The  Open  Question  * 
belongs  to  the  limited  class  of  valuable 
novels.  Mrs.  Gano  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  in  the  portrait  gallery  of 
latter-day  fiction." 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION. 

The  Standard. — "  Concerning  the  ability 
of  '  The  Open  Question,'  there  happily  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all.  It  is  a  remarkable 
book ;  full  of  perception,  of  strong  feeling, 
of  passion  that  is  far-seeing  and  kept  well 
in  hand  ;  it  shows  descriptive  power  beyond 
the  common,  experience  of  life  or  cloae 
observation  of  it,  and  it  is  told  in  good, 
simple,  and  very  human  English." 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION. 

The  St.  Jtimet's  Oazetif.—"  This  is  an 
extraordinarily  fine  novel.  We  have  not 
for  many  years  come  across  a  serious  novel 
of  modem  life  which  has  so  impressed  our 
imagination  or  created  such  an  instant 
conviction  of  the  genius  of  its  writer." 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.—"  There  is  a 
seriousness  of  purpose,  an  artist's  genuine 
humility  before  bis  material,  mated  to  a 
rare  sense  of  life  and  the  play  of  strong 
hearts  and  souls,  which  make  this  a  book 
of  the  moment.  Mr.  Baimond  is  to  be 
congratulated.  We  have  been  deeply  held 
by  his  work ;  we  oflfer  to  him  our  grateful 
recognition  of  ita  innate  excellences." 


I^ondon :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM 

CASSELL'S   EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS. 

CASSELL'S  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

616th  Thousand.    1,150  pp.    38.  nd. 
•■  Hiu  beo  >m«  a  itundard  work  lu  thl.  oouDtry.  Iwinii  UM<1  In 
the  bwt  BchoviU,  recommenilnl  hy  many  <»(  tlitj  tirst  in-.  fei»s"r« 
of  tilt-  day.  and  g«u«'mlly  found  a  ri'ferenoc  iKKjk  of  the  hi«hei»t 
value  and  importanoe."— 7MiIj/  Ch'OnkU. 

CASSELL'S  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

22211(1  Thousand.    1.201  po.    Ss.  Hd. 
"  Ih  tin-  best  of  the  KinalUr  Of»rin;in  DictimiarleB  in  the  neld, 
aiul  thiw  in  fiiiiit  iiiiU8e."~.A)tirmii  of  H'ht.-ution. 

CASSELL'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

102nd  Thousand.    1)27  pp.    Ss.  Od. 
"la  the  handii'ul.  the  most  useful,  and  certainly  the  very 
cheapeit  to  he  met  with.**— Roet 

CASSELL'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

l,ll«)  pp.  3«.  6(1. 
'•  11  la  an  rxeellent  Dictionary.  In  addition  to  tile  clear 
arrangement,  leiilble  type,  and  other  advantaBen  of  ihe  Uiok,  1* 
ii  pn'vided  with  a  conimon  sense  ^che^le  of  proliuiioianon. 
includes  a  large  number  of  w-ientitlc  woris.  and  does  not 
liegh-  t  Americaoisins,  provlnciMlicmB,  archaio  wonis  |)hrabe» 
and  nonoe-words,  or  words  coineil  for  a  Biiocial  occsv-ion. ' 

PiiH  ^V.iil  y^itUe. 

CASSELL'S  LESSONS  in  FRENCH. 

By  Prof.  E.  ROUKAUD,  B.A.  CheBj)  Edition. 
Parts  I.  and  II.,  cloth,  each  Is.  8d. ;  complete, 
28.  8d.    Kit,  Is,  8il. 

THE  NEW  LATIN  PRIMER. 

B^  Prof.  J.  P.  PdSTQATH.    2».  lid. 

THE  FIRST  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Bv  the  b«nie  Amhor.    Is. 

LATIN  PROSE  for  LOWER  FORMS. 

Beinfi:  a  Series  nf  Rxen-ises  adapted  to  the  New 
and  First  Lmin  Primers.  By  M.  A.  BAYFIELD, 
M.A.    2s.  ed. 

A  FIRST  SKETCH  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TUBE.  Comprising  an  Account  of  Bnglish 
Literature  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Pre* 
sent  Date.  Bv  HENRY  MuRLBY,  LL.D.  Thirty- 
first  Thousand.  1,099  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
78.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  ANNA  BUJKLAND.  Fourteenth  Thousand. 
Cheap  Edition.    Cloth  boards,  38.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOLOGY    for 

STUDENTS.  Bv  ALFRED  T.  SCHOPIELD, 
M.D.,  M.R.O.8.,  *o.  With  Two  Cflonrel  Plates 
and  a  lar^  numler  of  other  Illustrations.  Re- 
vised Edition,  price  6b. 

THIS    WORLD    OF    OURS.     By   H.   0. 

ARNOLD.FORSTii.R,  M.P.    A  Manual  of  I'hysio- 
graphy,    Geolojry,  and  Oommeroial   Geoprapby. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Cheap  Edition.    Price  28.  ed, 
"This  b<M>k.   we   do  not    liesitiitt'  to  gay,    uliould   In?  in  the 
poMfMiou  of  every  teaohyr  of  geoirmphy,  ftuii  -^f  every  BchooHmy 
ot  thirteen  ami  upwards  uhose  parents  can  iifTml  tn  huy  it." 
^cAooi  O'uurtltan. 

SONGS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  JOHN    FARMER, 

llnslcal  Director  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (late  of 

Harrow  School). 

"SCARLET  and  BLUE"    Being:  Songs 

for  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  Extra  crown  4to,  cloth, 
6s.    Words  only,  royal  32mo,  6d. 

GAUDEAHUS.    One  Hundred  Songs  for 

CoUejres,  Schools,    and  the  Home.     Crown  4to 

(Old  Notation  and  Words),  68. 
The   WORDS    only    of  the    Sones   contained    in 
"GAUDEAMUS"  are  issued  in  paper  covers,  6d. ; 
or  cloth,  Kilt  letters,  9d. 

DULCE   DOHUH.     IS*  Rhymes  and 

Songs  for  Children.  Crown  4to  lOld  Notation 
and  Words),  68.  Also  issued  in  crown  8vo  size, 
in  2  Pfuts  (Tonic  Sol-fa  and  Old  Notation  and 
Words),  Od.  each.  For  Infants'  Schools  and 
Kinderjrarten. 

RECEKTLV    PUBLISHED. 

THE  COMING  of  the  KILOGRAM ;  or, 

The  Battle  of  the  Standards.    Extra  crown  8vo, 

with  Diftfrrams,  2s.  ed. 
The  book  thoroutrhly  explains  the  theory  of  the 
Metric  System  in  all  its  brancnes,  and  its  advantages 
over  our  English  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.    Second 

Edition.    Revised.    From  the  Landing  of  Julius 

Ctesar  to  the  Present  Day.    Bv  H.  O.  ARNOLD- 

FOESTEB,  M.P.    Extra  crown  Bvo,  852  pages, 

copiously  Illustrated.    66. 

The  Speetator  says  :— "  No  one  by  whom  or  to  whom  this  book 

U  read  will  fail  U*  realise,  if  he  hAS  a  normiil  amount  of  reason 

and  imaffinntinu,  the  oontinuity  of  English   History,  the  con- 

ueciioQ  with   the    present  and  the    past,   and    the    profound 

ahidios  sifcuitio-moo  of  the  iutenialaud  external  struggles  of 

our  forefalht-m." 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  of  SPELLING  on 

the  I'RINCIPLKS  of  CONTRAST  and  COM- 
PAEISOS.  With  numerous  Exercises.  By  J.  D. 
MOEELL,  LL.D.  llStb  Thousand.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion. Just  Published.  6d. ;  cloth  boards.  Is. 
Cat-^eU'3  JSducafional  Catalogue  tciU  be  sent  pott 
free  on  application. 

CASSELL  l(  CO.,  Ltd,,  Lndgate  HUI,  London. 


BLACKWOODS" 

HEW    EDUGATIOJiAL   BOOKS. 

BLACKWOODS' 
SCHOOL     SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  R.  BRLMLEY  JOnXSON. 

£aoh  Play  oomplete,  with  Introiluption,  Notea,  and  Glossary, 
la  Crown  8vo  Vulumos,  prio.  Is.  tid. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

[Ready. 

KIOHARD  II. 

IHaadii. 

JUUUS  C^.SAR. 

[Ready. 

THE  TEMl'EJT. 

[Jmmediatelv. 

•»•  iithsrs  in  Preimration. 

Nnw  roady. 

Intepmedlate  Text- book  of  Geolojry. 

By  Professor  CHARI-ES  LAPWOKTH.  hh.\K.  F.K8  .  Ac. 

Mason  CoUefte.  IJirmlngham,  Kouiuted  on  Dr.  I'age'b 
"Introductory  Book  of  Oeology."  With  lUustratious. 
Crown  8vo,  58. 

Stor  n mouth's  Han dy  School  D  e tio n apy 

New  KcUHon.  TliiTiiugluy  Rivised.  By  WILLIAM 
IIAYNE,  M.A.    itlrno.  1*.  [.Vow  Ready. 

Bifirher  La<in  Unseens. 

Selfcted,  Willi  Intr  duct^iry  Hints  on  Translation,  by 
II.  \V.  AI'IIKN.  M.A.,  AmibUnt-Miister  at  Fettes  College, 
Ediubuigli,    25.  (id 

Higher  Latin  Prose. 

With  an  lutroduotioii  by  .1.  W.  AUDEN.    2j.  6d. 

Hl(rh*'r  Greek  Unseens. 

Selected,  with  Introductory  Hints  on  Translation,  by 
11.  W.  AtJllKN.    -M.  Id. 

Lower  Latin  Unseens. 

.sleeted.  Willi  L.lroilnolion,  by  W.  I,OBBAN,  MA., 
I'lasileal  Mauler,  liirls'  High  f^obotd,  (ilasgow.    2s. 

Greek  Test  Papeps. 

By  .1  AMES  MOIR,  LltuU.,  LL.D„  Co-Rector  of  Aberdeen 
liraminarHclio'd. 
•••  d  Key  fin  j>reparatiO"J  to  the  aftoce  wUl  be  avail  wle  /or 
teaclura  only. 

Progressive  German  Composition. 

With  CopioiiH  Notes  and  Idioms     And  Fi nt  lurrodiictloQ 
to  Oermaii  IMiilology.    Bv  LoUIS  LU  liOVI  U.S.    :<».  lid. 
•»•  HROGHESSIVK  HERMAN  COMPOSITION  isalso  imued 
seimrately,  withuot  tlie  First  Introduction  to  Philology.    Price 
3a.  Od. 

A  Key  fin  prep'^mtionj  may  6.  had  on  application  to  the 
Pvbliehere.    Friee  Bs.  twt. 

Lower  German. 

Reading.  Supplementary  O'ammar  with  Exercises,  and 
Material  for c  inp-isitioii.  By  LuUIs  LUBOVIUS.Oerman 
Master  in  the  Secjudaty  Schools  of  the  Oovan  Sciiool  Board, 
Glasgow.    2s.  tiJ. 

Latin  Verse  Unseens. 

ByG.  MIDULETON.  M.A..  L-cturer  in  Latin,  Aberdeen 
University,  late  Scliolar  of  Eminanael  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8VO,  Is.  6d. 

Latin  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  (lapses.  By  L.  C.  VACdHAN  WILKBS,  M.A., 
late  Classioal  Scholar  of  Hertford  UoUege.  Oxford.  Cruwu 
8vo,  28. 

Greek  Vei*se  Unseens. 

Bv  T.  R.  MILLS.  MA.,  late  Lectarer  in  Greek,  Aberdeen 
University,  formerly  Soliolar  of  Wa  iham  College.  Oxford. 
Crown  8vu.  Is.  fid. 

Modern  Geometry  of  the  Point, 

Straight  Line,  and  Circle. 

An  Elementary  Treatise.    By  .1.  A.  THIRD,  .M.A.,  Head 

Master,  Spier's  Si:hool,  Beith.    ;I8. 

History  of  English  Literature. 

By  J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  S.'nior  English  Master, 
Edinburgh  Lailies'  College.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s. 

Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

For  Young  Schnlars.  Willi  Illustrative  Specimens.  By 
same  Author.    Crown  Hvo,  Is.  liii. 

English  Verse  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  Same  Author.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  1. -CHAUCER  to 
cOLEUIIHiE.  Part  Il.-XINETtENTlI  CENTURY 
POETS.    Crown  8vo.  Is.  liil,  net  each. 

English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior 
Classes. 

By  Same  Author.  Part  I.-MALORY  to  JOHNSON. 
Part  IL-NINETEENTIl  CENTURY  WRITERS.    Crown 

Svo,  Ss.  tkl.  each. 

Paraphrasing,  Analysis,  and  Correc- 
tion ot  Sentences. 

By  I).  M.  .1.  OA.VES.  MA,  Ooidou  Schools,  Hantly. 
Crown  Svo,  Is. 

French  Historical  Un'^eens. 

For  Army  CUisses.  By  N.  E.  TuKE,  B.A.  In  1  v.il  ,  crown 
Svo.  [In  the  prese. 

Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition 

Based  on  the  AualyBls  of  Sentences.  AVitk  Chapter  on 
Mord-Buildiugautl  l)erivatiou.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  gvo.  Is. 

A  Working:  Handbook  of  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences. 

"With  Notes  on  Parsintr,  Para  phrasing,  Figures  of  Speech, 
and  Prosody.     Ntw  Kduiou,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

The  Elements  ot  Physical  Education. 

A  Teacher's  Manual.  By  DAVll  LENN'iX.  M.D.,  late 
K.N  .  Medical  Director  of  imude  Public  Uymu*8ium,  and 
ALEXANDKR  STUKR"CK,  Superiuundeut  of  Uuude« 
l^lhlIc  (.iymnasium,  lustiuoror  to  the  Uiiivereity  of  St 
Andrew^s  and  Dundee  High  school.  With  OriKinal  Musical 
Acooim>animents  to  the  D.ill  by  MAKRV  tVERirT 
LOSEBY.  With  l.to  Illustrationa  Crown  8Vo.  4s. 
Complete  Catalogw  mil  6s  forwarded  pott  frte  on  applicatUm. 


JOHN    LANE'S    LIST. 


THE  LAST  BALLAD,  and  other 

Pooma.      By   JOHN    DAVIDSON.      Foap.  Svo, 


THE  SILENCE  of  LOVE :  Poems. 

By  EDMON  D  HOLMES.    Pott  4to,  3s.  Oil.  net. 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  LopdoQ. 


THE    ALHAMBRA,   and    other 

I'oenifi.      By  F.  I).  MONEI-COUTTS.     Crown 
Svo,  3b.  ed.  net. 

POEMS.      By    Stephen    Phillips. 

Crown  Svo,  4s.  6ci.  net.  [.f'/th  Edition, 

THK  SEQUEL  TO  "AYLWIN"  13  CONrAINED 
IN 

THE    OOMIVG    of    LOVE.      By 

THEODORE    WATT3-DUNT0N.      Crown    Svo, 
6b.  net.  \_Third  Edition,  nn]c  ready. 


THE     COLLECTED     P0EM3     of 

WILLIAM  WATSON.    With  Portrait  by  Edmiiud 
H.  Kew.    Crown  Svo,  78.  6d.  net. 

[Third  Edit  on. 
Also  a  Ltrge  Paper  Edition  of  100  Copieifnr 
England  and  America.    • 


UNIFORM  WITH  "THE  GOLDEN  AGE," 

DREAM    DAYS.      Eight    New 

Golden  Age  Stories.    By  KE.S'NSTH  GRAHAME- 
Crown  Svo,  8g  6d.  net. 


PAN    and    the    YOUNG    SHEP- 

HBRD:  a  Pastoral.  By  MAURICE  HEWLETT, 
Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers."  Ciown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 


THE  SPIRIT  of  PLACE,  and  other 

Essays.      By   ALICE   MEYNELL.      Foap.  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 


SKETCHES  and  CARTOONS.    86 

Large  Cartoons.  Bv  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON. 
Uniform  with  "  London :  as  Seen  by  0.  D. 
Gibson."    Oblong  Folio  (18  In.  by  12  in.),  20s. 


THE  SPORTING  ADVENTURES 

of  MR.  POPPLE.  By  G.  H.  JALLAND,  the  well- 
known  Punch  Artist.  Oblong  4to  (14  in.  by 
10  in.),  68. 

THE  EARLY  WORK  of  AUBREY 

BEARDSLEY.     Edited  by  H.  C.  MARILLIER. 
With  over  16'J  Illustrations.    Demy  4to,  3l8.  6d. 
net. 
Also  a  Limited  Edition,  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum, 
at  63s.  net. 

NEW    NOVELS. 
THE     CALIFORNIANS     By 

GEHTRUDE  ATHERTON,  Author  of  "Patience 
Sparhawk."  [TAird  Edition. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  RITUAL- 

IST.  By  VINCENT  BROWN,  Author  of  "  Ordeal 
by  Compassion." 


IDOLS.      By   William    J.   Locke, 

Author  of  "  Derelicts." 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  Vigo  Street, 
.  ,/     .,  London,  W, 
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The  Literary  Week. 

On  page  65  of  this  issue  of  the  Academy  will  be  found 
the  awards  which,  according  to  our  custom,  we  make  each 
January  to  authors  of  books  of  signal  merit  published 
during  the  preceding  year.  Last  January,  it  will  be 
remembered,  we  apportioned  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  at  our  disposal  into  two  sums  of  hundred 
guineas  and  tifty  guineas  respectively.  This  year  we 
have,  for  sufficient  reasons,  divided  it  into  three  sums  of 
fifty  g^neas  each. 

Mb.  W.  B.  Ykats's  project  for  establishing  an  Irish 
Literary  Theatre  in  Dublin  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
the  announcement  of  two  plays  to  be  performed  in  May  is 
publicly  made.  These  are  Mr.  Yeats's  "  Countess 
Kathleen,"  and  "The  Heather  Field,"  a  prose  drama  of 
modem  Irish  life,  by  Mr.  Edward  Martyn.  We  wish 
well  to  the  scheme,  but  we  cannot  think  the  terminology 
very  happy.  A  Literary  Theatre  has  not  too  seductive  a 
sound.  Why  not  National  ?  Anything  rather  than 
"Literary"  would  be  welcome.  Among  Mr.  Yeats's 
supporters  are  Lord  Dufferin,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  Miss  Jane 
Barlow. 


"A.  B.  C.  D.,"  the  writer  of  the  article  in  a  recent 
Blackwood  entitled  "  The  Republic  of  Letters,"  which 
aroused  Mr.  Lang  to  a  spirited  reply  in  Longman^t,  was 
Mr.  G.  S.  Street.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lang's  reply  was 
this :  "If  literary  aspirants  will  kindly  send  their  MSS.  to 
'  A.  B.  C.  D.'  (care  of  Messrs.  Blackwood,  45,  George- 
street,  Edinburgh),  and  leave  me  alone,  I  shall  have  every 
cause  to  invoke  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  new  dictator." 
We  wonder  how  Mr.  Street  likes  the  prospect. 


We  cannot  disguise  our  feeling  that  Sir  Walter  Besant  is 
becoming  wearisome.  We  have  toiled  in  vain  after  him  in 
his  gesticulatory  onslaught  on  the  publishers.  And  now^ 
conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  boredom  of  his  fellow-workers, 
he  addresses  himself  in  The  Pen  and  the  Book  to  the  literary 
aspirant.  We  have  the  old  accusations,  and  again  those 
dreary  balance-sheets.  For  our  part,  we  solemnly  declare 
that  we  had  rather  lead  the  literary  life  under  the  condition 
of  being  fleeced  by  publishers  to  the  extent  of  £50  a  year 
than  wade  through  Sir  Walter's  balance-sheets,  and  take 
the  endless  precautions  he  recommends. 


But  we  do  not  believe  in  these  misdoings  of  the  pub- 
lishers. Publishers  must  necessarily  be  men  of  business ; 
Sir  Walter  Besant  seems  to  forget  that  the  vast  majority 


of  authors  are  not  men  of  bomneaa,  and  nerer  will  be. 
They  waste  the  publishers'  time  to  an  incredible  extent 
Their  fads  and  alterations,  their  consciencelesa  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  correction  of  proofs,  their  often  feminine 
disreg^ard  of  fixed  arrangements  and  fixed  times— theee 
things  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  producing  books  We  do 
not  fiad  them  noted  in  Sir  Walter's  baUnoe-sheete ;  yet 
they  may  account  in  many  instancee  for  what  Sir  Walter 
Besant  calls  extortion  and  even  (in  capital  letten) 
"  thieving." 

But  in  The  Pen  and  the  Book  Sir  Walter  is  not  wholly 
engaged  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  would-be  authors 
against  established  publishers.  With  all  the  certain^  of 
being  swindled  which  it  offers.  Sir  Walter  pronounces  the 
literary  life  to  be  "  by  far  the  happiest  life  that  the  Lord 
has  permitted  mortal  man  to  enjoy."  If  that  be  so,  Sir 
Walter  ought  to  be  human  enough  to  wish  to  keep  it  for 
himself  and  a  few  friends.  He  surely  does  not  imagine 
that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  will  be 
secured  by  everyone  turning  author.  Despite  the  cautions 
he  gives.  Sir  Walten's  book  amounts  to  an  invitation  on 
the  trombone  to  enter  the  literary  booth.  That  booth  is 
full  enough  already,  and  its  doors  are  always  besieged. 
We  do  not  find  lawyers  inviting  the  crowd  to  their  ranks, 
or  the  doctors,  or  the  grocers. 


FixALLT,  we  would  remark  that  if  The  Pen  and  the  Book 
is  an  ideally-issued  volume — as  we  gather  that  it  is,  no 
middleman  being  concerned  in  it,  no  one  but  author  and 
bookseller — we  much  prefer  the  products  that  reach  us 
from  Barabbas.  We  like  six-shilling  books  to  be  well- 
printed. 

Thz  Morning  Pott,  we  hear,  is  making  arrangements  to 
publish  signed  reviews  of  important  new  books. 


Iff  rsviewing  Mr.  F.  B.  Fowke's  book,  The  Bagtwc 
Tapestry,  in  our  issue  of  December  1 7,  we  drew  attention 
to  Coimt  Ostrorog's  invention  by  which  the  "meeh"  is 
eliminated  from  process  blocks,  thus  avoiding  "the 
chequered  appearance  so  familiar  and  so  distressing."  In 
doing  so,  we  inadvertently  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  illustration  which  we  printed  with  the  review  embodied 
the  gfood  results  of  this  new  process.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  and  we  point  this  out  to  those  of  our  readers  who, 
finding  the  mesh  present,  were  unable  to  discover  the 
improvement  indicated.  The  block  used  did  not  exemplify 
Count  Ostrorog's  invention. 
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Mb.  Laurence,  Housmajj's  new  volume  of  fairy  stories, 
the  successor  to  A  Farm  in  Fairyland,  is  called  The  Field 
of  Clover  (Kegan  Paul).  Unlucky  it  came  so  hard 
upon  Christmas  that  it  missed  the  attention  of  the  book- 
sellers, whose  stock  was  then  complete.  But  it  will 
perhaps  have  some  vogue  now.  Mr.  Housman  has,  after 
his  wont,  illustrated  the  book  as  well  as  written  it,  and 
we  reproduce  his  ingenious  cover.     The  effect  of  the  whole 


THE  COVER  OF  MR     HOUSMAJj's   "  FIELD   OF  CLOVER." 

in  black  and  white  is  better  than  in  green  and  gold,  the 
colours  of  the  book  itself. 


We  have  received  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Adams  on 
The  Booh  of  the  Master — much  too  long  to  print.  If  Mr. 
Adams  will  look  again  at  the  review  of  which  he  complains, 
he  wiU  see  that  it  was  his  whole  statement  as  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Egyptians  that  our  reviewer  considered  absurd 
from  an  Egyptological  point  of  view.  We  can  insert  no 
more  correspondence  on  the  matter. 


We  have  also  received  another  letter  from  Mr.  PenneU 
on  the  subject  of  Lithography  and  Lithographers,  but  this, 
too,  is  too  lengthy,for  insertion.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  reopen  in  our  columns  the  interminable  discussion  as  to 
what  constitutes  lithography  proper,  more  especially  as  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  point  at  issue  is  rather  one  of  nomen- 
clature than  of  anything  else.  No  one  pretends  that  the 
preliminary  stages  of  the  transfer  process  are  identical 


with  drawing  onMhe  stone  direct.  The  only  dispute  is 
whether  the  printed  result  in  the  two  cases  is  or  is  not 
entitled,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  termed  a  lithograph.  Mr. 
Pennell,  indeed,  musters  an  imposing  array  of  names  of 
artists  who  have  employed  the  transfer  method.  At  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  maintain  that  any  one  of  them 
claimed  that  what  he  did  was  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
drawing  immediately  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
Purists,  no  doubt,  having  regard  to  technique,  will  always 
insist  on  a  precise  discrimination  ;  but,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  stereotyped  page  and  one  printed  from  movable  type, 
the  results  are  so  closely  similar  that  there  is  scarcely  need, 
in  common  parlance,  to  make  any  distinction. 


Mr.  Lang's  Ballade  of  the  Book-Hunter — baggy  at  the 
knees — is  well  known.  For  the  House  of  Tregaskis 
Mr.  Lionel  Johnson  has  now  written  a  kindred  poem, 
more  general  in  application,  which  we  quote  for  its  genial 
bookishness : 

Ballade  of  the  Caxton  Head. 
News  !  Good  News  !  at  the  old  year's  end 

Lovers  of  learning,  come  buy,  come  buy, 
Now  to  old  Holborn  let  bookmen  wend, 

Though  the  town  be  grimy,  and  grim  the  sky. 
News  I  Good  News  !  is  our  Christmas  cry 
For  our  feast  of  reason  is  richly  spread : 

And  hungry  bookmen  may  turn  and  try 
The  famous  Sign  of  the  Caxton  Head. 

Let  moralists  talk  of  the  lifelong  friend : 
But  books  are  the  safest  of  friends,  say  I ! 

The  best  of  good  fellows  will  oft  offend  : 
But  books  cm  never  do  wrong :  for  why  't 
To  their  lover's  ear,  and  their  lover's  eye. 

They  are  over  the  same  as  in  dear  years  fled  : 
Aud  the  choicest  haunt,  till  you  bid  them  fly. 

The  famous  Sign  of  the  Caxton  Heid. 

In  one  true  fellowship  let  them  blend ! 

The  delicate  pages  of  Italy  ; 
Poulis  and  Baskorville,  bad  to  lend  ; 

And  the  strong  black  letter  of  Germany  : 

Here  rare  French  wonders  of  beauty  lie, 
Wrought  by  the  daintiest  of  hands  long  dead  : 

All  these  are  waiting,  till  you  draw  nigh 
The  famous  !~ign  of  the  Caxton  Head. 

L'Esvoi. 
Bookmen !  whose  pleasures  can  never  die, 

While  books  are  written,  and  books  are  read  : 
For  the  honour  of  Caxton,  pass  not  by 

The  famous  Sign  of  the  Caxton  Head. 

The  ballade  has  lost  the  vogue  that  once  it  had,  but  for 
offices  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  an  ideal  form. 


In  the  catalogue  which  has  Mr.  Johnson's  verses  as 
introduction,  there  are  two  articles  of  interest  to  collectors 
of  Dickensiana.  One  is  the  sun-dial  from  GadshiU  Place,  of 
which  Dickens  wrote  to  his  daughter  in  1859:  "One 
of  the  balustrades  of  the  destroyed  old  Eochester  Bridge 
has  been  (very  nicely)  presented  to  me  by  the  contractor 
for  the  works,  and  has  been  duly  stone-masoned  and  set 
up  on  the  lawn  beside  the  house,  I  have  ordered  a  sun-dial 
for  the  top  of  it,  and  it  wiU  be  a  very  good  object  indeed." 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crighton,  of 
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Rochester,  who  engraved  these  words  upon  it:  "These 
relics  from  Gadshill  I'lace  and  Old  Rochester  Bridge  are 
placed  liere  in  sincere  regard  for  Charles  Dickens."  The 
price  asked  for  the  sun- dial  is  eighty-five  guineas. 


TiiK  otlier  relic  is  Dickens's  cigar-box.  The  catalogue 
(in  the  pretty  way  that  catalogues  have)  remarks  thereof  : 
"  The  elegant  casket  shape  is  significant  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  novelist  held  the  contents,  especially 
from  a  social  standpoint.  Many  a  night  has  it  witnessed 
from  some  close  at  hand  post  the  conviviality  of  a  brilliant 
circle  that  fraternised  still  more  freely  by  an  occasional 
visit  to  this  fair  shrine  of  My  Lady  Nicotine,  and  no  doubt 
the  owner  often  enough  himself  reverently  and  invitingly 
bore  it  round."    For  this  thirty-two  guineas  is  the  figure. 


Thk  Gladstone  Memorial  has  advanced  a  stage  further. 
The  Daily  News,  which  must  be  considered  the  first  voice 
of  Gladstonianism,  makes  the  suggestion  that  on  the  site 
of  the  present  iron  building  which  holds  St.  Deiniol's 
Library  a  domed  and  galleried  Memorial  Hall  shall  be 
built,  "whose  windows  shall  shine  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  reflect  its  glories  far  and  wide  ";  and  in  this  hall  shall 
be  stored  not  only  St.  Deiniol's  books,  but  also  other 
volumes  innumerable,  together  with  papers,  pictures, 
objects  of  art,  relics,  and  personal  belongings  of  Mr- 
Gladstone.  The  whole  is  designed  to  form  an  objective  for 
pilgrims,  comparable  with  Abbotsford  and  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  For  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  donations 
should  be  sent  to  the  National  Memorial  Committee,  84, 
Mount-street,  W. 


The  report  of  the  Belfast  Free  Public  Library  contains 
some  interesting  figures  concerning  the  popularity  of  cer- 
tain books.  In  the  Lending  Library  Kinglake's  Crimea 
has  been  taken  out  117  times,  Macaulay's  England  79 
times,  and  Lord  Roberts's  Forty -one  Years  in  India  45 
times;  while  the  favourite  novelists  have  been  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Boothby,  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mrs.  Henry 
"Wood,  Mr.  Manville  Fenn,  Mr.  Le  Queux,  Mr.  Seton 
Merriman,  and  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Swan.  The  Reference 
Library  figures  are  less,  illustrative,  because  the  same 
persons  may  frequently  ask  for  the  same  books  many 
times.  Grote's  Greece  stands  very  high.  In  the  poetry 
section  Browning  comes  first,  and  then  Omar  Khayyam, 
then  Mr.  Kipling,  and  then  Chaucer.  Among  the  people 
who  have  used  the  Reference  Library  we  find  578 
engineers,  fitters,  riveters,  and  platers,  1  tea  planter,  90 
actors,  308  artists  and  sculptors,  4  pawnbrokers,  104  con- 
stables, 163  publicans,  111  gentlemen  (the  Chronicle  should 
be  interested  in  this  classification),  376  journalists,  6 
authors  and  poets,  18  missionaries,  and  2  phrenologists. 


At  the  end  of  January  Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.  will 
publish  a  volume  of  New  Letters  of  Walter  Savage  Landw : 
Private  and  Public,  edited  by  Stephen  "VVheeler.  The 
publication  of  these  letters  is  authorised  by  Lady  Graves- 
Sawle,  to  whom  most  of  the  correspondence  was  addressed. 
The  letters  cover  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  political,  literary,  and  social  history 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  18;i8  to  1803.     The  second 


part  contains  a  collection  of  letters  on  public  aflaira  ad- 
dressed by  Landor  to  various  newspapers  and  periodioala, 
but  not  included  in  any  edition  of  his  works.  Several  are 
now  printed  from  proof-sheets,  which  he  had  himself 
preserved  with  a  view  to  publication  in  book  form.  The 
illustrations  consist  of  a  characteristic  portrait  of  Landor 
from  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  never  before  engrayed,  and 
two  photogravures  also  hitherto  unroproduced. 


The  first  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Irish  Texts 
Society,  containing  romantic  tales  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  e<litod  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  will 
be  ready  in  March,  1899.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
annual  volumes,  the  Society  will  issue  also,  when  funds 
permit,  certain  extra  volumes  containing  more  ancient 
texts.  The  first  volume  of  this  Mediaeval  Series  will  be 
ready  about  May,  1 899,  and  will  be  forwarde<l  to  members 
free  of  charge.  It  will  contain  text  and  translation  of  the 
Feast  of  Bricriu  {Fled  Bricrend),  edited  by  George  Hender- 
son, M.A.,  Ph.D.,  from  the  copy  preserved  in  the  I.«abhar 
nah  Uidhre,  with  the  conclusion  from  a  version  existing  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh  (Gaelic  MS.  XIj.)  ; 
variants  from  Egerton  93  (British  Museum),  H.  3.  17 
(Trinity  College,  Dublin),  the  Leyden  University  MS.  Is. 
Vossii  Codex  lat.  quarta  No.  7,  to  be  given  when  of 
essential  service.  This  will  be  the  first  complete  and 
critical  edition,  accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  of 
this  fine  old  romance,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ancient  romantic  tales  of  Ireland,  after  the  Tdin  bo 
Cuailgne. 


A  VERY  cordial  appreciation  of  each  other's  actors  and 
actresses  has  always  distinguished  England  and  America. 
From  a  pretty  volume  of  verse,  entitled  The  Song  of 
Stradella,  by  Anna  Gannon,  which  has  just  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  we  take  the  following  tribute  to  Miss  Ellen 
Terry : 

Ellen  Terry. 

Some  say  she  is  not  human — 
This  strange  elusive  woman — 
That  she's  some  gay  enchantiDg  elf 
From  out  the  sea  or  sky  ; 
But  I 
Believe  she's  just  her  gracious  self. 

Some  ever  praise  the  acting, 
And  others,  all-exacting, 
Her  silences  adore.     But  when 
She  speaks  her  own  free  mind, 
I  find 
She  is  the  most  attractive  then. 

Another  generation 
Shall  list  in  veneration, 
As  all  describe  her  haunting  art. 
And  sing  her  merits  high. 
But  I 
Shall  tell  them  of  ber  gentle  heart. 

There  is  a  suggestion  here  of  Mr.  Watson's  lyric,  printed 
in  his  Collected  Poems,  with  its  haunting  lines : 

But  O  her  heart,  when  all  is  said. 
Her  woman's  heart  for  me, 
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The  house  in  Fleet-street  which  was  formerly  called 
"Nando's  Coffee  House,"  and  is  now  better  known 
(erroneously,  however)  as  the  "Palace  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey "  (such  being  the  inscription 
it  has  long  borne),  is  about  to  be  pulled  down.  The  house 
has  other  historical  associations  of  great  interest,  and  a 
very  fine  Jacobean  ceiling.  It  was  "Nando's"  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  although  its  literary 
associations  are  not  very  clear  or  numerous,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  resort  of  writers.  Bernard  Lintot, 
whose  shop  was  next  door,  must  have  been  seen  here  with 
Ms  authors.  His  book-shop  was  known  as  "  The  Cross 
Keys  and  Cushion,  next  Nando's  Coffee  House,  Temple 
Bar."  Here  he  published  Gay's  Trivia.  Oddly  enough, 
Nando's  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Spectator,  though 
it  is  referred  to  (we  think)  as  "one  of  the  most  noted 
Temple  Coffee-Houses"  in  No.  197.  In  his  Pleader's 
Ouide,  Anstey  writes  of  a  spendthrift : 

Alas,  how  low  his  pocket  grows  ! 
He  cruises  oft  at  Will's  and  Joe's, 
And  oft,  as  many  a  greater  man  does. 
Eats,  drinks,  and  falls  asleep  at  Nando's. 

Shenstone,  who  was  wealthy,  could  patronise  the  place 
with  impunity;  he  writes  in  his  sumptuous  way:  "I 
lodge  between  two  coffee-houses,  George's  and  Nando's, 
80  that  I  partake  of  the  expensiveness  of  both,  as 
heretofore." 


the  owners  of  horses  and  carriages.  It  is  illustrated,  and 
is  bright  in  tone.  The  first  supplement  represents  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale  hunting  the  Woodland  Pjrtchley. 


vCoNCERNiNO  the  clergy  as  novelists,  Martin  West,  writing 
in  the  Church  Gazette,  says  certain  interesting  things. 
"Most  of  the  MSS.  I  have  received  from  clerics,"  he 
remarks,  "have  been  novels,  pure  undiluted  novels,  which 
did  not  make  even  the  pretence  of  being  religious.  I 
remember  one  case.  The  author  had  a  reputation  for 
exact  orthodoxy,  and  he  was  and  is  to  my  knowledge 
a  cleric  of  extreme  propriety  of  life.  To  my  surprise  his 
lucubration  advocated  not  bigamy,  nor  polygamy,  but 
trigamy,  and  he  argued  his  case  with  a  lucidity  and  power 
that  astonished  me.  Possibly  on  account  of  their  position 
the  problem  of  the  sexes  specially  appeals  to  clerical  novel 
writers,  and  they  are  apt  to  treat  it  with  a  plainness  very 
useful  to  the  scientist,  but  at  which  publishers  shudder." 


The  clergy  are  as  a  class  also  verj'  ready  to  review.  We 
know  this  from  our  own  experience,  but  Mr.  West  has  exact 
figures  to  offer.  He  has  been  asking  for  information 
concerning  their  favourite  subjects,  with  the  result  that 
eleven  clergymen  express  a  preference  for  novels,  nine  for 
history,  nine  for  archfoology,  seven  for  general  literature, 
six  for  science,  six  for  accurate  theology,  four  for  poetry, 
two  for  school  books,  one  for  devotional  literature  (which 
apparently  differs  from  accurate  theology),  and  none  for 
sermons.  One  very  able  cleric,  upon  whom  sermons  were 
being  pressed,  replied  to  his  editor :  "  I  am  willing  to  review 
anything  except  sermons.  These  I  cannot  conscientiously 
undertake.  No  clergyman  has  a  right  to  review  sermons. 
The  layman  who  listens  is  the  only  person  who  can  be 
just.     I  would  suggest  that  you  read  them  yourself." 


The  January  number  of  the  Architectural  Review  con- 
tains the  conclusion  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  castles  of  The  Three  Musketeers.  The  start  was  made  with 
Pierrefonds,  the  chateau  of  the  great  Perthes  (and  Bazin). 
A  plan  is  given,  and  there  are  impressive  pictures  of  the 
battlements  by  Mr.  Patten  Wilson. 


Authors  seek  material  in  odd  ways.      The  New  York 
World  tells  the  following  story  of  Mark  Twain : 

The  corporations  controlling  the  street-oars  of  BerUn,  in 
order  to  gfiiard  against  being  beaten  out  of  an  occasional 
fare,  require  the  conductor  to  give  each  passenger  a  ticket, 
which  is  afterward  collected  by  an  inspector  who  boards 
the  car  at  fixed  points.  The  system  struck  Mark  Twain, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  Berlin  recently,  as  funny,  and,  in 
order  to  test  its  efficiency,  he  paid  his  fare  fifteen  times  in 
one  day,  throwing  the  ticket  out  of  the  window  every 
time  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  fare.  Each  time  he 
handed  the  conductor  his  fare  he  received  one  of  the 
tickets,  and  when  he  had  destroyed  this  he  was  each  time 
required  to  pay  his  fare  again  to  the  inspector.  The  con- 
ductor watched  this  performance  with  unrestrained  amaze- 
ment, and  the  other  occupants  of  the  car  seemed  to  think 
the  foreigner  well  punished  for  his  carelessness.  The  joke 
was  not  on  the  victim,  however,  for  Mark  Twain  in  this 
way  collected  material  for  a  story  for  which  he  received 
500  dollars. 
Mark  Twain  may  know  his  own  business  best,  but  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  have  experimented  the  full  fifteen 
times. 


A  NEW  weekly  paper  has  just  appeared  under  the  title 
the  Stable.     As  the   name    suggests,  it  is  an  organ  for 


The  boy  poet  whom  the  Chronicle  discovered  some  two 
years  ago,  and  for  whom  a  patron  was  found  willing  to 
provide  a  good  school  in  place  of  work  in  a  rubber  factory, 
is  now  again  in  the  public  eye.  The  patron,  for  reasons 
not  given,  decided  to  end  the  boy's  education,  wishing 
him  instead  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  photographer.  Canon 
Rawnsley,  however,  appealed  to  the  Chronicle's  readers 
against  this  project,  with  the  result  that  a  London  pub- 
lisher promised  £100  to  keep  the  poet  at  Keswick  High 
School,  where  he  now  is.  We  observe  that  in  one  of  the 
few  poems  which  the  boy  has  written  since  he  was 
removed  from  Silvertown  to  cultured  circles  he  cries : 

But  now  the  darker  days  are  o'er 

The  springs  of  Song  burst  forth  no  more. 

What  boots  it  that  my  mind  has  grown 
Serene  and  calm  from  comforts  gainel, 
I'd  sooner  that  my  heart  should  moan 
And  stUl  the  power  of  Song  remained. 
Friends  sympathetic,  dear,  are  mine, 
But  where  my  soul  and  where  the  Nine  ? 

Possibly  it  was  after  reading  this  laaient  that  the  revolt 
of  the  patron  set  in. 

Apropos  of  boy  poets,  we  extract  from  the  British  Museum 
volume  of  Autographs  this  week  a  portion  of  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Chatterton  concerning  his  intention,  after- 
words fulfilled,  of  committing  suicide.     There  is  no  date, 
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A  LETTER  OF  THOMAS  CHATTEBTON'S. 


but  the  document  belongs  to  1709.  The  circumstanres 
under  wliicli  the  letter  was  written  are  explained  in  the 
following  endorsement  :  "  Mr.  Lambert,  Chatterton's 
master,  foimd  a  letter  on  Chatterton's  desk  to  Mr.  Clny- 
field,  telling  'his  wants  and  distress,'  and  that  'on 
Clayfield's  receiving  that,  he  (Chatterton)  should  be  no 
more.'  This  letter  Mr.  Lambert  sent  to  Mr.  Barrett ;  on 
whicli  he  sent  for  Chatterton,  questioned  him  on  the 
occasion  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  showed  the  horrible 
crime  of  suicide  and  the  cursed  principle  he  had  adopted, 
and  C[hatterton]  afterwards  sent  Mr.  B[arrett]  this 
letter."  Chatterton,  in  the  letter,  subscribed  himself: 
"  Your  much  obliged,  unhappy,  humble  servant." 


The  Meat  Deck,  a  collection  of  humorouB  stories  of  the 
Navy,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Shannon,  which  was  issue<l  uniformly 
with  Mr.  Jacobs's  Sea  Urchim  and  Many  Cargoei,  had 
peculiar  rights  to  this  kinship.  Mr.  Shannon  and  Mr. 
Jacobs  are  both  clerks  in  the  Savings  Bank  Department 
at  the  General  Post  Office. 


The  Tennyson  memorial  in  Haslemere  Church  will 
consist  of  a  stained-glass  window,  after  a  design  by  Bumo 
Jones,  representing  the  vision  which  Sir  Galahad  saw  in 
the  little  chapel. 


The  Chronicle  has  supplied  its  readers  with  a  means  for 
discovering  whether  they  have  or  have  not  a  sense  of 
humour.  It  is  necessary  first  to  relate  a  story  of  a  man 
at  a  dinner  party  who,  on  being  served  with  salad,  seized 
two  handfuls  and  rubbed  them  into  his  hair.  On  being 
asked  why  he  did  so,  he  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was 
spinach.  The  test  is  in  the  comments  of  tlie  listeners  to 
the  pnecdote.  They  have  not  humour,  or  they  have  it, 
according  as  they  ask  or  do  not  ask  why  tlie  man  wanted 
to  rub  spinach  in  his  hair. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jenner  Society  have 
thanked  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  for  services  to  the  cause 
rendered  by  his  novel  Dr.  Theme. 


The  Pastel  Society,  which  has  lately  been  organised, 
will  hold  its  first  exhibition  at  the  beginning  of  February 
in  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters,  Picca- 
dilly. The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  make  the  art  of  Pastel 
and  the  beautiful  results  which  can  be  obtained  in  that 
medium  more  widely  known  in  this  country.  Among 
members  who  intend  to  contribute  to  the  exhibition  are 
Messrs.  Swan,  Boughton,  Watts,  Crane,  Stott  at  Oldham, 
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Clausen,  Braliazon,  Priestman,  Miihrman,  and  Onslow 
Ford ;  and  among  the  foreign  artists  are  MM.  Carriere, 
Besnard,  Thaulow,  Knopff,  Gandara,  Lenbach,  Segantini 
and  Wauters. 


Bibliographical. 


I  AM  not  so  "  enthused  "  as  I  should  like  to  he  by  the 
news  that  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  has  undertaken  to  illustrate 
pictorially  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  possible  to 
have  a  very  great  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Shaw's 
capacity,  and  yet  to  feel  that  in  attempting  to  "body 
forth  "  all  (or  most)  of  the  creations  of  the  myriad-minded 
poet  he  will  tax  his  powers  severely.  Can  the  thing,  in 
truth,  be  done  acceptably  by  any  single  artist?  It  has 
been  essayed  before.  Look  at  the  drawings  which  Sir 
John  Gilbert  made  for  an  edition  of  the  plays ;  and  look  at 
those  which  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  made  (much  more  recently) 
for  another.  Can  one  honestly  say  that  adequacy  is  reached 
in  either  case  ?  To  illustrate  Shakespeare  pictorially  one 
wants  another  Shakespeare  of  the  brush  or  pencil,  and 
where  or  when  will  he  be  found  ?  Apart  from  that,  the 
task  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  whole  company  of  artists  of 
the  highest  faculty.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most 
inoffensive  of  all  the  single-handed  endeavours  to  illustrate 
Shakespeare  in  the  bulk  was  that  of  Frank  Howard, 
who,  by  confining  himself  to  figure  sketches,  and  adopting 
the  medium  of  outline,  gave  a  sort  of  classical  uniformity 
to  his  performance. 

Prof.  Knapp's  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Borrow  is  now  promised  absolutely  for  March.  I 
do  not  know  what  special  qualifications  the  Professor  has 
for  performing  acceptably  his  self-chosen  task,  but  one 
awaits  the  work  with  some  impatience.  Borrow,  of  course, 
revealed  himself  largely  in  his  books.  Beyond  that, 
such  biographical  matter  as  has  been  put  into  type  has 
been  fragmentary.  With  the  Memoir  by  Monsieur  H. 
Duclos,  prefixed  to  the  French  version  of  a  portion  of 
Lavengro  {Bokemes  et  Ggpsies),  I  am  not  acquainted;  and, 
in  English,  all  we  have  had  have  been  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton's  introduction  to  Lavengro  ("  Minerva  Library," 
1893),  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell's  Preface  to  the  same  work 
(1896),  and  Mr.  "W.  A.  Dutt's  George  Borrow  in  East 
Anglia,  which  belongs  to  1896  also.  We  have  plenty  of 
biographies  nowadays  —  indeed,  too  many  —  but  the 
writing  of  them  does  not  often  fall  to  the  person  or 
persons  most  competent  for  the  duty. 

Talking  of  biographies,  I  am  reminded  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lmcrence  which  Lord  Eonald  Gower  has  been 
preparing,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  issued  to  the  public. 
This  again  reminds  one  of  the  run.  there  has  been  of  late 
years  on  this  department  of  biography ;  the  painters  of 
last  century  and  of  this  have  come  unmistakably  to  the 
fore.  And  how  numerous,  too,  have  been,  in  this  decade, 
the  autobiographies  of  the  painters  !  That  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Storey,  which  we  are  to  have  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  which 
has  been  so  happily  entitled  Sketches  from  Memory,  is  the 
latest  of  a  long  line,  suggested,  I  think  we  may  safely  say, 
by  the  very  great  success  of  Mr.  Frith's  Recollections. 
"  Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way."  Mr. 
Frith  showed  what  could  be  done  in  this  direction,  and 
his  example,  very  naturally,  was  followed. 


Mr.  Clement  Scott  has  himself  informed  the  world, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Bailg  Telegraph,  that  he  pro- 
posQp  to  occupy  his  newly-found  leisure  in  the  composition 
of  a  work  on  "  The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day," 
which  he  hopes  will  be  ready  "  before  the  summer-time  of 
1899."  It  is  to  be  "  a  history  of  our  stage  for  fifty  years, 
interspersed  with  anecdotes,  reminiscences,  and  cheerful 
gossip,  and  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  period,  valuable 
playbills,  and  such  letters  of  dead  and  living  artists  as 
may  be  conveniently  and  discreetly  published."  It  is  per- 
missible to  regret  that  Mr.  Scott  should  have  elected  to 
compile  a  book  of  the  sort  described,  rather  than  a  definite 
history  of  the  Victorian  theatre  or  an  autobiography  pure 
and  simple.  He  could  make  either  of  those  very  attrac- 
tive ;  but  he  seems  bent  upon  trying  to  combine  the  two, 
giving  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  neither  an  autobiogi-aphy  nor 
a  history  which  will  wholly  satisfy. 

However,  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  Mr.  Scott  has 
already  published  a  little  brochure  called  ITiirtg  Years  at 
the  Flag ;  and  he  has  been  fertile  in  articles,  contributed 
to  annuals,  monthlies,  and  dailies,  in  which  he  has  recorded 
his  recollections  and  opinions  of  playwrights  and  players 
of  his  -time.  How  often  have  the  names  of  "  Fechter," 
and  "  Eobertson,"  and  "  Bancroft,"  flowed  from  his  ready 
pen!  He  has  published,  under  the  title  of  From  "  The 
Bells"  to  '^  King  Arthur,"  a  selection  from  the  notices  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  which  he  has  written  "  day  by  day  " 
for  the  Daily  Telegraph.  His  notices  in  the  Telegraph  have 
usually  been  so  lengthy  that  a  complete  collection  would 
fill,  I  should  suppose,  some  dozens  of  volumes.  On  the 
subject  of  the  English  stage  of  the  last  thirty  years  he  £an 
hardly  be  uninteresting,  whatever  he  writes ;  but  I  wish 
the  forthcoming  book  were  to  be  either  an  autobiography 
or  a  history — not  (as  it  seems  destined  to  be)  a  mixture 
of  the  two. 

Those  who  are  promoting  the  cause  of  the  proposed 
Irish  Literary  Theatre  have,  I  am  sure,  the  good  wishes 
of  everybody.  By  all  means  let  Dublin  be  the  scene  of 
the  performances  of  dramatic  works  Irish  in  authorship 
or  in  scene  and  sentiment.  That  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  should 
be  prominent  in  the  enterprise  is  as  it  should  be.  Is  he 
not  already  an  acted  dramatist  ?  Did  not  some  of  us  see 
his  "  Land  of  the  Heart's  Desire "  performed  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre  nearly  five  years  ago  ?  (And  was  not 
one  of  the  parts,  by  the  way,  undertaken  by  Mr.  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  now  one  of  the  goodly  fellowship  of  romancists  ?) 
Perhaps  we  may  now  see  Mr.  Yeats's  "Countess  Kath- 
leen "  put  upon  our  stage.  It  was  published,  you  may 
remember,  in  1892,  "The  Land  of  the  Heart's  Desire" 
following  it  in  1894. 

Messrs.  Gay  &  Bird,  I  think,  ought  not  to  advertise 
the  first  of  their  "Bibelot"  series  as  comprising  "Cole- 
ridge's Table  Talk."  When  one  comes  to  dip  into  the 
pretty  little  volume,  one  finds  that  it  embodies  only  a 
selection  from  the  Tahle  Talk  —  a  fact  admitted  in  the 
preface.  Very  often,  however,  books  are  bought  before 
the  prefaces  they  contain  are  read,  and  those  who  pur- 
chase the  first  "  Bibelot  "  believing  that  they  are  getting 
the  whole  of  the  Tahle  Talk  will  be,  perhaps,  propor- 
tionately disappointed, 

Thb  Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 

Mr.  Hardy  as  a  Poet. 

Wetsex  Poems,     By  Thomas  Hardy.     (Harpers.     68.) 

It  has  become  almost  the  fashion  for  prose-writers  of  all 
kinds  to  make  at  least  one  attempt  in  verse  ;  and  indeed 
for  celobritios  generally  to  essay  some  art  outside  that 
which  earned  thorn  thoir  fame.  A  painter  or  sculptor  will 
make  liis  bow  to  the  public  in  verse — like  Mr.  Storey  or 
Mr.  Woolner  ;  a  distinguished  draughtsman,  at  the  (ilose 
of  his  career,  becomes  a  popular  novelist.  A  parliamen- 
tary leader  writes  philosophy,  a  queen  turns  poetess,  a 
Kaiser  becomes  everytliing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long. 
Loaders  of  society  take  to  the  stage,  leaders  of  the  stage  to 
society.  Housemaids  turn  lady-novelists,  lady-journalists 
turn  amateur  housemaids.     Everybody  seems  infected  with 
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the  child's  spirit  of  make-believe:  "Let  us  play  we  are 
actors,  or  novelists,  or  singers,"  they  say,  and  they  play  it. 
The  number  of  prose-writers  who  have  made  their  appoar- 
emce  as  poets  is  legion.  Mr.  George  Meredith  we  do  not 
count,  for  he  has  always  combined  the  two  characters ; 
but  Mr.  E.  D.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle,  are  modem  instances  one  at  once  remembers,  while 
in  the  elder  generation  were  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George 
Eliot.  Perhaps  the  father  of  novelist-versifiers  was 
Smollett.  It  is  a  dubious  experiment  for  a  proseman  to 
sit  in  tlie  Siege  Perilous  of  poetry,  as  the  examples  of  Mr. 
Euskin  and  Mr.  Lecky  remind  us.  To  adapt  Tacitus,  all 
would  have  agreed  Mr.  Euskin  was  capable  of  writing 
poetry,  if  he  had  not  written  it.  With  novelists  the  odds 
are  still  greater.  As  a  rule  their  whole  training  and 
nature  is  not  only  un-lj-rical  but  anti-lyrical.  Their  desire 
is  to  tell  a  story  or  paint  a  character,  and  to  do  so  with 
detailed  elaboration,  with  the  aid  of  constant  side-lights, 
rejecting  nothing  as  common  or  mean  which  will  serve 
that  central  purpose.  It  is  a  method  anti-poetic  even  in 
the  case  of  the  ballad.  Drama  would  give  them  more 
native  scope.     But  ir  poetic  drama  the  central  figures  must 


be  kept  on  the  heroic  plane,  and  accordingly  few  novelist« 
have  essayed  poetic  drama.  When  even  Qeorge  Eliot 
mode  no  unquestioned  succesa  as  a  poet,  it  needf  tome 
courage  for  a  gpreat  novelist  to  come  forward  in  later  life 
with  a  volume  of  verse  in  his  hand. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Thomatt  Hardy  haa  done.  8avo  for 
what  might  be  styled  11  "  character-song  "  in  one  novel, 
and  another  slight  song  in  a  recent  play,  he  iiaa  been 
sternly  faithful  to  his  one  remarkable  talent.  All  hi»  life 
he  has  been  drawing  the  English  peasant,  most  unpoetical 
of  peasants,  with  realism  faithful  to  his  stolidity,  coarse- 
ness, and  absence  of  any  romance  save  that  of  destiny, 
which  is  present  in  all  things  ruled  by  Fate.  One  would 
expect  that  Mr.  Hardy  could  scarcely  have  had  time  to 
master  the  mere  technique  of  verse ;  that  his  strong,  grim 
hand  would  be  too  heavy  for  poetry ;  that  with  all  the 
forceful  picturesqueness  of  his  clean  English,  it  was  a 
tongue  "  that  in  chiming  numbers 
would  not  run,"  too  unalloyedly 
vernacular  and  sturdy  of  limb  for 
the  supplejointed  Muse.  One 
might  also  surmise  that,  like 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  he  would  rely 
for  most  of  his  success  on  the 
ballad.  And  all  these  things  are 
so.  But  what  could  not  have  been 
expected  is  that,  though  ballads 
form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  it  is 
not  in  these  he  shows  at  his  best. 
No,  and  the  fact  is  surprising — 
is  contrary  to  all  whicli  could  be 
argued  from  his  vocation  a« 
novelist.  Here,  where  he  has 
opportunity  for  dramatic  and 
characteristic  writing,  is  not  his 
happiest  work ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  looked  for  among 
the  lyrical  and  personal  poems 
of  the  opening  section.  There 
we  find  tokens  that  the  stuff  of  the  poet  is  not 
lacking  in  Mr.  Hardy,  had  he  chosen  to  bestow  on 
verse  the  same  concentration  which  has  made  him 
a  novelist,  had  he  developed  technique  by  unremitting 
practice.  Dryden  achieved  his  mastery  of  versifica- 
tion by  constant  writing,  and  that  Shakespeare  did 
the  same  there  is  evidence  enough  in  his  plays.  Few 
can  write  even  a  fluent  song  by  mere  gfift  of  nature,  unless 
they  have  nothing  to  say  in  it — when  it  seems  to  come 
easily  enough  to  over-many  versifiers.  But  Mr.  Hardy 
has  something  to  say.  And  in  some  Ij-rics  sheer  closeness 
of  tliought  and  feeling  seems  to  make  violent  seizure  of 
Poetry.  Such  a  compelling  hand  is  aid  on  her  in  the 
following  verses : 

Sue  to  Him. 
I  will  be  faithful  to  thee ;  aye,  1  wil 
And  death  shall  choose  me  with  a  wondering  eye 
That  he  did  not  discern  and  domicile 
One  his  by  right  ever  since  that  last  good-bye  ! 

I  have  no  care  for  friends,  or  kin,  or  prime 
Of  manhood  who  deal  gently  with  me  here ; 
Amid  the  happy  people  of  my  time, 
Who  work  their  love's  fulfilment,  I  appear 
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Numb  as  a  vane  that  cankers  ou  its  point 
True  to  the  wind  that  kissed  ere  canker  came  ; 
Despised  by  souls  of  Now,  who  would  disjoint 
The  mind  from  memory,  and  make  Life  all  aim, 
My  old  dexterities  of  hue  quite  gone, 
And  nothing  left  for  Love  to  look  upon. 

The  image  of  the  cankered  vane  is  imaginative  and  subtle. 
Again,  in  the  poem  called  "Neutral  Tones,"  tlie  truth  of 
feeling  carries  the  reader  over  the  lack  of  metrical  finish. 

We  stood  by  a  pond  that  winter  day 
And  the  sun  was  white,  as  though  chidden  of  God, 
And  a  few  leaves  lay  on  the  starving  sod. 
They  had  fallen  from  an  ash,  and  were  gray. 

Your  eyes  on  me  were  as  eyes  that  rove 
Over  tedious  riddles  solved  years  ago  ; 
And  some  words  played  between  us  to  and  fro — 
On  which  lost  the  more  by  our  love. 

The  smile  on  yoiu-  mouth  was  the  deadest  thing 
Alive  enough  to  have  strength  to  die  ; 
And  a  grin  of  bitterness  swept  thereby 
Like  an  ominous  bird  a-wing. 

Since  then,  keen  lessons  that  love  deceives, 
And  wrings  with  wrong,  have  shaped  to  me 
Your  face,  and  the  God-curst  sun,  and  a  tree. 
And  a  pond  edged  with  grayish  leaves. 

This  is  concentrated  and  bitten  in  with  a  sparing  effective- 
ness, reminding  one  of  like  vignettes  in  the  novels. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  ballads,  it  is  different.  Based 
on  Wessex  stories  and  memories,  we  can  imagine  how 
effective  they  would  be  in  Mr.  Hardy's  prose.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  we  are  reminded  of  this.  We  feel  the 
novelist's    method,    the    novelist's   hand,    and    wish    the 
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narrative  disembarrassed  of  its  metre.  Here,  too,  the 
technical  inexpertness  which  we  have  already  implied  is 
chiefly  in  evidence ;  and  the  eSect  is  intensified,  somehow, 
by  the  dialect — which  it  always  needs  a  crafty  hand  to 
make  palatable  in  poetry.     The  itinerary  in  "My  Cicely  " 


is  an  extreme  example  of  the  novelist's  manner  misleading 
the  poet : 

Passing  heaths,  and  the  House  of  Long  Sieging, 

I  neared  the  thin  steeple 
That  tops  the  fair  fane  of  Poore's  olden 

Episcopal  see. 

And  so  on.  In  prose  Mr.  Hardy  could  have  made  it 
interesting  ;  in  poetry  it  fatally  suggests  a  versified  guide- 
book. Let  us  hark  back  to  the  lyrics,  where  a  charming 
poem  awaits  us  for  bonne  louche  : 

Beneath  a  knap  where  flown 

Nestlings  play. 
Within  walls  of  weathered  stone, 

Far  away 
From  the  files  of  formal  houses. 
By  the  bough  the  firstling  browses. 
Lives  a  Sweet ;  no  merchants  meet. 
No  man  barters,  no  man  sells. 

Where  she  dwells. 

TJpon  that  fabric  fair 

"  Here^is  she  !  " 
Seems  written  everywhere 

Unto  me. 
But  to  friend  and  nodding  neighbours. 
Fellow-wights  in  lot  and  labours, 
Who  descry  the  times  as  I, 
No  such  lucid  legend  tells 

Where  she  dwells. 

Should  I  lapse  to  what  I  was 

In  days  gone  by  ; 
(Such  can  not  be,  but  because 

Some  loves  die 
Let  me  feign  it) — none  would  notice 
That  where  she  I  know  by  rote  is 
Spread  a  strange  and  withering  change, 
Like  a  drying  of  the  wells 

Where  she  dwells. 

To  feel  I  might  have  kissed — 

Loved  as  true — 
Otherwhere,  nor  Mine  have  missed 

My  life  through. 
Had  I  never  wandered  near  her. 
Is  a  thought  severe — severer 
In  the  thought  that  she  is  nought. 
Even  as  I,  beyond  the  dells 

Where  she  dweUa. 

And  Devotion  droops  her  glance 

To  recall 
What  boud-servants  of  Chance 

We  are  all. 
I  but  found  her,  in  that — going 
Ou  my  errant  path  unknowing — 
I  did  not  out-skirt  the  spot 
That  no  spot  on  earth  excels, — 

Where  she  dwells ! 

That  daintily  perfect  lyric  is  enough  in  itself  to  show  the 
poet  in  Mr.  Hardy,  and  to  justify  a  book  which  must, 
besides,  be  interesting  to  aU  whom  his  art  has  captivated — 
and  they  are  legion.  With  its  sweetness  fresh  in  our 
mouth,  we  can  close  the  volume,  and  thank  the  writer. 
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Values. 

The  Spirit  of  Plate,  and  Other  E»saya.     By  Alice  Mejnell. 

(Lane.     .'Js.  6d.  net.) 

TuK  lover  of  fine  letters,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
about  its  business  or  paying  its  seasonable  devotions,  will 
require  no  gi  eater  pleasure  than  to  lose  himself  in  a 
volume  of  Mrs.  MoyneU's  essays.  They  have  a  thousand 
qualities  of  dignity  and  sincerity,  of  occasional  humour 
and  delicate  fantasy.  But  their  central  charm  is  surely 
less  even  in  the  saying  than  in  the  thing  said :  in  the 
freshness,  the  individuality  of  the  outlook  upon  life  of 
which  they  are  the  expression.  Mrs.  Meynell's  speculation 
is  never  alien  to  the  work-a-day  world  of  the  plain  man. 
On  the  contrary,  it  constantly  refers  and  defers  to  that. 
But  at  the  same  time  you  feel  that  it  is  in  a  sense  remote, 
that  it  moves  upon  heights  from  which  the  perspective 
alters  and  inverts  the  mutual  relations  of  many  objects 
which  the  work-a-day  world  presents.  Nietzsche — but  the 
gods  willed  otherwise — proposed  to  make  his  masterpiece 
a  "  re-valuation  of  all  values " ;  and,  in  a  less  radical 
degree,  the  plain  man  looking  into  Mrs.  Meynell's  essays 
will  find  that  the  values  of  many  things  there  are  curiously 
other  than  those  they  have  been  wont  to  hold  in  his  daily 
thought.  Aspects  of  the  visible  world  are  suggested  as 
first  for  his  consideration,  and  he  has  habitually  passed 
them  by ;  modes  of  conduct  are  proposed  to  him  which 
not  merely  form  no  part  of  his  moral  ideal,  but  which 
hitherto  have  never  been  presented  for  the  assessment  of 
his  conscience.  The  plain  man  carried  on  a  serious  con- 
troversy with  his  like  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  as 
to  whether  it  was  consistent  with  respectability  to  let  your 
children  run  about  without  shoes  and  stockings.  Surely 
he  will  think  that  Mrs.  Meynell  has  neglected  the  essential 
factors  of  the  problem  when  she  writes : 

Yet  the  feet  should  have  more  of  the  acquaintance  of 
earth,  aud  know  more  of  flowers,  freshness,  cool  brooks, 
wild  thyme,  and  salt  sand  than  does  anything  else  about 
us.  It  is  their  calling  ;  and  the  hands  might  be  glad  to 
be  stroked  for  a  day  by  grass  and  struck  by  buttercups,  as 
the  feet  are  of  those  who  go  barefoot ;  aud  tlie  nostrils 
might  be  flattered  to  be,  like  them,  so  long  near  moss. 
The  face  has  only  now  and  then,  for  a  rostiug-while,  their 
privilege. 
And  again : 

You    have  but  to   pass   a    season    amongst  the    bare- 
footed to  find  that  man,  who,  shod,  makes  so  much  ado,  is 
naturally  as  silent  as  snow.     Woman,  who  not  only  makes 
her  armed  heel  heard,  but  also  goes  rustling  hke  a  shower, 
is  naturally  as  silent  as  snow.     The  vintager  is  not  heard 
among  the  vines,  nor  the  harvester  on  his  threshing-floor 
of  stone.     There  is  a  kind  of  simple  stealth  in  their  coming 
and  going,  and  they  show  sudden  smiles  and  dark  eyes  in 
aud  out  of  the  rows  of  harvest  when  you  thought  yourself 
alone.     The  lack  of  noise  in  their  movement  sets  free  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  and  their  laughter  floats. 
And  though  he  travels,  and  admires  the  landscape,  it 
will  hardly  occur  to  him,  as  it  does  to  Mrs.  Meynell,  to 
analyse  and  dissect  that  landscape,  to  abstract  and  define 
the  contribution  and    individuality    of    every   species  of 
tree,  elm  and  oak  and  poplar,  therein  : 

But  if  one  could  go  by  all  the  woods,  across  all  the  old 
forests  that   are   now  meadow-lands  set  with  frees,  and 


could  walk  a  country  gathering  treeiof  a  dingle  kind  in  tb« 

mind,  as  one  walks  a  garden  collecting  fluwen  of  a  aiugle 

kind  in  the  hand,  would  not  the  harveat  be  a  barvett  of 

poplars  ?      A   veritable  paiwton   for    poplan    ii    a   most 

intelligible  passion.     The  eyes  do  gather  them,  far  and 

near,  on  a  whole  day's  journey.     Not  one  ii  unp«^(^e>Ted, 

even  though  great  timljer  should  be  passed,  and  hill-iidea 

dense  and  deep  with  trees.     Tlie  fancy  makes  a  poplar 

day   of  it.      Immediately  the   country   looks   alive  with 

signals ;  for  the  poplars  everywhere  re]>ly  to  the  glaov«. 

The  woods   may  be  all    various,  but    the    poplars   are 

separate. 

Thus  sweetly  she  teaches  him  to  observe.    And  we  may 

prophesy  that  even  this  lesson  will  be  more  readily  learnt 

than   those  complementary  lessons  of    a    more    gracious 

conduct  of  life  which,  if  so  disposed,  he  might  also  gather 

from  her.     But,  doubtless,  if   he  could  bring  himself  to 

realise  that  the  "  slender  gray  design  of  shadows  upon 

white  walls  is  better  than  a  tedious,   trivial,  or  anxious 

device  from  the  shop,"  and  so  to  leave  his  walls  plain,  the 

vexation  of  his  dwelling  would  be  leas.    Nor  would  the 

personal  amenity  of  him  in  foreign  lands  suffer,  should 

ho  elect  to  accept  Mrs.  Meynell's  view  of  the  claim  of  the 

mendicant,  if  not  for  material  alms,  at  least  for  courtesy  in 

the  refusal : 

Where  the  tourist  is  thoroughly  well  known,  doubtless 
the  company  of  beggars  are  used  to  savage  manners  in  the 
rich ;  but  about  the  byways  and  remoter  places  there  must 
be  still  some  dismay  at  the  anger,  the  silence,  the  indigna- 
tion, and  the  inexpensive  haughtiness  wherewith  the 
opportunity  of  almsgiving  is  received  by  travellers. 

The  impetuous  journalist,  from  whom  in  his  morning 
career  over  yesterday's  "  output "  of  literature  Mrs- 
MeyneU  demands  more  attention  than  is  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  and  cost  of  her  volume,  wUl  complain  to  you 
with  not  unnatural  irritation  that  she  is  "  precious."  That 
is  so,  in  an  entirely  complimentary  sense.  She  has  an 
unusually  strong  feeling  for  the  pretium,  the  value,  the 
significance  of  words ;  is  careful  to  tit  them  finely  and 
subtly  to  the  fineness  and  subtlety  of  thought.  But  the 
criticism  is  a  superficial  one  if  by  it  is  intended  that  she 
lays  stress  on  the  trivial  and  the  unessential.  All  her 
endeavour  is  to  see  things  in  their  true  colours  and  right 
proportions,  to  observe  only  what  is  worth  observing  and 
remember  only  what  is  worth  remembering.  But  doubt- 
less the  journalist's  estimate  and  standard  of  worth  is  not 
necessarily  hers.  A  fairer  criticism  would,  we  think,  be 
that,  while  she  always  aims  high,  she  does  not  always 
attain  her  result  with  the  same  ease  and  obliviousness  of 
means.  Sometimes  she  triumphs.  Sometimes  also  the 
strain,  the  determination  to  see  or  think  closely  and  to 
write  with  precise  vocabulary,  is  unduly  obyious. 


Shootings  at  Truth. 

Jouhert:    a   Selection  from  hit   Thoughft.      Translated 
Katharine  Lyttelton.     With  a  Preface  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.     (Duckworth.     8s.) 
To  English  readers  Joubert  is  best  known  by  the  critical 
and    interpretative    study   which   finds    a    place    among 
Matthew  Arnold's  Essays.      This,   however,  may  well  be 
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supplemented  by  Mrs.  Lyttelton's  careful  and  scholarly 
translation  of  a  liberal  number  of  the  Pensies,  and  by 
the  sympathetic  biographical  sketch  which  has  been  con- 
tributed to  the  volume  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Joubert, 
like  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow-worker  Chateaubriand, 
belongs  to  the  reaction  in  France  from  the  beliefs  and 
princijiles  of  the  Revolution.  As  a  young  man  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Diderot,  most  fertile  and  ingenious 
of  the  philosophes ;  but  for  himself  he  never  construed 
philosophy  except  by  help  of  the  comment  of  faith,  and  he 
lived  to  welcome  Napoleon,  and  to  form  an  intolerant  and 
ultramontane  ccnacle  under  the  restored  Bourbons.  Never- 
theless, he  was  by  temper  a  critic  and  a  philosophic 
dreamer,  not  a  politician  ;  and  the  results  of  his  lifelong 
meditations  over  men  and  books  find  expression  in  some 
intimate  letters,  and  in  that  volume  of  Pensees  which  has 
so  singular  a  charm  for  those  who  do  not  feel,  or  who  feel 
sufficiently  to  understand  and  make  allowance  for,  its 
limitations.  The  Pensees  belong  to  a  genre  of  literature 
which  has  hardly  existed  out  of  France  ;  wise,  sentimental, 
or  witty,  they  are  reflets  of  truth,  caught  as  it  passes  on 
swallow  wings,  rather  than  truth  itself  in  its  lucid  and 
ordered  presentment.  "  I  can  sow,"  said  Joubert  of 
himself,  "  but  I  cannot  build  or  found";  and,  again,  "I 
am  like  an  ^olian  harp,  that  can  sound  a  few  beautiful 
notes,  but  cannot  play  an  air.  No  constant  wind  has  ever 
breathed  upon  me."  You  will  not  find  in  him  formal 
instruction,  or  any  unity  beyond  that  of  personality,  but 
you  will  find  sidelights  of  observation  and  reflection  upon 
the  art  of  making  books,  and  the  conduct  of  those  delicate 
relations  of  friendship  and  human  intercourse  which  he 
understood  so  well.  The  dynamic  ideas  which  stir  the 
world  are  not  his,  but  he  stimulates  and,  even  more,  he 
clarifies  the  soul.  Above  all,  he  has  the  French  gift  of 
faultless  expression  in  prose.  He  wrote  with  ditflculty  : 
"  My  thoughts !  it  is  the  building  a  house  for  them  that 
troubles  me  ";  but  he  wrote  to  purpose,  having  of  his  race 
the  gift  of  happy  metaphor  and  limpid  statement  that 
makes  even  commonplaces  imperishable. 

In  translating  Joubert,  Mrs.  Lyttelton  has  throughout 
taken  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  model;  and,  indeed,  where 
Matthew  Arnold  chanced  to  translate  a  pensee  in  the  course 
of  his  essay,  she  has  invariably,  and  wisely,  adopted  the 
rendering.  The  collection  is  grouped  under  some  score 
of  headings ;  but,  roughly  speaking,  the  first  half  of  it  is 
concerned  rather  with  life,  religion,  conduct,  and  philo- 
sophy, the  latter  half  with  art  and  literature,  the  making 
and  makers  of  books.  Here,  then,  are  some  fragments 
from  Joubert's  wisdom  of  life  : 

Thought  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  life,  a  method  of  attain- 
ment, a  road,  a  passage,  but  not  an  end  in  itself.  To 
know,  and  to  be  known,  are  the  two  points  of  rest;  here 
will  be  the  happiness  of  souls. 

Go,  and  inquire  of  the  young ;  they  know  everything  ! 

The  evening  of  life  comes  bearing  its  own  lamp. 

Politeness  is  the  blossom  of  our  humanity.  Whoever  is 
not  sufficiently  pohte  is  not  sufficiently  humane. 

Dare  I  say  it :'  God  may  be  easily  known  if  only  we  do 
not  force  ourselves  to  define  Him. 

Whither  go  our  ideas  ?    Into  the  memory  of  God. 

One  should  be  fearful  of  being  wrong  in  poetry  wheu 


one  thinks  diff'ereutly  from  the  poets,  and  in  religion  when 
one  thinks  differently  from  the  saints. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  sexes  is  almost  unquench- 
able. 

The  punishment  of  those  who  have  loved  women  too 
much  is  to  love  them  always. 

Hidden  perfumes  and  secret  loves  betray  themselves. 

As  a  critic  of  literature,  Joubert  lays  his  stress  rather 
on  matter  than  on  form.  To  him,  as  to  Arnold  himself, 
poetry  is  "  a  criticism  of  life."  Thought  is  the  first  thing  ; 
style  is  to  wing  and  sharpen  the  thought.  The  central 
(quality  in  a  book  is,  therefore,  soul;  the  soul,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer,  shining  through  and  informing  the 
written  page. 

Nothing  that  does  not  carry  us  away  is  poetry.  The 
lyre  is  in  some  sort  a  winged  instrument. 

There  must  be  in  a  poem  not  only  the  poetry  of  images, 
but  also  the  poetry  of  ideas. 

Brilliant  phrases  are  the  natural  expression  of  an 
adorned  memory,  a  stirred  heart,  an  enlightened  mind, 
and  a  keen  eye. 

It  is  great  art  to  know  how  to  make  one's  thought 
fly  like  an  arrow,  and  bury  itself  in  the  attention. 

The  most  humble  style  has  the  savour  of  beauty  if  it 
expresses  a  great  and  beautiful  soul. 

Joubert's  lete  noire  in  literature  is  certainly  Voltaire. 
He  had  come  too  near  to  him  for  a  detached  judgment. 
His  mocking  sentences  gather  irony  from  their  admission 
of  qualities. 

Voltaire  had  correctness  of  judgment,  liveliness  of 
imagination,  nimble  wits,  quick  taste,  and  a  moral  sense 
in  ruins. 

Voltaire  would  have  patiently  read  through  thirty  or 
forty  folio  volumes  to  find  one  small  irreligious  joke. 

Voltaire  knew  the  light  and  disported  himself  in  it,  but 
in  order  that  he  might  scatter  and  deflect  all  its  rays  like 
a  mischievous  child.  He  is  a  gobhn,  who  in  the  course  of 
his  evolutions  sometimes  takes  on  the  shape  and  air  of 
high  genius. 

One  is,  of  course,  provoked  by  these  criticisms  to  realise 
that  Joubert's  own  contribution  to  the  world's  advance- 
ment is  but  as  one  to  a  thousand  when  compared  with 
Voltaire's.  But  it  is  a  point  of  view  after  all,  though 
a  small  one. 


Poeticules,  Mostly. 

The     Garland     of     New     Poetry     hy      Various      Writers. 
(Elkin  Mathews.     3s.  6d.  net.) 

There  are  eight  who  contribute  to  this  slim  little  volume  : 
the  Muses  themselves  numbered  but  one  more.  Their 
names  are  Victor  Plarr,  Selwyn  Image,  Laurence  Binyon, 
A.  Romney  Grreen,  Manmohan  Ghose,  and  Reginald  Balfour, 
with  whom  are  two  that  know  no  names,  the  phantoms 
"Anodos"  and  "E.  L."  Co-operative  publication  of 
poetry  has  hardly  had  a  fair  chance.  Tlicre  have  been 
two  or  three  volumes  of  a  Parisian  annual  of  this  kind, 
and  the  Rhymers'  Club,  a  lustre  ago,  issued  two  little 
collections  not  without  merit.  One  would  fancy  that,  in 
these  days  of   metrical    accomplishment,    there   must   be 
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many  writers  who  turn  out  tliree  or  four  good  copies  of 
verses  in  a  year,  and  who  would  prefer  such  a  mode  of 
publication  to  either  the  ephemeral  glories  of  a  magazine, 
or  the  tremendous  venture  of  a  personal  book.  However 
if  anybody  means  to  make  a  success  of  the  thing,  he  must 
go  further  afield  than  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  has  done,  and 
seek  at  once  greater  variety  of  inspiration  and  a  robuster 
note.  For,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  present  garland  contains  many 
flowers  that  aro  not  doomed  to  fade.  The  eight  sing 
prettily,  but  oh  I  how  thinly,  and  with  what  lack  of 
strenuous  or  individual  accent.  Mr.  Binyon,  of  course,  is 
a  poet,  but  then  he  is  responsible  for  two  volumes  of  his 
own  this  year,  and  his  contributions  here  must  be  held  to 
be  of  grace.  Mr.  Victor  Plarr,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
is  the  sole  link  between  the  Rhymers'  Club  and  the  younger 
venture.  He  is  wisely  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  book. 
He  has  more  to  say,  and  says  it  with  more  vigour  and 
directness,  than  his  fellows.  "We  like  best  the  sentiment 
and  the  dignity  of  expression  in  "  The  Firstborn,"  which 
is  too  long  to  quote.  But  here  are  two  good  stanzas  upon 
a  demolished  London  grove : 

How  beautiful  you  were,  forgotten  grove, 

How  classic  and  how  tall,  O  little  wood  I 
'Gainst  the  red  winter  simsets,  O  my  love, 

How  shapely  forth  you  stood  ! 

The  birds  of  spring  mid  your  green  spaces  whirred : 
They  could  not  leave  the  pleasant  grove  they  knew  ; 

And  once,  at  dawn,  a  single  time,  I  heard 
Tho  cuckoo's  voice  in  you  ! 

And  here  is  a  gracious  little  fancy,  "  On  Change  of 
Opinions  " : 

As  you  advance  in  years  you  long 

For  what  you  scorned  when  but  a  boy : 

Then  'twas  the  town,  now  the  birds'  song 
Is  your  obsession  and  your  joy. 

And  as  you  lie  and  die,  maybe 

You  will  look  back,  imreconciled 
To  that  dark  hour,  and  clearly  see 

Yourself  a  little  wistful  child. 

Into  the  jaws  of  death  you'll  bring 
No  virile  triumph,  wrought  with  pain ; 

But  only  to  the  monster  fling 
The  daydream  and  the  daisy-chain, 

The  lisped  word,  the  gentle  touch, 

The  wonder,  and  the  mystic  thought, 
For  old  gray  Death  upon  his  crutch 

To  rake  into  his  Bag  of  Nought. 

Next  to  Mr.  Plarr  we  should  put  "  Anodos,"  whose  verse, 
though  its  frailty  does  not  bear  analysis,  has  a  certain 
delicate  quality  of  mystery  and  glamour.  We  have  not 
a  notion,  for  instance,  what  "  Wilderspin  "  means,  but  there 
is  a  fascination  about  the  way  it  is  done,  nevertheless : 

In  the  little  red  house  by  the  river, 

When  the  short  night  fell, 
Beside  his  web  sat  the  weaver. 

Weaving  a  twisted  spell. 
Mary  and  the  Saints  deliver 

My  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell ! 


In  the  little  red  bouse  by  the  rushr* 

It  grew  not  dark  at  all. 
For  day  dawned  over  the  bushes 

Before  the  night  could  fall. 
Where  now  a  torrent  ruihei 

The  brook  ran  thin  and  imall. 

In  the  little  red  house  a  chamber 

Was  set  with  jewels  fair ; 
There  did  a  vine  clamber 

Along  the  clambering  stair, 
And  grapes  that  shone  like  amber 

Hung  at  the  window  there. 

Will  the  loom  not  ceste  whirring  ? 

Will  the  house  never  be  still !' 
Is  never  a  horseman  stirring 

Out  and  about  on  the  hill  ? 
Was  it  the  cat  purring  ? 

Did  someone  knock  at  the  sill  ? 

To  the  little  red  house  a  rider 

Was  boimd  to  come  that  night, 
AJcup  of  sheeny  cider 

Stood  ready  for  his  delight. 
And,  like  a  great  black  spider, 

The  weaver  watched  on  the  right. 

To  the  little  red  hou«e  by  the  river 
I  came  when  the  short  aight  fell. 

I  broke  the  web  for  ever, 
I  broke  my  heart  as  well. 

Michael  and  the  Saints  deliver 

My  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell ! 

Mr.  Selwyn  Image  begins  with  two  charming  lines,  and 
tails  off  at  once ;  Mr.  Manmohan  Ghose  has  one  fairly 
good  sonnet ;  and  the  rest  is  silence. 


The  Badminton  "Athletics." 


Athletics. 
&  Co. 


By  Montague  Shearman.     (Longmans,  Oreen 
lOs.  6d.) 

In  only  one  other  country  besides  England  could  the 
Badminton  volume  on  athletics  have  been  produced.  That 
country,  of  course,  is  America,  where  they  carry  the  cnue 
for  everything  in  the  form  of  exercise  to  far  greater 
extremes  than  even  in  the  old  country.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  Americans  have  ever  pro- 
duced a  bettor  book  on  the  subject  than  that  which  Mr. 
Montague  Shearman  has  edited.  Himself  a  famous  runner 
— he  was  100  yards  champion  in  1876,  and  quarter-mile 
champion  four  year  later — he  proves  in  his  own  ])er8on 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  for  he  contributes  a  capital 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  athletics  from  ancient  times, 
which  must  mean  a  wide  and  discriminative  acquaintance 
with  much  scattered  literature.  The  editors  of  the 
"  Badminton  "  series  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
finding  good  writers  among  celebrated  athletes.  Who  that 
has  read  it  can  forget  the  delightful  chapter  on  "  Bowling ' 
which  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  contributed  to  the  "  Cricket ' 
volume  ?  It  has  all  the  sparkle  and  ingenuity  of  his  own 
incomparable  style. 

The  progress  of  athletics  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  present  volume.  At  first,  in  1887,  the 
subject  was  lumpedtogether  with  football  (in  both  kinds) ; 
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but  it  has  long  'been  evident  that  it  required  a  special 
treatise  to  itself,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Shearman 
has  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  compressing  his  wealth  of 
■material  into  the  present  356  pages.     The  only  lengthened 
description  he  permits  himself  is  an  account  of  the  Amateur 
Championship  meeting  of  1886,  when  on  a  single  after- 
noon the  100  yards  was  done  by  "Wharton,  the  coloured 
gentleman,  in  10  sees.,  the  quarter  in  49^  sees.,   the  half 
in  1  min.  59  sees.,  and  the  mile  in  4  min.  25^  sees.     These 
times  have  all  been  beaten  since,  but  never  before  had 
such  performances  been  achieved  in  one  day  by  bona  fide 
amateurs.     We  should  have  liked  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  celebrated  mile  race  at  Lillie  Bridge  when  W.  G. 
George  with  his  long  stride  kept  close  to  that  "  corky  " 
little  runner,  W.  Cummings,  for  five-sixths  of  the  distance, 
and  then  raced  past  him  as  if  he  were  standing  still,  and 
won   in    the    never  equalled    time    of    4  min.     12f  sees. 
Another  epic  performance  was  the  long  jump  of  C.  B.  Try 
in  the  University  Sports  of  1892.     The  present  writer  was 
close  to  the  take-off,  and  saw  the  jumper  come  down  the 
path  like  a  racehorse,  and  take  the  jump  like  a  bullet  out 
of  a  gun.    Everybody  knew  that  something  great  had  been 
achieved,  and  one  was  hardly  surprised  when  "  23  feet  5 
inches  "  went  up  on  the  marking  board.     Moments  like 
those  live  long  in  the  memory,   even   of   the   spectators. 
What  must  the  performers  feel  ?    We  do  not  doubt  that 
if   Sir  E.    E.   Webster,    who   contributes   an   interesting 
introduction  to  this  volume,  had  to  part  with  his  G.C.M.G. 
or  the  "blue"   that  he  won  when  he  beat  the  Oxford 
representative  in  the  mile  race  of  1864  it  is  not  the  light 
blue  ribbon  that  he  would  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Shearman  gives  the  winners  of  the  Amateur 
Championships  and  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Sports, 
but  he  does  not  bore  us  with  too  many  "  records."  These 
often  represent,  not  so  much  exceptional  excellence  in  the 
performers,  as  exceptional  conditions  of  weather  and  the 
like.  In  fact,  we  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  some 
historical  performances  which  would  not  satisfy  the  A.  A.A., 
as  in  the  better-verified  feats  of  the  present  day.  We  like 
the  butcher  of  Croydon  who  ran  (in  1653)  from  St.  Albans 
to  London,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  less  than  an 
hour  and  a  half,  ' '  and  the  last  four  miles  so  gently  that  he 
seemed  to  meditate  "  :  also  the  running-footman  who  in  1 720 
ran  four  miles  round  a  racecourse  in  18  minutes — a  feat 
barely  equalled  by  Henry  Kingsley's  "muscular  Chris- 
tian" curate  (in  Geoffrey  Samlin)  who  did  the  same 
distance  in  twenty  minutes,  then  vaulted  over  a  gate,  took 
off  his  hat  to  a  lady,  and  drew  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket 
to  time  himself. 

The  performances  duly  attested  by  stop  -  watch  are, 
however,  remarkable  enough.  Think  of  Harry  Hutchens 
(of  whom,  curiously  enough,  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
book),  whose  powers  were  first  revealed  by  the  speed  with 
which,  as  a  newspaper  boy,  he  sped  from  carriage  to 
carriage  on  Putney  Station  platform.  Hutchens  once  ran 
300  yards  in  30  seconds.  It  is  odd  that  to  cover  another 
140  yards  takes  even  a  Myers  or  a  Tindall  18  seconds 
more  ;  but  this  may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
quarter-mile  courses  have  a  curve  in  them.  Colbeek  was 
the  first  quarter-miler  to  do  the  entire  distance  at  top 
speed.     On   one  occasion  he   cannoned  against  a  sheep 


and  broke  its  leg,  but  still  completed  the  distance  in 
50|-  sees.  As  for  jumping,  six  feet  has  several  times 
been  surmounted  since  M.  J.  Brooks  electrified  Lillie 
Bridge  by  jumping  6  ft.  2^  in. ;  and  the  record  now  rests 
with  M.   F.   Swfonoy,   an   Trisb-ATTifirifaii,   whose  curious 


M.   F.    SWEENEY  JUMPING. 

style  is  well  illustrated  in  the  picture  reproduced  above. 
Irishmen,  like  Irish  horses,  are  great  "  leppers."  Another 
Emerald  Islander,  W.  J.  M.  Newbum,  has  long-jumped 
a  foot  further  than  C.  B.  Ery.  This  sort  of  thing,  of 
course,  requires  the  most  intelligent  training,  a  subject 
in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Shearman's  advice  is  excellent. 
The  modern  trainer  suits  the  conditions  to  the  man,  and 
does  not  insist  too  much  on  hard-and-fast  rules.  "No 
smoking"  is,  of  course,  one  of  them,  but  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  emphasise  this  by  the  silly  picture  on  p.  193. 
Take  it  altogether,  however,  and  we  can  imagine  no  better 
hand-book  for  an  athlete  or  an  ex-athlete  (and  most 
Englishmen  come  into  one  or  other  class)  than  this  latest 
volume  of  the  "  Badminton  "  series. 


Cannibals    and    Pigmies. 

2  Ac   Land  of  the  Pigmies.     By  Captain    Guy    Burrows. 

(Pearson.  21s.) 
Last  week  we  drew  attention  to  Captain  Cayley  Webster's 
pictures  of  cannibal  life  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In 
Captain  Burrows'  book  we  have  even  more  striking  pictures 
of  cannibalism  and  its  juxtaposition  to  the  civilised  life  of 
Europeans.  Indeed,  in  these  pages  we  find  more  good 
sense  on  this  painful  subject  than  we  have  often  read  before. 
The  notion  that  cannibals  are  the  lowest  type  of  man  is 
very  prevalent,  but  it  is  erroneous.  Captain  Burrows  has 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 

this  unnatural  practice  stands  by  itself,  seeming  not  in  any 
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way  to  affect  or  retard  the  doTelopnient  of  tbe  better  emo- 
tions.    Thus,  tribes  to  whom  cannibalism  is  quite  foreign 
are  in  many  cases  more  bloodthirsty  and  far  less  advanced, 
both  morally  and  socially,   than  others  openly  addicted  to 
it.     It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  because  the  natives  of  the 
interior  evince  a  liking  for  human  flesh  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  those  who  treat  the  practice  with  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence. 
This  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Mr.  Herbert  "Ward  in  his  book,  Fire    Yean  Among   the 
Congo    Cannibals.     The  pigmies,   who  aro   of   a  very  low 
type,  aro  not  cannibals.     They  are  wretched  little  nomads, 
without  arts,  without  the  sense  of  time,  without  religion, 
without  divinations ;   they  are,   in  our   author's   opinion, 
"  the  closest  link  with  the  original  Darwinian  anthropoid 
ape  extant,"  but— they  do  not  eat  human  flesh.     They  will 
sooner  starve.      Strange    as    it    may  seem,   cannibalism 
argues  a  certain  social  advance.     Its  origin  was  probably 
hunger ;  its  continuance  has  rested  on  warlike  ideas  such 
as  the  one — so  common  in  Central  Africa  and  elsewhere — 
that  to  eat  the  Iieart  of  a  foe  is  to  absorb  his  valour. 
Any  attempt  to  eradicate  cannibalism  must  take  account 
of  these  facts  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Captain  Burrows  quotes  Shakespeare's  phrase,  "An- 
thropophagi, and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
shoulders  "  ;  and  asks  :  "  Did  he  mean  cannibals  and 
stunted  dwarfs  ?  We  shall  never  get  to  the  root  of  his 
shrewd  omniscience."  By  anthropophagi  we  should  say  he 
undoubtedly  meant  cannibals— what  else  ?  The  word  was 
used  in  that  sense  in  1552  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
Edward  VI. ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Shakespeare  had  read 
Montaigne's  essay  on  cannibals.  Has  Captain  Burrows  ? 
It  would  interest  him.  We  commend  this  book  to  all 
who  foUow  events  and  discoveries  in  Central  Africa.  It  is 
an  entertaining  record  of  valuable  facts. 


Seventeenth  Century  Domesticities. 

Memoirg  of  Lady  Rmsell  and  Lady  Herhert,  1622-1723. 
Compiled  from  Original  Family  Documents  by  Lady 
Stepney.     (A.  &  C.  Black.     Ss.) 

"  One  of  the  most  charming  sights  in  the  world  is  a 
married  pair  united  by  a  true  affection,  based  on  con- 
geniality of  sentiment  and  principle."  So,  four  generations 
ago,  when  these  memoirs  were  preparing,  prettily  wrote 
Lady  Stepney's  mittened  hand.  The  brief  fragments  that 
follow — letters  from  Lady  Russell  to  her  husband,  ^vritten 
during  the  rare  seasons  of  separation  that  occurred  in  the 
fourteen  years  of  their  united  life — present  with  their 
demure  fervour  a  fitting  text  for  this  sedate  comment. 
On  both  sides  theirs  was  a  love  match,  and  to  the  day  of 
his  execution  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  third  Stuart, 
their  passion,  or  at  least  hers,  still  burned  :  her  letters  are 
the  sign.  Three  years  after  her  marriage  she  wrote  : 
"  My  best  life,  you  that  know  so  well  how  to  love  and 
to  oblige,  make  my  felicity  entire  by  believing  my  heart 
possessed  with  all  the  gratitude,  honour,  and  passionate 
affection  to  your  person  any  creature  is  capable  of  or  can 
be  obliged  to."  Upon  the  prospect  of  his  return  home  she 
wrote  some  years  later:  "I  should  condemn  my  sense  of 
this  expected  happiness  as  weak  and  pitiful  if  I  could  tell 


it  you.  No,  my  best  life,  I  can  nay  little ;  but  think  all 
you  can,  and  you  cannot  think  too  much  ;  my  heart  inakea 
it  aU  good." 

Lady  Bussell  had  been  married  some  ten  yeari,  and  waa 
forty-throe,  when  she  wrote :  "  I  am  touched  with  a 
sensible  regret  that  I  cannot  pour  out  in  words  what  my 
heart  is  so  big  with,  which  is  more  just  to  your  dear  self 
(in  a  passionate  return  of  love  and  gratitude)  than  I  can 
tell  you."  She  was  not  only  a  woman  of  passion,  but  a  woman 
of  wits ;  and  if  Russell  came  to  grief  amid  the  treacherous 
shoals  of  Court  intrigue,  it  was  not  through  a  too  sub- 
missive following  of  her  counsels.  After  his  death  she 
took  refuge  (as  such  a  woman  must)  in  devotion  ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  her  days  maintained  a  highly  edifying  corre- 
spondence with  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  other  clergymen  of 
renown.  To  one  of  them  (it  is  not  easy  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  text  to  determine  which,  but  it  does  not 
matter)  she  writes  this  curious  passage:  "We  shall,  aa 
your  phrase  is,  be  renewed  like  eagles ;  and  we  like  eagle* 
mount  up  to  meet  the  Lord  coming  in  the  clouds,  and  now 
tarry  with  Him,  and  be  no  more  faint  or  weary  in  Ood's 
service.     These  are  ravishing  contemplations,  Doctor !  " 

As  patroness  of  certain  benefices  she  was  scrupulous  in 
the  discharge  of  her  trust.  "  I  can,"  she  writes,  "with  all 
my  scruples,  make  no  exception  to  Mr.  Swayne,  if  his 
vapours  are  not  too  prevalent  to  permit  his  being  free  and 
active  in  such  a  charge."  Was  that  written  gravely  ?  If 
so,  she  may  have  lacked  one  last  perfection  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  evidence  here  that  she  possessed  the  grace  of 
humour.  But  her  unconscious  humour  makes  amends.  Love, 
politics,  religion — she  is  equally  serious  about  them  all. 


Information  Made  Playful. 

Th*  Amatmr  Antiquary.     By  R.  H.  Forster.     (Mawson, 
Swan  &  Morgan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     6s.) 

Thb  title  of  this  book  does  not  convey  a  very  precise 
indication  of  its  contents,  which  relate  to  the  Picts'  Wall. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  contribution  to  the  sum  of  our  know- 
ledge concerning  the  great  Roman  fortification  ;  nor  is  it 
so  much  as  a  popiilar  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
remains.  "Information  made  playful"  is  perhaps  as 
close  a  description  of  its  character  as  it  is  possible  to  gpive ; 
and  it  may  conceivably  justify  its  existence  by  rousing 
here  and  there  among  the  unlearned  or  the  indifferent 
sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  tempt  a  stray  rambler  to 
buy  Bruce's  WalUt-Book  and  pay  a  visit  to  Hadrian's  great 
work.  Within  these  limits,  it  is  a  creditable  performance : 
careful  and  accurate  in  respect  of  historical  scholarship, 
and,  except  for  the  garnish  of  jokes  and  hyphens,  quite 
readable.  For  the  latter  noxious  weed,  the  printer  may 
be  partly  responsible  ;  in  that  case,  however,  they  should 
have  been  rooted  out  in  proof.  But  the  waggery,  we  fear, 
can  be  laid  only  to  the  author.  And  his  jests  are  of  the 
sorriest.  Some  of  them  are  Cockney,  and  provoke  irrita- 
tion ;  some  are  "  deefeecult,"  and  induce  melancholy. 
The  legionary  soldier  figures  as  "  T.  Atkinsius."  When, 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Wall,  the  second  century 
tourists  race  each  other  for  it,  the  outraged  sentry  ang^y 
asks  them  ' '  whether  they  think  they  are  in  a  maledicted 
circus."     iElia  Commindus  was  "  a  wife  whose  very  name 


so 
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'wore  the  breeks.'"  The  get-up  of  the  book  would  be 
faultless  were  it  not  for  the  size :  unless  necessitated  by  the 
exigencies  of  iUustration,  there  is  no  excuse  for  cumbering 
the  reader  with  a  quarto  volume. 


Postscript. 

Illustbated  editions  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  multiply. 
Quite  recently  came  one  by  Mr.  Anning  BeU,  and  last  year 
the  best  of  them  all— the  late  C.  H.  Bennett's-was  re- 
printed. Now,  more  in  the  Bennett  manner,  comes  a  large 
edition  from  Messrs.  Pearson,  with  many  drawings  by  the 


MISTRUST  AND   TIMOROUS. 
From  ■'  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

brothers  Ehead,  three  American  draughtsmen.  Their  work 
is  often  forcible  and  adequate,  as  in  the  cut  we  reproduce- 
That,  we  think,  is  excellent.  The  level  is  not,  however, 
always  maintained,  and  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  render 
expression  that  shall  answer  to  Bunyan's  merciless  nomen- 
clature the  artists  remind  us  of  illustrations  to  Zavater. 
But  just  as  Bunyan  wrote  for  simple  folk,  so  it  may  be 
considered  that  his  latest  illustrators  do  not  draw  for  art 
critics.  We  are  certain  that  by  these  drawings  the  value 
of  the  aUegory  wiU  be  heightened  in  many  homes.  The 
preface  to  this  edition  is  by  the  Eev.  H.  E.  Haweis. 

The  portrait  facing  the  title-page  of  a  volume  caUed 
mnrg  Rohert  Reynolds,  B.B.  :  his  Life  and  Letters 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton),  shows  a  face  of  singular 
purity,  of  aquiHne  outline,  marred  by  a  ragged  fringe  of 
whisker  apparently  tied  in  a  bow  under  the  chin.  It  was 
the  fashion  in  the  days  when  Dr.  Eeynolds  was  "pastor  " 
at  the  little  town  of  Halstead,  in  Essex,  and  during  the 
years  (1849—1853)  when  he  was  at  Leeds.  The  letters 
coUected  by  Dr.  Eeynolds's  sisters  into  this  volume  of 


nearly  six  hundred  pages  breathe  a  uniform  spirit  of 
piety  and  simplicity,  of  human  tenderness  and  habitual 
recoUeotion.  For  those  who  have  been  brought  at 
any  time  into  communion  with  the  amiable  subject  of 
the  memoir  this  rich  collection  of  his  incidental  corre- 
spondence wiU  be  a  welcome  memorial  of  him.  But  he 
really  did  take  things  seriously.  How  surprised  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  would  be  to  learn  that  in  the 
sixties  his  elaborate  moralities  were  likened  to  "  a  comment 
on  the  Book  of  Ecolesiastes,  full  of  awful  warnings  and 
terrible  strokes."  Fancy  Vanity  Fair  "reading  in  part 
like  some  old  prophet's  sarcasm."  WeU,  perhaps  they 
thought  so  in  the  sixties. 

Any  island  that  saw  the  birth  of  the  great  Dumas 
deserves  public  attention,  hence  we  recommend  Mr.  Eobert 
T.  Hill's  account  of  the  West  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Ctiha 
and  Porto  Rico  (Unwin),  particularly  for  its  account  of  Haiti. 
The  Black  Eepublic  has  always  had  an  interest  above  any 
of  its  companion  Indies,  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Hill's 
description  is  not  longer  than  it  is.  Sir  Spencer  St.  John's 
standard  work  is,  indeed,  not  improved  upon,  except  in  minor 
matters.  The  population,  says  Mr.  HiU,  is  now  nine-tenths 
black  and  one-tenth  coloured,  and  the  one-tenth  is  gradually 
getting  black ;  but  the  nation  generally  is— except  the 
Cubans,  the  Porto  Eicans,  and  Barbardians— the  only  virile 
and  advancing  one  in  the  West  Indies.  Although  the 
proportion  of  females  to  males  is  three  to  one,  a  pretty 
girl  is  the  exception.  Honesty  is  so  prevalent  that  one 
may  travel  throughout  the  island  with  gold  coin  clinking 
in  one's  pockets  and  never  meet  a  thief  or  want  a  free 
lodging.  Mr.  Hill  offers  in  this  bulky  volume  a  tremendous 
store  of  facts  and  scores  of  good  photographs.  His  work 
is  not  literature,  but  it  is  interesting. 

"We  have  all  of  us  many  and  grievous  faults.  It  is 
good  to  think  of  them  sometimes,  that  we  may  know 
ourselves,  and  that  we  may  know  how  to  deal  with  them." 
This  is  an  extract  from  Relps  to  Godly  Living  (Stock),  a 
little  book  of  selections  from  the  sermons  and  addresses  of 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  collected  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D.  The  aids  are,  in  the  main,  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion, and  sometimes  they  are  over  wordy  ;  but  a  passage 
every  morning  may  solace  some. 

To  Mr.  Dent's  "Temple  Classics"  have  recently  been 
added  the  Mahabharata,  India's  great  epic,  in  Mr.  Eomesh 
Chandra  Dutt's  condensed  translation;  Browning's  Para- 
celsus ;  and  Endymion,  and  the  Longer  Poems  of  John  JCeats. 
The  term  "Temple  Classic"  is  elastic.  Mr.  Dent's 
"Temple"  edition  of  Scott  has  reached  Quentin  Durward. 
Mr.  Shorter,  in  his  bibliographical  note,  calls  this  story 
"one  of  the  best  of  the  Waverley  novels,"  italicising  the 
words  as  we  have  done.  We  do  not  demur,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  expressing  the  opinion  in  slightly  different 
form.     Slang  and  criticism  may  be  well  kept  apart. 

A  little  outburst  of  Kailyardism— familiar  and  honoured 
—has  just  occurred  at  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton's.  The 
result  is  that  four  new  editions  lie  before  us  :  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  The  Bays  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  A  Window 
in  Thrums,  and  Auld  Licht  Idylls,  all  illustrated.  The 
artists  who  share  the  work  are  Mr.  WiUiam  Hole  and  Mr. 
A.  S.  Boyd,  and  their  pictures  are  in  keeping  with  the 
homely  text. 


The  Academy,  January   14,    1899. 
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THE     SEVEN    SEAS.      By  Rudyard    Kipling. 

Korty-tirnt  'riKnisaiul.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  jfilt  tDp,  flB. 

BARRACK  ROOM  BALLADS ;  and  other  Verses. 

Tbuuitasil.    Crown  8vo,  gilt 


By  HtJDYARD  KU'MNO.    Forty-seventh 
(op,  *»«. 

ENGLISH    LYRICS.      Selected 

W.  E  IIKM.KY.    Crown  Hto,  bnokruni,  K'ilt 

THE    POEMS    of    WILLIAM 

Edited,  with  ail  Introduction  and  Notes,  l)y 
Demy  Bvo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  lOa.  fld. 


and    Edited    by 

top,  6h. 

SHAKESPEARE 
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HISTORY 
The  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE- 

By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Appendires,  &c.,  by  J.  B- 
BURY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Duhlin.  In  7  vols.  Demy  Svoi 
jrilt  top,  8».  tid.  ottch.  Alao  crown  8vo,  eg.  each.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV., 
v.,  and  VI. 

A  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Propont  Day.    Edited  by   W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETUIE,  D.C.L., 
LL  D.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  6  vols.,  crown  8to,  68.  each. 
Vol.  I.  PREHISTORIC  TIMES  to  XVI.  DYNASTY.    W.  M.  F.  PETRIE. 
Third  Edition. 
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Second  Edition. 
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By  F.  W. 


A  HISTORY   of  the   ART   of  WAR. 

OMAN,  M.A.,   Fellow  of   All    Souls',  Oxford.     Vol. 
WARFARE.    Demy  8vo,  Illuatrated,  21s. 

THE    CANON    LAW    in    ENGLAND. 

MAITLAND,  LL.D.     Royal  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

THE  TRAGEDY  of  the  CfiSARS.    The  Emperors 

of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.  With  nuraerr.us  lllustratione  from 
Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  &c.  By  S.  BARING-GOULD,  Author  of  "  Me- 
halah,"  Ac.    Fourth  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  l.")S. 

A   HISTORY    of  BRITISH    COLONIAL    POLICY. 

By  H.  E.  EGERTON,  M.A.     Demy  Nvo,  12s.  (Id. 

NAVAL    AND    MILITARY 
A    SHORT    HISTORY    of    the    ROYAL    NAVY, 
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demy  Bvo,  78.  6d.  each.     Vol.  I.  IZlz-lBSS. 

THE  STORY  of  the  BRITISH  ARMY.    By  Lieut- 

Colonel  COOPER  KING,  cf  tUo  Stuff  College.  Cambcrley.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo,  78. 6d. 

TRAVEL    AND    ADVENTURE 
THROUGH  ASIA.     By  Sven  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist 

of  the  Royal  Geogrnphical  Society.  With  300  lUuetrations  from  Sketches 
and  Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  6  Maps.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  308. 
net. 

NORTHWARD     OVER    the    GREAT    ICE.      By 

R.  B.  PKARY,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  GeoKrapbical  Society.  With 
over  800  Illustrations.     2  voIh.,  royal  Svo,  328.  net, 

CHITRAL:  the  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    By  Sir 

G.  S.  ROBERTSON,  K.C.S.I.  With  32  llliistralions,  a  Map,  and  1  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  21b.  net. 

BRITISH    CENTRAL     AFRICA.      By   Sir  H.  H. 

JOHNSTON,  K.O.B.      With   220    Illustrations   und  6  Maps.     Second 

Edition.    Crown  4to,  18s.  net. 

THREE     YEARS    in     SAVAGE    AFRICA.      By 

LIONEL  DECLE.  With  100  Illustrations  and  5  Maps.  Second  Edition. 
D  emy  Svo,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

ME,SSRS.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOK  GAZETTE 


BIOGRAPHY 
THE    UFE    of   NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE.     By 

8.  BARI.VG-GOULD.  With  oror  MO  IlliutnUioiu  In  tbo  Teit  wd  11 
Pbotograrore  PUte*.    Largo  4to,  gilt  top,  aOa. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.    By  Robert  Loois  Stevenson. 

With  an  Etched  Portrait  by  William  atranit,  and  other  Illustration*. 
Bacond  Editirtn.    Crown  Hvo,  boclcrara,  "•».  (VI. 

THE    LIFE    of  ERNEST   RENAN.     By  Madame 

DARMKSTETKR.     With  Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Cnmn  Hvo,  «>. 

MEMOIRS  of  ADMIRAL  SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 

By  Admiral  p.  U.COLOMB.     With  a  Poitjr&it.    Demy  8to,  l(l«. 

THEOLOGY 

OXFORD    COMMENTARIES 

General  Editor— WALTER  LOCK,  D.I)., 

Warden  of  Keble  Oolleffe,  Dean  Inland's  Profatsor  of  ExegatU  in  lb* 
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THE  BOOK  of  JOB.      Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  GIBSON,  D.D.,  Viciir  of  Leeds.    Demy  ttvo,  «^. 
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of  Puscy  House.    In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  ISs. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    to    the    HISTORY    of 

RELIGION.  By  F.  B.  JEVONS,  M.A.,  latLD.,  Principal  of  BUhop 
Hatfield's  Hall.    Demy  8to,  10s.  8d. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    to    the   HISTORY  of   the 
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Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A. 
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Sixteen  volnniet  now  rtadf. 

THE   LIBRARY  OF  DEVOTION 

Pott  Svo.    Cloth,  2«.    Leather,  !».  ikl.  net. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  of  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 
THE  IMITATION  of  CHRIST. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
A  BOOK  of  DEVOTIONS. 
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CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL 

Uacaulay  — Lays-  "With  introduction  and  Notes.  ByW.  T,  Wbbb,  M.A.  Is.  9d. 
Bhake&peare — Richard  II.    With  introduction  and  Notes.    By  £.  Diiqhtoit. 

iB.  a.l. 
Milton  — Paradise  LOBt.    Books  I.  and  II.    With  Introduction  and  Kotes.  By 

M.  SIacmii  LAN.  B.  A.    18.  9d. 

Csesar.— Gallic  War.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Book  IV.    By  C.  Bktaks, 

M.A.    Is.  fid.    Book  V.    By  C.  Colhkck,  M.A.    Is.  fid. 
Cicsro.— De  Amlcltla.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  E.  S.  Shcckbdbgh, 

M.A.    Is.  ud. 
Uyy.— Book  XXII.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.,  and 

J.  E.  SIkliiuisu,  M.A.    Is.  fid. 

Oyid.— Easy  Selections  fiom  Oyld  In  Bltglac  Veise.    With  Notes  and 

Vocabiiliiry.    By  H.  Wilkinson.  M.A.    Is.  fid. 
Virgll.-.ffii)eidII.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  T.  E.  Paqk,  M.A.    ls.6d. 
/EsSiylus— Prometheus  VlnctDS.    With  Notes  und  Vocabulary.    By  B«v. 

H.  M.  Stei'henson,  M.A.    Is.  fid.    Edited  by  E.  E.  Bikes,  M.A.,  and  St.  J.  B.  Willson, 

M.A.    2b.  fid. 


EXAMINATIONS,    1899. 

Herodotus  —Book  TI.    Edited  by  Professor  J.  STEiCHAir,  M.A.    38.  6d. 
Homer  —Iliad.    Books  I.,  IX.,  XI.,  XVI.-XXIV.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Pkait,  M.A., 

and  W.  Leak,  Litt.D.    58. 

Thucydldes.— Book  VII     Edited  by  B.  C.  Maechakt,  M.A.  3s.  6d.    Books  VI. 

and  V.    Edited  l)y  Rev.  P.  Frost.  M.A.    3s.  fid. 
Xenopaon  —anabasis.     Book  IV.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Eev. 

E.  D.  Stone.  11.  A.     Is- fid. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.— The  Greek  Text.  With  Introduction 

and  Notes.     By  Ilev.  A.  .Sloman.  M.A.     2s.  fid. 

The  Acts  of  the  Aposties  — Autcorised  Version.     With  Notes.    By  T.  E. 

Page,  M  A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    23.  61. 

The  Greea  Text.    With  Notes.    By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    3s.  8d. 

Perrault.— Contes  de  Fees.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    is.  6d. 
Goethe.— Iphlgenie  auf  Tauris.    Edited  by  C.  A.  Egoket,  Ph.D.    3s.  6d. 
Hauff.— Das  wirstnaua  Im  Speaeart.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fashacht.    3s. 


OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1899 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 


Macau' ay.— Lays  or  Ancient  Rome. 

W.  T,  Wehb,  M.A.    IB.  fkl. 

Bhakecpeare.— Richard  II.    With  introduction  and  Notes,    By  K.  DEtSHTOH. 

Is  9d. 

Scott.- Maimion,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.    By  F.  T.  Palgkate.    is. 
Csesar.- The  Gallic  War.    Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bohd,  M.A.,  and  Hev.  A,  S. 

WAEPoL^:,  M.A.    With  Maps.    48.  6d. 

ualilc  War.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     Books  II.  and  III.     By 

Rev.  W  (J.  RL'THERroBn.  M.A.    Is.  fid.    Book  IV.    By  Clement  Bryans,  M.A.    Is.  fid. 

Horace.— Odes.     Book  II.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.    Is.  fid. 

Epistles  and  Ars  Poetlca.    Edited  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wii.KiNs,  Litt.D.    6b. 

llvy.    Book  XXI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A., 

and  J.  E.  MELHL'isn,  M.A.    18.  fid. 
Virgil.— JEneid.     Book  VI.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  T.  E.  Page, 

MA.    18.  fid. 
.Sschylus— Prometheus  VinctUS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev. 

11.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.    18.  fid. 

PTOmetheus  Vinctus.    Edited  by  E.  E,  Siees,  M.A.,  and  St.  J.  B. 

Wynne  Wjllson,  M.A.    28.  fid. 


Edited  by  Rev.  T.  GwAiKtif,  M.A. 
Edited  by  J,  B.  Sahsts,  Litt,D. 


Demosthenes.— The  flist  Philippic. 

28.  fid. 

Philippic  I.  and  Oljnthlacs  I.-IIt, 

58. 

Euripides.- Alceslis.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bat. 

FiEi.p.  M.A.    Is.  fid. 

AlcestlS.     Edited  by  M.  L.  Eaele,  Ph.D.    38.  ed. 

Xenophon.— Auabasls.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Book  I.  By  E.  A, 
Wells,  M.A.  IB.  fid.  Book  I.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Wali'ole.  M.A.  Is.  fid.  Book  11.  Bj 
Kev.  A.  8.  Wali-ole.  M.A.    Is.  fid. 

The  Aois  of  the  Apostles.     Authorised  Version.     With  Notes.     By  T.  E. 

Page,  MA.,  and  Rev.  A  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    28.  6<i. 

The  Greeu  Text.    With  Notes.    By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    3b.  6d. 

Sand,  George.  -  La  Maia  an  liiable.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Rcssell,  M.A.  is. 
A  Blstorv  of  Kome  for  Beginners.  By  E.  S.  Shucebueou,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 
Elizabeth.    By  E.  S.  Heksly.    2s.  ed. 

A  Snort  History  cf  the  EigUsh  People.    By  .Toaw  Richaed  Greew,  LL.D. 

\Mth  Alinlysis.     I'art  II.  12fi.'->-l.-)4il.     Part  III.  1510-lfi89.     as.  each. 

Central  Government.    By  H.  D.  Thait.l.    2b.  6d. 

The  Englleh  Citizen :  his  Life  and  Duties.    By  C.  H.  Wyatt.    is. 


OXFORD    AND 


Lower  Certificate  Examinations. 

Shabesueare.— Twelfth  Mghi.  with  introduction 

and  Notes.     By  K.  ItEiGiiTnN.    Is.  9d. 

Macauiay.  — Essays  on  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 

CHATHAM.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  K.  F. 
Winch,  M.A.    2b.  lid. 

Higher  Certiflcste  Examinations. 

The  Acta  of  the  Aposties.  Authorised  Version. 
With  Notes.  By  T.  B.  Page,  M.  A.,  and  Hev.  A.  S.  Wal- 
pole. M.A.    2s.  fid. 

The  Greek  Text.    With  Notes.    By  T.  E. 

Page,  M.A.    38.  fid. 
Shakespeare     With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By 
K.  TJEioiiToN.     TWELFTH  NIGHT,    is.  9d.     CORlu- 
LANU8.  2s.  fid. ;  sewed,  2s. 

Chaucer.— Works  of.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard, 

M.A..  and  others.    3s.  M. 
Cicero.— De  SenfClute.    Wifh  Notes  andVocabn- 

lary.    By  E.  S.  SmcKHLnaii,  M.A.    Is.  fid. 
The  Catiline  Orations.    Edited  by  A.  S. 

WiLKlNSi  IJttD.     23.  fid. 
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Demosthenes —The  First  Philippic.     Edited  by 

Rev.  T.  (iWATKiN.M.A.     28.  fid. 

Philippic  I.  and  Oiynthlacs  I.-III.    Edited 

byj.  E.  Sandvs,  Litt.D. 


Juvenal.- Thirteen  Satires.      Edited  by  B.  G. 

HARr>Y,  M.A.    5b.    The  text  is  carefully  expurgated  for 
school  us.'. 
Llvy.— Book  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By 

M.  ALpoRn.    Is.  fid. 

LncretlUB.- Books  I.-III.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Wab- 

BiniTON  Lee,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 

Tatltus.— Agricola  and  Germania.    Edited  by 

A.  J.  Chlk'-h,  M.A..  and  W.  J.  BRonRiBn,  M.A.    38.  fid. ; 
or,  separately.  28.  each. 

Virgil.- Bucolics.     With  Notes   and  Vocabulary. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  fid. 
—      Book  IV.    With  Notes  «nd  Vocabulary. 

By  T.  E.  Page.  M.A.  Is.  fid. 
JEachylus.— Prometheus VinctuB.  WithNotesand 

Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.    Is.  fid. 

Edited  by    E.   E.    SiKES,  M.A.,  and  St.  J.  B.  WlKNE 

WiLLSoN,  M.A.    28.  ed. 

JEschylUf  .—Seven     against    Thebes.       School 

Edition.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.,  and  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A.    2s.  fid. 


EurlPideB.— alcestls.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

Hy  Rev.  M.  A.  Baypielo,  M.A.     18.  fid.     Edited  by  M.  L. 

Eahle.  Ph.D.    3b.  b'd. 

Ion.    Edited  by  M.  A.  Bateield,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

Homer.— Iliad.     Edited  by  W.  Leap,  Litt.D.,  and 

Rev.  M.  A.  Bavkieu),  M.A.    Books  Xtll.-XXIV.    68. 
Books  I.,  IX.,  XI.,  XVI.-XXIV.      THK 

STORY  of  ACHILLES.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A., 

and  Waiter  Leap.  Litt.D.    68. 
Book  XXtV.    Is.  6d.     With  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.     By  W.  Leap,  Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bav- 

PIELD,  M.A. 

MoUere.— Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Edited  by  G.  E. 

Fasnacht.     18. 

L'AVare.   Edited  by  L.  M.  MoEiAETT,  B.A.  Is. 

Schiller.— Die  Jnngfrau  von  Orleans.   Edited  by 

Joseph  Gostwick.    2s.  fid. 


CAMBRIDGE    HIGHER    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    JUNE    AND    DECEMBER,    1899. 


Shakespeare.— Richard  II.  with  introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton. 

Is.  IKl.  [June,  18119. 

Pope.— Complete  Poetical  Works.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  W.  Ward. 

38  fid.  [June,  1899. 

Chaucer.— Complete  Poetical  Works.     Edited  by  A.  w.  Pollakd  and 

others.    3s.  fid.  [Jwie,  181KI  and  1900. 

Johnson.— The  Six  Chief  lives  of  the  FoetS.    With  Preface  and  Notes.    By 

M.  Aknolo.    4s.  fid.  [June,  1899. 

Virgil.- .Soeld  VI.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

Is.  fid.  [J«nr.,  1899. 

GeorgiCSlV.     By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.     Is.  6d.  [Decimn,  and  June,  ISUO. 

Horace.— Odes.      With    Notes    and   Vocabulary.  By    T.    E.    Page,    M.A. 

Book  11.    Is.  6d.  [June.  1899. 
Book  III.  [Dec,  1899,  and  June,  190(i. 


Cicero.— Pro  Milone.    Edited  by  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A.    2b.  6d. 

[Jum  and  Uec„  1899.  and  June,  1900. 
Tacitus  —Agricola.    Edited  by  Rev.  A.  J.  UnnECH,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  W.  J. 

BaoiHUBH,  M.A.    28.  [JuneandI>ec.,lSitS,  and  June,  ISW. 

Plato. -Apology  and  CrltO.    Translated  F.  J.  Chuech.    2B.tld.net. 

[June,  1899. 
Euripides.— Bacchsa.    Edited  by  R.  T.  Ttbeell,  M.A.    3s.  ed. 

[June  and  Dec.,  1899.  and  June.  1900. 
Demosthenes.— De  Corona.    Edited  by  B.  Deaee.    Revised  by  E.  S.  Sbuck- 
BURGH,  31. A.    38.  fid.  [fJec,  11^99,  and  ./WW.  1900. 

Mollere.— Lex    Precleuses    Ridicule*,   Le   Hlsantarope.   Les  Femmes 

SAVANTES.  Edited  by  0.  EcGENE  F.isXACHt.  Is.  each.  IDec,  lrt99.  ajui  Jmie,  1900. 
Lessing.- Uinna  von  Barnhelm.    Edued  by  Rev.  C.  Mekk.    2s.  6d. 

[Lee.,  1899,  ond  June,  1900. 
Schiller.— Wilhelm  Tell.      Edited  by  G.  E.  Fashacht.    28.  6d. 

[2>ec.,  1899,  and  June,  1900. 


MATRICULATION     (JUNE,    1899, 

Cicero.— First  Catiline  Oration.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Eev. 
G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.    Is.  fid. 

Cicero.— Catiline  Orations.    Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.    28.  ed. 
Homer.-  niad  XXIV.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    ByW.  Leaf,  Litt.D., 

and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.     18.  fid. 

English  Grammar,  Past  and  Present.    By  J.  Nesfield,  M.A.    4s.  ed. 

(Adaf)fed  to  the  London  Matricnlation  Course  ) 
A  Shoit  History  of  English  Literature.   By  Prof.  G.  Sautsbi^ey.   8b.  6d. 
Elementary  General  Science.    By  A.  T.  Sihhobds,  b.Sc,  and  L.  M. 

Jones,  B.Sc.    38.  fid. 

{Adapted  to  the  London  Matricutat'On  Course.) 

COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS' 

Shakespeare.- Richard  IL    With  introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deishioh. 

IB.  9d. 

Scott— Lord  of  the  Isles.    Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgbave.    Is. 

Macauiay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    With  Intrcduction  and  Notes.     By 

W.  T.  WtiHi,  M.A.    18.  Ikl. 

Csesai.- Gallic   War.      Book  IV.     With   Notes   and   Vocabulary.     By   C. 

Bkyans,  M.A.    IS.  fid. 

Cicero.— CaiUlna.    Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.    2s.  ed. 

First  Catiline  Oration.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Itev.  G.  H. 

Nall,  M.A.    Is.  fid, 

Eutroplus.    Books  I.  and  II.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  W.  Welch, 

M.A..  and  C.  G.  Dlppield.  M.A.    Is.  fid. 

Horace.- Odes.     Book  II.     with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.      By  T.  E.  Page. 

M.A.    Is.  fid.  I 
Edited  by  the  same.    2s.  ; 
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MATRICULATION     (JANUARY,    1000). 

VlrglL— .Sneld  VI.  Wiih  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
Plato.— fiuthyphro,  Apology,  Crlto,  and  Phaedo.     TraLslated  by  F.  J. 

Chorcu.    28.  fid.  net. 

(For  English  Grammar,  <ic.,  see  under  June,  1899.) 
MATRICULATION      (JUNE,      1900). 

C»8ar.— Gallic  War,  IV.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  C.  BarAirs,  M.A. 

IB.  lid. 

Gallic  War,  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 

Is.  fill. 

Euripides.- Hecuba.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Hev.  J.  Boiro,  M.A. 

and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    Is.  fid. 

{for  English  Grammur,  <fec.,  see  under  June,  1899.) 

EXAMINATION,    JUNE,    1899. 

Llvy.    Book  XXI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes, M. A., 

and  J.  E.  MELiiCiSii,  M.A.    la  fid. 

Phsearus. -Fables.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 

Is.  fid. 

Select  Fables.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpoik, 

M.A.     Is.  fid. 

Virgil.— ^neld.    Book  VI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  T.  E.  Page, 

M.A.     Is.  fid. 

XenODhon.- Anabasis  II.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  A.  S. 

Walpole,  .M.A.    Is.  fid. 

.Sscbyius.— Prometheus  Vinctus.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev. 

11.  M.  .Stephenson.  M.A.    Is.  ti<l. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  Sikes,  M.A.,and  St.  J.  B.  Wynne  Willsoit,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  T.  E.  Page, 

M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  5.  Walpole,  M.A.    23.  fid. 
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Lay  and  Clerical  Head  Masters. 

By  a  Master. 

The  question  whether  taking  Holy  Orders  ought,  or' 
ought  not,  to  be  the  chief  road  to  promotion  in  tlie  teaching  • 
jjrofession  is  one  whicli  imperatively  needs  full  and  open 
discussion.  By  the  constitution  of  most  important  schools 
an  authority  so  absolute  that  it  has  no  parallel  in  any 
other  calling  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  head  masters,  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  that  on  their  character  and  capacity 
all  progress  in  secondary  education  essentially  depends. 
If  the  quality  of  head  masters  deteriorates,  the  quality  of 
education  must  deteriorate  too,  and  no  minor  improve- 
ments can  effect  any  real  good  unless  those  who  possess 
complete  control  are  also  the  men  most  fitted  to  do  so. 

The  simple  proposition  thus  stated  cannot  be  denied  by 
any  sane  man,  yet  in  the  regulation  of  scholastic  prefer- 
ment exactly  the  opposite  principle  prevails.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  masters  in  our  great  schools  are  laymen, 
but  every  chief  place  of  power  and  profit  is  held  by  a 
clergyman.  Professional  merit  and  proved  ability  do  not 
weigh  as  the  dust  in  the  balance  with  governing  bodies  in 
the  election  of  a  head  master,  unless  a  candidate  is  in 
Orders  or  willing  to  take  them.  In  fact,  while  three- 
quarters  of  the  teaching  profession  are  condemned  to  per- 
petual subordination,  the  whole  government  of  secondary 
education  is  entrusted  to  men  selected  from  a  small  and 
dwindling  minority. 

From  this  condition  of  things— and  the  facts,  though 
startling,  are  indisputable — two  consequences  seem  neces- 
sarily to  flow.  The  first  is,  that  no  profession  can  prosper 
in  which  all  hope  of  success  is  denied  to  most  of  its 
members ;  the  second  is,  that  head  masters  of  distinguished 
ability  are  becoming  daily  rarer.  Both  consequences  are 
of  extreme  gravity,  and  to  the  second  there  attaches  an 
equally  grave  corollary :  when  the  temptation  to  take  Ortlers 
is  made  so  overwhelming,  it  is  impossible  that  the  motives 
of  some  of  those  who  take  them  should  not  be  questioned. 
Of  the  first  of  these  consequences  it  is  not  the  special 
object  of  this  article  to  speak,  although  its  dull  and 
numbing  influence  is  visible  everywhere,  checking  zeal  and 
crushing  energy,  until  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  men 
sink  into  mere  creatures  of  routine  whose  chief  object  is  to 
keep  their  houses  full  of  boys  and  the  balance  at  their 
bankers  big.  Of  the  truth  of  the  second  no  one  connected 
with  school  affairs  can  entertain  any  doubt.  It  is  invidious 
to  mention  names,  but  even  a  cursory  examination  will  dis- 
close to  any  inquirer  the  fact  that  not  a  few  positions  of 
high  eminence  and  rich  remuneration  in  the  scholastic 
world  are  occupied  by  men  who,  had  they  remained  at  the 
Universities,  would  never  have  aspired  even  to  a  college 
lectureship.  In  the  field  of  scholarship  and  theology  the 
headmasters  of  the  present  day  are,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, wholly  unknown ;  while,  if  the  secret  deliberations 
of  governing  bodies  could  be  revealed,  the  history  of 
election  after  election  during  the  last  twenty  years  would 
demonstrate  that  the  electors,  instead  of  having  a  large 
choice  among  first-rate  candidates,  have  either  to  content 
themselves  with  decent  mediocrity  or  to  extend  their  search 
entirely  outside  the  scholastic  profession.  Sometimes  they 
are  driven  to  select  a  candidate  who,  either  inuuediately 


before  or  after  his  appointment,  stoop*  to  offer  the  solemn  • 
vows  of  ordination  on  the  altar  of  adTanceniont. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  in  a  temperate  spirit  a  afate  ' 
of  affairs  so  clearly  injurious  to  education,  nor  ia  it  easy  to 
deal  with  the  arguments  of  it«  supporters,  becAuse  no  one' 
his  Bver  ventured  either  to  stdte  them  or  to  defend  them  ' 
publicly.    They  are  kept  hidden  in  a  conveniott  obscurity  ; 
but,  as  far  as  can  be  surmised,  they  are  founded  partly  on 
ancient  prejudice  surviving  from  the  time  when  Fellows  of' 
colleges  took  Orders  as  a  matter  of  routine,  partly  on  a 
curious  but  potent  combination  of  religious  zealotry  and 
worldly  prudence.     "The  interests  of  religion  require  a 
clergyman,"  hints  one ;  "  a  layman  would  frighten  parents 
and  diminish  your  numbers,"   suggests  another.      Both 
these  specious  arguments  need  examination. 

As  to  the  first,  it  seems  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  urge  that  the  interests  of  religion  can  only  be  suj)- 
ported  by  injustice  and  by  fraud.  Yet  it  is  by  injustice 
that  the  unbroken  succession  of  clerical  head  masters 
is  perpetuated  in  our  great  schools.  Almost  everywhere 
clerical  restrictions  have  been  removed  by  Parliament; 
lay  candidates  cannot  openly  be  rejected,  and  are  often 
definitely  invited  to  submit  their  testimonials  as  though 
for  an  impartial  consideration  of  their  claims.  But 
they  never  receive  it.  Though  always  eligible,  they 
are  never  elected.  No  matter  who  are  the  candidates,  in 
the  case  of  the  great  boarding-schools  the  appointment 
always  falls  to  someone  who  is  either  in  Orders  or  who  is 
willing  to  accept  them.  If  justice  or  an  honest  obedience 
to  their  statutes  guided  governing  bodies,  a  simple  con- 
sideration of  mathematical  chances  will  show  that  this 
result  is  absolutely  impossible. 

But  what  is  the  effect  of  this  system  on  religious  feel- 
ing in  our  schools  ?    The  answer  is  plain.     Evil  can  by  its 
nature  only  produce  evil,  and  the  effect  is,  and  must  be, 
bad.     Eeligious  teaching  has,  it  is  true,  within  the  last 
fifty  years  made  rapid  progress,  and  that  progress  has, 
in  a  manner  which  suggests  reflection,  been  coincident 
with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  la^-men  among  assistant 
masters.      But  there  is   a  limit  to  everything,  and  the 
religious  earnestness  which  has  characterised  many   of 
these  men  in  the  past  is  gradually  showing  signs  of  dis- 
appearing.    Silently,  but  surely,  there  is  spreading  among 
them  a  feeling  which,  if  not  already  anti-clerical,  is  yet 
dangerously  akin.     Year  by  year  they  see  men,  often  dis- 
tinctly their  inferiors,  promoted  to  high  place  solely  by 
reason  of  their  having  taken  Orders,  and  that,  too,  fre- 
quently under  circumstances  which  preclude  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  purely  spiritual  call.     They  cannot,  and  they  do 
not,  respect  such  leaders.     Some  of  them,  they  know,  are 
good  men  ;  others  of  them,  they  are  convinced,  have  for  the 
sake  of  preferment  yielded  to  a  temptation  which  they 
themselves  have  felt  and  conquered.     They  recognise  sin- 
cerely the  sacredness  of  the  clerical  calling ;  they  acknow- 
ledge that  a  clergyman  may  have  some  advantages  as  a 
teacher ;  they  desire  earnestly  that  clergymen  and  laymen 
should  stand  side  by  side  in  a  common  warfare  against 
ignorance  and  unbelief ;  but  they  feel  acutely  their  present 
degradation.     They  are  also  beg^inning  to  resent  it    In- 
stead of  warm  co-operation  their  attitude  towards  religious 
teaching  is  becoming  that  of  oold  isolation.     "  We  ara 
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publicly  branded  as  unfit  for  tbis  bigh  work,"  is  tbeir 
scarcely  conscious  tliougbt;  "let  tbose  wbo  reap  the 
reward  also  bear  the  burden."  The  sentiment  is  not  noble, 
but  injustice  does  not  breed  noble  sentiments.  Crush 
men  persistently,  and  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  them  ;  not  only  in  things  intellectual 
but  also  in  things  spiritual  the  animating  impulse  will  dis- 
appear. It  may  be  in  the  interests  of  religion  nowadays 
that  lay  teachers  should  be  so  treated,  but  St.  Paul,  when 
he  sets  "prophets"  and  "teachers"  side  by  side,  or 
enumerates  the  equal  though  diverse  "  gifts "  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  seems  hardly  to  encourage  such  a  view. 

Space  demands  that  the  second  argument  against  lajrmen 
— which  is  deduced  from  worldly  prudence — should  be 
dismissed  briefly ;  nor  is  it,  in  fact,  worthy  of  any  but  the 
curtest  treatment,  for  it  is  a  mean  and  ignoble  argument. 
There  are,  after  all,  such  things  as  right  and  wrong,  and 
some  regard  should  be  paid  to  them,  even  at  a  slight  risk. 
Yet  the  risk,  even  when  weighed  in  the  most  strictly  com- 
mercial scales,  is  almost  inappreciable.  In  the  case  of 
day-schools,  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  wholly 
non-existent,  and  some  of  these  laborious  and  poorly-paid 
positions  have  actually  been  conceded  to  laymen,  while  no 
one — not  even  a  mem.ber  of  the  bench  of  bishops — can 
assert  that  men  like  the  headmasters  of  Dulwich  and  of 
St.  Paul's  have  brought  discredit  on  the  scholastic  calling, 
or  lowered  its  dignity. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  case  of  boarding-schools  is  widely 
different.  The  plain  answer  is,  that  in  every  such  school 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  housemasters — who  are  chiefly 
laymen,  and  whose  relationship  to  the  boys  under  their 
charge  is  far  more  intimate  than  that  of  a  headmaster  can 
be — receive  everywhere  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
confidence  of  parents.  This  clear  fact  demolishes  the 
argument  that  laymen  would  not  be  trusted,  but  even  it 
does  not  destroy  the  resources  of  objection.  It  is  still 
urged  that  the  appointment  of  a  lay  headmaster  would 
frighten  some  timid  parents,  and  that  this  argument  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  invalid.  This  purely  hypothetical  plea 
had,  it  must  be  allowed,  at  one  time  weight,  and  was 
incapable  of  actual  experimental  disproof,  because  those 
who  put  it  forward  have  taken  care  that  no  layman  should 
ever  be  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  its  falsity.  Happily, 
during  the  last  year,  the  headship  of  one  great  public 
school  has  been  held  by  a  layman,  and,  although  his 
intention  to  take  Orders  was  not  generally  known,  the 
school  has  not  suffered  in  any  respect  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  without  them.  This  plain  and 
positive  fact  makes  it  henceforth  impossible  for  any  honest 
man  to  urge  against  the  appointment  of  laymen  the  poor 
policy  of  worldly  prudence.  The  timid  advocates  of  truth 
and  justice  may  at  last  look  up  without  any  fear  of  that 
ragged  and  beggarly  plea  being  again  flaunted  in  their 
faces. 

I  have  written  strongly  because  I  feel  strongly,  and 
no  one  conversant  with  the  facts  can  assert  that  the 
language  used  exceeds  in  any  way  the  just  measure  of  a 
righteous  indignation.  '  Moreover,  strong  and  definite 
language  is  indispensable,  because  on  the  opposite  side 
there  exists  what  is  almost  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 
Governing  bodies,  by  replacing  in  their  statutes  a  clerical 


test  which  Parliament  had  deliberately  removed,  injure 
education  and  violate  their  trust ;  but  they  act  in  secret 
and_cannot  be  questioned.  The  clerical  schoolmasters,  too, 
who  profit  by  their  illegal  conduct  are  equally  determined 
to  speak  no  word.  Again  and  again  the  great  head 
masters  have  been  publicly  challenged  to  defend  their 
case,  but  it  is  in  vain.  They  know  that  their  own  honour 
is  closely  touched  and  that  the  welfare  of  education  is 
vitally  concerned ;  but,  like  politicians  in  place,  they  are 
discreetly  dumb.  They  know  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
nearly  all  members  of  their  calling,  a  great  wrong  is,  like 
a  disregarded  disease,  eating  into  the  very  heart  of  educa- 
tional life ;  but  all  they  wish  is  to  hide  the  painful  truth 
and  to  shirk  the  necessary  remedy.  The  public  interest,  on 
the  other  hand,  demands  that  there  should  be  searching 
examination  and  prompt  treatment.  Parliament,  it  is 
believed,  will  shortly  deal  with  the  whole  question  of 
secondary  education.  Doubtless,  however,  strong  efforts 
will  be  made  to  keep  this  root  evil  concealed  from  its 
cognisance,  and  it  is  to  prevent  such  concealment  that  this 
article  has  been  written.  I  do  not  desire  to  prejudge 
the  case  ;  I  only  state  it  as  it  presents  itself  to  many 
thoughtful  minds,  and  ask  Parliament  to  investigate  it 
fuUy,  to  decide  it  definitely,  and  finally  to  see  that  its  own 
enactments  are  not  habitually  set  aside  by  the  very  men 
whom  it  appoints  to  carry  them  into  effect. 


Public  School  Libraries. 

What  Boys  Read. 

We  have  applied  to  the  librarians  of  a  large  number  of 
our  Public  Schools  for  particulars  of  the  collections  of 
books  under  their  charge.  The  replies  have  been  niuuerous 
and  lengthy — too  numerous  and  too  lengthy  for  quotation. 
The  particulars  given  below  will,  however,  interest  some 
of  our  readers.  From  Bradfield  College  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  Bradfield  College  Chronicle  for  last  December, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following  remarks,  founded  on 
an  inspection  of  the  college  library  entry  book  : 

We  have  just  been  looking  through  the  Library  Book, 
and  on  glanciug  down  its  columns  were  amazed  to  find 
how  often  entries  of  the  same  book  recur.  Three  hundred 
of  all  the  works  in  the  library  would  seem  to  sufKoe  to 
supply  the  hundred-and-twenty  or  so  volumes  that  go 
forth  week  by  week  to  be  read ;  and  all  of  those  are  of 
recent  production.  .  .  .  Who  now  reads  Helenas  Babies  ? 
Who  can  be  induced  to  look  at  Tales  from  Blackwood? 
Harry  Lorrequer  and  Charles  O'Malley  seldom  see  the 
inside  of  a  class-room  ;  Peter  Simple  is  a  hero  of  the  past. 
Even  the  fame  of  Jorrocks  seems  to  be  dead. 

This  is  a  modern  and  romantic  age ;  and  sentimental, 
too,  for  if  it  has  forgotten  Edna  Lyall,  it  loves  its  Marie 
CorelU  !  Eomances  —  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  —  are 
always  in  request.  Dumas  and  Weyman,  Doyle  and 
Haggard,  Hope  and  Merriman  change  hands  weekly,  and 
only  come  back  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  be  rebound. 
Tales  of  imaginary  wars,  ghosts,  cannibals,  detectives, 
and  Thugs  share  a  like  distinction.  And  then  the 
humorists  !  What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  make  for  the 
first  time  the  acquaintance  of  Huck  Finn  and  "  Them  Two 
Old  Frauds  " ;  but  poor  Pickwick  must  tm-u  green  with  envy 
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—if  such  a  geaial  soul  could— to  find  himself  neglected 
for  the  Three  Men  in  a  llout  and  tho  Diary  of  it  Pil- 
grimage. Poetry  there  is  in  plenty  waiting  for  a  public ; 
sad  or  silly,  grave  or  gay,  no  one  seems  to  want  it,  unless 
in  a  volume  delicately  bound,  that  looks  well  lying  on  a 
table. 

Some  read  Scott — Ktnilviorth  and  Ivanhoe;  (ome  read 
Thackeray — Vanity  Fair  or  The  Newcomtt ;  other*  favour 
Marion  Crawford,  but  the  taste  of  these  is  eclectic  and 
runs  in  families ;  they  read  where  their  elder  brothers 
have  read  before  thetu,  and  their  younger  brothers  will  as 
certainly  do  the  same  in  tho  future. 

Darwin  is  not  wholly  overlooked,  but  the  later  pages  in 
his  works  are  abnormally  clean,  and  occasionally  a  would- 
be  essayist  seeks  a  model  for  his  style.  But  after  all  most 
lists  begin  in  the  same  way:  Last  of  Hate,  Rupert  of 
Jlentzau,  The  Beautiful  White  Devil ;  and  so  many  perforce 
.  go  disappointed.  And  what  problems  those  same  lists 
afford ! 

Vague  descriptions  such  as  "Rupert  of  Henshort,"  or 
the  "  Sowars,"  or  "Frozeoh";  portmanteauisms  like  the 
"  Dropped  Island,"  or  oven  the  simple  siX)onerism  such  as 
"Heir  of  Wormiston."  Most  are  short;  some  are  long. 
One  there  is  who  weekly  writes  out  a  complete  list  of 
Kipling's  works,  always  iu  the  same  order,  and  always 
gets  the  first ;  and  another  who  does  the  like  for  Rider 
Haggard. 

Some  few  rely  on  the  librarian  to  make  a  choice  for 
them ;  but  they  surely  must  be  perplexed  when  what  one 
authority  describes  as  awfully  good  is  labelled  by  the  next 
awful  rot.     And  this  invariably  is  the  case. 

We  give  brief  particulars  of  the  libraries  in  selected 
Public  Schools: 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 
There  are  two  libraries :  (1)  The  Old  Library,  properly  called 
The   Busby  Library;    (2)   The  Library,   properly  called  The 
Scott  Library. 

The  contents  of  the  first  library,  which  are  very  valuable, 
are  not  accessible  to  the  boys  except  by  si)eoial  permission. 

The  Library   (as  the  boys  call  it)   was   founded   to   com- 
memorate the  services  of  Dr.  Scott  (head  master  1855-83). 

At  the  present  time  The  Library  occupies  tho  whole  of  the 
first  floor  of  Ashbumhiim  House,  a  magnificent  stiite  of  five 
rooms,  lighted  by  electric  light,  and  contains  about  G,00<) 
volumes.  It  is  essentially  a  modem  library  for  the  use  of  boys 
and  masters,  and  is  arranged  according  to  subjects. 
MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 
The  library  is  called  the  Adderley  Library,  and  was  founded 
in  the  year  1848  by  the  late  F.  AUeyne  McFeachy,  Esq.  It 
now  consists  of  over  8,000  volumes,  and  includes  standard 
works  in  divinity,  classics,  biography,  history,  poetry,  science, 
mathematics,  and  general  literature.  Works  of  fiction  are 
generally  excluded,  though  we  have  a  few  —  viz.,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  C.  Kingsley,  Scott,  Mrs.  Ctokell,  Miss  Austen, 
and  the  Brontes. 

The  library  is  housed  in  a  large  room  in  C.  House  (the  scene 
of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  new  book,  The  Castle  Inn)  which  will 
hold  about  sixty  boys.  It  is  open  every  day  for  three  or  four 
hours  at  stated  times,  mostly  in  preparation  hours. 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL. 
This  school  possesses  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  old 
books,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  from  monastic  libraries  which 
existed  in  Shrewsbury  before  the  Reformation.  Here,  for 
instance  (according  to  Prof.  Skeat),  is  preserved  the  oldest 
MS.  of  a  miracle  play  iu  existence  in  this  country.  Within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  a  hitherto  unknown  broadside  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  (two  copies  of  it)  was  discovered  iu  the 


binding  of  one  of  our  old  book*.  We  have  alio  a  imall  and 
carefully  selected  library  of  modem  itaodard  book*  and  booka 
of  reference  for  the  use  of  the  older  buy*.  In  «ach  of  the 
boarding-houses  is  a  library  of  a  lighter  character- [toelry, 
travels,  good  works  of  fiction— and  thaM  books  are  giren  oat 
weekly  for  {wnual. 

THE  LEYS  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  library  of  tliis  school  contains  more  than  3,(XN)  volume*. 
In  the  last  five  years  Ballantyne  and  Kingston  have  giren  way 
to  Mr.  Henty,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  yielding  to  such  novelitta  •• 
Guy  Boothby  and  Edna  Lyall.  There  are,  however,  uot  many 
novels  as  distinct  from  boys'  tales.  There  is  a  very  fair  proyjor- 
tion  of  solid  books,  but  these  are  not  much  drawn  u]K)n.  The 
boys  number  lUO,  and  they  take  ont  about  120  books  per  week. 
SHERBORNE  SCHOOL. 
This  school  is  fortunate  in  the  potsesaion  of  a  fine  old  library 
of  more  than  four  thousand  volumes.  The  library  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  room  in  the  West  of  England.  It  is  a  genuine  fifteenth 
century  hall,  with  a  stained  glass  window  commemoratiog  the 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  One  MS.  catalogue  of  the  library 
exists,  the  date  of  which  cannot  bo  later  than  1605,  and  it  is 
evidently  a  copy  of  an  older  catalogue.  The  school  tradition 
is  that  the  library  of  the  i>08t- Reformation  school  was  fonsdad 
by  Bishop  Jewell.  The  Sixth  Form  use  tho  library  aa  a  reading- 
room,  and  may  take  out  three  volumes  at  a  time.  The  rest  of 
the  school  use  the  library  as  a  reading-room  at  stated  timea  and 
may  take  out  one  volume  at  a  time. 


We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  compress  into  very  small 
limits  the  interesting  information  supplied  to  us  by  the 
following  schools  and  colleges : 

Lancing  School. — There  are  two  librariea—  the  Fellows'  and 
the  Boys'.  The  first  is  a  fine  collection  of  books  in  theology, 
classics,  history,  and  general  literature.  The  boys'  library 
is  more  popular,  and  is  accessible  at  stated  hours. 

St.  Petee's  Coixeok,  Radley. — Here,  also,  there  are  two 
libraries.  The  boys'  library  was  originated  by  the  founder. 
Dr.  Sewell,  and  began  its  career  well.  It  then  went  through 
a  jieriod  of  neglect,  but  is  now  being  revived.  In  the  library 
the  cases  are  locked,  and  there  are  fixed  hours  for  borrowing 
tho  Ixjoks,  which  consist  chiefly  of  poetry,  travel,  ]>opular 
science,  and  novels. 

DuLWiCH  ScTiooL. — The  boys'  library  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  ancient  and  valuable  library,  with  its  MSS.  and  rare 
Elizabethan  books,  attached  to  the  college  for  the  use  of 
masters  and  governors.  Though  boys  may,  of  course,  inspect 
the  chief  treasures  of  this  library,  they  have  not  ordinary 
access  to  it,  nor  can  they  borrow  books  from  it.  Their  special 
library  contains  about  (i,<KH)  volumes.  It  is  supported  by 
a  small  grant  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  the  rebinding 
of  those  in  use. 

Wellinoton  Colleoe.— The  library  of  this  college  con- 
sists of  5,000  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books.  Sobonlinate 
collections  of  books  are  maintained,  which  boys  are  permitted 
to  read  in  their  own  rooms.  The  largest  of  these,  "  Tho  Lane 
Lending  Library,"  consists  of  nearly  3,000  works  of  fiction, 
travels,  &c.  The  masters  have  a  large  library  of  their  own, 
and  so  have  the  boys  in  each  of  the  boarding-houses. 

FEL.STEI)  School. — The  library  at  this  school  is  still  in  an 
early  stage  of  development.  A  point  that  may  be  mentioned 
is  the  separation,  not  perhaps  peculiar  to  Felsted,  of  fiction 
from  other  subjects.  The  house  masters  receive  a  terminal 
grant,  which  they  spend  as  they  think  fit  on  novels  or  "light" 
literature,  each  house  possessing  now  some  300  or  more  books. 
The  school  library,  on  tho  other  hand,  contains  no  novels,  and 
makes  purchases  to  the  value  of  some  £30  once  in  the  ye«r, 
though  a  few  books  are  bought  at  other  times. 
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Reviews. 

The  Education  of  the  Body. 

New  Methods  in  Education.    By  J.  Liberty  Tadd.    (Sampson 

Low.) 
Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.     Edited  by  M.  E. 

Sadler.    Vols.  II.  and  III.     (Education  Department.) 

One  of  the  strongest  tendencies  in  modern  education  is  in 
the  direction  of  modifying  the  traditional  stress  laid  upon 
book"work,  and  claiming  a  share  in  systematic   training 


PRIMAKY   WOKK   BY    LITTLE   CHILDREN. 

alike  for  the  hand  as  the  organ  of  the  brain  and  for 
the  whole  body.  The  movement  is  one  deserving 
of  emphatic  encouragement  so  long  as  the  proper 
limits  are  observed ;  so  long,  that  is  to  say,  as  bodily 
education  is  regarded  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  It 
becomes  dangerous  only  when  the  corpus  sanum  comes  to 
be  treated  as  an  ideal  of  perfection  in  itself,  and  not 
merely  as  the  environment  in  which  the  mens  sana  may 
most  readily  and  fruitfully  work.  It  is  open  to  argument 
whether  in  the  higher  grades  of  education,  as  represented 
in  the  English  public  schools  and  universities,  these  limits 
have  not  been  of  late  somewhat  overstepped.  But  it  is, 
we  think,  certain  that  in  primary  education  of  all  kinds 
the  fault  has  been  an  opposite  one,  and  that  the  supple- 
menting of  the  book,  on  the  one  hand,  by  increased  manual 
training,  on  the  other  by  increased  organisation  of  physical 
exercises,  requires  pushing  to  a  much  further  extent  than 
has  until  quite  recently  been  anywhere  customary.  We 
welcome,  therefore,  the  stress  laid  on  these  matters  in  two 
important  and  elaborate  educational  publications  which 
have  lately  reached  us,  and  to  which  we  are  glad  to  direct 
our  readers'  attention. 

Mr.  Tadd's  Mw  Methods  of  Education  is  of  American 
origin.  The  writer  has  had  a  long  experience  in  manual 
training,  and  is  now  director  of  the  Public  School  of 
Industrial  Art  established  at  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Leland.  The  exhibit  of  work  done  by  pupils  of  this 
institution  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  and  the  present  book  is  an  attempt  to  explain 


the  methods  on  which  Mr.  Tadd's  instruction  is  given. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Tadd  is  not  quite  as  skilful  with  the 
pen  as  he  is  with  the  pencil  or  the  blackboard  chalk,  and 
the  somevfhat  inflated  style  of  his  opening  chapters  is 
likely  to  prejudice  the  reader  against  a  really  useful 
treatise.  The  worst  offender,  indeed,  is  Dr.  Hailmann, 
who  contributes  a  pretentious  preface,  in  which  he  sees  in 
the  blackboard  studies  and  models  of  Mr.  Tadd's  pupils 

the  promise  of  a  new  creative  art,  shall  I  say  of  a  truly 
national  and  specifically  American  art,  in  full  accordance 
with  the  subjective  needs  and  aspirations  of  this  new 
nation,  free  from  Egyptian  and  Persian  petri- 
factions, from  Japtmese  trivialities,  from  French 
frivolities  and  pessimisms,  free  from  all  that  is 
extraneous  and  effete ;  an  art  which  is  not 
meant  to  tickle  the  idle  and  dissolute,  but  to 
sustain  the  earnest,  which  does  not  revel  in  the 
bizarre,  but  strives  to  reveal  the  unity  of  the 
true  and  the  beautiful,  of  joy  and  vigour;  an 
art  which  does  not  drag  man  into  the  bogs  of 
self-indulgence,  but  lifts  him  to  the  heights 
of  self-assertion  in  the  service  of  holiest  ideals. 

This,  written  of  derivative  exercises  on 
the  blackboard,  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  bun- 
combe. But  when  Mr.  Tadd  gets  over  Ms 
own  rhetoric  and  Dr.  HaUmann's,  and 
settles  down  to  the  businesslike  exposition 
of  his  methods  and  the  principles  that 
underlie  them,  he  at  once  becomes  prac- 
tical and  suggestive.  Much  of  what  he 
writes  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  students 
of  method  in  England,  but  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  exposition,  and  the  innumerable 
illustrations,  two  of  which  we  reproduce,  that  accompany 
it,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service.  Mr.  Tadd  points  out  that 
much  of  what  passes  for  manual  training  in  schools  really 
fails  to  attain  the  end  aimed  at.  Properly  speaking,  the 
object  of  manual  training  is  to  make  the  hand  the  obedient 
and  ready  servant  of  the  mind,  to  bring  about  such 
habitual  and  precise  co-ordinations  of  the  motor  impulses 


ADVANCED  WOEK. 


with  the  directing  brain  as  will  enable  the  interior  images 
to  be  translated  directly  and  unhesitatingly  into  outward 
form.  This  is  not  identical  with  the  technical  training  in 
trade  processes,  though  it  is  the  best  preparation  for  it. 
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SMITH  ELDER  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

••ONE  or  TUB  MUST  NDTAIILK  IliKiKH  OF  TIIK  gEA»lN.--.4r//A'.V.KCJ/. 
TlllIU)  EDITION  NOW  llEADV. 

A  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

By    SIDNEY    LEE, 

EDITOR  OP  "THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATrONAL  IJlO<iRAPHY." 

With  Two  Portraitfl  of  Shakespeare,  a  Portrait  of  theSarl  of  Soutbampmn,  ftod 

FacsimileH  of  Shakespeare's  known  Signatures.    Crowa  0vo«  7s.  (kl. 

"Mr.  Leo'i  w^rk.  lurth  for  Its  lit«mi7  juftlltiei  and  iu  Mlinlanhlp,  cIom  entUt  to  EotlUh 
lett«ni,  and  it  will  prolmMy  Ira  regarded  for  yean  to  ooma  a*  the  mott  uwful,  the  moit  jiidl* 
cioui.  and  thfl  moBt  HuthorltatlTe  of  all  exlitlDjr  hlogrnphlM  of  the  poti-'—LtUralvrt. 

"Mr.  Lee  df<playH  not  only  ImagiuMtlon,  sympathy,  Icamtotf.  and  crlttcU  ■oilmen,  but 
abuDihiiit  Rood  BtiUM.  Kii  volumn  provides  juflt  the  machinery  that  the  atuddat  want*,  and 
cauuot  And  anfwhero  iu  t-uch  Hilmirablu  form-  Wu  venture  to  o»ll  thit  an  ld«al  biosraphy 
of  Uiu  i>oet."— A'aw  i'ork  TrU/uiu. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITION  OF 
W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

On  JANUAiiV    17,  Ini-KO  cicjAri  Svo,  cloth,  ijilt  top.  On. 

Vol  10.  THE   VIRGINIANS.     With  20  Full-Page 

IlluBtratioiia,  0  Woodcuts,  a  PhotoLrmvarfl,  nnd  a  Now  INprtrait. 
*•*  A  Volume  will  he  IshuihI  t-ach  Hultsfipient  Mouth,  until  tlu-  entire  edition  it  completed  on 
April  J3,  169V.     J'rofci>fctu«,  with  Hiwoinien  raKes,  pott-frueon  Application. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY." 

"A  work  ahgoUitoly  indiHpouBablo  toovory  woll.farniBhod  libiary."— rimc«. 

Just  Published.    Royal  8ro,  ISs.  not,  in  cloth;  or  in  bslf-morocoo,  marblod 

edges.  20b.  not.— vol.  LVK.  (I'OM— TYTLBR)  OP 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

EtUted  by  ISIDNKV  LKE. 
♦«*  Vol.  I.  was  publiaheU  on  January  1,  lHtJ5,  and  a  farther  Volume  will  be 
issued  (|uartorly  until  the  coiupletioa  of  the  work,  which  will  bo  offocted  within 
two  years  from  tho  present  time. 

BRITISH    RULE  and    MODERN    POLITICS:  an 

ifiMtorical  Study.     By  the  Hon.  A.  8.  Vr.  CANNINti,  Author  of  "Tho 
Divided  Irish,"  "  HiBtory  in  Fact  and  Fiction."   Larj^e  crown  8vo,  7d.  6d. 

"  A  most  iiiHtructivi' liud  MKtiHfying  commentiiry  upon  pout  and  present Mr.  Canulug 

is  alwuyu  cousciuntious.  iudt>p«udout,  and  sugKoetive  iu  nil  observations."— /rt«/i  Timea. 


NEW  NOVEL.    On  FEBRUARY  17,  crown  8vo,  68. 

THE  DEAR  IRISH  GIRL.    By  Katharine  Tynan, 

Anthor  of  "  The  Way  of  a  Maid,"  "  Oh,  what  a  Plague  is  Love  I 


'&c. 


DUCKWORTH      &     CO. 

ENQLISH    PUBLIC    80HOOL8. 

A  HISTORY  of  RUGBY  SCHOOL      By  W.  H.  D 


..--^Ac.    Pou  «to,  H.  nat. 


IIOL'SK,  r,f  Kui?bv,  nii'l  -  r- 
IlIuMtratod  frotD  I'boujKnua.. .'.;.,. .u..;.i* ,. .4. 
"  Mr,  tUiuite  baa  done  hin  work  w«il." — Ttmts 
"  A  work  of  real  value  and  illatlnction  wbloh  all  <rho  an  InterwUd  In  tba 
hlatory  and  fadliion*  of  a  great  foundaUon  will  rwd  with  pleaaur*  aiul  gralt- 
tude.'  —Literaturt. 

"  An  excallent  bialory  of  Rugby  School."— X>a</y  "aU. 
"  A  bettar  or  worthier  hlatory  of  a  great  public  whool  than  i«  aappHad  bjr 
thia  volame  -which,  by  the  way,  in  well  and  amply  IlluaUalad— li woold  Im 
impoaslbla  aren  for  the  mom  exacting  ot '  Old  Both  '  bi  dealn."—  World. 
"  Mr.  Bouaa  baa  done  bin  work  thoroughly  aad  aflactlonaialy."— 0«</mJc. 
"  Uoulded  into  what  will  parbapa  .tand  aa  a  claaale  amoDf  aetaool  ohroni. 
elaa."— (TmUit  Atn. 

"  Mr.  Rouse'a  ventaro  baa,  to  our  minda,  proTcd  entiraly  •aoeeaafnl." 

Pall  Mali  OaltlU. 
A  HItTORV  or  WINONKSTKR  OOLLKOI.     By  Arthur  P.  LMMh, 
formerly  Fellow  of  All  Bouls',  Oxfonl,  Anaiatant  ('harity  CommiaaioDar. 

[Januarr. 
A    HISTORY  or  ETON  COLLCaK.     By  Lional  Oust,  Olraetor  or 
the  National  Tortrait  Oallery. 

INTRODUOTION  to  HISTORICAL  STUDIES.    By 

Ca.  V.  LAN  iLOIS   aod  OH.    HKIIiNOISOU,  ot  the  Borbonna,  I'arta. 

Authoriitad  Translation  by  O.  U.  UEKHY  ;  with   a  Preface  by  Prof. 

YORK  POWKLL.    lAfge  crown  8»o,  7e.  «d. 

"It  deservea  succeaa,  for  it  ia  nritteu  with  rare,  with  ksowMga  of  tba 

practical  problama  presented  to  the  hiatoriaa.  and  by  nan  wbo  mow  ibair 

own  minds.    Ita  pagea  ara  strewn  with  acute  remarks."— TViaaa. 

**One  may  prxinoance  without  bealtallon  that  nothing  at  onoa  ao  goc4  aod 
80  concise  has  bitbario  been  arallable  to  the  Engliah  reader." 

Palt  Kail  Gattlt*. 
"  Ought  to  be  read  by  all  biatorisal  atodenta."— CamArMcw  lUvine. 

LYRICAL   BALLADS     By  William  Wordsworth 

andS.  T.  COLKIUDGK,  17tW.     Kditi>d.  with  Ortain  IV«a»ii  of  I7W.  and 
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On  the  contrary,  in  the  premature  acquisition  of  such 
technical  processes,  the  all-round  education  of  the  peri- 
pheral nerves  as  tools  of  the  senses  is  too  often  sacrificed. 
And  again,  the  best  form  of  manual  training  is  not  found 
in  such  comparatively  mechanical  processes  as  "paper 
cutting  and  folding,  stick  laying,  Sloyd,  whittling,  sewing, 
planing  and  joinery  work,"  and  the  like.  Against  Sloyd, 
in  particular,  for  which  in  some  quarters  much  lias  been 
claimed,  Mr.  Tadd  makes  a  crusade  : 

Ten  courses  of  Sloyd  work  will  not  give  the  pupil  the 
automatic  facility  desired,  or  even  fundamental  co- 
ordination of  the  motor  centres  of  the  hands.  Throughout 
the  entire  course,  instruments  of  precision — the  rule,  the 
compass,  the  try-square,  the  gauge— are  used  constantly. 
Therefore,  the  eye  and  the  mind  never  get  the  unconscious 
power  of  grasping  magnitudes  and  proportions  so  essential 
in  elementary  training  during  the  period  of  growth. 

The  only  manual  training  worthy  of  the  name,  according 
to  Mr.  Tadd,  is  that  which  is  based  on  freehand  drawing. 
He  then  proceeds  to  outline  a  course,  which  begins  with 
simple  exercises  in  the  elementary  forms,  such  as  circles, 
straight  lines,  loops,  simple  leaf-forms  and  the  like,  pro- 
ceeds through  various  complications  of  conventional  designs, 
and  concludes  with  studies  from  life  forms,  such  as  birds, 
fish,  and  animals.  These,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  studies 
of  dogs  which  we  reproduce,  are  broadly  and  vigorously 
treated.  Part  of  the  work  is  done  on  coarse  paper  of 
liberal  size,  part  with  the  chalk  on  the  board ;  and  a  free 
sweep  of  the  arm  is  insisted  on  by  the  teacher.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Tadd  believes  in  ambidexterity,  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  use  either  hand  or  both  at  wiU.  They  are  taught 
also  not  merely  to  copy  drawn  or  natural  forms,  but  to 
memorise  these  and  to  repeat  them  without  a  model — an 
excellent  method,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  too 
mechanical  a  use  of  it.     The  course  of  drawing  is  followed 
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by  courses  in  modelling  and  wood-carving,  in  order  that  by 
working  in  three  dimensions  not  the  eye  only,  but  the  touch 
and  muscular  sense  may  be  thoroughly  trained.  And 
throughout,  the  correlation  of  the  manual  training  with 
the  rest  of  the  pupil's  work  is  insisted  on.     This  seems 


to  us  a  great  step  in  advance.  The  liberal  use  of  illustra- 
tion appealing  to  the  eye — maps,  plans,  models,  casts, 
magic-lantern  slides,  and  the  like — can  do  much  in  every 
branch  of  learning  to  supplement  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
tion of  a  book  study  of  the  subject.  It  turns,  as  Newman 
would  have  put  it,  a  notional  assent  to  the  propositions 
assimilated  into  a  real  one.  Even  Mr.  Squeers  had  some 
faint  glimmering  of  this  when  he  made  a  boy  spell 
"  w-i-n-d-e-r,  winder,"  and  then  sent  him  to  clean  it.  And 
how  much  more  is  this  the  case  when  the  pupil's  own 
senses  and  finger-tips  have  been  exercised  on  the  apper- 
ception and  reproduction  of  the  visible  forms  involved. 

There  lie  before  us  also  two  new  volumes  of  The  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  which  are  the  first-fruits 

of  the  "  information 
bureau  "  established  at 
the  Education  Ofiice 
under  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
From  among  the  varied 
and  valuable  mass  of 
material  which  is  here 
given  for  the  study  of 
the  educational  expert 
we  select  a  series  of 
papers  which  are  ger- 
mane to  the  subject 
of  this  article.  These 
deal  not,  like  Mr.  Tadd, 
with  the  training  of  the 
motor  centres,  but  with 
the  complementary  train- 
ing of  the  whole  muscular 
system  by  means  of  drill 
and  athletic  exercises. 
This  problem  has  long  ago  solved  itself  in  the  public 
schools  for  boys ;  but  it  is  still  a  pressing  one  in  the 
schools  of  a  similar  type  for  girls,  and  in  the  primary 
schools  for  both  sexes.  The  first  two  writers  approach 
it  from  the  former  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Woodhouse  exjilains 
the  practice  in  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company's 
school  at  Sheffield.  Here  the  organisation  of  games  is 
mainly  left  to  the  girls  themselves,  and  the  only  school 
rule  in  the  matter  is  that  every  girl  must  take  at  least 
two  hours'  daily  out-of-door  exercise.  On  the  other  hand, 
didU  and  gymnasium  form  part  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  All  the  girls  are  periodically  examined  by  a 
lady  doctor,  and  special  exercises  in  "  remedial  gymnastics  " 
are  prescribed  for  those  who  require  it.  In  a  boarding- 
school  the  physical  side  of  a  girl's  training  is,  of  course, 
more  under  the  control  of  the  mistress  than  it  can  be  in 
a  day  school ;  and  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  subject 
is  contributed  by  Miss  Penelope  Lawrence,  of  the  Eoedean 
School,  near  Brighton.  Miss  Lawrence  appears  to  have 
advanced  views  on  the  question  of  girls'  athletics.  Her 
pupils  are  trained  in  running,  swimming,  fencing,  drill, 
and  gymnastics.  But  the  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  games 
proper : 

These  are,  after  all,  for  purposes  of  exercise,  more  satis- 
factory than  any  other.  They  have  an  all-important 
advantage  over  drilling  and  dancing  in  that  they  are 
carried  on  out  of  doors — secondly,  in  that  the  movements 
are  voluntary,    and    not  to  command — over    swimmiug, 
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because  tbey  are  possible  at  all  times  of  the  year — over 
riding,  because  thoy  are  inexpensive.  Tbey  aro  at  once 
more  vigorous  exercise  and  less  monotonous  than  walking, 
and  therefore,  considered  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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affording  physical  training  and  exercise,  they  fill  a  place 
in  school  life  which  nothing  else  fills  so  well.  But  they 
have  another  and  more  important  function  to  fill  in  the 
training  of  the  character,  and  under  this  aspect  their 
importance  in  school  life  is  second  to  no  other  agency  we 
can  devise  for  the  children's  benefit. 

Therefore  the  young  ladies  of  Eoedean  School  play  not 
only  lawn-tennis,  but  hockey  and  cricket,  like  their 
brothers,  and  the  photographs  represent  them  doing  it  in 
impeccable  attitudes.  Not  football,  however,  because  that 
is  "  quite  unsuited  to  girls,"  while  the  bicycle  is  barred  as 
incompatible  with  the  organised  games. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  discuss  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject  in  public  elementary  schools. 

But  Mr.  George 
Sharpies  sketches 
the  development  of 
games  and  athletic 
sports  among  the 
boys  of  these 
schools  all  over  the 
country.  And  de- 
scriptions of  the 
methods  of  drill 
and  gymnastics  in 
use  in  the  Board 
schools  of  London, 
Birmingham  and 
Leeds  are  contri- 
buted by  practical 
instructors.  These  exercises,  which  are  now  strongly 
encouraged  by  the  Education  Department,  form  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  training  given,  especially  to  town 
children.  We  have  borrowed  for  reproduction  four 
of  the  interesting  photographs  with  which  these  papers 
are  illustrated. 
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Text  Books,  School  Books,  &c. 

English. 

The  Renaiuance  of  OirW   Education   t»   Enyhind.      By  AUm 
Zimmem.     (Innea.) 

This  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the  proorM  from  Um 
MangnaiVi  QutitioM  and  ChilWi  Guide  to  Knowledge  of  fifty 
years  ago  to  the  highly  organised  and  icientiflc  girl^'  scbools 
and  colleges,  with  their  ambitious  curriculum  and  their 
vigorous  physical  training,  of  to-day.  Probably  the  fir«t  tt^p 
in  advance  was  taken  by  the  Clergy  Daughters'  School  at 
Cowen  Bridge,  founded  by  that  Mr.  Cams  Wilson  whom,  with 
his  institution,  Charlotte  Bront«=  so  unfairly  pilloried  in  Jane 
Eyre ;  and  since  then  new  experiments  in  women's  education 
have  thriven  and  multiplied,  reacting  in  their  turn,  u  MiM 
Ximmem  points  out,  upon  schools  which,  on  the  whole,  have 
reiiiaiued  faithful  to  the  older  type.  If isa  Zimmtm's  survey  is, 
in  the  main,  historical,  with  a  little  incidental  criticism  thrown 
in,  rather  than  theoretical  or  classifictatory.  In  suoceanve  chap- 
ters she  describes  the  initial  foundations  of  Qoeen's,  Bedford, 
and  Cheltenham  Colleges  :  the  Report  of  the  Commiaaion  of 
18(i.i ;  the  starting  of  High  schools ;  the  appropriation  of  endow- 
ments at  Birmingham,  Bedford,  Dulwich,  and  elsewhere ;  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges ;  the  degree-giving  provincial 
Universities ;  and  such  modernised  boarding  -  schools  as  Ht. 
Leonard's  School,  at  St.  Andrews ;  Roedean,  at  Brighton,  and 
Wycombe  Abbey.  This  chapter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interacting 
of  all,  for  the  institutions  descrilxnl  have  been  less  in  the  eye  of 
the  public  than  either  the  High  schools  or  the  University  colleges. 
But  with  "  boarding "  comes  in  the  religioiu  difficulty,  and 
Miss  Zimmem  should  have  explained  how  it  is  de<dt  with. 
Her  remaining  chapters,  on  the  work  of  the  Polytechnics, 
County  Councils,  and  School  Boards,  touch  on  a  branch  of 
education  which,  while  also,  in  a  sense,  "  secondary,"  does  not 
stand  in  any  very  definite  relation  to  the  higher  secondary 
education  which  has  hitherto  occupied  her.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  treated  separately  altogether.  Or  if  not,  the  book 
would  have  been  more  useful  if  it  had  been  preceded  by  some 
sketch  of  the  ideally  desirable  grading  of  girls,  that  the  reader 
might  gather  in  reading  how  far  the  needs  of  each  grade  are 
met,  and  what  the  actual  gaps  in  the  whole  system  are.  We 
should  also  have  thought  that  more  information  might  be 
given  as  to  some  of  the  ex|)eriments  in  co-education,  to  which, 
though  Miss  Zimmem  does  not  regfard  them  with  a  friendly 
ey4,  many  others  look  as  a  possible  solution  of  various 
problems.  University  Extension,  again,  though  confessedly  a 
very  imperfect  and  tentative  form  of  education,  and  probably 
already  in  course  of  being  superseded,  yet  deserves  in  a 
historical  sketch  more  attention  than  Miss  Zimmem  has  given 
it.  In  spite  of  these  omissions,  however,  the  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  adequate  record  of  enconraging  activities. 

Herhartt  Letter »  and  Lectures  on  Education.    Translated  by 

Henry  M.  and  Emmie  FeUdn.  (Sonnenschein.) 
In  Qermany,  and  also  in  America,  your  scientific  eduoaticmalist 
is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  a  Herbartian.  The  English  teacher 
is,  constitutionally,  tmwilling  to  tie  himself  to  one  system  or 
one  method ;  but  for  him,  too,  Herbart  is  rapidly  becoming, 
with  Locke  and  with  Froebel,  one  of  the  masters.  Indeed,  you 
need  not  accept  Herbart's  philosophy  as  a  whole  to  recognise 
the  importance  and  value  of  his  life-long  contention  that  a 
soimd  education  must  depend  ultimately  on  soimd  ethics  and 
soimd  psychology.  The  present  volume  may  be  taken  as 
supplementary  to  the  more  formal  treatise  on  The  Science  of 
Education,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felkin  have  already  translated. 
The  two  works  which  it  contains,  though  conceived  in  the 
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same  spirit,  belong  to  opposite  ends  of  the  author's  career. 
The  Letters  on  Education,  with  others  not  now  extant,  were 
written,  in  1797-1799,  as  educational  reports  on  the  sons  of 
ope  Herr  Steiger,  of  Interlaken,  to  whom  the  young  Herbart, 
fresh  from  Jena,  was  acting  as  tutor.  They  show  him  feeling 
for  principles  and  a  method,  but  with  the  main  spirit  of  his 
educational  theories  already  mature.  The  Lectures  on  Educa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  were  written  in  1835,  six  years  before 
Herbart's  death,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  summary 
and,  Ln  some  points,  a  completion  of  his  greater  treatise. 
Serious  students  of  education  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Felkin  for  their  close  and  literal  rendering  of  Herbart's 
difficult,  exactly-reasoned  German.  The  book  is  not  light 
reading,  but  it  is  worth  the  pains. 

The   Locnl  Examination  History.     By  E.   S.  Pringle,  LL.D., 
(John  Heywood.) 

A  BOOK  that  has  reached  the  eighteenth  edition  must  surely 
serve  its  purpose.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  epitome,  attempting 
to  compress  into  less  than  200  pages  all  that  a  student  ought 
to  know  about  his  own  country.  It  is  not,  however,  ideal. 
The  field  is  most  extensive,  the  knowledge  sketchy,  and  the 
"  shreds  and  patches  "  of  history,  literature,  and  biography  are 
thrown  together  in  a  very  exasperating  way. 


By  C.  W.  C.  Oman, 


England  and  the  Hundred  Years'   War. 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     (Blackie  &  Son.) 

The  present  volume  complefes  Mr.  Oman's  series  of  six  little 
manuals,  each  (exoepi  the  first)  dealing  with  a  period  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so.  The  editor  makes  out  a  good 
case  for  his  method.  This  particular  period  is  one  that  cin 
well  be  dealt  with  apart ;  and  he  has  told  the  almost  epic  story 
with  great  skill.  Constitutional  progress,  whether  in  England 
or  France;  is  noted  with  as  much  care  and  fulness  as  the 
glittering  deeds  of  war ;  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  drama  are  marked  with  perfect  fairness  ;  and  full 
justice  is  done  to  the  firmness  and  skill  with  which  French 
kings  and  commanders  gradually  won  back  the  complete 
freedom  of  their  land  from  an  almost  hopeless  state.  Some 
useful  maps  and  tables  make  up  a  workmanlike  handbook. 

The  Growth  of  Greater  Britain.     By  F.   B.   Kirkman,  B.A., 
Oxon.     (Blackie  &  Son.) 

The  new  "Ealeigh  Reader"  is  a  capital  book,  and  most 
fittingly  appears  at  a  time  when  efforts  are  being  made 
to  knit  our  great  empire  more  closely  together,  and  to 
cement  our  friendship  with  the  great  kindred  republic  which 
George  III.  and  his  ministers  alienated.  The  story  of  the 
growth  of  our  empire  is  well  and  stirringly  told,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  many  a  sketch  map  and  many  a  noble  face. 


French. 


Le  lioi  des  Montagnes.  Par  E.  About.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Logie,  Ph.D.  (John  Hopkins 
Univ.).     (Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ;  London  :  Isbister.) 

Again  we  have  a  pretty  edition  of  About's  delightful  story, 
with  its  bright,  biting  sarcasm.  The  business-like  brigand, 
hand  in  glove  with  the  police  and  the  monks;  the  English 
ladies;  the  German  man  of  science,  who  calmly  poisons  the 
whole  robber  band— again  delight  us.  The  notes  are  few, 
and  deal  only  with  points  of  translation,  and  therefore  the 
book  is  scarcely  meant  for  class  use. 


Mon   Oncle  et  mon   Cure.     Par  Jean  de  la  Brete.     By  E.  C. 

Goldberg,  M.A.  (Macmillan.) 
A  PRETTY  little  story  of  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  an 
orphaned  girl,  under  the  guardianship  first  of  an  odious 
aunt  and  then  of  a  wise,  kindly  uncle.  The  book  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  its  series.  The  characters  of  the  story  are 
delicately  drawn.  The  notes  are  good,  and  the  system  of 
exercises,  oral  and  written,  based  on  the  text,  makes  the 
edition  a  valuable  school  book. 

Dent's   Second  French   Booh.      By  S.  Alge  and  Walter  Ripp- 

mann.  (Dent.) 
This  little  book  is  written  throughout  in  French.  Apart 
from  the  Hints  on  Teaching  French,  a  companion  volume, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  method.  But  the  anec- 
dotes, and  especially  the  longer  story,  "La  Tache  du  Petit 
Pierre,"  are  delightful.  The  latter  reads  like  a  couple  of 
chapters  from  Sans  Famille.  There  are  dialogues,  exercises  on 
verbs,  and  the  like ;  but  a  systematic  grammar  seems  required, 
or  at  least  a  table  of  irregular  verbs. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence.  By  Ladislas  Soleil.  Vol.  I., 
Preliminary  ;  Vol.  II.,  Intermediate  Course.  (Kegan  Paul.) 
These  two  books  form  a  very  good  and  thorough  course  of 
instruction  on  a  highly  important  subject.  The  system  of 
commerce  and  its  technical  language  are  carefully  and  clearly 
explained.  Abundant  practice  is  given  in  correspondence,  in 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  in  suitable  French  unseen  passages 
for  translation.  These  last  are  all  strictly  connected  with  the 
main  topic  of  the  books.  The  second  volume  ends  with  a  score 
of  Oxford  Local  Examinatiin  papers  on  commercial  French. 
There  are  no  English  notes ;  nor  is  there  any  vocabulary  of 
commercial  terms.  This  last  would,  we  think,  be  a  useful 
addition  ;  and  we  should  have  liked  some  specimens  of  actual 
French  script,  for  the  character  of  French  caligi-aphy  is  quite 
different  from  our  own.  Such  books  as  these  should  do  much 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach  that  English  clerks  are  unable  to 
conduct  the  foreign  correspondence  of  their  employers. 


German. 


Goethe's  Lphigenie  avf  Tauris.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     London:  Macmillan.) 

This  is  an  excellent  edition  of  Goethe's  drama,  the 
greatest  production  of  the  Greek  spirit  under  modem  con- 
ditions of  thought.  Like  Keats,  Goethe  was,  in  one  aspect 
of  his  genius,  an  Athenian  born  out  of  due  time,  and  in 
the  lphigenie  he  seems  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  Sophocles. 
Mr.  Eggert's  learned  and  thorough  lutx-oduction  gives  full 
information  on  all  points  connected  with  the  genesis  of  the 
play,  the  history  and  variations  of  the  myth,  and  Goethe's 
ethical  conception  and  purpose,  and  his  notes  give  every  help 
for  the  interpretation.  A  concise  bibliography  and  index 
complete  the  book.  The  printing  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  the  system  of  numbering  the  lines  is  very  helpful.  In  a 
few  places  the  English  might  be  mended  :  "  outranks  "  (p.  xv.) 
is  less  good  than  surpasses,  "  besides  "  (p.  xviii.)  is  put  for  the 
preposition  heside,  and  "  Christ-deed  "  is  a  monstrosity.  Surely, 
too  (p.  vii.),  "  Pluto,  the  synonym  of  wealth,"  is  a  slip  for 
Plutus,  though  the  latter  god  is  not  concerned  in  the  subject- 
matter  ! 

Lower  German.     By  Louis  Lubovius.     (William  Blackwood  & 

Sons.) 
This  little  book  should  be  of  much  service  both  to  teachers  and 
learners,  and  should,  as  the  author  says,  be  used  along  with  a 
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good  olomentary  grammar.  The  larpfor  part  is  an  ea»y,  well- 
chosen  readiu^-book,  the  matter  boiu^  guuh  as  should  iuterott 
and  amuse  all  children.  Then  follows  a  succinct  accidence, 
with  copious  exercises,  and  then  connected  prose  for  transla- 
tion into  Gorman.  The  use  of  Boman  characters  in  the 
vocabulary  and  for  some  of  the  readinK  extracts,  and  the 
etymological  supf^eationg,  »r«  useful  features  ;  and  the  addition 
of  a  few  8on;;8  with  Sol-fa  notation  (pp.  110  H  ttq.)  it  a 
pleasant  thing  in  the  book. 


Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Iliad  of  Etymer.  Books  XIII.  to  XXIV.  Edited  by 
Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.,  and  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  (Mac- 
niillan.) 
The  present  yolume  completes  what  is  almost  an  ideal  edition 
of  the  Iliad  for  school  use.  In  two  points  only  do  we  think  it 
could  be  mended  :  it  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  teach  the 
destructive  theories  of  Lachmann  and  others  without  mention 
of  the  high  authorities  (e.</.,  Monro  and  Gladstone)  ranged  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  use  of  the  peculiar  Greek  type  in  the 
notes  is  of  doubtful  advantage  for  learners.  Having  said  this, 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  book.  The  Introduction, 
especially  the  long  and  careful  grammatical  part,  is  admirable, 
and  the  sections  on  the  subjunctive  and  optative,  and  the  uses 
of  the  particles  «« (►)  and  ir,  deserve  special  consideration.  The 
notes  are  very  full,  and  contain  a  vast  amount  of  learning. 
Every  point  of  the  poem  is  discusstd  as  it  arises,  whether  it  be 
of  philology,  the  social  state  of  the  people,  or  the  manners, 
accoutrements,  and  fighting  methods  of  the  heroes  in  the  great 
siege.  The  Appendix  on  Homeric  armour  is  learned  and 
interesting,  especially  that  part  which  treats  (after  Eeichal)  of 
the  shield,  and  the  beautiful  workmanship  of  the  gold  cups  of 
Vaphio  (p.  452)  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  civilisation  which  pro- 
duced them. 

The  JEneid  of  Virgil.    Book  I.     Edited  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A. 
(Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Sidqwick's  edition  is  a  handy  and  elegant  little  book, 
complete  in  itself,  with  vocabulary,  informing  notes,  and  an 
admirable  lintroduction.  He  has  managed  to  compress  into 
his  limited  space  a  wonderful  amount  of  good  scholarship,  and 
to  show  besides  insight  into  and  sympathy  with  the  con- 
summate art  and  poetry  of  his  author.  The  little  summaries 
in  the  notes  are  a  great  help,  and  the  references  to  parallel 
passages  light  up  the  commentary.  But  in  the  first  line  primus 
is  surely  "at  the  first,"  not  "first" — which  iEneas  was  wot ; 
and  at  1.  637  we  think  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  dei  (Coning- 
ton's  reading),  and  not  dii,  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  prefers. 

Cicero  in  Catilinam.     Book  I.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Flather,  M.A. 
(Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Flather  has  done  a  very  good  piece  of  work  in  small 
compass.  A  careful  Introduction  gives  all  that  is  necessary  for 
understanding  the  history  and  politics  of  the  time,  the  notes 
are  full  and  scholarly,  and  the  table  of  sjTitactical  usages  is 
excellent.  A  good  vocabulary  completes  the  edition,  than 
which  no  better  book  could  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  the 
great  orator-statesman  of  Borne. 

Ovid.    Vol.  m.    By  J.  P.  Postgate.      (London:  George  Bell 

&  Sons  ;  Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.) 
Scholars  will  welcome  this  pretty  little  volume,  completing 
the  text  of  Ovid,  and  containing  the  Fasti,  Tristia,  &c.     Its 
correctness  is  vouched  for  by  the  names  of  the  editors,  Mr. 
Postgate  being  editor-in-chief.    We  are  delighted  to  see  the 


puSlishnrs  adding  now  Tolunies  to  the  dainty  nnita  of  Cambridgo 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  long  interrupted.  They  are  far  baudier 
and  nicer  than  any  other  editions  which  we  know. 

The  llrginntr't  Latin  Orammar  and  Exrrcittt.     By  Percy  H. 
Frost,  M.A.     (Longmans,  Green  4  Co.) 

In  this  new  Latin  Grammar,  Part  I.,  more  than  half  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  a  syatemntic  clearing  away  of  the  difficoltiea  a 
beginner  meets  with.  This  is  done  clearly  and  simply,  and 
was  originally  a  book  by  itself.  To  this  has  now  Itoen  added 
an  accidence,  with  all  the  principal  paradigms  and  the  common 
irregular  verbal  forms,  and  fifty  short  elementary  ezeniae* 
with  vocabularies,  &o.  We  arc  afraid  the  book  would  not  be 
quite  easy  to  teach  from,  and  it  seems  a  mistake  t«  put  the 
abstract  Part  I.  before  the  concrete  Part  II.  Mr.  Frost  ought 
to  have  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  pronouns  and  pro- 
nominal adjectives  (p.  U4).  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  jiareo 
among  his  verbs,  and  we  think  he  might  have  got  his  mythology 
from  some  later  authority  than  good  old  Lemprii-re. 


Science. 

Biology. 

The    Structure  and    Clattificntion    of   Birdt.      By   Frank    E. 
Beddard.     (L-ingmans.    2lg.  net.) 

An  Elementary    Text-book  of  Botany.     By  Prof.   Sydney  H. 
Vines.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.) 

Mb.  Beddard's  account  of  the  structure  of  the  different  grouf>s 
of  birds,  together  with  his  scheme  of  olassificatiou,  constitute 
a  valuable  piece  of  ornithological  work.  The  volume  is.  in- 
deed, one  of  the  two  most  important  contributions  to  ornitho- 
logy in  1S98,  the  other  being  the  final  volume  of  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds,  completed  after  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  -  It  suffices  for  general  purposes  to  know  a  bird  at 
an  animal  with  a  covering  of  feathers,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  no 
other  animal  has  any  structures  comparable  to  a  well-developed 
feather.  But  the  student  of  science  requires  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  various  kinds  of  birds, 
in  order  that  he  may  see  the  variations  of  an  organ  in  the 
difi'ereut  groups,  and  discern  affinities  useful  for  classification. 
This  information  Mr.  Beddard  imparts ;  and  he  deals  with  the 
subject  not  as  a  compiler,  but  as  an  investigator  whose  con- 
tributions are  worthy  additions  to  the  scientific  material  pro- 
duced by  Garrod  and  W.  A.  Forbes,  his  predecessors  in  the 
office  of  Prosector  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  useful  treatise 
in  which  all  matters  of  importance  concerning  bird  anatomy 
are  considered. 

The  word  "  elementary  "  is  an  elastic  quantity  when  applied 
to  text-books  of  science.  It  is  used  to  designate  sixpenny 
books  for  Board  School  pupils,  and  volumes  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  like  that  of  Prof.  Vines's.  This  work  is  an 
abridged  and  revised  edition  of  the  author's  Students'  Trzt- 
Ixmk,  which  occupies  about  two  hundred  more  pages.  To  com- 
press the  facts  and  conceptions  of  botanical  science  into  a 
smaller  space  than  is  given  to  the  present  volume  would  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  serious  student,  for  whom  the  work  is 
intended,  and  who  is  advised  not  to  read  it  through  as  ho 
would  a  volume  of  fiction,  but  to  take  up  one  of  the  four  parts 
on  morphology,  anatomy,  physiologfy,  and  classification,  and 
consider  it  in  close  relation  with  tha  other  three.  By  following 
this  plan  of  study,  a  sound  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  facts  concerning  the  structures  and  functiona 
of  the  difierent  parts  of  plants  will  be  obtained. 
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Geology. 

Earth   Sculpture;   or,    The  Origin  of  Land  Forms.     By  Prof. 

James  Geikie.  (John  Murray.) 
Seismology.  By  Prof.  John  Milse.  (Eegan  Paul.) 
Geology  for  Beginners.  By  Prof.  W.  W.  Watts.  (Macmillan.) 
Subterranean  action  has  upheaved  mountain  chains ;  tilted, 
compressed,  fractured,  and  folded  rocks ;  and  caused  impressive 
volcanic  outbursts  which  have  from  time  to  time  covered 
regions  with  molten  rock  and  coarse  fragments ;  but  rain  and 
rivers  and  other  graving  tools  of  Nature  are  constantly  in  use 
carving  out  the  features  of  the  landscape,  and  it  is  to  them, 
rather  than  the  forces  acting  within  the  earth's  crust,  that  we 
owe  the  present  configuration  of  the  surface.  Prof.  Geikie's 
work  provides  an  excellent  means  of  learning  how  these 
various  agents  of  change  are  concerned  in  the  origin  of  land- 
forms.  Written  for  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  language  of 
geology,  technical  words  and  expressions  have  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  and  numerous  instructive  diagrams  (mainly 
sections  illustrating  mountain  structure)  have  been  included. 
A  valuable  introductory  treatise  on  the  development  of  land- 
forms  has  thus  been  produced. 

Signs  of  indifferent  editing  of  papers  previously  published 
are  not  wanting  in  Prof.  Milne's  work ;  but  the  volume  is  so 
rich  in  items  of  interest  concerning  the  sighs  and  shudders  of 
"the  old  beldam  earth"  that  any  imperfections  of  plan  and 
arrangement  are  readily  overlooked.  In  no  work  can  more 
information  upon  the  methods  and  results  of  seismology  be 
found,  and  none  deals  with  so  many  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Prof.  Watts  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  beginners' 
manual  of  geology  yet  published.  Sound  in  statement,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  with  questions  (which  critics  scorn,  but 
teachers  and  students  use)  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  the 
volume  is  an  ideal  text- book  for  the  use  of  students  taking  up 
the  scientific  study  of  the  earth  and  the  materials  which  enter 
into  its  composition. 


Chemistry. 

A  History  of  Chemistry.     By  Dr.  Ernest  von  Meyer.     Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  McGowan.     (MacmiUan.) 

An  Experimental  Course  of  Chemistry  for  Agricultural  Students. 
By  T.  S.  Dymond.     (Edward  Arnold.) 

Every  school  of  science  and  technology  should  possess  a  copy 
of  Prof,  von  Meyer's  inspiring  history  of  chemistry.  The 
first  English  version,  which  appeared  nearly  eight  years  ago, 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  the  present  edition,  with 
numerous  additions  and  alterations,  is  even  more  worthy  of 
attention.  The  student  will  derive  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  volume,  and  the  general  reader  who  turns  to 
it  wUl  find  little  difficulty  in  following  the  development  of 
chemical  science,  as  it  is  here  presented,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  The  volume  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  a  history,  and  is  the  one  essen- 
tial book  in  the  chemical  department  of  a  library. 

Mr.  Dymond  has  prepared  a  good  and  practical  little  manual 
of  laboratory  work  for  students  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
The  course  he  describes  has  been  successfully  followed  in  the 
Central  Laboratories  of  the  Essex  County  CouncU  at  Chelms- 
ford, and  the  young  agriculturaUst  who  works  through  it  will 
gain  valuable  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  chemical 
substances  with  which  agriculture  is  concerned.  With  such  an 
intellectual  equipment  as  the  volume  affords,  the  younger 
generation  of  British  farmers  will  be  well  able  to  understand 
and  use  modem  developments  of  agriculture. 


Mathematics. 

Infinitesimal  Analysis.     By  Prof.  W.  B.  Smith.     (Macmillan.) 
The  Tutorial  Algehra.     By  W.  Briggs  and  Prof.  G.  H.  Bryan. 

(W.  B.  Clive.) 
Trigonometry  at  a  Glance.     By  G.  W.  Usill  and  F.  J.  Browne. 

(George  Philip  &  Son.) 
If  a  series  of  fractions  such  as  ^  +  :}■  -•■  ^  +  I'a,  &o.,  be 
added  together,  it  is  evident  that  the  result  can  never  amoTint 
to  1,  however  many  fractions  of  this  kind  there  may  be  in  the 
progression.  The  total  varies  in  magnitude  according  to  the 
length  of  the  series,  and  may  thus  be  brought  as  close  as 
we  please  to  some  constant  value  (in  this  case  1)  without  ever 
coinciding  with  that  constant.  The  difference  between  the 
variable  quantity  and  the  constant  which  represents  its  limit  is 
described  in  the  language  of  higher  mathematics  as  an  infini- 
tfsimal,  and  Prof.  Smith's  volume  is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
perties, relations,  and  functions  of  such  magnitudes  for  cases 
in  which  real  variables  are  involved.  The  processes  of  differen- 
tiation and  integration  are  clparly  explained,  and  practical 
applications  of  them  are  pointed  out.  Teachers  of  the  calculus 
should  find  the  volume  a  serviceable  means  of  advancing  "  the 
mastery  of  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  thought  yet  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man." 

The  advanced  course  of  algebra  contained  in  the  book  by 
Mr.  Briggs  and  Prof.  Bryan  is  based  upon  a  volume  written  by 
Prof.  Eadhakrishnan.  Its  Indian  origin  thus  gives  it  a  imiqne 
position  among  Eoglish  school-books.  Xumerous  alterations 
and  modifications  have,  however,  been  made  to  render  the 
work  suitable  for  our  public  examinations  ;  and  students  who 
are  familiar  with  the  elementary  properties  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  progressions  will  find  the  present  edition  a  helpful 
guide. 

The  simple  contrivance  designed  by  Messrs.  Usill  and  Browne 
enables  the  student  to  give  concrete  expression  to  the  various 
trigonometrical  functions  and  to  represent  graphically  the 
functions  of  an  angle  and  its  complement.  It  should  be  of 
service  to  students  who  have  a  difficulty  in  grasping  abstract 
principles. 


Philosophy   and   Psychology. 

'The    Living    Organism:    An    Introduction   to  the  Problems  of 

Biology.     By  Alfred  Earl.     (Macmillan.) 
Psychology  in  the  Schoolroom.     By  T.  P.  G.  Dexter  and  A.  H. 

Garlick.     (Longmans.) 
An  IntroJuctory  Logic.   By  Prof.  J.  E.  Creighton.   (Macmillan.) 

Mr.  Earl's  book  is  concerned  with  the  philosophy  of  science. 
It  expresses  many  simple  facts  in  elaborate  phraseology,  and 
aims  at  showing  "  that  though  chemical  and  physical  changes 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  vital  activity,  there  is 
much  in  the  living  organism  that  is  outside  the  range  of  these 
operations." 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  methods 
of  teaching  is  much  to  be  commended,  and  Messrs.  Dexter  and 
Garlick's  volume  is  a  worthy  effort  in  this  direction.  They  are 
not  so  strong  in  their  psychology  as  in  their  pedagogy ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  their  work  is  an  orderly  and  useful  aid 
to  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  main  conceptions  of  modem  logical  theory  are  made 
intelligible  to  elementary  students  by  Prof.  Creighton.  The 
first  section  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  syllogism  and 
its  parts,  the  second  with  inductive  methods,  and  the  third 
with  the  nature  of  thought.  The  volume  is  constructed  upon 
a  more  philosophical  plan  than  is  usually  followed,  and  it 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  text-book  for  students  of  formal  logic. 
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WARD,   LOCK   &   CO.'S    LIST. 


Just  Poblisheil.— An  Entirely  New   Edition   of 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES, 

AND    UNIVERSAL    INFORMATION. 

A    OOMPLKTC     RECORD    OF    ALL    NATIONS    AND    TIMBC. 

With  eepccial  reference tntbe History  nnil  Achiovomcntn  of  the  BritUb  Kmpin. 
CouUiuing  Ibu  Uisliir;  of  the  World  to  the  Autumn  of  1W8, 

By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT, 

Uon.  Librarian  of  the  Uoytil  InstituLum  of  (ireat  Brilain, 

Medium  8vo,  cloth,  21b.  ;  balf-c&lf,  268. ;  full  or  tree  oalf,  81b.  tkl. 

TWENTY-SECOND  EDITION, 

ReviBOd,  Correcbed,  aud  Enlarged  with  Now  and  Important  Matter,  snd 

Ihoroufrhty  brought  down  to  the  Autumn  of  1808. 

Containing  1,290    pag^as,    and   consldorably   over   12,50O 
Articles,  145,000  Dates  and   Facts. 

'* '  Haydn '  the  wonderful.  '  Maydn  '  in  far  more  than  a  mere  catalogue 
nf  datea.  It  i»  a  compondiouu  history  of  every  country  and  nf  almost  every* 
thing  under  the  sun— and    on    many  subjoctH    it    is    a  veritable  staiiRtical 

encyclopu'dia.     Are  you  interested  in. or  any  mortal  thing   yoa  like  to 

namoi'  You  will  ttnd  out  all  about  them  in  *  Haydn,' condensed  and  chrono- 
logical, accurftto  and  recent,  in  short,  *  Haydn '  shuna  no  test  in  its  pro]>er 
line,  and  wilt  disappoint  no  reasonable  expectation."— i^ai^y  Chronicfe. 

Protpectu9  and  Specimen  Page  sent  post  free  on  application. 


r 


IN  PREPARATION.— HEADY  AT  ONCE. 

Tho  Thrilling  Story  of  the  Adventures  of  Lieut.  Johansen,  tho 

•ole  companion  of  Or.  Hansen  after  leavlnc  the  "  Pram." 

Crown  Hvo,  cloth  ^ilt,  68. 
I'rofUBOly  Illustrated  with  rhotOKraphfl. 

WITH  NANSEN  in  the  NORTH. 

By  LIEUT.  H.  JOHANSEN. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Nansen's  expedition  was  due  in  no  »mall  degree  to 
Lieut.  Johansen's  wonderful  i>owers  of  endurance  and  indomitable  pluck. 
Johansen's  story  has  alt  the  interest  of  a  romance  and  is  essentially  a  popular 
account  of  the  great  enterprise.  The  adventures  and  vicissitudes  make  up  a 
romance  of  real  life  which  has  never  beeu  exceeded  by  any  previous  trust- 
worthy story  of  travel  and  adventure,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the 
most  i)Opular  books  of  travel  of  tho  year. 


JUST  READY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  68. 

PROPHETS   OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Edited  by  ARTHUR  RICKETT,  M.A., 

And  containing  Kssays  by 
WILLIAM  CLARKE,  M.A.  I         W.  BLAKE  0DGEE8,  LL.D. 

J.  OOMPTON  RICKETT,  M.P.  |         A.  E.  FLETCHER. 

Aud  many  other  distingaiBhed  WritOTS. 
A  NEW  VOLUME   of   ESSAYS,    PRESIONTING   in   POPULAR   FORM    tho 
TEAUHlNllS    of   THOSK    MASTKH    SPIRITS    of  the  AGE    WHOSE 
IDEAS  HaVK  HELI'ED  SO    LARGELY   to  INFLUENCE  the  MINDS 
of  MEN  in  THIS  CENTURY. 


A  NEW  WORK  OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Marching  Backward,"  "  Made  in  Germany,"  4c, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  28.  6d.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

THE     IMPERIAL     HERITAGE. 

By  ERNBST  E.  WILLIAMS. 

"Just  the  sort  of  work  not  only  to  stimulate  the  Imperialist  spirit  which  is 
now  so  rampant  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  to  give  Knglisfamen  a  far  more  intel- 
ligent idea  of  their  Imperial  birthright  than  the  majority  of  them  show  any 
signs  of  possessing."— /'Mft/iA'Atfrs'  Circular. 

"Mr,  Williams's  book  is  well  written  and  very  readable— the  more  that  he 
makes  us  see  wonderful  growth— tbo  *  making  of  nations '  as  it  were,  before  our 
very  eyes.  That  is  an  aid  to  education,  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  of  citiEenshi^, 
and  therefore,  and  more  especially  to  the  young,  we  would  commend  this 
book." — London  Review. 

JUST  READY.-Crowa  Svo,    cloth,  28.ed. 

Illustrated  by  A.  N.  Wall  and  others. 

With  Introduction  by  "RED  SPINNER"  (W.  Sbhiob). 

FISHING      AND      FISHERS. 

By  J.  PAUL  TAYLOR, 
FIRST  HON.  SEC.  FLY-FISHERS'  CLUB, 

*'  A  pleasant  book  of  gossip  about  the  contemplative  man's  recreation.  How 
to  set  about  the  art  of  angling,  and  bow  to  pursue  it  under  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
are  mysteries  discussetl  in  these  pages  with  knowledge  and  humour.  There 
are  some  admirable  hints  in  the  \o\\im<Ci.*' —Speaker. 

"A  nice,  genial  little  volume,  denling  with  odds  and  ends  of  angling  lore, 
and  with  those  little  ins-and-out  of  tishiug  upon  which  anglers  always  agree  to 
iXifLQT."—Rod  and  Gun. 


ETHEL   TURNER'S    STORIES. 

TbeMbook.  are  handwinialy  bound,  crown  ki'i,  cloth  sMb»rMtA,K>^*^gf*i 
Da.  ed.  rash,  and  are  iimfuulr  illustrat«l  by  FRANCEB  IWAN,  U&aOLD 
COPPING,  and  A.  J.  JOHNSON. 

JUST  READY. 

ETHEL  TURNER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE    GAMP    AT    WANDINONG. 

"  Klhel  Turner  hsii  given  us  in  '  Th«  OMop  M  WuHUnonc '  Meh  au  ttulfhl 
into  the  thoughta  and  nator.  of  childhood  u  U  notlimg  abort  lA  marrMow. 
It  U  no  exaitgentioD  to  aay  tbM  In  oar  .xpoteoo.  no  mwr  repi  •iiiiMllnai  d 
ohlld  life  have  .v.r  bean  liro<i«ht  befor.  the  public.  Mra.  aarl.wU'*  janlha.  la 
of  that  aimpl.  and  Intimate  daacriutioD  that  will  find  it.  way  alralitu  to  tha 
hearts  of  her  readers,"— Z.<id/a#*  FUld, 

THE   GAMP   AT  WANDINONQ. 

"  We  can  bat  indlent.  the  beauty  of  the  atory,  the  loraly  cbaractar  ot  tba 
mother  of  tho  two  children,  who  are  capUraltog  in  the  fraahiiaeaof  Ibair  eonto 
and  yet  moving  charm  ;  the  api)eal  to  oar  heart,  of  tb.  Umeliy.  eranffaak,* 
toil-worn  father ;  aud  the  sudden  glory  of  fldaUly,  dlalnMcwMOoaaa.  and  Bn« 
rorcanco  with  which  their  bumble  friend  Petenoa  la  InrealacL  The  UlU.  gin 
Dorrie  ia  an  unrivalled  child.  A  memorable  atoty,"— 7k«  World. 
BY  THB  SAME  AUTHOR.    Uniform  with  the  above. 

"  Mias  Ethel  Turner  U  Mlae  Alcott'a  tma  neoaMor.  Tb.  aarn.  ba^tby 
spirited  tone  is  visible  which  girla  and  boy.  reeognlead  and  w««  gratafnl  for 
in  '  Little  Women '  and  '  Little  Men,'  the  aama  abawc  of  prlmnaM,  and  tb* 
aame  love  of  adventure." — Bookman, 

MISS    BOBBIE. 

SEVEN  LITTLE  AUSTRALIANS. 

THE    LITTLE    LARRIKIN 

THE  FAMILY  AT  MISRULE. 

GUY   BOOTHBY'S   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  ON   SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

QUY  BOOTHBY'S  NEW  NOVEL  : 

ACROSS    THE   WORLD 

FOR    A    WIFE. 

Illastrated  by  Ambbosi  Wiltos.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled,  (a. 

"  Mr.  Boothby'a  story  Carrie,  one  along  Uln  a  torrent.  It  haa  enough  'go ' 
and  romance  for  half-a-dozen  novels."— C«r«fi««  World. 

"  Tho  dcvolopment  of  the  plot  proceeda  on  sucb  iugenlona  linea  that  th. 
reader  is  forced  breatbleaaly  on  from  cover  to  cover,  never  pausing  a  momrot 
until  the  last  page  is  reached."— 6Y.  Jam»t'$  Budget. 

BY  THB  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Uniform  with  the  alnve,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gill,  Sa.  < 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Stakliz  L.  Wood. 

LUST  of  HATE. 
BUSHIGRAMS. 
FASCINATION  of  the  KINO. 
DR.  NIKOLA. 
A  BID  for  FORTUNE 
BEAUTIFUL    WHITE    DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE  of  ESTHER. 
IN  STRANGE  COMPANY. 


TWELVE  SPLENDID  NEW  3$.  60.  NOVELS. 

Just  published  by  Wtan,  Lock  A  Co.,  Ltd, 

Each  volume  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3a.  4d-,  with  IIlnMiationa  by 

Staxlit  L.  Wood,  Rjitmokd  Pottik,  and  otbua. 

"Muara.  Ward, Lock&Co.'aNeveUhaTedMeiredoarm.a8ain.  Thiaflnn, 

acting  apparently  on  Mr.  Bryce'a  anggeMion  that  book,  aboold  be  cbeapenvl, 

are  pablishlDg  at  Sa.  6d.  novels  which  in  bulk  and  appearance  look  to  bo  worth 

«8."— 7A«  Academy. 

MYSTERIOUS  MR.  SARIN.  By  £.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
VOYAGE  of  the  "PULO  WAY.'  By  W. OArlton Dawe. 
ASOCIAL  HIGHWAYMAN.  By  E.  Phipps  Train. 
A  SENSATIONAL  CASE.  By  Florence  Warden. 

AS  a  MAN  LIVES.  By  E.  Ptullips  Oppenhalm. 

DATCHET  DIAMONDS.  By  Bichard  Marsh. 

PRISONERS  of  the  SEA.  By  Florence  M.  Kingsley. 
PHILIPPI,  the  GUARDSMAN.  By  T.  E.  ThrelfiOl. 

PH(EBfi  TILSON.  By  Frank  Pope  Humphrey. 

MATERFAMILIAS.  By  Ada  Oambri  l«e. 

FOR  the  REBEL  CAUSE.  By  Archer  P.  Crouch. 
BOOK,  of  the  BUSH.  By  Oeorge  Dunderdale. 


WARD,    LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  Loudon,  E.G. 
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CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY   PRESS. 


SECOND    EDITION. 
In  this  Edition  the  first  chapter,  on  "  The  Dark  Age  in  Legal  Historj-,"  by  Professor  Maitiand,  is  new. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LAW  BEFORE  the  TIME  of  EDWARD  L     By  Sir 

FREDERICK  I'OLLOCK,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Ban-ister-at-Law,  and 
F.  W.  MAITLAND,  I-L.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second 
Edition.    2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  -lOs. 

THE   TEACHING   of    MODERN   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES   in   our   SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS.    By  K.  H.  BREUL,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  German.    Crown  8vo,  28. 

CAMBRIDGE    HISTORICAL    SERIES. 

Edited  by  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

SPAIN :   Its  Greatness  and  Decay,  1479-1788.    By  Major  Martin  Hume.     With  an 

Introduction  by  E.  ARMSTRONG,    (.'rown  8vo,  with  Maps,  6s. 

THE  UNION  of  ITALY,   1815-1895.     By  W.  J.  Stillman,  L.H.D.  (Concordia),  late 

Correspondent  of  the  Tiiiws  in  Rome,  Author  of  "  The  Cretan  Insurrection  of  1868,"  and  of  "  Herzegovina  and  the  late  Uprising."    Crown  8vo,  Bs. 
2"»»ics.—"  Few  men  are  better  qualified  by  personal  knowledge,  by  political  sympathy,  or  by  direct  contact  with  events  than  Mr.  \V.  J.  Stillman  to  write  a 
history  of  modern  Italy," 

A  HISTORY  of  the   COLONISATION    of  AFRICA  by  ALIEN   RACES.      By  Sir 

H.  H.  JOHNSTON,  K.C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Tunis,  Author  of  "Britiah  Central  Africa,"  &c.  With  8  Maps  by  the  Author  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew 
Crown  8vo. [.Nearly  ready. 

CAMBRIDGE    SERIES    FOR    SCHOOLS   AND    TRAINING    COLLEGES. 

General  Hditor—'W.  H.  WOODWARD,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Principal  of  University  (Hay)  Training  College,  Liverpool,  and  Lecturer  on  Education  m 

Victoria  University.    The  following  works  are  now  ready  ;— 

GRAY.— ODE  on   the   SPRING   and   the  BARD.       CICERO.— IN  CATILINAM  I.    Edited,  with  Intro- 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  D.  C.  TOVEY.    8d. 

MACAULAY.— ESSAY  on  BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S 

PROGRESS.   Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  D.INNES.    Is. 

MILTON.— LYCIDAS  and  COMUS.    Edited,  with 

Introduction,  Notes,  and  GloBsaiy,  by  A.  W.  VERITY.    2s. 

Educational  Ihmcs.—"  Wu  can  heartily  recommend  the  book.'* 

Hook  man.— '*  Much  of  the  auxiliary  matter  here  is  recaat  from  the  Pitt 
I'rcss  edition.  It  is  none  the  loss  admirable  on  that  account,  and  includes  all 
that  is  required  by  the  student." 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  G.  M.  EDWABDS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Classical  Lecturer  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.    Is.  6d.  each. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 


dnction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  J.  H.  FLATHEK.    Is.  6d. 
Seliool  Guardian.—"  The  simplicity  and  nsefulness  of  this  little  volume  are 
wonderful.    It  is  meant  for  students  who  have  had  little  experience  in  read- 
ing Latin,  and  who  have  not  access  to  books  of  reference.    In  itself,  therefore, 
it  should  be  complete,  and  it  is." 

VERGIL— -ffiNEID  I ,  IX.,  and  XII.    Edited,  with 

Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  SIDGWICK.    Is.  6d.  each. 

[Books  I.  and  XII.  ready. 
School  Guardian.— "  Pot  a  small  edition  this  is  one  of  the  most  compact 
and  complete  possible.    We  recommend  it  to  all  students  who  want  to  road 
Vergil  for  the  first  time,  and  to  read  it  well." 

CffiSAR— DE  BELLO  GALLICO.     Books  I.,  1-29, 

II.,  III.,  and  IV.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  S. 
SHUCKBURGH.    la.  6d.  each. 
^ull  Prospectus  on  application^ 


THE    PITT    PRESS    SHAKESPEARE    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  GlossaJ'y,  and  Index,  by  A.  W.  VKBITr,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


Subject  for  the  Cambridge  Junior,  Senior,  and  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and  College  of  Preceptors'  Examinations,  1800. 

KING  RICHARD  II.     Is.  6d. 

THE  MERCHANT  of  VENICE.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Edtication. — "Mr.  Verity  has  already  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  teachers  for  h,is  editions  of  English  classics  for  schools,  and 
his  editions  of  '  King  Lear  *  and  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice  *  will  certainly  tend 
to  confirm  liis  reputation.*' 

THE  TEMPEST.    New  Edition.    Is.  6d. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT.    Fourth  Edition.    Is.  6d. 


KING  LEAR.     1  .  6d. 

School  Guardian. —"Mr.  Verity's  'Pitt  Press '  editions  of  Shakespeare  are 
among  the  very  best  of  the  many  editions  now  appearing.  This  volume  main- 
tains the  high  level  of  scholarship  which  characterised  the  other  plays ;  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  glossary  suppl.y  all  that  the  most  careful  student  can 
reciuire." 

A    MIDSUMMER     NIGHT'S    DREAM.      Fourth 

Edition.    Is.  6d. 

JULIUS  C^SAR.    New  Edition.    Is.  6d. 


,    PITT    PRESS    SERIES. 

ENGLISH  enAMMAns. 
THE  ELEMENTS  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     By 

A.  S.  WEST,  M.A„  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Kew  and  Enlarged 

Edition.    2s.  6d. 
Prefatory  Note  to  the  Enlavffed  Edition.—Bome  hundreds  of  additional 
Questions  and  Examples  are  given  in  the  present  edition,  and  in  a  few  places 
the  wording  of  the  text  has  been  altered.    The  numbers  of  the  paragraphs 
remain  the  same. 

Guardian.—'*  It  is  far  and  away  the  best  of  its  class  hitherto  published  foi 
boys  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  soon 
become  a  Standard  Text-book  in  secondary  schools,  and  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
the  teaching  of  English  Grammar." 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  BEGINNERS.     By 

the  Same  Author.    Is. 
Schoolmaster. — "It  is  a  capital  little  work,  which  we  can  heartily  re- 
commend," 


LAMB'S  TALES  from  SHAKSPEARE :    Tempest, 

As  You  Like  It,  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Lear,  Twelfth  Ni.L'ht,  Hamlet. 
With  Intrnduction  and  Notes  by  J.  H.  FLATHER,  M.A.,  Emmanuel 
Colle^'e.    Is.  Gd. 

MACAULAY.— LORD    CLIVE.     Edited  by  A.  D. 

INNP.S,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Is.  6d. 

MACAULAY.— WARREN  HASTINGS.    Edited  by 

A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

MACAULAY.— TWO  ESSAYS  on  WILLIAM  PITT, 

EARL  of  CHATHAM.    Edited  by  A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.    28.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

BOILEAU.  —  L'ART    POETIQUE.      Edited,   with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

ARISTOPHANES —CLOUDS.     Edited   by   C.   E. 

GRAVES,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    3s.  6d. 

JUVENAL— SATIRES.      Edited,   with    Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Index,  by  J.  D.  DUFF,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUfge, 
Cambridge.    5s. 
Extract  from  Pre/acc— Perhaps  it  is  reason  enough  for  adding  another  to 
the  many  English  editions  of  Juvenal,  that  all  our  recent  editors  have  excluded 
the  Sixth  Satire,  the  most  briUiiint  in  detail  and  by  far  the  longest  of  Juvenal  s 
poems.    The  present  edition  iucludes  630  lines  of  this  celebrated  piece.    The 
Second  and  Ninth  Satires,  some  paragraphs  of  the  Sixth,  and  a  few  lines  in 
other  Satires,  are  not  included  in  this  edition. 

Athenaiim.—"  One  of  the  best  school  books  which  we  have  seen  for  some 

time The  notes  arc  capital." 

Subjects  for  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  1891). 

DUMAS.— LA  FORTUNE  de  d'ARTAGNAN.    With 

Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.     Edited  by  A.  R.  ROPES,  M.A. 
2b. 

SAINTINE.— PICCIOLA.      The  Text,  with  Intro- 
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Our  Awards  for   1898. 

The  *'  Crowned  "  Books. 

Tni;  task  of  selecting  two  books  of  signal  merit  published 
during  18'J8  for  our  annual  crowning  lias  proved  to  be 
more  difficult  than  that  which  confronted  us  last  year,  when 
we  awarded  one  hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
for  his  volume  of  poems,  and  fifty  guineas  to  Mr.  Henley 
for  his  essay  on  Bums.  Our  aim  is,  above  all,  to  encourage: 
to  seek  for  promise,  sincerity,  and  thoroughness  in  literary 
art  rather  than  to  acknowledge  fulfilment.  After  carefully 
weighing  various  claims,  we  have  decided  to  divide  the 
amount  at  our  disposal  into  three  awards  of  Fifty  Guineas 
each: 

FIFTY   GUINEAS  to   Mr.   Sidney   Lee  for  A  Life  of 
TFiUiam  Shakespeare. 

FIFTY    GUINEAS   to   Mr.  Maurice   Hewlett  for   The 
Forest  Lovers. 

FIFTY   GUINEAS  to  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  for  TaUs  of 

Unrest. 


Mr.   Sidney   Lee   and   his   "  Life   of 

Shakespeare." 

Tuji  criticism  of  Mr.  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare  has  mainly 
been  directed  to  a  single  point,  which  looms  large  in  the 
public  eye.  While  combating  the  somewhat  baseless — or, 
at  least,  highly  conjectural — theory  of  the  Sonnets  which 
the  biographer  has  woven  as  a  heterogeneous  patch  into 
the  main  web  of  his  work,  there  has  been  some  danger  of 
forgetting  what  a  real  and  exceptional  achievement  this 
work  itself  constitutes.  Our  own  review  was  not  alto- 
gether free  from  this  reproach,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
this  further  opportunity  to  emphasise  our  sense  of  the 
signal  service  which  Mr.  Lee  by  his  labours  has  done  to 


Shakespearian  scholarship.  The  ideal  wliich  lie  has  wt 
before  liimself,  and  which  he  has  in  very  conaidenble 
measure  realised,  may  perhaps  be  best  stated  in  hi*  own 
words.  It  was  "to  supply  within  a  brief  oompaM  an 
exhaustive  and  well-arranged  statement  of  the  facta  of 
Shakespeare's  career,  achievements,  and  reputation,  that 
shall  reduce  conjecture  to  the  smallest  dimensions  con- 
sistent with  coherence,  and  shall  give  verifiable  referenoea 
to  all  the  original  sources  of  information."  The  difficul- 
ties which  stood  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  scheme 
thus  modestly  sketched  are,  probably,  obvious  only  to 
the  expert. 

Shakespeareology  —  more,    perhaps,    than    any    other 
branch  of  literary  history — is  handicapped  less  even  by 
the  character  of  the  material  with  which  it  has  to  deal, 
than  by  the  zeal,  not  always  according  to  discretion,  of  ita 
devotees.     Whoso  will  summarise  it  and  set  it  in  order  has 
in   the  first  place   to    face  the   formidable  bulk   of    bis 
predecessors'  researche  .        e  has  to  deal  witli  the  trans- 
actions of  four  or  five   learned   societies  which   occupy 
themselves  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  with  the  subject; 
while  at  the  back  of  these  comes  a  second  array  of  special 
studies  and  monographs  written   in   the  tongues  of  all 
peoples,  and  mostly  in  (ierman.     Secondly,  he  finds  that 
the  authors  of  many  of  these  have  been  antiquaries  of  the 
worst  type,  with  a  singular  capacity  for  drawing  illegi- 
timate inferences  from  unverifiable  premises,  and,  generally 
speaking,    for    Ulustratin      all    the  fallacies  which   ever 
entered  into  the  heart  of  mortal  researcher  to  conceive. 
Thirdly,  what  the  blunderer  has  not  trampled  under  foot 
has  been  beset  with  snares  by  the  forger.     The  discredited 
inventions  of  Ireland  have  by  this  time  disappeared  from 
the  books.     But  the  more  ingenious  and  no  less  baneful 
fabrications  of  Collier,  and  in  a  himibler  degree  of  John 
Jordan  and  George  Steevens,  still  continue  to  puzzle  the 
unwary.     Like  the  fabled  upas-tree,  which,  indeed,  was 
one  of  them,  they  fiave  shed  a  poisonous  infiuence  over  the 
writings  of  more  than  a  century.     Even  as  late  as  1 896,  no 
less  a  scholar  than  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  solemnly  rei>eat8 
the  statement  that  in  1576  the  Karl  of  Leicester's  servants 
built  the  Blackfriars  Theatre. 

And,  finally,  when  you  have  tackled  Germans,  anti- 
quaries, and  forgers,  you  have  to  meet  the  biggest  and 
most  terrible  giant  of  all — the  guesser.  In  the  past  facile 
conjecture  has  run  riot  over  the  whole  spacious  domain  of 
Shakespearian  research.  Biographer  after  biographer, 
painting  in  sentimental  or  cynical  colours,  as  the  case  may 
be,  has  evolved  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  a  Shake- 
speare who  bears  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
Shakespeare  of  any  other  as  he  probably  does  to  the  man 
himself.  The  rose-retl  Shakespeare  of  the  popular 
preacher,  the  blackene<l  Shakespeare  of  the  Baconians, 
the  metaphysician  who  "  is  Germany,"  the  Nietzachiau 
sinner  of  the  realistic  school — these  are  the  phantoms  which 
beset  the  way.  To  curb  this  license  of  conjecture,  without 
denying  its  legitimate  scope,  to  strike  the  line  between  the 
aridity  of  a  precis  of  documents  and  the  flamboyance  of  a 
romance,  has  prt)bably  been  the  worst  of  Mr.  Lee's  task. 

But  thi-ough  this,  as  well  as  the  former  ordeals,  he  has 
come  felicitously.  BLis  book,  beyond  all  others  on  the 
subject,    is  sound  as  to  its  facts  and  cautious  as  to  ita 
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inferences  :  yet  it  reads  easily  into  the  bargain  and  is  not 
lacking  in  colour.  It  is  honest  and  shapely  work,  worthy 
alike  of  a  scholar  and  a  lover  of  fine  letters.  For  a 
generation  to  come,  it  should  be  a  standard  authority,  the 
indispensable  "  Life  "  for  the  average  man,  the  habitual 
reference-book  even  for  the  student  who  likes  to  keep 
Halliwell-Phillips  and  the  other  "  sources  "  on  his  shelves. 
Mr.  Lee  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  achievement, 
coming  as  it  does  to  crown  a  long  series  of  Elizabethan 
biographies  which  he  has  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
more  strictly  editorial  functions  to  write  for  the  Dictionary 
over  whose  destinies  he  presides.  No  man,  as  editor  or 
writer,  has  deserved  better  either  of  scholars  or  of  the 
reading  public  as  a  whole. 


Mr.   Maurice   Hewlett  and  "  The   Forest 
Lovers." 

Mb.  Hewlett  has  a  brave  front,  and  the  brave  front  is  not 
too  common  in  English  literature.  Borrow  had  it,  "Whitman 
had  it,  Stevenson  had  it.  Possessing  it,  one  essays  the  open 
road  with  head  high  and  a  firm  step,  glorying  in  move- 
ment, in  the  keen  air,  and  the  hot  sun  and  the  singing  birds. 
HUls  are  nothing,  because  from  their  summits  so  much 
fair  world  is  to  be  seen.  That  is  Mr.  Hewlett's  attitude. 
His  two  1898  books — The  Forest  Lovers  and  Pan  and  the 
Young  Shepherd, — show  us  a  man  who  believes  in  living  life 
to  the  fuU — cleanly,  healthily,  thoroughly.  His  young 
shepherd  in  Pan  expresses  it :  "I  got  up  the  mountain  edge, 
and  from  the  top  saw  the  world  stretched  out  — cornlands 
and  forest,  the  river  winding  among  meadow-flats,  and  right 
off,  like  a  hem  of  the  sky,  the  moving  sea;  with  snatches 
of  foam,  and  large  ships  reaching  forward,  out-bound. 
And  then  I  thought  no  more,  but  my  heart  leapt  to  meet 
the  wind,  and  I  ran,  and  I  ran.  I  felt  my  legs  under  me, 
I  felt  the  wind  buffet  me,  hit  me  on  the  cheek  ;  the  sun 
shone,  the  bees  swept  past  me  singing ;  and  I  too  sang, 
shouted,  '  World,  world,  I  am  coming ! '  "  A  man  with 
such  spirit  as  this  cannot  but  make  good  literature.  We 
are  well  aware  that  Mr.  Hewlett's  forms  are  borrowed, 
that  he  remembers  Malory  and  others  ;  but  he  has  made 
them  his  own,  has  breathed  his  own  Ufe  into  them,  given 
them  his  own  robust  gaiety  and  modernity. 

It  is  this  modernity  which  helps  to  make  his  inventions 
80  credible.  Isoult  and  Prosper  are  moderns  in  an  archaic 
but  wondrously  fresh  world.  Neanias  and  Geron  and 
Aglae  are  modems.  All  think  as  we  do  and  act  as  we  do  ; 
and  the  residt  is  that  to  put  ourselves  in  their  places  is  so 
simple  that  no  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Hewlett  would  feel 
surprised  if  on  a  quiet  woodland  walk  a  gentle  knight 
suddenly  appeared,  pricking  o'er  the  plain,  or  a  fat  bare- 
foot friar  trudged  merrily  before,  or  a  gentle  lady  called 
for  succour  from  a  wayside  thicket,  or  even  if,  leaning  idly 
over  a  gate,  a  shagged  and  blinking  god  were  discerned, 
with  eyes  like  darkling  water,  and  a  gnarly  tree-bole  face, 
and  goat's  feet.  Mr.  Hewlett's  fidelity  to  the  human  fact 
has  made  it  all  credible.  No  tapestry-effects  for  him,  no 
low-pulsed,  wistful  maidens,  and  pale,  melancholy  youths. 
His  world  is  a  world  of  vigorous  minds  and  vigorous 
bodies,  of  blows  and  laughter,  of  sunshine  and  love.    Most 


of  the  archaists  have  dealt  with  vacuums.  Mr.  Hewlett 
has  insisted  upon  air.  It  blows  through  all  his  pages. 
His  people  breathe  it  and  are  strong  :  we  can  see  all 
round_  them.  It  is  partly  this  return  to  nature  which 
makes  him  so  welcome.  For,  fantastic  as  their  setting 
may  be,  and  filled  with  conventional  improbabilities,  his 
men  and  women  behave  as  natural  men  and  women  would. 
Mr.  Hewlett,  in  short,  puts  the  body  in  its  right  place. 

Two  more  points :  his  tenderness  and  his  pictorial 
richness.  Tenderness  belongs  to  the  strong,  and  Mr. 
Hewlett  has  it.  Some  of  the  passages  between  Prosper 
and  Isoult,  Neanias  and  Aglae,  are  of  exquisite  beauty 
"  I  am  with  you,  Aglae,"  says  the  young  shepherd  to  the 
poor  dumb  earth-daughter  ;  "I  wUl  teach  you  love  ;  and 
love,  they  say,  is  life.  Happy  love,  therefore,  is  blessed 
life.  ...  0  Aglae,  wUl  you  cry  again  ?  Sure,  you  cannot 
see  me  for  tears.  You  tremble  again,  your  lips  quiver, 
sobs  are  in  your  throat.  Your  head  on  my  shoulder, 
dear :  there,  that's  happy,  that's  happy.  Oh,  what  a 
beating  heart !  Look  now,  Aglae,  cry  your  fill ;  don't  be 
ashamed — I  am  not  looking  at  you.  I  felt  a  tear  on  my 
arm;  I  know  your  eyes  are  brimming.  Cry,  cry,  my 
bird,  you  will  be  better  after.  Have  no  fear.  I  hold  you 
close — side  by  side  :  we  will  be  nearer  yet — heart  to  heart 
some  day."  That  is  from  Mr.  Hewlett's  pastoral,  from 
which  we  quote  here,  in  preference  to  his  romance,  for 
the  reason  that  fewer  readers  know  it.  But  The  Forest 
Lovers  has  such  passages  too.  Particularly  rich  is  The 
Forest  Lovers  in  pictures.  We  do  not  want  to  see  it 
illustrated,  but  an  artist  would  find  it  filled  with  material. 
There  is,  for  example,  that  early-morning  scene  where 
Isoult,  creeping  warily  from  Prosper's  side,  steals  into  the 
heart  of  the  herd  of  deer  and  draws  mUk  from  one  of  the 
does  :  a  scene  repeated  with  more  detail  later  in  the  book. 
But  on  almost  every  page  there  is  some  vivid  little  glimpse 
touched  in  with  sure  colour,  some  gem  of  landscape. 

Here  we  must  stop.  Mr.  Hewlett  is  so  various  and 
vivacious  that  it  would  be  possible  to  write  much  more  ; 
but  we  have  so  recently  dealt  with  his  work  that  to  say 
more  would  be  repetition.  It  is  enough  here  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  certain  of  his  more  striking  qualities, 
and  to  remark  that  he  seems  to  us  to  stand  out  among 
the  imaginative  writers  of  1898  as  a  vital  force. 


Mr.   Joseph    Conrad  and   "  Tales  of 

Unrest." 

Mr.  Conrad,  in  the  five  years  or  so  that  he  has  spent  on 
land,  setting  down  for  our  beguilement  some  of  the  stories 
that  had  come  to  him  during  his  life  at  sea,  has  produced 
only  four  books ;  but  they  have  been,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  written.  It  might  be  said  that  the  work  of 
no  novelist  now  working  gives  so  much  evidence  of 
patient  elaboration  of  style,  without,  however,  leaving 
any  sense  of  elaborateness.  Mr.  Conrad's  art  conceals 
art.  With  the  nicest  precision  of  epithet  (a  precision 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  recollect  that  he  lived 
so  long  at  sea)  Mr.  Conrad  tells  his  tales  of  strong 
men    fighting    the    elements,     of     emotional     crises,     of 
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settlers  in  foreign  lands  among  alien  people,  by  the  con- 
flict of  the  East  and  the  West,  of  savagery  and  civilisation. 
This  contrast  between  his  own  calm  and  the  turbulence  of 
his  subject-matter  lends  his  work  a  peculiarly  impressive 
character.  If  his  work  reminds  us  of  anyone  it  is 
Turgenev.  His  aloofness  is  Turgonev's.  But  his  poetry, 
his  outlook  on  life,  his  artistic  conscience — these  are  his 
own. 

Another  of  Mr.  Conrad's  distinguishing  qualities  that  he 
keeps  man  in  his  place.  e  has  an  eye  ever  vigilant  both 
for  the  transitory  porsons  of  his  drama  and  for  the  per- 
manent forces  at  their  back.  He  blends  human  beings  and 
nature.  The  puppet  never  fills  the  universe,  as  with  certain 
other  novelista.  Everything  is  related  and  harmonised. 
This  comprehensiveness  of  vision,  this  amplitude  of  out- 
look, makes  Mr.  Conrad  more  than  just  a  story  teller. 
He  seems  to  us  to  have  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Greek  tragic  dramatists.  He  has  their  irony.  He  sees 
80  much  at  once,  and  is  so  conscious  of  the  infinitesimal 
place  a  man  can  fill.  Hence  his  work  belongs  never  to 
cheerful  literature;  it  is  sombre,  melancholy,  searching. 
Yet  Mr.  Conrad  is  poet  too.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is 
aware  of  man's  shortcomings  he  is  profoundly  in  love  with 
his  capacities  for  grandeur,  with  his  potential  nobility.  He 
recognises  that  an  emotion  may  be  as  beautiful  as  a  night 
of  stars,  a  passion  as  tremendous  as  a  typhoon. 

It  is  Mr.  Conrad's  achievement  to  have  brought  the 
East  to  our  very  doors,  not  only  its  people— others  have 
done  that  conspicuously  well— but  its  feeling,  its  glamour, 
its  beauty  and  wonder.  He  is  one  of  the  notable  literary 
colonists.  He  has  annexed  the  Malay  Peninsula  for  us. 
With  him  it  is  not  merely  an  array  of  names  and  ethno- 
logical facts,  it  is  the  real  transference  to  paper  of  some- 
thing of  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  the  nation, 
described.  Here,  from  "  Karain,"  in  TaUn  of  Unrest,  is  a 
passage  from  a  picture  of  a  Makyan  paradise.  The 
writer  is  observing  the  land  from  the  sea— looking  upon 
it  for  the  first  time  :   " 

A  torrent  wound  about  like  a  dropped  thread.  Clumps 
of  fruit-troes  marked  the  villages ;  slim  pabns  put  their 
nodding  heads  together  above  the  low  houses ;  dried  palm- 
leaf  roofs  shone  afar,  like  roofs  of  gold,  behind  dark 
colonades  of  treo-trunka  ;  figures  passed  vivid  and  vanish- 
ing ;  the  smoke  of  fires  stood  upright  above  the  masses  of 
flowering  bushes ;  bamboo  fences  glittered,  running  away 
in  broken  lines  between  the  fields.  A  sudden  cry  on  the 
shore  sounded  plaintive  in  the  distance,  and  ceased 
abruptly,  as  if  stifled  in  the  downpour  of  sunshine ;  a  puff 
of  breeze  made  a  flash  of  darkness  on  the  smooth  water, 
touched  our  faces,  and  became  forgotten.  Nothing  moved. 
The  sun  blazed  down  into  a  shadowless  hollow  of  coloiu« 
and  stillness. 

This  description  opens  a  new  world  to  the  untravelled 
reader.  It  is  the  East.  And  Mr.  Conrad's  works  have 
many  such  passages,  quietly  written,  deliberate  and 
reserved,  yet  full  of  atmosphere  and  the  savour  of  the  land. 
He  makes  us  see  it  and,  what  is  more,  feel  it ;  and,  having 
done  so,  we  are — thus  familiarised  with  the  conditions — 
in  tune  for  the  story,  or  the  incident  that  is  to  follow. 

During  the  year  just  closed  Mr.  Conrad  has  given  us 
not  only  Tales  of  Unrest,  the  volume  which  we  crown,  but 
ftlso  a  short  stor^ — Youth:  a  AW/a^jV*— which  appeared 


in  Blackwood  in  the  summer.  Botl»  contributions  itrangthen 
our  opinion  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  hira.  YouUt 
is  merely  the  record  of  an  ill-starred  voyage,  yet  there  i« 
magic  in  it.  In  a  way  it  is  Mr.  Conrad's  most  humanly 
touching  work.  We  wish  to  aaaociate  Youth  with  TaUi  0/ 
Unrest  in  this  award. 


Spenser's  Tercentenary. 

Kino-street,  Westminster,  will  soon  be  obliterated  from 
the  map  of  London.  That  block  of  buildings  which 
separated  itj^a  few  weeks  ago  from  Parliament-street  is 


EDMUND  SPBN8EK. 
Ftnm  the  Portrait  in  th*  Pottemion  of  Mart  Sptneer  at  AlHurrpt. 

level  with  the.'ground,  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  recon- 
struction which  is  to  follow.  King-street  will  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  London  thoroughfares.  A  sad 
ending,  that,  for  a  notable  street.  In  olden  days  it  was 
the  only  route  from  Whitehall  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  one  of  the  numerous  inns  which  dotted  the 
street  in  the  sixteenth  centiuy  Edmund  Spenser  died. 
That  was  on  January  16,  1599,  a  date  which  Monday  next 
will  bring  round  for  the  three  hundredth  time. 

Spenser  was  starved  to  death— according  to  Ben  Jonson. 
The  legend  was  believed  for  many  generations,  but  we 
may  celebrate  the  poet's  tercentenary  free  of  any  sombre 
thoughts  which  credence  in  such  a  story  wotdd  surely 
bring.  As  r^well  tersely  put  it,  "  Spenser's  misejy  was 
exaggerated  by  succeeding  poets,  who  used  him  to  point  a 
moral,  and  from  the  shelter  of  his  tomb  launched  many  a 
shaft  of  sarcasm  at  an  unappreciative  public."  We  know 
now  that  in  the  October  before  his  death  Spenser  had  been 
appointed  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  that  instead 
of  being  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  Tyrone's  rebellion  he 
came  back  to  London  as  the  special  messenger  of  Sir 
Thomas  Norreys,  President  of  Munster.  Is  it  believable 
that  such  an  oflicial  of  Government,  on  such  an  errand, 
would  have^been  allowed  literally  to  starve  to  death  ? 
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Idle,  too,  is  all  that  talk  which  speaks  of  Spenser's 
death  as  taking  place  in  an  "  obscure  tavern  in  King- 
street."  It  is  clear  from  many  old  documents  that  King- 
street  was  the  recognised  resort  of  all  special  messengers 
to  the  Court,  and  there  is  Stow's  testimony  that  it  was  "  a 
very  great  thoroughfare,"  and  that  "for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  as  come  to  town  in  the  terms,  here  are  in 
this  street  some  good  inns  for  their  reception."  There 
was  a  time  when  any  poet  dying  at  all  mysteriously  was 
made  to  end  his  career  in  an  obscure  tavern. 

Spenser's  school  has  been  discovered  within  recent 
years.  While  investigating  the  Townley  MSS.,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Knowles  came  upon  an  account-book  setting  forth  the  wise 
uses  to  which  the  wealth  of  one  Eichard  Nowell  had  been 
put,  and  among  the  names  inscribed  there  he  found  that 
of  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  Further  examination 
showed  that  it  was  as  a  scholar  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  Spenser  became  a  sharer  in  Robert  Nowell' s 
bounty,  and  that  discovery  filled  in  the  blank  which  had 
hitherto  existed  in  the  poet's  biography  from  his  birth  to 
his  going  to  Cambridge.  Having  found  his  school,  it 
was  easy  to  identify  Spenser's  schoolmaster  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Richard  Mulcaster,  who  had  charge  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  for  many  years  from  its  foundation  in  1561 . 
And  a  notable  master  he  must  have  been  if  we  may  credit 
Andrew  Fuller' s  characteristic  picture  of  his  methods  of 
tuition : 

In  a  morning  he  would  exactly  and  plainly  construe  and 
parse  the  lesson  to  his  scholars  ;  which  done,  he  slept  his 
hour  (custom  made  him  critical  to  proportion  it)  in  his 
desk  in  the  school,  but  woe  be  to  the  scholar  that  slept  the 
while.  Awaking,  he  heard  them  accurately ;  and  Atropoa 
might  be  persuaded  to  pity  as  soon  as  he  to  pardon,  where 
he  found  just  fault.  The  prayers  of  cockering  mothers 
prevailed  with  him  as  much  as  the  requests  of  indulgent 
fathers,  rather  increasing  than  mitigating  his  severity  on 
their  offending  children ;  but  his  sharpness  was  the 
better  endured  because  impartial ;  and  many  excellent 
scholars  were  bred  under  him. 

No  authority  has  ever  judged  the  question  of  Spenser's 
portrait  iu  a  satisfactory  manner.  That  which  has  usually 
been  selected  for  engraving  is  known  as  the  Lord  Chester- 
field portrait,  while  the  photograph  given  herewith  was 
taken  from  the  oil  painting  in  the  possession  of  Earl 
Spencer.  These  two  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
the  diiferent  classes  of  Spenser  portraits,  and  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  types  are  utterly  beyond  reconcilia- 
tion. As  there  is  nothing  of  vrauemllance  about  the  Lord 
Chesterfield  type,  we  are  driven  to  the  Althorp  type  of 
necessity.  Earl  Spencer's  portrait  is  a  copy  by  Sir  Henry 
Eaebum  of  the  original  at  Dupplin  Castle.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  there  died  at  Mallow  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  poet,  and  he  was  credited  with  the 
possession  of  an  original  portrait  of  Spenser.  Of  that 
canvas,  however,  nothing  is  known.  But  a  guess  may  be 
hazarded.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Aubrey  Harcourt,  of 
Nuneham  Courtney,  has  an  original  portrait  of  Spenser, 
and  it  may  be  that  that  is  the  one  formerly  at  Mallow. 
In  any  case,  the  question  of  the  poet's  likeness  offers  a 
capital  subject  for  some  student  willing  to  be  rewarded 
with  small  returns  for  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble. 

According  to  some  family  papers  recently  brought  to 
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light  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  there  was  an 
Edmund  Spenser  living  in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  expressed  the 

conviction  that  if 
he  could  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the 
Duke  of  Marl- 
borough his  Grace 
would  procure  him 
some  employment 
'•  on  account  of  my 
family,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  my 
being  descended 
from  the  famous 
poet  of  this  name." 
That  scheme  not 
prospering,  Ed- 
mund Spenser  pro- 
posed to  edit  hia 
great  ancestor's 
works,  and  actually 
prepared  a  speci- 
men page  and  a 
receipt  form  for 
subscribers.  A  year 
later  someone 
writes  :  "  Pray, 
what  has  become  of 
Mr.  Spenser?  Will 
he  or  will  he  not  go 
on  with  the  publi- 
cation of  Spenser's  works  ?  I  am  much  teased  by  such 
subscribers  as  I  got  him,  to  return  the  money,  which  I 
have  promised  soon  to  do  unless  he  immediately  proceeds." 
Edmund  Spenser,  edited  by  Edmund  Spenser,  is  still  un- 
known to  English  literature. 


LONDON 
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TITLE-  PAGE  OF   THE  FIRST   EDITION. 


Books  One   Does  Not  Read. 

"Does  anyone  read  Jlasselax  to-day ?"  the  Academy  asks 
in  noticing  the  new  edition  of  that  preposterous  romance. 
I  am  q>iite  sure  that  nobody  does.  It  is  mercifully  brief ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  book  one  would  take  upon  a 
fisliing  excursion  or  a  honeymoon,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Emperor 
Menelek,  although  the  absurd  hero  jmrports  to  have  been 
a  prince  of  Abyssinia.  Most  men  of  letters,  perhaps,  read 
or  try  to  read  it  once  in  their  lives — usually  during  that 
early  stage  of  their  pilgrimage  when  they  have  not  yet 
learned  what  an  uncommon  amount  of  rubbish  is  contained 
in  books  once  reputed  classical.  As  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  he  has  probably  never  heard  of  it — and  his  state  is 
the  more  gracious.  For  the  sake  of  the  Vincent  Press  I 
may  hope,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  amateurs  wlio  will 
buy  their  book,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  white  vellum 
binding  and  the  sage-green  ribbons  and  the  amiable  eccen- 
tricities of  its  typographical  arrangement.  They  will  not 
buy  it  for  the  sake  of  its  contents,  unless  they  should  be 
consumed  with  curiosity,  in  which  case  the  usual  punish- 
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ment  of    that  original   sin   will  not  delay  to  fall  upon 
them. 

But  Ra»»elaa  is  only  one  of  the  many  books  which,  by 
convention,  we  call  classical,  although  they  are  very  poor 
stuff.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  resent  my  describing 
Dr.  Johnson's  little  book  as  mere  pompous  nonsense ;  but 
is  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  much  better?  As  it  chanced,  I 
never  read  the  adventures  of  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  family 
iintil  I  had  reached  years  of  some  maturity ;  and  I  shall 
never  read  them  again.  It  is  beyond  measure  astonishing 
to  me  tliat  a  great  deal  of  Goldsmith's  reputation  should  be 
supposed  to  rest  upon  this  over-rated  book.  I  admit  that 
it  contains  a  few  good  phrases,  but  as  a  story  it  is  simply 
silly  and  inane.  When  I  turn  over  its  leaves  to  refresh  my 
memory  I  am  reminded  irresistibly  that,  even  to  an  indulgent 
friend  in  the  flesh,  ho  seemed  to  "  write  like  an  angel  and 
talk  like  poor  Poll."  Some  of  Goldsmith's  talk,  one  would 
suppose,  got  into  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Its  fatuous 
tediousness  makes  one  impatient,  and  one  falls  to  wonder- 
ing how  such  a  man  could  write  such  trash.  Were  we  not, 
in  literature  as  in  all  things  else,  the  slaves  of  shibboleth, 
we  should  long  ago  have  rated  the  book  at  its  true  value. 
Wo  have,  perhaps,  been  blinded  to  some  extent  by  the 
personality  of  Goldsmith,  so  engaging  and  helpless,  so  fidl 
of  sweet  and  manly  childishness.  It  is  the  childishness,  I 
fear,  that  is  in  the  Vicar. 

Let  me  wind  up  with  a  mere  impostor.  Neither  the 
rampageous  Doctor  nor  the  gentle  "  Goldy "  was  an  im- 
postor ;  and  they  will  both  live  as  long  as  literature, 
although  not  on  the  strength  of  their  prose  fiction,  I  should 
hope.  But  what  of  Sainte-Beuve  ?  Was  there  ever  a 
reputation  so  little  deserved  ?  I  declare  that  there  is  not 
a  page  in  the  Caiueries  du  Lundi  which  might  not 
have  been  written  by  any  journalist  of  average  accom- 
plishment. We  are  always  deploring  that  the  "gay 
science  "  of  criticism  has  fallen  upon  evil  days ;  but  there 
are  a  dozen  papers  published  in  London  which  print  every 
week  criticism  quite  as  keen,  as  luminous,  as  original, 
and  as  brilliantly  expressed  as  anything  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  ever  wrote.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  another  case  of 
"  all  can  raise  the  flower  now,  for  all  have  got  the  seed  "  ; 
and  my  appreciation  of  Sainte-Beuve  may  fail  for  the 
same  reason  that  Sketches  by  Boz  strikes  me  as  cheap  and 
journalistic.  But  if  that  be  so,  if  we  really  have  bettered 
tiie  teaching  of  our  masters,  why  not  realise  the  truth, 
and  cease  to  bestow  extravagant  praise  upon  work  which 
is  no  better  than  many  living  men  are  doing  simply 
because  John  Doe  was  the  first  to  do  it  ?  Eender  unto 
Doo  the  things  that  are  his  due;  but  let  us  recognise 
that,  although  we  reverence  him  as  a  devancier,  his  place 
is  a  museum,  and  not  the  living  stage  of  literature. 

J.  P.  B. 


[Yet  Rasselas  still  has  friends.  While  the  bold  J.  P.  B. 
was  inditing  his  letter,  another  correspondent,  J.  J.  P.,  was 
composing  the  little  note  that  follows,  which  reached  us 
by  the  same  post.] 

"As  to  '  anyone  reading  Rastelas  to-day,'  may  I 
answer—'  I  do  '  ?  I  am  re-reading  it  slowly  this  very  day, 
so  as  not  to  get  through  it  too  soon.  Yes,  and  with  a 
mingled  keen  and  restful  enjoyment;  not  as  a  hill- top,  or 


an  hysterical  screocher,  nor  even,  perhaps,  aa  much  of  a 
tale,  and  yet  aa  one  of  the  most  beautiful  work*  of  fiction 
and  most  perfect  pieces  of  gracious  and  stately  wisdom  in 
existence.  No  doubt  many  another  '  one '  will  say  the 
same,  and  greatly  rejoice  in  the  white  vellum  with  sage- 
green  ribbons.  And  let  those  who  haven't,  forthwith 
begin." 

Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Th»  "  Duke  Algernon  "  of  Northumberland  die<l  a  devout 
Irvingite,  and  his  faith  is  shared  by  Duke  Henry,  who,  at 
the  mature  age  of  fifty-fivo,  succeeds  him.  At  Alnwick 
the  Duke  had  his  private  chapel,  and  many  Londoners 
must  be  aware  of  the  beautiful  Catholic  Apostolic  Church 
more  within  their  reach  at  Alburj-,  the  duke's  Surrey 
home.  In  his  appointments  to  the  livings  in  his  gift,  the 
Duke  was  able  to  give  scope  to  many  of  his  most  cherished 
convictions  ;  for  you  can  be  very  much  enamoured  of 
Irvingism,  and  yet  remain  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England.  So  far  as  Irvingism  was  a  mere  reaction 
against  tlie  barer  forms  of  Protestantism,  it  has,  perhaps, 
lost  one  of  its  mainsprings.  Bom  in  the  bosom  of  Presby- 
terianism,  before  the  days  of  "  the  Catholic  revival  "  even 
in  Anglicanism,  it  was  at  that  time  an  amazing  apparition, 
not  to  Irving's  friend,  Carlyle,  only,  but  even  to  orthodox 
Church-of-England  men.  Many  things  have  happened  since 
then,  and  Anglican  churches  in  great  number  rival  in 
ritual  and  in  symbolism  the  beautiful  church  in  Gordon- 
square,  which  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  a  Koman 
Catholic  sanctuary. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  early  seventies,  when  the 
present  Duke  was  a  young  man,  he  himself  was 
hardly  able  to  distinguish  between  Gordon-square  and 
Farm-street;  and  a  long  voyage  was  prescribed  as  the 
cure — an  effectual  one  it  seems  —  against  the  mental 
travels  towards  Rome.  The  new  Earl  Percy,  too,  is  a 
great  wanderer  away  from  his  South  Kensington  seat  in 
Parliament.  He,  too,  is  of  the  Irvingites  immovably; 
though  one  of  his  greatest  friends  and  his  fellow-traveller 
in  the  East,  Lord  Encombe,  has  recently  joined  tlxe  Roman 
Church.  Little  is  heard  now  of  "the  gift  of  tongues"  or 
of  those  other  mystical  manifestations  which  seem  to  link 
together  in  some  ways  the  temperaments  of  Savonarola  and 
Edward  Irving;  but  deep,  abiding,  and  controlling  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  humbly-born  Scottish  preacher 
on  the  lives,  first  of  a  rich  banker,  Henry  Drummond, 
then  on  his  daughter,  and  through  her  on  her  husband, 
the  Duke  who  has  just  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  her  son,  the  Duke  who  now  reigns, 
and  on  the  Duke  to  be.  This  sort  of  uplifting  unworldli- 
ness  has  many  illustrations  in  modem  life.  They  are  not 
proclaimed  and  canvassed  as  are  the  failures  and  deteriora- 
tions and  falls.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  For  it  proves 
that  man's  natural  and  normal  condition  is  goo<lne88,  and 
that  the  departure  from  it  is  the  "news"  that  is  to  be 
noised  abroad. 


Tire  new  judge.    Sir   T.    T.    Bucknill,   had  a  tumble 
the  other  day  in  the  hunting-field ;  and  there  is  a  general 
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feeling  in  the  profession  that  the  horse  he  rode  committed 
a  gross  contempt  by  anticipating  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
reversing  him. 

Mb.  Lecky,  who  is  as  personal  as  you  like  on  some 
occasions,  devotes  several  paragraphs  of  history  to  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  eye — or  the  eyelid  either — is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  write  about.  You  are  sure  to  be 
wrong  if  you  do,  as  when  Procter  calls  Coleridge's  eyes 
grey  and  Carlyle  calls  them  brown,  or  when  Eossetti's  eyes 
are  described  in  a  catalogue  of  colours  by  his  different 
friends,  or  when  Matthew  Arnold  says,  Charlotte 
Bronte's  eyes  were  grey,  though  she  herself  calls  them 
green,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  pronounces  them  to  be  a 
reddish  hazel.  Not  all  his  contemporaries,  then,  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  that  Gladstone  had  "  a  bird- 
of-prey  eye,  fierce,  luminous,  and  re.stless."  Bacon's 
eye,  Aubrey  tells  us,  was  Hke  a  viper's,  and  some  have 
said  the  same  of  Gladstone's.  Others  talk  of  the  wolf, 
and  yet  others  of  the  lamb.  Amid  so  many  contra- 
dictory impressions,  one  need  not  hesitate  to  add  one's 
own.  In  talking  of  anything  that  excited  him,  and  par- 
ticularly in  any  allusions  to  the  great  misfortunes— or, 
most  of  all,  the  madness — of  others,  Gladstone  did,  un- 
doubtedly, show  a  wild  eye.  It  was  the  eye  of  the  bird 
of  prey,  perhaps ;  but  the  bird  of  prey  was  the  eagle,  who 
soars  as  well  as  devours.  To  walk  past  the  cages  of  the 
eagles  at  the  Zoo  is  to  recall  Gladstone's  eye  over  and  over 
again .  But  you  recall  it  also,  and  equally,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  row  of  adoring  saints  in  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Venetian  school  in  the  National  Gallery. 


People  in  New  York  are  said  to  have  been  surprised 
the  other  night  by  the  number  of  persons  who  came  in 
motor-cars  to  a  great  entertainment.  But  the  New 
Yorker  is  nothing  if  not  practical,  and  he  has  discovered 
that  the  motor-car  has  a  real  mission  to  replace  horses 
that  may  be  kept  waiting  for  hours  in  the  streets  in 
inclement  weather. 


So  many  uncandid  things  are  said  and  done  that  some 
men  are  perforce  cynical  without  cause.  That  is  why 
some  mystery  has  been  imagined  to  lurk  behind  the 
suicide  of  Count  F.  Karolyi,  and  "the  usual  verdict"  of 
temporary  insanity  has  been  received  in  some  quarters 
with  a  tongue  in  the  cheek.  But  ill-health  and  the 
depression  following  on  influenza  were,  in  fact,  the  only 
motives  to  which  his  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was 
assigned,  not  only  by  the  jury,  but  by  his  intimate 
friends.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  known  to  deprive  wilful  suicides  of 
"  religious  burial,"  sent  her  emis&ary  in  the  person  of  a 
priest  of  the  Jesuit  Church  in  Farm  -  street  to  read  the 
office  of  the  dead  over  the  body  of  the  young  diplomat 
in  his  rooms  in  Piccadilly. 

The  Empress  Frederic,  in  common  with  most  people 
who  have  suffered  great  losses,  has  a  horror  of  partings ; 
and  in  saying  good-bye  to  the  Queen  this  week,  after  her 
long  visit  to  England,  her  feelings  can  easily  be  divined. 
Nor  is  the  separation  a  less  mournful  one  to  the  Queen. 
There  are  always  in  large  families  one  or  two  children 


with  whom  parents  deal  almost  on  the  equality  of  con- 
temporaries. Among  the  Queen's  sons,  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Albany  in  whom  she  found  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
confidant.  The  loss  his  death  was  to  her  has  never  been 
made  good ;  none  of  her  other  sons  has  taken  his  place, 
and  her  meetings  with  them  are  few  and  far  between. 
Among  her  daughters,  the  Empress  Frederic,  especially  in 
the  last  decade,  has  been  on  particularly  confidential  terms 
of  friendship  with  her  mother,  as  confidential,  for  instance, 
as  those  existing  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie;  and  the  long  stay  made  in  England  by  her  eldest 
daughter  has  now  so  accustomed  the  Queen  to  her  society 
that  she  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  an  absentee.  When- 
ever she  returns,  England  will  welcome  her  "  Princess 
Eoyal "  back  again. 


Lady  Btjtler,  who  gives  up  Dover  Castle  almost 
immediately  to  Major-General  Eundle,  will  stay  in  town 
until  she  sails  to  Capetown  on  the  Carwhrook  Castle. 
Mme.  Albani  wiU  also  be  on  board. 


Lady  Hebmione  Blackwood,  who  is  about  to  enter  a 
London  hospital  as  a  nurse,  is  the  inheritor  of  some  of  the 
beauty  for  which  her  grandmother  and  her  great-aunts 
were  famous.  For  some  time  her  familj-  opposed  her 
wish  to  go  into  the  wards  ;  and  they  finally  consented  only 
on  the  condition  that  the  hospital  should  be  a  children's 


Things  Seen. 

Casualty. 

The  shops  exhibited  luxuries  from  aU  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and,  in  the  fine  frosty  afternoon,  hundreds  of  people 
who  had  more  than  they  needed,  walked  or  drove  up  and 
down  the  busy  and  fashionable  street  in  search  of  some- 
thing, anything,  which  they  did  not  already  possess.  It 
was  a  beautifvd  sight  for  the  sandwich  men. 

The  entrance  to  the  picture-gallery  was  full  of  footmen 
waiting  for  their  masters  to  leave  the  private  view ;  new 
carriages  continually  arrived  before  the  portico,  and  a 
constant  procession  across  the  pavement  of  exquisitely- 
attired  women  and  attentive  men  interfered  seriously 
with  the  foot  traffic.  A  little  higher  up  the  street  was  a 
crowd  bending  over  a  particular  part  of  the  gutter.  I 
edged  my  way  in,  and  saw,  amid  the  forest  of  legs,  a  con- 
siderable pool  of  blood.  No  one  spoke  ;  we  merely  stared 
at  the  blood,  stared  and  stared  :  that  contented  us. 

I  turned  back  to  the  gallery  entrance,  for  I  also  was 
going  to  the  private  view.  A  young  woman  came  forth, 
tall,  imperious,  young,  beautiful.  She  was  dressed  in 
fawn  cloth,  with  opulent  furs,  and  a  violet  toque;  her 
muff  hung  at  her  waist  from  a  thin  gold  chain.  She 
glanced  round  in  search  of  her  footman  and  her  carriage. 
Immediately  a  carriage  swept  rather  loosely  to  the  edge  of 
the  pavement.  The  footman  was  driving ;  there  was  no 
one  else  on  the  box  ;  and  the  horses  were  excited. 

The  footman  flushed  as  the  woman  approached  him. 
He  bent  down  to  her,  one  eye  on  the  animals  and  the  otlier 
timidly  upon  her. 
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"Where    is    Jepsonl"'    she   asked,  with  cold    annoy- 


ance. 


"If  you  please,  m'lady,  there's  beon  an  accident!  Just 
after  you  went  into  the  gallery  the  horses  swerved — they 
were  frightened  at  a  'bus  horse  which  had  fell  down — and 
Jepson  was  tlirown  oft  on  to  the  pavement,  on  his  head, 
m'lady,  very  peculiar " 

"  Where  is  Jepson  ?  " 

"  Police  took  him  to  the  hospital,  m'lady." 

"  What  hospital  V  " 

"I  don't  know,  m'lady." 

The  woman  bit  her  lip. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  No,  m'lady  ;  but  he's  lost  a  sight  of  blood." 

Witli  a  movement  of  the  elbow,  almost  imperceptible, 
the  footman  indicated  the  pool  of  blood. 

The  woman  looked,  and  looked  back.  She  was  abso- 
lutely calm. 

"  Can  I  trust  you  to  manage  the  horses  'i  " 

"  Yes,  m'lady." 

"You're  sure?" 

"  Yes,  m'lady." 

"  Home,  then." 

She  entered  the  carriage.  The  footman  seemed  relieved. 
Gathering  the  reins  up  tight,  he  clicked  to  Jepson's  horses 
and  drove  away,  trying  not  to  look  self-conscious,  and 
failing  in  the  attempt. 


The  Mail  Train. 

Darkness  had  slowly  come  over  the  earth ;  the  stars 
twinkled  more  brightly  overhead.  It  was  very  still  and 
quiet  as  I  came  down  the  hillside  to  the  plain.  The  path 
led  me  to  a  level  crossing ;  I  leaned  on  the  gate  and 
watched  the  unerring  metal  lines.  Their  strong  soul 
subdued  me  strangely.  Along  the  lonely  miles,  by  the 
unbroken  contact  of  metallic  substance,  was  carried  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  a  moving  line  of  carriages.  Their 
easy  ability  calmly  awaited  the  carrying  out  of  their  duty 
to  the  distant  but  approaching  ponderous  mass.  And  I — 
poor  mortal — but  faintly  understood  their  expectant  thriU. 

Far  away  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  a  whistle  screamed, 
and  the  sound  came  to  me  gently,  telling  of  the  approach- 
ing train.  A  few  seconds  of  impatient  delay,  a  beaded 
line  of  lights  trailing  across  the  plain,  and  then  the  stem, 
red  eye  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  track  and  bore  down 
on  us  swiftly.  A  second  more,  the  rails  clinched  and  lay 
there  bravely  as  the  pulsating  mass  of  living  iron  shook 
past  me  with  its  thunder  and  lire.  The  lesser  things 
making  up  the  train  followed  unquestioningly,  the  tame 
lights  within  them  Hitting  by  rapidly,  showing  for  an 
instant  travellers  witliin,  unconscious  of  any  watching 
eye.  On,  round  the  curve,  the  carriages  rolled  with  mes- 
meric obedience  in  the  track  of  their  hoarse  conqueror. 
The  receding  end  showed  a  quiet  green  lamp  leaning  low 
in  grateful  thanks  to  the  faithful  metal  rails.  An  absurd 
enthusiasm  swept  over  me.  1  sprang  on  to  the  gate  and 
bared  my  head.     A  tremor  passed  through  my  frame. 

"Her  Majesty's  Mail,"  I  shouted  in  a  ringing  voice. 
The  hill  in  the  durkness  behind  sent  back  a  faint  echo  : 
"  Her  Majesty's  Mail." 


Bilked. 

A  TiiiTMi',  a  prolonged  creaking,  and  the  two  vehicle«  were 
securely  locked — a  hansom  and  a  flaming  post-otBce  van  ; 
and  the  drivers  were  at  once  engaged  in  controversy.  The 
crowd  settled  itself  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  as  is  its  wont.  I 
stood  upon  the  pavement  of  Charing  Cross-road  and  casually 
watched.  Then  from  the  held-up  hansom  clambered  the 
minute  figure  of  a  grizzled  woman,  and  in  a  nimble  moment 
was  close  to  me  upon  the  side-walk.  There  she  stood  and 
watched  the  altercation.  The  hansom  was  presently  dis- 
entangled, and  the  driver,  still  hurling  hard  words  over  his 
shoulder,  suddenly  whipped  up  his  horse.  In  a  moment  he 
had  resumed  his  place  in  the  lino  of  northward  traffic,  and 
a  dozen  wheeled  things  divided  him  from  bis  trembling 
fare.  Once  she  whispered  "  Hi !  "  and  then  she  became 
resigned.  I  attempted  to  reinforce  her  timid  hail,  but  it 
was  a  time  of  catarrh  with  me.  Meanwhile  No.  37,56'( 
was — witli  a  portmanteau,  a  box,  and  an  umbtellii — 
hastening  earnestly  towards  Highgate. 


Drama. 

A  Cold  Hash  of  Robertson. 

VicroK  Hugo  once  said :  "  II  ne  faut  pas  revoir  les  femmes 
qu'on  a  aimees  dans  sa  jeunesse;  elles  sont  bien  laides, 
bien  edentoes,  bien  ridicules."  With  equal  point  one  may 
say  the  same  of  plays.  In  both  cases  there  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  rare.  Of  the  Eobertson  gproup  of  plays, 
epoch-making  in  their  day,  only  "  Caste "  retains  any 
genuine  vitality.  That  may  live  as  long  as  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "Money."  But  "School"  is  one  of  those 
destined  to  be  laid  on  that  upper  shelf  where  the  dust 
is  never  disturbed.  Mr.  John  Hare  has  revived  it  at  the 
Globe;  but  it  is  hardly  a  revival — it  is  rather  a  galvani- 
sation of  the  old  comedy  into  life.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Kobertson's  reputation  had  this  minor 
work  of  his  been  allowed  to  rest  in  oblivion  or  to  survive 
only  in  the  memory  of  sentimental  playgoers  who  assisted 
at  the  Comedy  Benaissance  effected  by  the  Bancrofts  in 
the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  thirty  years  ago.  That 
"  School "  is  a  minor  work  of  its  author's  may  be  disputed, 
by  virtue  of  the  cogent  test  of  the  box-office  returns.  We 
have  Sir  Squire  and  Lady  Bancroft's  word  for  it  in  their 
Reminiscences  that  it  drew  more  money  in  its  own  day  than 
"  Caste."  But  for  that  there  were  special  reasons.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Bancrofts  was  growing  in  popiilarity; 
and  in  Naomi  Tighe,  the  pert  and  frolicsome  schoolgirl, 
Lady — then  Mrs. — Bancroft  found  a  part  after  her  own 
heart.  My  theatrical  recollections  do  not  go  as  far  back  as 
the  production  of  "  School,"  but  by  all  accounts  Naomi 
Tighe  was  the  idol  of  the  town,  and,  knowing  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft's arch  and  fascinating  manner,  one  can  readily 
picture  what  her  performance  must  have  been.  As  for  the 
merits  of  the  play  itself,  it  is  certainly  difficult  for 
the  younger  generation  who  visit  the  Globe  to  realise  that 
they  are  in  presence  of  a  reputed  masterpiece.  They 
sat  through  the  first  night  stolidly  and  blankly  wondering 
where  the  wit  and  the  sparkle,  the  graphic  characterisation, 
above  all,  the  wonderful  naturalism  of   Bobertson  were 
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coming  in ;  and  I  fancy  the  veterans,  the  old  brigade, 
laudatores  temporis  acti,  were  in  pretty  much  the  same  case. 
They  were  like  the  German  baker  described  by  Hawthorne, 
who  found  in  England  a  very  respectable  Fatherland,  but 
■who  for  thirty  years  cherished  the  memory  of  his  beloved 
Saxony  as  a  still  more  desirable  home,  until  in  an  evil 
moment  he  returned  there  and  was  dillusionised.  Sentiment 
counts  for  much  in  the  reverence  which  has  hedged  in  the 
Eobertsonian  tradition,  and  a  revival  like  that  of  Saturday 
night  blows  sentiment  to  the  winds.  If  you  have  an  ideal, 
it  is  better  not  to  bring  it  down  into  the  market-place  for 
the  thoughtless  crowd  to  scoff  at. 

Besides  the  Naomi  Tighe  of  Mrs.  Bancroft,   one  of  the 
popular  features  of  "  School  "  was  the  Beau  Farintosh  of 
Mr.  John  Hare,  then   as  now,  professedly  speaking,  an 
"old  man."     As  there  is  no  other  member  of  the  original 
cast  to  take  a  part  with  him,  it  is  probably  for  the  sake 
of   his   Beau   Farintosh   that    Mr.  Hare   undertakes   this 
revival.     Alas  !  time  has  been  no  kinder  to  Beau  Farintosh 
than  to  the  piece  generally.     Not  that  Mr.  Hare  does  not 
play  it  with  all  his  old  skill ;  he  probably  does.     But  this 
elderly  buck,  dyed  and  painted,  is  no  living,  breathing 
personage  at  all ;   he  is  a  hideous  scarecrow — a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  a  simulacrum  which  the  actor  shakes 
to  look  like  life.     One  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  in  the 
reality  of  Beau  Farintosh.     Mr.  Hare  has  within  our  own 
time  given  us  much  better  work  than  this — in  "A  Pair  of 
Spectacles,"   for  instance,   which    will    go   down   in  the 
annals  without  one-twentieth  part  of  the  lustre  of  "  School," 
though  both  are  adaptations.      Where,  then,   are  we  to 
look  for  the  wonderful  naturalness  of  "School,"  which  it 
18  said  helped   so  materially  to  break  down  the  inflated 
methods  of  an  earlier  day  ?     I  confess  I  see  it  nowhere 
except  in   the   love   scene  in  the  moonlight,  where  Lord 
Beaufoy   and  Bella  do  their   flirting  over  the   milk  jug. 
A  pretty  sentiment  pervades  this  episode ;   but  the  milk 
jug  is  not  new,  it  played  a  part  in  "  Caste,"  where  also, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  stiff  and  severely  aristocratic 
Captain    Hawtree    boils    the    kettle    for  tea,   and    such 
devices    easUy  lose    their    freshness.      In    the    general 
scheme     of     the    play     convention     is     pushed     to    the 
extreme.      The   serious   pair  of   lovers    is    balanced    by 
a    comic    pair ;     and   in   the   end   not   only   is   the   poor 
governess-pupil,    the  school  drudge,  married  to   a  noble 
lord,  but  she  proves  to   be  the  long-lost  child   of  Beau 
Farintosh  himself,  who,  in  the  last  act,  is  stripped  of  his 
cosmetics,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  her  a  paternal  bless- 
ing.    In  fact,   "  School "  is  avowedly  founded  upon   the 
fairy  tale   of    "  Cinderella  "    (through  the  German),  and 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  snatches  of  that  tale  are 
listened  to,  one  gathers  that  the  big  girls  at  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sutcliffe's  academy  are  making  their  acquaintance   with 
the  classic  fable  for  the  first  time.     Mr.  Frank  Gillmore 
and   Miss   Mabel  Terry-Lewis^a   young   actress   of  rare 
promise — play   the   serious  lovers  very  prettily  ;  they  do 
much,  indeed,  to  redeem  the  artificiality  of  the  piece.     It  is 
less  easy  to  accept  the  Naomi  Tighe  of  Miss  Harvey,  and 
the  Jack  Pointz  of  Mr.  F.  Kerr  ;  Miss  Harvey  is  alert  and 
vivacious,  but  she  does  not  look  the  schoolgirl  well ;  while 
her  lover,  in  Mr.  Kerr's  hands,  degenerates  into  a  modern 
"bounder,"     ill-mannered    to    the    point    of    vulgarity, 


though  manifestly  intended  to  be  a  gentleman — "  one 

the  Pointz's  of shire."     Perhaps  "School"  suffers  a 

little  from  its  modern  acting.  It  enjoyed  an  ideal  cast  in 
the  old  days,  and  its  champions  say  it  is  essentially  an 
actors'  play.     As  a  relic,  it  is  worth  seeing. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Penley,  the  creator  of  "Charley's  Aunt," 
reappears  at  length  in  a  new  farce  at  the  Royalty,  playing 
the  part  of  a  quaint  and  eccentric  nobleman  who,  returning 
to  his  ancestral  estate  after  thirty  years'  absence  (are  there 
such  noblemen  ?),  is  mistaken  by  his  own  relatives  for 
half-a-dozen  different  people  in  turn.  The  piece  will  not 
advance  Mr.  Penley's  reputation,  but  it  may  help  to 
prevent  his  being  forgotten. 

J.  F.  N. 


Correspondence. 

Rejected  Addresses. 

Sir, — I  had  sent  in  the  course  of  six  recent  months  no 
fewer  than  seven  contributions  to  a  well-known  weekly 
paper,  all  dated  from  my  home  at  Nunhead.  None  were 
accepted,  although  they  seem  to  me  to  have  conformed  to 
every  requirement.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  removed  to  one  of 
the  Inns.  Oddly  enough,  all  my  articles  dated  thence 
are  being  accepted  readily.  This  has  led  me  to  wonder 
whether  it  may  not  be  a  piece  of  wisdom  in  suburban 
writers  to  use  a  central  address,  thus  converting  their 
Tooting  or  Harringay  geese  into  Gray's-inn  or  Adelphi 
Chambers'  swans. — I  am,  &c.,  H.  H.  G. 


"Hubert    Ellis"    and  "  F.    Davenant." 

Sir,  —  Happening  to  have  a  number  of  volumes  of 
Beeton's  Boi/'s  Own  Annuals,  1  looked  up  Hubert  Ellis, 
which  begins  the  volume  for  1865.  In  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  introduction  the  author  says  of  the  wording  of  the 
second  part  of  the  title : 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  editor  has 
authority  for  wording  it  as  he  has  done,  in  the  title  of 
one  of  Wiclif  8  books,  written  about  the  date  at  which  this 
story  begins.  The  book  is  called  "  Wycklifife's  Wycket, 
whyche  he  made  in  Kyug  Eicard's  days  the  second.  A 
verye  brefe  diflinition  of  the  wordes  '  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum.'  " 

In  the  volume  for  1 868  appear  two  plates  of  contributors' 
portraits,  accompanied  by  short  notices.  Francis  Davenant 
appears  on  Plate  1,  and  the  notice  runs  as  follows  : 

Francis  Davenant  (a  nom-de-plume)  is  a  barrister  who 
may  one  of  these  days  sit  on  the  wool-sack  and  feed  on 
seals.  A  shrewd,  clever  lawyer,  but  not  to  be  tied  down 
with  red  tape  to  nisi  prius  precedents.  He  has  a  facile 
pen,  and  can  conjure  up  the  heroes  of  Old  England  with 
extraordinary  power — witness  his  stories  from  history  in 
the  Boy's  Own  Mayaziue.  ...  A  series  of  papers  on  the 
Bench  and  Bar,  from  the  pen  of  F.  Davenant,  have 
appeared  in  London  Society, 

If  you  desire  to  see  the  portrait,  I  will  send  you  the  volume 
containing  it  with  pleasure. — I  am,  &c., 

Baildon,  Yorks.  0.  Firth. 
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Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.   14. 

Some  very  intereetini;  answora  have  boon  received  in  repponie  to 
last  week's  (laestion,  f>  r  the  HU^Kesticn  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  "  M.  C.  E."  Four  words  were,  perhaps  too  many  to  ask.  Several 
persons  give  one  excellent  neolog ue  and  three  indifTerent  ones.  A 
few  give  two  good  examples.  No  one  has  sent  in  an  ideal  list  of 
four  words,  but  Mrs.  II.  M.  Bayne,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Black- 
heath  Hill,  S.E ,  mentions  three  words  that  seem  to  us  worthy 
cnoupfh  to  entitle  her  to  the  yiHze.  We  have  therefore  sent  her 
a  cheque  for  a  guinea.    This  is  Mrs.  Bayne's  list : 

Iliiiifcr :  A  letter  written  after  staying  with  a  friend,  to 
express  your  gratitude  for  the  time  spent  under  his  hospitable 
roof.      • 

f 'rut lull  :  An  occurrence  which  enableg  you  to  "crow" 
over  another  person.  It  is  the  noun  corresponding  to  Mr. 
KipIiDR-'s  interjections,  "  Gloats,  gloats  and  fids  I  " 

lllmiliimcr :  One  who  declines  to  go  to  church,  because,  he 
sayn,  he  worships  G  jd  more  easily  '•  under  the  blue  dome  "  of 
heaven. 

Iliilmiiiinitx  :  Orifrinally  "baby"  for  Parmesan  biscuits; 
aud  henc--,  any  treasure  trove  between  meals. 

"  Roofer "  and  "  Bluedimer "  are  two  words  that  are  really 
needed,  and  "Crotion'  is  also  happy.  One  of  the  happiest  words 
>  icKled  by  the  competiiion  is  7V;(«H(//»fv«i^(i(i/) — A  stupid  writer — 
sent  by  A.  T.  de  M.  Some  competitors  went  astray  by  including 
words  which  have  pasted  into  current  nse,  whereas  we  par- 
ticularly desiied  original  and  private  terms.  We  find  squuh, 
p\tHc  and  piftlivg,  rlnirchiimtij.  gvJHii,  disrnneinher,  and  horesome 
—  to  name  no  others.  Most  people  know  these,  and  hence  they 
do  not  really  count. 

A  selection  of  good  words  follows  : 

Tdjl'ij-spinih'r :  The  type  of  English  squire  who  wears  a  New- 
market coat  with  large  buttons  and  cuts  a  figure  at  Gloodwood. 

[A.  N.,  London.] 

Jilaasira :  Opposed  to  classics.  [E.G.,  Hull.] 

Arclieeolibird  :  A  term  applied  to  an  archasologist  who  looks  the 
part-  [J.  R.  M.  M.,  Glasgow.] 

i'lojmlfnt :  One's  adipose  annt's  method  of  sitting  or  reclining. 

[W.F.W.,  London.] 

eivj :  A  greasy  mnd  peculiar  to  the  streets  of  large  cities. 

[A  L.  S.,  Kensington.] 

Snvmhh :  Expressive  of  the  seneation  produced  on  the  nose  by 
drinking  effervescent  liquors.  "  It  makes  me  snumble,"  paid  a  little 
boy,  as  he  drank  some  sparkling  lemonade.  [E.  L.,  Highgate.] 

W/ii/l/tment :  Object  of  fmall  importance.     [M.  Z.  H.,  Chelsea.] 

Quinnydingles :  IrTelevancies  and  trivialities. 

[F.  E.  A.,  Manchester.] 

SivequanoDfmovs :  Most  essential.  (Jj.  Sinr  gvd  mm,  an  indis- 
pensable condition.)  [A.  T.  de  M.,  London.] 

Tirhtk  :  A  testy  person  full  of  kinks  and  cranks. 

Coiiflumption  :  Muddle,  catastrophe.  [J.G.Kensington.] 

Tilge  [Portmanteau  Word  =  Tea  Bilge]  :  Decoction  of  tea  which 
has  stood  too  long,  whether  warm  or  cold. 

Si'Ti-cf,  verb  intr. :  To  feel  the  sensation  produced  by  hearing  a 
knife-edge  squeal  on  a  plate.  [T.  B.  D.,  Bridgwater.] 

Jncompooj) :  The  Income  Tax  assessor.       [W.  A.  L.,  Highgate.] 

Smarmy  :  Saying  treacly  things  which  do  not  sound  genuine. 

Scruvijle :  The  feeling  of  hearing  a  slate  pencil  squeaked  on  a 
slate.  [B.  R.  L.,  Brighton.] 

Oroxf  Olficf :  A  convenient  word  to  designate  the  post  office  at 
the  grocer's  shop. 

Oluxy  :  An  adjective  denoting  the  quality  that  is  not  quite 
oily,  or  creamy,  or  glutinous,  but  something  of  each. 

[L.  £.,  Budleigh  Salterton.] 

PiifftihiHi :  A  train. 

i''«n^(Aiiii;  A  steamer.  f  W.  P.,  Chelmsford.] 


MESSRS.  HORACE  MARSHALL  &  SON'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  ST0B7  OF  THE   WEST  INDIES 

By  ARNOLD  KESNBDY,  M.\. 
li.  M.       In  rri  art  Utaan,  gilt  lauerinir.       U  U. 

NKW  /.KAI.ASP. 

THE    LONQ    WHITE    CLOUD: 

AO    TEA    ROA. 
By  the  Hon.    W.   P.   REEVES,  Agent-General  for  N'ew  /.saUnd 

Being  a  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  New 
Zealand. 

iMtffi  Svo  (8i  by  6|).     With  Kaiw  (inolodiog  spoclaUr  eoiwtrartcd  Hap  to 

iUiutrats  the  Maori  WTarii),  many  IllawnttioB*  cuid  Portnlt*,  aod  Uraamcnlal 

Devices  from  Maori  Deaicna. 

Prioe  6*.  net. 

The  Athmaum  Mjs:— "  BekuUfiilly  imt-up  und  illiutr«t«d kmoaft  tha 

.spociat  mont«  is  a  ramarknbly  tine  ituc^  of  the  clmricter  of  liir  Qetrut  Qt*y,*' 

Liltrature  aaya :  -"  New  /.ealand  ai  la»t  paaMSMS  a  hixt  -ry  that  ia  n<ic  a 
dry  cbronicle  of  cveola,  but  ia  a  vivid,  brilllaot  nipreaeuiallon  or  tba  actual 
life  of  the  colony,  by  one  who  in  ttie  paat  haa  played,  and  *e  bnpo  in  tiie 
future  baa  ^till  to  play,  no  inconsiderable  part  ia  its  hiatory." 

Tbe  Vaily  Neus  aa.va ;  "  In  all  tba  very  conaiilerabie  literatore  daalinir 
witb  tbeae  wild  and  magnificent  ialands  in  tbo  tfoutb  Pacific,  «e  know  no 
ainirle  volume  which  la  ao  eminently  readable  or  ao  liluly  to  be  naafnl  in 
cruH*iiif{  nn  iniereat  in  them.** 

The  Daily  C'nronicls  aaya :— "  In  '  The  Long  Wbit*  Cloud '  ba  baa  givan  na 

what  ia  out  and  aoay  tbe  beat  >>ook  on  New  Zealand Hia  work  moat  rank 

as  tbe  mo»t  graphic  deacription  of  tbe  varied  and  matmiflcent  aoenery  of  New 
Zealand." 

STUDIES  OF   THE   MIND   AND 

ART  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

By   JAMES   FOTHERINGHAM. 

Crown  8vo,  670  pp.,  7a.  ad. 

Thi  BitiBOP  OP  Dl-uham  writeti :— *'  I  read  the  first  edition  witb  very  Kfeat 
interest  and  profit,  and  have  frequently  had  the  pleaaare  of  recommendiOK  it  to 
friends  aa  (in  my  opiniou)  the  btat  introduction  to  tbe  atudy  of  Bioivning.'* 
Literature  ^aJ8 :  **  It  ia  sound,  aympatbcttc.  and  readab'e.*' 
Tbe  Record  says ; — **  It  ia  marked  by  real  inaiffbt,  and  maf  witb  confldanra 
be  recommended  to  tboeo  who  want  help  in  arranging  in  their  own  minda  a 
more  clear  idea  of  hia  philoaophy." 


THE    NEW    ENGLISH    SERIES. 

I.  — THE    TEMPLE    READER. 

Illustrated. 

NEW    ENLARGED    EDITION. 

Is.  6d.  300  pp.,  boond  in  cloth.  la.  M. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  SPEIQUT,  B.A. 

With  an  Introduction  liy  Prof.  EDWAKO  DOWDEN,  Utt.D.,  LI..D, 

The  Temple  Reader  contains  aelectioai  from  Addison,  Baeon,  Blaka, 
Charlotte  Bront«,  Bunyan,  Bnrna,  Carlyle,  Oervaataa,  Clupman,  Coleridge, 
Dante,  Defoe,  Karle,  Froiaaart,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Haklnyt,  BerlMn,  RarodoMi^ 
Herricic,  Homer,  Keata,  Lamb,  Laiidor,  Livy,  LoDgfellow,  Malocy,  Gaotge 
Meredith,  MiltoD,  MomaiKue,  Pliny,  Preacott,  De  Qnincey,  Bnakin,  Bhato. 
epeare,  dbclley,  Sidney,  Uterne,  Swift,  Tuoteau,  Jeremy  Taylor,  WbitaHU, 
Wordawortb,  Xenophon,  aud  otbera ;  alao  from  varioas  Books  of  the  Bible, 
the  "Norae  Udda,'*  "Beowulf,"  "The  Song  of  Rolaud,"  **  Tha  Votoanga  Sajta," 
and  the  "Aiabian  Nigbta."  With  lUaacraiiona  from  tha  worka  oC  MicbaaU 
angelo,  Guido  Beni,  "  Piatnricchio,"  Aart  Van  der  Neer,  J.  M.  W.  Tomer,  Sir 
Joahua  Reynolds,  and  others. 

Professor  F.  Yo«k  Powell  writes:—"  It  ia  excellent,  and  tha  beat  that  I 
have  seen.*' 

Profesaor  C.  H.  HaaFoan  writes: — "The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  liaa 
not  been  carried  out  witb  etiual  boldneas,  or  with  equal  flrmneaa  in  tlie  paranit 
of  clai^aical  (|uality,  in  any  other  book  known  to  me.** 

II.-SELECTIONS    FROM    WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  SPEIOST,  B.A. 
With  an  Introdnction  by  Dr.  EDWA  RD  CAIRO,  Master  of  Ballioi  Collage. 
Price  t'Kl.  net.  IBtady  Jan.  IWA. 

m.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES. 

By  CHARLES  LAMB. 

Edited  by  E.  £.  SPEIGHT,  B.A. 

With    an    Introduction    by    Sir   UBORliS    BIRDWOOO,    K.CLK.,   LLJi. 

lUnatrated  from  Ancient  Ureek  Piotnraa. 

Price  lOd.  net.  IJam.  iltt. 


■FKrth4>raHH0iinee»ieittt  regarding  THB  NEW  EN6LISH  SERISS 
urill  he  made  later. 
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Snoodlr  pip  :  A  dullhead  or  stupid.  [I.  V.,  Bristol.] 

SmtrimUe  :  To  tell  agood  yarn  which  H  rum  c  vera  e  heno  t rotat n 

[S.  C.  N.  G.,  Temple  ] 
Answers  received  also  from  :  J.  H.,  St.  Ives  ;  H.  A.  B.,  Whit- 
church ;  E.  C,  Rochester  ;  R.  K.  R.,  Glasgow  ;  J.  S.  S  ,  Clapham  ; 
.1.  S.,  Newcastle ;  Slifs  B.,  Ascot  ;  S.  C,  London  ;  A.  F.  M  M., 
London  ;  F.  B.,  Gravesend  ;  W.  A.  T.,  Disley  ;  S.  A  B.,  Roxburgh  ; 
N.  H.,  London  ;  E.  W.  H.,  Ledbury  ;  F.  H.  J  ,  Stockport  ;  E.  T.  S  , 
Wandsworth  ;  D.  S..  London  ;  R.  M.  H..  Oxford  ;  F.  M.,  London  ; 
A.  E.G., Brighton  ;  W.  M.,  Glasgow  ;  Mrs.F.,  Bagshot  ;  and  E.  E.K., 
Bedcar. 


Competition  No  15. 

Some  ye»rs  ago  Mr.  Birrell  presented  five  pounds'  worth  of  books 
to  the  Cowdenheath  Institute.  From  his  list  of  about  forty  the 
Westminster  (lazette  extracts  the  following  twenty-eight  works, 
remarking  that  they  form  a  set  which  it  would  be  hard  to  beat : — 
Politics :  Burke's  Seleetetl  M'orhg,  Bright's  Speeches,  Bagehofs  The 
Jtiii/Iig/i  Comtitvtl  n.  Biography  and  History  :  Lockhart's  Lives 
of  Scott  and  Burns.  Boswell's  Johnson.  Carlyles  Oliver  Cromirell, 
French  Rerolntioii,  Past  and  Present.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
and  Macaulay's  History.  Poetry  :  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bums, 
Scott,  Wordsworth  (Mr.  Morley's  edition),  and  The  Golden  Treaniry 
of  Song.  Fiction  :  Six  of  Scott's  novels  ;  Don  Quixote,  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Miscellaneous  :  Essays  of  F.liii,  Selections  from  William 
Hazlitt,  and  Hugh  Miller's  My  Seli(wl<  and  Schoolmasters.  We 
ask  now  for  another  "  best "  list  of  twenty-eight  books,  supplemen- 
tary to  Mr.  Birrell's,  for  a  small  public  institute.  The  selection 
must  be  made  on  similar  lines — that  is  to  say.  it  mnst  follow 
the  above  divisions.  Politics,  Biography,  and  so  on,  but  not 
necessarily  in  exactly  the  same  proportions.  To  the  competitor 
who  supplies  the  best  list  a  cheque  for  one  guinea  will  be  sent. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  January  1 7.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  7(1. 


\*  Owing  to  the  exceptional  pressure   on   our  space,  tlie 
"  Academy  "  Bureau  is  held  over. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  January   12. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

NicoU  (W.  E.),  The  Expositor.    Vol.  VIII (Hodder)    7/6 

Picard  (Abb^  L.),  Christianity  or  Agnosticism  (Bands)    Net  12/6 

Green  (S.  G.),  The  Christian  Creed  and  the  Creeds  of  Christendom. 

(Macmillan) 
Hastie  (W.),  Theology  as  Science  (MacLehose  &  Sons) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Treveljan  (Sir  G.  O.),  The  American  Revolution    (Longmans)  16,0 

Greene  (E.  B.),  The  Provincial  Governor   (Longmans)    7/6 

Stone  (J.  M.),  Eleanor  Leslie (Art  and  Book  Co.)    7/6 

Home  (0.  S.),  What  We  Owe  to  the  Puritana  (Marshall)    1/0 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Willard  (A.  R.),  History  o£  Modern  Italian  Art (Longmans)    Net  18/0 

EDUCATIONAB.' 

Lawson  (J.  M.),  A  Text-Book  of  Botany (Clive) 

Hewett  (K.  M.),  Freytag's  Die  Verlorene  Handschift   (Macmillan)    3/6 

Dilworth  (W.  J.),  A  New  Sequel  to  EacUd    (Blackie)    2/6 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Tytler  (S.),  The  American  Cousins   (Digby,  Long  &  Co.) 

Barrie  (J.  M.),  Auld  Licht  Idylls.    Illustrated (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Maclaren  (I.),  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang 

Syne.    Illustrated (Hodder  &  Stoughton)    Each 

Streeter  (B.  W.),  Precious  Stones  and  Gems (Bell)  16/0- 

Fox-Davies  lA.  C),  Armorial  Families    (Jack) 

Johnston  (T.  B.)  and  Robertson  (J.  A.i,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Clans 

pf  Spotland.    Edited  by  W.  K.  Dickson (W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston) 


2/6 

6/0 

6/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Montgomerie-Pleming  (J.  B.),  Desultory   Notes  on  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary (Hodge*  Co.) 

Giddings  (F.  H.\  Elements  of  Sociology (Maouillani    6/0 

Gudeman  (A.),  Latin  Literature  of  the  Empire  (2  vols.).    Vol.  I. 

(Harper  Bros.) 

Thomas  (Mr.  W.),  Merry  Snffolk  (Jarrold)     1/0 

Witthaus  iF.  E.),    Selected  Examples    of    Decorative   Art  from  Souih 

Kensington.    Parti (Longmans^     Net    1/0 

Schnabel   (Dr.  C),   Handbook  of  Metallurgy.     Trans,  by  Henry  Louis 
(2  vols.)  (Macmillan)    Net  42/0 

Bailey  (L.  H.),  Sketch  of  the  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits. 

(The  Macmillan  Co.)    7/6 

*'  A  very  useful  series  of  small  manuals  on  eubjectfc  of  common  interest." 

Spectator, 

LIBRARY  of  USEFUL  STORIES. 

Small  Svo,  cloth,  price  Is.  each  vol.,  post  free  Is.  2(1. 

The  Story  of  the  Stare. 

By  G.  F.  Chambkes,  F.R.A.S.     With  24  Illustrations. 

The   Story  of  Primitive   iWan. 

By  Edwabd  CiODD.    With  88  Illustrations. 

The  Siory  of  the  Plant*. 

By  Gkast  Allbn.    With  49  Illustrations. 

The  Story  o-f  the  Earth  in  Past  Ages. 

By  H.  G.  Seelky,  F.R.S.    With  W  Illustrations. 

The  Story  o-f  the  Solar  System. 

By  G.  F.  Chambees,  F.RA.S.     Wilh  28  Illustrations. 

The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal, 

By  E.  A.  Maetib.    With  38  Illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Electricity. 

By  J.  McxBo.    With  100  Illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilisations  of  the  East. 

By  R.  E.  Ahdbbson,  M.A.    With  Maps. 

The  Story  of  the  Chemical   Elements. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  MriK,  M.A. 

The  Story  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

Bv  JiMEs  RoDWAv,  F.L.S.     With  27  Illustrat'ons. 

The  Story  of  the  Weather. 

By  G.  F.  Chambees,  F.R.A.S.     With  60  lUuslrationi". 

The  Story  of  the   Earth's  Atmosphere. 

By  DoDGLAS  AucHiBAiD,  M.A.     Wit  1  44  Illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Qerm  Life. 

By  H.  W.  CoxK.    With  34  Illastrations. 

The  Story  of  the  Potter. 

By  C.  P.  Bi.VHs.     With  57  Jllnstrations. 

The  Story  of  British  Coinage. 

By  G.  B.  Rawltugs.     With  lOS  I'lustrations. 

The  Story  of  Life  in  the  Seas. 

By  S.  J.  HicKsoN,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.    With  42  Illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Photography. 

By  A.  T.  SroRY.    With  38  Illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Religions. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Puke. 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton   Plant. 

By  F.  Wii.KiNsoif,  F.G.S.    Witu  38  Illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Geographical   Discovery, 

By  JoKBPH  Jacobk.     With  24  Maps,  &c. 

GEO.  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  7-12,  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


LONDON      LIBRARY, 

ST.    JAMES'S    SQUARE,    S.W. 


i'o<ro«-H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    K.G. 

Pr««fewi-LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esa. 

Tice-Pretidents—Tae  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Rev.  the 
LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON;  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.;  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  LBCKY,  M.P.,  D.O.L. 

Tr«»iees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF;  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN 
LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 
The  Library  contains  about  190,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literature,  in  various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year ;  Lite  Membership 
according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town 
Members.  Reading-room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH  EDITION,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBEEG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian 
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CLARENDON  PRESS,  OXFORD. 


BoyftUto,  21  pp.of  Letterpreu,  with  iOOoUoi7pe  PlftlM,  hftlf-bound. 
Price  178.  6(1.  not  cash. 

THE   MASTER  E.  S.  and  the  ARS  MORIBNDI: 

a  Chaijtcr  in  tlm  HiHr.ory  of  Enifaviui^  durinj?  the  Fifieouth  Conturvt 
with  Fawimtle  Roproductioni  of  Knf^ravinvH  in  the  University  Oftlleiiet 
at  Oxford  and  in  the  British  Miweiim.    Hy  LIONBU  CU3T,  F.8.A.,  M.&. 

Now  Ready,  Seoonl  B.litin,  Revised,  Bnlarged,  and  in  part  Iliwrittan,  with 
Pacsimtles  and  IlluHtriktinns.    Domy  Svo,  clo'.h,  price  lla.  6d. 

THE    ATTIC    THEATRE  :    a  Description  of  the 

Btacre  and  Tlieji^re  of  r.\w  AthenianK,  and  of  the  Dramatic  Performances 
a'.  Athena.  By  A.  K.  K  AKJ  H,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  and  Claatical 
Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  CoUeRe,  Oifonl. 


Now  Ready.    Second  Edition.    Price  ISa.  net. 

HINDU  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  and  CEREMONIES- 

liv  thi!  Alihii  .1.  A,  IIUIIDIS.  Triuialated  from  thi)  Ainhnr'»  Inter  PriMn-h 
MS.,  and  Eilit-vl.  ivioh  Notes,  Oorrcctiona,  and  BioKraphy,  by  IIKNKV 
K.  BEAUOHAMI'.  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Right  Hon.  F.  MAX 
MULLER,  and  a  I'onrait. 


Just  Published.    Svo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6<1. 

in     INTERNATIONAL     LAW. 


STUDIES 

THOMAS  BKSKINB  HOLLAND,  D.O.L 


By 


Pp.  x\.  +  6(K,  with  a  Portrait.    Svo,  cloth,  price  128.  M. 

LECTURES  and  ESSAYS  on  NATURAL  THEO- 


LOOr     and     ETHICS.      By    WU.LTAM    \V4LLACK. 
Biof^raphical  Introduction,  by  EDWARD  CAIRO. 


Editeil  with  a 


Now  Ready,  Fourth  E  lition  of  Vol.  I.,  B.C.  69  to  i.D.  1463.    10a.  8d. 

A  HISTORY  of  FRANCE     With  numerous  Maps, 

Plans,  anil  Tables.    By  U.  W.  KirClUN,  D.D.    Crown  Svo. 
Third  Edition.    Already  publighed,  lOs.  8(1.  each. 
Vol.  II..  l«3-182l.        Vol.  III.,  102J-1703. 


HISTORICAL    ATLAS    of    MODERN    EUROPE. 

From  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  ComprisiuK  also  Maps  of  Parts 
of  Asia  and  of  iho  New  World  connectad  with  European  History. 
EditedbyR.  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Imperial  4to.  Parts  l.-XXI.  To 
be  completed  in  30  Monthly  Parts,  each  38.  6d.  net. 

COHTIKTS  OF   PaeT  XXI. 

Map  62.    THE  NETHERLANDS.    By  Dr.  Jllios  Fesdsbicis. 

Map  74.    SOtJTH-BASTBRN   EUROPE  and  ASIA  MINOR,  c.  1210.    By 

Professor  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Map  88.    EUROPEAN    COLONIES    and    DEPENDENCIES    AFTER   the 

PEACE  of  UTKEOHT  (1713).    By  ilvaa  E.  Eqieto,  M.A. 

OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY:  being  a  New 

English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 

Double  Section        ...      •  ...     •  ...     HEEL-HOD.    Price  6s. 

New  Part       H-HOD.    Price  18e.  6d. 

Edited  by  Dr.  MURRAY. 


Pp.  .18'!,  post  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  8d. 

C.SSAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.    According  to  the 

Text  of  Emmannet  Hoffminn  (Vienna,  1893;.    Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  GEOR(JE  STOCK. 
"  The  writer  carries  lightly  an  enormons  burden  o"  erudition  in  ancient 
history,  and  in  classical  antiquities,  and  makes  exact  scholarship  attractive  by 
a  clear  and  interesting  style.'' — Scotsman. 


Pp.  ix.  +  612,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  with  a  Facsimile,  price  218. 

P.  OVIDI  NASONIS  HEROIDES.    With  the  Greek 

Translation  of  Panu  les.  K  lita-i  bv  thi  latn  ARTHUR  PALMER, 
Litt.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.  (Olasg.),  Follow  of  Trinity  Oolleite, 
and  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Just  Published,  pp.  xii.  +  232,  stiff  covers,  3s. 

GERMAN  PASSAGES  for  UNPREPARED  TRANS- 

LATION.  For  the  Use  nf  Caiulidntes  for  Army,  '^ivil  Sr-rvice,  nod  other 
Exami  ations.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  EDUARD  EllKKK,  formerly 
Master  of  M«lern  LanguaKHs  in  Queen  Eli/.abeth's  Gmmmar  School, 
Dedham,  Essex;  and  from  H7U-lr,00  in  King  Edward's  School,  Bath. 


KINQ    ALFRED'S    OLD    ENQLI8H. 

ENGLISH    VERSION   of   BOETHIUS,   de  Conso- 

latiune  Philo^opliiae.     Edited  from  the  MSS.,  with  Introduction,  Critical 
Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  W.  J.  SBORKFIELD,  M.A.         (,Immediatet^. 


Fall  Clirendon  Pr*at  Calalogn»»  pott  fne  on  application. 


HEXRY  FEOWDE,  London,  Eiinborgh,  Qlasgow,  and  Neir  York. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  <fc  CO. 


SIR  JAMES  RAMSAY'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE    FOUNDATIONS    OF    ENGLAND: 

TWKLVe  CENTURIES  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY  (B.C.  55-A.D.  1194). 

By  Sir  JAMES  H.  KAMHAY,  of  Hamff,  Hart.,  M.A. 

>  vols..  Map*  and  IllutralUm*,  lam*  tvo,  Ms. 

"  Almost  overwhelmed  as  wa  havs  baen  of  lata  with  Ka«lish  biatonsa,  oaa 
oannol  deoy  that  Ibara  waa  room  (or  a  work  of  this  characMr— inilaad,  that  It 
was  rsaliy  tiaedad.  It  is  do  leas  walcome  than  cmvaniani  to  Bod  Uw  hiitarj  of 
these  t«elve  oanturies  reoordad  oa  a  anlform  scale  in  the  compaas  nf  •  ttaooaaad 
pagaa  by  a  wriiar  wbo  Ims  striran  to  mastar  all  our  liisK  koowladaa,  and  lo 
iiMSorporata  with  daa  acknowladitinant  tha  rasolu  of  h'Morlcal  laaaanb." 

"  It  is  vary  likelv  indeed  to  liaooma  an  indlapaoaablo  Uxt-book  f  >r  tha  oaxt 
senoration  ot  historieal  studants.  Fortba  serious  stodsiiu  of  Hntlsb  blMotr 
to-day,  this  work  will  nerve  to  mark  the  extent  of  tha  new  kiKiwIadire  wtaicn 
has  tHMin  won  for  tlieiii  by  the  historical  workers  of  the  l««t  thirty  yeani.  '"Tba 
Foundations  of  Knglan<l  is.  in  fact,  a  maatarly  pr^eia  o(  all  tha  mo«t  raloahia 
resulto  which  the  carcfnl  analyab  of  origioal  soarcvt  by  tha  many  historic 
workers  of  the  last  thirty  years  baa  revaalad.  and  that  not  In  Iba  form  at  a 
more  eatalor/uf  rainonnit,  bat  of  a  narratlva  at  oooa  oiAtlaaoas,  uoltorm,  and 
consistent."— /.i/ara/urfr. 

"  Tnis  fine  and  msgisi«rial  work    ...broad  in  view,  intereaiinK  In  ; 
and  enoyclopaHlio  in  information.*' — Yof^s  and  Qntrits. 

*'  A  masterpiece  of  learned  rflaearch,  and  a  monument  of  rntlrini;  1 
The  book  stands  by  itself,  and  supplies,  in  oiii  clear,  ronnectad,  veriflad,  and 
authoritative  rec^>rd.  the  knowledge  for  which  the  student  without  It  moat 
ransack  a  whole  library  of  hiiitorim,  studiaa.  riisearcbes,  and  works  of  spadaUaia, 
The  book  compels  admiration  as  history  para  and  simpla.  A  work  ot  U>- 
oomparable  n\n»."—SeiiliiiHan. 

8KJ0ND  IMPRESSION-  of  AI-KKKI)  RU83KI.  WALLACE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE    WONDERFUL    CENTURY:    its    Succesiss 

and  iiH  Failures.     Pp.  4U,  78.  6d. 

"A  verycharmiiiif  ocMtuut  of  the  itnwt  Ivadlnit  disoorvrfe*  of  Ui»  emninrj'—Ttmta.  **  W« 
hare  sdldom  ren<l  a  tn»re  iNip)i>«tt<Ji»u«aotl  lumlouiMSocoiiBtot  lb«  ffraBt  MMaUdo  dtmawmtim 
vttJchc'utlUs  this  oeDttiry  to  Iw  called  *  wondarf dL'"— ll'««(miJUl«r  tfcMtt*.  "TIm  book.  mH 
of  the  hour,  bat  uf  tho  wholv  year."— Londoit  /t«vU«. 

MR.  EDWAKO  CAUPENTKR'8  NEW  BOOK. 

ANGELS'  WINGS  :  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Art  and 

icn  lielaiion  to  Life.  With  'J  Fu)l>PaKe  PlaCM.  SqOAre  crown  8to, 
elef^aatty  hnuad,  (Is. 
Co:<TK.tiTM:  Art  auit  Ik'iiiocnicy  iWa^ner,  Millet.  Whitman^ Aacdl^ W|oc»—IlaMn  aM 
Realism— The  Human  Body  ia  Kelatioa  to  Ait— Tnulitioa-OMWO&Ml  a»d  Um  Oiwh  TW 
ludivldual  IniprMaidQ— Buetlioveu  ami  liis  Earlier  Soaatas— Hli  lAlor  SooaUt  aad  flys- 
utioiiitft— Tlie  Art  of  Life— Maouers  om  a  Fiae  Art— Ttte  mmpliacatloa  of  Llf»— TtM  Ranrn 
to  Nature. 

A  REALLY  POPULAR  SCHOLARLY  LIKE. 

LIFE    of  MABIE    ANTOINETTE.     By  Clara 

TSCUUDl.  7».  6d. 
**  Written  JD  such  a  bright  and  natural  manDW  thai  It  muatbe  earafally  Im|H  fraoi  Hlgb- 
Svhool  ffirU  uDtll  ihu  ('hrifltma*  holidaya.  ICMeutiallj  a  Utok  loctve  lo  a  c«lt«rBd  woaaa  aa 
a  birthday  pr''seDL"—i!fpeaJ:<r.  "  There  are  dnunatlj  foroe  and  faatftit  to  orery  paraoayli. 
and  an  unirrrlug  puroeptioo  of  the  intorestinc.  AUaolat«ly  Impartial.  Por  dramaUclat*^ 
tits,  oombined  with  judicial  faimeas  and  kMa-«lrtited  «]rnip*thy,  It  woaki  b«  hard  to  baal 
thia  biography."- /'aU  Hall  QatMe. 

A    HISTORY  of   SWITZERLAND.      By  Prof  E 


IIAK.SDI.IKBR. 
Maps.    7h.  6d. 


Translaicil  by    K.  8.\L1SBURY. 


With   X  (>>loaT«d 


A  comprelienaire  but  conciw  History  of  Swlutrlsttd  fnMS  Um  pMiod  o(  tiM  Mot*  Amm) 
Rac«a  rn  1H74.  The  TnuuUitor  has  bMn  rasacd  for  MTMal  jmtn  apoa  iIm  avte  Mas. 
Pap«r8  ill  H.M.  Public  ]teci>nl  Office.    The  Aqtlior  adds  a  new  Pt«t»c^ 

NEW  VOLU.MB  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SNOLAN'D  HERIK.S. 

THE  EVOLUTION  of  the  ENOLISH  HOUSE.     By 

.S.  O.  ADDY,  M.A.    With  43  Illustrations.    4s.  M. 


GEORGE 


NOVEL    BY    MRS.    MAYNE    REID. 

MARKHAM  :  a  Romance  of  the  West 


NEW   NOVEL    BY    A    NBW    WRITER. 

a  Novel     By  Alice  A.  Clowes.    3s.  6d. 


SENEX: 

"  An  entertaining  itory,  nleanntly  writton.  of  a  jroang  hAj  of  poaiikm,  who  talla  la  lof« 
with  a  good-looklu^  mni."—Wt€ktif  Shu.  "  The  book  la  naturally  and  H«a»ntlT  vrtttoa. 
aud  its  sentiment  ia  always  healthy."— jH7t><««MA. 

RODBERTUS.— OVER  PRODUCTION  and  CRISES. 


Tiani-lalcd,  with  Introduction,  by  I'rofossor  JOHN  H.  CI. ARK 

ISocial  Seitmt  Heries. 


I'../,  9J. 


A  CENTURY  of  VACCINATION  and  WHAT  IT 

TEACHES.    By  W.  SCOTT  TEBB.  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oamb.\    Oa. 
"  For  the  anti-Tscciostiou  ttile  we  ncommeiKl  this  book,  wnidi  OT^n  the  wligls  Add  <rf 

the  pi>'wiil  cvutury.  aQ<l  IsUjth  iuijtnititlvi'  »  .d  ri-id.iblc.*— *»^ln^>«e  thralL 

STUDIES  in   LITTLE-KNOWN    SUBJECTS.    By 

C.  E.  PLUMPrRE.    68.    Vaaini,  Ro^er  BaooD,  Brouo,  and  the  OlMoarttr 
PhlloHOphers  of   the   Italian    Renaiasanoe;   TtMckeraj,    L^mll,   Dean 
Ramsay,  Ac. 
"The  auth  T  writes  clearly,  reaaonabljr,  and  vith  sound  oocnnion  sen**  tta  maajaad 
varied  sulueets."— ^OMraal  <^  AfHeaffon. 

A    HISTORY    of    SOUTH    AMERICA      By   An 


AMERICAS. 

10s.  ed. 


Tran»late<l  from  the   Spani.^h  by 


A.  D.  JOJfKS.    «TO, 


THE    SANATORIA  of   the  WORLD. 

WALTERS,  M.D.     Fully  Illu.-rtratcd.     Largo  Svo. 


By  P.  R. 

iShorttf. 


8WA.N  SOMNENSCHBIN  tt.  CO.,  LiM.,  London. 
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CATALOGUES. 


WILLIAMS         &       NORGATE 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
14,  Benridtta  Street.  CoTent  Oarden,  30,  South  Frederiok  St. 
Bdinburgh,  and  7.  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

OATALOOUES   pMt  froB_on  applicatioD. ^ 

AEDEKEE'S      &     BADDELEY'S 


B 


TOCRISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS, 
l4«w  fully  detailed  CATALOGUS  sent  post  free  on  application. 

PULAU  A  CO.,  37.  8oHO  Bquark.  Lqwdoit.  W. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
tork.and24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C..  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favoatable  terms,  ciders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PEBlUDIOAIiS.— CATALOGUES  Bent  on  application. 


FRENCH  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  of  the 
EICIITEENTH  CENTURY.  —  A  comprehensive 
CATALOGUE  (with  a  I*refatorv  Note)  containinfi  the  chef- 
cVoeuvres  of  tlie  bcbt  Eigliteenth  Century  French  ArtistB  and 
Engravera— J.  PEAHbOW  &  Co  ,  5,  Pall^all^ Place. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

XfEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 

JJN  —KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high^jlass 
Printers  and  Publishttrs,  12,  Gouirh  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  havespeciHlly-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telepone  85121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism.  London." 

AUTHORS*  AGBNT.-Mr.  J.  EVELBIGH 
NASH  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  commenced 
BUSINESS  as  an  AUTHORS'  AGENT.  Prom  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Publishing  Trade  he  is  well  (malified  to 
undertake  the  advantageous  disposal  of  MSS.,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Authors  with  this  view.— Address  Amberley 
House.  Norfolk  Street.  Strand. ^ 

LITERARY  RESEARCH. —  A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeiuK  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  — Apply,  by 
'etter.  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  s.  Fumival  Street.  Lopdon.  EC. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.    -Iftd  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references.— 
&^ddresB.^iss  E.  M..J8,  Mortimer  Crescent  N.W^ 

BOOKS.— OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.— Please  state  want*.  Our  KiplinB  Note- 
Bo©k  (6d.)  now  ready.- Wanted.  New  Arabian  Nights,  2  vols., 
1882.  21s.  offered.— Holland  Co.,  Cherry  Street.  Birmingham. 


"DARE  and  VALUABLE    BOOKS   in  Pine 

L\  Condition. —CATALOGUE  (80),  illustrated  with  21 
reproiiuctionB  of  unique  books,  or  remarkable  historical 
bindings^— J   Peabson  &  Co.,  5,  Pall  Mall  Place. 

TO  AUTHORS  and  PUBLISHERS.— The 
UNIVEFSITY  PRESS  undertakes  the  PRINTING 
atid  PUBLISH1N(J  of  WORKS  of  FICTION  and  of  SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKS  f(r  Authors  and  Publishers.  Enciuiries  and 
M8S.  should  be  aildrtssed  to  the  M.\n'*geb,  University  Press, 
Limited,  Watford,  Lonifou.        ^ 


"  THE  ACADEMY  » 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  i5. 

All  readers  attempting  this  weeVs 
Competition  {described  fxilly  on  page 
74)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


ESTABLISHEP    isei. 

BIEKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildiogs,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-ANP-A-HALF   per   CENT.   INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouraKement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR   TWO  GCINEAR   fElt  .MO^TH. 

BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOtt    FIVK  SBILLI.SOS   PKR  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK. with  full  particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


f>OYAL      HISTORICAL       SOCIETY. 
V  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  O.C.S.l. 

THURSDAY.  16th  JANUARY,  at  6  p.m..*t  ST.  MARTIN'S 
TOWN  HALL,  Charing  Cross,  the  following  Paper  will  be 
read;— 

•THE  EARLY  HISTORY  of  DOUBLE  MONASTERIES," 
by  Miss  MARY  BATESON. 

HUBERT  HALL,  Director  and  Hon.  Sec. 
115,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  W.C. 


R 


OYAL       INSTITUTION       of       GREAT 
BRITAIN,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccaililly,  W. 


TUESDAY'  NEXT.  Jaklabt  17th.  at  3  o'clock.— Professor 
E.  BAY  LANKESTER,  M  A.,  LL.D.  K.R.S.— FIRST  of  TKN 
LECTURES  on  "THE  MORPHOLOGY  of  the  MOLLUSCA." 
One  Guinea  the  Course. 

THURSDAY,  Jammcv  19th.  at  3  o'clock.  — A.  HENRY 
SAVAdE  LANDOR,  Esq.-FIRST  of  THREE  LECTURES 
on  "TIBET  and  the  TIBETANS."    Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY.  Jam  AHV  21»t,  at  3  o'clock.-Sir  ALE.XANDER 
CAMPIiELL  MACKENZIE.  Mus.Doo.-FIKST  of  THREE 
LECTUKES  on  II)  "LISZT";  (21  "TSCHAIKOWSKY";  (3) 
"BRAHMS."  (With  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Illustrations.) 
Half-a-Guiuea. 

Subscription  to  all  the  Courses  in  the  Season  (Christmas  to 
Midsummer),  Two  Guineas. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  Jamtabv  20lh.  at  9 o'clock— Professor 
DEWAR.  M.A.,  LL.D..  F.R.S..  on  "LK^UID  HYDROGEN." 


u 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
NIVERSITY       OP       SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  above  position  from 
University  Graduates  under  as  sears  of  age.  Salary,  £900  per 
annum.  Penbion,  £400  per  annum  on  retirement,  under  certain 
conditions,  after  20  years'  service.  Duties  to  commence  on 
l8t  June,  1S!»9.    £100  allowed  for  passage  expenses  to  Sydney. 

Particulars  of  conditlooB  of  appointment,  duties.  4c.,  can  be 
obtained  from  Sir  Danikl  Co<»i'kk,  Bart.,  O.C.M.G  .  Acting 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  9,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. London,  S.W.,  to  whom  applications,  stating  age  and 
accompanieil  by  eight  copies  of  each  testimonial  submitted, 
must  be  sent  not  later  than  18th  February,  18SW. 


u 


NIVERSITY   COLLEGE,   LONDON, 

GOWER  STREET.  W.C. 

EVENING  LECTURES. 
The  COURSE  of  SIX  LECTURES  on  "'The  POETRY  of 
ROBERT  BROWNING."  by  the  Rev  .>TOpFoRD  A. 
BROOKE,  M.A..  LL.I).,  will  begin  on  THURSDAY,  Ja:<uahv 
ISJTH,  at  8.:W  p.m.  Fee  for  the  Coui-se,  lOs.  fid.  For  particulars 
ai-d  tickets,  apply  (euclosiog  remittance)  to  T.  bREtiORY 
FOSTER,  -icting  Secretary. 


A  RDROSSAN     ACADEMY,    AYRSHIRE. 

HEAim.ASTER  WANTED,  must  be  a  Graduate,  and 
must  have  had  Experience  in  a  Secondary  School.  Minimum 
S»lary,  £350,  with  prospect  of  increases  according  to  the  success 
of  the  School. 

Ardrossau  beinff  a  be  Ith  resort  en  the  Ayrshire  coast, and  a 
most  desirable  place  of  residence,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Academy  (which  is  to  be  enlarged  immediately)  will  offer 
attractions  to  parents  at  a  distance,  and  that  the  Headmaster 
mar.  if  he  desires  to  have  Boarders,  thereby  increase  bis 
Emoluments. 

Duties  to  begin  immediately  after  the  Summer  Vacation. 

Applications  to  be  lodged  with  Jamss  Cook..  Esq.,  Clerk  to 
the  School  Board,  Ardrossan.  Ayrshire,  along  with  Eight 
Printtd  Copies  oi  Testimonials,  by  the  15th  February.  1899. 


ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE. Coopers  Hill.  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe.  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
411  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
asAssistaiit  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Aseistaiit  SuperiDteudeuta  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department.  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.W.D,,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 

Just  Published.    Price  Is.,  iwr  post  is.  4d. 

THE     VICTORIA       UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 
London :  i  Manchester : 

Macmcllax  &  Ca  I  J.  £.  Cokmsu. 


CHATEAU  de  I'BSPKRANCE.  LADY 
MURRAY'S  CONVALESCENT  HOME  of  REST  for 
AUTHORS  and  ARTISTS,  f.ituated  in  a  raost  beautiful  part 
of  the  South  of  France,  NOW  OPEN.— Full  particulars  to  be 
had  from  the  Hon.  Ladt  Mcrrat,  Villa  Victoria,  Cannes, 
France. 


QPANISH  and  POBTDGUESB.— A  Literary 

O  Lady  and  Authoress,  f.illv  conversant  with  Spanish 
Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern.  DESIRES  TRANSLATIONS, 
COMPILATIONS,  or  WORK  of  RESEARCH  in  the  above 
languages.— Ml.\a.  care  of  W.  J.  Cahill,  Esii.,  9,  Agar  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S  •  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


QT.    PAUL'S    PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

O  COLET  COURT.  LONDON,  W.,  will  REOPEN  for  LENT 
TERM,  1899,  on  TUESDAY,  Jauuar>'  17th.  Applications  for 
Admisi-ion  to  be  niadn  to  ttie  Head  MaHter,  Mr.  J.  Bewsber. 
M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. '  -xford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  ^1  I'aulineB  gained  Scholarships 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  und  Cambridge,  and  19  gaiued  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  open  ^cholarBhipB  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambri<lg«.) 

At  the  ApiMJsition,  18!*8.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gai  ued  an  Oxford  and  • :«  mbridge  H  igber  Certificate.  30  who 
hud  Matriculated  at  London  Uiiiverfaity,  and  79  who  had 
qualified  'or  Medical  Regiitl ration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  succeflses  had 
received  their  early  education  at  C<det  Court. 


THE     EDINBURGH     REVIEW. 

On  TUESDAY  NE.XT. No.  387. —  JANUARY,  189!). 

8vo,  price  68. 
I.  THE  UNREST  in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 
II.  BURNt-JONES:   HIS  ETHICS  and  ART. 

III.  STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

IV.  PRIVATE  HILL  LKCISLATION. 
V.  THE  WRITlN'i.'  of  WAGNER. 

VI.  SLAVEKY  in  MODERN  SCOTLAND. 
VII.  SECONDARY  EUlJC.vTION  in  ENGLAND. 
Vlll.  I'LUNKEI'  and  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 
IX.  THE  REFOK.M  of  th«  LAW  .jf  i:VIOENCE. 
X.  RECENT    SPORTING    ADVENTURE    in    the    OLD 
WOULD. 
XI.  THE  UNITED  STATES  as  a  MILITARY  POWER. 
XII.  SIR   GEORGE   TllEVELVAN    and   the  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

London:  LoKOHAits.  Obeen  ft  Co. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FEENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,. 
RUSSIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (tor  veeU;  eiohange  of  Books 

at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum 

COUNTRTt  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUIKBAS 
per  annum. 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  in  ONE  SCB- 
SORIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  suppliedon  Liberal  Termt. 

ProBpectnseB  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis 

aud  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Ofpbhed  at 

GREATLY   K  EDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Gratis  aud  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS 
Copies  of  FRENCB,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and 
SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MTTDIE'B    SBIiECT    LIBRABY,    Limited 

30-34,  New  Oxford  Street ;  241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.; 

48,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  London ;  and 

at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


OAA    f\f\f\   COPIES  HAVE  BEEN 
/CUUjUUU  ISSUED  OP 

BELL'S     STANDARD     ELOCUTIONIST. 

Principles  and  Exercises,  with  a  Copious  Selec- 
tion 01  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  adapted  for 
Readinj^  and  Recitation.  Roxburgh  binding,  616 
pages,  price  3b.  Od. 
The  Scotsman  says;— "Far  the  best  of  the  many 
books  of  the  kind." 

LE    PETIT    PRECEPTEUR;    op.  FIRST 

STEPS  to  FRENCH  C0^ VKKSATION.  By  F. 
GRANDINEAU,  foi-merly  Fi-ench  Master  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  50  Woodcuts.  Sixtieth 
Edition.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

DER  KLEINE  LEHRER ;  OP,  FIRST  STEPS 

to  GERMAN  fONVEKBATION.  On  the  plan 
of  *'  1  e  Petit  Precepteur."  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Cloth,  is. 


London 
2; 


HODDER    at    8T0UGHT0N, 
,  Paternoster  Row,  EC. 


The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Lndex  can  be  obtained  gratia  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


21  January,  1899. 
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What  the   Critics   say 

OP 

MR.    CONRAD'S    STYLE. 


CROWNED    BY   THE    ENGLISH    "ACADEMY." 

TALES    OF    UNREST.    By  Joseph  conrad. 

Crown  8vo,  green  cloth,  Gh, 

"  The  name  of  Mr.  Joaeph  Conrad  !■  Dew  to  oi.  bat  it  •ppean  t«  a*  m  U  be  mif  ht 
become  the  Kipling  of  the  Malay  Archipelago." — fiprrtator. 

"  Mr.  Conrad'*  characters  are  almoit  withoat  exception  entirely  freeh  and  unfamiliar, 
but  instinct  with  ritality." — AtkentBum. 

"  A  keen  stadent  of  the  robtleties  and  wayward  contradictions  of  Individaal  char- 
acter. Mr.  Conrad's  command  of  English  is  eqaal  to  his  insight  into  hnman  natnre.  His 
diction  is  round  and  picturesque  ;  we  can  best  describe  hb  style  by  calling  it  mellow." 

Aeademf. 

" The  dreamy  pathos  of  his  scenes,  his  power  of  revealing  nataral  beanty,  and  the 

delicacy  of  his  style,  convince  me  that  in  him  we  have  a  poetio  noveliat  of  nooommon 
promise," — Sketch. 

"  Glamour  1   That  is  Joseph  Conrad."— Sf or. 

"We  get  the  impression  of   tremendooa  strength In  many  placea  Mr.  Connd'i 

expression  is  magnificent." — Jilaok  and  ^yhite. 

"  The  most  artistic  story  is  '  The  Idiots.'     It  is  terrible  in  its  simple,  poignant  paihos." 

Daily  Chrotirlr. 
"  Reveal  much  subtle  power  of  emotional  analysis,  and  great  skill  in  detcriptive 
writing." — Bradford  Ohsertcr, 

"  His  figures  are  real  flesh  and  blood  drawn  to  the  life." — Dail^  Telegraph. 
" '  Karain '  is  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  vt-j^'—Manchetter  (/uardian, 
"At  onoe  dreamy  and  forceful,  poetic  and  pictnresqne." — Olohe. 
"  A  quintet  of  studies  refreshingly  original,  and  highly  entertaining." 

(Thina  Telegraph. 
"  In  '  Karain '  and  '  An  Outpost  of  Progress '  Mr.  Conrad  shows  the  hand  of  a  ma*ter." 

Trvth. 


Uniform  with   "Tales  of   Unrest." 

ALMAYER'S    FOLLY. 

"  Thia  startling,  unique,  splendid  boolc." 

Mr.  T.  1'.  O'CoKKOB,  M.P. 

AN    OUTCAST    OF 

THE    ISLANDS. 

"A  work  of  extraordinary  force  and  rliarm." 

Dailii  Chronicle. 

"A  book  iliowin^  a  mastery  of  graphic  description." 
Vailn  Telegraph. 


What   the  Critics  say 
"TALES     OF     UNREST." 


} 


SEADV  .rANUABV  Zlrd. 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  THK  AUTHOR  OP   "THE  NEW  ANTIGONE." 

THE  TWO  STANDARDS 

By  W.  BARRY,  D.D. 

Crown    8vo,    green    cloth,    69. 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  "(iULLIVER'S  TRAVELS." 

THE  UNPUBLISHED  LEHERS  OF 
DEAN  SWIFT. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  BIRKBECK  HILL,  DC.L.,  LL.D., 

Honoi-ary  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12». 

SECOND     EDITION     OF 

THE  LIFE  AND  LEHERS  OF 
LEWIS  CARROLL 

(Rev.  0.  L.  DODOSON). 

By  S,  D.   COLLINGWOOD. 

Nearly    100    Illustrations.      Cloth,    Ts.   lid. 

"  A  biography  at  once  restrained  yet  sympathetic One  reads  it  with  the 

keenest  pleasure." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  The  book  will  be  welcome  to  every  lover  of  '  Alice.'  "—Morning  Post. 


••TlIK     MONARfll     OF    MOINTAISS." 

THE  ANNALS  of  MONT  BLANC :  a  Honograpb. 

By  C  E.  MATHKWS.     Map.  6  FhoiogrHvnres.  and  many  other  Itlafttrm- 
tionB  and  FnoBimiles.     2U.  not. 
"  This  will  be  a  book  prcciniiB,  not  only  to  mountainefM,  bat  to  all  k>«ra  nf 
Switzerland-"— i>ai/|f  Chronicle. 

*■  The  fullest  and  moHt  osefal  ac'oant  of  thi«  fAmotw  iDoantain  that  hM  yM 
been  written  in  Eng-liBh." — Daily  yfail. 

**  TliiH  charmingly  written  and  beaatirully  illustrated  book  tella  na  alt  that  ia 
to  be  told  about  Mont  liltiiic.*'~OlaAgouf  litrald. 

LIFE  of  MAN  on  the  HIGH  ALPS.    Studies  made 

on   MdDto  Rosn.      From  the    Italian  of  ANCiELO  MOSSO.      Nniueroun 
Illustrations  and  Diaf^ramti.    Cloth,  2l8. 

" a  most  absorbing  and  interesting  book,  which  has  made  an  epoch  in 

I>b;Biology,  and  is  yet  f iilT  of  literary  charm  for  those  who  lore  Ibe  mnnniatns." 

WeBiminitter  Oazttte. 

A  CONTEMPORARY   OF   GARIBALDI. 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY   of   a   VETERAN.     By 

Reneral   ENRICO    DELLA    ROCCA.     Potlrait.      Translated    hy   Mr*. 

JANRT  liCSS.    Cloth,  21s.    Conutins  much  Per»insl  Matter  about  Loaia 

Napoleon.  Cavour,  Garil)aldi,  and  the  Savoy  Prii.ces. 

*'  A  work  of  International  interest charmingly  and  pathetically  written.** 

*•  One  of  the  most  abborbin^  books  of  the  seaaoB."—  Truth.       [  Standard. 

AMONG     TBK     MAN  K.\TERS. 

THROUGH  NEW  GUINEA  and  other  CANNIBAL 

COUNTRIES.      By  Captain  H.  CAYLKY-WRBSTKR.      With  Map,   llM 
Illustrations,  ohie'tly  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author,  and  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.    Cloth  gilt,  21s. 
"  A  genial  and  thrilliDg  account  of  wanderinp^  in  the  darkest  places  of  the 
earth."— ..(eadfny. 

"  A  most  interesting  book  nf  travel  itnd  adventure  in  New  Gninea  and  tha 
South  Paciflc  Islands."— 0«f/n»*. 

"  The  publisher  mar  fairly*  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  has  1)eeu  issued.  It  is  as  artistic  in  production  as  it  is  ahaorbing  t^  read," 

St.  Jamea't  Budget. 


READY  JANUARY  30th. 
THE    BUILDERS    OF    GREATER    BRITAIM.-^Evr  Yolohb.    With  Frontiapieoe.    6r 

LORD    OLIVE.    By  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  K.O.S.I. 

EUPHORION:  beinp"  Studies  of  the  Antique  and  the  Mediaeval  in  the 

llc..,aissiiuce.     liy  VKHNON  LKK.     Fittti  I'Mition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  "a.  lid. 
"  DeliKhtful  and  scholarly The  book  indeed  is  fascinating  throughout."— OrapAic 


THE    LAST    DAYS   of  PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY :  New  Details 

from  Uupublislied  Documents.    By  Dr.  liUIDO  BIAUI.     IlliiMrnioil.    Fine  Kiiiti.ui.     lus.  r;.l. 
"  Dr.  Biagi's  book  is  one  which  all  collo:turs  of  Shelley-li'erature  should  add  to  their  librHriea."— i><ii{|r  Xeua. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    MA  TIOMS.—^^vr  Edition.    Fancy  cloth,  gold  lettered,  Bp. 

OARTHAGE  ;  or,  The  Empire  of  Africa.    By  Professor  Alfred  J.  Church, 


M.A. 

*  A  masterly  outline,  with  vigorous  touches  in  detail  here  and  there."— Cifardiais. 
'Told  with  admirable  lucidity."— 06»«ru«r.  


Londcm:  T;  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.G. 
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GHATTO   &   WINDUS'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "BEYOND  THE  PALE." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Bs. 

INFATUATION. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER, 

Author  of  "  Diana  Barrington,"  &c. 
"  Olever  all  throiiKh."— TKorM. 

Domv  8vo,  clotli,  ffilt  top,  128.  6(1. 

SKETCHES   FROM    MEMORY. 

By   G.    A.   STOREY,   A.R.A. 

WITH  93  ILLTJSTRA.TIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 
*'  This  dellBhtfol  volume."— X>o%  News. 

SOUTH  LONDON.    By  Sir  Walter 

BESANT.    With  Etching  by  F.  S.  Walker,  and 
118  Illustrations  by  Percy  Wadham  and  others. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  18s. 
*'  Few  men  know  so  much  about  London,  old  or  new, 
as  Sir  Walter  Besant,  and  still  fewer  can  tell  what 
they  do  know  with  euch   deli^'htful  freshness  and 
vivacity.     '  South  London '  is  the  latest  product  of 
his  pen,  and  a  very  interesting  \>\Qce  of  work  it  i8." 
Black  and  White. 

FIFTY    YEARS    AGO.      By    Sir 

WALTER     BFSANT.      With    144    IllustrationB. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  Gd. 
"  '  Fifty  Years  Ago  *  is  net  a  novel,  but  it  is  doing  it 
but  scant  justice  tn  say  that  it  is  more  amusing  than 
naaoy  novels The  book  is  enriched  with  a  very  in- 
teresting and  complete  series  of  portraits." 

Saturday  Review* 

A    RED    BRIDAL.      By    William 

WESTALL,  Author  of  "  With  the  Red  Eagle." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6fl. 
*'Agood  piece  of  work,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  love  a  good  etory." 

Pall  Mall  Gazelte. 


SLUM  SILHOUETTES :  Stories  of 

London    Life.       By    .7.     DODSWORTH    BRAY- 
SHAW.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  aa.  ed. 
'*  All  these  stones — the  comic    nn    less   than   the 

pathetic— jire  compact  of  real  observation  and  jjenuine 

humanity."— .Bc/io. 


A    NEW     SOCIETY     STORY- 

On  .January  26th,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Ss.  6d. 

The  Clamour  of  the  Impossible. 

AN  IMPROBABILITY. 

By  COSMO   HAMILTON. 


WiLLIAIVIS  &  NORGATE'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Will  be  published  on  21  st  inst.,  den^  8vo,  cloth,  with 
an  elaborate  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  a  Plate, 
price  10s.  6d.  net. 

CREATION  MYTHS  OF 

PRIMITIVE  AMERICA 

In  RELATION  to  the  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  and 
MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  of  MANKIND. 

By  JEREMIA.H  CURTIN, 

Author  of  "  Mjths  and  Folk-Tales  of  Ireland,"  &c. 

It  contains  Twenty  Long  Myths  taken  down  word 
for  word  by  Mr.  Curtin  from  Indians  who  knew  no 
religion  or  language  but  theii'  own,  and  many  of 
whom  had  not  seen  a  white  man  until  they  had 
attained  years  of  matoiity. 


Now  ready.    Price  68.  6d. 
AN      OUTLINE      OF     THE 

HISTORY   of   the   LITERATURE 
Of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

With  Chronoloprical  Tables  for  the  History  of  the 
Israelites,  and  other  Aids  to  the  Explanation  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

By  E.  KAUTZSCH, 

Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle. 

Reprinted  from  the  *'  Supplement  to  the  Translation 

of  the  Old  Testament.'* 

Edited  by  the  AUTHOR. 

Translated  by  JOHN  TAYLOR,  D.Lit,,  M.A.,  &c. 

"  There  is  no  one  who  with  open  minj  will  read  the  book  and 
not  be  better  f<ir  it.'  —Scotsman. 

"  Nothing  could  be  mure  admirable  than  the  arrangement  of 
the  Outline."— L€flmiii(j(<m  fhrtmicle. 

"  Ah  to  matter,  it  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  is  not  afraid  of 
results  suggested  by  fair  research,  but  who  never  grasps  at 
novelties  merely  for  the  sake  of  originality.  In  style  and 
language  the  book  readH  more  like  au  original  than  a  trans- 
lation ;  an  original,  too,  whtcli  io  its  terseness  of  expression  has 
escaped  the  itrolix  obscurity  so  commonly  complained  of  in  the 
writiuifs  of  the  autlior's  country."— C'/i«rrh  Gazette. 


NEW    EDITIONS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d.  each. 

MISS  WENTWORTH'S  IDEA.   By 

W.  E.  NOREIS.  [Jan.  28. 

GIDEON    FLEYCE.      By  H.    W 

LUCY.  [Jan.  26. 

A   QUEER    RACE.     By   William 

WESTALL,  Author  of  "  Red  Ryvington." 

WITH  a  SILKEN  THREAD.     By 

E.     LYNN      LINTON,     Author     of     "  Patiicia 
Kemball." 

THE  COMPLETE  ART  of  FIRE- 

WORK-MAKING.      By    THOMAS     KENTISH. 
With  267  Illustrations. 


ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS 

By  ALFRED  RIMMBR.     With  numerous  lUos- 

trations. 

THE     SHADOW    of    a    CRIME. 

By  HALL  CAIN  I?.  POPULAR  EDITION, 
uniform  with  the  THE  DEEMSTER.  Medium 
8vo,  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. 


On  Jan.  2S.    A  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

CHAUCER  for  SCHOOLS.     With 

the  Story  of  His  Times  and  His  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  HAWEIS.  Author  of  "Chaucer  for 
Children."    With  2  Illustrations. 


WILLIAMS   &  NORGATB, 

14,  Hbnbiktta   SriJKET,   Covent  Gabdbx,  London; 

20,  South  Pkkdekick  Stuket,  Edinburgh  ; 

AND  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxfobd. 

THE    ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL   REVIEW. 

No.  53.        JANUARY.        Royal  8to,  price  5s. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  GARIHNER.  D.O.L..  LL  D.,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford  :  and 

REOINALD  L.   POOLE,   M.A..    Pb.T>.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 

College  and  Lecturer  in  Diptomntic  in  the 

Dbiversity  of  Oxford. 

1.  Artielea. 

METHODS   of    EARLY   CHURCH    HISTORY.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  C.  Hsadi.ah. 
THE  IJE«INNIN(;S  of  WESSEX.    By  W.  H.  8teve>sos. 
THE      ADMINISTRATION     of     the     NAVY    from    the 

RESTORATION    to  the    REVOLUTION.      By  J.    R. 

T.^NNEK.    Part  III. 
THE   SWEDISH    LEOEND  in  OCX  ANA.     By  the  Rev. 

UEOKQB  iJDML'ND.S0.N-. 

2.  Not'S  and  J)ofW7tenUi.~The  Engl'sh  Boroughs  in  the  Reign 

of  John.  By  A.  B,ALL.\iti).— The  Landing  of  Queen  Isabella 
in  iS'M.  By  J.  H.  Round.— Account  of  Money  Spent  in  t\w 
Cromwellian  Reconquest  and  Resettlemeut  of  Ireland  By 
C.  n.  FiRTu.— Blake  at  Leghorn.  By  S.kmikl  R.  Gardi.ver, 
D.C.L.— The  Despatches  of  Colonel  Thomas  Graham  on  the 
Italian  Campaign  of  i;a»-7.     By  J.  Holland  Rose.    Pare  I. 

3.  Reviews  of  Jiookt.  \     4.  Noticea  of  Periodicals. 

5.  List  0/ Recent  Hittorical  Pvblicalums. 


London:     CHATTO    &    WINDUS, 
111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN  8c  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 
The  NATIVE  TRIBES  of  CENTRAL 

AUSTRALIA.  By  BALDWIN  SPENCER,  M.A., 
and  V,  J.  GILLKX,  Special  Magistrate  and  Sub- 
Protector  of  the  Aborigines,  Alice  Springs,  South 
Australia.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy 

8vo,  21s.  net, ^^_^ 

NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

GORDON  in  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

1S74-1879.  With  a  Portrait,  and  Map  of  the 
Country  prei)ared  under  Colonel  Gordon's  super- 
vision. From  original  Letters  and  Documents. 
Edited  by  GKORCiE  BIRKBECK  HILL,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    New  Kdition.    Crown  8vo,  'ob. 

RUOYARO     KIPLING'S     NEW     BOOKS. 

MR.  KIPLING  AND  THE  N4VY. 

Thirtieth  Thousand. 

A    FLEET    in  BEING:   Notes   of 

Two  Trips  with  the  Channel  Squadron.  Crown 
8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net ;  cloth,  Is.Bd.  net. 

Forty-third  Thoosand.— Crown  8vo,  6e. 

THE    DAY'S    WORK. 
MACMILLAN'S  NEW  &  RECENT  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  68,  each. 
FOURTH   IMPRESSION. 

THE     FOREST     LOVERS:    a 

Romance.    By  MAURIOP:  HEWLETT. 

Litr.rature.—"  Entnuicintr AVe  fwl  that  fur  once  a  thorough 

succ'i-ss  in  littratuR-  b;i8  in-ou  UL-Iiiewd." 

ASHES  of  EMPIRE.     By  Robert 

W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of  "The  King  in 
Yellow,"  &c.,  &c. 

THIRD  ENGLISH  IMPRESSION. 

THE  PRIDE  of  JENNIOO:  being 

a  Memoir  of  Captain  Bafil  Jeiiuico.    By  AGNES 
and  EGERTON  CASTLE. 
*,  *  Upwards  of  10,000  copies  hive  been  sold  in  America 
atatulard.—"  We  have  not  read  bo  pleasant  a  Ih)o1c  of  its  kind 
for  a  long  time." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

SELAH  HARRISON.    By  S.  Mac- 

NAUGHTAN. 

World.^"  It  is  rarely  that  such  a  work  of  art  in  litL-raiure  as 
■Selah  Jlarrison*  conua  to  cheer  the  soul  of  the  rt-viewvr  with 
;iccuratf  <li'licacy  of  touch,  serious  motive,  and  miuKled  pathos 
,aid  humour,  both  of  a  high  quality." 

BISMILLAH.        By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Guardian.  -"  Decidedly  clever  and  original." 

Salnrdtti/  Review.—"  A  "igorous  bit  of  uarraiion  —  A  genuine 

b-  ■   tior  ddi's  till-  iutpii'iit  liiic  ti)  the  oud  " 
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The  Literary  Week. 

When  comparatively  new  books  are  issued  at  sixpence 
it  is  clear  that  the  revolution  in  the  book  trade  has  begun. 
Two  of  the  successes  of  last  year  aio  about  to  be  published 
at  that  price — Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  Forest  Lovers  and 
Mr.  G.  "W.  Steevens's  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  The 
publisher  who  first  issues  a  new  hook  by  a  popular  author 
at  a  shilling,  or  even  two  shillings,  will  reap  the  reward  of 
his  enterprise. 

A  COMPANY  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  a  million 
sterling,  to  acquire  the  publications  of  Sir  William  Ingram, 
including  the  Illustrated  London  News,  the  Sketch,  and  the 
Penny  Illustrated  Paper.  Sir  William  Ingram  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  company,  but  it  is  not  correct  that  the 
company  will  be  known  by  his  name.  It  will  be  called 
"The  Illustrated  London  News,  Ltd." 


The  Edinburgh  lieview  deals  in  its  January  number  with 
the  first  volume  of  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan's  American 
Revolution.  This  is  unusually  quick,  for  the  book  has 
been  out  only  a  few  days.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is 
that  the  hiBtory  and  the  review  are  both  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans. 


The  Quarterly  Review,  which  .some  months  ago  dealt 
summarily  with  the  principal  poets  of  the  day,  now 
examines  the  claims  of  the  poetesses.  The  survey  begin.s 
witli  Joanna  Baillie,  of  whom  good  is  spoken.  Then  come 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Charlotte  and  Emily 
Bronte.  The  modern  school  begins  with  Christina  Rossetti, 
"  greatest  of  woman  poets,"  and  these  names  follow : 
Augusta  Webster,  Harriett  Hamilton  King,  Constance 
Naden,  Adelaide  Ann  Procter,  Mathilde  Blind,  Jean 
Ingelpw,  E.  Nesbit,  Madame  Darmosteter,  Mrs.  Meynell, 
and  Amy  Levy.  Each  of  the  foregoing  is  considered  by 
the    Quarterly  Reviewer  with   some  degree  of    attention. 


Others  are  then  merely  named  :  Mrs.  Norton  and  Eliza 
Cook,  Letitia  Landon  and  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  Katharine 
Tynan  and  Mrs.  Eadford,  Lady  Wilde  and  M.  B. 
Smedley,  Violet  Fane,  Graham  E.  Tomson,  Mrs.  Piatt, 
L.  N.  Little,  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods,  and  Isa  Blagden 
and  Isa  Craig-Knox.  Having  gone  so  far  in  enumeration, 
we  wonder  why  the  reviewer  ever  stopped.  There  are 
names  here  of  whom  we  know  nothing  ;  there  are  names 
not  here — Louisa  Shore's,  for  example — with  real  claim  3 


Last  week  we  wrote  of  the  boy-poet.  This  week  come* 
a  girl-poet,  who  is  more  advanced  than  he,  in  that  a 
volume  from  her  pen  is  already  publi8he<l :  Songi  of  Greater 
Britain  (Manchester :  Sherratt  &  Hughes).  The  girl-poet 
is  Miss  Cicely  Fox  Smith.  She  is  a  Manchester  resident, 
and  her  age  is  sixteen.  Her  subject  is  patriotism,  and  her 
inspiration  is  largely  Mr.  Kipling ;  but  she  has  little 
thoughts  of  her  own,  and  a  true  ear  for  music.  Here  is  a 
specimen : 

And  now,  when  battle  draweth  uigh, 
'Neath  modem  culture's  (light  veneer. 

The  Briton  feels  liis  heart  beat  bigh. 
Showing  that  Viking  blood  is  bf  re. 

And  another : 

The  sweep  of  English  uplands, 

The  sigh  of  Eaglish  trees. 
The  laugh  of  Eaglish  rivers, 

Or  breath  of  Eoglisb  breeze ; 
The  scent  of  purple  clover 

Off  English  meadows  blown  — 
These,  these  to  me  are  dearest, 

For  they  are  England's  own. 

Not  bad  for  sixteen. 


Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  story.  The  Qitest  of  the  Golden  Girl, 
has  been  adapted  by  its  author  for  the  stage.  It  will  be 
produced  shortly  with  a  musical  accompaniment,  after  the 
manner  of  plays  with  the  word  "  girl "  in  the  title. 


Another  American  change  of  title.  Mr.  Canton's 
Child's  Book  of  Saints — which,  unhappily,  must  have 
frightened  as  many  purchasers  as  it  attracted — was  called 
by  its  ingenious  American  publisher  W.  r.'»  Goldtn 
Legend, 

A  circular  issued  by  Afessrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  states  that  the  American  Bookman  has  now  a 
circulation  of  13,500. 


More  than  one  correspondent  misread  our  original 
undertaking,  made  in  November  last,  with  regard  to  the 
mention  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Our  actual  promise  was  to 
abstain  from  reference  to  him  for  a  month :  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  six  weeks  elapsed  before  his  name  appeared 
again  in  these  columns.     Yet  Mr.  Arthur  Brj-ant  writes : 

You  threatened  to  ignore  that  fragrant  name, 
The  Lover  of  the  Rose  and  gradous  Vine  ; 

He,  pityiog,  smiles  and  will  not  stoop  to  blame  : 
Look,  Sir,  and  blush,  upon  page  39. 
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ME.   THOMAS  NELSON   PAGE. 


Me.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  author  of  Red  Rock,  a 
novel  which  America  is  now  reading  avidly,  and  which  Mr. 
Heinemann  has  just  published  here,  has  put  to  it  a  very 
charming  preface  on  the  courtesies  and  ceremonials  that 

obtained  in  the  South 
"  before  the  war." 
He  writes : 

Antiquated,  you  say  ? 
Provincial  ?  Do  you, 
young  lady,  observe 
Miss  Thomasia  the  next 
time  she  enters  a  room, 
or  addresses  a  servant ; 
and  do  you,  young  sir, 
polished  by  travel  and 
contact  with  the  most 
fashionable  —  second  - 
class  —  society  of  two 
continents,  watch  Gene- 
ral Legale  and  Dr.  Gary 
when  they  meet  Miss 
Thomasia,  or  greet  the 
apple  -  woman  on  the 
corner,  or  the  waggoner  on  the  road.  What  an  air  sud 
denly  comes  in  with  them  of  old  courts  and  polished  halls, 
whea  all  gentlemen  wore  swords  to  defend  their  honoiu:, 
and  bowed  low  before  all  ladies.  "What  an  odour,  as  it 
were,  of  those  gardens  which  Watteau  painted,  floats  in  as 
they  enter !  Do  not  you  attempt  it.  You  cannot  do  it. 
You  are  thinking  of  yourself,  they  of  others  and  the 
devoirs  they  owe  them.  You  are  republican  and  brought 
up  to  consider  yourself  "  as  good  as  any,  and  better  than 
most."  Sound  doctrine  for  the  citizen,  no  doubt;  but  it 
spoils  the  bow.  Even  you,  Miss  or  Madam,  for  all  your 
silks  and  satins,  cannot  do  it  like  Miss  Thomasia.  You  are 
imilating  the  duchess  you  saw  once,  perhaps,  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  duchess  would  have  imitated  Miss  Thomasia. 
You  are  at  Vest  an  imitation  ;  Miss  Thomasia  is  the  reality. 
Do  not  laugh  at  her  or  call  her  provincial.  She  belongs  to 
the  realm  where  sincerity  dwells  and  the  heart  still  rules — 
the  jealm  of  old-time  courtesy  and  high  breeding,  and  you 
are  1  he  real  provincial.  It  is  a  wide  realm,  though;  and 
some  day,  it  Heaven  be  good  to  you,  you  may  reach  it. 
But  it  must  be  by  the  highway  of  Sincerity  and  Truth. 
No  other  road  leads  there. 
We  reproduce  Mr.  Page's  portrait  from  the  American 
Bookman. 


"had  told  of  certain  savages  who  amiised  themselves  on 
occasions  by  deliberately  attempting  to  coin  words,  which 
were  accepted  or  rejected  by  their  feUows." 


Some  interesting  notes  on  words  were  made  by  Dr. 
Murray  in  his  remarks  on  his  great  New  English  Dictionary 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  last  week.  The 
work,  by  the  way,  has  now  reached  "Hod."  The  section 
Hy,  it  seems,  was  lost  for  some  time  and  then  foimd 
intact,  but  the  MS.  for  Pa  and  Pe,  after  being  missing  for 
twelve  years,  came  to  light,  in  a  seriously  depleted  condi- 
tion, in  a  stable  in  county  Cavan.  For  sustained 
difficulty  no  letter  in  the  alphabet  equals  H.  Speaking 
afterwiirds  of  the  origins  of  words,  Dr  Murray  said  that, 
although  "hunchback"  was  found  in  the  second  quarto 
of  Richard  III.,  no  use  of  the  word  "hunch"  alone  can 
be  found  by  any  of  his  assistants  earlier  than  1804.  Prof. 
Skeat,  who  spoke  afterwards,  made  a  statement  which 
will  not,  we  trust,  be  resented  by  those  who  attempted  last 
■week'sPrize  Competition.    "  Bishop  Codrington,"  he  said, 


Another  new  word.  A  correspondent  who  has  been 
reprimanded  for  using  the  word  "replaced"  when  the 
context  demanded  the  word  "supplanted,"  suggests 
"  supplaced  "  as  a  compromise. 


New  words  have  been  exercising  othor  people  beside 
the  members  of  the  Philological  Society.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  Bamum's,  whom  it  has  been  customary  to 
describe  as  freaks,  met  together  on  Sunday  to  decide  upon 
a  less  objectionable  term.  After  much  consideration  of 
proposals  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  settled  upon 
"  Prodigies  " — the  suggestion  of  Canon  Wilberforce  and 
the  Bearded  Lady.  Some  of  the  rejected  words  were  : 
Ambiguities,  Abnormals,  Anomalies,  Caprices,  Differen- 
tials, Dilemmas,  Deviations,  Erratics,  Nature's  Exceptions, 
Fantasts,  Inexplicables,  Naturals,  Oddities,  Originalities, 
Pranks,  Problematics,  Randoms,  Sports,  Human  Speciali- 
ties, Uniques,  Unusuals,  Uncertainties,  Variants,  "\'^agaries. 
Wonders,  Whims,  God's  Curios,  and  Human  Marvels. 


Apropos  of  Human  Marvels,  it  is  told,  we  lieliove  in 
Edmund  Yates's  Recollections,  that  Mr.  Herman  Morivale, 
the  dramatist,  once  found  himself  mentioned  in  a  Swiss 
Visitors'  List  as  "Human  Marvel  and  family." 


The  danger  of  making  jokes  is  no  less  pressing  to-day 
than  it  was  ages  ago.  One  is  still  wise  in  erecting  a 
number  of  sign-posts.  We  are  incited  to  this  reflection 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  New  York  Critic  takes  a 
recent  parody  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  this  paper  to  be 
a  genuine  utterance.  The  parody  was  part  of  a  series 
called  "  Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb,"  and  some  pains 
were  taken  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  parody.  Yet  the 
Critic  says:  "According  to  Mr.  Shaw,  'vegetarianism 
is  the  foundation  of  the  finest  intellectual  dramas.' 
He  accuses  Mary,  of  reverend  memory,  of  having 
eaten  her  little  lamb,  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  nothing  in  history  to  prove  this  horrible  accusa- 
tion. No  lamb  enters  into  the  composition  of  his  brain. 
Each  of  his  plays  was  the  inspiration  of  a  different 
vegetable.  '  I  wrote,'  he  says,  '  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession 
on  lentil  soup,  Yoic  Never  Can  Tell  on  beans ' " — and  so 
forth.     We  wUl  be  more  careful  next  time. 


We  give  this  week  a  portrait  of  Gyp  in  her  study. 
Gyp,  who  is  in  real  life  the  Comtesse  de  Martel,  has  just 
been  ordered  to  pay  5,000  francs  damages  for  her  libel 
upon  M.  Trarieux  in  Le  Journal  d'un  Grinchu.  She  has 
given  notice  of  appeal,  but  we  must  confess,  ungallant 
though  it  may  sound,  that  we  shall  hope  to  see  the  judg- 
ment upheld,  for  the  libel  was  a  cruel  one.  Gyp  has 
little  need  to  touch  politics;  her  subjects  lie  elsewhere, 
and  no  one  can  deal  with  them  more  wittUy.  If  tliis  little 
lesson  sickens  her  of  public  affairs,  we  shall  all  profit. 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Domach  et  Cie.,  Pari), 


Me.  Swinburne's  contribution  to  the  Star's  Birthday 
Number — a  most  interesting  compilation — took  the  form 
of  a  prologue  to  Cyril  Tourneur's  "  Eevenger's  Tragedy." 
The  Chronicle,  in  commenting  thereon,  made  an  amusing 
mistake.  It  conceived  "  The  Eevenger's  Tragedy  "  to  be 
a  forthcoming  work  by  Mr.  Swinburne  himself,  and 
remarked  that  if  it  kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  prologue  it 
would  be  "  a  stormy  affair  indeed."  The  play,  we  may 
inform  the  Chronicle,  is  a  "  stormy  attair,"  and  has  been  so 
for  throe  hundred  years.  But  perhaps  our  contemporary's 
remark  was  only  another  "  humour  test." 


From  the  week's  prefaces.  Mr.  George  Moore,  in  his 
introduction  to  Mr.  Edwartl  Martyn's  Heather  Field  and 
Maeve : 

In  Ibsen  are  combined  poet,  philosopher,  and  dramatist 
in  almost  the  same  proportions  as  in  Shakespeare,  more 
than  in  Racine,  Goethe,  or  Hugo.  He  is  deficient  only 
in  the  romantic  spectacle  which  Shakespeare  provides  in 
abundance.  Shakespeare  alone  amid  dramatists  was  able 
to  remain  a  poet  for  his  pleasure  while  conceding  booths 
and  roundabouts  to  his  audience  for  theirs.  But  the 
psychological  drama  does  not  admit  of  spectacle  ;  that  is 
why  it  fails  on  the  stage.  The  explanation  is  a  sad  one, 
for  if  it  bo  true  we  shall  never  possess  a  popular  literary 
drama  again.  The  psychological  drama  is  the  only  possible 
literary  drama  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


Nine-tenths  of  an  actor's  life  must  be  given  up  to  rubbith ; 
rubbish  is  the  fare  of  the  multitude,  and  it  is  the  moltitade 
that  enables  the  actor  to  keep  the  roof  over  his  head ;  but 
he  should  reserve  a  tenth  part  of  his  life  for  himself—  for 
his  art.  All  actors  try  to  do  this,  for  actors  love  their  art ; 
they  talk  about  it  incessantly,  and  never  about  their 
salaries ;  in  this  respect  their  attitude  towards  their  art 
compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  authors  towmrda 
theirs. 

Mr.  Archer's  belief  was  that  the  goal  oould  be 
reached  by  encouraging,  with  insincere  praise,  all  work 
that  seemed  new,  every  play  that  seemed  better  than  the 
last  play ;  his  attitude  towards  dramatic  writing  bas> 
therefore,  been  one  of  benevolent  insincerity.  He  has 
pursued  this  policy  for  twenty  years,  and  he  has  only  to 
hear  the  plays  now  running  at  the  London  theatres  to  be 
convinced  that  he  has  not  "  educated  "  the  public  taste. 

The  divorce  court  has  always  been  accepted  by  Mr. 
Archer  as  the  symbol  of  thoughtfulness. 

The  little  story  entitled  Ships  that  Pass  I'n  the  Sight  is 

not  lofty  in    conception,    not  very  profound,   but  it  is 

wistful  and  true,  and  it  therefore  holds  its  own  by  the 

side  of  Don  Quixote,  On  the  Eve,  and  L' B<i Motion  Smti' 

mentale. 

Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Martyn  dedicates 

"these  two  plays  to  George  Moore,    W.  B.  Yeats,   and 

Arthur  Sj-mons."      Problem :   how  will  they  divide  the 

spoil? 
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FroM  the  week's  dedications.      The  Tale  of  Archais,  by 
"  A  Gentleman  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  "  : 

TO 

THE  WUITE  MAIDS   OF   ENGLAND 

THIS   TALE   OF   GREECE 

IS 

DEDICATED. 


Sonnets,  by  C.  T.  M. 


DEDICATED 

TO 

A  WOMAN 

■WITHOUT  A  HEART. 


The  first  sonnet  begins  : 

The  swell  of  love  doth  force  this  song  from  me 
As  mountain  billows  foroe  asunder  land. 

A  sonnet  is  not  a  song ;  but  no  matter. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  writes  to  explain  away 
Mr.  Lecky's  disparaging  description  of  some  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's facial  expressions,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  Academy  last  week.     The  writer,  "  D.  S.,"  says : 

I  was  reminded  of  a  very  interesting  talk  I  had  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  this  very  subject — his  expression.  I  asked 
him,  rather  like  Red  Riding  Hood  :  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  why 
do  you  sometimes  look  so  iierce  ?  " 

' '  I  know  what  you  refer  to, "  he  replied,  ' '  but  you  should 
remember  that  look  of  fierceness,  as  you  call  it,  is  greatly 
the  result  of  age  ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  used  to  express 
deep  attention  and  concentration  of  thought  are  the  same 
muscles  used  to  express  the  passion  of  anger.  As  one  grows 
older  the  muscles  of  concentrated  attention  are  more  often 
called  into  play,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  hearing,  and  the 
look  you  speak  of  becomes  intensified. 

"  I  am  quite  conscious  that  in  repose  as  well  as  in  con- 
versation I  wear  sometimes  this  fierce  look  ;  but,  I  repeat, 
it  is  only  the  knit  brow  of  attention  stamped  on  an  old 
face." 
Subsequently  "  D.    S. "   asked   Mr.    Gladstone:    "When 
young  were  you  handsome  ?  "     "  He  turned  to  me,  a  face 
illuminated  by  that  wonderful  smile  of  his,  and  said,  with 
a  kind  of  parental  fondness  for  his  past  self,  '  AVeU,  I  don't 
think  I  was  exactly  handsome,  but  I  had  beautiful  eyes.'  " 


Town  Councillors  as  critics  of  poetry  are  blunt  and 
sweeping.  The  Daily  Kews,  which  is  just  now  collecting 
comic  stories  of  mayors,  tells  of  a  Town  Council  which, 
sitting  in  committee  as  the  Burial  Board  to  improve  pro- 
posed inscriptions  on  grave-stones,  considered  the  applica- 
tion of  the  friends  of  a  deceased  person  to  have  fovir  lines 
from  Tennyson  inscribed  on  the  stone.  The  clerk. duly 
read  the  following  from  "  Crossing  the  Bar  "  : 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ? 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  tie  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

A  Councillor  said  :  "I  object.    That's  what  I  call  doggery"; 
and  the  Council  ruled  it  out. 


With  reference  to  the  attack  on  Basselas  which  was 
made  by  "J.  P.  B."  in  the  Academy  last  week,  a  corre- 
spondent reminds  us  of  the  lamented  quarrel  between  Miss 


Deborah  Jenkyns  and  Captain  Brown  on  the  same  subject, 
in  Cran/ord.  Captain  Brown  was  a  champion  of  Boz,  Miss 
Jenkyns  of  Johnson.  Captain  Brown,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, gave  the  company  the  account  of  the  "swarry" 
which  Sam  Weller  participated  in  at  Bath ;  Miss  Jenkjms 
"read  one  of  the  conversations  between  Easselas  and 
Imlac,  in  a  high-pitched  majestic  voice  ;  and  when  she 
had  ended,  she  said  :  '  I  imagine  I  am  now  justified  in  my 
preference  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  writer  of  fiction.'  " 


The  first  number  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  new  magazine, 
the  School  World,  is  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  production. 
The  object  of  the  magazine  is  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education  by  publishing  information  and  comments  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
These  subjects  have  received  any  amount  of  individual 
attention,  but  the  need  to  co-ordinate  endeavour,  to  record 
results,  and  to  exchange  observations  have  never  been 
fully  met:  hence  the  School  World.  The  first  number, 
which  lies  before  us  in  an  attractive  apple-green  cover, 
contains  some  valuable  articles. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  scholastic  attainments  have 
been  obscured  by  liis  success  as  a  novelist,  contributes  an 
article  entitled  "Wanted — A  Classification."  Therein  he 
throws  doubt  on  the  existence  of  "  the  average  boy."  He 
is  sceptical  of  the  value  of  that  classification  of  boys  which 
fixes  on  a  central  type  and  then  judges  of  each  boy  by  his 
nearness  or  remoteness  to  that  centre.  It  is  more  probable, 
Mr.  Wells  suggests,  that  there  are  several  types,  all 
populous,  and  all  disinclined  to  merge  into  other  types ; 
and  he  believes  that  in  the  schools  of  the  future  the 
"  classificatory  diagnosis  "  of  boys  will  be  improved  by  the 
acceptance  of  this  proposition.  Among  the  other  contents 
we  notice  a  paper  on  the  "  Physical  Observation  of  Brain 
Conditions  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Francis 
Warner;  a  paper  on  "The  Early  Teaching  of  French," 
by  Prof.  Walter  Eippmann ;  "Bimanual  Training  in 
Schools,"  an  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Bloomfield 
Bare,  besides  articles  more  immediately  directed  to  the 
schoolroom.  A  good  portrait  of  tlie  Eev.  Joseph  Wood, 
the  new  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  is  among  the  illustrations. 


The  American  poet,  Joaquin  Miller,  who  has  returned 
from  Klondyke,  is  about  to  figure  on  a  music-hall  stage. 
We  are  not  aware  of  what  the  nature  of  his  "  turn  "  will 
be,  but  it  will  have  reference  to  Klondyke.  After  ail,  why 
shoidd  not  a  literary  man  try  the  halls  ?  Mr.  Dan  Leno 
has  just  produced  "  Hys  Booke." 


According  to  the  American  Bookman,  one  of  Dean 
Farrar's  novels  has  been  dramatised  by  Mr.  Chillingham 
Hunt,  a  well-known  English  elocutionist.  The  Dean  has 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  play,  which  is  completed, 
and  the  next  interesting  event  will  be  the  production. 


We  give  this  week,  from  the  British  l\^uscMin  Autvyraphs, 
a  facsimile  of  the  beginning  of  Tennyson's  draft  of  the 
dedication  of  the  epilogue  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  to  Her 
Majesty.      The    title    and   ascription  were   added  by  the 
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present  Lord  Tennyson,  who  presented  the  MS.  to  the 
Britisli  Museum  last  year.  The  date  of  the  epilogue 
was  1872. 


Mk.  Birrell's  oration  on  "The  Ideal  University," 
delivered  at  University  College  last  summer,  has  now 
been  printed  and  issued  by  the  University  College  Union 
Society.     We  extract  some  points : 

Though  SI  a''iespeare  was  not  a  Professor  he  occasionally 
said  a  thing  worth  repeating. 

Au  ideal  Patrou  is  perhaps  a  contradiction  iu  terms. 

I  si  all  never  forget  the  surprise  with  which  my  father, 
who  was  an  old  pupil  of  Chalmers,  entered  a  room  in 
Cambridge,  where  a  Professor  of  Divinity  was  lecturing  a 
handful  of  candidates  for  Anglican  Orders.  It  certainly 
was  not  aT  animating  picture.  It  did  not  remind  one  of 
Ahelard.  There  was  no  crowd,  no  feeling,  and  yet  the 
lecturer  was  Lightfoot.  I  remember  telling  my  father  if 
he  really  wanted  to  see  high  pressure  at  Cambridge  he 
must  seek  admission  into  the  parlour  iu  the  private  house 
in  which  the  famous  Eouth  was  then  rattling  his  pupils, 
a  small  transfigured  band  of  future  wranglers,  along  the 
paths  of  glory. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  own  life  at  Cambridge,  I 
remember  with  peculiar  pleasure  how  on  two  or  three 
occasions  (unfortunately  they  were  no  more)  Prof. 
Seeley  did  me  the  kindness  of  correcting  in  my  presence 
effusions  which  I  had  written  for  his  class.  I  was  abashed, 
but  it  is  when  you  are  abashed  that  you  learn.  It  was  the 
only  teaching  of  the  kind  I  got  at  Cambridge. 

There  was  a  private  coach  I  used  to  hear  of  when  I  was 
at  Cambridge  who  was  prepared  to  teach  anybody  any- 
thing. This  honest  man  bargained  but  for  one  thing  iu 
addition  to  his  exceedingly  moderate  terminal   charges  : 


"  You  must  give  me,"  so  he  would  engagingly  lay,  "  iiTe 
minutes  start." 

The  functions  of  the  coach  and  the  University  are  not 
the  same. 

Sir  Bluudell  Maple,  who  is  (as  you  all  know)  our 
Professor  of  Philanthropy,  is  the  only  one  of  my  colleagues 
who  is  unpaid,  and  teaches  by  example. 

If  ever  there'was  a  theatre  for  academical  actors,  it  is 

London.      If  ever  there  was  a  people  and  an  ag«  that 

needed  the  higher  education,  we  are  that  people,  and  we 

live  in  that  age. 

The  oration  makes  good  reading,  but  it  seema  to  have 

missed  the  advantage  of  revision  by  the  author.      The 

punctuation  occasionally  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


Mr.  BiRRELii — by  the  way — has  just  been  elected  to  an 
honorary  fellowship  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
entered  the  college  in  1869,  and  graduated  with  honouzs 
in  the  law  tripos  in  1872. 


Mr.  Austix  Dobson  has  recently  writlen  the  following 
critical  quatrain  in  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan 

Poe: 

I  wonder  when  America  will  know 

That  much  hor  greatest  bard  is  Edgar  Poe. 

I  say  this  reminiscent  and  defiant 

Of  Boker,  Tabb,  and  Longfellow,  and  Bryant. 

It  is  permissible,  we  hope,  to  prefer  the  sentiment  to  the 
form..    But — poor  Boker ! 


M,VJ0B  Eaa'kbty  has  been  for  some  time  preparing  a 
new  and  improved  edition  of  his  works — the  Grammar, 
Dictionary,  and  Stlediom — in  the  Afghan  language,  in 
view  of  the  order  just  issued  by  the  Indian  Qoremment 
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requiring  all  officers  of  native  regiments  to  make  them- 
selves proficient  in  the  language  chiefly  spoken  by  the 
men  of  the  corps  to  ^hich  they  may  be  penuanently 
posted. 


Bibliographical. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the  book  by  Mr. 
Edward  Martyn  {The  Heather  Field)  which  Messrs.  Duck- 
worth publish  to-day  (Friday)  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Martyn, 
on  the  title-page,  avows  himself  the  author  of  Morgante  the 
Lesser.  This  announcement,  I  fear,  will  not  convey  much 
to  nine  people  out  of  ten,  or  to  ninety  people  out  of  a 
hundred;  but  it  is  notable  for  all  that.  In  1890  (that,  at 
least,  is  the  date  on  the  title-page)  there  appeared  in 
London  a  book  called  Morgante  the  Lesser ;  his  Notorious 
Life  and  Wonderful  Deeds,  Arranged  and  Narrated  for  the 
First  Time  ly  Sirius.  This  "Sirius,"  it  would  seem,  was 
the  writer  on  whose  two  plays.  The  Heather  Field  and  Maeve, 
Mr.  George  Moore  has  now  penned  an  eloge.  I  doubt  if 
Morgante  the  Lesser  had  much  of  a  circulation  ;  I  doubt, 
indeed,  if  it  received  much  notice  from  the  press.  In  truth  > 
"Sirius"  himself  declared  that  he  would  rather  see  his 
work  "  neglected  altogether  than  approached  in  a  spirit  of 
undue  levity."  The  critics  must  have  decided  to  neglect 
it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  all  of  it  myself,  but 
such  pages  as  I  have  dipped  into  conveyed  the  flavour  of 
a  sort  of  fantastic  and  esoteric  satire,  for  which  anything 
like  popularity  was  not  to  be  expected. 

In  Mr.  Edmund  Grosse's  contribution  to  the  new  number 
of  the  North-American  Review — "The  Literature  of  Action" 
— there  is  a  little  bit  of  literary  history  which  has  not, 
I  think,  been  in  print  before.  It  has  reference  to 
Treasure  Island,  which,  as  we  all  know,  first  appeared 
in  a  periodical  for  boys.  Says  Mr.  Gosse :  "It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  (of  which  I  could  give  documentary 
proof)  that  it  was  found  too  romantic  a  tale  of  action  for 
the  boy  subscribers  to  this  silly  print.  If  the  editor  could 
have  broken  off  his  contract,  the  end  of  Treasure  Island 
would  never  have  appeared."  Of  such  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  masterpieces ! 

Wrote  a  literary  oracle  the  other  day  :  "  The  lives  of  the 
Keiths — Marischal  and  his  brother  James,  the  friend  of 
Frederick  the  Great— have  yet  to  be  written."  The  Field 
Marshal,  of  course,  has  been  utilised  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  his 
tale  of  A  Fallen  Star;  "but  the  day  of  the  historian 
is  at  hand."  Undoubtedly  a  book  on  the  two  Keiths, 
adequately  done,  would  be  very  interesting,  for  they  lived 
lives  both  romantic  and  picturesque ;  they  were  ideal 
representatives  of  the  fighting  "  Scot  abroad."  Mean- 
while, we  have  long  possessed  the  Autobiography  of 
James  Keith,  which  might  with  advantage  be  reprinted. 
Good  use  of  it  was  made,  a  year  or  two  ago,  by  the  author 
of  a  little  book  called  Under  Many  Flags  :  Stories  of  Scottish 
Adventurers,  in  which  the  careers  of  the  two  Keiths  were 
very  agreeably  outlined. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  Spinoza :  his  Life  and  Philo- 
sophy, of  which  we  are  shortly  to  have  a  second  and 
revised  edition,  came  out  originally  in  1880.  Since  then 
we  have  had  the  monograpli  on  Spinoza  which  the  late 
Principal  Caird  published  through  Blackwoods  in  1888. 
Translations  into  English  from   the  philosopher's   works 


have  also  been  pretty  numerous  during  the  past  two 
decades.  The  impulse  to  the  more  recent  vogue  of 
Spinoza  was  given,  of  course,  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  his 
first,  series  of  Essays  in  Criticism — an  epoch-making  book 
in  more  than  one  respect. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  who  has  been  living  at  Dresden 
for  some  time,  finding,  I  gather,  his  chief  entertainment 
at  the  opera,  has  been  invited  to  visit  Russia,  and  will 
probably  accept  the  invitation,  going  there  next  month. 
His  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  has  been  published 
in  a  Eussian  translation,  and,  with  certain  other  of  his 
books,  has  caused  even  the  stem  muscles  of  Count  Tolstoi  to 
relax — a  fact  to  which  one  of  the  Count's  daughters  testifies. 
Mr.  J  erome  should  give  us,  by  and  by,  his  First  Thoughts 
about  Russia  and  its  people. 

I  see  that  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  is  to  discourse  of  Tennyson 
in  the  series  of  books  called  Saintly  Lives.  We  all  know 
that  the  poet  was  a  truly  religious  man,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  lie  comfortably 
in  his  grave  if  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  dubbed 
"saintly,"  and  celebrated  accordingly.  Perhaps  he  did 
pose  a  little  as  a  latter-day  seer  or  prophet,  as,  indeed,  he 
was  ;  he  woidd,  however,  hardly  have  set  up  for  a  "  saint " 
— he  had  too  keen  a  sense  of  humour. 

The  reproduction  of  our  English  classics  proceeds  apace. 
The  latest  substantial  addition  to  the  list  will  be  Hobbes's 
Leviathan,  which  I  suppose  is  ripe  for  the  distinction, 
seeing  that  it  has  not,  I  believe,  been  reprinted  in  its 
entirety  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Of  Hobbes's 
Behemoth  there  was  an  edition  so  recently  as  1894. 

Is  it  the  fact  that  all  Lady  Jackson's  books  dealing  with 
French  history  are  to  be  re-issued  ?  There  are  plenty  of 
them.  She  began,  in  1878,  with  Old  Paris:  its  Court  and  its 
Salons;  then  came,  in  1880,  The  Old  Regime:  its  Court, 
Salons,  and  Theatres.  But  the  historical  series  proper  dates 
from  1881,  when  Lady  Jackson  gave  us  French  Court  and 
Society;  the  Reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  First  Empire; 
after  which  we  had  in  succession  The  Court  of  the  Tuileries 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Flight  of  Louis  Philippe  (1883), 
The  Court  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1514-1559 
(1886),  The  List  of  the  Valois  {Henry  III)  and  The 
Accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  1559-1589  (1888),  and, 
lastly.  The  First  of  the  Bourbons  (Henry  IF.  J  (1890). 

We  now  have  the  Poems  of  George  Meredith  in  two  handy 
(not,  I  think,  very  attractive)  volumes.  But,  alas !  they 
are  not  quite  up  to  date,  for  they  do  not  include  the  Odes 
in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of  French  History,  just  published. 
Some  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  a  list  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
successive  publications  of  verse.  Here  it  is  :  Poems  (1851), 
Modern  Love  and  Poems  of  the  English  Roadside  (1862),  Poems 
and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth  (1883),  Ballads  and  Poems  of 
Tragic  Life  (1887),  A  Reading  of  Earth  (1888),  Jump-to- 
Glory  Jane  (,1892),  and  Poems:  The  Empty  Purse,  with  Odes 
and  Verses  (1892). 

Yet  another  Zi/"*  o/Zo/-(;?  Clive\  This  time  it  takes  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  the  series  on  "  Builders  of  Great 
Britain."  But  surely  the  thing  has  been  overdone  'i 
We  already  have  biographies  of  Clive  from  the  varied 
pens  of  C.  Caraccioli,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Colonel 
Malleson,  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  and  Sir  0.  Wilson— to  say 
nothing,  of  course,  of  the  famous  Macaulay  essay.  Are 
these  not  enough  ?  The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The  Losing  of  an  Empire. 

"Jht  American  RevolutioH.  Part  I.,  1760-1770.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.  (Long- 
mans.    1 6s.) 

"FoH  a  score  of  years,  while  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  been 
-entangled  in  the  iiioshes  of  Unionist  and  Uberal  politius, 
the  world  has  delighted  itself  with  the  inimitable  picture 
of  a  man  and  of  an  age  which  he  painted  in  The  Early 
nistory  of  Charles  James  Fox.  That  he  should  some  day 
•attempt  to  trace  in  a  sequel  the  remainder  of  the  career 
of  that  greatest  of  the  Whigs  was  only  to  be  expected,  and 
in  the  preface  to  the  ^iresent  work  the  obligation  is 
acknowledged.  But  "the  insuperable  difhcultios  in  tliis 
case  of  writing  n  political  biography  as  distinguished  from 
a  political  history "  have  led  him  to  modify  his  original 
design,  and  to  throw  his  study  of  the  maturer  years  of 
Fox  into  the  shape  of  a  narrative  of  that  momentous  event 
wifli  which  the  career  of  his  hero  is  "  inextricably  inter- 
woven," which  in  the  height  of  his  genius  and  fame 
"  filled  his  mind  and  consumed  his  activities."  Truth  to 
say,  the  book  now  presented  to  us  shows  in  its  structure 
some  traces  of  this  change  of  policy.  The  first  chapter  is 
entirely  devoted  to  Fox,  to  a  survey  of  his  position, 
— political,  ethical,  and  financial — when,  after  a  meteoric 
period,  during  which  he  figured  as  a  very  Alcibiades  in 
the  eyes  of  London,  he  left  office,  to  all  appearance  a 
ruined  man  at  three-and-twenty,  in  the  year  1774.  This 
•event,  the  sorrow  which  he  brought  upon  his  parents,  and 
the  death,  in  the  space  of  a  few  brief  months,  of  father, 
mother,  and  elder  brother,  worked  something  of  what  an 
■extinct  school  of  theology  used  to  call  a  "conversion  "  in 
•the  character  of  Charles  Fox.  Then  followed,  says  his 
biographer,  a  "period  of  eager  and  anxious  repentance  "; 
and  the  lad,  for  he  was  hardly  more,  turned  to  remake  his 
life  in  a  new  spirit.  Henceforward,  though  the  tenor  of 
his  ways  suffered  no  immediate  and  obvious  outward 
change,  the  inner  spring  of  it  became,  and  remained  until 
his  death,  a  serious  and  disinterested  love  of  jmblie  liberty 
and  public  well-being.  The  change  in  temper  coincided 
with  a  change  of  political  associates.  He  "cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  reckless  official  crew,"  the  Sandwiches  and 
Eigbies  who  served  as  the  king's  tools  in  the  ministry  of 
■dull  Lord  North,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  disheartened 
Whigs,  the  Eockinghams,  and  other  chieftains  of  g^at 
houses,  whose  intentions  were  better  than  their  abilities, 
and  who  only  wanted  a  heaven-sent  leader  to  play  a 
patriotic  part.  This  they  were  to  find  in  Fox,  and  the 
battle-ground  was  to  be  the  American  War.  The  cause 
was  Fox's  opportunity,  and  he  seized  it. 

He  came  to  the  great  argument  fresh  and  unhampered, 
his  mind  and  his  body  full  of  elasticity  and  streng^. 
Without  misgivinpf,  without  flagging,  and  with  small 
thought  of  self,  he  devoted  an  eloquence  already  mature, 
and  an  intellect  daily  and  visibly  ripening,  to  a  cause 
which,  more  than  anyone  else,  he  contributed  to  make 
intelligible,  attractive,  and  at  length  irresistible.  That 
■cause  at  its  commencement  found  him  with  a  broken 
career.  Its  triumph  placed  him  in  the  position  of  the  first 
subject,  and  even  (considering  that  his  principal  anta- 


gonist had  been  the  king  himself)  of  the  irtt  man  ia  th« 
country. 

So  far  Sir  George  Trevelyan  takes  you  in  the  fimt  chapter, 
and,  doubtleM,  when  his  work  is  complete,  Pox  will  take 
his  proper  place  as  hero  and  will  dominate  the  story.  But 
it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  that  after  this  beginning 
Fox  practically  passes  into  insignificance  for  the  rest  of 
the  present  instalment.  There  is  a  passage,  indeed,  in 
which  he  joins  Burke  in  his  op[)OHition  to  the  Tea-duty  in 
1774;  a  passage  describing  hi«  assumption  of  leadership 
in  1775  :  and  a  passage,  somewhat  prematurely  introduced 
here,  which  sets  in  contrast  to  his  adventurous  youth  the 
serene  domestic  felicities  of  his  later  days.  Otherwise, 
surely  to  the  reader's  regret,  he  has  to  stand  aside  while 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  gets  on  the  canras  the  other  actors 
in  the  great  drama. 

Whatever  awkwardness  and  disproportion  this  change 
of  plan  may  have  pro<luced,  it  does  not  take  long  to  assure 
oneself  that  .Sir  George  Trevelyan's  pen  has  in  no  respect 
lost  its  cunning.  The  art  of  writing  history,  as  it  is 
understood  by  the  "  Oxford  School "  of  to-day,  is  not  to 
write  it.  There  is  a  reversion  to  the  method  of  the 
annalists.  You  string  together  elaborately  verified  "  docu- 
ments "  in  chronological  order,  and  leave  them  to  tell 
their  own  tale,  with  as  little  of  comirient  or  intc>rj>retation 
as  may  be.  The  method  has  its  uses,  but  it  is  not  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's.  Like  his  illustrious  uncle,  he  writes. 
His  object  is  less  to  painfully  establish  facts — and,  indeed, 
the  facts  of  the  American  Eevolution  have  long  been 
pretty  well  established — than  to  dramatise  them,  to  give 
life,  reality  and  fresh  colours  to  the  men,  manners  ana 
events  of  the  stirring  past.  For  this  achievement  his 
wide  reading,  his  buoyant  wit,  his  grasp  of  the  telling  in 
portraiture,  exactly  fit  him.  We  had  really  forgotten, 
while  he  has  been  playing  his  difficult  part  on  the  political 
stage,  what  a  master  of  nervous,  vigorous,  picturesfjue 
English  he  is.  Without  being  open  to  an}'  charge  of 
flashiness  or  superficiality,  his  history  reads  like  a  novel. 
The  lengthy  analysis  of  the  conditions  in  England  and 
America  under  which  the  struggle  broke  out,  of  the  two 
types  of  civilisation  which  it  brought  into  conflict,  of  the 
individual  personalities  involved,  is  as  g^ood  as  it  can  be. 
The  writer  has  steeped  himself  alike  in  the  Puritanism  of 
eighteenth  century  New  England  and  in  the  Epicureanism 
of  eighteenth  century  Old  England,  and  for  his  know- 
ledge of  their  equalities  and  foibles  the  statesmen  and 
captains  of  both  peoples  might  have  been  his  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field.  The  description  of  the 
Whig  magnates  who  were  Fox's  material  for  his  campaign 
may  serve  as  an  inadequate  specimen  of  his  easy  style. 

There  were  politicians  for  whom  the  sweetest  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  began  when  the  rattle  of  the  coaches  up 
St.  James's-street  told  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  no 
longer  sitting,  and  ended  when  they  were  helped  iato 
their  beds  by  daylight ;  in  whose  eyes  Ranelagh  surpassed 
all  the  gardens  of  Chatsworth,  and  the  trees  in  the  Mall 
were  more  excellent  than  the  elms  at  Althorp  or  the  oaks 
of  Welbeck.  But  Rockingham  and  his  followers  loved  the 
country ;  and  there  were  few  among  them  who  did  not 
possess  plenty  of  it  to  love.  Assembling  for  business  in  a 
November  fog,  and  \kTangling  on  until  a  June  smi  shone 
reproachfully  through    the  windows,  seemed  a  doubtful 
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form  of  happiness  even  to  Gibbon,  whose  conception  of 
rustic  f  olitude  did  not  go  beyond  a  cottage  at  Hampton 
Court  during  the  summer  months.  But  to  haimt  London 
when  the  thoriis  were  red  and  white  and  the  syringas 
fragrant,  or  when  the  hounds  were  running  over  the 
Yorkshire  pastures  and  the  woodcocks  were  gathering  in 
the  Norfolk  spinneys  ;  to  debate  amidst  clamour,  and  vote 
in  a  lobby  where  there  was  hardly  space  to  stand,  with 
the  hope  that  at  some  unknown  point  in  the  future  he 
might  draw  salary  for  a  few  quarter-days— was  not  a 
career  to  the  mind  of  a  great  landowner  who  seldom  got 
as  much  of  sport  and  fresh  air  as  he  could  wish,  and  who, 
since  he  had  outgrown  the  temptations  of  the  card-table, 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  spend  half  his  income. 

Sir  George  Trovelyan  is,  perhaps,  at  his  very  best  in  liis 
appreciations  of  eighteenth  century  society  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  men  wlio  made  it.  But  he  is 
nearly  as  good  when  he  settles  down,  as  he  does  in  the  last 
hundred  pages  of  the  volume,  to  narrate  the  actual  in- 
cidents of  the  war.  The  story  covers  the  opening  battle 
of  Lexington  and  the  first  great  reverse  of  the  colonists  at 
Bunker's  Hill.  It  tells  of  the  assumption  of  the  general 
command  by  Washington,  and  closes  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  Boston  by  the  British  and  the  triumphant  occu- 
pation of  the  city  by  the  American  army.  The  reader  is 
of  course,  left  in  no  doubt  throughout  as  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  historian.  For  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  frankly  a 
Whig  writing  of  one  of  the  episodes  of  history  to  which. 
Whiggism  can  look  back  with  most  justifiable  pride.  Fox 
and  Burke  and  their  associates  had,  indeed,  both  justice 
and  enlightened  patriotism  on  their  side  during  the  whole 
of  the  long  struggle ;  and  though  in  the  end  it  was  the 
logic  of  events,  rather  than  the  logic  of  argument,  which 
triumphed,  still  their  attitude  is  one  of  the  legitimate 
boasts  of  those  who  inherit  their  traditions.  And,  natur- 
ally enough,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  does  not  spare  the 
king,  to  whose  stupidity,  selfishness,  and  obstinacy — more 
than  to  any  other  single  cause — the  loss  of  England's  first 
colonial  empire  must  be  ascribed.  The  contrast  between 
George  the  Third  and  Fox — the  one  so  faulty  a  man  and 
so  enlightened  and  patriotic  a  statesman,  the  other  so 
abounding  in  the  personal  virtues,  and  withal  so  wretched 
a  ruler — is  one  in  which  the  student  of  human  nature  may 
find  food  for  reflection.  Let  us  add  in  conclusion  that, 
though  a  partisan,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  neither  a 
narrow  nor  an  unjust  one.  He  can  appreciate  the  merits 
of  such  an  opponent  as  Lord  Dartmouth ;  and  his  affection 
for  the  Americans  does  not  blind  him  to  the  doubtfully 
justifiable  character  of  the  "boycotting"  to  which  the 
"  loyalists  "  were  in  some  places  subjected.  But  his 
brilliant  and  sympathetic  vindication  of  their  policy  as  a 
whole  should  come  as  one  of  many  peace-offerings  to  the 
extinction  of  an  ancient  feud. 


Waving  Grass. 

Whex  tired  thought  flags  and  the  life  bums  low, 

And  wearier  waxes  the  world  of  men. 
There  is  virtue  of  healing  where  green  things  grow, 

And  the  quiet  of  fields  is  a  power,  then ; 
But  most — to  wander  and  watch  at  will 
The  ripple  of  grass  on  a  windy  hiU. 

From  "  Idyh  of  Thought,"  by  F.  A.  H„m/roy. 


Pre-Raphaelite  Gossip. 

Ruskin,  Rossetti,  Pre-Raphaelitism.  Papers  1854  to  1862_ 
Arranged  and  edited  by  William  Michael  Eossetti.- 
With  illustrations.     (George  Allen.     10s.  6d.) 

Mb.  William  Eossetti  begins  this  book  with  a  defence- 
of  his  memoir  of  his  brother  published  in  1895,  the  frank- 
ness of  which,  he  says,  found  ''  not  a  little  disfavour  with 
critics  in  the  press."  Mr.  Eossetti  gives  undue  prominence- 
to  a  small  matter.  For  ourselves,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us  that  his  methods,  not  his  intentions,  were  at  fault. 
That  nice  tact,  so  indispensable  to  the  memoir-writer,  was 
never  his.  In  the  present  volume  the  quantity  of  editorial 
matter  is  very  small  indeed,  but  we  feel  that  it  might  with 
advantage  have  been  less.  Many  of  the  letters  and  other 
items  are  preceded  each  by  its  own  tiny  introduction ;  in 
nearly  every  instance  footnotes  would  have  served  equally 
well,  and  would  have  been  less  disturbing  and  much- 
shorter.  We  do  not  like  the  arrangement  of  the  matter, 
but,  as  no  arrangement  could  possibly  have  been  satis- 
factory, we  need  not  press  that  point.  Mr.  Eossetti  say& 
the  book  is  "complete  in  itself."  It  is  not  so.  As  early 
as  p.  4  part  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  letter  cf 
Dante  Eossetti's  is  omitted  because  it  has  appeared  in  the 
volume  of  1895. 

Our  criticisms  are  irifling,  and  we  make  haste  to  say 
that  this  latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Pre- 
Eaphaelite  movement  is  singularly  full  of  interest.  It 
contains  little  padding  ;  there  is  scarcel3'  a  letter  but  has  a 
distinct  and  authentic  value.  The  principal  items  in  it  arc 
corresi)ondence  between  Mr.  Euskin  and  Dante  Eossetti 
and  Miss  Siddal  ("Ida"  was  Mr.  Euskin's  pet  name  for 
her),  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and 
certain  poems  and  letters  by  Miss  Siddal. 

Although  there  seems  to  have  been  reason  for  Brown's- 
dislike  of  the  author  of  Modern   Painters,   Mr.   Euskin's 
attitude  towards  Eossetti,  as  the  leader  of  the  great  move- 
ment, was  one  of  pure  kindliness  and  discretion.     He  was 
finely  frank  about  himself  in  some  of  his  letters  to  Dante  : 
You  constantly  hear  a  great  many  people  saying  I  am 
very  bad,  and  perhaps  you  have  been  yourself  disposed 
lately  to  think  me  very  good.     I  am  neither  the  one  nor 
the   other.      I  am  very  self-indulgent,  very  proud,  very 
obstinate,  and  very  resentful ;  on  the  other  side  I  am  very 
upright— nearly  as  just  as  I  suppose  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  be  in  this  world — exceedingly  fond  of  making  people 
happy,  and  devotedly  reverent  to  all  true  mental  or  moral 
power.     I  never  betrayed  a  trust — never  wilfully  did  an 
unkind  thing — and  never,  in  little  or  large  matters,  depre- 
ciated another  that  I  might  raise  myself.  .  .  .  Now  you 
know  the  best  and  worst  of  me,  and  you  may  rely  upon- 
it  it  is  the  truth. 

The  book  fully  discloses  Mr.  Euskin's  fondness  for 
"  making  people  happy."  He  had  money  and  he  had 
critical  power,  and  he  used  both  lavishly  to  help  the  men 
in  whom  and  the  movement  in  which  he  believed.  Early 
in  the  fifties  he  told  Eossetti  that  Eossetti  was  a  very 
great  man,  and  he  never  swerved  from  his  absolute  faith 
in  Eossetti's  art.  He  was  always  buying  pictures  from 
him  and  paj'ing  for  them  in  advance.  Of  course  we  knew 
this  before,  but  not  in  detail.  We  are  now  shown  exactly 
what    the    P.  R.  B.    owed   to   Mr.   Euskin's   courageou.s- 
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championship  of  them,  to  his  money,  and — not  less — to 
liis  common  sense.  Ho  was  not  afraid  to  criticise  ;  acme  of 
his  letters  are  amusingly  pedagogic,  considering  the 
reverence  in  which  ho  held  Eossotti : 

You  must  take  out  the  heiid  and  put  it  in  aa  it  was  at 
first,  or  I  never  could  look  at  it. 

Again : 

If  you  lik«  to  do  another  side  of  the  Union  [the  Oxford 
frescoes]  I  will  consider  that  as  70  guineas  off  my  debt : 
provided  there's  no  absolute  nonsense  in  it,  and  the  trees 
are  like  trees,  and  the  stones  like  stones. 

And  he  writes  to  Mr.  William  Bossetti : 

You  know  the  fttct  is  they're  all  the  least  bit  crazy,  and 
it's  very  diffit:ult  to  manage  them. 

Mr.  Ituskin's  relations  with  Miss  Siddal  wore  touchingly 
beautiful.  He  guided  her  with  an  exquisite  tact,  not  only 
in  art,  but  in  matters  of  health ; .  and  he  was  always 
genuinely  anxious  to  assist  her.  She  showed  a  natural 
diffidence  in  accepting  that  assistance:  this  is  how  he 
sought  to  overcome  it : 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  of  my  wish  to  do  this  for 
Rossetti's  sake.  But,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  be  helped 
for  his  sake,  consider  also  that  the  plain  hird  fart  is  that  I 
think  you  have  genius ;  that  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
genius  in  the  world ;  and  I  want  to  keep  what  there  is  in 
it,  heaven  having,  I  suppose,  enough  for  all  its  purposes. 
Utterly  irrespective  of  Eossetti's  feelings  or  my  own,  I 
should  simply  do  what  I  do,  if  I  could,  as  I  shoidd  try  to 
save  a  beautiful  tree  from  being  cut  down,  or  a  bit  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  whose  strength  was  failing.  If  you 
would  be  so  good  as  to  consider  yourself  as  a  piece  of 
wood  or  Gothic  for  a  few  months,  I  should  be  grateful  to 
you.  .  .  . 

And  then  the  charming  postscript : 

If  you  would  send  me  a  little  signed  promise — "  I  will 
be  good  " — by  Eossetti  .  .  . 

Miss  Siddal's  own  letters — though,  unfortunately,  few 
in  number — are  delightful.  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti  g^ves 
also  some  of  her  poems.  Most  of  these  are  mediocre,  but 
one-— written  presumably  after  her  marriage — is  remark- 
able. It  is  called  "At  Last."  Here  are  some  of  the 
stanzas  : 

O  mother,  open  the  window  wide 

And  let  the  daylight  in ; 
The  hills  grow  darker  to  my  sight. 
And  thoughts  begin  to  swim. 

And,  mother  dear,  take  my  young  son 

(Since  I  was  born  of  thee). 
And  care  for  all  his  little  ways, 

And  nurse  him  on  thy  knee. 

And,  mother,  wash  my  pale,  pale  hands, 

And  then  bind  up  my  feet ; 
My  body  may  no  longer  rest 

Out  of  its  winding  sheet. 

•  •  •  • 

And,  mother  dear,  break  a  willow  wand. 

And  if  the  sap  be  even, 
Then  save  it  for  my  lover's  sake, 

And  he'll  know  my  soul's  in  heaven. 


And,  mother  dear,  when  the  cun  bat  Mt, 

And  the  pale  church  graM  wsvm, 
Then  carry  ue  through  the  dim  twilight, 

And  hide  me  among  the  grave*. 

We  will  conclude  with  some  delicioua  extraota  from 
Ford  Madox  Brown's  diary.  Brown  Mems  t<>  have  had 
a  most  clear  idea  how  "  unusual "  Eosaetti  and  the  whole 
environment  of  the  P.  E.  B.  were : 

Daring  the  winter  I  painted  the  «tady  from  Emma, 
with  the  head  back  laughing,  at  night  in  Newman-itreot. 
All  this  while  Eossetti  was  staying  at  Newman-street  with 
me,  keeping  me  up  talking  till  4  a.m.,  i>ainting  sometime* 
all  niglit,  making  the  whole  place  miserable,  .  .  .  trans- 
lating sonnets  at  breakfast,  working  very  hard  and  doing 
nothing. 

Called  on  Dante  Eossetti.  Saw  Miss  Siddal,  looking 
thinner  and  more  deathUke  and  more  beautiful  and  mom 
ragged  than  ever ;  a  real  artist,  a  woman  without  parallel 
for  many  a  long  year.  Gabriel,  as  usiuil.  diffuse  and 
inconsequent  in  his  work.  Drawing  wonderful  and  lovely 
Ouggums  ["  Guggums"  was  Miss  Siddal's  ])et  name],  each 
one  a  fresh  charm,  each  one  stamped  with  immortality, 
and  his  pictiu'e  never  advancing. 

Gabriel  returned  at  half -past  12.  Spent  till  half -past  3 
getting  him  off  and  going  to  see  him  begin.  Evening, 
jaw  chiefly. 

Talked  about  suicide  and  suicides  with  Eossetti.  To 
bed  at  o  a.m. 

This  morning  Gabriel  not  yet  having  done  hi*  cart  [the 
reference  is  to  a  picture],  and  talking  quite  freely  abont 
tecerctl  days  yet,  having  been  here  since  Ist  November 
[seven  weeks],  and  not  seeming  to  notice  any  hints,  .  .  . 
Emma  [Mrs.  Brown]  being  within  a  week  or  two  of  her 
confinement,  and  he  having  had  his  bed  made  on  the  floor 
in  the  parlour  one  week  now,  and  not  getting  up  till  eleven 
.  .  .  besides  my  finances  being  reduced  to  £2  I2s.  6d., 
which  must  last  till  20th  January,  I  told  him  delicately  be 
must  go. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  letters  from  Browning, 
AUingham,  William  Bell  Scott,  Millais,  Christina  Boasetti, 
and  others ;  nor  the  original  prospectus  of  the  firm  of 
Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  &  Co. ;  nor  the  wonderful 
epistle  from  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Sunderland,  a  working 
cork-cutter,  and  surely  one  of  the  most  cidtured  working- 
men  that  ever  lived.  Here  is  his  appreciation  of  Christina 
Eossetti : 

I  see  now  as  I  write  this,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  quiet 
face,  and  hear  the  calm,  qiuet  voice— so  full  of  the  spirit 
that  one  finds  in  the  simple  though  expressive  old  Fathers ; 
a  reflection  to  me  of  a  deep  lover  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and 
of  one  who  had  achieved  that  rare  and  arduotis  task  in  this 
life,  the  realisation  in  actual  life  of  the  teachings  of  that 
beautiful  book. 


The  Silence  of  Love. 

The  Silence  of  Lore.   By  Edmond  Holmes.    (Lane.   Sa.  6d.) 

The  sonnet  is  not  a  form  very  much  beloved  of  contem- 
porary poets.  It  had  its  vogue  a  decade  ago  through 
the  pervading  influence  and  the  g^reat  example  of  Eossetti, 
but  it  has  almost  vtmished  since  then  with  the  veering 
of  the  vane  of  fashion  to  new  points  of  the  comj)a8s.  It 
ia,  therefore,  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  Mr.  Edmond 
Holmes  making  his  bow  to  the  critics  with  a  sequence — 
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a  half-century,  as  the  jargon  used  to  have  it — of  sonnets. 
Not  that  Mr.  Holmes  has  any  ambition  to  revive  the 
traditions  of  Pre-Eaphaelitism.  On  the  contrary,  while 
the  poets  of  that  school  iised  almost  exclusively  the 
Petrarchan  type  of  sonnet,  with  its  carefully  adjusted 
balance  of  rhythm  in  octave  and  sextet,  Mr.  Holmes 
prefers  the  regular  evolution  and  long  drawn-out  sweet- 
ness, the  triple  quatrains  and  clinching  couplet,  of  the 
Shakespearean  variety.  He  handles  his  chosen  medium 
in  a  manner  which,  if  not  precisely  masterly,  is  at  least 
sufficiently  above  the  average  level  as  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  all  those  to  whom  the  advent  of  a  real  new  poet 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  importance.  For  ourselves, 
though  he  has  not  taken  our  affections  by  storm,  yet  he 
has  undeniably  interested  us,  and  has  led  us  to  examine 
this,  his  first  volume,  with  some  care,  for  the  sake  of 
discovering  what  promise  and  potency  of  song  may  be 
disclosed  there.  His  positive  qualities  are,  we  think,  two. 
In  the  first  place,  the  architecture  of  his  sonnetteering  is 
extremely  good.  The  poems  are  wholes,  and  they  pro- 
gress with  a  sustained  and  dignified  rhythm  to  an  effective 
conclusion.  The  final  couplet,  summing  up  and  enforcing, 
as  the  final  couplet  of  a  Shakespearean  sonnet  should  do, 
the  central  idea  of  the  preceding  lines,  is  often  very 
felicitous.  This  quality  of  large  and  well-knit  movement 
is  excellently  illustrated  in  the  following  example  : 

Stronger  than  life  is  death,  for  all  things  die. 
Stronger  than  death  is  life,  for  death  is  nought. 
Life — what  is  life  ?    A  flash  that  streaks  the  sky. 
Death — what  is  death  ?    A  name,  a  haunting  thought. 
Stronger  than  life  is  death,  for  death  subdues 
Life's  flaring  torchlight  with  its  argent  rays. 
Stronger  than  death  is  Ufe,  for  life  renews 
Through  death  the  flresprings  of  its  vanished  days. 
Stronger  than  life  is  love,  for  love's  warm  breath 
Kindles  and  keeps  aglow  life's  myriad  fires. 
Stronger  than  death  is  love,  for  love  through  death 
Kindles  a  larger  life  when  life  expires. 
Life — what  is  life  ?     Love's  foreglow  in  the  skies. 
Death — what  is  death  ?    Love  dawning  on  our  eyes. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Holmes's  sonnets  have  that  which  Eossetti 
himself  declared  to  be  the  first  essential  of  successful 
sonnet-writing — "fundamental  brain-work."  He  is  pre- 
eminently a  thoughtful  writer.  His  subject  is  love,  but 
in  the  treatment  love-passion  is  throughout  transmuted 
into  love-philosophy.  The  sequence  of  the  sonnets  ex- 
presses the  various  phases,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  love 
which,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  incomplete,  being  un- 
spoken, but  which  seems  to  the  lover,  by  the  vision  which 
it  opens  into  the  scheme  of  things,  to  point  towards 
perfection.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  old  Platonic  motive  of  love 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  soul  onr  its  quest  for  knowledge 
and  for  God.  Mr.  Holmes  puts  the  idealist's  case  with 
considerable  force  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  the 
voice  of  frailer  humanity  which  finds  utterance  here  and 
there  lends  relief  and  variety  to  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  somewhat  monotonous  reiteration  of  the 
main  theme : 

Is  my  love  wasted  ?    Will  it  never  earn 
The  just  requital  of  its  toil  and  strife  ? 
I  sometimes  doubt  if  aught  but  love's  return 
Can  feed  the  fountain  of  love's  inmost  Ufe : 


I  sometimes  think  the  torch  is  burning  low 

That  does  not  kindle  quick  responsive  fire ; 

I  sometimes  think  the  heart  is  beating  slow 

That  asks  not  quick  fulfilment  of  desire. 

Vain  doubts  I     Vain  questions  I     When  the  queen  of  night 

Summons  the  seas  to  follow  in  her  train, 

lu  silent  answer  to  her  silent  might 

Sweeps  round  the  world  the  tide- wave  of  the  main  : 

So  when  its  summons  comes,  love  does  not  wait 

For  doubt  or  question,  but  obeys  its  fate. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Holmes's  merits.  They  are  not  incon- 
siderable. Idealism  of  thought  on  the  one  hand,  simpli- 
city and  dignity  of  statement  on  the  other,  are  not 
qualities  to  be  despised  in  any  literature.  His  defect, 
and  that  also  no  inconsiderable  one,  is  that  he  is  too  often 
lacking  in  poignancy,  too  often  duU.  It  comes,  we  fear, 
of  a  mistaken  theory.  Mr.  Holmes,  more  than  any  other 
living  poet,  more  even  than  Mr.  "Watson,  is  a  reactionary 
in  the  poetic  diction.  Eevolting,  we  suppose,  against  the 
affectation  and  extravagance  of  speech,  from  the  reproach 
of  which  modern  verse  is  not  altogether  free,  he  has  gone 
into  the  opi^osite  extreme.  He  has  forgotten  that  lan- 
guage, if  it  is  to  remain  alive  at  all,  requires  constant 
refreshing,  that  words  and  phrases  become  dusty  in  time, 
and  that  a  metaphor,  like  the  die  of  a  coin,  leaves  a  less 
individual  and  a  less  vivid  impression  upon  the  mind  for 
every  occasion  on  which  it  has  already  done  sei-vice. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  piece  of  mintage  far  too  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Holmes's  way  of  writing  : 

Then  in  the  cloudless  crystal  of  my  love, 

I  saw  thee  radiant  as  the  dawn  of  day ; 

And  on  thy  head  love's  crown  was  shining  bright. 

Whose  gems  are  stars,  whose  gold  is  Uving  fight. 

Doubtless  this  kind  of  language,  in  some  far  distant  age, 
possessed  vitality  and  freshness  ;  but  doubtless  it  possesses 
these  no  longer :  the  hungry  generations  have  squeezed 
them  from  it ;  it  is  as  dry  as  a  sucked  orange.  The  use 
of  it  leaves  Mr.  Holmes,  for  all  his  real  poetic  feeling, 
mediocre.  And  mediocre  he  will  remain,  unless  he  can 
add  to  his  interesting  point  of  view  an  interesting,  an 
intimate,  a  personal  vocabulary. 


A  Scientific  Evangelist. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Brummond.     By  George  Adam  Smith. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     7s.  6d.) 

FoK  writing  the  life  of  Henry  Drummond  Mr.  Smith  has 
many  qualifications.  A  friend  of  the  author  from  his 
early  years,  he  has  intimate  sympathy  not  only  with 
Drummond's  literary  and  scientific  sides,  but  with  that 
practical  religious  side  of  which  the  general  public  knows 
less.  Nor  is  he  afraid  to  criticise  his  subject,  as  he  does 
frankly  in  the  case  of  Drummond's  best-known  book.  He 
has  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  cultivation ;  and  he  has 
made  a  very  readable  and  attractive  biography.  Indeed, 
with  a  life  so  many-sided,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  fail 
altogether  in  interest.  At  the  outset  we  are  grateful  to 
him  for  rescuing  some  facts  in  Drummond's  ancestry 
which  make  a  very  curiously  complete  study  in  heredity. 
The  various  gifts  of  this  remarkably  many-sided  man  are 
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traced  bark  to  their  several  sources  in  tlie  family  tree. 
Strongly  religious ;  an  eager  evangelist,  wielding  singular 
power  over  masses  of  men,  and  especially  over  the  young  ; 
a  man  of  distinguished  scientific  attainments;  a  natural 
mesmerist ;  and  a  successful  author — how  did  he  come  by 
all  these  gifts  ?  Mr.  Smith  gives  the  answer.  His  father, 
a  nurseryman  at  Stirling,  was  known  for  his  religious 
character.  He  managed  a  Sunday-school,  where  his 
power  over  an  audience  of  children  is  described  as  extra- 
ordinary. Drummond's  scientific  turn,  on  the  otlipr  hand, 
came  from  his  mother's  family.  Her  brother,  Mr.  James 
Blackwood,  was  zealous  in  the  study  of  science,  and 
had,  it  is  said,  the  gift  of  inspiring  young  people  with 
enthusiasm  not  only  in  science,  but  also  in  "  some  forms 


HENRY  DRITMMOXI). 

of  religious  service.'  More  striking  still,  he  possessed  the 
mesmeric  faculty. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  remains.  After  the  hand- 
writing of  Natural  Law,  Henry  Drummond  discovered 
some  notes  in  the  writing  of  his  grandfather,  William 
Drummond,  upon  re.semblances  between  the  laws  of  nature 
and  those  of  the  spiritual  life,  singularly  anticipating  the 
main  thesis  of  his  own  book.  It  is  a  terrible  proof  that 
wo  cannot  call  even  our  thoughts  our  own.  While  Natural 
Law  was  running  through  its  edition  on  edition.  Grand- 
father Drummond  must  have  rubbed  his  shadowy  hands 
with  pride.  "  It  is  my  book  they  are  making  all  this  fuss 
about — the  book  I  did  not  write.  Not  quite  how  I  would 
have  written  it  myself;  but  on  the  whole  Henry  has 
learned  his  lesson  like  a  good  lad."  And  so  all  his  other 
ancestors  in  turn  use  this  unconscious  Henry  to  carry  out 
their  own  pet  ideas.  The  moral  is  that  it  is  very  important 
to  choose  your  own  ancestors. 

Henry,  having  got  himself  bom  at  Stirling,  in  due  time 


went  to  the  Stirling  High  School:  and  than  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  frcjm  the  pen  of  "  Ian  Modaron,"  eo  bright 
and  characteristic  that  we  must  quote  it  entire : 

It  WM  iu  the  King's  Park,  more  than  thirty  yaan  ago, 
that  I  first  saw  Drummond,  and  on  our  fint  meetiiig  be 
produced  the  same  effect  ajMnj  me  that  lie  did  all  hi«  after 
life.  A  cricket  mat<rb  between  two  schools  had  been  going 
on  all  day,  and  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  I  bad  gone  out 
to  see  the  residt,  Iwing  a  new  arrival  in  Stirling,  sad  full 
of  curiosity.  The  two  Lids  at  the  wicketa  were  in  striking 
contrast  —  one  heavy,  stockisb,  and  determined,  who 
slogged  powerfully,  and  bad  scored  well  for  bis  side ;  the 
other  nimble,  alert,  graceful,  who  hod  a  pretty,  but  un- 
certain, play.  The  slogger  was  forcing  the  running,  in 
order  to  make  up  a  heavy  leeway,  and  compelled  hi* 
partner  to  run  once  too  often.  "  It's  all  right,  and  you 
fellows  are  not  to  cry  shame  "—this  was  what  he  said  a* 
he  joined  his  friends—"'  Buchanan  i«  playing  A  1,  and  that 
hit  ought  to  have  been  a  four ;  I  messed  the  running." 
It  was  good  fonu,  of  course,  and  what  any  decent  lad 
would  want  to  say,  but  there  was  an  accent  of  gaiety  and 
a  certain  air  which  was  very  taking.  Against  tibat  group 
of  clumsy,  unformed,  awkward  Scots  lads  this  bright, 
straight-living  figure  stood  out  in  relief :  and  as  he  moved 
al)out  the  field  my  eyes  followed  him,  and  in  my  boyish 
and  dull  mind  I  had  a  sense  that  he  waa  a  type  by  bimgeU, 
a  visitor  of  some  finer  breed  than  those  among  whom  be 
moved.  By  and  by  he  mounted  a  friend's  pony,  and 
galloped  along  the  racecourse  of  the  park  till  one  only 
saw  a  speck  of  white  in  the  sunlight,  and  still  I  watched 
in  wonder  and  fascination — only  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  so, 
and  dull — till  he  came  back  iu  time  to  cheer  the  slogger. 
who  had  pulled  off  the  match  with  three  runs  to  spare  — 
and  carried  his  bat. 

"Well  played,  old  chap,"  the  pure,  clear,  joyous  note 
rang  out  on  the  evening  air ;  "  finest  thing  you've  ever 
done,"  while  the  strong-armed,  heavy-faced  doggfer  stood 
still  and  looked  at  hiui  in  admiration  and  made  amends. 
"  I  say,  Drummond,  it  was  my  blame  you  were  nm  out." 
Drummond  was  his  name,  and  someone  said  "  Henry." 
So  I  first  saw  my  friend. 

What  impressed  me  that  pleasant  evening  in  the  days  of 

long  ago  I  can  now  identify.     It  was  the  lad's  distinction, 

and    inherent    quaUty    of    appearance,    and    manner    of 

character  and  soid,   which   marked  him   and  made  him 

sol  tary. 

It  is  a  description  of  Drummond  which  will  stand  for  him 

throughout    his    life.      All  accounts  speak  of   the  tall, 

graceful  figure,  the  radiant  face,  the  radiant  manner,  the 

gentlemanly  distinction  which  won  from  younger  men  the 

name    of    "The    Prince."       But  beyond  this  was  that 

mesmeric  power  which  he  did  not  consciously  develop  till 

he  was  at  Edinburgh  University.     There,  in  the  intervals 

of  lectures  and  reading,  he  beg^  to  practise  hypnotiam 

on  his  fellow-students. 

Mr.  McCullock  relates  how  a  student  came  into  his 
room  one  day,  unhooked  his  watch  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
McCullock.  Drummond  had  been  practising  on  him,  and 
he  had  no  recollection  of  the  action,  till  Mr.  McCullock 
returned  the  watch,  saying :  "  This  kind  of  thing  most 
cease."  It  was  supjwsed  that  Drummond  became 
alarmed  at  discovering  the  command  he  had  gained 
over  a  class-mate  when  he  was  at  a  distance  from  him. 
At  any  rate,  the  experiments  did  cease.  But  in  reality  he 
never  exercised  such  triiimphant  mesmeric  power  as  when 
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he  supposed  himself  to  have  abandoned  it.  The  true 
function  of  such  a  gift  is  not  to  make  people  do  odd  things 
unconsciously,  but  to  make  them  do  good  things  con- 
sciously. Drummond's  life  was  one  long  exhibition  of 
mesmerism. 

It  began  when  he  was  but  twenty-three,  and  still  a 
divinity-student,  with  the  still-remembered  visit  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  to  this  country.  He  threw  himself 
eagerly  into  their  work,  accompanying  them  in  their 
progress  through  the  kingdom,  and  at  once  found  himself 
in  possession  of  extraordinary  influence.  His  meetings 
were  crowded ;  young  people  flocked  to  him  for  counsel, 
and  poured  their  private  confessions  into  his  ears. 
Thenceforward  mission-work  became  the  aim  of  his  life. 
Yet  with  all  this  he  preserved  his  liberal  interests.  He 
accompanied  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  on  a  geological  expedi- 
tion to  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  was  on  his  return  fi-om 
another  scientific  expedition  to  Central  Africa  that  he 
found  himself  famous  throughout  England  as  the  author 
of  Natural  La%v  in  the  Spiritual  World,  which  had  appeared 
after  he  left  the  country.  Yet  while  the  Press  showered 
praises,  and  Society  invitations  on  him,  he  simply  went 
back  to  his  mission- work.  The  only  value  of  his  success 
to  him  seems  to  have  been  the  throng  of  letters  it  brought 
him  from  souls  in  trouble.  The  movements,  missionary 
and  otherwise,  which  he  started,  are  too  many  to  catalogue. 
In  Edinburgh  University  and  Oxford,  in  Yale  and  Harvard, 
he  exercised  his  moral  fascination  over  youth  ;  he  carried 
his  energies  through  Scotland,  England,  Wales,  America, 
Australia.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle ;  this  zealous  scientist, 
famous  author,  popular  gentleman,  hearty  en j  oyer  of  life 
—fond  of  fishing,  shooting,  cricket,  football,  jest  and 
joviality— deliberately  devoting  his  life  to  the  work  of  a 
missionary  to  the  young.  Himself  cheerful,  brimming  with 
health,  he  was  confessor  to  innumerable  souls,  male  and 
female,  by  letter  or  in  person.  His  books  were  accidents, 
liis  missions  were  his  life.  If  one  had  to  seek  a  paraUel,  it 
would  be  Gordon ;  and  indeed  there  is  much  resemblance. 
Drummond,  too,  had  his  private  and  inconspicuous  Khar- 
toum. During  the  last  two  years  of  his  sliort  Ufe  he  was 
slowly  dying  from  an  agonising  disease,  yet  he  retained  his 
cheery  sympathy  to  the  last,  bravely  hiding  his  sufferings 
from  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  books,  with  all  their 
merits,  will  hold  their  place  when  the  questions  of  the  day, 
which  gave  them  instant  appeal,  have  become  questions  of 
yesterday.  His  most  celebrated  book.  Natural  Law,  Mr. 
Smith  refuses  to  consider  his  best,  alleging  arguments 
against  its  thesis  which  have  often  much  force.  But  it 
broke  new  ground,  it  was  stimulative,  it  was  lucidly,  if  not 
altogether  perspicuously,  written,  and  it  was  sincere.  It 
had  a  flash  of  insight,  though  the  iasight  was  partial;  and 
the  mistakes  of  some  men  are  more  fruitful  than  the  cor- 
rectness of  others.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  Drummond 
himself  was  right ;  and  his  most  enduring  work  is  that  of 
which  the  polite  world  thinks  least— that  and  the  example 
of  a  life  which  illustrates  Crashaw's  couplet : 
A  happy  soul  which  all  the  way 
To  heaveu  has  a  summer's  day. 

A  life,  none  the  less,  which  had  its  fiery  and  patient  suffer- 
ing at  the  last. 


Colour  in  Nature. 

Colour    in    Nature.      By    Marion   I.    Newbigin.       (John 
Murray.     7s.  6d.) 

This  book  deserves  high  praise,  for  it  possesses  two  merits, 
one  of  which  is  too  often  present  without  the  other.  The 
authoress  has  well  mastered  the  facts  of  the  subject- 
matter  wherewith  she  deals,  and  describes  tlieni  fully  and 
lucidly.  She  has  also  paid  careful  attention  to  the  various, 
mcluding  the  most  recent,  hypotheses  which  have  been  put 
forward  respecting  the  development  of  colour  in  the 
organic  world,  but  abstains  with  praiseworthy  caution 
from  assenting  to  any  of  them  in  the  absence  of  suflicient 
evidence. 

In  her  volume  of  325  pages,  after  pointing  out  the 
difference  between  colours  due  to  the  presence  of  pigments 
and  those  which  result  from  structure,  and  after  describing 
and  classifying  pigments,  the  authoress  proceeds  to  describe 
the  development  of  colour  in  different  groups  of  organisms. 
Beginning  with  colour  as  met  with  in  plants,  she  depicts,  in 
successive  chapters,  the  colours  found  in  protozoa,  sponges, 
and  in  ceelentera;  in  worms;  in  Crustacea  and  echino- 
derma  ;  in  lepidoptera ;  in  insects  in  general  and  in  spiders  ; 
in  mollusca ;  in  fishes  ;  in  amphibians  and  in  reptiles ;  and, 
finally  (in  three  chapters),  the  colours  in  birds  and 
beasts. 

The  Authoress  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  colours 
of  organisms  have  relation  not  only  to  their  environ- 
ment, but  also  to  the  inner  nature  and  physiology  of  the 
creatures  they  adorn  or  characterise,  referring  her  readers 
to  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard's  work.  Animal  Coloration,  and  to 
Mr.  W.  Bateson's  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation. 
One  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  use  of  waste  products 
to  the  production  of  colour  in  the  lower  animals.  Tluis 
uric  acid  may  be  stored  up  in  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera,  and 
serve  as  a  colouring  agent,  those  organs,  being  relatively 
non  -  vital  parts,  being  thus  able  to  harbour  poisonous 
substances  within  them  without  injury  to  the  organism. 
Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  the  higher  the  nature  of 
the  animal  the  more  completely  are  its  waste- products 
eliminated. 

What  will  most  interest  the  general  reader  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  utility  of  colour  and  its  consequent  relation  to 
Darwin's  theory  of  "natural  selection."  He,  as  she  well 
expresses  it,  "endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  balance  of 
nature  is  so  finely  adjusted  that  the  slightest  oscillation 
of  one  part  may  affect  parts  apparently  far  removed  from 
it,  and  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen  that  all 
specific  characters  are,  as  it  were,  maintained  Ht  the  point 
of  the  sword." 

In  estimating  the  value  of  any  hypothesis,  an  admirable 
canon,  which  the  authoress  quotes,  was  laid  down  by 
Prof.  Sedgwick  at  the  third  Zoological  Congress  (held  at 
Leyden  in  1896)  in  the  following  words  : 

A  theory  to  be  of  any  value  must  explain  the  whole 
body  of  facts  with  which  it  deals.  If  it  falls  short  of  this, 
it  must  be  held  to  be  insufficient  and  inadequate ;  »nd 
when,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  masterful  as  to  compel  men 
to  look  at  nature  through  its  eyes,  and  to  twist  stubborn 
and  unconformable  facta  into  accord  with  its  dogmas,  then 
it  becomes  an  instrum  nt  of  mischief  aud  deserves  con- 
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demnation,  if  only  of  the  mild  kind  implied  by  the  term 
inadequate. 

Now  the  oxplanation  of  colour  at  present  most  popular 
^among  scientists  is  the  explanation  through  "  natural 
selection  resulting  in  a  multitude  of  cases  in  what  is  known 
as  'mimicry.'  "  This  explanation  does  not  yet  satisfy  the 
mind  of  our  authoress.  Thus  she  criticises  (at  p.  ;!0;i) 
Prof.  Poulton's  contention  that  the  buff-tip  moth  resembles 
a  broken  piece  of  lichen-covered  stick.  A  friend  of  liis 
had  raised  the  objection  tliat  the  moth  resembles  a  piece  of 
stick  cut  cleanly  at  both  ends,  an  object  which  is  never  seen 
in  nature.  To  this  Prof.  Poulton  replied  that  the  purjile 
and  grey  colour  of  the  sides  of  the  moth,  together  with  the 
pale  yellow  tint  of  the  parts  which  support  the  broken 
-ends,  present  a  most  perfect  resemblance  to  wood  in  which 
decay  has  induced  that  peculiar  texture  in  which  the  tissue 
breaks  shortly  and  sharply,  as  if  cut,  on  the  application  of 
sliglit  pressure  or  the  force  of  an  insignificant  blow.  On 
this  Marion  Newbigin  remarks : 

These  statements,  whatever  else  they  do,  certainly 
display  a  most  profound  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  natural 
'Selection  as  a  factor  in  evolution.  The  efficiency  in  this 
■case  seems  almost  excessive;  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  a  protective  resemblance  which  was  a  little  less 
laboured  would  not  have  served  the  purpose. 

Again,  there  are  certain  tropical  American  leaf-cutting 
•ants  which  carry  pieces  of  leaf  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, which  they  hold  vertically  in  their  jaws.  An 
insect,  not  an  ant,  found  there  resembles  an  ant,  and  has 
A  thin  expansion,  which  imitates  the  leaf  carried  by  the 
-ants;  so  that,  in  Prof.  Poulton's  words,  the  insect 
"  mimicked  the  ant,  tot/ether  with  its  leafy  burden."  As  to 
-this,  our  authority  remarks:  "Now,  as  it  is  only  the 
homeward-bound  ants  which  carry  pieces  of  leaves,  it 
«eems  in  this  case  also  that  the  protective  resemblance 
is  unnecessarily  laborious;  something  less  might  surely 
have  served."  Besides  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr. 
Wallace,  those  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  Prof.  Eimer,  Dr. 
Simroth,  and  Herr  Otto  Wiener  are  also  taken  into 
account.  The  last  two  authors  are  convinced  that  a 
caterpillar  may  come  to  resemble  its  environment  because 
its  skin  can  photograph  that  environment  by  means  of  the 
sensitive  compounds  of  its  own  tissues.  As  to  adult 
insects,  we  read  (p.  325)  that  there  is  indeed  much 
e-sddence  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  butterflies  the  colours 
can  be  influenced  by  their  surroundings. 

A  criticism  of  a  case  of  alleged  mimicry  is  cited 
(pp.  318-321)  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  refer  those  interested  in  it  to  Marion 
Newbigin's  pages.     She  says  about  it : 

Very  few  cases  of  mimicry  have  been  subjected  to  such 
authoritative  criticism;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
stood  the  ordeal  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  a 
large  number  of  the  cases  contained  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  are  likewise  valueless  (p.  321).  In  the  view  of 
the  popularisers  of  the  subject  it  has  become  the  main 
object  of  the  naturalist  to  invent  as  ingenious  an  explana- 
tion as  possible  of  the  way  in  which  it  (colour)  is  useful. 
If  the  naturalist's  powers  of  invention  fail,  though  this 
happens  but  rarely,  then  the  colour  is  non-significant,  or, 
better  still,  the  anim»I  has  recently  changed  its  habitat. 


and  is  no  longer  perfecUy  adapted  to  iU  «>vlronmmt 

(p.  m\). 

After  weighing  and  balancing  the  rjueition  with  great 
care  and  mmleration,  the  authorosu  comes  to  the  following 
final  conclusion : 

It  must  bo  obvious  from  the  above  diicuMion  that  thwe 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  acceptance  of  natnral  Relection 
as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  evolution  of  colour, 
and  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  aid  ban  Uta  invok.-d 
in  far  too  reiikless  a  fiwbion.  At  tlio  same  Uiue,  it  mu«t 
be  confessed  that  there  is  not  as  yet  in  the  tJeld  a  comphte 
and  cogent  theory  which  is  capable  of  dispcnaiog  with 
natural  selection;  whether  this  is  due  to  ignorMoo  of 
physiology  or  to  the  real  imiJorUnce  of  this  factor  must 
be  left  to  the  future  to  decide. 


A  Monarch  for  Romance. 

Charlei   XII.  of  Sieedon.      By  Oscar  Browning.     (Huret 
&  Blackett.     168.) 

Me.  Oscar  Buowxino  is  a  person  of  such  manifold  and 
varied  activity  that  one  is  apt,  if  not  a  King's  man,  to 
forget  that  he  lectures  on  history.     In  that  cultured  leisure 
which  he  spares  from  the  perusal  of  Dante  and  the  gentle 
intercourse   of   enlightened  undergraduates   he  has  pro- 
duced a  small  harvest  of  historical  researches  in  which  the 
picturesque  is  neatly  sandwiched  between  accurate,  prosaic 
facts.     His  "  Flight  to  Varennes  "  achieved  some  notability 
in  this  respect,  and  is  a  triumph  of  sjieculative  criticism 
as   applied   to  second-hand  evidence.      In  dealing  with 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  he  is  on  surer,  if  not  less  romantic 
ground,  and  praise  must  be  awarded  for  a  lucid  popular 
account  of  those  wars  and  adventures  which  were  at  once 
the   delight  and  the    terror  of    Europe.      Perhaps  Mr. 
Browning  hardly  does  his  hero  justice.     He  is  so  ready 
to  apologise  for  his  errors,  either  on  the  score  of  innate 
obstinacy  or  of  a  touch  of  madness,  that  one  lose*  the 
charm  which  made  Charles  a  mystical  hero  even  to  the 
Turks,   on   whom  he  foisted  himself   for  three  years  aa 
an  expensive  and  burdensome  guest.  The  glory  of  Charles's 
successes  is  overcast  by  the  detailed  treatment  accorded  to 
his  failures.     One  scarcely  sees  him  at  his  greatest  for  the 
ever-present  premonition  of  his  downfall.     Yet  then  was 
something  intensely  wonderful  about  his  successes,  just  as 
there  was   about  liis  failures.       No  beanlless  boy  since 
Alexander  ever  took  the  field  with  such  a  confidence  that 
victory  and  empire  were  his  birthright ;  and  Charles  was 
a  harder  campaigner  than  even  Alexander.     He  had  no 
Babylon  to  his  discredit.     Tough  as  whipcord,  trained  to 
bear  pain  and  hardship,  he  lived  and  fought  as  sever«ly 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  moulded  his  armies  by  sheer  force 
of  example.     No  Swe<le  ever  ran  from  a  superior  enemy 
under  his  generalshij) ;    and  that  they  did  so  at  Poltava, 
the  fatal  field  which  ruine<l  his  fortunes,  was  largely  due 
to  his  being  incapacitated  by  a  wound.     The  story  of  his 
capture  in  Turkey  (the  "  Kalabalik  "  or  lion  hunt),  of  his 
sojourn  at  Demurtasch,  and  his  adventurous  ride  across 
Europe  in  disguise,  are  materials  that  a  historian  with  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque  could  not  fail  to  make  attractive, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  his  death  by  an  unknown  hand  at 
the    siege    of    Froderickshald.       More  care  might  with 
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(vlvantag©  have  boen  taken  in  reading  the  proofa  of  the 
]nx>k,  which  in  full  of  omi»Hion«  and  ulips.  In  describing 
complicated  operationB,  difficult  to  follow  at  the  best,  it  is 
no  help  to  read  "  Kwedo  "  where  the  word  should  have 
been  "  Pole,"  and  vice  vertd.  These  things  are  blemishes 
on  an  otherwise  resiiectable  work. 


The  Country  Parson. 

Geiyrge  Uerherft  Country  Partm.  Rlited  by  H.  C.  Beeching. 

(Blackwell.  3s.  6d.) 
When  George  Horbort,  whom  it  was  once  the  fashion  to 
call  "  saintly,"  but  who  was  in  truth  a  very  witty  saint, 
and  something  of  a  fine  gentleman  a«  well,  took  up  his 
living  at  Bemerton,  he  set  down  in  writing  some  rules  of 
pastoral  conduct,  in  order  that  "  time  might  not  insensibly 
blot  them  out  of  his  memory,  but  that  the  next  year  might 
show  him  his  variations  from  this  year's  resolutions." 
These  rules,  revised,  one  may  suppose,  in  the  light  of 
actual  pastoral  experience,  formed  the  substance  of  The 
Country  Parmm :  lim  Character  and  JIhId  of  Holy  Life, 
puldished  aft-er  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Barnabas  Oley, 
by  many  others  since  then,  and  now,  lastly,  by  Mr. 
Beeching  in  an  exceptionally  charming  and  attractive 
fonii.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Beeching's  work  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  his  introduction  and  notes  display  not 
only  a  marked  spiritual  and  literary  sympathy  with 
Herbert,  but  also  a  delicate  humour,  which  plays  discreetly 
round  the  weaknesses  and  limitations  of  Walttin's  beloved 
divine.  Herbert's  treatise,  indeed,  has  much  wisdom  in 
it,  and,  as  Mr.  Beeching  well  says,  is  "  full  from  end  to 
end  of  a  sweet  reasonableness,"  but  it  cannot  bo  denied 
that  it  often  reflects  an  ideal  of  clerical  life  which  it  is 
hard  t<j  accept  nowadays,  and  occasionally  one  which  it  is 
open  to  you  to  suspect  was  never  very  practical.  Herbert 
liad  been  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge,  and  ono  fears  that 
his  rhetoric  never  quite  accommodated  itself  to  the  facts 
of  existence  in  a  Wiltshire  village ;  and,  unlike  his  editor, 
he  is  somewhat  lacking  in  liumour. 

Perhaps  occaHionully    [ssys    Mr.    Tieecbing]  be  carries 

the  tendency  to  philosopbine  a  little  far,  as  when  he  finds 

a  reason  in  the  nature  of  tbiugg  for  the  parson's  keeping 

pigs  and  poultry.     Perhaps  occasionally  also  he  elaborates 

what  even  to  country  parsons  is  pretty  obvious,  as  when 

he  gives  three  rules  for  ascertaining  when   one  has   bad 

enough  dinner. 

Again:  "Perhaps,  too,  a  country  parson  here  and  there 

will  turn  with  interest  to  the  chapter  heade<l '  The  Parson's 

Library,'  only^to  read  with  dismay:  'The Country  Parson's 

library  is  a  holy  life.' "      Nevertheless,  tlie  book  is  one 

which  should  be  on  the  bookshelves  of  every  curate. 


Irish  Humour. 

Iruh     Life     and     Character.       By    Michael    MacDonagh. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     6s.) 

Mr.  Mkiiaei,  MacDoxaoh  says  in  his  preface  that  he  will 
be  disappointed  if  the  book  is  regarded  simply  as  a  collec- 
tion of  droll  stories.  We  do  not  wish  to  disappoint 
Mr.  MacDonagli,  but  that  i  the  way  we  regard  it.  To 
justify  his  title  it  would  be  i.ocessary  to  do  far  more  than 
Mr.  MacDonagh  has  done :  he  has,  for  example,  taken 


almost  no  account  at  all  of  Irish  tenderness,  which  is  a 
notable  quality.  "Irish  Wit  and  Humour"  would  have 
deMcribe'l  this  work  lietter  than  its  present  style.  But 
as^a  collection  of  good  Irish  stories  (and  some  that  are 
located  in  Ireland,  but  had,  we  auspect,  other  origin)  lir. 
MacI>onagh's  volume  is  unefjualled.  Tliere  is  hardly  a 
page  without  a  delightful  Hibemicisra,  and  many  pages 
have  several.  Some  are  characteristic,  and  some  are  not ; 
but  very  few  ane  unworthy  of  their  place.  These  are,  aa 
a  rile,  the  new  ones. 

Yet  with  Mr.  MacDonagh's  presentation  of  Ms- 
material  we  are  often  disposed  to  quarrel.  "  Two 
women,"  he  says,  "were  discussing  the  merits  of  a 
certain  blend  of  tea.  '  Oh,  its  shuper-excellent,'  said 
one;  'it  takes  such  a  fine  grip  of  the  second  relay  of 
wather.'  There  could  be  no  better  recommendation  of 
tea  in  Ireland  [adds  the  author],  where  families  being 
large  and  money  scarce,  and  tea  a  favourite  drink,  a 
'  second  relay  of  wather '  in  the  teapot  is  often  necessary." 
Now  this  comment  is  absurd.  Irish  life  and  character 
are  not  illumined  thus  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  family  in  the 
world,  whether  rich  or  poor,  where  the  tea  is  not  recruited 
with  a  second  relay  of  water.  Moreover,  the  story  has  for  years 
been  told  also  of  a  thrifty  Scotch  housewife  who  commende<l 
her  brand  because  it  took  such  a  grip  of  "the  thir-r-d 
waiter."  When  the  third  relay  is  mentioned  we  at  once- 
get  a  sidelight  on  character,  because,  although  a  second 
relay  is  universal,  a  third  relay  betokens  canniness  and 
economy. 

In  another  place  Mr.  MacDonagh  tells  a  short  story  of 
an  old  woman  whom  he  found  smoking.      He  asked  how 
long    she  had  practise*!    the   habit.      "  Her  reply  was, 
'  I  tuk  to  it  as  a  bit  of  divarshion  after  me  poor  old  man 
was  tucked    under  the   daisies.' "      This   is   good ;    but 
Mr.  MacDonagh  must  needs  spoil  it  with  one  of  the  most 
superfluous  pieces  of  translation  in  the  world.     "  This  [he 
warns  us]  was  her  way  of  saying  that  she  took  to  the  pipe 
as  a  comfort  after  the  death  of  her  husband."     Of  course- 
it  was — what  else  could  it  have  been  ?     It  is  blemishes  of 
this  kind,  together  with  much  extraneous  matter,    that 
prejudices  us  against  Mr.  MacDonagh's  book  as  anything 
but  a  treasury  of  humorous  remarks.     He  has  not  the- 
comprehensive  outlook   or  penetrating  sympathy  to  deal 
adequately  with  Irish  life  and   character.      Yet,   as  we- 
have  said,  he  has  made  a  very  entertaining  collection  of 
anecdotes.  

Intentions. 

If  our  world  is  but  a  sleeping  room,  and  life  is  only  a  dreanv 
— then  I  wish  luy  few  years  should  flit  away  in  good  <1reams. 

Then  I  wish  dreams  ot  freedom  and  happineBs  like  those  the 
great  gentlemen  dream  of  ;  then  I  want  to  see  pleasant  sights 
in  my  dream   and  I  do  not  want  to  dream  of  tears. 

And  if  our  world  is  a  feast,  a  ball,  and  we  the  invited  guests, 
then  I,  too,  wish  to  be  seated  comfortably  in  the  ball  and  have 
my  own  good  share  of  the  banquet. 

And  if  our  world  is  now  a  battlefield  where  the  strong 
struggle  with  the  weak— then,  in  spite  of  storm,  and  wife  and 
child,  I  shall  not  stand  coldly  aside. 

Then  I  thrust  myself  into  the  fire,  become  a  hero  and  battle 
like  a  lion  for  the  weak ;  and  if  the  bullet  strike  me,  and  I  fall) 
dead  on  the  field— then  I,  too,  can  die  laughing. 

Frmn  Morris  Hosen/etd's  "Songs  of  the  Qhttto." 
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Fiction. 

Ricrofl  of  Withenn.     By  Halliwell  Sufdiffe. 
(Unwin     6i.) 

Ix  thifl  novel  Mr.  Sutcliffe  once  more  gives  im  one  of  his 
picture*  of  the  strong,  lusty,  hard-living  men  of  the  York- 
shire moors ;  and  as  he  has  g^ne  back  to  I74;>  for  a  plot, 
their  savage  vices  and  virtues  gain  in  naturalness  from 
their  setting  in  a  ruder  age.  He  has  also  invented  a 
capital  story,  so  that  tlie  book  may  be  heartily  recommended 
to  those  who  love  drinking  and  fighting  scenes  and  the 
play  of  those  elementary  passions,  love  and  revenge.  Also, 
our  anthor  has  an  eye  for  character,  and  his  stage  is  ever 
crowded  with  energetic  and  individualised  personages. 

But  tlie  book  would  have  been  vastly  improved — at  least, 
from  the  more  fastidious  point  of  view — if  ho  had  taken  a 
little  more  pains  to  make  it  credible.  Its  central  fact  is 
that  a  body  of  disciplinetl  and  trained  gentlemen  robbers 
took  possession  of  a  dark  and  almost  impregnable  dale  near 
Hkipton  and  held  it  for  over  seventy  years,  murdering  men, 
outraging  women,  and  living  by  robbery.  And  if  this  were 
true  of  the  Yorkshire  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still  the 
Carlesses  are  so  like  the  I  >oon8,  Kit  is  so  like  Jan  and 
Jessie  like  Ix>ma,  that  artistically  the  whole  is  condemned. 

On  a  minor  point  we  should  like  information. 
"Master,"  as  a  territorial  title,  has  been  a  favourite  with 
novelists  since  ever  the  Master  of  Ballantrae  appeare<l — 
perhaps  ever  since  Scott  invented  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood — but  is  there  any  authority  for  applying  it  to  a  York- 
shire yeoman  ?  We  are  reversing  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and 
coming  down  from  the  important  to  the  trivial,  but  what 
did  gentlemen  get  drunk  on  in  1 746  ?  When  Mr.  SutcL'ffe's 
heroes  give  it  a  name  it  is  usually  rum  or  punch,  but 
would  not  October  or  wine  be  a  more  natural  beverage  ? 
Fielding  did  not  die  till  1754,  and  a  few  years  before  that 
he  issued  a  warning  to  the  nation  against  the  use  of  g^n, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  supersede  ale,  and  the 
characters  of  his  fiction  nearly  all  drink  beer.  Punch 
belongs  rather  to  the  Dickens  period.  Would  a  land- 
lord call  his  place  a  "  public  "  in  1745  ?  Surely  that  horrid 
modernism  had  not  yet  replaced  inn,  tavern,  hostelry. 
Further,  the  Silent  Inn  strikes  us  as  an  absurd  sign-post 
for  the  time,  or  any  time. 

And  now  may  we  conclude  by  offering  Mr.  Halli- 
well Sutcliffe  a  piece  of  advice?  It  appears  to  us  that 
he  has  two  essentials  of  a  good  novel-writer :  a  fine 
insight  into  character  and  an  independent  outlook.  Nor 
do  these  exhaust  his  merits.  He  makes  a  most  dramatic 
use  of  the  curious  superstitions  of  his  dales-folk,  and  he 
has  the  art  of  narration.  But  two  things  are  necessary  if 
he  would  master  the  art  of  writing  fiction.  The  first  is, 
that  he  should  learn  to  read  and  admire  without  being  led 
into  imitation — this  >M>ok,  for  instance,  is  too  flagrantly 
Loma-Doonish  and  yet  devoid  of  the  Blackmore  personality, 
wherein  lies  the  inimitable  charm  of  that  masterpiece ; 
and  secondly,  if  his  ambition  is  high,  he  must  take  more 
pains.  He  knows,  no  doubt,  the  definition  of  genius, 
and  the  artistic  and  the  slipsho<I  cannot  dwell  in  the  same 
tent. 


Old    ChnUr    TaUi.      By    Margaret    I>etsnd. 
('Haq)er  &  Brotticr*.     6s.; 

This  httdk  combines,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  tjnslity  of 
a  long  novel  with  the  <juality  of  short  stories.  For  Mrs. 
DeUnd's  eight  stories  are  laid  in  one  quiet  town  ia 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  cbaracten — notably  the  wise, 
lovable  old  minister,  Dr.  lisvendar — are  met  with  is  them 
aU. 

How  many  capital  short  stories  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
U)  us  from  suohplaoes  as  Old  Chester !  Yet  thechann  and 
freshness  and  quaintneas  and  humour  of  these  new  one* 
are  not  the  less  complete.  Mrs.  iMland  brings  a  very  tender, 
laughing  sjrmpathy  ^not  without  its  humorr<us  perversities) 
to  the  delineation  of  her  out-of-the-world  folk — the 
Wrights,  the  Days,  the  Barkleys,  the  John  Smiths,  the  Jajr 
girls,  and  all  the  other  folk  who  constituted  Old  Chester. 

Not  for  a  long  while,  in  fact,  have  we  read  a  better  short 
stor^-  than  the  second  of  this  series,  called  "Good  for 
the  SouL"  Here  we  learn  how  Peter  Day  began  life  when 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  Until  then  he  had  been  ruled 
by  his  stem  mother.  Ruled  by  her  he  had  grown  rich  ; 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  wickedness,  he  had  not  been  to  a 
theatre,  he  had  not  loved — in  a  word,  he  had  not  lived. 
Then  his  mother  died,  and  Peter  slowly  and  painfully 
realised  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  At  first  it  pleased 
him  to  go  on  as  before,  t  shun  society,  and  live  a  narrow 
Ufe. 

Then  he  awoke.  Simple  as  a  child,  Peter  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  the  "  Four  Sisters  Montagu  "  who  brought 
their  "  Side-splitting  Farce,"  their  leers  and  dances  Ui  Old 
Chester.  Stricken  at  once  by  the  charms  of  Bessie,  the 
premiire  dametue,  Peter  left  his  farm  and  followed  the 
troupe  (a  great  pure-hearted  booby)  from  town  to  town. 
The  sisters  laughed  at  him ;  even  Bessie  laughed,  with  a 
catch  in  her  throat,  but  when  Mamie  said  "  He  it  an 
innocent "  (Peter  imagined  they  were  really  sisters  and 
that  theit  names  were  really  Montagu)  Bessie  added 
"  He's  good." 

Hbe  was  as  ioconseqnent  sad  tmmorsl,  this  Utfls; 
flashtDg,  ioffering,  pretty  creature,  as  the  spsrUe  on  a 
rippling  wave.  And  she  wss  jut  now  almost  at  tbe  limit 
of  her  strength.  The  nmple-hesrted  man  who,  tbroof^ 
bis  bag,  fteel-rimmed  spectacles,  looked  at  ber  every 
momiog,  as  silent  and  as  faitfafnl  as  a  dog,  saw  in  ber  all 
tbe  beauty  and  grace  and  good  nature  of  which  his  harm- 
Isss  life  bad  been  starved.  He  tboogbt  to  btmielf,  over 
and  over,  bow  pleasant  tbe  was.  He  had  had  little 
enough  pleasantness  in  bis  forty-odd  yean,  dear  know*  '. 
so  it  was  easy  to  recognise  it  when  he  saw  it. 

How  these  two  wedded,  and  were  happy,  is  not  the  whole 
story.  Ten  years  after  the  wedding  there  slowly  settled 
down  on  Peter's  wife  the  shadow  of  her  past  Oa^t  she 
to  have  told  Peter  all?  With  an  art  and  tendeniaas 
which  we  are  glad  to  proclaim,  Mrs.  Deland  shows  us 
Bessie — now  Mrs.  Day — reflecting  and  resolving.  But 
before  she  stabbed  old  Peter  with  her  long-shsatbed 
confession  she  would  see  Dr.  Lavender.  How  the  wiaa 
old  doctor  rolled  away  the  whole  cloud  is  the  climax  of 
the  story,  and  must  not  be  revealed  here.  If  pathos, 
hiunour,  sound  sense,  and  a  happy  ending  can  make  a 
story  charming,  then  this  story  is  charming. 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

^\_These   notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.'] 


The  Dear  Irish  Girl. 


By  Katharine  Txnan. 


The  cun-ent  is  setting  towards  Ireland  again.  Not  that  Scot- 
land is  being  deserted,  but  we  notice  this  week  a  work  on  Irish 
humour,  a  volume  of  Irish  plays,  and  here  is  an  Irish  novel. 
Mrs.  Hinkson  (Katharine  Tynan),  who  is  better  known  as  a  poet 
than  a  novelist,  has  written  a  pretty  story  of  the  love  affairs  of 
"the  charming  Biddy.  It  is  a  book  rich  with  the  brogue,  good- 
humoured  and  bright,  but  with  its  sad  moments.  In  the  end 
all  is  well,  and  Biddy  marries  O'Hara,  and  the  three  Miss 
Flaherties  are  bridesmaids.     (Smith  &  Elder,     (is.) 


Eed  Rock. 


By  Thomas  Nelsox  Page. 


In  this  novel  we  have  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America  in  the  "  era  of  reconstruction,"  as 
it  is  called,  just  after  the  Civil  War.  The  passing  away  of  the 
old  regime  with  its  fine  old  family  life,  its  gentility  and  charm, 
is  sketched  by  Mr.  Page  from  memory.  But  the  North  is 
neither  unrepresented  nor  ill-treated  in  the  story.  The  love 
•element  is  strong,  and  everywhere  is  a  wealth  of  local  colour. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

The  Vision  Splendid. 

By  Florence  Bright  and  Eobert  Machkay. 

The  Vision  Splendid  is  the  Stage,  and  to  Jean  Murray,  a 
young  girl  who  has  just  lost  her  father,  it  appeals  with  over- 
whelming power.  This  novel  is  occupied  with  her  adventures 
as  an  actress,  and  is  a  careful  study  of  stage-life  from  the 
jjoint  of  view  of  a  beginner.  There  is  this  passage  about 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  in  which  the  Press,  the  Law, 
and  the  Stage  have  their  centres.  "  The  first  excites  and 
then  gratifies  public  curiosity — '  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
aflPairs  '  of  the  world,  the  newspapers  call  it,  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  the  while.  In  the  second  men  pick  each  other's  brains 
to  enable  them  to  pick  other  people's  pockets,  and  to  prevent 
anyone  else  from  doing  so.  The  third  provides  a  house  of 
refuge  from  the  garrulity  of  the  one  and  a  place  of  escape  from 
the  bickerings  of  the  other,  and  ministers  to  the  amusement  of 
everybody."     (Hutchinson  &  Co.     (is.) 


Infatuation. 


By  B.  M.  Choker. 


Mrs.  Croker's  novels  are  usually  serene  and  engrossing  love- 
stories.  This  one  is  also  like  that.  We  notice  that  the  hero 
meets  the  heroine  in  Basle  railway  station.  After  giving  her 
some  needed  help  and  lending  her  three  pounds,  he  sees  her 
off,  handing  her  his  card.  Later  he  discovers  that  his  blank 
and  printed  cards  are  mixed  up  in  his  pocket-book.  '•  I'll  bet 
anything  I've  given  her  a  blank  one,"  he  muttered,  and  he 
had.  By  such  small  and  pleasant  devices  Mrs.  Croker  holds 
her  readers.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     63.) 

The  Archdeacon.  By  Mrs.  Wali-ohd. 

A  story  of  modern  London  society.  The  book  is  a  little  epic 
of  match-making.  All  the  mothers  are  on  the  look-out  for 
young  men;  all  the  girls  are  speculating  on  their  chances. 
Mrs.  Walford  can  manage  such  a  theme  as  this  as  well  as 
anyone,  and  the  book  is  quite  enteptaining.     (Pearson,     (is.) 

The  Duke's  Servants.  By  Sidney  Herbert  Burchell. 

A  pleasant  story  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
■century,  laid  partly  in  the  country  and  partly  in  London.  Wo 
see  a  good  deal  of  theatrical  life,  and  Shakespeare  is  alluded  to 
•as  within  living  memory.     "  In  three  or  four  days,"  says  the 


hero,  an  actor  about  to  return  to  town  and  the  Fortune  Theatre, 
"  I  shall  hear  all  the  sounds  of  London  streets,  its  unfortunate 
apprentices,  its  packmen,  its  fruit-sellers  ;  and  I  shall  smell  all 
its  smells,  some  pleasant,  some  less  pleasant  than  the  scent  of 
sweet  lavender  and  juniper.  But  I  love  them  all,  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  the  smells  of  the  streets ;  but  no  sounds  will  echo 
so  pleasantly  in  my  ears  as  those  of  my  own  trumpets,  and  the 
noise  of  my  own  musicians  in  the  Fortune."  (Gay  &  Bird. 
Gs.) 


In  the  Tsar's  Dominions. 


By  Le  Voleur. 


This  is  a  love-story  laid  in  the  Kherson  "Government"  of 
Russia  and  in  Moscow.  The  terrible  disaster  on  the  Khodinsky 
Plain  during  the  present  Tsar's  coronation  festivities  is  intro- 
duced, and  there  are  the  usual  explosives.  (Hutchinson  & 
Co.     (is.) 


Little  King  Eannie. 


By  M.  E.  Winchester. 


A  moving  story  of  shipwreck  and  a  baby  which  is  saved  and 
kept  by  a  young  married  couple  who  are  in  constant  dread  of 
it  being  claimed.  The  child  was  claimed  and  the  foster-parents 
died,  and  on  "a  costly  monument  of  pure  white  marble, 
which  would  attract  crowds  to  come  and  gaze  on  its  sculptured 
beauty  in  the  days  of  the  future,"  there  were  chiselled  the 
words :  "  Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  thy  wages." — Exodus  ii.  9.     (Digby  &  Long,     (is.) 

Ashes  of  Empire.  By  R.  W.  Chamuers. 

A  glowing,  mercurial  story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and 
the  Paris  of  those  times,  by  the  author  of  The  King  in  Yellouj 
and  The  Red  Republic.  Mr.  Chambers  knows  his  Paris  well. 
He  begins  the  book — which  is  breathless  and  noisy  (like  its 
subject) — with  the  flight  of  the  Empress  and  ends  it  in  March 
of  1871.  There  is  not  only  revolution  and  battle,  there  is  love 
and  romance.  Two  young  Americans  are  the  joint  heroes,  and 
among  the  names  we  find  Victorien  Sardou.    (Macmillan.     6s.) 

The  Attack  on  the  Farm.  By  A.  W.  Arnold. 

By  a  coincidence  the  author  of  this  book,  which  is  published 
at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Chambers's  Aslies  of  Empire,  asks  how 
it  is  that  so  few  writers  seek  their  material  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  He  does  so  himself  in  two  or  three  of  these 
stories  ;  in  the  others  he  is  ingenious  or  sentimental  or  romantic. 
A  readable  collection.     (F.  V.  White,     (is.) 

Fettered  by  Pate.  By  G.  W.  Miller. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  novel  runs  to  fourteen  lines,  and 
the  second  sentence  to  seventeen.  The  story  is  melodrama, 
beginning  with  the  wrongful  conviction  of  the  hero  for  murder, 
and  ending  with  a  burning  schooner  whose  powder  magazine 
explodes  and  hurls  the  pirates  "  into  countless  heights  above." 
(Digby  &  Long.     6s.) 

A  Prince  from  the  Great  Never  Never. 

By  Mary  F.  A.  Tench. 

The  Prince  is  Molly  Despard's  lover  and  the  Great  Never 
Never  is  an  Australian  wilderness,  which  he  enters  with  an 
exploring  party,  while  Molly  waits  in  old  Ireland  for  him  at 
Knock-na-mvdla,  a  village  so  remote  from  the  railway  that 
the  car  which  met  the  trains  "  might  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
triumph  of  hope  over  experience."  A  pleasant  love-story  with 
a  strong  vein  of  Irish  humour.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.     6s.) 

Vaxya.  By  Olqa  Orloff. 

A  short  story  of  prison  life  in  Siberia.     (Grant  &  Son.     Is.) 


Electr-\  Pectoris. 


By  S.  p.  E. 


This  'novel  without  a  villain  "  is  a  little  farcical  love-story 
which  may  be  read  in  twenty  minutes.    (A.  T.  Hutchinson.    Is.) 
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Views. 

The  Lower  Beasts  and  Man. 

"Whet    Banks    and    Solander,   in   the  latter,  part  of  the 
•eighteenth  centurj',  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Australia, 
it  might  well  have  seemed  to  them  that  in  a  dream  they 
had  visited  another  planet.     For  they  found  that  every 
kind  of  shrub  and  tree,  and  every  kind  of  beast  and  bird, 
was  new,  and  most  of  them  strangely  different  from  those 
previously  found  elsewhere.     As  the  nature  of  the  beasta 
there    discovered    became   better  known,  it  became  also 
more  and  more  evident  that  they  formed  a  very  distinct 
group  (a  distinct  order),  having  no  affinity  with  animals 
found  elsewhere,  with  one  exception.     That  one  exception 
was  the  opossum,  which  had  been  noticed  by  Hernandez 
(in  his  history  of  Mexico)  as  long  ago  as  1626,  while  its 
anatomy  was  described  by  Tyson  in   1 698.     It  had  then 
been  duly  noted  that  its  hind  paw  was  a  hand  like  that  of 
a  monkey,   and   that  the  female  habitually  carried  her 
young  in  a  pouch.     The  same  habit  was  found  to  be  also 
the  case  with  the  Australian  beasts,  and  so  they,  except 
the  native  dog  or  dingo,  the  bats,  and  a  rat  or  two,  and 
the  various  species  of  opossum  inhabiting  America,  became 
grouped  together  in  an  order   of    "pouched  beasts,"  or 
marsupials.      By   degrees    it    became   known    that    these 
marsupials  were   generally  distinguished  from   all  other 
beasts  by  various  peculiarities,  in  addition  to  the  "pouch." 
One  very  special  character  concerned  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  the  placenta,  or  vascular  structure,  whereby  the 
young  of  man  and  beasts  are  nourished  in  the  womb.     As 
more   and  more   kinds  of  marsujjial   animals  were  dis- 
covered, they  were  found   to  differ   greatly  in  structure 
from  one  anotlier — some  to  resemble  cats  and  dogs,  others 
to  recall  to  mind  insect-eating  beasts  (such  as  the  mole, 
the  hedgehog,  and  the  shrews) ;    others  were  like  flying- 
squirrels  ;    a  few  to  have  front  teeth  resembling  those  of 
the  beaver  and  other  rodents  (t.«.,  rats,  mice,  marmots, 
•&c.);  while  the  kangaroos,  by  their  long  hind  limbs  and 


powers  of  rapid  locomotion,  reminded  the  obeerrer  of  the 
group  of  antelopes  ))eIonging  to  the  booted  beMta,  or 
ungulala.  These  various  sub-divisions  of  the  marsupial 
order  thus  seemed  to  run  parallel  Ui  the  variouii  long-before 
familiar  sub-divisions  of  non-marHupial  (or  ordinary) 
beasts — namely,  carnivores,  insectiTorea,  rodents,  ungu- 
lates, &c. 

But  })esides  the  many  marsupial  animals  found  in 
Australia,  there  were  two  others  also  there  found  the 
structure  of  which  was  soon  seen  to  be  more  exceptional 
and  peculiar  than  that  of  any  other  kinds  of  beasta  what- 
soever. One  of  these  animals  was  the  "  duck-billed  platy- 
pus" or  Omilhorhynchut,  and  the  other  was  the  "npiny 
ant-eater  "  or  Echidna.  Their  sexual  organs  were  strangely 
different  from  those  of  all  other  beasts — on  which  account 
they  have  been  called  Monotremes — while  the  bones  of  their 
breast  and  shoulder  resembled  those  of  various  llzarda. 
Most  noteworthy  of  all  their  characteristics,  however,  is 
the  fact  that,  unlike  all  other  beasts,  they  lay  eggs,  though 
the  young,  when  hatched,  are  nourished  by  the  milk  of 
the  mother. 

What,  then,  have  been  the  genetic  relations  of  these 
three  groups  of  animals  to  each  other,  and  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  whole  group  of  mammals  ?  Such  problems 
were,  among  others,  recently  discussed  at  Cambridge. 

Putting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  platypus  and  echidna, 
let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  Australian  marsupials. 
"Were  they  the  earlier  form  of  mammalian  life  whence  all 
these  far  more  numerous  non-marsupial  forms  have  been 
evolved  ? 

Such  a  view  was  put  forward  by  some  eminent  men, 
among  others  by  the  late  Prof.  Huxley  in  1880. 
According  to  that  view,  non-marsupial  carnivores,  insecti- 
vores,  rodents,  ungulates,  &c.,  respectively  sprang  from 
the  marsupial  carnivores,  insectivores,  rodents,  ungulates, 
&c.  But  this  hy^tothesis  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and 
the  marsupials  are  deemed  an  integral  group  which  at 
some  period  were  developed  from  non-marsupial  beasta. 
Prof.  Haeckel,  however,  in  this  case,  as  also  in  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  man,  showe<l  himself,  at 
Cambridge,  to  be  a  true  conservative.  He  delared  that  he 
"  adhered  to  the  view  of  the  origin  of  non-marsupial 
mammals  from  marsupials."  This  question  is  one  which 
affects  ourselves.  Since  man  is  a  non  -  marsupial 
mammal,  it  follows  that  to  answer  it  correctly  determines 
whether  or  not  he  has  to  regard  the  opossum  and  its  allies 
as  among  his  direct  ancestors. 

Now  some  facts  favour  the  view,  still  adhered  to  by 
Haeckel.  Among  the  many  strange  and,  to  us,  new 
Australian  forms  of  life,  tliere  is  one  which  is  exceetlingly 
old.  This  very  antiqtie  creature  is  the  mud-fish  (  Ceratodtu) 
of  Queensland,  which  resembles  most  closely  an  ancient 
fish  the  remains  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  triaaeic 
rocks,  which  are  the  lowest  of  the  "secondary"  seriee, 
though  more  recent  than  the  coal  measures. 

If,  then,  we  have  so  ancient  a  fish  still  surviving  in 
Australia,  may  it  not  be  probable  that  the  beasts  which  hare 
their  home  there  are  also  survivors  from  the  most  primitive 
kinds  of  beast  ?  To  this  question  Prof.  Osbom  replied,  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  negative  ;  and,  indeed,  as  before  said,  the 
prevailing  view  now  is  that  the  marsupials  are,  as  it  were. 
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a  lateral  offslioot  from  the  mammalian  genealogical  tree, 
which  ascends  from  pre-mammalian  forms  direct  to  man. 
A  discovery  by  Prof.  Hill  that  in  two  Australian  mar- 
supials (one  an  insectivorous  one,  while  the  other  is  the 
kuala  or  "native-bear")  the  placenta  differs  greatly  in 
structure  from  the  rest  of  the  order,  and  approaches  that 
of  non-marsupial  beasts,  breaks  down  one  very  marked 
distinction  previously  supposed  to  absolutely  characterise 
the  whole  marsupial  group  of  beasts.  What,  then, 
were  the  earlier  forms  of  mammalian  life — alike  the 
parents  of  both  our  existing  marsupial  and  non-marsupial 
beasts  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  surprise  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Academy.  Among  the  animals  which 
now  inhabit  the  earth  are  some  modest  and  inconspicuous 
kinds,  which  attract  but  little  the  attention  of  persons  who 
are  neither  agriculturalists  nor  men  of  science.  Such  are  the 
mole,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  shrews,  often  called  in  error 
"shrew-mice."  Of  hedgehogs  there  are  some  twenty 
kinds  distributed  over  Europe,  Africa,  Northern  Asia,  and 
Hindostan.  Moles  and  mole-like  creatures  range  through 
the  Northern  hemisphere,  while  shrews  are  almost  all  over 
the  world,  save  in  Australia  and  South  America. 

All  these  animals  feed  on  insects  and  other  small 
creatures,  and  belong  to  the  order  of  beasts  known  as 
"  insectivores."  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  insectivores 
not  found  in  England  or  even  Europe.  Thus  the  Gymmera 
— a  form  allied  to  the  hedgeliog,  but  without  spines — 
comes  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  same  region  is  tenanted  by  some  very 
elegant,  squirrel-like  insectivores,  which  are  known  as 
Tupaias  or  "  tree-shrews."  In  Africa  there  are  others  with 
long  hind-legs,  which  jump  as  kangaroos  do,  and  may  be 
named  "  jumping-shrews."  Another  West  African  form 
has  put  on  almost  quite  the  form  and  appearance  of  an 
otter  (named  PotomagaJe),  while  in  South  Africa  there  are 
very  curious  burrowing  forms  called  "golden  moles," 
though  they  are  by  no  means  true  moles.  In  that  very 
zoologicallj'  interesting  island  Madagascar  several  species 
of  spiny  insectivores  exist,  the  type  of  which  is  known  as 
Centeles.  Finally,  in  the  islands  of  Hayti  and  Cuba  there 
respectively  exist  two  \ery  peculiar  long-snouted,  naked- 
tailed  species,  which  form  a  genus  which  has  been  termed 
Solenodon. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  insectivorous  order  of 
mammals  is  spread  all  over  the  world  save  in  South 
America  and  Australia.  In  the  former  region  they  are 
replaced  by  many  different  species  of  opossum ;  while  in 
Australia  their  place  is  taken  by  other  various  small 
marsupials  of  different  kinds. 

Now,  the  great  interest  possessed  by  these  insectivores 
is  twofold  :  (1)  In  the  first  place  it  consists  in  the  fact  that 
they  bear  certain  noteworthy  resemblances  to  one  or  other 
forms  of  marsupial  life  ;  (2)  they  show  other  resemblances 
to  creatures  which  were  among  the  earlier  forms  of 
beasts  the  fossil  remains  of  which  science  has  revealed 
to  us. 

All  readers,  no  doubt,  know  that  the  rocks  above  the 
chalk — the  tertiary  series — consist  of  three  sets,  the  oldest 
of  which  is  termed  eocene.  Certain  eocene  fossils  discovered 
by  the  late  Prof.  Cope  were  classed  by  him  in  a  group 
termed  C'reodonta,  and  some  of  them  he  considered  to  have 


been  ancestral  forms  of  our  present  insectivores.  But 
below  the  chalk,  in  the  rocks  known  as  the  trias  and  the 
oolite,  remains  of  small  beasts  have  long  been  known  ta 
exist  'the  nature  of  which  is  stiU.  somewhat  problematical. 
At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  marsupial,  but  this  is- 
now  much  doubted. 

At  the  recent  Cambridge  Congress  Prof.  Osbom 
declared  that  "  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  many  of 
these  small  beasts  were  not  marsupials  but  insectivores, 
fulfilling  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  ancestry  of  the^ 
living  Insectivora  and  the  Creodonta,  and,  through  the 
latter,  of  all  the  higher  existing  types  of  mammals, 
including  man."  This  view  the  present  writer  regards  as 
the  most  probably  correct  one,  and,  according  to  it,  the 
whole  marsupial  group  must  be  regarded  as  a  lateral  off- 
shoot from  the  genealogical  tree  of  mammalian  life,  yet 
one  coming  forth  above  the  insectivorous  branch,  and  a 
portion  above  that  branch,  or  part  of  the  stem  represented 
by  the  extinct  Creodonta. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  class  of 
mammals,  though  much  debated  at  Cambridge,  is  one 
which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  upon.  It 
must  now  suffice  to  say  that  the  remarkable  resemblances 
which  exist  between  the  monotremes  and  reptiles,  together 
with  different  mammalian  characters  found  here  and  there 
in  different  groups  of  extinct  reptilian  forms,  makes  it 
almost  evident  that  the  class  Mammalia,  as  a  whole,  was 
derived  by  development  and  evolution  from  the  class- 
Eeptilia.  St.  Geohge  MrvAax. 


Nordau   Reconsidered. 

To  take  up  to-day  Nordau's  Degeneration,  which.  Heaven 
help  our  public  !  went  through  eight  English  editions,  is- 
to  see  how  perfectly  it  represents  the  attitude  of  all 
modern  commercialised  society  towards  art.  Degeneration 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  redudio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
utilitarian  theory  in  the  life  of  the  middle  classes.  .All 
the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  limitations  of  the  average 
man  in  matters  assthetic  were  deified  there,  and  set  up 
before  his  delighted  eyes  as  scientific  truths.  Nordau,  in 
the  name  of  the  outraged  community,  proposed  three 
tests  for  whole  legions  of  the  unhappy  artists  he  examined — 
viz. :  («)  The  Test  of  Indecency ;  (i)  the  Test  of  Obscurity ;. 
(c)  the  Test  of  Singularity ;  and  no  great  artist  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  the  examining  board.  It  was  very 
diflicult  for  them  to  get  through,  poor  darlings.  Thus: 
Ibsen  was  "a  malignant,  anti-social  simpleton";  Walt 
Whitman  was  "a  vagabond,  a  reprobate  rake,  and 
morally  insane";  Tolstoi's  talent  was  "made  up  of 
morbid  hyperesthesia  and  emotional  gigantism  "  ;  Verlaine 
was  "a  wicked  angel  grown  old"  ;  Rossetti,  Morris,  and 
the  pre-Eaphaelites  were  "mattoids,  imbeciles  with  the 
livery,  but  without  the  fecund  originality  of  genius"  (vide 
Lombroso's  Test,  Century  Mag.,  October,  1895);  Wagner 
was  "crazy,  and  not  a  genius,"  &c.  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
Ibsens,  Tolstois,  Whitmans,  Rossettis,  Wagners,  &c., 
infecting  the  community's  moral  health,  Nordau  proposed 
that 

an    association    composed    of    the  people's    leaders  and 
instructors,  professors,  authors,   members  of  Parliament, 
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judges,  high  functionaries,  should  have  the  power  to 
exercise  au  irresistible  boycott.  Lot  the  Hociety  for 
Ethical  Culture  undertake  to  exauiino  into  the  uorality 
of  artistic  and  literary  productions  .  .  .  work  and 
man  should  bo  annihilated.  Xo  respectable  bookseller 
would  keep  the  condoiuned  book  ;  uo  respectable  pajier 
would  mention  it,  or  give  the  author  access  to  its  columns  ; 
no  respectable  family  would  permit  the  branded  work  to  be 
in  their  house ;  "     .     .     .     (p.  J,M»). 

The  absurdity  of  Nordau's  charlatanism  was,  of  courae, 
hidden  under  such  a  cloud  of  pseudo  scientific  terminology 
that  the  English  middle  claHses  really  did  believe  that 
Nordau  was  an  authority  on  art ;  but  in  reality  Nordau  in 
all  the  two  hundred  thousand  words  of  Degeneration 
addressed  only  one  argument  to  the  public— viz.,  TliMt 
j/reat  artisU  mast  be  mad,  becauif  they  don't  believe  in  you. 
And  to  expand  this  argument  a  little  one  may  re-state 
It  thus : 

The  commimity   is   forced   to  believe   in  the  ideals  of 
which  its  own  life  is  an  expression.     If  the  artist  (o)  (as 
Tolstoi)  holds  up  otlier  ideals,  (fc)  (as  Ibsen)  exhibits  the 
public  in   an    unfavourable   light,    ('■)    (as    Maeterlinck, 
Rossetti,  &c.)  is  not  understood  by  the  public,  he  it  not  in 
harmony  with  his  environment,  and  ii  conteijuently  an  enemy 
to  society  and  society's  ideals. 
Nordau  complicated  matters  for  the  critics  (and  this,  no 
•doubt,    was  partly   the    reason  that  the   English    Press 
attached  great  weight  to  the  book)  by  condemning  as  anti- 
social all  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  artists  which  clash  as 
truths   with   the   truths   of   scientific  men.      Whereas,  of 
course,  the  evolution  of  science  has  been  too  rapid  to  suit 
the  evolution  of  society,  and  just  as  too  rapid  an  intro- 
duction of  material  science  into  the  life  of  the  people  has 
produced   the  hideous  physical  conditions  of  the  factory 
towns,   so  the   over-commercialisation  of  society  has  had 
a  coarsening  and  hardening  effect  on  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  middle  classes.     But  modem  art,  as  Morris's,  in  striving 
to   reach   back    to   the   more   beautiful  ideals  of   ancient 
societj',  is  either  atavistic  or  imbecile  {vide  Lombroso) ;  or 
as  Ibsen's,   in  striving  to   show  modem  society  its   false 
ideals,  is  anti-social  and  degenerate  {vide  Nordau). 

Nordau's  book  would  not  be  worth  reconsideration  foj 
a  moment  if  it  were  not  a  very  curious  illustration  of  the 
«xtreme  difficulty  with  which  art  can  convey  anything  to 
the  mind  of  a  naturally  inartistic  people.  Had  Degenera- 
tion been  a  less  vulgar  piece  of  nineteenth  century 
•ensationalism  it  would  not  have  mirrored  in  so  faithful 
a  manner  a  commercialised  public's  attitude  towards 
art ;  but,  as  it  stands,  the  critic  may  reverse  Nordau's 
conclusions  altogether,  and,  thus  reversed,  these  con- 
clusions run : 

Modem  art,  where  it  is  morbidly  analytic  (as  Zola's),  is 
healthy  in  its  tendencies,  as  revealing  the  evils  of  modem 
society  to  itself. 

Where  modem  art  is  mediroval  and  mystical  (as  the 
Symbolists')  the  result  is  a  necessary  and  healthy  reaction 
from  the  over-development  of  material  soiencs  and  its 
pressure  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

Majorities  in  society  would  compel  art  to  evolve  in 
certain  arbitrary  directions. 

Science  finds  in  art  a  natural  evolution,  throwing  light 
on  the  evolution  of  society,  and  does  not  seek  to  fetter  it 
in  any  way. 

Edward  Garsett. 


John   Halifax,  Gentleman. 

Mrs.  Craik's  most  famous  novel,  John  Halifax,  OentUmM, 
has  just  passed  out  of    copyright,   and  Msmts.  J.   IC. 

Dent  &  Co.  have  signalised  the  fact  by  producing  an 
edition  of  the  book,  witli  illustrations  in  colour,  topo- 
graphical pictures,  specially  designed  end  -  papers,  an 
introduction  and  a  bibliography.  They  have,  indeed, 
accorded  to  it  tlie  honours  of  a  rlossic ;  and,  in  a  limited, 
temporal  way,  a  classic  it  is,  or  was — the  classio  of  a 
period,  of  a  particular  class,  of  a  certain  set  of  ideas. 
Although  we  are  assuredly  justified  in  calling  it  bad  art, 
we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  nearly  all  art  is  only 
good  or  bad  by  comparison.  If  ./ohn  Halifax  is  inferior  to 
Jan*  Eyre  (which  precede<l  it  by  nine  years),  Jant  Eyr0,  in 
turn,  is  inferior,  say,  t*)  Eiiginie  Grandtt ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  side  of  East  Zyii»«— another  classic  of 
a  class — John  Halifax  must  be  counted  masterly.  Art 
of  a  sort  John  Halifax  decidedly  possesses,  for  it  has 
sincerity,  a  little  imagination,  and  form — though  the  form 
is  simple  and  naive  to  the  verge  of  crudity. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shaylor,  the  writer  of  the  somewhat  india- 
creet  introduction,  says,  by  way  of  an  appreciation  :  '•  From 
a  critical  standpoint  it  is  probable  that  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,  will  not  be  classed  as  one  of  our  choicest 
specimens  of  literature,  but  as  a  novel  of  the  imagination 
it  will  continue  to  hold  a  prominent  position.  Its  language 
is  always  of  the  purest ;  its  style  characteristic  and  free  ; 
and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  stilted  and  in- 
volved in  fiction  which  finds  so  much  favour  in  the 
present  day.  No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  purpoao 
with  which  it  is  written.   ..." 

The  pronouncement  is  rather  obscure,  but  so  far  as  we 
can  put  a  meaning  to  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Shaylor  is  mainly  in  the  wrong.  John  Halifax 
will  cease  to  hold  "  a  prominent  position  "  just  because  it 
is  lacking  in  imagination  and  in  style.  Its  imagination  is 
weak,  and  it  has  no  style  whatever.  We  have  read  the 
book  with  mild  interest,  undisturbed  by  the  memory  of 
youthfid  pemsals,  and  not  a  single  chapter  or  incident 
stands  forth  above  the  rest ;  nor  can  we  find  in  it  any 
evidence  that  Mrs.  Craik  had  a  perception  of  the  beauty 
of  words.  All  is  a  smooth  level  of  mediocre  and  pains- 
taking accomplishment. 

But  "  sincerity  of  purpose  "—in  this  virtue  it  is  indeed 
rich.  The  fine  strenuousness  of  a  profoundly  religious 
temperament  gives  it  character  and  g^ves  it  justification. 
In  the  days  when  John  Halifax  was  produced,  art,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  was  less  even  than  the 
handmaid  of  morals ;  it  was  the  very  slave  and  scullion. 
So  much  of  art  as  survived  was  not  countenanced,  but 
rather  tolerated.  It  held  small  place  in  the  general  life. 
It  was  therefore  austere,  not  joyous ;  in  order  to  retain  the 
right  of  existence  it  had,  in  some  sort,  to  pour  scorn  upon 
itself,  bowing  its  neck  beneath  the  foot  of  that  neo- 
Puritanism  which  had  forgotten  the  uses  of  beauty. 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  the  enormous  vog^e  of  J^m 
Halifax.  (And  you  may  estimate  its  success  when  joa 
reflect  that  it  was  the  one  novel  lawful  to  be  read  on 
Sunday.)  Written  sincerely,  by  a  beautiful  spirit  which 
was  in  perfect  accord  wiUi  the  spirit  of   the    time,   it 
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ilattorod,  with  nil  tlm  luiturttl  iidroitiioHn  ol!  humility,  tlio 
uurroiit  idoiilN,  While  its  intonso  oaruestneu  was  u 
Htrcnt^th  lo  tlio  Ntnmg,  it  oontaiiioil  iiotliinj?  of  geniuH  or 
of  originality  to  friijliton  tho  woak,  and  tliuii  it  was  ovory- 
whoro  aoMoptod.  Ah  an  example  of  the  triumph  of  the 
oommonphico,  it  \h  aliuoat  Niipi'onio.  Now,  of  courso,  its 
day  U  over.  Jtmay  Htill  iio  iiopular,  1>ut  hmg  ago  it  huH 
OMI*d  to  count  as  on(^o  it  iMXintod.  Nay,  it  in  doad.  And 
we  may  lay  tho  flowor  of  our  roHpoc^t  ujwn  ito  grave.  It 
dwerreM  that  tributo.  MiHuing  all  other  gracoN,  it  ouuglit 
the  graoe  of  Hpiritmility.  Had  it  only  boon  warniod  at 
the  divine  fire,  it  might  have  ranked  hh  0110  of  tho  books 
of  the  century.  But  tho  fates  wore  unkind,  and  its  destiny 
limbo.  K.  A.  H. 


The  Contributors'  Playground. 

Bed-Hook.s. 

1  WAS  looking  through  Sir  AValtor  Hosant's  Sonl/i  London 
last  night,  and  oanio  aorosM  tho  linos  from  Chaufor  about 
tlio  Olerk  of  Oxonford  who  liiid 

(vt  lilN  bddili'ti  hoed 
Twenty  bokos,  olud  in  Mnk  or  roed, 
Of  AriKtotlo  and  liiH  philoaophyc. 

Aiul  the  Hiiolling  wiirriod  uio.  80  1  wont  U>  uiy  own 
edition  Tyrwliitt's — to  ohook  it.  Then  the  dork  ami  his 
books  worriod  mo.  Did  ho  road  Aristotlo  in  bod 'i*  Tlioy 
must  Imvo  boon  a  tough-brainod  gonorntion  in  tho  four- 
teenth oontury.  Maoaulay's  ideal  sohohvr  who  oould  road 
Plato  with  his  foot  on  tho  fondor  was  a  schoolboy  to  the 
Olerk  of  Oxonford  who  road  tho  Ni(U)iiui('hoan  ethics 
between  giitting  into  bod  and  blowing  out  tho  I'andlo. 

Most  pooplo,  1  faui'y,  road  thomsolvos  into  somiu>lonue ; 
but  we  of  a  punior  gonoratiim  do  not  take  Aristotle  for  a 
nightcap.  It  wouhl  bo  ratlior  intorosting  to  catalogue  tho 
uontonts  of  tho  bedside  table  of  our  eminent  ones.  What 
is  the  ideal  bed-book?  I  have  been  experimenting  for 
son\o  years,  i|uito  unconsciously,  and  now  thoro  is  a  sumll 
library  ready  for  nui  within  a  foot  of  my  pillow,  tho  littost 
that  liavo  survived.  A  snuill  volume  of  Coleridge's  Tablf 
Talk,  Vliirimi,  IVUtrttin  S/iiutdj/,  and,  usually  ou  tho  top, 
Wondoll  llobiios's  liri>iikfii>it  Tiihk.  The  ideal  bed-book 
must  not  Im'  i>\.  iiing.  Once  upon  a  time  lh\  Mi/H ami  Mr. 
.//y(/(' kopi  luoMUiiko  from  ntidnight  to  sunrise,  which  is 
just  wliat  a  licil  biMiU  oiiglit  not  to  do.  It  slumld  have  a 
dispersed  interest,  and  licur  being  laid  down  when  oyolids 
d^^)op.  Above  all,  its  uutliur  should  be  dead.  If  you  are 
in  tho  way  of  writing  yourself  and  read  a  good  book  wet 
fn>m  II1C  pii'ss  vi>u  an>  annoyed  to  iliiiik  that  you  did  not 
do  tlio  siiint'  tiling  sooner  ami  luller.  In  bod  you  should 
read  some  one  who  is  beyond  critieisiR'and  rivalry.  The 
A.OADBMY  might  take  a  census  of  bed-books. 

0.  E. 


A  Punster's  Confessions. 

Ji'i>oiNa  by  tlio  severity  of  Mr.  Alden's  onslaught  on  the 
pun,  wliioli  was  quoted  in  tlu>  Aoadkmy  last  week,  1  gather 
that  be  himself  is  owasionally  guilty  of  the  pluy  upon 
wonls.  None  is  so  anient  ft  bigot  as  tlie  (temporarily) 
cioavortwl  rake.    A  pundit  who  has  pimued  it  before,  and 


will  probably  pun  it  again,  is  suddenly  convinced  of  tho' 
essential  inferiority  of  this  species  of  wit  to  certain  other 
spooicB,  and  then  says,  in  liis  liasto,  that  all  ptms  are  bad. 
Calmer .rolloction  will  siiow  him  that  this  is  not  so.  Some 
puns  are  good.  The  pages  of  Hood  will  furnish  plenty  of 
examplos.  Others  are  bad,  but  tlio  worst  jiuns  are  some- 
times the  most  laughter-provoking.  Mr.  0.  It.  Sims  has 
l)roduoed  some  excruciating  specimens,  as,  for  example,  in 
"Faust  Up-to-l)ate": 

Mrphistopliilet :  Along  tho  Riviera  dudes  her  praiaes  sing. 
Valentine ;  Oh,  did  you  Itiviora  hear  such  a  thing? 

which  always  brouglit  down  the  house. 

You  are  not  (^uite  fair  to  the  good  old  "  When  is  a  door 
not  a  door  "  example  in  terming  it  "  feeble."  At  any  rate, 
its  feebleness  is  duo  to  age.  When  it  was  first  ccmstructod, 
some  centuries  ago,  and  tho  reply  possessed  the  essential 
(Oiaracteristic  of  unexpectedness,  it  was  probably  funny 
enough.  Now  it  has  so  much  become  a  part  of  our 
cunimon  heritage  that  when  (me  asks,  "Why  is  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  like  a  tin  of  sardines  "i"'  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  the  victim  replies,  "  When  it's  a  jar."  Few 
puns  will  1)ear  transplantation  into  cold  print.  Some  of 
the  essence  evaporates  before  you  can  bottle  it  in  black 
words  on  white  paper,  and  the  mot  whicii  set  the  table  in  a 
i"oar  makes  very  flat  reading.  No  punster,  however,  will 
willingly  give  up  the  practice  of  his  craft  at  the  bidding  of 
Mr.  Ahlon  or  anybody  else.  It  furnishes  too  many 
doligiitful  moments  for  that. 

The  luck  of  the  punster  is  astounding.  Here  is  a 
true  story.  A  continued  criminal  of  this  kind  was  once 
travelling  in  a  tliinl-cluss  uarriago  on  the  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway.  There  was  only  one  other 
occupant  of  the  carriage,  who  presently,  after  they  had 
fallen  into  conversation,  remarked  that  he  hnil  been  a 
groat  runner  in  his  time,  and  had  won  many  prizes,  but 
that  for  some  time  he  had  been  crippled  by  rheumatism. 
"  I  tried  lots  of  things,  but  they  were  no  good  until  some- 
one advised  me  to  take  colt>ry-tea,  I  took  it,  and  after  a 
few  doses  I  could  run  as  well  as  ever."  The  chance  of 
bringing  in  "  oolority  "  was  too  good  to  be  missed,  and  the- 
man  who  could  pun  took  it;  but  tho  joke  was  entirely  lost 
upon  tlie  man  who  could  run,  and  he  went  placidly  on 
with  his  rominiscencos  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This, 
at  tlie  time,  was  a  little  disappointing  ;  yet  the  memory  of 
it  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

You  spoke  last  week  of  Mr.  NN'illiam  Watson's  general 
style  at  its  best  ns  "  marmoreal."  If  Mr.  Watson  were 
to  take  out  a  poetical  licence,  would  it  be  for  "  marmoreal 
bearings  "  ? 


"  Household  Words." 

I  WAS  interested  in  looking  at  Dickens's  Letters  (writes 
"A.  J.")  to  see  how  many  titles  wore  suggested  and 
rejected  before  HoHsehold  Words  was  hit  upon.  This  is 
the  list: 

"  The  Forge."  "  Homo  ^lusic." 

"  The  Hetuih."  "  Change." 

' '  The  Crucible."  "  Time  and  Tide." 

.    "  The  Anvil  of  the  Time."         *'  Twopence." 
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"  Charlea  Dickens'*  Own. 
"  BesMonable  I>eavM." 
"  Evergreen  Leaven." 
"  Home." 


"  Kn^liah  HftlU." 
"  Wwjkly  Uelln." 
"  Tho  J{*>fcket." 
"  Good  Humour." 


Some  of  tliOHe  hiive  been  adopted  Hinte  liy  otlier  [tronioterit 
of  periodicalM.  Others,  such  as  "Change,"  "Twopence," 
and  "The  Anvil  of  the  Time,"  never  could  be  used. 
Iloutthold  TFordu  began  in  the  sutnnier  of  1850  with  evory 
circumstance  of  succeitN,  In  IH.YJ  it  was  incoq>oratod  with 
All  th  Year  Round,  and  henceforward  wan  known  by  that 
title.  8ub«e<£iiently,  iiowever,  after  the  novolint'»  iloath, 
the  two  periu<ilcalH  wore  separated  and  le<l  iiidopendeut 
lives,  but  in  a  strangely  and  pathetically  undistinguished 
style.    And  now — where  are  they  'i 


Paris   Letter. 

[From  our  Frtneh  Corrtipondtnt.) 

M.  Gastov  Paris's  delightful  and  sumptuous  volume, 
Atenture*  MertiilUuM»  de  Jluon  de  Bordeaux  et  de  la  belle 
JStcUirmonde,  rendere<I  int<^  a  new  tongue  in  the  elegant 
and  scholarly  prose  of  M.  Paris,  comes  to  um  as  a  welcome 
Christmas  surjirise.  The  book  is  superbly  brought  out 
by  the  famous  house  of  Didot,  with  wide  decorated 
margins  and  handsome  illustrations.  The  legend  treats 
of  Charlemagne,  figure  of  undying  interest,  an<l  of  <Jbf;ron, 
the  eternal  enchanter.  Writing  of  the  part  the  little 
King  of  the  Fairies  plays  in  this  [loem,  M.  Paris  says : 

Our  iroiimur  has  girea  bis  King  of  Fsirylaud  a  cbanu 
all  bis  own,  whose  sweet  magic  bas  cob'juereri  b««rt» 
for  beyond  the  circle  of  listeners  tbe  old  French  poet  ba'l 
in  hi*  miud.  Athwsrt  tbe  traasrormatiout  of  ideas,  of 
sentimeots,  of  customs,  aud  of  literatures,  tbe  figure  of  tbe 
"little  wild  King,"  with  looff  gol/len  lw;ks,  and  bis 
child's  visage  "more  lovely  tbau  tlie  midsumujer  sun"— 
exquisite  mingling  of  force  and  grace,  of  power  ami 
kindliness,  of  majesty  and  malice— bas  i/reserved  all  its 
attraction  and  all  its  freshness.  After  having  enchaute<l 
France  dnring  four  centories,  it  d<rligbt«<l  Hpeuser  and 
Hbakei^Mare,  and  inspired  Wielaud  aixl  Weber,  and  is  still 
capable  of  entrancing  tlie  curious  imagination  of  tbe  poet 
su<l  tbe  simple  soul  of  tbe  child. 

Huon,  the  hero,  is  none  the  lesa  charming  aa  a  creatJoii. 
He  ia  a  typical  yonng  Frenf;h  knight,  courageous,  loyal, 
and  generous,  not  over  wise,  and  desperately  imprudent, 
whose  imprudence  forms  the  moat  agreeable  feature  of  the 
l«g«iuL  Without  it  he  would  n«ver  have  killed  the  giant 
Orgueilleux,  or  met  the  Lc^vely  Eadarmonde.  Without  it 
w«  abottld  liave  miseed  tliat  delightful  scena  where  ()\m<m 
eomet  at  his  iM  in  a  mighty  rage  at  his  disobedience,  and 
^«edily  forgives  him  with  such  prettj  and  nmple  grace. 
Huon  travels  the  world  over,  eaat  and  west,  in  search  of 
adventure  with  far  greater  ctAetity  and  ease  than  a  modem 
Cook's  tourist,  unhindered  by  rolling  wave,  ew^ianted 
land,  or  burning  d«aert,  and  wherever  he  arrives  he  is 
asfe  to  find  an  nnd«,  a  eousin,  or  an  old  friend.  Every 
Eastern  potentate  and  tyrant  turns  out  to  be  a  forgotten 
member  of  his  family,  and  neither  seems  in  the  least 
surprised.  Imagine  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  discovering 
the  Empress  of  China  to  be  his  sunt,  or  Prince  Henry  of 
Orleans  greeting  an    esteemed  lost   uncle   in   Meneiik. 


These  are  the  mitt  of  surprises  reserved  for  Huon  in  his 
wanderings  in  imknown,  and,  it  must  be  a<Kled,  jierfnctly 
unreooguisablri  parts.  All  his  uncles  have  a  most  un- 
handsome trick  of  becoming  Baraoena,  and  of  pulling 
Christians  to  death  with  a  ferocity  une<|ualle<l  by  the  true 
sons  of  the  Fuithful.  Even  Frencii  a<lminil«  play  the  graa<i 
Turk  with  monstrous  success,  and  gloriously  swear  by 
Mahoriiet.  The  legend  is  a  light  ami  joyous  oni*,  done- 
int/i  tmxluni  French  by  M.  Gaston  I'mis  with  exquisite 
grace,  sim|>lii-ity,  and  ease. 

Before  leaving  M.  QoMlun  Paris,  I  must  insert  a  few 
lines  from  his  (ine  and  manly  letter  in  M.  Horel  on  the 
recent  and  unfortunate  I>;ague,  which  adds  a  fresh  shame 
upon  France,  ulrea<ly  overburdened  : 

Is  it  altogether  wrong  to  aooose  us  of  sllowiog  so 
unjust  preponderance  to  form  over  matter,  tu  ssdtimant 
over  reason  ?  of  nourishing  pr«judi/;es  to  wbicb  we  attach 
ourselvfs  wbil«  refimiiig  Vi  Kxsinine  their  fouiKlation  ?  of 
leaning  Ut  illusiomt  thst  fistUrr  our  ilniirM,  ami  indulging 
exaggerations  or  even  lies  tbut  ainux;  our  lualiKnity  or  earsss 
our  passions  'f  finally,  of  IxHog  always  n-sdy  to  "  balUve 
things  because  we  wish  tbe  u  Uthe'f"  I  think  not,  ao<l  I 
believe  that  those  teftdori<:i««,  wbicb  srn  dsngeroui,  and 
may  Ijecome  fatal  iu  part,  come  from  tbe  fa<,-t  that  tbf 
tcieutiflc  spirit  is  not  sufficiently  sprMxl  among  us.  AUiVi 
all  would  I  say  to  youth,  if  I  might  boiie  to  be  b<-ar<l 
Love  truth,  wish  to  know  it,  believe  in  it,  work,  if  you  <«ii,. 
to  discover  it ;  you  must  know  how  to  fsce  it,  and  swear  to 
jrourselvM  never  to  falsify  it,  to  attenuate  or  exaggerate  it, 
ev(!tt  iu  an  iuterest  that  might  se»m  aU^e  it,  Ijecaus^ 
nothing  c«n  be  bi((lj<;r,  aiul  the  iustaiit  </ne  Itetrsys  it 
even  iu  one's  innerm'^t  heart,  <m»  siifTers  an  iuwar<l 
diminution,  which,  however  slight  it  iiuy  be,  is  ao'/u  felt 
iu  tbe  moral  activity. 
Grave  and  noble  words  uttered  in  a  grave  ami  ignoble 
moment.  Would  titey  might  reach  those  to  whom  they 
are  so  hopelessly  delivered  ! 

H.  L. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Ma.  £^1.  Gr^ViE  Lavk^Fox  Pirr  will  marry  I^ady  Edith 
I>ouglaa  in  the  eeriy  spring.  Home  people  may  not  at 
once  identify  in  this  new  I'itt  a  bridegr^Mtm  who  has  won 
distinction  in  more  fields  than  one.  As  a  pioneer  in  the 
department  of  electrieal  engineering  Hr.  8t.  George  Lane- 
Fox  is  well  known  in  the  profession;  and  as  an  isras' 
tigator  of  psychical  research  he  has  brought  •  more  than 
commonly  acute  intellect  to  )>ear  on  problems  which  by 
sensitive  men  can  never  be  brus'|uelyr  thrtut  aside.  The 
Lane-Foxes  are  a  family  whose  name  in  Yoriuhire  Im* 
been  renowne'l  hitherto  rather  as  that  of  fox-hunter*  and 
of  Britishers  of  the  most  uncompromising  type,  than  as 
that  of  traffickers  in  spiritual  things.  To  be  good  shots 
has  been  scoounted  mote  among  them  than  to  have 
second  sight ;  and  to  ride  stni^tt  to  boands  an  aeoom- 
plishment  far  above  the  possession  of  bypnMie  powers 
The  father  of  the  bridegroom  in  question  took  tbe  aao* 
of  Pitt-Rivera  on  inheriting  the  proixfrty  of  his  graad- 
father,  ly/nl  Bivers,  and  this  is  why  his  son,  on  the  ere 
of  bis  marriage,  haa  added  the  name  of  Pitt  to  hia 
former  surname  of  liSne-Fox.  Lady  Edith  liouglaa^ 
the  bride,  ia  best  deaeribed  as  the  daaghter  of  tk» 
ICaiehioness  of  Qoaeaslenry. 
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The  Dake  of  Norfolk  is  going  to  make  Arundel  Castle 
"the  scene  of  certain  mild  festivities,  for  which  since  the 
Duchess's  death  he  has  had  no  heart.  The  first  of  these 
will  be  a  tenants'  ball  on  a  scale  of  quite  unusual  splendour. 
The  Duke's  preferences  are  for  a  quiet  life;  but  few 
people  ever  put  duty  above  preference  more  absohitely 
than  he ;  and  the  duty  of  giving  pleasure  to  other  peojile 
■as  an  entertainer  is  one  of  which  he  does  not  intend  to 
lose  sight. 


Mk.  Winstox  Chuechill  has  gone  to  India  in  tlie 
interests  of  the  Morning  Post,  a  paper  with  which,  from  his 
father's  connexion  with  it,  he  must  be  particularly  glad 
to  be  now  steadily  associated.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Morning  Post  in  the  days  when  he  was  something  of  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  his  leaders.  It  was  then  the  organ  of 
Democratic  Torjdsm,  while  the  Standard  stood  out  for  the 
views  associated  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  Apropos,  I  remember  once  a  little  incident 
that  had  its  pretty  point  at  the  time.  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy,  whom  Disraeli,  in  the  old  days,  had  noticed  in 
the  House,  and  had  picked  out  for  an  important  governor- 
ship, followed  always  with  intense  interest  the  subsequent 
course  of  affairs  in  Parliament.  He  had  a  pair  of  horses, 
■one  called  Lord  Randolph  and  the  other  Sir  Stafford. 
The  names  had  been  given  with  design,  for  the  pace 
of  Lord  Randolph  was  the  quicker  of  the  two ;  and  Sir 
John  used  to  delight  himself  by  constantly  flicking  at 
Sir  Stafford  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark.  Thus  do  retired 
politicians  continue  to  play  at  their  old  business  in  the 
pleasant  pastimes  of  private  life. 


The  author  of  The  Two  Standards,  a  novel  which  will 
be  published  on  Monday  next,  figures  upon  his  title- 
page  as  "William  Barry,"  on  his  binding  as  "The 
author  of  The  New  Antigone,"  and  on  the  paper  coverlet 
that  protects  the  binding  as  "  Dr.  W.  Barry."  Even 
■these  three  variants  leave  him  stUl  to  be  described. 
The  Rev.  WUliam  Barry  is  a  doctor  indeed — a  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Moreover,  he  is  the  priest  of  the  Roman 
Oatholic  Mission  of  Dorchester — a  small  mission  which 
leaves  its  pastor  free  for  an  immense  amount  of  critical 
work,  varied  by  a  little  that  is  creative.  Dr.  Barry  was 
the  author  of  the  recent  article  in  the  Quarterly  which 
dealt  vigorously  with  the  writings  of  Miss  Marie  CorelH 
and  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Dr.  Barry,  who  is  keenly 
interested  in  social  problems,  and  can  bring  a  very  telling 
rhetoric  to  the  treatment  of  them,  is  that  rare  thing  in  a 
good  writer — a  still  better  talker.  He  has  somewhat  the 
air  of  a  French  Abbe  of  the  old  times,  and  he  has  a 
thoroiigh  acquaintance  with  the  lit&rature  of  France  and 
of  Germany. 


Sir  Heney  Irvisg  is  looking  forward  to  an  early  trip 
to  America  to  complete  his  convalescence. 


The  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  nearing  Khartum,  where  lies  the 
body  of  his  son,  "the  young  gallant  Howard,"  kiUed  by 
mischance  after  the  Battle  of  Omdurman.  The  pilgrimage 
is  as  melancholy  a  one  as  was  ever  made ;  but  the  Earl, 


though  well  advanced  in  years,  is  a  man  of  good  health 
and  of  great  activity.  He  will  bring  precious  relics  back 
to  Naworth  Castle ;  and  he  has  with  him  the  sketching 
pencil  and  the  palette  which  he  knows  how  to  use  so 
well." 


Though  last  Saturday  was  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  memorial  is  still  in 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  That  sculptor  is  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  best,  and  he  has  given  to  his  task 
care  and  labour  which  lesser  men  would  have  shirked.  At 
present  Mr.  Gilbert  is  engaged  on  a  series  of  small  figures 
of  saints  which  are  to  be  the  chief  accessories  of  the 
memorial.  For  their  appropriate  royalty  as  well  as  for 
their  sanctity  have  these  heroes  and  heroines  been  chosen, 
in  such  cases  as  those  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  St. 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  There 
will  be  some  sixteen  such  saints ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
commissions  for  several  sets  of  them  from  Royalties  and 
others  most  intimately  concerned. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Rosebery  were  among 
those  who  cared  enough  for  Yassili  Yerestchagin's  Napo- 
leon paintings  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  to  enter  their  names 
last  Saturday  as  subscribers  for  the  set  of  reproductions. 


Do  husbands  and  wives  bore  each  other  if  they  visit 
together  at  country  houses?  The  question  arises  when 
one  reads  and  notes  some  of  the  announcements  of  house 
parties  frankly  published  in  the  papers.     A  specimen  : 

Princess  Henry  of  Pless,  the  Duke  of  Eoxburghe,  the 
Countess  of  "Warwick,  the  Countess  of  Westmorland,  Earl 
Cairns,  Earl  Cowley,  Lord  Annaly,  Lord  Elcho,  Lady 
Norreys,  Lady  de  Trafford,  Lady  Mildred  Denison,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Keppel,  Sir  George  and  Lady  Ida  Sitwell,  Mr. 
and  Lady  Angela  Forbes,  the  Hon.  Gertrude  Walsh,  Mr. 
Laycock,  Mr.  A.  Coventry,  Mr.  G.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Weigall 
are  staying  with  Viscount  and  Viscountess  BaincUffe  at 
Blankney  Hall,  Lincolnshire. 

The  principle,  of  course,  was  admitted  when  husbands  and 
wives  were  divided  at  their  friends'  dinner-tables  :  and 
everybody  now  is  a  logician.  A  change,  not  of  place  only, 
but  of  persons,  too,  is  said  by  some  fashionable  doctors,  I 
am  told,  to  be  the  essence  of  a  holiday.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
so  marked  a  departure  in  social  habits  is  worth  at  least  a 
remark  in  any  memoirs  of  the  moment. 


LoKD  AND  Lad?-  TENirrsoN,  who  lately  dined  at  Windsor, 
were  the  principal  guests  of  the  Queen  at  the  concert  given 
at  Osborne  on  Monday  evening.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  being  the  neighbours  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ;  but  that  proximity  did  not,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  bring  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Tennyson  into  at 
all  frequent  personal  association  with  their  Sovereign. 
It  is  nearly  thirty-seven  years  since  the  Queen  and  her 
Poet-Laureate  first  met,  and  at  Osborne.  At  the  same 
place  a  year  later  the  Poet  and  his  wife  and  two  sons 
lunched.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  Lord 
Tennyson  was  summoned  to  Windsor,  waited  in  the 
corridor  to  see  the  Queen,  and,  later  in  the  day,  was  taken 
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by  her  over  the  mausoleum  at  Frogmore.  In  1883  Ix)nl 
Tennyson  was  again  at  Osborne,  and  ended  tlie  interview 
by  saying:  "Send  for  me  whenever  you  like."  Nine 
years  later  lio  died,  and  lie  had  not  seen  the  (iueen  in  the 
interval.  "Alas,  I  never  saw  him  again!"  the  Queen 
exclaimed  on  lioaring  of  his  death. 


Things  Seen. 


Tact. 

I  WAS  on  my  way  to  the  Eeading  Eoom  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  but  the  sunlight  fell  upon  the  battered  memorials 
of  (rreece  and  Eome,  and  I  turned  aside.     I  was  glad,  for 
there  I  found  that  small  head  of  Cleopatra,  with  the  plaite<l 
hair  and  the  great  eyes— Cleopatra,  born   69  ii.c,  died 
30  B.C.     It  was  my  luncheon  hour,  so  I  stayed  near  hen 
and  let  the  world  slip  by— stayed  near  her  and  the  mute 
spoils  that  keep  Egypt  company.     The  spirit  of  the  place 
encompassed  me.     Swaying  to  the  psychic  influence  of  the 
hour,  I  touched— I  touched  the  very  tablet  whereon  is 
written  the  epitaph  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  before  the 
walls  of  Potidwa,  three-and-a-half  centuries  before  Cleo- 
patra was  bom.     I  read  the  Latin  words  carved  roughly 
on  a  slab  of  stone,  proclaiming  to  all  time  :  "  Circus  full  " 
"Great  shouting,"   "  Doors  closed."      I  speUed   out  the 
distich    (a   policeman   had    thrown   his    mackintosh   cape 
across  it)  which  some  ancient  mourner,  anticipating  Sartar, 
had    carved   upon   the   tomb   of  his   dead  :    "  Who  can 
tell  from  a  bare  skeleton  whether  the  person  had  been  a 
Hylas  or  a  Thersites  ?  "     I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  stem 
lineaments  of  dead  immortals,  and  to  that  majestic  figure, 
titled  simply  "Eoman  Poet,"  whose  face— sad,  wise,  lined, 
—gazed  over  the  heads  of  the  heroes  and  the  tales  of  their 
deeds.     There  my  eyes  stayed.     I  put  Potidtea  aside.     I 
forgot  Cleopatra.     This  Unknown  fascinated  me.     "  ffis 
name— his  name?"   I  murmured.     "His   history— what 
was  it  ?  "     I  walked  towards  the  attendant— the  attendant 
whose  daily  work  kept  him   among  these  immortals- 
happy  lot !     He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  as  I  approached. 

I  leaned  over  him.     "Who "  I  began;  then  I  stopped, 

blushing  to  think  that  I  had  been  on  the  verge  of  inter- 
rupting him— for  he  was  deep  in  Harmstcorth's  MagaxtTte. 


Sight. 

There  were  only  three  of  us  left  in  the  waiting-room  of 
the  great  oculist,  and  my  companions,  two  elderly  people, 
evidently  Imsband  and  wife,  were  nervous  to  a  degree 
that  argued  almost  unbearable  suspense.  The  presence 
of  a  stranger,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
proved  an  insurmountable  restraint,  became  as  nought. 
He  held  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  from  time  to  time  placing 
his  other  upon  it  with  a  caressing  touch. 

The  lady,  pale  and  anxious-eyed,  had  thrown  back  her 
veil  and  untied  her  bonnet-strings,  as  though  the  atmo- 
sphere in  that  grave,  comfortable  room  stifled  her.  At 
every  sound  she  started  and  looked  towards  the  door :  "I 
almost  wish  I  had  gone  in  with  her,  she  murmured,  "  but 
I  couldn't  bear  it." 


The  man  made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  atroke  h«r 
hand. 

Suddenly  I  found  that  I,  too,  was  »training  every  nerve. 
Then  I  hoard  the  shutting  of  a  distant  door,  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  coming  down  the  thickly-carpeted 
passage. 

My  companions  sprang  to  their  feet  as  the  door  opene<I 
to  admit  a  tall  young  girl  with  bandaged  eyes  and  an  old 
woman,  seemingly  a  nurse,  who  carried  the  girl's  hat  and 
cloak. 

The  girl  paused  on  the  threshold,  while  I  — gaxed 
wondering.  It  would  seem  impossible  that  any  face  in 
which  the  eyes  were  covered  could  express  such  rapture 
as  radiated  from  hers.  She  held  out  her  hands  witli  a 
gesture  that  was  in  itself  a  benediction,  and  said  simply  : 
"  Dears,  I  can  see — it  is  so  beautiful." 


He  was  Thinking. ' 

Ddsk  was  falling,  and  the  lamps  of  riccadilly  feebly 
contending  with  a  misty  fog  showed  blurre<l  grey  haloes 
against  the  darkness.  Hansoms  and  cabs  Hitted  by  comet 
like ;  horse  hoofs  clattered  painfully  on  greasy  wood  as 
the  red  Hammersmith  omnibus,  nearly  full,  lurched  past 
St.  James's-street.  Half  a  minute  later  the  conductor 
rang,  and  the  vehicle,  slowly  stopping,  awaited  the  pas- 
senger. He  came  up  with  moderate  haste,  a  well-dreued, 
elderly  man,  and,  grasping  the  rail  with  one  hand,  instead 
of  mounting  the  step,  stood  in  apparent  deep  reflection. 

"Where  for,  sir?"  rasped  the  condactor,  in  a  voice 
pregnant  with  interrogation. 

The  old  gentleman  stared,  silent,  serious-eyed  for  about 
five  seconds,  and  then,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof  at  being 
disturbed — 

"  I  was  thinking,"  pause.  "  Ah-h,"  with  a  sudden  rush 
of  inspiration,  "  South  Kensington  Station." 

"  Brompton  white  'bus,  just  behind."  The  conductor 
hurled  the  information  as,  with  ferocious  energy,  he 
simultaneously  rang  the  bell  and  stamped  the  foot- 
board. 

Then,  as  we  clattered  forward,  he  turned  to  us  inside, 
and  throwing  into  his  voice  an   infinity  of    soom    and 
contempt,  ejaculated: 
"  He  was  thinking," 


The  Book   Market. 

Reading  in  America. 

The  six  books  that  are  now  being  most  read  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  according  to  the  American  Bookman'* 
returns,  are : 

1.  The  Day's  Work. 

2.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong. 

3.  Red  Rock. 

4.  Adventures  of  Fran^'ois. 
b.  The  Castle  Inn. 

6.  Roden's  Comer. 

Red  Rock  is  a  novel  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  we 
describe  it  this  week  in  our   "  Notes   on  Novels."     Tht 
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Adventures  of  IVangou  is  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  new  book. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
list,  is  very  popular  in  the  States.  It  is,  indeed,  first 
favourite  in  Albany,  Atalanta,  Ga.,  Cleveland,  0., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  writers  of 
romantic  adventures  seem  to  be  as  much  read  as  ever. 
Indeed,  the  six  most  popular  books  in  America  are  all  of 
this  class,  or  near  it.  Mr.  Crockett's  Red  Axe  and  Mr. 
Parker's  Tlie  Battle  of  the  Strong  must  be  added  to  them. 
In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  there  is  little  room  for  any  other 
kind  of  book.     There  the  jieople  are  reading  : 

1.  The  Day's  "Work. 

2.  The  Adventures  of  FraDi/ois. 

3.  Rupert  of  Hentzau. 

4.  Red  Eock. 

0.  Bed  Axe. 

6.  Eoden'sJCorner. 

Mr.  Jerome's  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  is 
decidedly  in  request,  for  it  figures  in  lists  coming  from  six 
centres. 

We  do  not  notice  much  war  literature,  but  the  following 
titles  are  suggestive  :  Mr.  Booley  :  In  Peace  and  War,  A 
Yankee  Volunteer,  and  The  Gunner  Aboard  tlie  Yankee. 
These  books,  however,  are  not  more  read  than  Tattle  Tales 
of  Cupid,  or  Penelope's  Progress. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  lists  : 

NEW  YORK. 

1.  TheDay'8}Work.     Kipling. 

2.  Red  Eock.     Pagu. 

3.  Adventures  of  Francois.     Mitchell. 

4.  The  Castle  Inn.     Weyman. 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker. 

6.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton. 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

1.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Eostand. 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker. 

3.  Gloria  Mundi.     Frederic. 

4.  Day's  Work.     Kipling. 

5.  Castle  Inn.     Weyman.  * 
(i.  Eoden's  Corner.     Merriman. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 .  Mr.  Dooley  :  In  Peace  and  in  War, 

2.  The  Day's  Work.     Kipling. 

3.  Adventures  of  Frani;oi8.     Mitchell. 

4.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker. 

0.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.     Earle. 

6.  Cjnrano  de  Bergerac.     Eostand. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Caskodeu. 

2.  An  IdyU  of  the  Wabash.     Nicholas. 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.     , 

4.  Red  Eock.     Page.  ** 
o.  A  Day's  Work.     Kipling. 

6.  Adventures  of  Fram/ois.     Mitchell. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail.     Inman. 
The  Day's  Work.     KipUng. 
Buccaneers'and  Pirates.     Stockton. 
The  Castle  Inn.     Weyman. 
The  Adventures  of  Franyois.     Mitchell. 
Red  Rock.     Page. 


The  Books  of  1898. 

To  the  Pullishers'  Circular  the  literary  world  is  in- 
debted for  a  tabular  record  of  the  book  productions  of 
another  year.  One  learns  without  much  surprise  that  the 
output  showed  a  decline  of  410  volumes  on  1897.  The 
Spanish-American  war  and  political  excitements  generally 
probably  account  for  this  ;  for,  busy  as  the  autumn  season 
was,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  up  for  the 
inactivity  which  was  so  noticeable  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  following  table,  which  we  quote  from 
our  contemporary,  explains  itself : 

Books  Published  in  1898. 

Subjects, 

Theology,  Sermons,  Biblical,  itc.    ... 
Educational,  Classical,  and  Philological 

Novels,  Tales,  and  Juvenile  Works 

Law,  Jurisprudence,  &c 

Political  and  Social  Economy,  Trade,  &c 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Illustrated  Works  . . 
Voyages,  Travels,  Geographical  Research 

History,  Biography,  &c 

Poetry  and  the  Drama      

Year-Books  and  Serials  in  Volumes 

Medicine,  Siu-gery,  &c 

Belles-Lettres,  Essays,  Monographs,  &o 
Miscellaneous,  including  Pamphlets,  not 
Sermons    


7,516 


New  Hooks. 

New  Editions 

035 

...        1.53 

I          732 

...       189 

l,7o8 

...       644 

117 

46 

437 

97 

263 

32 

1         133 

39 

018 

125 

290 

81 

347 

— 

1()0 

36 

182 

36 

436 

30 

6,008 

1,508 

6,008 

Correspondence. 

A  Little  Mistake. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  "Things  Seen  "  in  your  last  number 
would  have  made  "  The  Mail  Train  "  more  interesting  had 
he  told  us  on  what  railway  it  was  that  he  saw  the  red  light 
on  the  front  of  the  engine  and  the  green  light  at  the  tail 
of  the  train  carrying  her  Majesty's  maO.  No  wonder  an 
"  absurd  enthusiasm "  swept  over  him,  and  that  he 
"sprang  on  to  the  gate  and  bared  his  head"  at  seeing 
such  very  unusual  things.— I  am,  &c.,  A.  G.  D. 

January  16,  1899. 


A  Word  for  the  Press  Reader. 

Sir, — Dealing  with' the  question  of  the  rights  of  authors 
and  publishers  in  respect  to  corrections,  a  literary  para- 
graphist  remarked  the  other  day  that  although  "  making 
the  author  responsible  for  anything  above  25  per  cent,  of 
the  charge  sounds  reasonable  enough,  it  tends  to  throw 
upon  authors  what  should  properly  be  done  by  printers' 
readers."  The  innuendo  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
statement  is  unfair,  I  consider,  to  a  class  of  literary 
helpers  whose  services,  to  say  the  least,  are  insufficiently 
recognised  by  authors  and  writers  alike.  Those  who  are 
in  the  front  rank  as  litterateurs  are  always  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  of  a  capable  proof-reader ; 
while  a  certain  class  of  writers  leave  to  the  reader  work 
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that  pertains  legitimately  to  the  author.  How  many  dates 
does  the  reader  verify  ?  how  many  grammatical  blunders 
rectify  ? — to  say  nothing  of  the  work  entailed  in  maintain- 
ing a  consistency  in  the  spelling  of  classical  and  historic 
names  and  localities,  too  frequently  disregarded  by  the 
writer.  A  distinguished  publisher  not  long  since  termed 
the  press  corrector  the  "  author's  friend  " — a  designation 
that  was  re-echoed  at  the  time  by  several  eminent  men  of 
letters,  ilesi^ite  the  annoyance  to  which  they  are  occasionally 
subjected  when  some  atrocious  blunder  escapes  detection. 
AVhen,  for  example,  one  sees  in  the  literary  columns  of  a 
well-known  daily  "  The  Chambroi'd  Nautilus  "  and  almost 
the  next  day  the  title  of  Mr.  Watts-Dimton's  novel  trans- 
formed into  "Asylum,"  press-readers  share  the  chagrin 
with  writers,  aware  as  they  are  that  capable  readers  can 
only  be  secured  for,  if  not  a  liberal,  at  any  rate  a  fair 
salary. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  has  had,  perhaps,  more  deal- 
ings with   printers'  readers  than   any  other  author,    and 
has  more  than  once  been  subjected  to  ridicule  on  account 
of   their  alleged    remissness,   has    on  several    occasions 
acknowledged   his   indebtedness  to  these   too  frequently 
depreciated  functionaries  of  the  printing-office.     Mr.  Lang 
has  told  the  story  of  how  it  came  about  that  a  line  in 
the  I'empest  quoted  by  him  in  a_  magazine  article  recently 
appeared  in  this  guise:   "the  dark  backward  and  Shake- 
speare of  time."     Mr.   Lang  was  probably  unaware,  how- 
ever, that  his  article  was  read  by  an  inexperienced  person 
who  was  not  a  press-reader.    The  word  ' '  abysm  "  was  queried 
in   the  proof;   in   returning  which  Mr.    Lang  graciously 
gave  the  authority,  when  the  incompetency  and  ignorance 
of  the  novice  was  made  manifest  by  the  perpetration  of 
the  above  reading.      The   reader  has    so    frequently  to 
submit  to  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  "printer,"  in- 
variably   his    mental  inferior,    that  the   recognition  and 
sympatliy  of    editors,   writers  for  the  press,   and  authors 
generally,  should  be  enlisted  on  his  behalf. — I  am,  &c., 
January  2,  1899.  J.  G. 


Book  Reviews  Reviewed. 

"  WeiMex  Poems  "    ^"^    Daily  Chronicle  critic  dejirecates  any 
Th      "^   d        technical  criticism  of  Mr.   Hardy's  poems 
as  "  an  uncalled-for  pedantry." 

Beaders  who  care  more  for  outward  form  in  verse  than 
for  the  utterance  of  a  human  spirit  will  find  little  to  their 
taste  in  Mr.  Hardy's  Wnai-x  Poems.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  interested  to  see  a  strong  and  sombre 
character  expressing  itself,  in  an  imperfectly-mastered 
medium,  no  doubt,  but  with  marked  originaUty  and  high 
literary  power,  will  be  fascinated  by  the  contents  of  this 
singular  book.  Towards  the  completion  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
mental  portraiture  it  gives  invaluable  aid :  not  less  in 
those  pieces  which  are  "dramatic  and  personative "  than 
in  those  which  may  be  taken  as  direct  utterances  of  a 
mood  or  thought.  There  is  life  and  feeling  on  every  page 
of  the  book  ;  prick  it,  and  it  bleeds. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Hardy  has  illustrated  his  poems 
with  a  number  of  original  drawings.     Two  of  these  are 


repnwluced  on  another  page.     The  iMtily   ChronieWi  critic 
allies  the  poems  to  the  drawings  thus  : 

It  is  evident  throughout  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  acquirad 
perfect  free<lom  in  the  use  of  bis  pencil.    The  attraction  of 

his  work  is  that  of  fxtreint-ly  able  and  original  c-ffort,  not 
of  thorough  accomplishment.  And  this  is  exactly  the  case 
with  his  verse  as  well.  Its  interest,  its  merit,  is  psycho- 
logical rather  than  technical,  though  there  are  a  few  pieces 
(as  there  are  a  few  drawiags)  whose  technical  ({uality  also 
is  very  noteworthy. 

The  critic  of  the  St.  Jamet't  Gaulle  is  more  aerere.  He 
narrows  the  limits  of  Mr.  Hardy's  poetry  and  drawings  : 
The  only  thing  in  the  volume  which  really  seems  to  us  to 
show  any  profwr  lyrical  genius  is  the  "  Stranger's  Boag." 
Mr.  Hardy,  in  fine,  is  not  a  poet,  but  he  has  an  odd  twist 
in  his  Uterary  composition  which  even  in  his  prose  gives  it 
a  poetical  touch,  and  which  when  he  is  using  a  metrical 
form  cannot  desert  him,  and  is  occasionally,  but  by  no 
means  continuously,  assisted  by  it.  Neither  is  Mr.  Hardy 
an  illustrator,  in  spite  of  his  illustrations.  His  drawings 
'  are  partly  those  of  an  architect,  such  as  be  was  brought  up 
to  be,  and  partly  those  of  a  Uterary  man  with  a  pencil,  who 
can  dcaw  enough  to  please  himself.  The  oonaeqaenoe  is 
that  these  efforts  are  all  iiersonsl  impressions,  sideligbta  on 
the  man  and  the  author,  and  veiy  remarkable  as  sucb. 
Whatever  they  a-e  not,  they  are  original,  and  significant. 
No  admirer  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  can,  therefore,  ignore 
so  autobiographical  a  commentary. 

The  Outlook  compares  Mr.  Hardy's  poems  with  Mr. 
Meredith's : 

They  are  interesting  revelations  of  feeling,  never  of 
intellectuality ;  a  singular  contrast  to  those  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
illustrious  contemporary,  Mr.  Meredith.  Mr.  Meredith 
glows,  walks  ardently  through  the  beloved  ways  of  nature, 
contemplates  dazzling  heights  and  developments  of  inteUi 
gence ;  Mr.  Hardy  stands  still  and  broods.  A  few  of  the 
ballads  are  direct,  dramatic,  entirely  successful  in  their 
way.  There  are  a  few  derivative  pieces — inspired  by 
EUzabethan  and  also  eighteenth-century  sources. 

Literature  finds  that  the  salt  of  the  poems  is  Mr.  Hardy's 
"bitter  humour,  and  the  relentless  handling  of  the  irony 
of  human  fortunes."  Where  these  elements  are  lacking 
there  is  dreariness,  as  in  the  following  painful  picture : 

The  two  were  silent  in  a  sunless  church. 

Where  mildewed  walls,  imevcn  {taviog-stones. 

And  wasted  carvings  passed  antique  research. 
And  nothing  broke  the  clock's  dull  monotones. 

Leaning  against  a  wormy  poppy-head, 
So  wan  and  worn  that  he  could  hardly  stand ; 

For  he  was  soon  to  die — he  softly  said, 

"  Tell  me  you  love  me  " — holding  hard  her  baud. 

She  would  have  given  a  world  to  breathe  "  Yes  "  truly. 
So  much  his  life  seemed  hanging  on  her  mind ; 

And  hence  she  lied,  her  heart  persuaded  thoroughly 
'Twas  worth  her  soul  to  be  a  moment  kind. 

But  the  sad  need  thereof,  his  neariag  death 
So  mocked  humanity  that  she  shamed  to  prize 

A  world  conditioned  thus,  or  care  for  breath 
When  Nature  such  dilemmas  could  devise. 

On  these  lines  the  critic  remarks : 

The  piteous  little  scene  might  have  come  straight  out  of 
oue  of  Mr.  Hardy's  later  novels.  It  might  be  some  weak, 
'"diappy,  prematurely-dying   Jude  who  pleads  thus,  to  be 
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thus  answered.  And  the  woman,  fresh  from  her  pious 
fraud,  might  have  revolted,  as  here,  against  the  scheme  of 
things.  But  what  could  he  more  flat  and  ineffective  than 
the  four  concluding  lines  in  which  her  reflections  are 
embodied!  What  more  laboriously  sought  and  less  "in- 
evitable "  than  their  phrasing  !  There  is  better  than  this 
in  the  volume,  but  there  is  also  worse ;  it  is  no  unfuir 
sample  of  the  whole ;  and  the  whole,  we  fear,  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  unfitness  of  this  medium  of  expression  for 
Mr.  Hardy's  genius. 

The  critic  of  the  Athenaun  sums  up  as  follows  : 

We  do  not  conceal  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Hardy's  success 
in  poetry  is  of  a  very  narrow  range.  He  is  entirely  depen- 
dent for  his  inspiration  upon  this  curiously  intense  and 
somewhat  dismal  vision  of  life,  which  is  upon  him  almost 
as  an  obsession.  Where  he  is  not  carried  along  by  this, 
his  movement  is  faltering,  and  his  touch  prosaic.  But 
within  such  close  limits  his  achievement  seems  to  us  to  be 
considerable,  and  to  be  of  a  kind  with  which  modem 
poetry  can  ill  afford  to  dispense.  There  is  no  finish  or 
artifice  about  it :  the  note  struck  is  strenuous,  austere, 
forcible ;  it  is  writing  that  should  help  to  give  backbone  to 
a  literature  which  certainly  errs  on  the  side  of  flabbiness. 
And  this  applies  to  diction  as  well  as  sentiment. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.   15. 

Last  week  we  printed  a  list  of  twenty-eight  books  presented  by 
Mr.  Birrell  to  a  small  public  institute,  and  we  asked  our  readers  to 
supplement  it  with  a  further  list  of  similar  character  and  equal 
size.    This  was  Mr.  Birrell's  choice  : 

Politics :  Burke's  Sflected  ^yorhs,  Bright's  Spreches,  Bage- 
hot's  The  Eii/ilis/i  Constitution.  Biography  and  History  : 
Lockhart's  Lives  of  Scott  and  Burns,  Boswell's  Johnson, 
Carlyle's  Oliver  OromveJl,  French  ReroluHon,  Past  and  Present, 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  and  Macaulay's  History.  Poetry  : 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Burns,  Scott,  Wordsworth  (Mr.  Morley's 
edition),  and  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Song.  Fiction  :  Six  of 
Scott's  novels  ;  Don  Quixote,  The  PHi/rim's  Progress.  Miscel- 
laneous :  Essays  of  Elia,  Selections  from  William  Hazlitt,  and 
Hugh  Miller's  Mij  Schools  and  Schoolmasters. 

So  many  replies  have  come  in  this  week,  that'the  task  of  choosing 
the  best  has  been  a  very  arduous  one.  After  careful  collation  of 
the  various  lists,  we  have  decided  that  that  contributed  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lamb,  of  25,  Kyde-street,  Hull,  is,  all  things  considered, 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  to  Mr.  Lamb,  therefore,  a  cheque  for  a 
guinea  has  been  sent.    These  are  his  suggestions  : 

Politics  :  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England  ;  On 
Liberty,  John  S.  Mill ;  Life  of  Cohden,  John  Morley.  Bio- 
graphy :  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley ;  Life  of  Charles  Darwin. 
History  :  Dean  Farrar's  Life  of  St.  Paul ;  Rise  of  the  Dvtch 
Republic,  Motley  ;  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Green  ; 
History  of  Our  Own  Times,  Justin  McCarthy.  Poetry  :  Keats  ; 
Byron  ;  Tennyson  ;  T.  H.  Ward's  Selections  from  the  English 
Poets  ;  Longfellow  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Fic- 
tion :  Jane  Eyre,  C.  Bronte ;  Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray ;  West, 
ward  Ho  !  C.  Kingsley  ;  David  Copperjield,  Dickens  ;  Piehwich 
Dickens  ;  Silns  Marner,  G.  Eliot ;  Lornn  Boom;  Blackmore ; 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Fevircl,  G.  Meredith.  Miscellaneous  : 
Macaulay's  Essays  ;  Froude's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  ; 
Complcat  Angler,  Izaak  Walton  ;  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 
G.  White  ;  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ruskin. 

We  may  not  consider  this  ideal,  but  the  choice  of  the  majority  is 


sound  and  is  informed  by  more  thoughtful  sympathy  than  has  been 
exercised  by  many  other  competitors,  who  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  readers  of  the  books  were  to  be  members  of  "  a  small  public 
institute."  Mr.  Lamb,  again,  has  remembered  that  the  list  was  to 
be  supplementary  to  Mr.  Birrell's  ;  other  competitors  have  practically 
done  Mr.  Birrell's  work  again— that  is  to  say,  have  chosen  similar 
subjects  and  apportioned  them  to  different  authors.  Second  to  Mr. 
Lamb's  list  we  should  put  that  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Francis, 
of  Caius  College,  Cambiidge,  which  runs  as  follows  ; 

Politics  :  J.  S.  Mill  On  Liberty  and  On  Representative  Govern- 
ment. Biography  and  History  :  Plutarch's  Lives  (North  or 
Langhome's  Version)  ;  Froissart's  Chronicles  (Johnes  Version)  ; 
Napier's  Peninsular  War ;  Green's  Short  JliMory  of  English 
People  ;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  Poetry :  Pope's  Homer  ; 
Crabbe  ;  Percy's  Relir/ues;  Keats ;.  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Fic- 
tion :  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias ;  Arabian 
Xights  ;  Dickens's  Picktcich  ;  J.  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice  ; 
G.  Eliot's  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  ;  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  ; 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  Miscellaneous  :  Milton's  Prose  Works  ; 
Goldsmith's  Works  (Globe  Edition)  ;  Cowper's  Letters  ;  Addi- 
son's Spectator  ;  Yule's  Marco  Polo ;  Kinglake's  Eothea ; 
Borrow's  Sible  in  Spain  ;  Darwin's  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist ; 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography. 

If  a  census  of  all  our  lists  were  taken,  the  twenty- eight  books 
mentioned  most  frequently  would  be  found  to  differ  considerably 
from  either  of  the  selections  we  have  printed.  This  is  the  popular 
choice  : 

Mr.  Spencer's  iSocifl/oi/y  and  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  Mr. 
Itee's  Life  of  Sh-aliespeare  ;  Prescott's  Mexico  and  Peru,  Froude's 
Short  Studies,  Trevelyan's  Mocauhnj,  Crete's  Greece.  Southey's 
Life  of  Nelson,  Green's  Short  History,  and  McCarthy's  Own 
Times  ;  Pope's  Homer,  Dryden,  Tennyson,  Byron,  Keats,  and 
Browning  ;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Vicar  of  Walu-Jield,  Pickwick, 
David  Copperfield,  Esmond,  Vanity  Fair,  and  Westward 
Ho!  and  the  Spectator,  De  Quincey's  Opium  Eater,  White's 
Selborm;  and  Darwin's  Naturalist's  Voyage. 

Possibly  there  is  among  our  readers  some  philanthropist  who 
wishes  to  give  five  pounds'  worth  of  books  to  a  public  institution- 
He  might  glean  useful  hints  from  this  competition.  We  would 
commend  to  his  notice,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  named, 
a  few  books  mentioned  only  once  or  twice  in  these  lists  :  Fronde's 
English  Seamen,  Mahan's  Life  of  Nelson,  Frazer's  Golden  Bough, 
Jefferies'  Field  and  Hedgerow,  Barrie's  Margaret  Ogilvy,  Thorean'g 
Walden,  and  Jusserand's  English  Wnyfaring  Life. 

Replies  also  received  from  :  H.  E.  G.  E.,  Tenby  ;  W.  J.  B., 
Cambridge ;  M.  C.  E.,  Forest  Hill ;  F.  W.  R.,  London ;  P.  A.  K., 
Dalkeith  ;  M.  T.  P.,  Chester  ;  J.  R.  F.,  Bellshill  ;  Miss  A.,  Bowdon  ; 
H.  C,  Sonthport  ;  Miss  S.,  Southbourne ;  L.  N.,  Bolton  :  H.  R., 
Hayle  ;  H.  H.,  Rushwarp  ;  T.  B.  D..  Bridgwater  ;  G.  H.  M.  G., 
London  ;  A.  S.  W.,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  G..  North  Shields  ;  W.  E.  S., 
Penzance  ;  R.  E.  R.,  Oxford  :  W.  G.  G.,  Oxford  ;  G.  A.  S.,  London  ; 

F.  F.  H.,  Anerley ;  K.  K.,  Belfast ;  E.  M.  R.  S.,  London  ;  J.  S.  L., 
Newcastle  ;  A.  T.  B.,  Forshire  ;  A.  M.  B ,  Watton  ;  J.  P.  S.,  Acton  ; 

G.  W.  C,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  A.  W.,  Welford  :  W.  T.  C,  Ronndhay  ; 
S.  O.  G.,  London  :  S.  G.  N.  G.,  London  ;  A.  B..  Gartcosh ;  F.  S., 
Belfast;  G.  S.,  Thirsk  ;  B.  S.,  Headingley :  A.  C,  Edinburgh; 
G.  C.  H.,  Stockwell  :  Y.  H.,  West  Hampstead  ;  T.  A.  B.,  Leeds  ; 
R.  H.,  Edinburgh  ;  H.  M.  H.,  Clapham  :  J.  G.,  Peckham  ;  A.  S., 
London  ;  J.  A.  S.,  Kilburn  ;  J.  T.,  Streatham  ;  H.  C.  W.,  Heme 
Hill  ;  C.  T.  B.,  Beckenham  ;  J.  R  M..  Westbourne  Park  ;  A.  G.  S., 
Erockley  ;  W.  W.,  Cambridge  ;  Mrs.  L..  Richmond  ;  F.  W.  E.,  West 
Kixby  ;  F.  H.  H.,  Hull ;  W.  C.  F.,  Birmingham  :  W.  M.,  York  ; 
W.  H.  S.,  Killiney  :  F.  J.  B.,  Winchester  ;  J.  W.,  Dundee  :  A.  L.  S.  W., 
Kensington :  M.  Z.  H.,  Chelsea ;  L.  F.  P..  Oxford  ;  A.  R.  B..  Great 
Malvern  ;  J.  M.  M.,  Ealing  ;  J.  B.,  Carlisle ;  B.  H.,  London  ; 
M.  N.  A.,  Barnes  :  W.  J.,  Glasgow ;  D.  V.,  Winchelsea  ;  W.  J.  L., 
Durham ;  F.  K.,  Sheffield ;  P.  B.,  Liverpool  ;  J.  M..  Glasgow ; 
R.  W.  M.,  London  ;  C.  E.  F.,  London  ;  H.  H.  J.  F.,  Sutton  ;  E.  T.  P., 

treatham  ;  W.  M.  ;  C.  J.  M.  A.  ;  and  R.  S.  P.  C.  A. 
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)etition  No.   i6. 

Too  many  books  already  exist,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  molt  of 
our  readers  have  a  jiet  echeme  for  some  volume  that  ought  to  be 
written,  some  work  that  is,  they  believe,  really  wanted.  We  ask 
competitors  this  week  to  name  one  or  more  books  which  do  not 
exist,  but  which  in  their  opinion  should  exist.  A  cheque  for  a 
guinea  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  beat  soggestion.  The 
kind  of  literature  in  left  to  the  competitor.  It  may  be  biography, 
history,  travel,  or  whatever  he  likes  ;  but  we  make  this  restrictinn 
— that  the  book  must  be  one  it  would  be  possible  to  write. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Acadkmy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.O.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  January  24.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  107.  We 
wish  to  impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies 
is  much  facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon. 
It  is  also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be 
given.    We  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


The    "  Academy  "    Bureau. 

Books  in  Manuscript. 
An  Offer  to  Authors. 
The  Coudactors  of  the  Bureau  established  in  connexion 
with  the  AcADBMY  invite  works  in  MS.  for  consideration. 
They  have  made  arrangements  by  which  a  proposal  for 
publication  will  be  made  for  every  MS.  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  sufficiently  meritorious.  No  fee  for  reading  and 
reporting,  or  for  agency  between  author  and  publisher,  will  be 
charged  unless  a  contract  is  arranged.  The  project  was  set  forth 
more  fully  in  our  issues  of  October  8  and  15.  Each  MS.  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  assumed  name  or  initials,  under  which  our 
criticism  will  be  printed.  The  words  "  Academy  Bureau  " 
must  be  marked  on  the  wrapper,  and  the  parcel  accompanied 
by  postage  stamps  for  return  if  not  accepted.  It  is  to  b6  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  each  MS.  should  contain  enough  to  fill 
a  volume,  and  that  the  proposal  applies  only  to  books  that 
have  not  been  published.  The  conductors  of  the  Bureau  will 
take  every  care  of  MSS.  submitted  to  them,  but  will  not 
be  responsible  for  accidental  loss.  They  cannot  enter  into 
correspondence  with  authors  on  the  subject  of  books  criticised 
in  the  Bureau,  or  as  to  completed  agreements. 


PoAoiiixa  Adventures.  By  "  Outlaw." 

A  proposal  for  publication  has  been  made. 
Stuephon  Devereux.  By  J.  P.  Jay. 

Mr.  Jay  is   a  bright,  clever,  even  subtle  writer ;   but . 

' '  Proboscia,  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Strephon  Devereux, ' ' 
ho  says,  "lies  north  of  Elysia,  east  of  Imperia,  south  of 
Phantasmagoria,  and  west  of  Bravaria."  This  schoolboy-like 
fooling  would  have  justified  our  reading  no  farther.  It  is 
purposeless,  and  not  even  incidentally  amusing.  We  read  on, 
however,  and  were  much  struck  with  what  we  found.  The 
tale  is  full  of  duels  and  brawls  and  love-aft'airs,  all  recounted 
with  animation,  yet  without  effort;  and  some  of  the  dialogue  is 
unusually  good.  Still,  it  is  always  with  difficulty  that  we 
sustain  our  interest.  Mr.  Jay  has  to  go  on  with  his  machinery — 
the  "  Proboscians,"  the  "  Elysians,"  and  all  the  other  un- 
realities— and  we  are  bored.  It  is  a  pity.  Had  the  writer 
been  content  with  less  fantastic  terminology,  his  novel  might 
have  been  successful. 

Scotia  :  A  Border  Story.  By  "  Meliora." 

We  have  been  frequently  vexed  during  our  reading  of  this 
book.  Miss  Joan,  an  elderly  spinster,  who  is  a  leading 
character,  was  subject  to  headache,  and  had  her  hoir  cut  so 
ilo^e  thtlt  "het-  '  crown  of  glory'  bore  a  striking  resembla;nce 


to  a  carefully  pared  turnip."  Fxntionwiaw  of  thftt  kind  i» 
offensive  and  not  in  any  other  ra»p6Ct  affiotiwl.  It  would  be 
useless  for  the  author  to  explain  that  there  really  i«  •  woman 
to  whom  the  description  applies.  Facetioumow  i«  not  rtideemud 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  rough  truth  in  it.  The  loTe-making 
scenes  in  "Scotia"  are  artificial  and  abaurd.  Mim  Joan  and  her 
lerving-maid  are  good  characters,  amoaingly  dealt  with  ;  but 
they  do  not  suffice  to  make  the  story  presentable. 

The  Dxsibk  of  Mar.no  tjie  Kiko.  By  W.  A.  Corbrtt. 
This  MS.  is  much  too  slight  for  the  purpoaes  of  the  AcaiiXMY 
Bureau.  It  is  not  longer  than  a  complete  story  in  a  TTttgaia'ni> 
As  it  has  come  all  the  way  from  Winnipeg,  however,  we  cannnt 
dismiss  it  without  sending  to  the  author  an  expression  of  oar 
good  wishes.  Mr.  Cortiett's  subject  does  not  excite  us,  and  his 
stylo,  which  is  modeUed  on  that  of  the  Bible,  is  rather  tireaome  ; 
but  bo  is  a  scholar,  and  has  a  praiseworthy  respect  for  syntax. 
Our  advice  to  biiu  is  that  he  should  strive  to  find  intercut  in 
modem  themes  and  acquire  a  gayer  habit  of  mind. 

A  Novel.  By  Z.  Y.  X. 

Z.  T.  X.  must  avoid  conventionalisms  of  expression.  Then, 
if  he  describes  an  unusual  character,  the  unusualness  should  be 
harmonious  and  convincing.  He  essays  the  style  of  StAvenson; 
but  he  is  not  successful.  Still,  there  are  germs  of  better  things 
in  this  novel,  and  with  pains  and  self-criticism  Z.  Y.  X.  might 
achieve  something  meritorious. 

ECHOES  FROM  Erato.  By  Haroi.ii  I^vrzew. 

Mr.  Larzen  writes  verse ;  but  he  does  not  writ*  it  very  well. 
In  an  address  to  "  A  Violin,"  his  little  volume  opens  thus : 
Dear  soul  of  empyrean  heights. 

Thou  sweet  protean  voice ; 
We,  loving,  here,  thy  saltant  flights 

Of  melody,  rejoice 
In  thy  mellifi'ous  strains  that  flood 

With  dulcet  chords  the  soul ; 
And  wake  in  mortal  hearts  the  mood 
On  Lethe's  breast  to  loll. 
It  will  be  perceived  from  these  lines  that  Mr.  Larzen,  whom 
we  take  to  be  a  very  young  man,  is  in  the  stage  of  curiosity 
and  wonder  about  things.     That  is  premising,  and  we  must 
not  discourage  him  ;    but  before  wishing  to  have  his  feelings 
published  he  shoidd  wait  until  time  and  study  have  «»"aWwl 
him  to  find  more  articulate  expression. 

Old  Hall,  and  Other  Poems.  By  "Hiohlaicd." 

Some  of  "  Highland's"  lyrics  are  bright  and  fresh  ;  bnt  his 
blank  verse  is  hardly  successful.      Blank  verse  is  a  very  exact- 
ing mode :  it  requires  peculiar  inspiration  to  divest  it  of  tediom. 
Sometimes  "  Highland"  is  happy.     For  example  : 
Youth's  golden  mom  of  opportunity  I 
Lost  precious  hours,  unprized  when  ye  were  here. 
Whose  very  wealth  made  life  forget  your  worth 
And  youth  play  wanton  with  the  wingM  hours. 
Spending,  poor  prodigal,  his  mint  of  gold 
With  both  his  hands,  so  anxious  to  be  poor 
That  never  might  grow  rich  again. 
"  Highland "    should    avoid    such  phrases   as    "  nmbrageons 
shade,"   which   is    redundant,   and   "loveliness    unusual" — 
"unusual"  can  never  be  poetry.      Then,  "obliter"  will  not 
do  for  "  obliterate,"  even  to  rhyme  with  "  bitter." 

Maurice's  Four  Seasons.  By  G.  M.  8. 

This  is  a  fairy  tale.  The  illustrations,  which  are  few,  are 
exceedingly  well  drawn  ;  and  the  tale  itself  is  not  bad  as  tales 
of  the  kind  go.  Wo  fear,  however,  that  we  cannot  do  more  for 
the  author  than  giving  her  that  opinion.  To  be  published  at 
all,  the  work  should  have  been  prepared  for  Christmas  time ; 
but  it  reached  Us  only  a  fortnight  ago. 
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The  Singer,  by  A.  E.  M.  ;  In  Fair  Llanaher,  by  H.  W.  H.  ; 
The  Human  Traf/i-Comedy,  by  D.  F.  H.— Each  of  these  MSS. 
is  too  short  to  fall  -within  the  scope  of  the  Academy  Bureau. 


To  Correspondents. 

C.  F.  K. — The  plan  which  you  suggest  is  impracticable. 

L.  L. — Able  as  it  is,  "A  Miser's  House"  does  not  contain 
the  elements  of  a  popular  success  sufficient  to  warrant  our 
arranging  to  have  the  novel  published.  Why  not  submit  it  to 
the  Editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  such  as  the  People,  circu- 
lating in  the  region  with  which  the  tale  deals  ? 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  January   19. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Botler  (H.  M.),  "  Lift  Up  Your  Hearts  "  j  or.  Words  of  Good  Cheer 

(Macmillan  &  Bowes) 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Walker  (J.  G.),  The  Hi-ides  of  Death (Andrews)    6/0 

Hitchcock  (G.  S.).  In  Rebel  Moods (Simpkin  Marshall)    2/0 

Jones  (H.  A.),  The  Masqueraders  (Macmillan)    2/0 

Woodroffe  (P.),  Songs  from  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare (Dent)    3/8 

Mai-tyn  (E.),  The  Heather  Field  ancj  Maeve  (Dackworth  &  Co.) 

Anon.,  The  Tale  of  Arohais    (Kegan  Paul)    2/8 

Gray  (J.),  Goethe's  Satyros  and  Prometheus (Glasgow  Goethe  Society) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Doyle  (J.  A.),  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Susan  Fen-ier (Murray)  18  0 

Wftliszewski  (K.\  Marysienka,  Marie  de  la  Gnvnge  D'Arquien,  Queen  of 

Poland:  1011-1710  (Heinemann) 

Andrews  (W.\  Byefono  Church  Life  in  Scotland ..f  Andrews)    7/fl 

Cadell  (Gen.  Sir  R.),  Sir  John  Cope  and  the  Rebellion  of  1715.. .(Blackwood)  10/8 
Sell  (Rev.  E.),  The  Historical  Development  of  the  Qurdn 

(8.P.C.K.  Press,  Madris) 
Dawe  (Rev.'C.  S.i,  The  Growth  and  Greatness  of  our  World-Wide  Emjiire 

(Educational  Supply  Association) 

Storey  (G.  A.1,  Sketches  from  Memory    (C'hatto)  12/ 

Hill  iG.  P.),  Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift lUnwin)  12/0 

Hill  (G.  B.),  Gordon  in  Central  Africa (Macmillan)    e/0 

Hea  (H.).  Tuscan  Artists  :  Their  Thought  and  Woik.. (Rfdway).    Net    6/0 

BtnbbsiC.  W.),  Charles  Kingsley (Blsrkie  4  Fon)    2/8 

Orr  (Rev.  James),  Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progress  of 

Christianity    (Hodder  &  Stooghton)    3/6 

Verrey  (M.  M  ),  Memoirs  of  the  Veraey  Family.    Xo],  IV (Lorgmars) 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
Hamblen  (H.  E.),  Tom  Benton's  Luck   (The  Macmillan  Co.)    o/o 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Spencer  (B.),  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia (Macmillan-)  net  21/0 

Benson  (M.)  and  Gonrlay  (J.),  The  Temple  of  Mut  in  Aaher (Murr,<y)  21/8 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 
Berry  (A.),  A  Short  Hi-itory  of  Astronomy  (Murray) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Meredith  (G.),  Poems  (3  vols.) ..'Constable)  each    8/0 

Whyte-Melvillo  (G.  J.),  Cerise    (Ward,  Lock  &  Co  )    3/8 

Heath  (F.  G.),  Autumnal  Leaves (Imperial  Pre.**?,  Ltd.) 

Saonders  (H.),  An  lUiistratel  Manual  of  British  Birds.    Parts  13-16 

(Gurney  &  Jackson) 

Carey  (R.  N.),  Lover  or  Friend (Macmillan)    6/0 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  The  Virginians \ (Smith,  Elder)    6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Primer  (8.),  Goethe's  Egmont (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

Kobertson  (J.  L.),  English  Prase (Blackwood) 

Lapworth  (C),  An  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  Geology  (Blackwood) 

Cambridge  University  Press.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome ;  Csesar,  De  Bello 
Gallico  III.  and  IV.;  Xenophou,  Anabasis  IV. ;  Vergil,  .Eneid  XII.; 
Picciola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine ;  Boileau,  L'Art  Po^tique ;  Shakespeare, 
Kins?  Richard  II 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Biirell  (A.)  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  History  of  Copyright  in  Bonks 

(.Cai-.scU) 

Things  0/ Evirydag (Blackwood 

The  Antiquary.    Jauusry-Decemb^ri  1S98  , (Stock) 


Bayne  (W.),  Stormonth's  Handy  School  Dictionary ...(Blackwood) 

Andersen  (Dr.  J.  W.),  The  Power  of  Nature  inlDieease (Clay) 

Bennett  (C.  E.),  Critique  of  Some  Recent  Subjective  Theories 

(Cornell  University) 

The  Tear's  Art,  1889 (Viitue)    3/6 

Bain  (F.  W.),  On  the  Kealitation  of  the  Possible (Parker  &  Co.)    7/B 

Catalogue  of  Books  at  Mudie's  Library,  1809  (Mudie)    1/8 

Voorheos  (E.  B.),  Fertilisers (The  Macmillan  Co.)    4/0 

Tarleton  (F.  A.),  An  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Attrac- 
tion   (Longmans)  10/6 


Announcements. 

The  Life  and  Campai//ns  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Manners, 
Marquis  of  Oronhy,  and  Commander ~in~Chipf  of  the  British 
Forces,  is  now  upon  the  brink  of  publication,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Evelyn  Manners  has  bestowed  much  care  on  the  production  of 
this  memoir. 

The  Hon,  John  Fortesoue  has  completed  his  History  of  the 
British  Army,  and  it  is  expected  to  appear  before  the  end  of 
the  month.     Messrs.  Macmillan  will  be  the  publishers. 

A  THIRD  edition  of  Prof.  Andrew  Seth's  Scottish  Philosophy 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
Although  Prof.  Seth  has  within  the  last  year  a.ssunied  the  name 
of  Pringle,  Pattison,  on  succeeding  to  the  Hainiug  Estates  in 
Selkirk  and  Eoxburghshire,  the  old  name  is  retained  along  with 
the  new  in  this  edition,  and,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  same  course 
will  be  followed  with  the  author's  other  books. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  The  Island  Race 
is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  third  edition  is  in  the  press. 

A  NEW  book,  entitled  In  Storm  and  Strife,  by  Miss  Jean 
Middleinass,  author  of  A  Oirl  in  a  Thousand,  Hush  Money,  &c., 
will  be  published  immediately  by  Messrs.  Digby,  Long  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  later  on  this  year  an 
elaborate  edition  of  The  Leviathan  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  which 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pogson-Smith,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  is 
editing. 

Among  the  books  which  Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.  will 
publish  during  the  coming  Spring  season  will  be  the  second 
edition  of  Spinoza  :  His  Life  and  Philosophy,  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  This  new  edition  of  the  work  has  been  revised 
throughout.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  put  before  English 
readers  an  account,  complete  in  itself  and  on  a  fairly  adequate 
scale,  of  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Spinoza. 

Mr.  William  Heinemann  will  very  shortly  publish  in  book 
form  the  articles — written  in  the  first  place  for  Scrihner's 
Magazine — on  The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns,  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  has  added  a  carefully  considered 
summary  of  his  impressions  as  war  correspondent. 

Mr.  John  Long  will  publish  at  once  a  novel  entitled 
Oswald  Steele,  by  Gibbon  Berkley.  The  plot  turns  on 
Bitualism. 

The  second  volume  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dont  &  Co.'s  series  of 
"  Mediffival  Towns"  will  be  devoted  to  Rouen,  and  will  be 
published  very  shortly.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Andrew  Cook,  whose  two  volumes  upon  Old  Touraine  are  the 
best  attestation  of  his  ability  to  deal  with  French  historical 
and  topographical  subjects. 

A  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Reriew  during 
last  year,  under  the  initial  "  X,"  in  which  the  right  of  some 
well-kuo-Hm  people  to  the  arms  they  used  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned. These  articles,  which  have  been  revised  and  consider- 
ably added  to,  will  be  published  in  a  volume  very  shortly  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  announce  for  publication  early  in 
February  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops,  a  contribution  to 
the  science  of  economics  by  Prince  Kropotkin. 
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VXriLLIABfS        &      NOBQATB 

"»  mPOKTERS  0»  roREtON  BOOKB, 

14,  HenrUtta  Street,  CovoDt  tiarttoD,  20,  Houtti  Fredariok  8t. 
Edlaburgb.  and  7,  Broad  Htreet,  Oxford. 

OATAIiOOOKS  poft  itm  on  appUoatlOB. 

OREIGN     BOOKS    and    PRRI0DICAL8 

promptly  lupplied  on  moderate  termi. 
Ol.TAU)Q0£a  on  appUoatlon. 

DDUtr    *    00.,   ir,    BOHO    SQUARE. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHEBS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  97  and  W  Wert  OtA  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  HTREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  dertre  to 
call  the  attention  of  tlie  REAUINU  I'CBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilitlrR  presented  by  their  Branch  Ilouie  in  London  for  Ullinff, 
on  the  mo«t  favouralile  termi,  oi  dera  for  their  own  STAN  D  ARO 
PDBLICATI0N8  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODIOALB.-CATALOGUES  lent  on  application. 

FRENCH  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  of  the 
_..  EKJllTEENTH  CENTURY. -A  oomprohomlro 
OATALoliUK  (with  a  I'refatory  Note)  conlalnlnir  the  chef- 
daMivrcB  of  the  be*t  Eisbtevntb  Century  French  .\rtlst«  and 
Engraven.-J.  Piaiisok  k  Co ,  n.  Pall  Mall  I'laoo. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  PnBLHHINO. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
-KINO,  BELL  t  RAILTON,  Limited,  hijh<ilan 
Printers  and  PubliHbers,  12,  (Joush  8<iuare,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C,  have  Rpeoially.|>uilt  Rotary  and  other  f.uit  MHchiuee 
for  priutlua  iUiutrated  or  other  I'uhUcatlons  and  Rpeolally-biiilt 
Maohinei  (or  (ait  folding  and  covering  8,  ID,  24,  or  31-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  aielstanoe  given  to  anyone  wlablng  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  unon  the  premises  (or  Editorial  Offlcea  free.  Adver- 
tising  and  Publishing  Departments  conducted, 

Telepoue  66121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

AUTHORS'  AGBNT.-Mr.  J.  BVELEIGH 
NASIl  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  commenced 
BUSINESS  as  an  AUTHORS'  AOKNT.  From  his  intimaUi 
knowledge  of  the  Publisliiug  Trade  he  Is  well  <iualitled  to 
undertake  the  advabtaRuous  disponal  of  M4S.,  and   will  be 

flad  to  hear  from  Authors  with  this  view.— Address  Arolierler 
louse,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  GenHeman, 
exiierienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  Is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
tindertaken  (rom  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  0.  D«Li.>a.  e.  Pumlval  Street,  London.  K. (I. 

RARE  and  VALUABLE  BOOKS  in  Fine 
Condition.  —  CATALOGUE  Iwi),  illustrated  with  21 
repro<luotionB  of  unbiue  books,  or  remarkable  liistorlcal 
bindings.— J.  Pearson  4  Co.,  6.  I'all  Slall  I'liioe, 

TO  AUTHORS  and  PUBLISHERS.— The 
UNIVERSITY  I'llKSS  undertakes  the  PRINTING 
and  PUBLISlIINi;  of  WilRKS  of  FICTION  and  of  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Books  for  Authurs  and  Publishers.  Enciuirles  and 
MSS.  sliuuld  be  addrtssed  to  the  MaNAOka,  Onlveraity  Frets. 
Limited,  Watford,  London. 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and   accurately 
done.      lOd.  per  1,«0<>  wordB.      Hampleg  and  refereuocB.— 
Address,  Mias  E,  M..  18,  Mortimer  Cresueat.  N.W. 

BBTABLISHEP    ISSl. 

BIRKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-ANIi-A-HALF    per  CENT.    INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  ri*p»yRljie  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  vhtu  not  drawn  ht'Iow  £UK). 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  enoouraftement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  rt-cetves  small  Bums 
on  deposit  Hud  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOR  TWO   UUINEAn   I'EK  MONTU. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

IIOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

rOa    FIVK  5U1LI.IMUB   PKa  MOMTU. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALUANACK.withfullnarticulars.  post  free 
FRANCIS  KAVEN8CROFT.  Manager. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONSs 


No.  i6. 


All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
105)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


PRBPARATORY  80HOOL, 

I/>NII0N,  W.,  REOPENED  for  LENT 
1DAV,  JanuvT  17th.     ApplleatloDslbr 

to  Um  Head  tlarter,  Mr.  J.  biwsiiu. 

U.A.,  latagehoUrafBamorCollwa,  Oafonl. 


to  tiia  Head 

..... ^ iiiiorcoiiwt.  

During  tha  last  Rohool  Year  '1  Paulines  gaine<l  Hebolanhipa 


or  Exhlbltlooa  at  Olford  and  Oajnbrldge.  anil  lit  gained  admis- 
sion Into  Woolwich  and  Handhunt.  (During  the  last  tfalrtaan 
8iara  flflO  omd  koholanhlpa  bar*  boen  la&an  b/  Paulinaaat 
If  Old  and  Ckabridfa.) 

At  tha  Appoiltloo,  \m»,  then  wen  M  Bora  in  ■!.  Paul's  who 
had  laJnad  an  Oxford  and  UsmbrMgo  Ulihar  OarUHeal*,  w  who 
had  Matrloolatad  at  Loodoo  DDlranU)',  and  711  who  had 
qualinad  for  Medical  Radstntton. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  Bora  who  gmlnod  these  m  "^  ' 

reoelTeu  Ihalr  earlv  eduoatlon  at  Oolat  Oowt. 


u 


NIVBR8ITY     COLLBQB,     LONDON. 


ITALIAN  LANIIDAOE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Prorea«>r  A.  .1.  ilDTLEH.  MA. 
Tlie  New  PR08PECTD8  of  thia  Department  Is  Now  Baadjr. 
Apply  T.  OBEOORT  FOHTER,  Acting  georetUT. 

rjNIVKRSITY   OOLLEGB,   LONDON. 

PUBLIC  EVENING  LECTURBM. 
FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
The  Ninth  Herles  of  LECTURES  will  be  dellnred  In  French 
,>n  FRIDAY  KVENINOS  IJan.  rth,  Feb.  loth  ant  Ulh, 
March  liith  and  341hl.  at  11.90  p.m.,  bjr  Prof.  II.  LALLEMAM). 
B..es-L.,  D..6S.S0.,  OAcler  d'AcaiUmie,  Ac.  Admbslun  Free 
(without  i>a>mcot  or  ticket). 

SrLLAnus. 
L  EDMONI)  ABOUT  (FaAKcisiini:  Sabuev). 
II.  JULIETTE  LAMRER  IMme.  Ajxal. 
III.  LE  ROMAN  dans  I'UMTOIRE  (UnuT  do  It  kMun). 
IV.  ALPUONSE  KARR. 
V.  LE  BIBLIOPHILE  JACOB  (Pai'i.  Lacaoii). 

T.  OREOORY  FOSTER.  AoUmSacntwr. 


u 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
NIVER8ITY      OF       SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  abore  podtlon  from 
University  OrailiiBtes  under  .IS  )  ears  of  ace.  SaUn,  £M0  p«r 
annum.  Ptusion.  C-Khi  per  annum  on  retirement,  uoaer  certain 
rondltlons.  after  20  years'  wrTioe.  Dntte*  to  oommeoee  on 
ist.hiue.  iHiDt.    £100  allowed  for  pasngeexpenaes  to  Sydney. 

I'artioutars  of  conditions  of  appointment,  dutlM,  fte;,  ean  ta 
obtaineil  from  Sir  I»ai)iki,  Coopkr,  Bart.,  O.C.M.O.,  Actint 
Ag«Dt-()<-iieral  for  New  South  Wales,  t>.  Victoria  Street.  Weit- 
mlitster,  London.  H  W.,  to  whom  applications,  stating  iMte  and 
accompanied  hy  eiRht  oopiM  of  each  tcatlmunial  »uhmittcd. 
must  be  sent  not  later  tlum  18th  February,  18Wt. 


A  RDROSSAN    ACADEMY,    AYRSHIRE. 

IIEAItMASTER  WANTED,  mu8t  1«  a  Onuluate.  and 
must  nave  had  Exi>criencc  in  a  Secondary  School.  Miolmum 
Salary.  £:i;>o.  with  pruapeot  of  increaaet  aooording  to  the  lucoe* 
of  the  School. 

Ardrowian  heinff  a  he  1th  resort  on  the  Aynhiro  ooast.and  » 
most  dcHirable  idace  of  rrsidence,  it  Ib  exmot^Hl  that  t»ie 
Academy  (which  id  to  l>e  enlarged  immethatelyl  will  offer 
attractionn  to  parents  at  a  distance,  anil  that  the  Headmaat«r 
mar,  if  hi'  desires  to  have  Boardcm,  therel)j  incrmse  bit 
Emolnmcnt«. 

DuticH  to  l>cgin  Jmmed  ately  after  the  Summer  Vacation. 

ApplicatiODi  to  be  loilgod  with  .Tamis  Cook,  Etq.,  Clerk  to 
the  School  Board.  Ardtuaaan.  Ayrihlre,  along  with  t-ight 
Printed  Coplee  oi  TestlmouiaU.  by  the  isth  February.  18Wu 


R 


OYAL   INDIAN   ENGIN BERING  COL- 

LEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Stainoi. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  lit  an  Englneerfor 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonleo.  About 
40  Students  will  lie  admittetl  in  Septeml>er,  IMW.  TheSeoretarj 
of  Suite  will  ufTer  thom  for  Competition,  Twelre  Appointments 
a«  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  I>ep«ttme9t.  and 
Three  Appointmonta  as  Asalstant  Suiierlntendenta  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Departmeot.  One  In  the  Aocounta  Branch  P.W.D.,  and 
One  In  the  Tmfflo  Departoient,  Indian  SUte  Bailwaj. 

For  partloulars  apply  to  Siorstabt,  at  OoUaga. 


Just  Published.    Prioa  la.,  iwr  poat  la.  «1. 
1HE    VICTORIA      UNIVERSITY 

CALI:NI>AR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1«». 
London;  i  Manchaaler: 

HACMllxaic  A  Ca  I  J.  E.  Ooaxtia. 


QPANISH  and  PORTUGUESE— A  LiteMrr 

^  '  Lady  and  Authoress,  fully  cooTervnt  with  flt>anlsh 
Liternturi',  Ancleutand  Modem,  DESIRES  TRANSLATIONS. 
COMPILATIONS,  or  WORK  of  RESEARCH  In  the  abore 
languagee.— .Mk.'<a.  care  of  W.  J.  Cahill.  £«i.,  9.  Agar  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


THK  LATE  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

MR.  W.  HADLOW  bag  wen  instrneted  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION.  In  Lota,  the  COLLECTION  of 
.HTAMI'.s  llrttirb,  C'llonial.anil  Foreign,  of  the  late  HAROLII 
FK  MIEKIC.  The  Hale  will  l.ike  place  In  the  ARBITRATION 
ROOM.  <»-<u.  Chancery  Lane,  on  FEBRUARY  !lth  and  loth,  at 
0  o'obKjk.  Cataloguea  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
Al'CTioiiKKa.  at  XII,  Strand  (First  Floor). 


C 


HATBAU  de  I'BSPKRANCB.  LADY 
MURRAY'S  CONVALESCENT  HOME  o(  REST  for 
ADTIIOKS  and  ARTISTS,  sitnalad  in  a  moat  beutttAdpalt 
of  the  South  of  Fiauee.  NOW  OPBN.-FuUjwtlcaUn  to  be 
hatl  from  the  Hon.  Lior  Huaiur.  Villa  Vletorfa, 
France. 


BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SCTPPLIBD. 
~Pl«aM  »tat«  wantiL  ForBt«r'i  Kipllag  No««-Book .  Cd. 
free,  100  Booki  Want«d,  many  quite  oommoo.  UilOaePMiiy. 
—Holland  Co,,  Book  Herotuuila,  Cherry  8(nett  Blnttlncham. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIUlTKDj. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  S  Montha,  6 
and  12  Ifontbi 

CAM   BB  EMTEEEb   AT  A  XT   DATB. 


THE  BEST  luid  MOST  TOPULAB  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CincULATION. 

Praapoetaict  of  Tafaa  fraa  <■  aypUolloB, 


BOOK    SALE   DEPABTMENT. 

liaay  Tbooaud  lurplna  Coplaa  a<  Baoki  almya  DM  SALS 
WieoBit  lUad).  AI«>*lu|aariMllMa( 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER     BINDINGS 

IDITABU!  FOR 

BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30  10  34,    NBW   OXrOHD   BTRKBTi 

.'41,    Brompton    Roid,   B.W. ;    4t,    Qomo   Tictori* 

BlTMl,  E.C.,  I>o>Doa  s 

And  at  10-11,  Barton  Areade,  UAXcaMiSB. 


200,000 


COPIES  HAVE  BEEN 


ISSUED  OF 


BELL'S     STANDARD     ELOCDTIOMIST. 

Principle*  and  EzerciKS,  wilh  a  Coplmu  Selec- 
tion of  Exttacta  in  Proac  and  Poetry,  adapted  for 
ReadinK  and  Recitation.  Roxbar|{li  binding,  61S 
paRes,  price  3a.  Od. 
The  Seottman  mjt :  — "  Far  the  beat  of  the  many 
booka  of  the  kind." 

LE    PETIT    PRECEPTEUR;    or,  FIRST 

STEPS  to  FRENCH  CO.NVKHSATIOS.  By  F. 
QRANDINKAU,  formerly  French  Maaler  to  her 
Majeaty  Queen  Victoria.  50  Wooiieut*.  Sixtlrtb 
Edition.    Clolh,  la.  «d. 

DER  KLEINE  LBHRER ;  or,  FIRST  STEPS 

to  GERMAN  CONTERSATION.  On  the  plan 
<if  "to  Petit  Preoeptenr."  Sixth  and  Ctac«p«r 
Bditicn.    Cloth,  la. 


LosDOii:    HUDDER   k    STOnOHTON, 
17,  Patemoater  Roir,  E  C. 


The  Old  Serin  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  Itt,  complettii  a  volume. 
Tlie  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  oh  appli 
cation  to  the  PuUithtr. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER 


io8 
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PORTRAIT    SUPPLEMENTS 


"THE  ACADEMY." 


The  following  have  appeared,  and  the  numbtrs 
containing  them  can  still  he  obtained;  or 
Complete  Sets  may  be  had  separately  for 
3s.  6d. 

BEN  JONSON. 

JOHN   KEATS. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

TOM  HOOD. 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

SIR  "WALTER  SCOTT. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

LORD  MACAULAY. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR, 

SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

EDMUND  WALLER. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

CHARLES   DARWIN. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

ANDREW  MARVELL. 

ROBERT   BROWNING. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

JONATHAN    SWIFT. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

HENRIK  IBSEN. 


flliEXflSOER  &  SHEPpEflRD. 
Newspaper,  Magazine, 

AND 

General  Printers. 


PRINTERS  OF   "THE   ACADEMY,- 
And  Printers  to  thb 

Scbool  3Boar5  for  XonDon. 


ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  Published.    Crown  Bfo,  2s.   6d. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."     Devo- 

tional  Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature.    By 
Rev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A.,  of  Royton. 
The  Freeman  B&y 8:   "Preachers  and  teachers  will 
find  in  them  many  helpful  suggestions.'* 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says:  *' They  will  probably 
interest  and  instruct  many  who  would  '  an  ordinary 
sermon  flee.'  *' 


Just  Published.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
price  68.,  post  free. 

WELSHMEN  in  ENGLISH  PDLPITS  ;  op. 

Sermons  by   Enfirlish  Congregational  Ministers 

trom     Wales.       With     Introduction     by     Rev. 

OHARLES  A.  BERRY.    D.D.      Edited  by  Rev. 

DANIEL  WATERS. 
The  Expository  THmesa&yst    '*  And  here  we  have 
thirty  excellent  portraits  of  prc-minent  and  eloquent 
Congregational  preachers,  with  their  thirty  sermons, 
and  the  price  is  out  a  few  Bhillinge." 


Now  Ready,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHDRCH.     Lee- 

tures  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Nonconformity, 
By  P.  T,  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.D. 

The  Manchester  Quardian  R&ys :  "Explains  the 
position  of  religious  Dissent  with  great  force  and 
eloquence." 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
price  Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.   HUNT    COOKE.     A   Clear   and  Concise 

Manual  for  all  Public  Speakers. 
"  The  Spectator  says  :  "  We  make  no  apology,  even 
during  the  holiday  season,  for  drawing  attention  to 
this  little  book." 


London :  21  &  22  Famival  Street,  Holbom,  B.C. 


An  American  Transport 
in  the  Crimean  War. 


By    Capt.   CODHAN. 


This  work  is  particalaily  interesting 
to  Btndf  nts  of  naval  warfare.  "  Capt. 
Codman  relates  his  experlencei  of  an 
American  Chartered  Transport  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  Crimean  War  is 
the  connecting  link  between  old  and 
modern  methods  of  warfare." 


Frontispiece. 
198  pp. 
Price  33.  6d. 


London  : 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 


A    CHABKINO    GIFT    BOOK! 

"  A  brilliant  hook."— Sketch.  "  Particularly  good."— Academy. 

6s.  net,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Uliistrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  t  Go.    Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.   the  Queeit. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded   by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his 
Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty.*' 

"Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly, 

"  Far  suirerior  to  ordinary  Guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8vo.  ONS  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE    of   LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special    Contributions    from   His   Excellency 
E.    J.    PHELPS,    late    American    Minister;    Professor    JOHN    RUSKIN.    LL.D.  ;    ROBERT 
BROWNING  ;    A.  W.   KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,   K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  PORKST.        THB  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  NORTH  WALKS  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THB  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,  BANGOR,    BETTWSYCOED  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH     and     ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


LONSDALE    PRINTING    WORKS, 
27,    CHANCERY    LANE,    W;C. 


"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  \»safA."— Liverpool  Daily  Tost. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all."— CoiVy  Oraphie. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  6s.       Sixty  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Tate    Gallery,    Passmore  Edicards  Settlement,  Blackwall 
Tunnel,  Sfc.,  arid  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  Streets  and  Places 
of  Interest.  

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd; 

The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  BookSeller^'i 
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WARD,   LOOK   &   OO.'S    LIST. 


7JV  PREPARATION,  READY  AT  ONCE. 

The    ThrilliDg    Story    of   the    Adventures    of 

Lieut.   Johansen,  the  sole  companion  of 

Dr.  Nansen  after  leaving  the  "  Fram." 

8r>0  page?,  large  orown  8to,  oloth  gilt,  Oa, 
With  Nbably  70  Beautifdli4Y-Pbiiit«d  Photoobaphs 

AND   OTBBB  ILLUSTBATIONS. 

WITH    NANSEN    IN    THE 
NORTH. 

By   Lieut.   H.   JOHANSEN. 

The  encoess  of  Dr.  Naneen's  expedition  was  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  Lieut.  Johansen'e  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  and  in- 
domitable pluck.  Johansen's  story  haa  all  the  interest  of  a  romance 
and  ia  essentially  a  popular  account  of  the  i;reat  enterprise.  The 
adventures  and  viciHKiiudes  make  up  a  romance  of  real  life  which 
has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  previous  trustworthy  story  of 
travel  and  adventure,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  travel  of  the  year. 

WITH    NANSEN    IN    THE 
NORTH. 

By  Lieut.    H.   JOHANSEN. 

*«*  The  Publishers  believe  that  this  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  an  important  work  of  travel  being  first  published  at  such 
a  cheap  price,  most  first  issues  of  similar  books  being  sold  at  18s. 
or  £2  2b.  The  format  is,  however,  in  no  way  inferior  to  these 
piore  expensive  editions. 

The  7'<m««eays:  '"Haydn's  Dictionaryof  Dates' isthe most nniTersal  Book 
of  Beferenco  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  Knf^lish  language.* 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
AN    ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION    OF 

HAYDN'S 
DICTIONARY    OF    DATES 

AND    UNIVERSAL    INFORMATION. 

A    COMPLETE    RECORD    OF    ALL    NATIONS    «ND    TIMES. 

With  especial  Reference  to  the  History  and  Achievements  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Containing  the  History  of  tlie  World  to  tlie  Autumn  of  1898. 

By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT, 

Hon.  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth,  218. ;  balf-calf,  258. ;  full  or  tree  calf,  3l8.  6d. 

TWBNTY-SKCOND  EDITION, 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged  with  New  and  Important  Matter,  and 

thoronghly  brought  down  to  the  Autumn  of  1808. 

Containing   1,290    paares,   and   conaiderably  over  12,50O 
Articles,  146,000  Dates  and  Pacts. 

"The  mention  of  catcs  brings  us  back  to  'Haydn'  tto  wonderful. 
'Haydn*  is  far  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  dates.  It  is  a  compendious 
history  of  every  country  and  of  almost  everything  under  the  sun— and  on 
many  subjects  it  is  a  veritable  statistical  encyclopedia.     Are  you  interested 

in or  any  mortal  thing  you  like  to  name?    You  will  flno  out  all  about 

them  in  '  Haydn,'  condensed  and  chronological,  accurate  and  recent.  In  short, 
'  Haydn '  shuns  no  test  in  its  proper  line,  and  will  disappoint  no  reasonable 
expectation." — Daily  Chronicle, 

Prospectus  and  Specimen  Page  tnt  pott  fte»  e»  applicalton. 


Messrs.  WARD.  LOCK  &  CO.  are  now  publishing 

A  New  and  Handsome  Library  Edition  of 

THE    NOVELS    OF 

G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

"■raE  NOVKLTST,  THE  VATliS  .SiCEB,  OF   FIELD   HTORTS  AMD 
LONDON  BOOIETY."-^M«ii<«aiii. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  .38.  6d.  each  Volume. 

The  late  O.  J.  Wbyte.MelTUle.  anitiDg.  ■•  be  did.  the  qnallUw 
of  poet,  novelist,  iportciran.  and  leader  of  aociety,  haa  looj  been 
Bcknowled(?pd  to  stand  above  rivalry  when  dealing  with  sport  and 
the  romance  of  old.  Althoogb  ihe  sale  of  bis  worka  ba<  slwayi 
been  large,  the  Pnblirbeis  frel  that  the  lime  bai  now  arrived  to 
irsne  an  rdition  more  wnrlhy  of  his  fame,  and  have  tbcrrfore 
pleasure  in  announcing  a  monthly  issue  of  bii  noTela.  Each 
volume  will  be  illustrated  by  front-rank  artist*. 

This  Series  will  be  well  printed  from  type  specially 
cast,  on  Dickinson's  best  antique  paper,  and  neatly 
and  handsomely  bound  In  cloth  gilt,  with  design  by 
A.  A.  Turbayne. 

JUST  READY. 
EATERFELTO.       ninstrated  by  Looy  B.  Kemp-Wdcb. 


"  The  story  of  '  Katerfelto'  Is  already  well  known  to  many  of  my  i 
but  even  those  will  be  glul  to  hnvo  it  in  w)  l)eautl(ul  an  edition.  Mo 
Ward,  Look  &  Oo.'s  e<lit<on  la  a  marvellous  three-and-iixpence  worth;  wall 
printed,  welt  bound,  and  well  illustrated.  'Katerfelto' U  lDd««<l  a  dellghtfnl 
romance."— Mr.  Ci.iviax  K.  Sbostii  In  the  Sketch, 

CERISE.       Illustrated  by  O.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

"'Cerise'  rank"  as  one  nf  the  author's  best  books.  It  haa  lone  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  anil  in  tlits  flue  Library  Edition  the  story  will,  do  daabt, 
secure  fresh  readers  in  alitindance.  No  better  set  of  tbave  favoorile  novela 
could  be  desired,  bindlni;,  type,  paper,  and  pictures  all  being  of  the  best." 

Sottiniham  Omardiam, 

SARCHEDON.       illustrated  by  8.  E.  Waller. 

"  It  will  l)e  long  before  these  excellent  stories  lose  their  charm  for  those  who 
like  a  strong  sporting  interest,  healthy  seniiment,  and  lively  narrative." 

St.  Jamet'e  0«tettf. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  AT   INTERVALS  BY- 
SONGS   and   VERSES,   and 

THE    TRUE    CROSS. 

Illuftrated  by  S.  E.  Waller. 

MARKET   HARBOROUGH,  and 

INSIDE   the   BAR. 

Illustrated  by  John  Charlton. 

BLACK   BUT  COMELY,     nioatrated  by  &  E.  W«11« 
OTHERS    IN    PREPARATIOJf. 

GUY   BOOTHBY'S   POPULAR   NOYELS. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


OX    SALR   KVERYWHERK. 


UUY  BOOTHBY'S  NEW  NOVEL  : 

ACROSS   THE   WORLD 

FOR    A    WIFE. 

IllDStrated  by  Ahbsosb  Wilton.    Crnwn  Aro,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled,  t*. 

**Mr.  Boothby's  story  carries  one  alnr*;  like  a  torrent.    It  haa  enough  *go* 
and  romance  for  half.a.<iozen  novels."— C'An'jfiaa  World, 

"  This  Btirrintr  talc  ranks  next  tn  '  Dr.  Nikola '  in  the  list  of  Ur.  Bootfeby'a 
novels.    It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  and  «re  can  heailily  i 
mend  it,"— Urttith  Week'n. 

BY  THB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  crown  8vo.  cloth  irilt,  Ss.  each. 
Profusely  Illustmtfd  by  Stutlet  L.  Wood. 

LUST   of  HATE. 
BU3HIGRAM3. 

FASCINATION   of  the   KING. 
DR.   NIKOLA. 
A   BID    for   FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL    WHITE    DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE    of   ESTHER. 
IN    STRANGE   COMPANY. 


WARD,    LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury'  Square,  London,  E.G. 
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DIGBYIONG&CO'SNEWBOOKS. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellert'. 

THIKD  tniTION  NOW  REAIIY. 

UNDER  the  ROWAN  TREE.    By 

ALAN    ST.   AUBYN,  Author  of  "A  Fellow  of  Trinity." 
Cloth.  38.  fid. 
*  Mr.  St.  Auhyn  has  written  a  capital  book. 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  SECOND  EDITION  NJW  READY. 
"The  best  novel  Mr.  O.  B.  Fitzgerald  has  publiBhod.' 

Athentexim. 

THE   STIGMA.     By  O.  Beresford 

FITZGERALD.  Author  of  "Au  Odd  Career,"  &c.    Cloth  6s. 
"A  daring  novelty  in  fictional  literature."— i>a  tlj/  Telegraph. 
"  A  brightly-written  hook."— Morning  Post. 
"  *  The  StiRma  '  is  a  clever  book."— /fere/or''  Times 

SECOND    EDITION. 
"  An  out-and-out  entertaining,  exciting,  and  clever  romance. ' 

THE   RAINBOW  FEATHER.     By 

FERGUS  HUME.    Cloth,  68. 
"The  auihor  of  'The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab    has  sur- 
pawed  himBelf  in  this  brilliant  narration."— /risfe  Times. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  GRANVILLE  GRAHAME. 

IN  the  DAYS  GONE  BY.   ciotu.  6, 

"The  story  has  considerable  merit.    It  is  well  expressed,  and 
has  been  carefully  elaborated,"— tfiaapoif  Daily  Mail. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  E.  WINCHESTER. 

LITTLE  KING  RANNIE.     By  the 

Author  of  "  A  Nest  of  Sparrows,"  &e.    Cloth.  63     [Jv,»t  out. 
"It  iflmo*t  cleverly  written,  and  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  charming  storiea  of  the  yeax."— Aberdeen  Jourtial. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  W.  BRAUN8T0N  JONES. 

A   BRAGS    of   YARNS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  Mithazan.    &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6j.   [Just  out. 
"There  is  in  the  stories  a  certain  breezy  spice  of  adventure 
that  maintains  the  interest  of  the  reader.    They  should  tiad 
many  readers."— vcofgmgn. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  HARLEY  RODNEY. 

HORATIO.      By   the  Author  of 

"  Hilda."  4o.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  This  is  a  cleverly.couceived  tale.     The  book  is  iJleasant  and 
amusing  to  Te&d."—Scotsj)xan. 

NEW   EDITION    OP   POPDLAR    NOVEIj   BY 
I'LORENUE  MARRYATT. 

IN  the  NAME  of  LIBERTY.     By 


the  Author  of  "A  Fttal  Silence, 
Cloth,  28.  6d.    Third  Edition. 


"The  Beautiful  Soul.' 


DiGBY,  Long  &  Co.,  18,  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Avtfvyrt  mat/  send  in  thHr  JUSS.,  suitable  for  volume  publication, 

with  a  view  to  immediate  consideration. 


F.  Y.  WHITE  &  GO.'S  LIST. 


JOHN  STRANGE   WINTER'S   NEW    BOOK. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalld,  price  Is. 

THE    SENTIMENTAL    MARIA. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Grip.' 


J.  G.  LYALL'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  price  2a.  fld,,  cloth  gilt. 

THE     MERRY    GEE     GEE: 

llow  to  Breed,  Breaks  and  Ride  Him 

For'ard  away,  and  the  Noble  Art  of  Backing 

Winners  on  the  Turf. 


POPULAR  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  LOVE  STORY  OF 

MARGARET  WYNNE 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT 


THE   ATTACK  ON  THE  FARM. 

By  ANDREW  W.  ARNOLD. 
Ulustrated  by  Stanlkt  L.  Wood. 

"DIVIL-MAY-CARE." 

By  MAY  CBOMMELIN, 
Author  ot  "  Quoenie,"  "  Violet  Vyvian,  M.F.H." 


THE    COST    OF    HER    PRIDE. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER, 
Author  ot  "  Barbara,  Lady's  Maid  and  Peeress." 


THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRLS. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN, 

Author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  "Girls  will 

be  Girls,"  &o. 


F.    V.    WHITE    &     CO.. 
M,    Bedford   Street,   Strand,    W,C, 


SMITH,  ELDER   &  CO.'S   LIST. 

New  WoFk  by  the  Rev.  CANON  PAGE  ROBERTS. 

On  February  1st.    Crown  8vo,  Os. 

OUR    PRAYER    BOOK: 

CONFORMITY  and  CONSCIENCE 

By    the    Rev.    W.    PAGE    ROBERTS,    M.A., 

Canoh  Rksidkhtiabt  of  Cantkbbuby, 
Author  of  "  Law  and  God,"  "  Liberalism  in  Beliffion,'*  &c. 

TWO  NEW  6s.  NOVELS, 

At  all  Booksellers*  and  Lihi-aries,  

THE    DEAR    IRISH    GIRL. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN.  Author  of  *'  The  Way  of  a  Maid,"  "Oh.  What  a  Plague  is  Love!" 
'*  The  HandBome  Brandons."  &c. 

THE     PRIDE     OF    LIFE. 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  MAGN  AY,  Bart ,  Author  ot  "  The  Pall  of  a  Star." 

THE     CORNHILL    MAGAZINE 


For  FEBRUARY. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


COHTEITTa:  — 


THE   QUEEN'S  TWIN.      By  Miss  Sakah   Obkk 

THE  ETOHINGHAM  LETTERS.— XXXVI.-XLIV. 

LITTLE  HOLLAND  HOQSE. 

A    WEST  -  COUNTRY     WIT.       By    Sir    Robbet 

EnecuMBB. 
THE    FLYING    SQUADRON.      By    E.    and    H. 

He  BON. 


A  SUMMER  TRIP  TO  CHINESE  THIBET.     By 

Mrs  Archib.vld  Little. 
SENTIMKNT  AND  "FEELIN'."  By  M.  E.Fbakcis. 
WESTERN  PRECURSORS  OP  DAN  IE.    By  Mits 

Ele*NOK  HtTLi  . 

THK  HU.VI0aR8  OP  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 
LITTLE  ANNA  MARK.  Chaps.  VL-X.     By  S.  R. 
Crockett. 


London  :  SMITB.  ELDER  &  CO..  l.i,  W»terlo.i  Place 


BERTRAM  DOBELL'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo,  pp.  420,  price  128. 

A  STUDY  OF  WAGNER. 

By  ERNKST  NEWMAN. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  study  Wagner  frotu 
every  standpoint  suggested  Dy  his  work— ujusical, 
poetical,  ana  literary.  Its  ooject  is  to  find  a  teriium 
quid  between  the  Wagnerians  and  tue  anti-Wag- 
nerians— to  see  the  man,  in  fact,  as  he  really  \%a». 
An  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  a  general  psycho- 
logical estimate  of  him  by  examining  his  utterances 
on  non-musical  subjects,  and  co-orainatuig  tbe  results 
thus  obtained  with  those  given  by  the  study  of  him 
as  musician  and  poet. 

BYTHESAMKAUTH     R 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  324,  68.  net. 

GLUCE    AND    THE     OPERA: 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  MUSIC. 

"  This  book  is  an  admirable  study,  not  only  of  the 
great  musical  reformer's  cai  eer  and  artistic  work,  but 
of  the  philosophy  of  musical  drama,  with  more 
especial  reference  to  its  eatlier  manifesiations." 

The  Times. 


A    GHARMtMQ    GIFT   BOOK  I 

'*  A  brilliant  hooW— Sketch. 
•'Particularly  ^ood."— Academy, 

68.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :    Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Co, 


16mo.  about  270  pp.,  38.  6d. 

THE    CITY   OF 

DREADFUL    NIGHT, 

AND   OTHER  POEMS. 

Selected  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 

JAMES  THOMSON  ("  B.  V,'*). 

This  book  contains  a  representative  selection  from 
tbe  poems  of  the  unfortunate  *'By8she  Vanolis.'*  It 
is  published  in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  popular 
tdition  of  these  remarkable  works. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.   the  Que  sir. 
••  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen 
to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  tor  a  copy  of  his  Handbook 
which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

Kdited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Poap.  8vo.    ONE  8HILLISO  EACH.     Illustrated. 

THE  VALB  of  LLANGOLuKN  -  With 
Special  CuiitributioDS  from  ili8  Kxcellency  K.  ■>.  PHELl^, 
late  American  Miiiinter  i  i'rofessor  JOilN  KUSlvlN, 
LL.D.  ;  KUBKRT  BKOWWINO;  A.  W.  Kl.NULAKE, 
and  Sir  THEdllURE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOUKNEMUUTH  and  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  CHANNEL   ISLANDS. 

THE  NURTil  WALES  UOAST. 

THE  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

BRECO.N  aud  its  BEACONS. 

THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTEKN,  aud  CHEPSTOW 

I'HE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE.  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEON- 
ARDS. 

LLANDUDNO.  RUYL,  BANGOR,  BETTWSYCOED  and 
8N0WD0N. 

ABERYSTWYTH,  BARMOUTH,  MACHYNLLETH  and 
ABERDOVEY. 

BARjaiUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  ORICCIETH  and 
1'vTllhell 

malvern,  hereford,  worcester,  gloucester 

and  CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


BERTRAM  DOBELL, 
77,  Charing  Cioss  Road,  London. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boardB, 
price  Is.  tid.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT    COOKE.     A   Clear   and  Concise 
Manual  for  all  Public  Speakers. 
'*  The  Spectator  says  :  '*  We  make  no  apology,  even 
during  the  holiday  season,  for  drawing  attention  to 
this  little  book." 


ALKXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD, 
21  &  22,  Furni™!  Strept,  Holborn,  London,  B.C. 


Wnat  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or 
in  Borne  give  for  such  a  Ouide-Dool:  as  this, 
which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the 
usual  scape  of  such  volumes ! 

'*  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." 

Liverpitot  Ifaily  Post. 

**  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

SECOND    EDITION,    ENLARGED,    6s. 
Si.xty  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND   ENVIRONS. 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 

M'it/i  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  Refereiicei 

tu  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London : 

SxuFEiiT,  Marshall,   HAMiLxoif,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Bookeellers'. 
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READY  MONDAY.  JANUARY  30. 


THOUSANDTH    NUMBER 


BLACKWOOD'S 
MAGAZINE. 

FEBEUARY,  1899. 

SPERIAL  iraUBLE  NUMBER. 

Price  2s.  6d. 
OUR   FATHERS. 

By  ANDRKW   LANG. 

NOCTES    AHBROSIANiC.      No     LXXII. 

With    Piiems     bv     NKIL      MUNRO    and 
MOIRA  ONBILL. 

THE   HEART   OF   DARKKESS. 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

SEVENTY  YEARS  AT  WESTMINSTER,  11 

By  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  MOWBRAY, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

FROM  THE  NEW  GIBBON. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MUHAMMADANS, 

By  HUGH  CLIFFORD. 

UNDER  THE  BEARD  OF  BUCHANAN. 

ROMANCE     OF    THE     MINES  :    CALX- 
FORNIAN  GOLD  DISCOVERIES. 

THE   GIFT   OF  FULFILMENT. 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADBN. 

TANTE  LOTJE. 

JAMAICA:   AN   IMPRESSION. 

By  IAN  MALCOLM,  M.P. 

A  BIRTHDAY   LETTER   OF  APOLOGY. 

By  EDWARD  A.  IRVING. 

MADONNA   OF   THE   PEACH  TREE. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

ANNO   DOMINI. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   A  CHILD. 

A   LETTER   FROM  SALAMANCA. 

Bv  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  HENRY  BRACKEN- 
BURY. 

THE  SWORD  OF  CORPORAL  LACOSTE. 

By  BERNARD  CAPES. 

A  VAGABOND  POET. 

By  CHARLES  WHIBLBY. 

WILDFOWL-SHOOTING    IN    THE 
HEBRIDES. 

By  GILFRID  W.  HARTLEY. 

THE   LOOKER-ON. 

"  Mara's  "  Thousandth  Number — The  LesBon 
nf  the  Madsfiascar  Papers — The  Russian 
Peace  Proposal* — The  Bishops  and  their  too 
Priestly  Priests — Mr.  Lecky  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone :  and  the  Boehm  Story. 

A  NOTE  ON   EASTERN  POLICY. 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTIONS    AND 
POPULAR  DEMANDS. 


Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.l|ACMILLAN&CO.'SNEW#OKS 


EDINBURGH   AND  LONDON. 


2.5TH  VOIJ'MR  OF  THB 

FAMOUS  SCOTS  SERIES. 

Price  Is.  M  ,  clolh  ;  extra  Kilt,  2h,  Id. 

POLLOK  AND  AYTOUN. 

ROUKRT     FOLI.OK,     Anthor    of    "The    Conr«o    of 
Time,"      anil       WILLIAM       KDMON8TOU.SE 
AVTOUN,  Anthor  of  "  L«ya  of  ihe  Uavallem." 
By    ROSAUNK    MASBON. 

HKCKST  rsSUKS. 

THOMAS  REID. 

By  rrofoSK'jr  A.  UAMPBKI.L  FHA8RR. 
The  .Scoftman  tuy. ;  "  Profanor  OunpWII  l*rui«r'f  '  Fftinou. 
800U'  v»itim«  on  Thomat  R«i<t  is  on*  of  lh«  moit  ahl«  alul 
valuiktile  of  An  aMe  and  Talanhlf.  iwriM." 

ROBERT     LOUIS     STEVENSON 

By  MARGARET  M07I8  BLACK. 

The  Ouilook  loyt :  "  CsrUlolj  oiu  ot  Um  mtNit  ohamiiDii  hlo- 

gntphie^  wa  hava  nrer  coma  aatom.     Th«  writer  tuu  MyU. 

■ymintltr.  tllsttuctioD.  lud   itn<l«nitAn(lfn|.     We  weni  lotli  Ui 

put  the  lKM>k  RSlilo.     Its  ouo  f*ult  li  th&t  it  Is  too  short." 

SIR    WILLIAM    WALLACE. 

By  Professor  MURISON, 
"One  of  the  Utest  evitleni^et  of  SootUih  iDwUectual  reuu- 
oeiico  is  fonixl  io  a  series  of  rvnutrkabhr  cheap  volumea  whloli 
are  )>eiair  issiitxl  auder  ttte  titls  o(  '  Famoos  Hoota.'  It  tnij 
l>e  hoiMMt  that  iho  uDterpris*  of  the  pabllib«n  will  Im 
adeiiuately  rewarde«l  for  maliiDK  *o  DotaI)la  a  oontributlun  (•• 
the  literature  uf  ScotUmd.'— j^wman. 


Art  Canvas  Bindinfr,  1b.  Od.  per  volume. 

Extra  Gilt  Rindinff,  gWl  top,  uncut,  2h.  6d.  per  volume. 

Any  Three  Is. 6d,  VnlumeH  in  ('ase,  Af,  6d. 

Ai>y  Seven  la.  6d.  VolamcK  in  Case,  lOs.  6d. 

VOLUMES  I.V  PREPARATION. 
PRINCIPAL  ROBEflTSON.    By  Aoirisi  Giut. 
ADAM    SMITH.       Hy  Hitcroii  C.   M\ri'nF.it';oif. 
JEFFREY  and  the  EOINBURQH  REVIEWERS 

By  Sir  HcGU  Uilzban  Rkid. 
QBORQE  BUOHANAN.  By  Bobirt  Wallace.  U.P. 
List  of  the  Series  poet  free  on  appUeati4>n, 

THE    LATEST    BOOK    OS    JERUSALEM. 

Peinv  8vn,  art  canvas,  price  Ts.  6d. 

JERUSALEM    the    HOLY 

A  Brief  History  of  Ancient  Jerusalem;  with  an 

Account  of  the  Modem  City  and  its  Conditions, 

Political,    Religions,  and    Social.      By    EDWIN 

SHERMAN     WALLACE,     late     United     States 

Consul  for  Palestine.     With  16  lUastrations  from 

Photographs  and  4  Maps. 

'-  Many  will  be  thankful  that  ft  ooowred  to  Mr.  WaUaoa  to 

li^ffniltf  the  tedium  of  a  five  yeai^  reddence  la  JetUMlem  by 

writiDK  this  ioteresiing  aud  eran  valoahla  book.     The  ohiaf 

value  of  the  book  will  !>«;  found  In  Its  d«w;riptfoD8  of  the  (*tty  as 

it  now  exists.    Tourist«  will  find  lu  this  book  all  the  iDforma- 

tiun  thfy  cau  require,  and  Jliblv  students  will  find  it  lu  every 

way  useful  and  fugRosUve."-  fJUugow  JletxUd. 


Cloth  extra,  Ss.  ed. 

LEADERS   in   LITERATURE. 

Short  Studies  of  Great  Anthor*  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  By  P.  WILSON,  M.A. 
"  Lfovers  of  literature  will  appreolata  the  sympathetic  charm 
and  cootinual  interest  which  pervade  thla  oeUfhtfal  rohiine. 
It  is  imp<i8Sible  to  withhold  our  tribute  of  praise  for  a  book  that 
will  (aacinate  all  readers  of  StmerMD*  Carlyle.  Lowell,  Oeorfe 
Kliot,  Mrs.  Browning.  Robert  BrowxdDf,  Arnold,  Spenoar,  aad 
K  uskiu.  "—ScAooI  master. 

jTHE   GIST  of  JAPAN:    the 

Islands,  their  People,  and  Missions. 
Br  Rev.  R.  It.  PKERY,  .\.M.  With 
8  Fttll-I'age  Illusiralions.    58. 


THE 


"WILLIAM     BLACKWOOD    &    RONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  CYCLE  of  CATHAY :  China, 

South  uid  North.    With  PersoDal 

B«iDinieocnces.     By  Kev.  W.  A.  P. 

MARTIN.   n.D.,  LL.D.,    Bz-Presi- 

«-,  >  n  '^^"^    Emeritus    of    the    Imperial 

£  £^jji  Ttinfiwen  College,  Pekin.    Map  atid 

.         nnmerons  Illustrationt*.    78.  8d. 

'from    far    FORMOSA:    iU 

iBlauri,  its  People,  and  MisKions. 
nanm  By  GEORGK    LKSLIK  MACKAY, 

Q^LO  X  .  D.D.,    twenty-three    years   a    Mis* 

rionary  in  Formosa.  Kdit^d  by  Rev. 

J.  A.  MAODONALD.  Third  Edition 
{         With  Portntite,    IUiutr<itiona,  and 

Maps.    7s.  6d. 

Complete  Dete'iptive  Catatoffvet  pott  frt*  tm 
applteatitm. 

DLIPHANT,     ANDERSON     k    FERRIER 

80,  ST.  MARY  STREET,  EDINBURGH ; 
And  »1,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C, 


Ittiuitritt'   :  :  ^y.l  tiTO,  2U.  n«t. 

IN  the  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH  and 

CO  tha  COAST  •' 

B<tp*rl«i><Ns  and  ' 

Australia.  New  (jumtn.,  «<"i  <i.n  xxi'."*..     .•>' 

KICHAHD  BBU0.1.    Wllti  W  lllutnttoaa  sM  « 

Mans.  

Willi  Map.    a<o,  los.  net. 

THE  VALLEY  Of  UOHT    Studies 

with  Pen  asd  Pencil  In  t>i«  Vaiidol.  Vall«jt  of 
Piedmont.  Bj  W.  BASIL  WOUsrOLD,  Amkar 
nf  "The  Principlaa  o(  Uriticinm." 

Volume  I.  now  ready. 

The  EVERSLET  SHAKESPEABE. 

Edlte<l,  with  lutrodnottooa  aa4  MoUa,  hy  Prof. 

C.  H.  HERKURO,  LiU.D.  In  lOMonthlj  Totaaa.. 

Globe  Hvo,  Ss.  eaob  toI. 
Vol.  I .  "  I/oTe's  Lnboar  Loat,"  "  Uonadr  of  BiTan," 
"  Two  OeotleoMn  of  Venmn,"  "  Mldaoainwr  Nimbi's 
Dream. " 

MACMILLAH'S  NEW  &  RECENT  NOVELS 
ASHES  of  EMPIRE.     Bv  Robert 

W.    CHAHBBR8,    Aothor    of    "Th*   King   in 

Yellow,"  Ac,  Ao. 
Sptdaler.—  '  W.  ou  eotdlally  rmilwl  Ikls  ilfiuai  sad 
sniiiiat«l  romaiio.  of  lov.  sad  war.  Mr.  Cliamlfi  has  »ad« 
.xdlMit  OM  of  his  historical  mstsrtals.  and  bl.  vm-uietmtm  at 
tb.  WTlroD.  of  Psris wold  oolybavsbMBnMcvUd  area,  who 
know,  and  loT«  th»  Krnrry  of  the  i*Hd«  ValWjr." 

THIRD  ESIW.ISH   IMPRESSION. 

THE  PRIDE  of  JENNIOO:  being 

a  Memoir  of  Captain  Basil  Jennleo.    By  A0NB8 
EQERTON  CASTLE. 
*  '  UpwirdtofiO.OOOeopieehavebe^eoUiuAmeriem 
Standards"  We  hare  Dot  laad  io  plaasaal  a  bask  a(  M.  ktad 
for  s  Ions  Urna" 

SECOND  IMPRBSSlOif. 

SELAH  HARRISON.    By  S  Mac- 

NAUGHTAN. 
H'lrrM.— "  It  1.  rarely  that  foeh  a  work  of  art  la  llt«at«r«  ss 
'H.>lnli  IlarrlHn*  oofnts  u>  ofasw  tko mml af  the r.f tow*  wttk 
»ccunit4.  delloaay  of  toa.li,  ioflooo  moUTo.  aad  ailndsd  palbas 
antl  humour,  tioih  of  a  bliin  qoallty.** 

BISMILLAH.    By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Speaktr.—"  Tliere  i«  fftt'iiigh  of  ttrlkfoff  laeklent,  of  flchUoc. 
totrigue,  and  lorc-inakiDg la  '  BiftntlUo'  to  ifttufy  ttie  rooet 
exaoung  rwuler" 

HER    MEMORY. 

MAARTENS 

lAtrniturr.—"U  will  fiasd  oooiparisMi  wMk  sayof  11*  pra. 
«lcce»iK>n  lor  dnunatlo  effMt  sad  attwtttth  of  ilFl*. 

One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Thoaaand. 

THE     CHOIR    INVISIBLE.      By 

JAMES    LANE   ALLEN,    Anthor  of   "A  Ken- 
tucky Cardiual." 
Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  Illnatrationa  by  Osra* 
LowsLU    Bxtra  crown  8to,  vilt  iqp,  fa.  6d.  nat. 
MiatnvA  il»i<i>  — "  Th.  book  I.  a  raal  slbrt  of  tb.  tnmUn 
Imagination,  a  r.al  adtlltion  to  th«  llt«ratari  of  Its  ooaatrr.  aad 
one  which  ahould  serre  a.  a  fniilfol  and  pomtaacat  eiaai|4r. " 

FOURTH    IMPRESSION. 

THE     FOREST     LOVERS:    a 

Romance.    By  MAURICE  irBWLBTT. 
LffervtMrr.— "EotraDcInf .  ...Wefe.1  that  forooooatbonacb 

•nccea.  to  lltenitura  hat  bovn  arhi«r«l.* 

SIXPENNY  EDITION  Now  Ready. 

THE  PLEASURES  of  LITE.    By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bait.,  U.P. 
Medium  Hvo.  sewed,  tkl.  _         _  _ 

MACMILLAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

>KBKUARV.  Pn<»  1.. 
Coyrnrrs :  Valda  Htncoi  (th«  Romaaoo  of  a  Torkiab  Hartaal. 
Ghana  L-IIt.— Tb*  Aatbor  of  'Tha  TbrM  Maskateafs.*  b( 
ATirrPsTlilsna  OWhnl'>Ora*»-Tt.«0*ll*t*at  Kbanaaai.  aad 
Aftor— Tb«  Army  Uootor.  hy  Oust.  Trotor— The  PrMiof  Paiia- 
A  Strange  ExperllnMit  and  what  Ckaie  of  It.  Part  lit.— 
•Iplomacy  and  Joomaltam :  A  Letter  l«  the  Editor— Hr.  Watts- 
Duutou  and  bi*  Rovlewera.  by  a  Cooatry  Oowela. 

NOW  REAIIY,  PRICE  ONE  SIllM.lM: 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

ConTsirrs  or  No.  tm,  roa  FEBRUABT.  lam 
1.  The  Oaiiie  and  lbs  (kadis,  b7  Bboda  Braagbloa,  CiMia. 
IV.-VI.-g.  Tbs  BMnlbed  of  Wandeofi :  DMlrttClaiy,  Qsms 
o(  Sweden-S.  Tb.  Awaks"la«  of  gmaat  L«ilaid— 4.  A  Wady 
l>i  the  Paat-s.  For  th*  Oass  *.  Ootataa^  the  Boom  af  Iks 
Hhine-7.  Her  Pinplwll  AntafoaM  — «.  Hoat*  Olmto-a. 
l«>ooraNo.  III.-ls  ACIiai>«*r  tnm  ■■KaaUvofHi.'-It  Tk* 
VIllaModkH-lJ.  Happy  Hita  In  Oiatory-ll.  Toang  April,  by 
Ecerton  Ca«le.    Chap-.  XVII -X.T. 

THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE-. 

I  dualrated.    Price  1..  4<t    Aaaaal  SabsciipMsa.  |n*l  fl*a.  I* 

Tb.  FEBKUART  IfOMBUt  waHlas 
The  Fonrtb  Innalmeat  of  F.  MAKIOM  OKAWrORira  Ss* 
Not*),  via  CBUCIS :  a  Hoaaaas nltk«gia'ad C 

THE  SINKING  of  the" MERRUI AC*   By  Biska 

MB  Uohsoe,  1IJI.N     III.  laipfisoaaMBt  Is  Mam  OutW. 
BARI^EtwINO  tb.  HtU.    «r  F.  C.  trnji-UL. 
WHAT  CHARI.E8  DICKENS  DnThw  CBILOHOOO:    His 
Work  ia  Bdncatiea-    By  J.  L.  Baakis.    . 
Aada«aiir»«*<0*ra*rt«»ldilT«idasV(fci»wl< 

MACMUXAN  k  CO.,  LnnxBD,  London, 
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Messrs.  METHUEN'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TRAVEL   AND    ADVENTURE 
ROUND  the  WORLD  on  a  WHEEL.     By 

JllIlN  iniHTICIl  li'UASKH,     With  100  llliii.lriiU..n».    CioM  ii  Hvii,  Hk. 

THE  HEART  of  ASIA.    By  F.  H   Skrine 

iiii.l  10.  It.  lUiSS.    WIUi  Un\>K  iioil  nmiiy  IllUKtrivUoim.    IjirKO  rrown  Nvo, 
IDt.  (U. 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY 
A    MANUAL    of    ROMAN    CONSTITU 

'I'lONAl,  IIIHTOIIY.     ll.v  T.  M.  TAYl.Oll,  M.A.,  I'Vllow  of  Oollvllli'  »l»l 
OftlON  ColloKo.    frown  Mvo,  Th.  Oil. 

A  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest 

",„.«  10  .1,0  .•,•.-«,„..  i.,,v.    icuuvi  1..V  w.  M   '^'■'Ni>K''«  '■«'i'^„',«; 

DIM,.,  I.l..n.,  PnifiwHor  ol'  Kdyiiloloiry  ill.  UnlvPi-Htly  (^mMi'kv.     Fully 
lliiliil.mloil.     lo  0  vmIk.,  iM-owll  Hvo,  Ok.  ouch. 

Vol.  IV.  PTOLEMAIC  EaYPT.    J.  P.  Mahafiy. 
Vol    V.  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.    J.  0.  Milne. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE 

THE    ARDEN     SHAKESPEARE 

(lcMii>ml  KiliKir    KDWAKl)  DOW  IlKN,  I.iU.II. 

HAMLET.      Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

THE    NOVELS    OP    CHARLES    DICKENS 

WW.    lulnHl.uMlonH  liy  (IKOlinK     (imslNO.      With    many    •r,.|>.«nii.liionl 

(llimlmlloiiK  liy  K.  II.  Now,  ivml  otlior  ArlislK. 

Crown  Hvo,  cnoti  volmuo,  cloth,  Sx. ;  l«athi>r,  is.  not. 

THE   PICKWICK   PAPERS.    With  lilus- 

lllilinim  I'y  K.   II.   Ninv.     3  \n]^. 

NICHOLAS    NIGKLEBY.     With  Illustra 

tliiim  liy  11.  J.  \Villiiim«.     2  vol«. 

THE     LITTLE    LIBRARY 

roll  svo,  i-loth,  2k.  ;  limthiT.  2«.  IIiI.  Ol-t. 

PRIDE  and  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane  Austen. 

2  voIh. 

VANITY  FAIR.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

;i  vols. 


ANNALS    of   SHREWSBURY    SCHOOL.      EOTHEN.    By  A.  W.  Kinglake. 

lly  11.  W.  KlBllKn,  M.A.,  AK»W.mi.Mii»toi.    With  uumorovw  lUuttm.  ,  THE     LITTLE      GUIDES 

lUmK,"    Domy  Hvo,  10«.  in.  I  l-otl  Svii.  ololh,  .Hrt. ;  IcRthor,  .Sk.  tW.  nul. 

EVAOEinS.      Kditod  by  Professor  Leon      8HAKJSPEARK3  COUNTRY.    By  B.  C. 

I'AimKNTllKR.  of  Ll(W>,  «nd  M.  lUDKZ.  of  ""»';,,";";/,,';;„"■,;!;;;!:;,'')'•  p—-  


THEOLOGY 
ST.  PAUL,  the  MASTER  BUILDER     By 

WAI.TRK  LOCK,  11,D.,  Warrten  of  Keblo  Ooll•|t^  Oxford.    Crown  8vo, 

ax.  «<i. 

AN   INTRODUCTION   to   the   BOOKS  of 

the  lllHl.K.    Uy  W.  II.  llK.iNNKTT,  M.A.,  iin.l  W.  1'.   ADKNKY,  M.A. 
Orown  Hvo,  D». 

OXFORD    COMMENTARIES 

Gonciftl  Kihtor-WAI.TKR  LUCK.  D.n., 

Wnrdon  of  KoU»  Collono,  lloftn  In'linul'R  rrofoMor  of  Kxegoslt  in  the 
Unlvointly  of  tUford. 

THE  BOOK  of  JOB.    Edited,  with  Intro 

.Inrltoii  noil  NoUm<,  hy  K.  C.  S.  IIIHSON,  D.D.,  Vionr  of  I.<>c<1».    Douiy 
Hvo,  Oa. 

THE  CHURCHMAN'S  BIBLE 

GouMikl  Edllor-J.  H.  BDRN,  B.D.,  KjunilninK  Chaplain  to  th«  Btahop  of 
Alicnipou 


FICTION 
THE    COUNTESS    TEKLA.      By  Robert 

llAliU,  Anther  of  "ThoMulablB Many."    Crown  Hvo,  Os. 

IMoHilan  nf.rt, 

THE  CAPSINA     By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author 

of  "  DiHlo."     Wilh  llliislnilioUH  hy  li.  I'.  .livc-ooili-IUiinl.     ,'nnvii  Hvo,  (Is. 

RACHEL.      By  Jane    Helen    Findlater, 

Aulhor  of  "  Tho  Ciwo  (Iraviw  of  llnlK"wrio."    Cnmn  .svo,  ii«. 

BETTY  MUSGRAVE.    By  Mary  Findlater, 

Author  of  "Over  Iho  Hills."    Crown  Bvo,  fl«. 

THE     PATH    of    a    STAR.      By  Sara 

JKANKTTK    PUNH'AN,     Author     of     *' A    VoytiKO    of    runsolAtton.** 
Crown  Hvo,  lis. 

ANNE   MAULEVERER.    By  Mrs.  Caffyn 

("  l.ii*  "^,  Author  of  "  Tho  Yollow  Aslor."    Crown  Svo,  (i!<. 

THE     AMATEUR     CRACKSMAN.      By 

K.  W.  HiiRNl'Nll,  Aulhor  of  "  YonuR  Blooil."    Cii>wn  Hvo,  0«. 


Alicnlpon.  !  iv.  ,,.  .•>■.... - 

THE    EPISTLE    of   ST.    PAUL    to    the      THE  PATHS  of  the  PRUDENT.    By  J.  S. 

C\IAT1\NS        Kxpliiinovl   hy    A.    W.    HOIIINSON,    11. D.,    Vicar  of  all  ki,],;  rniKli,  Aulhor  of  "  Whoii  Chiulos  I.  was  Kiuk."     Crown  Hvo,  (Is. 

Ha.,ow..Bar..nK.    .Vap.  HVO,. H.  leather,  .H,.  no..  |     QILES    INGILBY-        ByW-NOrriS  CrOWU 

HANDBOOKS  OF  THEOLOGY  hvT!o.. 

a.n.^a,K.H.o^-A.UtM,KU■l'.O^^^.l..I«ncipalof^anK•.CoUc^,L^^^^^^      !  ^         CHARLITTE  By       MaFShall 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  HISTORY  of      ""^uNmiT.,  c.n"",HH.  ^ 
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I.N  noting,  last  week,  tlie  fact  that  sixpenny  edition*  of 
Tht  Foreiit  Loteri  and  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  are 
already  promised,  we  reraarke<l :  "The  puHiiiher  who 
first  i»8Uos  a  new  book  by  a  popular  author  at  a  ehilling, 
or  even  two  Bliillings,  will  reap  the  reward  of  hiH  enter- 
prise." Wo  did  not  then  know  that  Mensrs.  Methuon 
contemplate  an  interesting  experiment  in  publiHliing, 
They  are  about  to  issue,  at  sixpence,  under  the  general 
title  of  "Methuen's  Library  of  Fiction,"  new  storien  by 
popular  authors.  The  first  book  thuM  published  will  be  a 
new  novel  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Homung.  Mr.  Robert  Barr  and 
Mr.  Cutclille  Hyne  will  follow,  and  later  will  be  published 
books  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould  and  others. 


Tii£  importance  of  this  scheme,  and  its  possible  far- 
reaching  consequences,  will  be  appreciated  at  once.  The 
stories  about  to  be  issued  at  sixpence  are  not  short  stories; 
they  are  new  novels  of  the  usual  six-shilling  length.  But 
Messrs.  Methuen  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  under- 
mining the  six-shilling  novel,  a  form  of  literature  in  which 
their  own  commercial  interest  is  large.  The  six-shilling 
novel  has  been  ovenlone,  and  a  decline  in  its  prwluction 
has  alrea<ly  set  in ;  nevertheless,  for  years  to  come  it  must 
be  the  standard  product  in  fiction.  Indeed,  the  position 
of  the  six  -  shilling  novel  will  be  strengthened  if  the 
present  disposition  to  limit  its  production  and  raise  its 
quality  continues. 


TiiKBE  remain,  however,  the  growing  demand  for  cheap 
books,  and  the  fact  that  large  circulations  are  fascinating 
to  publishers  and  authors.  Hence  Messrs.  Methuen's 
experiment.  They  liave  asked  a  number  of  authors  whose 
novels  sell  well  at  six  shillings  to  allow  some  of  their 
stories  to  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  at  sixpence.  At 
sixpence,  it  is  hoped,  these  stories  will  enjoy  large  and 
speedy  sales.  Then,  and  only  then,  they  will  >>e  issued  in 
more  expensive  form — say,  at  '•in.  Cd.  Thus  the  usual 
process,  which  has  been  to  issue  a  book  first  at  six  shillings 
and  then  at  a  popular  price,  is  about  U)  be  reversed. 
Obviously,  storie^  appearing  in  this  form  will  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  magazines,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  T>e 
sold  by  newsagents.  Thus  the  author  will  reap  an  extra 
profit,  and  will  roach  a  new  audience.  However,  the 
experiment  is  frankly  an  experiment,  and  can  only  be 
justified  by  success. 

Among  the  books  which  Mr.  Meredith  has  just  presented 
to  the  Dorking  T>iterary  Institute  are  two  of  his  own 
novels — Rhoda  Fleming  and  Vittaria. 


Ai-Kopos  the  present  popularity  of  liume-JonM,  a  leftmad 
and  sincere  critic  of  painting  dropped,  the  other  day,  this 
little  remark :  "  Indiscriminate  praise  of  Bume-Jooes  i« 
now  a  sign  of  the  higher  vulgarism." 

I.v  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
George  Moore  said :  "  The  public  was,  Li,  and  alwayt 
will  be,  a  filthy  our,  feeding  iipm  ofTsI,  which  the  duty 
of  every  artist  is  to  kick  in  the  ribs  every  time  the  brute 
crosses  his  path,"  We  presume  that  henceforth  Mr. 
Moore  will  issue  his  books  "  for  private  circulation  only." 


"  It  ia  dead,  and  its  destiny  is  Umbo."  Such  was  the 
verdict  pronounce*!  by  our  contributor,  "K.  A.  B.,"  last 
week,  on  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  "  E.  A.  B."  did  not 
mean  that  this  novel  is  commercially  dea<i.  That  it  ia 
commercially  alive  is  the  fact.  Messrs.  Ilurst  &  Bla/^kett 
write  :  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  forecast  the  future  of  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,  but  we  can  lay  something,  with 
authority,  about  its  imme<Iiate  past.  We  find,  on  con- 
sulting our  ledgers,  that  we  sold  last  year  of  the  various 
editions  we  hare  in  circulation  24,190  cjpies  of  John 
Halifax.  From  this  fact  we  arg^e  that,  if  the  story  is, 
as  *  £.  A.  B.'  so  confidently  says,  '  dead,'  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  tolerably  vigorous  and  lively  corpse." 


To  this  our  contributor  reftlies  :  "  I  MO«pt  Means. 
Hurst  &  Blackett's  communication  with  proj»er  humility. 
The  figures  which  they  give  are  astounding,  and  reflect 
upon  them,  as  men  of  business,  the  higiiest  credit.  I 
cannot  but  yield  before  that  i)M«a^«  battalion  of  24,190 
corpses.  With  gladneia  I  adopt  their  definition:  'a 
tolerably  vigorous  and  lively  corpse.'  So  long  as  they 
will  allow  me  to  select  the  substantive,  they  may  hare 
their  choice  of  afljectires.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  hare 
been  more  explicit  —  this  age  ia  ao  literal.  When  I 
asserted  that  John  Halifax  was  dead,  when  I  grew  senti- 
mental and  laid  a  (lower  on  its  grare,  I  meant  merely 
that  it  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  literary  force." 


We  seem  to  have  been  murderoualy  given  last  weak, 
for  a  writer  in  "The  Contributors'  Playground"— after 
giring  a  list  of  the  numerous  titles  which  were  suggested 
and  rejected  by  Charles  Dickens  before  Hoiuthold  Vord* 
was  hit  upon — ooncludefl  with  a  sentence  which  has  beeo 
interpreted  as  a  statement  that  Houuhold  W^rd*  is  no 
longer  appearing.  The  fact  is  that  HotuehoU  Word*  ia 
rery  much  alire,  and  a  i;opy  of  the  February  monthly 
part  whii'h  lies  before  us  ia  full  of  entertaining  atoriea 
and  articles. 
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In  the  new  number  of  the  North  American  Review  Mr. 
Gosse  surveys  and  praises  that  new  "  Literature  of  Action  " 
of  which  we  have  had  so  many  examples  in  late  years. 
Mr.  Gosse  sees  a  real  connexion  between  the  ' '  besieged 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  among  the  European  nations," 
and  the  literary  movement  which  has  given  us  so  mnny 
robust  tales  of  adventure  and  narratives  of  battle,  from 
Treasure  Island  down  to  Chitral :  The  Story  of  a  Minor 
Siege.  Between  these  works  come  the  romances  of  Mr. 
Haggard  and  the  tales  and  poems  of  Mr.  Kipling.  Mr. 
Haggard  did  the  rough  work,  he  awakened  "a  taste  for 
violent  and  sanguinary  action."  Mr.  Kipling's  career  has 
been  "  one  unflagging  appeal  to  the  fighting  instincts  of 
the  race,"  with  this  reservation,  that  "  he  does  not  provoke 
war,  or  underestimate  its  afflictions,  but  he  preaches  for 
ever  in  our  ears,  'Be  ready!'"  For  Sir  George  Robert- 
son's Chitral,  the  last  example  of  the  school,  Mr.  Gosse  has 
the  warmest  praise.  Of  Robertson's  young  officers  he 
remarks :  "  These  British  officers  of  his,  with  their  irre- 
sistible pluck  and  energy  merelj'  dormant,  ready  to  break 
out  into  a  blaze  at  a  moment's  notice,  are  what  Mr. 
Kipling  gazes  at  fondly,  and  murmurs,  '  Mine  own 
people!'" 

In  the  volume  of  Letters  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  just 
published — which  we  shall  review  later — the  kindlier 
side  of  Landor's  nature  is  pleasantly  revealed.  Enough 
has  been  written  about  his  harsher  qualities.  But  in 
these  letters  to  Miss  Eose  Paynter  (now  Lady  Rose  C. 
Graves-Sawle)  we  find  Landor  writing  to  one  who  under- 
stood him  well.  Lady  Graves-Sawle  has  handed  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Wheeler,  who  edits  the  volume,  letters  which  she 
received  from  Landor  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler  does  well  to  print  the  graceful 
letter  in  which  Lady  Graves-Sawle  committed  them  to 
him  and  to  the  public.  She  writes  :  "  In  our  happy  family 
circle  at  Bath  Mr.  Landor  found  a  rest  for  his  impatient 
spirit;  and  the  welcome  always  accorded  to  him  there 
soothed  and  cheered  his  solitar3'  life,  and  was  rej)aid  by 
the  outpouring  of  his  enthusiastic  and  poetic  nature." 
Lady  Graves-Sawle  is  the  niece  of  the  Rose  Aylmer  of 
Landor's  boyish  romance. 


Holland's  Suetojiius,  forming  Volumes  XXI.  and  XXII. 
of  Mr.  William  Ernest  Henley's  Tudor  Translations,  will 
be  delivered  to  subscribers  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days.     The  dedication  is  to  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  George  Cupples  at 
Mossgiel,  near  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  She  was  the 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Cupples,  who  was  one  of  the 
old  Blackwood  school  of  writers.  Mrs.  Cupples's  own  con- 
tributions to  literature  were  mainly  for  the  young,  and 
they  were  numerous.  Many  will  remember  her  book, 
Tappy's  Chicks  ;  or,  Links  hetween  Nature  and  Human  Nature. 
It  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  George  Macdonald,  in 
whose  magazine.  Good  Words  for  the  Young,  the  matter  as 
a  collection  first  appeared. 


of  FitzGerald's  transfusion  stiU  reaches  us,  though  from 
afar.  A  New  York  devotee  wishes  to  see  the  poem  included 
in  the  "  Golden  Treasury  "  series.  No  doubt  it  could  be 
suitably  added  to  that  collection  of  standard  literature. 
By  the  way,  an  American  magazine  recently  printed 
FitzGerald's  version  in  extenso. 


The  Puritan  is  the  newest  sixpenny  magazine,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  see  how  promptly  the  editor  goes  to 
work  to  prove  that  Puritans  are  not  puritanical,  and 
that  a  magazine  with  such  a  title  may  embrace  the 
whole  world.  We  open  the  Puritan,  and  see  portraits  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  George  Macdonald,  Mr.  Barrie, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant,  Mr.  Kipling,  Miss 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  Mr.  Silas  K. 
Hocking,  Lord  Lister,  and  others.  All  Puritans,  or  sons 
or  daughters  of  Puritans !  The  idea  that  a  Puritan  is  a 
gloomy  kill-joy  is  scouted  by  the  editor  on  flat  evidence. 
Did  not  the  Lancashire  Puritans  play  billiards  and  himt  ? 
Was  not  Colonel  Hutchinson  passionately  fond  of  hawk- 
ing ?  And  had  not  John  Owen  "a  weakness  for  un- 
clerical  dress  of  rather  a  showy  sort"?  Go  to,  and  be 
merry,  the  editor  seems  to  exclaim,  and  immediately 
becomes  serious,  saying  :  "  Our  care  must  be  to  .  .  .  fight 
for  God,  and  for  that  righteousness  which  alone  'exalteth 
a  nation.'  "  We  are  just  a  little  puzzled  by  the  Puritan, 
but  we  wish  it  success. 


The  Netv  York  Tribune  reviews  in  its  issue  of  the  15th 
inst.  the  volume  of  Songs  and  Meditations  which  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  put  forth  through  Messrs.  Constable 
three  years  ago.  Clearly  the  romancist  has  recommended 
the  poet.  The  gulls  are  now  on  the  Thames,  and  the  Tribune 
quotes  a  sonnet  by  Mr.  Hewlett  on  this  theme. 


When  a  Socialist  has  split  his  quill  from  nib  to  feather- 
tip  in  trying  to  prove  the  identity  of  meum  and  tuum, 
he  usually  selects  another  pen  and,  for  a  space,  writes 
exuberantly  and  well  about  pictures,  or  street-life,  or 
tom-tits,  or  music,  throwing  in  a  good  deal  of  auto- 
biography out  of  sheer  good  spirits.  In  this  manner  Mr. 
Harry  Lowerison  —  one  of  the  gay,  sad,  mad  writers 
of  the  Clarion  —  has  produced  a  little  book  called  In 
England  Now.  It  is  a  series  of  short  records  of  holiday 
rambles  taken  by  the  author  with  his  wife  and  chUd, 
whose  portraits  are  engagingly  included  as  a  frontispiece. 
The  ensuing  chapters  take  us  to  Highgate,  the  Surrey 
hUls,  the  New  Forest,  Southend,  Chingford,  and  elsewhere. 
To  all  who  like  keen  and  lo^-ing  observations  of  birds  and 
water-mice,  mingled  with  references  to  "  bat-eyed  and 
materialistic  priests,"  and  rich  men  who  have  lost  their 
own  souls,  we  commend  these  light-hearted  pages.  But 
we  do  not  commend  Mr.  Lowerison  for  ridiculing  church- 
goers and  praising  Nell  Gwynn  in  one  irresponsible  breath. 
"  Nell  was  not  respectable.  She  was  too  warm-hearted, 
too  passionate,  too  human  to  be  respectable."  This  also 
is  cant. 


The  wailing  cry  of  the  Omarite  seeking  a  cheap  edition 


Continuing  our  series  of  photographs  of  French  writers 
in   their    studios,  we   give    this  week    a   photograph    of 
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JULES  LBMAiriiE. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Dornach  et  Cie^  J'aris. 


M.  Jules  Lemaitre  at  his  desk.  The  (j^ustion  whether  an 
author  smokes  is  often  asked  ;  in  this  case  it  is  forestalled 
by  the  pipe  in  the  eminent  critic's  hand. 


The  choice  of  words  and  phrases  in  drawing  up  a  docu- 
ment of  a  formal  and  businesslike  character  is  a  matter 
which  often  taxes  the  most  practised  writer.  Men  who  will 
write  an  essay  with  ease  are  at  sea  when  asked  to  draft  a 
circular.  Macaulay  could  do  both,  and  his  skill  in  drawing 
up  minutes  was  remarkable.  An  amusing  story  shows 
that  the  members  of  the  recent  Education  Commission  did 
not  draft  their  report  without  difficulty.  Canon  Lyttelton 
relates  that  he  and  his  feUow-workers  discussed  each 
phrase  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  expressed  the  exact 
meaning  the  Commission  intended.  The  phrase,  "the 
teachers  of  England,  a  higlily-trained  and  intelligent  set 
of  men,"  was  read  out.  Some  members  objected  to  the 
adjectives,  but  the  writer  defended  them,  and  the  dispute 
was  becoming  warm  when  Prof.  Jebb  quietly  suggested 
that  the  words  would  apply  equally  well  to  elephants. 
The  phrase  did  not  survive  that. 


On  this  we  remarked  :  "  The  method  is  yet;another  cut  at 
the  retail  trade."  The  letter  from  the  Doubleday  and 
Maclure  Company,  the  publishers  in  question,  which  we 
print  in  our  Correspondence  column,  is  a  reply  to  this 
remark.  But  it  also  reveals  the  fact  that  a  new  system  of 
distributing  books  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  States. 
Not  only  is  J3ob,  Son  of  Battle,  sent  out  on  approval,  but 
all  other  books  published  by  the  firm.  The  firm  still 
contend  that  no  attack  is  made  on  the  retail  trade,  inas- 
much as  the  system  has  been  started  for  the  benefit  of  "book- 
lovers  who  are  not  within  the  reach  of  bookstores." 


In  our  issue  of  December  17  we  described  the  method 
which  the  American  publishers  of  Mr.  Ollivant's  storyi 
Owd  Bob  (which  across  the  Atlantic  is  called  Bob,  Son  of 
Battle),  have  adopted  for  pushing  that  book.  Their  plan 
is  to  send  it  on  approval  to  anyone  making  application. 


But  how  can  the  area  of  such  operations  be  limited 
to  the  village  ?  Will  not  the  town  book-lover  also  want 
books  on  approval  direct  from  the  publisher?  He  will, 
and  does.  For  with  their  letter  of  defence  Messrs. 
Doubleday  &  Maclure  enclose  an  advertisement,  which 
says:  "The  convenience  of  such  facilities  for  book  buy- 
ing seems,  however,  to  be  almost  as  keenly  appreciated  by 
those  in  the  great  centres  of  population  [where,  of  course, 
booksellers  are  plentiful]  as  by  the  people  far  from  book- 
stores." Thus,  like  the  cup  in  Benjamin's  sack,  this 
nai've  admission  proves  our  charge.  But  our  remark  was 
only  a  remark  :  we  do  not  propose  to  fight  the  battles  of 
American  booksellers.  Rather  we  are  moved  to  r«fiectioii 
when  we  observe^as  a  proof  of  the  fluidity  and  confusion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  book  markets — that  in  America  it  ia 
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proposed  to  do  without  booksellers,^  and  that  in  England 
it  is  proposed  to  do  without  publishers.  To  each  nation 
its  Jonah. 


By  the  way,  Mr.  Ollivant,  the  author  of  Owd  Boh,  which, 
as  our  recent  review  showed,  sets  forth  the  virtues  of  a 
sheep-dog,  is  the  son  of  an  artillery  officer,  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.     His  military  career  had  scarcely  begun 

when  it  was  ended  by 
injuries  received  in 
a  fall  from  a  horse. 
Compelled  by  the  sad 
hopelessness  of  his 
case  to  abandon  all 
idea  of  the  Army, 
I  Mr.  Ollivant  began 
writing  in  a  spinal 
I  chair.  He  was  moved 
to  write  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Stevenson's  remark 
concerning  a  collie : 
"Alas !  he  was  that 
f  oullest  criminal  under 
trust — a  sheep-eater." 
Mr.  Ollivant  knew 
something  about  col- 
lies, and  he  tried  a  short  story  of  a  sheep-murder.  From 
this  effort  Owd  Bob — perhaps  the  best  dog-book  story 
that  has  been  written  since  Rah  and  Sis  Friends — 
took  shape. 


MH.  ALFRED  OLLIVANT. 


It  is  not  long  since,  with  blanched  cheeks  and  sympa- 
thetic thoughts,  we  chronicled  the  fall  of  one  American 
literary  paper  after  another.  But  now  that  the  War  is 
over — Wall-street  is  busy  almost  past  record — we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  the  mails  bring  us  surprise  packets. 
We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  In  Lantern-Land  from. 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  is  political  and  literary  and 
ten  cents.  Its  appearance  is  like  the  Chap-Booh  remem- 
bered in.  dreams.  Why  In  Lantern-Land?  The  answer 
is  in  this  quotation  from  Eabelais  :  "  You  who  presume 
to  move  this  way,  get  a  good  lantern  lest  you  stray." 
"We  took  especial  care  of  that,"  cried  Pantagruel,  "for 
there  is  not  a  better  or  more  divine  lantern  than  ours  in 
all  Lantern-Land."  Well,  well,  we  shall  see.  Already 
In  Lantern-Land  is  a  well-printed,  well-written  little  paper 
not  without  its  points.  As  it  goes  on  it  wiU  learn  some- 
thing about  England,  and  not  suppose  that  the  uniform 
in  which  Prof.  Mas  Miiller  is  depicted  in  his  Atild  Lang 
Syne  book  is  "  that  of  the  English  Eoyal  Academy." 


To  Mrs.  Eitchie's  biographical  edition  of  Thackeray 
is  now  added  The  Virginians.  This  novel  grew  out  of 
Thackeray's  American  experiences,  which  he  found 
pleasant,  and  particularly  out  of  his  second  visit  to  the 
States  in  1855.  But  the  immediate  impulse  to  put  the 
tale  on  paper  came  from  his  failure  in  1857  to  win  the 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Oxford.  Beaten  at  the  poU, 
Thackeray  calmly  wrote :  "I  will  retire  and  take  my 
place  with  my  pen  and  ink  at  my  desk."  Thackeray 
was  then   at   the   height  of   his   fame  and  income ;    his 


meddling  with  politics  •■was  a  divagation,  almost  a  freak:. 
The  first  number  of  The  Virginians  (the  last  of  his  novels 
published  to  appear  in  monthly  parts  and  the  last  that 
he  illustrated  himself)  appeared  in  November,  1857. 


Mrs.  Eitchie's  introductory  notes  to  the  volume  are 
particularly  interesting,  for  few  people  think  of  Thackeray 
issuing  a  manifesto  to  the  British  voter,  or  lecturing  his 
way  up  the  Mississippi.  In  his  letters  Thackeray  jotted 
down  some  lively  notes  on  America.  He  had  this  to  say 
about  its  climate  : 

In  both  visits  to  America  I  have  found  the  effects  of  the 
air  the  same.  I  have  a  diificulty  in  forming  the  letters  as 
I  write  them  down  on  the  page  in  answering  questions,  in 
finding  the  most  simple  words  to  form  the  answers.  A 
gentleman  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been  in  New  York.  I 
hesitated,  and  then  said  a  week.  I  had  arrived  the  day 
before.  I  hardly  know  what  is  said.  Am  thinking  of 
somethiug  else,  nothing  definite,  with  an  irrepressible  long- 
ing to  be  in  motion.  I  sleep  three  hours  less  than  in 
England,  making  up,  however,  with  a  heavj'  long  sleep 
every  fourth  night  or  so.  ...  There  is  some  electric 
influence  in  the  sun  and  air  here  which  we  don't  experience 
on  our  side  of  the  globe :  people  can't  sit  still,  people  can't 
ruminate  over  their  dinners,  dawdle  in  their  studies ;  they 
must  keep  moving.     I  want  to  dash  into  the  street  now. 

In  any  batch  of  Thackeray's  letters  we  expect  to  find 
playful-weary  moralisings  on  the  vanity  of  aU  things. 
Thus,  in  1858,  he  wrote  to  his  friend.  Dr.  John  Brown  : 

I  send  no  condolements  about  the  departure  of  your  good 
old  father.  He  was  ready,  I  suppose,  and  his  passport 
made  out  for  the  journey.  Next  comes  our  httle  turn  to 
pack  up  and  depart.  To  stay  is  well  enough,  but  shall  we 
be  very  sorry  to  go  ?  What  more  is  there  in  life  that  we 
haven't  tried  ?  What  that  we  have  tried  is  so  very  much 
worth  repetition  or  endurance  ?  I  have  j  ust  come  from  a 
beefsteak  and  potatoes  (one  franc),  a  bottle  of  claret  (five 
francs),  both  excellent  of  their  kiad,  but  we  can  part  from 
them  without  a  very  sore  pang,  and  note  that  we  shall  get 
no  greater  pleasure  than  these  from  this  time  to  the  end  of 
our  days.  What  is  a  greater  pleasure  ''  Grratifled  ambi- 
tion, accumulation  of  money — what  ?  Fruition  of  some 
sort  of  desire,  perhaps  ?  When  one  is  twenty,  yes  ;  but  at 
forty-seven  I 


Contrast. 


In  bygone  springs,  when  skies  were  blue 

And  earth  was  green,  new-washed  with  rain, 

My  heart  still  leaped  at  thought  of  you. 
While  heaven  and  earth  were  new  again. 

Now  skies  are  gray  and  earth  is  brown, 
And  in  the  distance  moans  the  sea, 

While  sullenly  the  rain  comes  down 
And  blots  out  heaven  and  earth  for  me. 


The  coinages  of  words  which  we  published  in  our 
Literary  Competition  column  a  fortnight  ago  have  aroused 
considerable  interest.  "  Penandincompoop  "  (a  stupid 
writer)  and  "  blue-domer  "  (one  who  says  he  can  worship 
his  Creator  better  under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  than  at 
church)  are  particularly  admired.  A  contemporary  makes 
the  rather  ghastly  suggestion  that  "filicide"  and  "  filia-- 
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oide"  are  needed  to  go  with  patricide,  matricide,  and 
sororicide  (a  dictionary  word,  it  seems) ;  but  we  feel  in- 
different to  the  multiplication  of  such  words.  We  may 
point  out,  however,  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  writers 
to  employ  some  of  our  readers'  coinages,  and  so,  in  all 
probability,  secure  their  inclusion  in  Dr.  Murray's  great 
dictionary. 


LiTEHARY  coincidences  (they  sometimes  go  by  a  harsher 
name)  are  favourite  game  with  a  good  many  literary 
huntsiuen.  A  correspondent  has  discovered  a  resemblance, 
which  is  oertainly  unexpected  and  curious,  between 
writings  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The 
question  indicated  is :  Had  Macaulay  when  ho  wrote  his 
F^Hnaii  on  Warren  Radings  read  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Tale 
of  the  Rugged  Mountaim  ?  and  the  reason  for  asking  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  comparison  : 


Edoab  Allan  Poe. 

(From  A  Tale  of  the  Rugged 
Mountains.) 
P.  484,  Minerra  Library. 

On  every  hand  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  balconies,  of  verandas, 
of  minarets,  of  shrines  and 
fiintastically  carved  oriels.  .  .  . 
Besides  these  things  were  seen 
on  all  sides  banners  and  palan- 
quins, litters  with  stately 
dames  close-veiled,  elephants 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  idols 
grotesquely  hewn,  drums, 
banners  and  gongs,  spears, 
silver  and  gilded  maces.  And 
amid  the  crowd  and  the 
clamour  and  the  general  in- 
tricacy and  confusion — amid 
the  million  of  black  and 
yellow  men,  turbnned  and 
robed  and  of  flowing  beard, 
there  roamed  a  countless  mul- 
titude of  holy  fllleted  bulls, 
while  vast  legions  of  the 
filthy  but  sacred  ape  clambered 
chattering  and  shrieking  about 
the  cornices  of  the  mosques  or 
climg  to  the  minarets  and 
oriels. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city  arose  in  frequent  and 
majestic  groups  the  palm  and 
the  cocoa,  with  other  gigantic 
and  weird  trees  of  vast  age ; 
and  here  and  there  might  be 
seen  a  field  of  rice,  the 
thatched  hut  of  a  peasant,  a 
tank,  a  stray  temple,  a  gipsy 
camp,  or  a  solitary  graceful 
maiden  taking  her  way  with  a 
pitcher  upon  her  head  to  the 
banks  of  the  magnificent 
river. 


Lord  Macaulay. 
(From  Warren  Hatitings.) 

P.  633,  Paper  Edition. 

It  was  commonly  believed 
that  half  a  million  of  human 
beings  was  crowded  into  that 
labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich 
with  shrines  and  minarets  and 
balconies  and  carved  oriels,  to 
which  the  sacred  apes  clung 
by  hundreds.  The  traveller 
could  scarcely  make  his  way 
through  the  press  of  holy 
mendicants  and  not  less  holy 
bulls. 


P.  CJ2. 

The  biuTiing  sun,  the  strange 
vegetation  of  the  palm  and 
the  cocoa  tree,  the  rice-field, 
the  tank,  the  huge  trees,  older 
than  the  Mogul  empire,  under 
which  the  village  crowds 
assemble,  the  thatched  roof  of 
the  peasant's  hut  .  .  .  the 
drums,  the  banners  and  gaudy 
idols,  the  devotees  swinging 
in  the  air,  the  graceful  maiden 
with  her  pitcher  on  her  head 
descending  the  steps  to  the 
river  side,  &c. 


ME.    R.    B.    CUXKIUOHAMK  GRAHAM,   AS   SEEN   BY 
MB.   MAX  BEEBBOHlf. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  whose  book,  Jfogreh- 
el  Aeksa,  we  shall  review  next  week,  is  one  of  the  most 
active,  versatile,  and  alert  of  men.  Our  caricaturist's 
portrait  of  him  gives  more  than  a  hint  of  these  qualities. 


Our  correspondent  adds  :   "  The  comparison  is  even  closer 
as  reference  to  pages  given  will  show;" 


Apropos  the  recent  discussion  as  to  the  condition  of 
Joanna  Baillie's  grave,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
handsome  monument  has  just  been  erected  to  her  memory 
at  Bothwell.  The  old  historic  parish  church  of  Bothwell 
has  recently  been  restored,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
restoration  several  blocks  of  houses  have  been  removed 
and  the  ground  thus  cleared  has  been  planted  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers.  The  monument  to  Joanna  Baillie, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  bom  in  the  manse  of 
Bothwell,  has  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  ground. 
The  monument  is  sixteen  feet  in  height ;  and  its  distinc- 
tive features  are  the  mosaics  in  the  four  panels.  On  the 
side  fronting  the  street  is  a  portrait  of  Joanna  Baillie  ;  on 
another  side  is  a  reproduction  of  Horatio  McCulloch's 
painting  of  Bothwell  Castle ;  on  the  third  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  children  of  Bothwell  in  the  early  days  of  the 
poetess ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  apple  and  plum  trees  of 
the  valley  of  the  Clyde.  Under  the  panels  are  appropriate 
inscriptions,  also  in  mosaics.  These  include  extracts  from 
her  writings  recalling  her  early  days  in  BothwelL 
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Bibliographical. 


I  AM  interested  in  the  statement  that  an  Oxford  Diary 
of  the  late  Lewis  Carroll  is  being  edited  for  the  press  hy 
Miss  Isa  Bowman.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  this  is  the 
Miss  Isa  Bowman  who  played  the  part  of  Alice  in  the 
dramatised  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  when  that  piece  was 
revived  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1888-9,  and  who  enacted 
the  role  of  a  fairy  in  the  dramatised  "  Eose  and  the  Ring  " 
in  1890-1.  Miss  Bowman  is  a  clever  young  actress  and 
vocalist,  and  when  I  last  saw  her  she  was  playing  the 
"juvenile  lead  "  with  Mr.  Arthur  Eoberts  in  one  of  that 
gentleman's  latest  "  musical  comedies  " — '•  Dandy  Dan,"  I 
think  it  was.  Readers  of  Mr.  CoUingwood's  Lifi  of  Lewis 
Carroll  are  aware  that  there  are  a  good  many  references  to 
Miss  Bowman  and  her  sisters  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book.  The  youthful  Isa,  it  seems,  was  the  only  young 
lady  Lewis  Carroll  could  tolerate  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 
Her  younger  sister  Empsie's  title  to  honour  is  that  she  was 
the  Domiouse  in  "  Alice"  in  1888-9. 

I  wonder  if  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
on  "  Some  Women  Poets  "  would  be  disposed  to  come 
down  from  the  Olympian  heights  and  give  mo  a  little 
information  ?  I  want  to  be  told  something  about  two  of 
the  writers  he  refers  to  at  the  close  of  his  paper — about 
"Isa  Blagden,"  and  about  "L.  N.  Little."  I  confess  to 
recognising  the  name  of  the  former  lady,  but  (alas !  that  I 
should  have  to  say  so)  I  attach  no  idea  to  it.  Of  the  latter 
lady  I  know  neither  the  name  nor  the  work.  Is  she  the 
Lizzie  M.  Little  who,  in  1884,  published  a  volume  called 
Persephone,  and  Other  Poems  ?  And  is  she  the  L.  M.  Little 
who,  in  1897,  published  a  book  entitled  Wild  Myrtle?  To 
be  obliged  to  confess  ignorance  in  these  matters  is  humili- 
ating ;  but  only  thus  can  knowledge  be  obtained. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  point  on  which  I  yearn  for 
instruction.  I  want  someone  to  teU  me  the  literary  history 
of  the  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Florence  Bright  who  has  collaborated 
with  Robert  Macwray  in  The  Vision  S2)lendid.  Can  she  be 
identical  with  the  "  Mrs.  Augustus  Bright  "  who  has  some 
reputation  as  a  playwright '?  To  this  lady  I  find  ascribed 
four  (there  may  be  more)  plays,  entitled  "  Not  Palse,  but 
Fickle,"  "Noblesse  Oblige,"  "Bracken  Hollow,"  and 
"  Dane's  Dyke,"  all  produced  between  1878  and  1881.  On 
the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  part- 
authorship  of  The  Vision  Splendid  to  a  young  actress 
named  Florence  Bright,  whom  I  saw  ten  years  and  more 
ago  in  a  little  piece  called  "  Caught  Out,"  which  she  had 
adapted  from  a  G-erman  original. 

The  promised  biography  of  the  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  has  a  place  in  literature  as  the  author  of  Thg 
Rehearsal,  will  be  welcome.  Though  this  George  YiUiers 
was  a  "bounder"  of  the  deepest  dye,  he,  nevertheless! 
had  a  career  of  great  variety,  and  the  story  of  his  successive 
ups-and-downs  must  needs  be  interesting.  Perhaps  Lady 
Burghclere,  his  biographer,  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether 
Buckingham  really  did  write  the  farce  called  "  The  Battle 
of  Sedgmoor  "  which  tradition  attributes  to  him. 

Of  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley,  it  appears,  we  are  to  have 
only  a  biographical  sketch,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Grant  Duff.     I  should  have  thought  there  would 


have  been  material  for  something  fuller.  The  deceased 
poet  laboured,  I  fancy,  under  a  disadvantage  in  being 
known  to  the  public  successively  as  "William  Lancaster " 
(th&  pseudonym  under  which  he  published  at  least  three 
volumes  of  verse),  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren,  and 
Lord  de  Tabley.  The  British  nation  is  easily  befogged 
over  people — such  as  poets — in  whom  it  takes  no  particular 
pleasure  or  pride ;  and  no  sooner  had  it  got  accustomed 
somewhat  to  "Leicester  Warren"  than  "Lord  de  Tabley" 
came  along  to  complete  its  bewilderment.  Late  in  life 
the  poet  secured  some  measure  of  recognition;  but  his 
vogue  is  not  likely  to  spread  or  to  last  long. 

Why  resuscitate  (or  attempt  to  resuscitate)  in  the 
thousandth  number  of  Blackwood  some  of  the  original 
participants  in  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianfp "  ?  Why  not 
have  modernised  the  original  idea,  and  brought  to  the 
Ambrosian  board  certain  of  the  literati  of  to-day  ?  The 
men  of  the  old  "  Noctes  "  have  no  attraction  for  the  present 
generation ;  they  cannot  be  galvanised  into  life.  The 
thousandth  Blackwood,  to  be  up-to-date,  should  have 
exploited  the  present  contributors  to  "Maga." 

Mr.  A.  L.  Salmon,  whose  JVest  Cotmtnj  Ballads  and 
Verses  we  are  taught  to  look  for,  is  not  wholly  new  as  a 
bard.  He  was  guilty,  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago, 
of  Sonys  of  a  Hearfs  Surrender,  and  Other  Verse,  which  had 
the  distinction  of  being  published  at  the  price  of  two 
shillings  only.     There's  modesty  for  you ! 

The  new  memoir  of  James  and  Horace  Smith,  of  which 
I  said  something  some  weeks  ago,  will  be  published, 
probably  next  month,  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blaekett.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
many  of  Horace  Smith's  novels,  including  Bramhletye 
Souse,  were  issued  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett's  immediate 
predecessor  at  13,  Great  Marlborough-street  —  Henry  Col- 
burn.  Moreover,  was  it  not  Henry  Colburn  who  published 
James  Smith's  Miscellanies,  for  which  Horace  wrote  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  brother  ? 

I  see  that  the  forthcoming  memoir  of  Francis  Turner 
Falgrave  is  announced  by  the  publishers  as   The  Life  of 
the  Editor  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury."     I  am  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Palgrave  would  have  liked  this,  could  he  have  foreseen 
it.     He  had  some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  poet — 
look  at  his  Idylls  and  Songs  (1854),  his  Hymns  (1867),  his 
Lyrical  Poems  {181! I),  hia  Amenophis  (1892),   and  so  forth 
He  had  also  some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  critic  of 
literature — was  he  not  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  ?   He 
had  some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  critic  of  art. 
Yet,  after  all  this  varied  and  strenuous  endeavour,  his  very 
own  publisher  elects  to  describe  him  as   "Editor  of  the 
Golden  Treasury."     The  Treasury  has  been  very  popular  in 
its  day,  but  its  limitations  are  beginning  to  be  recognised 
And  the  "  second  series  "  of  it— what  is  to  be  said  of  that 
"  second  series  "  ? 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  lack  of  invention  among 
authors  in  the  matter  of  titles.  Somebody  has  just  brought 
out  a  play  called — a  little  abruptly — "  Intruders."  Well, 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that  Mrs.  Walford  christened  one 
of  her  stories  "  The  Intruders."  And  then  there  is  that 
little  tragedy  of  Maeterlinck's,  "  L'Intruso."  Really,  the 
iteration  becomes — tiresome. 

TiiE  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

New  Verse. 

TnK  perusal  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  latest  volume,  The  New 
Rome  (Scott),  from  first  page  to  last,  loaves  some  such 
impression  as  a  mass  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  — for  the  poet 
writes  (as  was  said  of  another)  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
he  is  usually  angry.  We  believe  his  anger  to  be  mainly 
just,  we  believe  his  impulses  to  be  mainly  right ;  but  he  has 
certainly  lost  the  art  of  enchaining  attention.  Poetry  that 
is  to  reform  the  world  must  first  allure  and  then  persuade. 
Mr.  Buchanan  flings  his  songs  at  us,  caring  apparently 
nothing  for  form  The  begetter  of  the  book,  he  tells  us, 
was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  wrote  to  him  :  "  There  is 
an  immensity  of  matter  calling  for  strong  denunciation 
and  display  of  white-hot  anger,  and  I  think  you  are  well 
capable  of  dealing  with  it.  More  especially,  I  want  some- 
one who  has  the  ability,  with  sufficient  intensity  of  feeling, 
to  denounce  the  miserable  hypocrisy  of  our  religious  world, 
with  its  pretended  observances  of  Christian  prinoiples  side 
by  side  with  the  abominations  which  it  habitually  assists 
and  countenances."  Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  gave  up  tlie 
idea  of  a  connected  satire,  and  produced  this  volume  of 
distinct  but,  he  holds,  congruous  lyrics  and  ballads.  We 
quote,  from  the  section  called  "  In  the  Library,"  a  poem  to 
Mr.  Hardy : 

Thb  Sad  Shepuerh. 

Thy  song  is  piteous  now  that  once  was  glad, 
The  merry  uplands  hear  thy  voice  no  more — 

Thro'  frozen  forest  ways,  O  shepherd  sad, 
Thou  wanderest,  while  wintry  tempests  roar  ; 

And  in  thine  arms — aye  me  ! — thou  claspest  tight 
A  wounded  Lamb  thatbleatoth  in  the  cold, 

Warming  it  in  thy  breast,  while  thro'  the  night 
Thou  strugglest,  fain  to  bear  it  to  the  fold ! 

Shepherd,  God  bless  thy  task,  and  keep  thee  strong 
To  help  poor  lambs  that  else  might  die  astray  I 

Thy  midnight  cry  is  holier  than  the  song 
The  suninier  uplands  heard  at  dawn  of  day  ! 

We  do  not  quite  gather  for  what  Mr.  Hardy  is  commended- 
Not  even  at  the  dawn  of  his  day  was  he  a  particularly 
cheery  writer,  nor  does  he,  we  imagine,  aim  now  at  help, 
fulness.  (In  another  poem,  we  migiit  add,  Mr.  Buchanan 
writes :  "  Tom  Hardy,  blow  the  clouds  apart  With  sounds 
of  rustic  fifes  and  tabors  !  ")  Mr.  Buchanan  also  addresses 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  bids  his  work  "  God-speed."  B\it 
for  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  Tolstoi  and 
IT>sen,  he  has  only  hard  knocks.  Altogether,  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  undisciplined  vigour  in  this  book,  but  the 
verses  have  been  thrown  together  with  the  utmost  reckless- 
ness and  no  suggestion  of  revision.  Many  of  the  pieces 
are  mere  rhymed  journalism. 


Mr.  Unwin's  "Cameo"  series,  in  which  Mr.  Watson's 
Wordsworth's  Grave  and  other  noticeable  works  were 
first  published,  has  just  entered  upon  a  new  life.  The 
first  volume  issued  therein  is  The  Soul's  Departure, 
by  Mr.  Edward  WiUmore,  a  slender  collection  of  short 
poems.  That  which  gives  the  title  to  the  book  is  quite 
the  most   remarkable.     In    unrhvmed  and,   to  our  ear, 


unmetrioal  lines  of  sometimefl  almost  exaaperating  brevity, 
the  poet  relates  a  deathbed  dialogue  between  a  body  and  a 
■oul.  Immediately  on  release  the  aoul  perceives  how  lack- 
ing it  has  been  in  fine  impulses  and  noble  deeds,  and  it 
craves  from  the  body  a  few  hours  more  of  life  in  which  to 
make  some  reparation.  The  poet's  technique  is  certainly 
crude,  but  he  has  informed  this  tragic  and  piteous  little 
scene  with  real  force  and  pathos.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
it  and  not  be  impressed.  Nothing  else  in  the  book  is  so 
striking.  Mr.  WiUmore  has  thoughts,  but  he  evidently 
rhymes  with  difficulty  and  is  not  by  nature  a  lyrist.  We 
recommend  him  to  spend  more  pains  on  form. 


Less  complex  and  more  robixst  are  Mr.  F.  A.  Homfray's 
Idyls  of  Thought  and  Lyrical  Pieces  (Allen).  Mr.  Homfray's 
thoughts  are  not  now,  but  they  are  sound,  and  are  clearly 
presented.  He  loves  the  open  air,  and  sings  of  his  love 
brightly.     Here  is  a  less  cheerful  note : 

By  a  Gbave. 

Lilies  in  the  valley, 

Harebells  on  the  hill, 
And  in  the  meadow  buttercups, 

And  wild-rose  by  the  rill ; 
But  only  daisies  in  the  turf, 

Where'my  love  lies  still. 

Overhead  the  heaven, 

Where  the  skylarks  soar, 
And  round  about,  the  waving  boughs 

As  sunny  as  before  ; 
But  the  Bun  that  lit  this  lite  for  me 

Is  set  for  evermore. 

Altogether,  a  fresh  and  healthy  little  book. 


An  author  who  calls  his  effusions  Ventures  in  Veru 
(Methuen)  has  plumbed  modesty.  He  can  go  no  farther 
without  lapsing  into  abuse  of  his  own  wares.  Mr.  James 
Williams,  whose  book  is  so  entitled,  we  like  better  than 
many  of  our  poets  whose  volumes  have  a  more  pretentious 
name.  He  divides  himself  between  sonnets  and  romantic 
Scandinavian  ballads,  and  both  are  above  ordinary  merit. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  sonnet  section  : 

Old  English  Poktbt. 

There  was  no  age  when  Eugland's  voice  was  dumb 

Amid  the  chorus  paramount  in  song, 

They  do  our  fathers  not  a  little  wrong 
Who  deem  them  nought  but  fierce  and  quarrelsome. 
Yea,  even  as  the  honey-bees  will  hum 

Roimd  arid  saxifrage  in]ardent  throng, 

80  out  of  words  and  grammar  harsh  and  strong 
Men  beat  out  Beowulf  and  the  Ormulmn. 

Scorn  not  their  writing ;  seek  in  them  to  find 
Heart-poetry  that  strove  in  vain  for  phrase, 
And  look  with  kindly  eye  on  Layamon. 
They  sowed  their  seed  beside  the  stony  ways. 
It  is  the  centuries  that  reap  and  bind, 
Maybe  that  Caedmon  gave  us  Tennyson. 

This  is  like  the  condensed  lecture  of  a  professor  of  English 
literature.  It  is  a  very  fair  sonnet  too.  There  is  no 
harm  in  Mr.  Williams  continuing  to  be  venturesome  in 
verse, 
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In  Lwe  Triumphant  (Innes),  by  Annie  Matheeon,  the 
irregular  ode  is  in  full  swing  once  more.  The  subjects 
are  Mr.  Gladstone,  Eobert  Browning,  and  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  and  the  poet  revels  in  the  license  extended  to  her 
by — as  experimentalists  in  such  a  medium  fondly  believe 
—  Pindar.  Gladstonians  should  certainly  obtain  and 
treasure  this  volume,  for  it  contains  the  fullest  panegyric 
of  the  statesman  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  Other  verses 
deal  with  social  subjects,  always  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  passionate  friend  of  liberty,  progress,  and  Christianity. 
The  author  states  that  the  publishers  "  generously  held 
out  a  hand  "  for  this  book.  It  is  not  their  usual  attitude 
with  minor  verse. 


Mr.  G.  Hunt  Jackson,  the  author  of  The  Demon  of  tU 

Wind  (Long),  also  seeks  his  subjects  in  the  life  of  to-day. 
He  lights,  for  example,  upon  an  anecdote  in  an  article  on 
E.  L.  Stevenson  ("He  was  about  to  summon  his  young 
native  servant  for  refreshments,  when  the  door  opened  and 
the  boy  appeared  with  a  tray  containing  cigarettes  and 
coffee.  His  master,  addressing  him  in  the  native  tongue, 
said :  '  Great  is  your  forethought ' ;  when  the  boy  cor- 
rected him,  saying  '  Great  is  the  love  ! '  "),  and  gives  us  a 
little  sermon  upon  it.  He  hymns  Gladstone  ("He 
moved  among  the  forest  trees,"  and  so  forth),  and  Carlyle 
("A  breezy  soul  was  thine!"),  and  a  remark  of  Bume- 
Jones  is  the  motive  of  another  set  of  verses.  A  genuine 
and  kindly,  although  undistinguished,  book. 


Thkke  are  some  hard  things  in  the  Eev.  T.  E.  Bridgett's 
Sonnets  and  Epigrams  on  Sacred  Subjects  (Burns  &  Dates). 
Darwin,  for  example,  once  dared,  in  a  private  letter,  to 
doubt  a  future  life.  The  poet  comments  upon  his  hesitancy 
in  four  scathing  epigrams,  of  which  this  is  one  : 

Future  life  is  but  a  guess, 

The  Bible  all  a  lie  ; 
Sir,  I  wish  you  happiness : 

Study  worms  and  die. 

Again,  Eenan  wrote  that  he  no  longer  prayed.  Thus  the 
epigrammatist : 

To  Renan  this  was  once  as  noonday  bright ; 

He  ceased  to  pray,  and  God  withdrew  His  light. 

Then  would  he  strike  his  matches  in  the  dark, 

Enjoy  the  stench,  and  glory  in  the  spark. 

We  cannot  but  admire  a  poet  so  vehemently  convinced  of 
the  veracity  of  his  own  beliefs,  but  any  attack  on  so 
sincere  a  worker  for  truth  as  Darwin  is  painful. 


This  is  a  passage  from  the  story  of  "  Saint  John  and 
the  Little  Worm  "  in  Legends  of  th  Saints  (Kegan  Paul), 
by  the  Eev.  G.  E.  Woodward  : 

The  saint  was  musing  thus  that  tide, 

When  he  a  worm  beneath  him  spied, 

80  gray  and  small  that  good  Saint  John  _ 

Had  weU-nigh  set  his  foot  thereon. 

He  picked  her  up  from  where  she  lay. 

We  never  expected  to  live  to  hear  a  worm  called  "  she." 
This  is  a  quaint  and  simple  little  book,  which  would  make 
pleasant  reading  aloud  for  a  child  :  a  versified  companion 
to  Mr.  Canton's  Child's  Book  of  Saints. 


The  fact  that  Maud  Holland  (Maud  Walpole)  reprints 
in  her  modestly  entitled  little  book —  Verses  (Arnold) — 
certain  poems  from  the  Spectator,  the  National  Review,  and 
Literature  indicates  that  she  has  something  to  say.  We 
like  her  ballad  of  Margaret  Catchpole,  the  Suffolk  girl 
who  was  transported  for  horse-stealing,  and  advise  reciters 
to  look  to  it.     In  a  different  vein  is  this  dirge : 

'  His  hound  may  tarry,  his  hawk  will  flee, 

Long  since  his  followers  lied, 
The  red  fox  knows  where  his  grave  may  be. 
The  badger  hath  seen  him  dead. 

The  squirrel  that  through  the  green  wood  hies 

Espied  him  where,  last  he  stood, 
And  the  little  bird  that  lowly  flies 

Will  dip  its  wing  in  his  blood. 

The  volume  has  thought  throughout  and  some  distinction 
of  form.     What  it  chiefly  lacks  is  lyric  movement. 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  books  of  verse  that  we 
ever  expect  to  see  is  the  Poems  of  Oliver  Orchard  (Wilson  & 
Macmillan).  Mr.  Orchard  is  in  revolt,  and  he  calls  on  his 
Muse  to  help  him.  She  has  not  helped  him  well.  He  is 
in  revolt  against  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  against  royal  authors, 
and  against  parvenus,  and  against  every  kind  of  humbug, 
and  against  evening  dress.     This  is  his  attitude  towards 


evening  dress  ; 


Of  alamodes  that  have  their  roots  in  vulgar-mindedness. 
Not  least  contemptible  is  that  .of  wearing  evening  dress. 
If  th'  upper  circles  ever  gain  a  proper  sense  of  dignity, 
This  senseless  moult  crepuscular  we  shall  no  longer  see. 

There  is  not  much  to  complain  of  in  the  phrase  "moult 
crepuscular."  We  commend  Mr.  Orchard's  tirades :  not 
for  their  clarity,  their  good  taste,  nor  their  music,  but 
purely  as  curiosities. 


We  are  pleasantly  reminded  a  little  of  Locker  and  a 
little  of  Mr.  Dobson  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Bridges's  In  a  Village 
(Mathews)  volume — a  collection  of  homely,  simple,  honest 
verse  answering  to  the  title.  Here  are  two  stanzas  from  a 
pretty  bit  of  sentiment  called  "The  Old  Church  "  : 

Old  sin- worn  roof,  how  many  prayers 

Yoirr  ready  chinks  have  upward  passed ! 
How  many  thousand  burdening  cares 

Of  weary  men  on  Heaven  you've  cast ! 
The  shoemaker's  remorseful  throes. 

The  soul-touched  grocer's  promise  rasher, 
The  penitence  that  weekly  rose 

From  publican  and  haberdasher. 

And  could  I  still,  as  oft  before 

I  was  on  many  a  happy  Sunday, 
Be  here  the  little  child  once  more 

I  may  have  ceased  to  be  on  Monday, 
And  shed  my  troubles  when  I  come 

To  this  dear  porch,  I  would  not  sorrow, 
No  glimpse  of  the  millennium 

Forbade  me  take  them  up  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Bridges  lacks  the  epigrammatic  touch,  but  he  is  better 
company  than  many  more  ambitious  poets. 
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We  must  admit  that  on  coming  to  a  volume  entitled 
Ballads  of  Evolution  (Cambomo  Printing  Co.)  we  expect 
more  than  its  author,  Mr.  Herbert  Thomas,  gives  us.  The 
name  is  so  full  and  impressive.  But  Mr.  Thomas, 
although  no  creative  scientific  mind  is  his,  is  genial  and 
right-hearted,  and  a  true  son  of  Cornwall.  By  way  of 
frontispiece  he  offers  his  own  portrait,  in  fancy  dress ; 
which  may  be  a  triumph  of  Nathan's  art,  but  is  not  the 
best  preparation  for  serious  verses.  Wo  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Thomas  is  among  the  poets  who  eulogise  Mr. 
Gladstone. 


Novels  of  modem  life  in  blank  verse  are  hard  reading, 
but  they  sometimes  yield  amusing  results.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  no  one  possessing  a  sense  of  humour  would 
attempt  such  a  task :  hence  when  such  a  task  is  attempted 
there  is  sport  for  tlie  cynical  observer.  Edmund:  a 
Metrical  Tale  (Stock),  by  Mr.  Albert  L.  Carpenter,  is  not 
destitute  of  sport.     Here  is  a  passage : 

Gradual  the  cicatrice  affliction's  plough 
Had  torn  iu  Edith's  heart  less  aching  Biuoothed. 
And  with  th'  increasing  stir  of  life  her  love 
Sprang  from  its  ashes  like  the  Phoenix,  flapped 
Its  all-enfolding  pinions  as  of  old, 
Expelling  every  suppliant  to  the  heart, 
His  eyrie. 
Subsequently  Edith  enters  a   nunnery,   while    Edmund 
becomes  a  philanthropist.     We  cannot  honestly  say  that 
poesy  is   the    richer  for  Edimmd :    a  Metrical  Tale,    but 
collectors  of  odd  euphemisms  may  be. 


The  author  of  Scotland  for  Ever  (Douglas),  Mr.  R.  W. 
Seton  Watson,  is  intensely  patriotic.  After  his  poetry,  we 
are  tempted  to  read  anti-Scottish  sentiments  by  Dr.  John- 
son, or  the  saturnine  John  Cleveland,  by  way  of  antidote. 
But  to  Caledonians  stern  and  wild  this  little  book  should 
be  welcome.  Also  to  Wykehamists,  for  there  is  a  section 
devoted  to  Winchester  School.  We  quote  a  stanza  from  a 
football  song  : 

Here's  a  health  to  all  Wykehamists— Blue,  Red,  or  Brown. 
May  they  ne'er  meet  in  life  one  who  can  hot  them  down  I 
For  they'll  rally  round  Canvas  as  oft  as  they  may, 
And  still  love  the  old  School,  with  its  world  and  its  play. 
Wykehamists  wiU  know  what   "  hotting  down  "  is.     We 
can  only  conjecture. 

When  a  man  calls  himself  a  jester  we  are  led  to  expect 
either  fun  or  pathos.  Mr.  Raymond  Coulson,  the  author 
of  A  Jester's  Jingles  (Skeffington),  has  little  of  the  first 
and  none  of  the  second.  He  offers  mere  comic-paper  verse. 
The  echo  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  "Match"  is  one  of  his  best 
things : 

If  you  were  "  Honey  dew,"  dear. 

And  1  the  silver  leaf, 
A  cigarette  we'd  be,  dear, 
And  I  would  cling  to  thee,  dear, 
Together  I  and  you,  dear. 

Would  share  our  fiery  grief, 
If  you  were  "  Houeydew,"  dear, 
And  I  the  paper  leaf. 

The  confusion  of  "  you  "  and  "  thee  "  ought  to  have  been 
avoided ;  but  this  Jester  has  no  eyes  for  such  niceties. 


Mb.  Eeoinald  B.  Span's  Po«m$  of  Two  World*  (Digby  ft 
Long)  we  notice  because  it  is  typical  of  so  many  volomM 
of  verse  that  reach  us.  The  others  we  are  not  considering ; 
it  is  quite  useless ;  the  authors  do  not  write  for  criticism, 
but  sing  because  they  must,  and  blame  or  praise  is  imma- 
terial. Most  of  them  are  fairly  fluent — Mr.  Span  is ;  have 
very  little  to  say — Mr.  Span  has;  say  it  without  dis- 
tinction— Mr.  Span  does  (thus : 

A  child  of  Nature,  frank  and  true, 

Upholding  Natiu-e's  banner : 
Brave  and  noble,  through  and  through. 

Disciple  of  Diana), 

and  are  gentle  and  innocent  of  malice.     To  notice  such 
work  serves  no  purpose. 


Gladstone  :  a  Depreciation. 

Democracy  and  Liberty.     By  W.  E.  Lecky.     New  Edition. 
(Longmans.     12s.) 

In  an  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Democracy  and 
Liberty  Mr.  Lecky  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  place 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  will  occupy  in  history.  We  are  sure 
that  in  doing  so  he  has  tried  to  be  fair ;  we  are  equally 
sure  that  he  has  not  succeeded.  It  was  perhaps  impossible 
that  he  should.  The  observer  at  Chamouniz  cannot 
appreciate  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc — he  is  overshadowed 
by  the  majestic  mass,  and  must  either  remove  himself  many 
miles  or  scale  the  summit  if  he  is  to  realise  the  mountain's 
greatness.  The  mere  fact  of  being  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
temporary prevents  Mr.  Lecky  from  doing  the  one,  and,  as 
for  the  other,  only  a  Bismarck  or  a  Beaconsfield  could  hope 
to  attempt  it  with  success.  Mr.  Lecky,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  frankly  admits  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
the  definite  verdict  of  history  can  be  pronounced  on  that 
extraordinary  career  and  yet  more  extraordinary  mind; 
but  we  feel  constrained  to  add  that  we  wish  he  made  no 
attempt  to  anticipate  it.  The  world  would  have  lost  an 
excellent  example  of  Mr.  Lecky's  always  admirable  style, 
but  it  would  have  been  spared  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
historian  descending  to  the  level  of  a  party  pamphleteer. 

There  is  so  much  that  liad  better  have  been  left  unsaid. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage : 

Few  men  have  had  so  many  faces,  and  the  wonderful 
play  of  his  features  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  speaking.  It  was  a  ooimtenanoe 
eminently  fitted  to  express  enthusiasm,  pathos,  profound 
melancholy,  commanding  power  and  lofty  disdain ;  there 
were  moments  when  it  could  take  an  expression  of  intense 
cimning,  and  it  often  darkened  into  a  scowl  of  passionate 
auger.  In  repose  it  did  not  seem  to  me  good.  With  its 
tightly  compressed  lips  and  fierce,  abstracted  gace  it 
seemed  to  express  not  only  extreme  determination,  bnt 
also  great  vindictiveness,  a  quality,  indeed,  by  no  means 
wanting  in  his  nature,  though  it  was,  I  think,  more  fre- 
quently directed  against  classes  or  parties  than  against 
individuals.  He  had  a  wonderful  eye — a  bird-of-prey  eye 
— fierce,  luminous  and  i-estless.  "  When  he  differed  from 
you,"  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  his  once  said  to  me, 
"  there  were  moments  when  he  would  give  you  a  glance  as 
if  he  would  stab  you  to  the  heart."  There  was  something, 
indeed,  in  his  eye  in  which  more  than  one  experienced 
judge  saw  dangerous  symptoms  of  possible  insanity. 
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That  is  not  history :  it  is  merely  brilliant  scandal,  and  the 
final  sentence  is  equally  cruel  and  unworthy  of  the  writer. 
It  may  weU  be  that  posterity  will  not  endorse  "  the 
language  of  indiscriminating  eulogy  "  which  followed  Mr. 
Gladstone's  death,  but  we  feel  even  more  certain  that  it 
will  reject  the  suggestion  that  "the  texture  of  his  intellect 
was  commonplace,"  or  that  "  the  subtleties  and  ingenuities 
of  distinction  in  which  he  was  inexhaustibly  futile  were 
nearly  always  the  mere  subtleties  of  debate."  The  author 
of  such  an  estimate  of  such  a  mind  almost  brings  us  to 
believe  that  he  shares  the  vulgar  error  of  rejecting  as 
absurd  all  dialectic  which  the  listener  cannot  immediately 
receive.  Much  the  same  criticism  has,  we  believe,  been 
made  upon  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  the  Angelic  Doctor 
remains  and  his  critics  make  no  great  figure  to-day. 

Mr.  Lecky  has   not  faUed  to  note   the  width  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mind,  but  he  has  failed  to  measure  its  depths. 
To  Mr.  Lecky  he  is  an  enthusiastic  and  whoUy  untrust- 
worthy rhetorician,  permeated  with  a  kind  of  religion  of 
which  our  author  has  little  knowledge  and  with  which  he 
has  no  sympathy,  and  gifted  with  a  conveniently  elastic 
conscience.     To  our  mind  he  completely  misses  the  key 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  almost  unique  character — that  intense 
and  magnificent  egoism  which  has  dominated  aU  the  great 
leaders  of  mankind.     Mr.  Gladstone  believed  in  himself 
as  Mahomet  believed  in  himself,  as  Napoleon,  as  Csesar. 
Withal,  he  was  religious — Christian,  if  you  will — to  the 
very  core  of  his  being,  and  every  moment  when  he  was 
out  of  power  waa  a  moment  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Devil  was  being  done.     This,   and  not  the  introduction 
"into   the  perorations    of  his  political  and   even  party 
speeches "  of  "  God,  duty,  honour,  justice,  moral  obliga- 
tion.   Divine   guidance,"   was   the   secret   at   once  of  his 
tremendous  power  over  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  his 
amazing  readiness  to   adopt    any  policy  which    seemed 
likely  to  restore  him  to  power.     To  Mr.  Lecky  this  makes 
him  appear  in  his  later  years  as  a  mere  demagogue  ;  but 
there  were  never  two  characters  so  dissimilar  as  those  of 
Gladstone  and  Cleon,  even  when  the  English  statesman 
seemed  most  indebted  to  the  arts  of  the  Athenian  politician. 
To   the   aristocratic   trend   of    Mr.    Gladstone's    nature 
Mr.  Lecky  does  full  justice,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
appreciate  at  all  the  innate  conservatism  of  his  mind.     It 
is  no  paradox,  but  the  simple  truth,  that  he  was  never  at 
any  time  a  Liberal  in  the  sense  that  the  great  bulk  of  his 
followers  were  and  are.      For  injustice  he  had  an  almost 
divine  hatred,  but  for  privilege  he  had  not  even  dislike. 
Nothing  is  more  helpful  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  his 
real  sentiments  than  to  note  the  gradual  process  of  change 
in  his  mind  which  accompanied  the  remarkable  struggle 
that  ended  in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
There   was  nothing  of  the  Liberation  Society  about  his 
attitude.     Into  that  great  revolution  he  was  forced,  as  he 
conceived,  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  circumstances  which 
drove  him  to  a  choice  of  evils.      What  he   did  he   did 
strongly,  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  him  that,  having  once  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  change  of  front,  he  bent  all  the  resources  of 
his  splendid  moral  and  intellectual  gifts  to  carry  his  country- 
men with  him.     Mr.  Gladstone  was,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
consistent statesman  who  ever  ruled  a  great  empire,  but, 
Mr.  Lecky  notwithstanding,  he  was  always  sincere. 


The  School  Beside    the  Abbey. 

Annals  of  Westminster  School.    By  J.  Sargeaunt.    (Methuen. 

7s:  6d.) 
Me.  Sakgeaunt's  history  is  straightforward  and  sober.  For 
quaintness  the  reader  must  search  diligently,  for  humour 
he  will  look  in  vain ;  but  if  he  is  intent  only  on  the  life  of 
the  School,  from  its  inception  to  the  present  day,  he  will  find 
all  that  he  asks.     He  must  not  ask  for  trimmings. 

To  our  mind  the  Busby  chapter  is  the  making  of  the  book 
as  a  book.  Busby  began  as  a  Westminster  boy,  passed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  gained  fame  both  as  a  scholar  and  an 
actor  (acted,  indeed,  so  well  that  he  might  have  taken  to 
the  stage  as  a  profession  had  not  the  opportunity  of  ruling 
Westminster  came  to  him).  He  was  made  head  master  in 
1638,  and  remained  in  control  until  1695.  This  means  that 
during  one  of  England's  most  unsettled  periods,  and  a 
time  when  more  than  once  the  School  seemed  doomed. 
Busby  held  to  his  post  and  conquered  all  difficulties.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  Busby  was 
a  Eoyalist.  He  was,  however,  accused  of  ploughing  with 
Parliamentary  heifers.  Let  us  leave  it  by  calling  him  a  man 
of  nice  tact.  One  of  his  most  trying  experiences  was  the 
conflict  with  Edward  Bagshaw,  who  became  in  1656  second 
master,  in  succession  to  Thomas  Vincent,  whose  suscepti- 
bility to  false  Latin  was  such  that  he  could  endure  his  post 
no  longer.  Bagshaw  no  sooner  was  in  a  position  of 
authority  than  he  showed  himself  a  Eoundhead  and  a 
puppy.  He  scoffed  at  Busby's  classes  in  Arabic,  he  sug- 
gested that  Busby's  Greek  grammar  might  be  improved. 
He  wore  his  hat  in  the  Abbey.  Busby  tried  several  plans 
to  make  the  place  too  hot  for  him,  and  at  last  procured  his 
suspension.  Bagshaw,  however,  refused  to  obey,  and 
fortified  himself  in  the  tower  of  the  dormitory.  Thither, 
under  Busby's  instructions,  went  an  army  of  the  boys  and 
removed  Bagshaw  by  force.  Few  schoolboys  have  such 
opportunities. 

Subsequently  Bagshaw  took  the  only  revenge  left  to 
angry  scholars  :  he  wrote  a  book  against  Busby.  But  he 
had  been  born  under  an  evil  star,  and  it  all  profited  him 
nothing.  He  became  a  Conventicler,  was  haled  to  various 
prisons,  and  died  comparatively  young.  Busby  did  not 
lay  down  his  authority  until  he  was  a  very  old  man. 
During  his  fifty-seven  years  of  office  he  practically  made 
the  School.  Mr.  Sargeaunt,  however,  says  very  little  of 
Busby  as  a  man.  Of  his  terrible  swishings  there  is  no 
word,  neither  allegation  nor  denial,  although  the  legends 
that  have  gathered  about  them  are  numerous  ;  nor  does  he 
offer  a  list  of  Busby's  more  famous  pupils.  Considering 
how  largely  Busby  bulks  in  the  history  of  Westminster, 
we  think  that  less  than  justice  has  been  done  to  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  great  picturesque  figures  of  scholasticism, 
and  Mr.  Sargeaunt  should  have  remembered  this.  One  of 
the  Deans  of  Westminster  during  Busby's  time  was  John 
Dolben,  whose  glory  it  was  in  the  Great  Fire  to  march 
a  body  of  King's  scholars  to  the  flaming  city  and  there 
save  the  church  of  St.  Diinstan's-ia-the-East.  Af terwarda 
William  Taswell,  one  of  the  Westminsters,  stood  upon  the 
bridge  in  Palace-yard  and  read  Terence  by  the  light  of 
burning  St.  Paul's.  This  should  obliterate  Nero'a  great 
feat. 
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Mr.  Sargeaiint  places  in  his  appendix  some  old  accounts, 
and  fragments  of  letters  written  in  1 690  by  Mary,  Countess 
of  Caithness,  concerning  her  son  Colin,  then  at  the  School. 
We  quote  a  passage  : 

Colin  is  a  busio  man  at  all  his  leasons  is  every  day  at 
Seoul  all  this  wiuter  befor  7  o'clock  and  his  wax  candle 
with  him  and  doth  not  come  out  until  past  ij  and  they 
returne  at  i  and  stays  until  neir  six ;  this  was  far  from  his 
dyot  at  horn ;  and  in  the  great  cold  Seoul  he  sits  the  whole 
day  over  w"'  out  a  hatt  or  cap;  and  all  the  windows 
break  and  yet  thanks  be  to  god  he  taks  very  wel  w"'  it 
tho  he  never  seeth  a  fir  but  in  my  hous  ;  at  the  begining 
his  felow  scolers  were  hard  on  him  upon  the  account  of  his 
Nation  but  he  dooth  now  hold  up  pretie  wel  either  at 
scolding  or  boxing  with  them ;  however,  I  fear  I  los  a 
Scotsman  for  he  begins  to  get  ther  words  and  actsent. 

Here  we  leave  a  book  which  we  cannot  consider  has 
been  well  enough  done.  There  is  material  and  to  spare  ; 
but  Mr.  Sargoaunt  lacks  the  capacity  to  treat  it  with  the 
interest  it  deserves.  It  is  not  enough,  in  writing  tho 
history  of  a  great  and  illustrious  school,  merely  to  state 
events  in  their  order  of  occurrence.  There  are  human 
touches  needed  too,  character-sketches,  and  the  many  littlo 
splashes  of  colour  that  make  histories  live.  The  book  has 
many  excellent  pictures — views  and  portraits — one  of  which 
we  reproduce. 


Salmon  and  Sea-Trout. 

Salmon  and  Sea-Trout.     By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.     "The 
Angler's  Library."     (Lawrence  &  Bullen.) 
[By  a  Soots  Angleh.] 

The  coming  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  book  reminds  me 
that  on  certain  waters  in  Scotland  the  season  during  which 
salmon  may  be  lawfully  caught  has  already  opened.  I 
should  like  to  be  fishing,  even  though  the  air  is  snell ;  but, 
as  duty  ties  me  to  town,  I  have  been  spending  a  happy 
afternoon  over  Sir  Herbert's  latest  work.  Sir  Herbert 
writes  so  many  books  that  I  wonder  how  he  finds  time  to 
fish ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  does  fish,  and  he 
put  his  experiences  to  good  use.  This  is  really  an  excellent 
work.  In  thoroughness  and  in  style  it  is  much  above  the 
average  book  on  angling.  Most  anglers,  when  they  seek 
to  shine  in  literature,  become  complacent  persons,    gar- 


rulous or  pompous,  who  bore  us  to  the  verge  of  slumber 
but  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is  not  one  of  these.  He  has 
approached  liis  tlieme  in  a  workmanlike  spirit,  and  has 
achieved  his  task  with  workmanlike  precision.  The  book, 
it  is  true,  is  not  all  new.  Frequently  we  come  upon 
chapters  which  I  have  read  in  serial  sheets.  Still, 
I  am  not  annoyed.  Notably  as  regards  his  theories 
that  salmon  do  not  feed  in  fresh  water,  and  that  salmon 
and  trout  are  colour-blind,  he  received  much  criticism 
when  he  was  publishing  his  expositions  serially ;  and, 
although  he  has  not  changed  his  opinions  much,  he  has 
paid  respect  to  the  criticisms,  and  always,  when  dealing 
with  disputed  points,  writes  with  temperance.  In  short, 
this  work  presents  to  us  the  ripest  knowledge  of  its  subject 
which  is  available. 

It  cannot  have  been  easy  to  write  the  book.  Even  by 
the  water-side,  with  rod  in  hand  and  fish  on  the  feed,  it  is 
difficult  to  teach  the  art  of  angling.  One  may  have 
full  knowledge ;  but  the  knowledge,  through  years  of 
practice,  has  become  instinctive,  and  an  instinct  is  exactly 
the  thing  which  you  cannot  impart.  As  well  try  to  make 
a  German  scholar  adopt  the  literary  style  of  Stevenson  as 
hope  for  immediate  and  successful  results  from  the  clearest 
instructions  as  to  how  a  novice  is  to  get  the  fly  to 
the  fish.  The  last  man  I  essayed  to  teach  had  been  a 
bushranger  in  Australia.  He  thought  he  would  manage 
all  right  if  he  used  the  rod  as  he  was  wont  to  use  the 
bullock -whip.  Tho  result  was  painful.  "Crack!"  went 
the  tail-fiy  in  the  air  behind  him,  and  when  the  line  fell  in 
a  coil  at  his  feet  the  lure  was  no  longer  on  the  cast.  A 
timorous  gentleness  is  little  less  disastrous.  It  also  lands 
the  Line  in  a  coil  somewhere.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  knows 
this  difficulty  so  well  that  he  looks  the  knotty  point  straight 
in  the  face  and  passes  jocularly  on.  His  remark  is  worth 
reciting : 

Take  the  Spey  cast,  for  example — that  knack  by  which 
a  long  line  is  drawn  from  the  water  in  bewildering  curves 
till  the  fly  rests  for  a  moment  on  the  stream  close  in  front 
of  the  angler,  apparently  utterly  out  of  bis  control,  when 
a  smart  downward  cut  of  the  rod  sends  it  whirUng  thirty 
yards  across  the  current  —  who  can  describe  the  exact 
adjustment  of  poise  and  force  essential  to  the  execution  of 
this  most  diflicult  manccuvre  ?  Kot  I,  forsooth,  for  I  am 
no  master  of  the  Spey  cast.  When  there  is  a  cliff  or  a 
high  bank  behind  me,  when  the  stream  runs  at  a  kindly 
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angle  and  the  wind  is  not  too  unfriendly,  above  all,  when 
there  is  no  professional  critic  looking  on,  I  am  able  to  pro- 
ject the  line  somehow  in  fair  fashiou  towards  the  desired 
place.     But  as  for  trying  to  explain  how  this  is  done — 
perish  the  thought ! 
That  is  right.     Any  endeavour  to  explain  an  instinctive 
aptitude  would  be  quite  useless.     All  casts,  however,  are 
not  so  difficult  as  the  Spey  cast ;  and  no  novice  in  angling 
who  chances  to  read  these  words  need  be  scared  by  the 
passage   from   Sir   Herbert   which   I   have  quoted.      All 
knowledge  about  his  subject  which  is  capable  of  being  set 
forth  on  the  printed  page  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  conveys 
lucidly. 

The  opening  chapter  arrested  my  attention  much.  Like 
most  men  in  this  pessimistic  time,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  poacher  and  the  Lord  Manufacturer  were, 
between  them,  rapidly  ruining  the  salmon  streams.  I 
was  wrong.  The  poacher,  indeed,  has  weU-nigh  ruined 
the  Tweed,  once  the  best  salmon  river  in  the  kingdom. 
The  poacher  there  is  a  constituent  of  honourable  members 
of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parley  who  respect  their  seats 
more  than  their  souls;  the  Lord  Manufacturer  supplies 
the  funds  to  administer  which,  when  Parley  sets  to  work 
again,  someone  will  be  appointed  in  room  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  as  chief  trustee  in  the  estate  of  the  late  Liberal 
Party;  consequently,  there  being  so  many  poachers,  and 
the  Lord  Manufacturer  being  always  free  to  flourish  a  shut 
purse  before  the  beards  of  the  distraught  gentlemen  who 
carry  on  the  business  of  Progress  and  Eeform,  the  Tweed 
is  both  robbed  and  polluted  with  impunity.  In  nearly 
all  other  suitable  waters,  however,  fish  of  the  salmon- 
kind,  instead  of  becoming  fewer,  are  prospering  greatly. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is  able  to  give  quite  a  cheerful 
account  of  the  good  which  fish-culture,  together  with  im- 
proved drainage,  is  achieving.  The  stock  of  salmon  in  the 
Aberdeenshire  Dee  "  has  enormously  increased  "  ;  the  fine 
rivers  of  Sutherland  show  a  marked  improvement ;  the 
north  Tyne  "  became  in  an  amazingly  short  space  of 
years  the  most  prolific  salmon  river  in  England  "  ;  "next 
to  it  in  amount  of  produce  of  salmon  comes  the  Usk," 
which  once  was  a  cause  of  depression  to  many  a  sports- 
man. Even  the  Thames  has  a  brightening  future.  Below 
London  it  is  now  actually  less  polluted  than  the  Tyne  in 
its  lower  reaches ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  we  may  expect  to  be  salmon-fishing  successfully 
not  far  above  Richmond.  All  this  is  the  best  of  news ; 
but  it  renders  me  the  more  intolerant  of  the  state  of  affairs 
here  and  there  in  Scotland.  Some  means  to  put  an  end 
to  the  desolating  clash  of  interests  between  the  upper 
proprietors  and  the  lower  must  be  found.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  makes  suggestions  on  that  matter,  and  I  trust 
that  when  next  the  subject  is  before  Parliament  the  Irish 
patriots  will  be  good  enough  not  to  block  the  Bill.  The 
poachers  and  the  captains  of  industry  on  the  Tweed  cause 
graver  thoughts  ;  but  there  might  be  a  way  with  them 
also.  The  means  of  which  I  am  thinking  is  sanctioned 
by  the  sacred  memory  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  wishing 
to  Liberalise  the  Lords  without  abolishing  the  Second 
Chamber,  thought  of  strengthening  the  Peerage  by 
adding  to  it  five  hundred  Liberals  chosen  at  random. 
Why  should  not  the  Queen,  advised  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
confer   knighthoods   or   baronetcies    on    all   the    Eadical 


legislators  who  come  from  Borderland?  The  honourable 
gentlemen  might  then  feel  it  due  to  themselves  to  cultivate 
sportsmanlike  and  other  ancient  prejudices  appropriate  to 
men  of  rank,  and  that  would  mean  the  undoing  of  their 
understanding  with  those  who  are  ruining  the  river  on 
which  Sir  Walter  fished.  Lest  anyone  should  suspect 
that  I  have  been  writing  in  a  Tory  temper  inimical  to 
the  Eights  of  Man,  I  wQl,  to  show  that  I  am  a  humani- 
tarian philosopher  after  all,  conclude  these  few  remarks 
by  echoing,  with  fervour,  a  thoroughly  sound  social  senti- 
ment from  the  scriptures  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell:  "The 
favourite  argument  that  God  made  fish,  not  for  the  diver- 
sion of  landlords,  but  for  the  use  of  mankind,  may  be 
extended  indefinitely.  God  made  strawberries  as  well  as 
salmon ;  but  if  all  the  strawberry-beds  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public  by  Act  of  Parliament,  how  many  people 
would  get  enough  to  make  any  jam  ?  " 


By 


The  Great  Sultan. 

Saladin  and  the    Fall  of  the   Kingdom   of  Jerusalem. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     5s.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  Saladin'is  a  house- 
hold name  this  is  the  first  English  biography  of  him  that 
has  been  published.      Scott's  portrait  of  the  chivalrous 


THE  TAKIXG  OF  JERUSALEM. 
From  a  Painted  Window  at  St.  De-^ys  (.TweJ/th  Century). 

Moslem  in  The  Talisman  is  excellent,  but  it  has  neither  the 
fulness  nor  the  sanction  of  biography.  Mr.  Lane-Poole 
is  the  first  English  writer  to  approach  the  subject  of 
Saladin  and  his  civil  and  military  exploits  with  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  treat  them  thoroughly.  He  has  gone  to 
the  two  Arabic  records — those  of  Bahn-ed-din  and  Ibn-el- 
Athir — and  to  the  other  Eastern  writings  in  which 
Saladin's  life  is  preserved ;  and  also  to  several  chronicles 
on  the  Christian  side,  notably  those  of  William  of  Tyre 
and  Ernoul,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Eichard  II.  Nearly  all 
these  records  are  contemporary,  and  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has 
constructed  from  them  a  narrative  at  once  exhaustive  and 
vivid.      He  has  reduced   his  introductory  matter  to  the 
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smallest  limit  possible,  confining  it  to  a  survey  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  in  the  century  preceding  Saladin's 
birtli  in  1 138.  The  quaint  illustration  which  we  reproduce 
belongs  to  the  First  Crusade,  and  represents  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  in  1099. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  after  this  date  Saladin  laid  his 
groat  siege  to  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  with  a  success 
and  with  accompaniments  of  chivalry  and  mercy  which 
still  dazzle  the  imagination.  It  was  on  September  20,  1187, 
that  he  took  up  his  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
but  the  towers  of  Tancred  and  David,  and  the  sun  vexing 
the  eyes  of  his  soldiers,  he  moved  to  the  eastern 
walls.  The  Christians  thought  he  had  abandoned  the 
siege ;  they  knew  better  on  the  morrow,  and  on 
October  2,  with  bleeding  hearts,  they  signed  the  capitula- 
tion. They  were  then  prisoners  of  war,  and  must  ransom 
themselves  within  forty  days,  each  man  to  pay  ten  pieces 
of  gold  for  his  liberty,  and  two  women  or  ten  children  to 
be  reckoned  as  one  man.  Uf  the  poor  seven  thousand 
should  go  free  on  payment  of  thirty  thousand  besants* 
The  clearing  of  the  city  and  the  ransoming  were  carried 
out  in  perfect  order,  with  due  severity  but  with  unheard-of 
mercy.  The  Christians  were  distracted  to  leave  Jerusalem, 
but  they  left,  paying  their  ransoms  at  the  gate  of  David. 

For  forty  days  the  melancholy  procession  trooped  forth 
from  the  gate  of  David,  and  the  term  of  grace  expired- 
Yet  there  still  remained  thousands  of  poor  people  whom 
the  niggardly  burghers  and  rehgious  houses  had  left  to 
slavery.  Then  el-Adil  came  to  his  brother  and  said' 
"  Sire,  I  have  helped  you  by  God's  grace  to  conquer  the 
land  and  this  city,  I  therefore  pray  you  give  me  a  thousand 
slaves  from  the  poor  people  within."  To  Saladin's  ques- 
tion, what  he  would  do  with  them,  he  answered  he  would 
do  as  pleased  himself.  Then  the  Sultan  gave  him  the 
thousand  slaves,  and  el-Adil  set  them  all  free  as  an 
offering  to  God.  Then  came  the  Patriarch  and  Balian,  and 
begged  likewise,  and  Saladin  gave  them  another  thousand 
slaves,  and  they  were  set  free.  Then  said  Saladin  to  his 
officers:  "My  brothcir  has  made  his  alms,  and  the 
Patriarch  and  Balian  have  made  theirs,  now  I  would  fain 
make  mine."  And  he  ordered  his  guards  to  proclaim 
throughout  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  that  all  the  old  people 
who  could  not  pay  were  free  to  go  forth.  And  they  came 
forth  from  the  postern  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  their  going 
lasted  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  night  fell. 

Such  was  Saladin's  greatness  of  soul.  Let  the  reader 
who  desires  to  know  his  bravery,  his  amiability  at  court, 
his  endurance  in  the  field,  his  wholehearted  will  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  Islam  cause,  consult  Mr.  Lane-Foole's 
full  and  interesting  pages. 


Royal  Biography. 

Elizahoth,    Empress     of    Amtria.      By    A.     de     Burgh. 
(Hutchinson.) 

This  book  had,  of  course,  to  be  written,  and  written  after 
a  certain  convention.  Mr.  de  Burgh  adopts  the  proper 
attitude  and  writes  it  on  his  knees.  His  qualifications 
appear  to  be  that  he  has  "  personally  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  the  illustrious  lady,"  that  he  "  has  had  the  privi- 


lege of  knowing  some  of  those  who  were  in  her  etUourag*" 
and  that  he  has  accesa  to  certain  newspaper  file*.  He  ha« 
also  a  profound  respect  for  membeni  of  Imperial  and 
Boyal  houses  aa  well  aa  for  those  in  their  inlourage.  Thmt 
equipped  he  conducts  us  through  palaces,  and  discourses  of 
illustrious  personages  and  Imperial  consorts  with  the  air 
of  the  butler  who  shows  you  over  the  historic  mansion. 
One  of  the  entourage  must  have  told  him  how  the  Archduke 
Itudolf  "  proposed  in  person  "  to  Princeaa  Stephanie  in  the 
conservatory  at  Laiiken.  "As  soon  aa  they  were  alone, 
the  Crown  Prince  approached  her  Boyal  Highness  with  a 
low  and  formal  obeisance,  saying,  '  Madam,  will  you  take 
me  for  a  husband  ? '  To  which  plain  question  the  Princeia 
simply  replied,  curtseying  deeply,  'Yes,  your  Imperial 
Highness.'  '  Your  Boyal  Highness's  answer  makes  me 
supremely  happy,'  observed  the  Archduke."  Such  is  the 
world  into  which  Mr.  de  Burgh  gives  us  a  glimpse — over 
the  shoulders  of  the  entourage.  He  is  also  able  to  tell  us 
which  of  Heine's  poems  the  Emjjress  marked  in  her 
volumes,  and  even  to  give  us  a  translation  of  them.  Here 
is  the  first.     You  cannot  fail  to  recognise  it : 

Your  little  hand  lay  on  my  heart,  dearest  dear ! 
Do  you  in  that  small  room  a  great  knocking  hear  ? 
There  a  carpenter  dwells,  hard  and  uunning  is  be, 
Who  is  nailing  together  a  coffin  for  me. 

That  will  suffice  to  give  you  the  measure  of  the  author's 

literary  style. 


The  Kingdom  of  Rhodes. 

Rhodesia  and  its  Government.     By  H.  C.  Thomson.     (Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.     lOs.  6d.) 

Tuts  book  is  a  very  curious  amalgam,  and  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  the  Balaam  order  of  literature.  Mr. 
Thomson,  who  is  apparently  a  war  corrosp<mdent,  would 
seem  to  have  gone  out  to  South  Africa  as  what  is  nowadays 
called  a  Commissioner,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  had  strong 
notions  about  Mr.  Bhodes  and  Bhodesia  and  ethics, 
which  somehow  seem  stronger  in  a  London  armchair  than 
on  the  veldt  among  the  Matabili.  But  Mr.  Thomson  has 
come  under  the  personal  influence  and  mag^netism  of 
Mr.  Bhodes,  and  cannot  help  letting  his  admiration  of  the 
empire -maker  slip  out,  even  though  it  seems  against  the 
g^ain.  He  notes  that  in  Mashonaland  a  man  said  to  him 
that  nobody  wanted  to  interfere  with  Lord  Salisbury. 
"As  long  as  he  lives  he  will  be  the  Premier,  but  when  he 
dies  Cecil  Bhodes  is  going  to  be  the  next  Prime  Minister, 
and  he'll  settle  the  native  question  because  he  understands 
all  about  it."  Mr.  Thomson  confesses  that  Mr.  Bhodes's 
enormous  power  is  due  to  his  personality  as  much  as  to 
his  wealth,  and  that  even  in  the  Dutch  Bepublics  they  do 
not  think  that  he  is  influenced  by  sordid  motives,  but  by 
ambition.  But,  after  acknowledging  that  a  strong  per- 
sonal feeling  for  Mr.  Bhodes  exists  all  over  South  Africa, 
and  especially  in  Bhodesia,  the  writer  goes  on  to  make  the 
extraordinary  assertion  that  the  English  Government  ought 
not  to  take  this  into  account  when  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  revocation  of  the  Charter,  but  should 
"consider  the  broad  principles  of   right    and    wrong." 
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If  the  English  Government  were  ever  so  foolish  as  to 
ignore  South  African  feeling  in  this  matter,  they  would 
raise  a  pretty  storm  about  their  ears,  for  the  one  thing 
a  colonist  resents  is  uncalled-for  dictation  from  home. 
Mr.  Thomson  is  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Chartered 
Company  have  failed  to  govern  rightly,  not  wilfully,  but 
from  weakness  of  administration  and  extent  of  territory. 
That  they  have  acquired  more  land  than  they  can  govern 
he  thinks  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  book  was 
evidently  not  written  with  any  such  intention,  but  the 
impression  left  by  its  perusal  is  that  unless  Great  Britain 
wishes  to  fling  South  Africa  after  the  United  States  she 
will  do  well  to  support  those  of  her  blood  who  are  making 
their  homes  and  carving  out  new  provinces  in  the  wide 
lands  north  of  Cape  Town. 


want  you  to  go  out  again,  but  society  is  full  of  these  un- 
meaning phrases."  The  largest  proportion  of  Mr.  Storey's 
pages  is  occupied  with  his  memories  of  Spain,  and  here 
his  narrative  is  whoUy  entertaining. 


A  Painter's  Memories. 

SMchea    from    Memory.      By     G.     A.     Storey,    A.E.A. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.     128.  6d.) 

The  career  of  a  painter  working  his  way  along  acknow- 
ledged grooves  is  not  likely  to  harvest  any  very- 
thrilling  experiences.  Mr.  Storey's  book  is  not  thrilling, 
but  it  is  mildly  entertaining.  As  a  youth  Mr.  Storey 
saw  something  of  the  Eevolution  of  1848  in  Paris,  as 
a  young  artist  he  perambulated  Spain,  and  his  French 
and  Spanish  experiences  are  set  down  here  with  a  light 
hand  and  with  the  aid  of  sketches.  Eetuming  from 
France,  Mr.  Storey  became  the  friend  and  disciple  of  a 
much  older  artist,  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  E.A.  The 
Leslie  home  was  "fuU  of  sunshine  and  laughter,  fuU  of 
originality,  humour,  and  kindliness."  We  do  not  doubt 
this,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say  so,  and  another  thing  to 
make  jokes  and  kindnesses  which  were  successful  in  their 
setting  appear  remarkable  and  interesting  on  paper,  and 
Mr.  Storey's  anecdotes  of  the  family  strike  us  as  being  a 
little  thin. 

Mr.  Storey  saw  much  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  once 
saw  him  imitate  a  pig  with  effect.  Sir  Edwin  had  a  most 
faithful  valet  who  was  called.  Cerberus.  Cerberus  would 
protect  his  master  from  disturbance  at  any  cost,  and  several 
times  told  Prince  Albert  that  "Sir  Hedwin  was  hout." 
Once,  when  accompanying  his  master  to  the  north  by 
train,  Cerberus  fussed  greatly  about  the  luggage.  "  How 
about  them  luggage  ?  "  he  shouted  to  the  guard.  "  What 
luggage?"  "Why,  two  trunks  as  black  as  hink  and 
marked  with  heU?"  "Marked  with  what?"  "Why, 
hell  for  Landseer,  of  course." 

Mr.  Storey  takes  us  back  to  that  dingy  studio  in 
Newman-street  kept  by  James  Mathews  Leigh.  Leigh 
was  a  wonderful  talker,  insomuch  that  one  old  gentle- 
man of  means  affected  to  be  anxious  to  study  art,  and 
came  regularly  with  thb  Itest  equipments,  his  real  aim 
being  to  listen  to  the  plain- spoaKing,  caustic  art  master. 
One  of  Leigh's  aversions  was  unmeaning  phrases.  Calling 
on  him  once,  Mr.  Storey  said  as  he  entered,  "  I  hope  I 
don't  interrupt  you?"  To  which  Leigh  replied,  "You 
can't  help  interrupting  me  if  you  come  in."  "  Then  I  will 
go  out  again."     "  That  is  quite  a  different  thing;  I  don't 


The  New  Far  East. 

The  New  Far  East.  By  Arthur  Diosy.  (Cassell.  168.) 
Mr.  Di(5sy'8  book  is  not  written  for  the  expert,  but  for  the 
many  who,  knowing  a  little  about  the  Far  East,  desire  to 
know  more.  It  is  a  study  of  the  three  nations — the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Koreans  ;  and  of  their  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  Europe  in  the  conditions  created  by  the  new 
state  of  things  arising  out  of  the  defeat  of  China  by  Japan 
in  1894.  It  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  a  gentleman 
of  Hungarian  extraction  should  be  vice-president  of  the 
Japan  Society  ;  but  perhaps  the  explanation  is  found  in 
Mr.  Diosy's  remark  that  the  Magyars  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  races  of  the  Far  East. 

The  author  deals  exhaustively  with  the  subject,  and  is 
refreshingly  accurate  in  his  statements.     But  this  does  not 
imply  that  he  is  not  amusing,   for  his  book  can  be  read  by 
even  that  nonentity,  the  general  reader,  without  any  serious 
mental  strain.     Mr.  Diosy  gives  us  a  word  of  warning  con- 
cerning the  term  "Jap,"  which  is  used  by  us  with  no 
insulting  intention,  but  which  is  most  offensive   to   the 
punctilious  Japanese.     So  much  does  it  irritate  them  that 
a  Japanese  gentleman  once  observed  to  Mr.  Diosy,  "  If  you 
people  call  us  Japs,  we  shall  "—he  paused  before  gravely 
uttering  the  dire  threat—"  we  shall  have  to  call  you  Brits  1 " 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  this  will  not  deter  those  among  us 
who  long  for  brevity  at  any  cost  from  their  evil  ways ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  themselves  do  not  always 
consult  European  prejudices.    For  example,  there  is  a  dark 
legend  of  an  elderly  nobleman  who  attended  a  reception  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  Japan  in  European  evening  dress  com- 
plete in  every  respect  but  one— the  outfitter  from   whom 
he    had    ordered     his     ceremonial    garb     had    omitted 
to  send  home  the  trousers.     But  possibly  this  is  only  an 
invention  of  the   evilly  disposed.      Mr.  Diosy's  remarks 
on  the  home-life  of  the  Japanese  are  written,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  hurried  traveller,  but  from  that  of 
one  who  has  intimate  friends  among  the  people,  and  looks 
at  things  from  the  inside. 

Mr.  Diosy  defends  the  women  of  Japan,  and  points  out 
that  the  Geishu  is  not  the  type,  but  the  exception,  among 
Japanese  womanhood.  To  be  helpful  is  the  one  object  the 
Japanese  woman  is  taught  to  strive  for:  helpful  to  her 
husband's  parents,  to  her  husband,  to  her  children — just 
as  she  has  in  girlhood  been  helpful  to  her  own  parents. 
And  nobly  does  she  realise  what  is  expected  of  her.  But 
the  young  wife  has  not  altogether  an  enviable  position,  for 
by  one  of  those  queer  topsy-turvydoms  which  occur  in 
Japan,  the  mother-in-law — who,  in  the  West,  is  so  often 
the  object  of  cheap  satire — is  a  veritable  terror  in  the  Far 
East — to  the  wife.  The  husband's  mother  insists  on  being 
obeyed  by  her  daughter-in-law,  and  on  seeing  that  her 
beloved  son  is  made  thoroughly  comfortable  by  the  wife 
he  has  brought  home.  In  the  lower  classes  she  frequently 
enforces  her  theories  with  her  metal  tobacco-pipe,  so  that 
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wives  have  been  known  to  seek  refuge  in  suicide.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Diosy,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fair  insight  into  the 
Far  Eastern  mode  of  thought,  and  the  newspaper-reader 
will  hiivo  to  thank  hiiu  for  a  good  deal  of  light  thrown  on 
the  perplexing  Far  Eastern  Question.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  increased  by  the  excellent  illustrations  drawn  by 
the  famous  Japanese  artist  Kubota  Beisen,  who,  though 
ho  has  studied  in  Europe,  is  more  successful  with  purely 
Japanese  subjects  than  with  studies  in  "Western  costume. 


Postscript. 

Lioiir-iiEAKTEi)  and  light-headed  subalterns,  sardonic 
privates,  peppery  colonels  and  majors,  long-suffering  wives 
of  ofRcers — these  are  the  puppets  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Newn- 
ham  Davis's  Military  Dialogues  (Sands  &  Co.)— a  most 
amusing  and  deft  collection  of  army  humours.  The  back- 
ground in  the  main  is  India,  but  it  shifts  to  England  and 
Aldershot.  Practical  jokes;  the  "taking  over"  of  a 
regimental  theatre ;  a  little  wife's  bravery  in  refusing  to 
let  her  distant  husband  know  of  the  extortions  of  the 
native  servants— these  are  some  of  the  subjects.  The 
material  is  slight  enough,  but  the  author  has  geniality 
and  wit,  and  a  light  touch  that  carries  him  through  with 
splendid  spirit.  Military  Dialogues  is  the  best  humoroua 
book  about  the  army  that  has  been  published  for  a  long 
time. 

A  new  edition— the  sixth— of  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Strooter's 
Preciom  Stones  and  Gems  (Bell)  has  just  been  issued.  Mr. 
Streeter  has  so  revised  his  work  that  it  belongs  absolutely 
to  the  present  year.  There  is  a  coloured  plate  of  Indian 
blue  diamonds  which  is  a  joy  to  look  upon. 

Whyte-Melville's  romance,  Ctrise,  readies  us  in  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Lock's  new  three- and-sixpenny  edition.  It  has 
several  lively  illustrations  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

In  Wonders  of  the  Bird  World  (Wells,  Gardner,  Darton 
&  Co.)  we  have  the  gist  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  E. 
Bowdler  Sharpe  on  "  Curiosities  of  Bird  Life  "  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  book  is  a  survey  of  the  more  striking  and  curious 
facts  in  ornithology — such  as  would  interest  an  audience 
and  may  still  awaken  interest  in  readers  who  have  been 
hitherto  indifferent  to  a  fascinating  study. 

The  Year's  Art  (Virtue)  is  just  out  of  its  teens.  The 
feature  of  this  indispensable  handbook  is  a  series  of 
portraits  of  gentlemen  who  own  collections.  Details  of 
each  collector's  treasures  are  given.  In  the  portraits  the 
art  student  may  read,  if  he  is  a  physiognomist,  his  pro- 
bable fate  when  he  asks  "  permission  to  view." 

Messrs.  Mudie  send  us  a  new  edition  of  their  Catalogue. 
It  is  a  well-printed  book,  and,  apart  from  its  obvious  use, 
may  be  used  for  reference  with  advantage. 

Few  English  tourists  who  crowd  the  Swiss  hotels  have 
anything  but  a  mere  guide-book  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Switzerland.  This  is  the  fact  which  probably 
inspired  Mr.  E.  Salisbury  to  translate  Dr.  Karl  Diindliker's 
Manual  of  the  ITistory  of  the  Swiss  People  under  the  title  of 
A  Short  History  of  Switzerland.  (Sonnenschein.)  Mr. 
Salisbury  has  followed  the  second,  and  greatly  improved, 
edition  of  Dr.  Diindliker's  work.  The  arrangement  of  the 
book  is  regulated  by  parts  and  numbered  sections,  and 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  maps. 


Fiction. 

The  Two  Standard*.  By  William  Barry. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.  68.) 
Wk  have  read  few  recent  books  so  full  of  apeoifically 
modem  interests  as  this.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  observations 
and  trenchant  criticisms,  a  museum  of  latter-day  types,  and 
an  inventory,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  of  clamorous 
problems.  To  say  this  is  not  necessarily  to  praise  the 
book  as  fiction ;  and,  indeed,  its  faults  on  this  score  must  be 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader.  Dr.  Barry,  whom  we 
have  known  as  a  distinguished  Quarterly  Beviswtr, 
and  as  the  author  of  The  New  Antigotu,  has  given 
us  rather  the  material  for  art  to  work  upon  than  the 
finished  product.  His  point  of  view  is  far  more  the 
moralist's  than  the  artist's;  his  sense  of  the  emotional 
ctuces  of  modem  life  is  so  keen  that  the  dramatic  is  apt  to 
merge  in  the  rhetorical,  and  the  novelist  to  become  a  mere 
recorder.  The  book  is  very  rich  in  the  root-qualities  of 
literature,  but  the  multiplicity  of  problems  has  baffled  the 
author,  and  he  has  sacrificed  form  to  fulness,  and  renounced 
the  selecting  and  pruning  which  is  the  life  of  art.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  main  fictional  weakness  of  the  work  ;  its 
merits,  conspicuous  as  they  are,  belong  more  properly  to 
another  sphere. 

The  title   is  taken  from   one   of   the  £x«rci»et   of  St. 
Ignatius,  the  famous  parable  which  is  the  Christian  counter- 
part of  the  Choice  of  Herakles.     The  problem  is  as  old  as 
the  world — the  choice  between  the  pleasing  evil  and  the 
bitter  good.    At  first  everything  is  obscure:  other  tests 
predominate   and    the    great  moral  distinction    has    not 
emerged.     The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the  progress 
from  indeterminate  ease  to  the  crisis  which  arrives  soon 
or  late  for  every  man,  when  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  reveals  itself  as  solitary  and  final.     But  this  is  a 
mere  general  description ;  in  detail  the  problem  presents 
itself  in  a  thousand  forms.     From  first  to  last  the  history 
of  Marian  Greystoke's  life  is  a  tissue  of  problems — from 
the  sehwarmerisch  girl's  longing  for  the  g^eat  world,  to  the 
final  renunciation  of  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of 
life.     The  antagonism  between  a  harsh  evangelical  creed 
and  poor  humtm  nature,  between  commercialism  and  art, 
between  love  and  duty,  between  the  tinsel  and  the  gold  in 
character — all  are  presented  with  great  clarity  and  truth. 
It  is  this  which  makes   the  book  complex  and  episodic. 
There  are  scores  of  wheels  within  wheels,  dramas  in  the 
.^schylean  manner  within  dramas  ;  the  author  demands  a 
solution  of  each  jiroblem  which  arises  with  a  moralist's  in- 
sistence, and  he  presents  each  side  fairly  with  more  than  a 
moralist's  candour.     The  work  is   significant  in  a  dozen 
ways — as   an    essay   in    modem   realism  which  demands 
adequacy  in  detail,  as  a  "tale  of  unrest"  which  forbids 
a  facile   completeness,  and,  maybe,  ns    a  revolt,   in   the 
manner  of  Aylwin,  against  a  dapper  and  artificially  perfect 
construction. 

The  writing  is  in  the  grand  manner — very  rich,  coloured, 
and  melodious.  We  think  it  less  successful  in  the  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  production  of  Elven's  two  great  musical 
dramas,  than  in  more  simple  efforts.  The  author  writes 
of  nature  with  a  happy  inspiration : 

A  calm,  dear  day,  with  slowly  fiiding  colours,  warm  in 
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the  west,  tinging  the  whole  sky  with  faintish  purple,  as  of 
henna  darkening  the  finger-tips,  themselves  rosy. 

Or  take  this  of  German  prose  : 

I  don't  feel  sure  that  we  have  any  prose.  Goethe  is  a 
mellow  pipe,  playing  soft  pastorals  clear  as  that  blue  sky, 
and  almost  as  passionless.  "  Werther  "  was  a  tropical 
spring,  soon  past.  Lessing  blows  great  martial  music  out 
of  bronze — classic  bronze;  he  borrowed  from  the  Romans, 
and  is  beyond  imitation.  Then  there  is  Heine,  in  golden 
armour,  stolen  from  the  Middle  Age,  with  a  harlequin's 
jacket  to  damp  and  perplex  the  gleam,  and  a  Hermes' 
wand  wreathed  about  with  roses  and  deadly-nightshade. 
That  is  all  the  prose  we  can  call  our  own. 

Sometimes  the  words  have  a  sting  : 

Mr.  Bandall  Stafford,  who  belonged  to  that  pre- 
established  harmony  which  fits  the  well-bom  for  places  of 
large  emolument. 

Or  again  : 

Heroism  never  died  out ;  nay,  there  was  an  enthusiasm 
of  darkness  as  well  as  of  light.  The  modern  man,  some- 
times a  recluse  in  his  ivory  tower,  dedicated  to  literature, 
art,  metaphysics,  or  self-indulgence,  was  often  effeminate, 
but  always  given  up  to  impulse.  .  .  .  Modem  books 
reeked  with  a  sadness  too  dreadful  to  be  quite  human. 
Behind  their  frivolous  or  desperate  language  the  Terrible 
Shadow  lurked.  For  the  veil  of  things  did  not  hide 
vacancy,  but  powers,  conscious,  never-dying,  between 
whom  a  warfare  went  on  always,  most  embittered  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

But  the  finer  things  in  the  book  defy  quotation.  Such 
are  the  account  of  the  horror  of  Harland's  madness  in 
prison,  the  whole  little  idyll  of  "  Eosa  Munda,"  and  the 
extraordinary  chapter  called  "Mater  Saeva  Cupidinum." 
Now  and  then  we  feel  a  touch  of  the  rhetorical,  the  over- 
strained, or  the  merely  sentimental.  The  plan  of  the 
book,  as  we  have  said,  is  faulty ;  there  is  a  little  too  much 
parade  of  erudition,  and  now  and  then  a  tendency  to  the 
dithyrambic  spoils  the  dignity  of  style.  But,  apart  from 
such  failings,  it  is  a  strong  and  moving  piece  of  work,  full 
of  knowledge  and  delicacy,  a  real  transcript  of  life.  Some 
time  ago  the  study  in  modernity  was  sickly  nervose,  or 
at  the  best  crudely  propagandist.  It  is  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Barry's  book  that  it  is  a  transcript,  sober  and  critical,  with 
no  moral  save  the  old  cosmic  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong. 
His  own  words  furnish  the  most  succinct  summary  of  the 

tale: 

Two  lives — and  the  struggle  for  victory — whichever  won, 
the  issue  is  tragic.  Impulse  and  law,  and  the  martyrs  of 
each.  The  world-movement  passing  through  their  hearts. 
A  romance,  but  also  imalloyed  reality. 


The  Borderland  of  Society.  By  Chasrles  Belmont  Davis. 
(Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  6s.) 
Mr.  Davis  bears  a  name  distinguished  in  modem  American 
literature,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he  writes  astonishingly 
like  his  more  famous  brother.  There  is  the  same  attitude 
towards  life,  the  same  faculty  for  finding  the  picturesque, 
the  same  mild  brightness  of  style.  Most  of  the  tales  in 
this  little  volume  have  been  taken  from  American  maga- 
zines ;  it  had  been  better  if  some — "  La  Gommeuse  "  and 
"  The  Story  of  His  Life,"  for  example — had  remained 
there ;  but  one  or  two  are  good.  The  best  tales  are  a 
couple  which  happen  not  to  have  appeared  in  magazines. 


"  A  Winter  City  Favourite  "  is  a  picture  of  Monte  Carlo 
society,  not  showing  much  original  observation  perhaps, 
but  treating  picturesquely  the  obviously  picturesque,  and 
informed,  towards  the  end,  by  genuine  feeling  and  dramatic 
power.  "At  a  Cafe  Chontant"  is  even  better — quite  in 
the  de  Maupassant  manner — but  marred  by  a  certain 
crudity  in  the  presentation  of  the  climax. 

Mr.  Davis  has  wandered  in  the  purlieus  of  American  and 
continental  cities,  and  has  a  large  reserve  of  exotic  local 
colour,  which  he  uses  generously  yet  with  discretion.  The 
book  is  a  mine  of  strange  information.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  some  dialogue  between  the  freaks  at  a  dime  museum  in 
New  York : 

"  Killed  him  ?  "  said  the  skeleton. 

"Sure,"  said  the  legless  man.  "Died  of  a  broken 
heart.  She  was  a  fine  blonde,  too.  He  met  her  from  the 
platform,  and  married  her  a  week  later  at  her  home  in 
Harlem.  They  were  very  happy  for  a  time,  and  then  she 
took  up  with  a  ticket-chopper  on  the  elevated  road,  and 
Kadcliffe  pined  away  and  died.  She  certainly  did  treat 
him  rough.  You  see,  Billy  couldn't  walk  by  himself,  as 
his  legs  weren't  big  enough  to  carry  him ;  so  when  the 
ticket-chopper  bad  finished  his  work  he  woidd  come  under 
the  window  and  whistle,  and  the  blonde  woman  would  lift 
Billy  out  of  his  chair  and  lay  him  on  his  back,  on  the  floor, 
while  she  went  out,  Billy  used  to  lie  there  on  his  back, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  turtle,  and  kick  and  hollow  [sic] 
for  help.  .  .  .  And  the  worst  of  it  was  the  blonde  and 
the  ticket-chopper  got  fifteen  hundred  dollars  bones 
money." 

"  Bones  money  ':■  "  asked  the  skeleton. 
"  Don't  you  know  what  bones  money  is  ';*    Well,  you  are 
new  in  the  business.     Skeletons  always  sell  their  bones  to 
a  hospital  before  they  die." 
The  virtues  of  Mr.  Davis's  first  book  are  negative  rather 
than  positive.     He  has  more  restraint  than  power,  more 
correctness  than  originality,  more  discretion  than  artistic 
courage.     But  what  effects  he  attempts  he  accomplishes, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  tales  are  very  creditable. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

\_The8e  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  Jinah 

Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. ~\ 
Things  That  Have  Happened.  By  Dorothea  Qeiiahd. 

Fifteen  short  stories  by  the  author  of  A  For(/otten  Sin.     They 
vary  in  complexion   from  comedy  to  tragedy,  as  these  titles 
indicate:  "A  Bit  of  Blue  China,"  "A  Reprieve,"  "Captain 
Ludwey's  Jump,"  "Iwan's  Grave,"  &c. 
The  Paths  of  the  Prudent.  By  J.  8.  Fletcher. 

This  novel  is  described  as  "  a  comedy."  It  is  also  perhaps  to 
be  described  as  a  defence  of  phrenology,  for  the  book  opens 
with  a  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  heroine,  Doriuthia 
Evadne  Clementine  Annwell,  while  she  is  yet  an  inmate  of  Miss 
Hypatia  Watts's  Home  for  the  Upbringing  of  Prudent  Maidens. 
The  Professor  speaks  many  times  more  plainly  than  phrenolo- 
gists usually  do,  and  does  not  hide  from  Miss  Watts  his  conviction 
that  the  exceptionally  demure  Dorinthia  Evadne  Clementine 
Annwell  will  turn  out  an  adventuress.  It  is  perhaps  no  undue 
betrayal  of  the  plot  to  add  that  in  the  last  chapter  Dorinthia 
Evadne  Clementine  AnuweU  is  leaving  the  FrivoUty  Music 
Hall  with  the  Earl  of  Whiteacres,  and  that  the  Professor,  who 
has  seen  her,  is  smoking  a  cigar  in  deep  thought.  A  very  read 
able  novel.     (Methuen.     (is.) 
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The  New  Planet. 

By  an  Astronomer. 

In  the  middle  of  last  August  a  discovery  of  considerable 
interest  to  astronomers  was  made  at  the  Urania  Observa- 
tory, Berlin.  A  new  planet  was  discovered.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  does  not,  however,  entirely  lie 
in  the  fact  that  a  new  member  has  been  added  to  the 
solar  system.  During  a  period  of  just  over  a  century 
such  an  event  has  repeatedly  occurred.  In  1782  Sir 
William  Herschel  discovered  Uranus,  a  large  planet  more 
distant  from  the  sun  than  any  planet  previously  known. 
On  the  first  night  of  the  new  century  Piazzi  discovered  a 
small  planet  in  the  region  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  It  had  long  been  the  idea  of  astronomers  that 
this  region  was  too  vast  to  be  entirely  unoccupied  by 
planets.  There  seemed  to  be  a  break  in  the  series. 
Nearest  to  the  sun  is  Mercury,  then  Venus ;  next  comes 
the  Earth,  then  Mars ;  then,  after  a  double  inter\'al 
Jupiter.  Piazzi's  new  planet  turned  out,  however,  to  be 
too  small  to  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  other  known 
planets.  In  rapid  succession,  however,  more  small  planets 
were  discovered,  and  the  obvious  suggestion  was  that  a 
planet  of  respectable  size  had  broken  up.  More  and  more 
planets  were  discovered.  It  soon  became  too  troublesome 
to  follow  them  all.  It  even  became  too  troublesome  to 
name  them.  After  the  first  few  had  been  discovered, 
numbers  were  used  for  ready  reference.  Now  letters  are 
used.  The  new  planet  is  called  DQ.  The  rate  at  which 
new  planets  are  discovered  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated 
by  remarking  that  there  is  already  a  planet  DE.  Interest 
in  the  discovery  of  minor  planets  was,  however,  almost 
destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  another  largo  planet, 
Neptune,  further  away  even  than  Uranus,  in  1816. 

Considering  that  several  hundred  minor  planets  are 
known,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  discovery  of  planet  DQ 
should  be  thought  so  interesting  as  to  be  worthy  of  a 
paragraph  in  the  newspapers.    The  reason  is,  that  the 


orbit  of  the  new  planet  lies  between  tlie  earth  and 
Mars,  instead  of  between  Han  and  Jupiter,  aa  is  the 
case  with  all  the  other  minor  planets.  Thia  fact  alone 
places  it  in  a  separate  category,  and  entitles  its  diaoovery 
to  rank  in  importance  next  after  the  diaooveries  of 
Uranus,  Neptune,  and  the  first  few  minor  planota.  But 
the  oomporative  nearness  of  the  new  planet  is  of 
interest  in  other  ways  than  aa  a  mere  anomaly,  a  kind 
of  record-breaking.  At  intervals  of  a  little  more  than  two 
years  the  new  planet  comes  into  opposition  to  the  sun— 
that  is  to  say,  the  earth  lies  very  nearly  between  the  planet 
and  the  sun.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  by  drawing 
two  circles  with  the  same  centre  to  represent  the  orbits  of 
the  earth  and  the  planet  round  the  sun,  that  it  is  in  this 
position  that  the  planet's  distance  from  the  earth  is  least. 
When,  however,  an.  opposition  occurs  in  January  the  dis- 
tance is  unusually  small,  for  the  planet  does  not  move  in  a 
circle  round  tho  sun,  but  in  an  ellipse,  and  it  will  then  be 
in  that  part  of  the  ellipse  which  is  nearest  to  the  sun. 
These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  1900,  though  the  opposi* 
tion  in  that  year  will  by  no  means  be  exceptionally  favour- 
able. It  will  be  looked  forward  to  by  astronomers  with 
considerable  interest,  for  the  planet  will  then  supply  a 
means  of  determining  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth 
with  at  least  as  g^eat  accuracy  as  any  other  method  avail- 
able. Newton's  law  of  gravitation  determines  accurately 
the  plan  of  the  solar  system,  but  it  does  not  give  its  scale. 
The  scale  can  only  be  determined  by  measuring  one  line  or 
distance,  and  all  other  distances  are  then  immediately 
determined.  When  the  favourable  opportunity  arrives, 
astronomers  will  try  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  new 
planet.  The  principle  of  [the  method  in  which  this  will  be 
done  is  this :  Two  observers  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  each  other  will  see  the  planet  in  slightly  different 
directions,  the  difference  in  direction  being,  of  course,  the 
angle  at  the  planet  formed  by  the  two  lines  of  sight  drawn 
from  the  two  observers  to  the  planet.  As  a  refinement  on 
the  method,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  two  observers,  since  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  will  in  a  few  hours  carry  an  observer 
several  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  position  in  space 
that  he  occupied  earlier  in  the  evening.  Now,  if  this 
angle  can  be  measured,  the  distance  of  the  planet  is 
known,  and  the  nearer  the  planet  the  bigger  the  angle 
will  be,  and  the  easier  to  measure.  The  distance  of  the 
sun  is  supposed  to  be  about  ninety-three  million  miles, 
but  this  estimate  may,  possibly,  be  wrong  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mUlion  miles.  The  new  planet  may  be  the 
means  of  reducing  this  uncertainty. 

The  brightness  of  the  planet,  of  course,  varies  consider- 
ably with  its  distance  from  the  earth  and  its  position  re- 
latively to  the  sun.  When  at  its  nearest  it  will  probably  be 
visible  with  opera-glasses,  not,  however,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  not  expecte<l  that  it  will  even  then  be 
more  than  a  point  of  light.  Its  diameter,  by  a  very  rough 
estimate,  may  be  put  down  as  twenty  miles,  and  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  million  miles — the  nearest  it  ever 
reaches — twenty  miles  is  not  large  enough  to  measure. 
Finding  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  earth  is,  in 
fact,  finding  how  big  the  earth  (in  diameter  8,000  miles) 
looks  from  the  planet,  and  even  this  will  be  difficult.     To 
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measure  twenty  miles  at  the  same  distance  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question. 

The  planet  is  now  too  faint  to  be  seen.  It  may,  however, 
be  photographed ;  in  fact,  it  was  in  this  way  that  it  was 
discovered.  A  photographic  plate  attached  to  a  telescope 
moved  by  clockwork  to  follow  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  stars  from  east  to  west  was  exposed  to  the  sky. 
The  stars  are  thus  made  to  appear  at  rest,  and  are  seen  on 
the  negative  as  round  points.  The  planet,  however,  is 
moving,  and  appears  to  trail  across  the  j)late.  Hundreds 
of  minor  planets  have  been  discovered  in  this  way,  but 
none  so  remarkable  as  this  one. 


Bed-Books. 

Another  View. 

Not  every  volume,  by  any  means,  is  worthy  to  rank  as  a 
bed-book.  Clearly,  to  begin  with,  we  do  not  want 
"  serious  reading" — a  convenient,  if  rather  vague,  classifi- 
cation, which  may  be  taken  to  include  works  of  philosophy) 
history,  and  the  like.  The  most  ardent  of  bimetallists, 
for  example,  would  scarce  desire  to  read  in  bed  a  treatise 
on  the  currency  question.  Again,  our  bed-books  must  be 
light  in  a  material  sense,  so  that  the  hands  can  hold  them 
without  weariness.  "Well,  then,"  it  is  argued,  "will 
not  the  ordinary  novel  serve  the  purpose  ?  "  Far  from  it. 
Indeed,  I  greatly  doubt  if  any  novel  should  be  included 
among  bed-books.  For  consider:  if  it  be  a  slovenly, 
unattractive  piece  of  work,  without  any  special  merit  of 
construction  or  grace  of  humour,  which  might  be  just 
tolerable  at  other  times,  it  will  certainly  bore  you  if  read 
in  bed;  and  you  will  go  to  your  sleep  in  a  pessimistic 
mood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  above  the  average, 
it  will  keep  you  awake  too  long  ;  you  will  resolve  on 
"  just  one  more  chapter,"  and  then  incontinently  add 
another  to  that,  with  the  consequence  of  a  slumber  unduly 
curtailed,  and  perhaps  a  headache  in  the  morning.  Like 
any  other  pleasure,  reading  in  bed  must  be  enjoyed  in 
wise  moderation,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  sweetness.  To  rank 
worthily  as  a  bed-book,  a  novel  must  be  extremely  short, 
and  quite  free  from  violent  sensation  and  "horrors"; 
above  all,  it  should  end  happily.  Might  not  some  pub- 
lisher of  enterprise  put  forth  a  series  expressly  designed 
for  those  who  read  in  bed?  "Nightcap  Novels"  would 
serve  as  a  title  at  once  alliterative  and  apt. 

But  better  than  the  novel,  as  a  rule,  is  the  volume  of 
good  short  stories,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  offers  the 
reader  convenient  stopping-places.  According  to  his  in- 
clination to  sleep,  he  can  read  one  or  half-a-dozen.  The 
short  stories  should  be  really  short ;  thus,  The  Golden  Age, 
with  its  eighteen  stories  on  196  pages,  is  a  better  bed- 
book  than  Bream- Days,  with  only  eight  stories  on  275 
pages.  Mr.  Jacobs's  volumes  I  find  excellent  for  the 
purpose,  and  likewise  Mr.  James  Payn's  short  stories. 

But  the  bed-reader  need  not  limit  his  choice  to  fiction. 
Essays  he  may  read  in  plenty  ;  Montaigne,  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
and  Stevenson  will  have  charms  for  him  quite  new  and 
distinct  from  those  they  offered  when  read  in  the  garish 
light  of  day.  Montaigne,  indeed,  might  be  thought  to  be 
disqualified  by  the  length  of  his  essays,  were  it  not  for  the 


fact  that  these  may  be  dipped  into  well-nigh  at  random 
with  no  sense  of  broken  continuity.  Yerse,  too,  be  may 
tasfe  with  delight,  especially  that  of  the  gayer  Muse ; 
may  sink  to  sleep  with  the  pleasant  rhythms  of  Austin 
Dobson,  Praed,  or  Calverley  still  lingering  in  his  ears. 

To  catalogue  one's  tastes  in  brief  is  a  duty  from  which 
in  these  days  one  must  not  decline.  Here,  then,  by  way 
of  ending,  are  the  six  bed -books  to  which,  were  my  choice 
unhappily  restricted,  I  should  give  the  preference  :  Across 
the  Plains,  The  Golden  Age,  Many  Cargoes,  Glow-  Worm 
Tales,  The  Dolly  Dialogues,  and  Calverley's  Fly-Leaves. 

A.  C.  D. 


An  Experience, 

T.  A.  H.  WRITES :  Apropos  of  "  C.  R.'s  "  remarks  on  bed- 
books,  there  is  one  book  which  should,  I  think,  by  no  means 
be  excluded.  Some  time  ago,  a  friend  who  was  staying 
with  me  returned  home,  one  damp  and  dismal  evening,  very 
much  out  of  humour  with  himself  and  things  in  general. 
He  could  not  settle  down  to  anything,  and  kept  moving 
himself  and  the  furniture  about  in  a  most  aimless  and 
nerve-grating  manner.  At  last  I  suggested  a  hot  bath,  and 
a  book  in  bed.  He  took  my  advice.  By  and  by  I  heard,  in 
the  room  above,  a  sound  strongly  resembling  a  stealthy 
chuckle,  followed  by  an  unmistakable  laugh,  which  ended 
in  a  roar.  This  performance  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  then  all  was  silent.  When  I  went  to  see  how  my 
friend  was  getting  on,  I  found  him  peacefully  slumbering, 
his  features  wearing  a  large,  contented  smile,  his  arras 
clasping  a  dog's-eared  tome  of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


A  Clerical  Selection. 

A  CLERICAL  correspondent  writes  :  Honestly,  not 
reckoning  Scripture  (but  St.  John  in  Greek  is  good),  the 
following  are  to  my  taste :  Any  of  Jowett's  Plato  volumes, 
not  the  Jowett,  but  the  Plato,  earlier  and  shorter  dialogues 
preferred,  or  Repuhlic  in  non-continuous  snatches. 

Browning's  Ring  and  the  Book,  anywhere  except  the 
advocate's  Latin  juggleries.  Or  the  small  one  shilling 
selection  of  E.  B. ;  Karshish,  Cleon,  or  Andrea  del  Sarto 
for  preference. 

Anything  of  Pater's — Appreciations  or  Benaissance 
best. 

Cur  Deus  Homo,  translated.  But  part  of  this  seems 
professional;  and  isn't  the  other  part — odd'i 


A  Suggestion   to  Publishers. 

A  THIRD  correspondent  writes  :  "  C.  E.  "  stands  aghast 
at  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford  who  read  Aristotle  in  bed.  Are  we 
to  assume  from  this  that  modern  Clerks  of  Oxenford  are 
incapable  of  the  feat  ?  And  if  this  assumption  is  justified, 
are  we  to  look  for  the  cause  in  the  fact  that  a  LiddeU.  and 
Scott  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  manipulation  by  hands 
thrust  from  beneath  bed-clothes  ? 

The  scholar  who  reads  Aristotle  for  mere  pleasure  must 
be  the  rarest  of  birds.  But  even  in  these  degenerate  days 
there  are  many  scholars  who  could,  and  perhaps  do,  very 
agreeably  read  themselves  to  sleep  with  a  Greek  play  or 
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ft  dialogue  of  f  lato,  ot  evon  a  Pindatic  ode.     I  have  an 
idea,  however,  that  the  number  of  such  scholars  is  much 
smaller    than    it    might  be.      There    are    many  college 
graduates  whose  undergraduate  years  were  chiefly  spent 
ib  diligent,    and    perhaps    distinguished,    study    of    the 
classics,  and  who,  in  after  years,  take  down  their  Plato 
or  Aristophanes  for  an  hour's  desultory  reading,  but  find 
that,  although  the  structure  of  the  language  is  familiar, 
and  presents  comparatively  little  difficulty,  they  are  fre- 
quently stumbling  upon  words  whose  meaning  has  escaped 
their  memory,  or  which,  possibly,  they  have  never  met 
before.     This  naturally  spoils  their  pleasure  in  the  book, 
for  who  would  keep  a  LiddeU  and  Scott  by  his  armchair 
or    bedside?       The     consequence    is,    that    their    thirst 
for  the  Pierian  spring  must  bo  slaked,  if  slaked  at  all, 
by  an  English  decoction  of  it ;  and  ti-anslations  are,  at 
best,  insipid.     Now,  if  some  benevolent  publisher  were  to 
give  us  an  edition  of  the  best   Greek  authors  in  small 
volumes,  with  tasteful  typography,  paper,  and  binding, 
and  on  the  margin,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  a  running 
glossary  of  all  the  most  unusual  words  of  the  text,  he 
would  earn  the  gratitude  of  a  not  inconsiderable   class. 
There    should    be    no    annotations,    with  the   exception, 
possiblj',  of  a  very  occasional  and  very  concise  explanation 
of  obscure  historical  or  typographical  references ;  and  the 
edition  ought  not  to  be  prepared  by  eminent  scholars,  but 
by  men  of  the  class  for  whom   it  is  intended,  for   they 
Would  best  understand  where  explanations  were  needed. 


An  Old  Map. 

TuEBE  lies  before  me  a  map  of  London  issued  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago.  To  examine  it  for  half-an-hour  is  a 
liberal  education  in  the  growth  of  London  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Por  what  do  we  find?  In  this  map,* 
published  in  January,  1799,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans, 
Islington  is  still  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  London  by 
green  fields.  The  City- road  is  only  laid  out ;  it  has  no 
houses  on  it  from  the  Angel  all  the  way  down  to  Old- 
street.  Hoxton  is  just  being  enmeshed  by  the  streets  of 
London.  The  "  Eond  to  Hackney,"  along  which  tram- 
ears  now  run,  is  a  country  lane.  Vast  meadow  lands, 
intersected  by  a  few  new  roads  without  houses,  appear 
where  now  Bethnal  Green  and  Cambridge  Heath  and  Old 
Ford  spread  their  mean  streets.  ^The  Mile  End-road  leads 
nowhere  but  to  Essex.  Stepney  is  a  village,  Eotherhithe  a 
marsh  with  one  street  winding  by  the  river  edge.  Long 
before  the  great  southern  arteries  reach  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  they  are  running  through  g^een  fields  and  marshy 
lands.  Chelsea  is  far,  far  away.  The  British  Museum  is 
backed  by  fields,  and  from  Guilford-street  your  eye 
travels  to  the  woods  of  Highgate. 

When  I  had  amused  myself  with  these  observations 
it  occurred  to  me  to  discover  the  literary  men  and 
women  who  dwelt  in  this  London  of  1799,  and  in  what 
streets  they  lived.  Without  difficulty  I  could  muster 
about  thirty  writers  of  note  to  whom  this  map  of  Evans's 
represented  the  London  of  everyday  life.  Let  us  see  who 
these  authors  were. 

•  Reprinted  in  the  Pott  Ogice  Directvry,  1899, 


In  1 799  the  Johnson  ban<l  had  been  thinned  by  death 
Sir  Joshua  ha<l  been  dead  seven  years,  Boswell  two  yean, 
Burke  two  years.  Fanny  Bumey  waa,  of  oourae,  alive. 
She  actually  lived  until  1840,  and  could  have  told 
Macaulay  how  Johnson  hugged  her  in  St.  Martin-street 
when  Evelina  took  the  town  by  storm.  Slieridan  waa 
living  in  London,  perhaps  in  Hertford-street,  Mayfair, 
but  you  were  pretty  sure  to  find  him  with  his  fellow 
♦' Eoceiitrics  "  in  Cliandos-street.  Juniua  (if  Junius  and 
Sir  Philip  Francis  were  the  same)  waa  houaed  in  St. 
James's-squaro.  In  1791  he  wrote:  "I  have  removed 
into  a  very  convenient  house  in  St.  Jamea's-square,  where 
I  believe  I  am  at  anchor  for  life.  The  name  of  the 
situation  sounds  well,  bat  you  would  be  much  miataken  in 
concluding  that  I  live  in  a  palace." 

Among  elderly  writers  were  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Mra. 
Inchbald,  the  one  writing  moral  stories  at  Ilampatead, 
the  other  translating  French  plays  in  town.  Joanna 
Baillie  waa  cultivating  the  Muse  in  Great  Windmill-street, 
Piccadilly.  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Mitford  was  going 
to  school  at  22,  Hans-place,  Chelsea ;  in  after  life  she 
described  the  school-house  as  new  and  blessed  with  a 
garden  full  of  flowers.  Captain  Marryat  was  also  at 
school,  in  Baker-street. 

The  year  1799  at  once  recalls  Charles  I^amb  and  hia 
circle.  Lamb,  on  whom  the  tragedy  of  his  mother's 
death  had  rested  only  two  years,  was  living  in  Chapel- 
street  in  rural  PentonvUle.  His  name  had  appeared  on 
the  little  volimie  of  poems  to  which  Coleridge  and  Charles 
Lloyd  contributed  their  share  of  verses.  And  here  he 
wrote  his  fine  poem,  "  Hester,"  in  honour  of  Hester 
Savory,  the  yoimg  Quakeress,  whom  he  often  encoun- 
tered in  his  walks.  Coleridge,  who  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  in  1799,  lodged  in  King-street,  Covent 
Garden.  Hazlitt  was  but  twenty-one,  and  had  not  yet 
come  to  live  in  London,  though  he  could  be  found  occa- 
sionally at  his  brother's  house  in  Rathbone-place.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  still  at  the  Blue  Coat  School  in  Newgate-street 
Godwin,  by  far  the  most  elderly  of  Lamb's  friends,  was 
living  in  Somer's  Town.  Southey  was  twenty-five,  but 
even  at  that  age  London  did  not  attract  him.  "Ijondon 
disorders  me  by  over-stimiJation,"  he  wrote  seven  years 
later.  Exactly  a  century  from  the  date  of  this  issue  of  the 
Academy,  Lamb  was  telling  Southey,  by  letter,  that 
Kobert  Lloyd  "hath  eloped  from  the  persecutions  of  his 
father,"  the  Quaker  banker  of  Birmingham,  and  sending 
a  sample  of  "  John  Woodvil." 

Wordsworth  was  occasionally  in  town  at  this  time, 
but  apparently  not  in  1799.  Scott  had  not  yet  been  to 
London ;  he  was,  in  fact,  attending  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh.  Byron  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  in  1799 
he  was  brought  to  Sloane-terrace,  Chelsea,  to  have  his 
foot  attended  to  by  an  eminent  surgeon.  Moore  waa 
twenty,  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  he 
lived  in  George-street,  Portman-square.  Shelley  waa 
seven  years  of  age,  had  not  yet  seen  the  city  which  he 
afterwards  compared  with  Hell.  Keata  waa  four  years  of 
age,  and  running  about  Finsbury  Pavement.  Hood  waa 
just  bom  in  the  Poultry.  The  most  mature  poet  actually 
settled  in  London  was  Samuel  Rogers.  In  1 799  he  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  was  living  in  the  Temple.     He 
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had  gone  as  a  boy  to  Bolt-court  to  present  his  youthful 
poems  to  Dr.  Johnson  who  was  then  nearing  his  end,  but 
the  boy's  heart  failed  him  and  he  fled  from  the  lexi- 
cographer's doorstep.  Now,  in  1799,  Rogers  had  won  a 
laurel-sprig  or  two  with  his  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

Of  these  writers  many  are  now  classics.  How  many 
writers  have  we  within  the  four  .mile  radius  who  will  be 
read  in  1 999  ?  John  0'  London. 


The  Contributors'  Playground. 

The   Little   Wild-Looking   King. 

Will  you  think  it  worth  noting  that  the  "  beautiful 
vision  of  Oberon  which  has  charmed  France  for  four 
centuries  "  has,  in  fact,  charmed  all  lovers  of  poetry  and 
romance  for  a  much  longer  period?  Surely  the  little 
wild-looking  King,  "with  long  golden  locks  and  child's 
visage  more  lovely  than  the  midsummer  sun,"  is  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  Merlin.  It  was  in  that  form  he 
visited  Vivian,  in  that  earliest  legend  from  which  Robert 
de  Borron  took  his  story ;  the  very  words  are  the  same, 
and  the  midsummer  sun  marks  in  both  the  true  nature 
of  the  god.  Merlin  visited  Vivian  only  on  St.  John's  Eve. 
But  he  also  appeared  at  Arthur's  court  under  the  same 
form  of  a  golden-haired  child,  with  his  golden  harp  also, 
ApoUo  himself  become  King  of  the  Fairies — the  little 
people  of  joy  and  laughter  ! 

G.  W. 


The   London    Expression. 

A  PASSAGE  in  Mrs.  MeyneU's  new  volume,  TJw  Spirit  of 
Place,  and  Other  Essays,  has  greatly  interested  me.  Mrs. 
Meynell  is  writing  of  Solitude,  and  she  concludes  a 
beautiful  and  suggestive  essay  in  these  words : 

If  there  is  a  look  of  human  eyes  that  tells  of  perpetual 

loneliness,  so  there  is  also  the  familiar  look  that  is  the  sign 

of  perpetual  crowds.     It  is  the  London  expression,  and,  in 

its  way,  the  Paris  expression.     It  is  the  quickly  caught, 

though  not  interested,  look,  the  dvdl  but  ready  glance  of 

those  who  do  not  know  of  their  forfeited  place  apart ;  who 

have  neither  the  open  secret  nor  the  close ;  no  reserve,  no 

need  of  refuge,  no  flight  nor  impulse  of  flight ;  no  moods 

but  what  ttey  may  brave  out  in  the  street,  no  hope  of 

news  from  solitary  counsels. 

I  recognise  this  London  expression,   but  would  interpret 

it  differently.     To  Mrs.  Meynell  it  suggests  that  a  vast 

number  of  London  people  have  forgotten  or  have  never 

known  solitude,  and — such  is  their  unhappy  state — have 

no  desire  for  its  privileges.     I  am  accustomed,  in  my  own 

mind,  to  claim  g^eat  things  for  London,  but  I  do  not  like 

to  think  that  London  can  thus  reduce  human  beings  to 

mere  particles  of  its  huge  self,  and  be  to  them  the  whole 

hard  world.    I  suggest  that  this  "  London  expression,"  so 

well  described  by  Mrs.  Meynell,  is  really  the  outward  sign 

of  an  inward  attitude  of  defence  against  the  myriad  and 

wearying  calls  which  faces  and  incidents  in  the  streets 

make  on  London  people.     The  "  dull  but  ready  glance  " 

which  you  receive  from  the  passer-by  is  that  share  of  his 

attention  and  feeling  which  he  can  afford  to  give  you,  and 

it  is  a  small  share  because  you  have  four  million  rivals; 


De  Quincey  thought  that  the  visions  that  came  to  him, 
under  opium,  of  innumerable  human  faces  —  faces  "  by 
myriads,  by  generations,  by  centuries  "  —  might  have  had 
their  origin  in  his  London  life. 

We  who  do  not  eat  opium,  but  are  London-bound,  must 
somehow  conquer  or  evade  the  tyranny  of  the  human  face. 
Hence  this  quick,  dull  glance — quick  with  the  quickness  of 
the  eye,  but  duU  with  the  wise  dulness  of  a  brain  that 
would  sicken  in  an  hour's  sustained  alertness.  Solitude 
denied,  not  solitude  abdicated,  I  read  behind  the  "London 
expression."  And  though  the  impulse  of  flight  may  be 
weakened  by  defeat  is  it  not  always  there  ?  Even  in  the 
least  refined  does  it  not  glow  like  a  spark  ? 

W.  W. 


Cornish  Diamonds. 

These  are  some  capital  stories,  racy  of  the  Cornish  soil 
and  seashore,  in  the  Cornish  Magazine,  the  first  volume  of 
which  has  just  been  issued.  Before  we  quote  some 
of  these  "  Cornish  Diamonds "  we  must  express  our 
admiration  of  this  magazine.  Edited  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch,  Cornishman  and  man  of  letters,  it  has 
already  gathered  into  its  pages  much  curious  matter 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  English 
counties.  Cornish  people,  customs,  history,  and  by-way 
lore,  are  treated  of  in  turn.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has 
summoned  good  men  to  his  aid :  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Mr. 
H.  D.  Lowry  contribute  poems,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  several 
articles,  Mr.  Eden  Philpotts  two  poems,  and  so  on.  And 
then  there  are  the  "  Cornish  Diamonds,"  a  page  of  them  to 
each  month.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  generalise  on 
Cornish  humour  (conscious  or  unconscious)  from  these 
specimens,  for  they  are  not  yet  numerous  enough.  But 
it  would  seem  that  Cornwall  breeds  "  bulls"  of  a  sturdier 
breed  than  Ireland.  Here  are  a  few  "diamonds"  from 
Mr.  QuUler-Couch's  collection : 

"  Please  God,"  said  Aunt  Mary  Bunny,  "  if  I  live  till 
this  evenin',  and  all's  well,  I'll  send  for  the  doctor." 


"  I  sha'n't  name  no  names,"  said  Uncle  BiUy,  "  but  Jack 
Tremenheere's  the  man." 


John  Carter,  the  famous  smuggler  of  Porthleah,  went 
throughout  Cornwall  by  the  name  of  the  "  King  of 
Prussia."  A  Mousehole  man,  on  hearing  news  of  the 
real  King  of  Prussia's  defeat  at  Jena,  remarked  :  "Mis- 
fortunes never  come  single.  I'm  sorry  for  that  man. 
Not  more  'n  six  weeks  ago  he  lost  three  hundred  keg  o' 
brandy,  by  information,  so  I'm  towld." 


All  the  crew  had  been  saved,  but  one  poor  fellow  was 
brought  ashore  unconscious.  The  curate  turned  to  the 
bystanders  : 

"How  do  you  proceed  in  the  case  of  one  apparently 
drowned  ?  " 

"  S'arch  his  pockets." 


Chairman  OF  Pakish  Council  :   "What?    You  keep  us 
here  till  nine  o'clock  at  night  and  then  cast  the  town 
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drains  in  our  teeth?  You  keep  us  here  ploughin'  the 
san's,  and  then,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  you  drag  in 
that  everlastin'  red  lierrin'  and  expect  us  to  swallor  it  i" 
You  rake  up  a  motion  that  was  carried  non  com  at  the  last 
mittin',  and  away  you  go  into  the  public  drains,  causing 
unnecessary  friction.     "lis  too  barefaced  to  hold  water." 


A  PEDLAR,  having  lost  his  way  on  a  Corni-sh  moor  at 
night,  rode  up  to  a  cottage  and  tajjped  with  his  whip  at  a 
bedroom  window.  ,v  ■^■,^  1  •< 

"  Can  you  tell  mo  the  way  to  Eedruth  ?  " 

"  Who's  theer,  stankin'  down  my  lil  liks  and  lil  taties  ?  " 

"  I've  lost  my  way  to  Eodruth." 

"  Where  be  comin'  from  ?  " 

"  From  Liverpool." 

"  What  be  goin'  to  Eedruth  for  ?  " 

"To  sell  needles  and  pins." 

"Niddles  an'  pins!  Niddles  an'  pins.  Come  all  the 
way  from  Liverpool  to  sell  niddles  an'  pins.  Go's  'long 
with  'ee,  stankin  down  my  lil  liks  and  lil  taties !  " 


Our  final  example  would  alone  justify  the  existence  of 
the  Cornish  Magazine  : 

A  West-country  squire  on  his  death-bed  was  visited  by 
the  parson. 

"  You  are  going  to  a  better  world,"  said  the  Parson. 

"  I  don't  want  no  better  world.  With  my  white-vaced 
mare  and  a  thousand  a  year  I  don't  want  no  better  world. 
Her  'd  go  over  gates  one  arter  t'other — tip — tip — tip." 


Paris   Letter. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

This  week  three  of  the  less  prominent  men  of  letters  were 
decorated :  Francois  de  Curel,  Georges  Courteline,  and 
Georges  d'Esparbcs.  Francois  de  Curel  is  a  young  and 
original  dramatist,  audacious,  but  not  at  all  of  the  rosse 
school.  Social  i)roblems  engage  his  fancy  as  well  as  the 
eternal  theme,  and  he  is  said  to  have  tried  his  hand  at 
philanthropy  before  introducing  it  on  the  stage.  The 
hero  of  the  Hepas  du  Lion,  in  distributing  a  large  share  of 
his  wealth  among  his  workmen,  only  did  what  M.  do  Curel 
himself  had  previously  done.  His  best  piece  is  V Invitee. 
Georges  Courteline  is  the  modern  expression  of  French 
gaiety.  He  is  implacably  gay,  like  our  own  new 
humorists  with  wit  and  intellect  thrown  in.  There  is 
a  large,  coarse  humour  about  his  realistic  military 
stories  which  carries  off  their  grossness,  and  makes 
them  excruciatingly  funny  and,  at  the  same  time,  terribly 
true.  Laughing  loudly,  he  seizes  with  ferocious  justice 
all  the  iniquities,  the  baseness,  and  stupidity  of  military 
despotism.  If  Europe  ever  disarms,  and  barrack-life 
in  times  of  j)eace  should  fall  ir.to  a  state  of  legend 
or  historical  study,  the  stories  of  Courteline  will  read 
like  a  laughable  nightmare.  Georges  d'Esparbes  is 
a  military  writer  of  another  quality.  He  glories  in 
banners  and  liags,  and  trumpets  and  bayonets.  His  dream 
is  a  France  ever  on  the  march,  ever  defying  Europe  to 
deadly  fray,  with  her  officers  always  in  coquettish  array 


and  the  pink  of  gallaatry.  Not  for  worlds  would  he 
recognise  any  of  tlie  drawbacks  of  military  life.  'Tis,  in 
his  opinion,  the  only  life  worth  living.  Iltji  is  the  romonoa, 
Courteline's  is  the  realism  of  martial  law.  Hia  styla  ia 
anything  but  impeccable  ;  indee<I,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  style  at  all,  but  such  tales  as  those  which  com- 
prise the  attractive  volume  Guerre  en  DentalUt  (from  which 
was  taken  the  story  translated  for  the  Acadsmy,  "The 
Honours  of  Death  "),  are  of  an  alluring  brightness  and 
gallantry — crdtu  is  the  French  word  that  best  expressea 
their  delightful  spirit. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Ramuntcho,  no  such  thing  as  a 
pleasing  French  novel  has  been  published  until  to-day, 
when  M.  Bene  Bazin's  most  fresh  and  charming  Tirre  qui 
Meurt  comes  to  us  as  an  immense  surprise.  Not  for 
nothing  has  M.  Bazin  been  a  careful  and  admiring  student 
of  George  Eliot.  Here  is  a  book  to  place  on  one's  shelf 
between  Silas  Mamer  and  La  Petite  Fadette,  and  greater 
praise  of  a  simple  tale  of  humble  folk  than  this  no  one 
to-day  can  bestow.  La  Terre  qui  Meurt  has  every  old- 
fashioned  quality  we  have,  alas !  learnt  to  regret :  gentle- 
ness, distinction,  delicate  pathos,  simplicity,  and  lucidity 
of  diction,  that  fragrance  which  is  the  charm  of  easy 
grace  and  supreme  honesty.  This  is  the  sort  of  story  that 
breeds  affection  for  the  author  in  the  breast  of  the  reader. 
You  never  stop  to  think  what  a  dreadfully  clever  fellow 
he  is,  but  every  moment  you  say  what  a  good,  what 
a  kindly,  what  a  sweet  nature !  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
brilliant  pornography,  the  ferocious  and  venomous  wit, 
literary  scandal-mongering,  duU  psychology,  it  comes  to 
us  like  a  perfumed  breeze  blown  to  us  from  the  dear 
remembered  hillsides  of  our  youth  ;  like  the  living  ghost 
of  almost  forgotten  joys  and  dead  dreams.  Imagine 
Washington  Irving  in  a  g^up  composed  of  Henri 
Lavedan,  Gyp,  Paul  Hervieu,  Marcel  Prevost,  Abel 
Hermant,  and  you  may  have  some  notion  of  the  contrast 
of  La  Terre  qui  Meurt  with  modem  French  novels. 

Here  are  accents  of  tender  and  faithful  love  we  have 
long  ceased  to  be  familiar  with  in  French  prose.  Bousille, 
the  farmer's  daughter,  loves  the  farm-lad  her  despotic 
father  has  just  dismissed  because  of  this  love.  She,  in 
her  sorrow,  goes  to  see  two  kindly  old  maids  who  have 
adox)ted  her  as  a  sort  of  niece.  The  scene  is  very  pretty 
and  touching : 

"  Little  one,  you  are  in  g^ef,  you  have  wept.  Tell  me, 
my  Rousillo,  what  is  it 't  " 

"  They  have  sent  away  Jeau  Xesumg,"  she  said. 

"  He,  dear  ?  such  s  good  workman  ?    Why  'f" 

"Because  I  love  him.  They  dismissed  him  this  morn- 
ing. And  they  believe  that  it  is  all  over  between  us 
because  I  shall  not  see  him  ag^ain.  Ah,  no !  They  don't 
understand  the  girls  here.  I  will  give  them  all  my  money, 
yes,  gladly.  But  my  friendship,  where  I  have  placed  it  I 
will  leave  it.  It  is  sworn  like  my  baptism.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  poverty ;  I  am  not  afraid  he  will  forget  me. 
The  day  ho  returns,  for  he  promised  he  would  return,  I 
will  go  to  meet  him.  Xo  one  will  prevent  me.  If  there 
were  the  whole  Marais  to  cross  in  a  yawl,  and  snow  and 
ice,  and  all  the  girls  of  the  village  to  jeer  at  me,  and  my 
father  and  brothers  to  prevent,  I  still  would  go." 

Standing,  irritated,  she  cast  her  love  and  her  rancour 
against  the  walls  of  that  room,  unaccustomed  to  hear  high 
words.     She  8i>oke  for  herself,  for  herself  alone,  because 
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she  suffered.  She  looked  before  her,  vaguely,  without 
thinking  of  Michelonne.  Yet  the  latter  had  risen.  She 
listened,  her  whole  body  shaken  and  lifted  up,  so  seized 
by  Eousille's  words,  so  carried  away,  aud  beyond  her 
limited  circle  of  thoughts,  that  the  peace  of  her  visage  had 
vanished,  and  a  woman  looked  forth  from  the  eyes  of  the 
old  maid  oppressed  by  life,  a  woman  who  remembered 
and  found  youth  again  in  the  suffering  of  another  :  "  You 
are  right,  little  one.     I  approve  of  you.     Love  him  well." 

Eousille  at  these  words  dropped  her  glance  on  Miche- 
lonne, and  had  the  revelation  of  a  being  unknown  to  her. 
There  was  a  flame  in  the  eyes  ;  the  poor  arms  full  of 
rheumatism  were  stretched  toward  Eousille,  and  trembled 
from  emotion. 

"  Yes,  love  him  dearly.  Your  happiness  is  in  him.  Let 
time  act,  but  don't  yield,  my  EousiUe,  for  I  know  of  others 
who  in  youth  refused  to  marry  to  please  their  father,  and 
who  afterwards  found  it  so  hard  a  pain  to  kill  their 
heart !  Don't  live  alone,  it's  worse  than  death.  I  know 
your  Jean.  Your  Jean  and  you  are  such  as  now  are  rare 
in  the  land ;  and  if  the  old  aunt  can  serve  you,  defend  you, 
give  you  wherewithal  to  start  in  life,  come  to  me,  child, 
come  to  me." 

And  she  held  Eousille  in  her  embrace,  bent  over  her 
black  bodice ;  and  Eousille,  now  that  she  had  said  every- 
thing, let  herself  go  in  tears. 
Space  forbids  me  to  say  more  of  this  delightful  story 
than  to  recommend  it  as  something  strong  and  delicate, 
tender  and  restrained,  a  noble,  a  poignant,  and  a  truthful 

study  of  peasant  life. 

H.  L. 


Things  Seen. 

A  Confession  of  Faith. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  great  gale.  In  the  usual  mid- 
night altercation  at  Piccadilly-circus  for  the  inside  seats  of 
omnibuses  we  had  suffered  defeat ;  we  sat  on  the  inclement 
top  of  the  vehicle,  a  disconsolate  row  of  four,  cowering 
behind  the  waterproof  aprons  (which  were  not  waterproof), 
and  exchanging  fragments  of  pessimistic  philosophy- 
"We  knew  we  were  taking  cold  ;  at  first  we  wore 
annoyed,  but  with  increasing  numbness  came  resignation. 
We  grew  calm  enough  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  imperturb- 
able driver,  who  nonchalantly  and  with  perfect  technique 
steered  his  dogged  horses  through  the  tortuous  mazes  of 
traffic,  never  speaking,  never  stirring,  only  answering  like 
an  automaton  to  the  conductor's  beU.  Some  drivers  will 
gossip,  but  this  one  had  apparently  his  own  preoccupations. 
We  could  see  only  his  hat,  some  grey  hairs,  his  rotund 
cape,  and  his  enormous  gloved  hands;  and  perhaps  we 
began  to  wonder  what  sort  of  man  he  was.  For  mile 
after  mile  he  drove  forward  in  a  Trappist  silence,  tiU  we 
were  verging  upon  Putney,  and  the  rain-washed  thorough- 
fares reflected  only  the  gaslights  and  the  forbidding  fagades 
of  the  houses. 

Then  at  last,  but  without  moving  his  head,  he  suddenly 
joined  the  conversation. 

'■  I've  been  out  in  worse,"  he  said.  "Yes,  we  gets  used 
to  it  But  we  gets  so  that  we  hus  to  live  out  of  doors.  If 
I  got  a'  indoor  job  I  should  die.  I  have  to  go  out  for  a 
walk  afore  I  can  eat  my  breakfast." 


A  pause,  and  then  : 

"I've  driven  these  roads  for  eight-and-twenty  year,  and 
the  only  pal  I've  found  is  Cod  Liver  Oil.  From  September 
to  March  I  takes  it,  and  I  never  has  rheumatism  and  I 
never  has  colds  nor  nothing  o'  that  sort.  I  give  it  my 
children  ever  since  they  was  born,  and  now  I'm  blest  if 
they  don't  cry  for  it." 

He  finished  ;  he  had  imparted  his  wisdom,  delivered  his 
message,  and  with  the  fine  instinct  denied  to  so  many 
literary  artists,  he  knew  when  to  be  silent.  We  asked  him 
to  stop,  and  he  did  so  without  a  word.  "  Good  night,"  we 
said ;  but  he  had  done  with  speech  for  that  evening,  and 
gave  us  no  reply.  We  alighted.  The  'bus  rolled  away 
into  the  mirror-like  vista  of  the  street. 


A   Find. 


My  edition  of  the  Spectator  is  the  eighth,  "  Printed  for 
F.  Tonson  at  Shakespear's-IIead,  over-against  Katherine- 
street  in  the  Strand,  mdccxxvi.,"  but  it  lacked  the  first 
volume.  It  is  wonderful  how  constantly  one  meets  with 
stray  volumes  of  the  Spectator ;  but  in  my  case  it  was 
never  the  volume  that  I  wanted. 

One  evening  I  came  upon  a  bookshop,  or  rather  stall — 
for  the  window  was  glassless,  and  the  serried  lines  of 
shabby  books  lay  open  to  the  street. 

A  white  ticket  proclaiming  the  magic  word  "  Spectator — 
sevenpence  "  caught  my  eye.  With  trembling  hands  and 
a  curious  sense  of  premonition  I  lifted  it  out  from  the 
grim  grammars  and  text-books  that  surrounded  it.  One 
of  its  calf  boards  was  loose  and  fell  with  a  clatter  on  the 
pavement ;  but  what  cared  I  ?  for  it  was  the  first  volume, 
and  of  my  edition. 

I  hastened  into  the  shop— not,  however,  without  a  sense 
of  shame  that  I  should  tender  so  base  a  sum  as  sevenpence 
in  payment  of  this  long-sought  treasure. 

A  keen-eyed,  grey-whiskered,  genial  little  man,  aproned 
as  from  some  handicraft,  met  me.  There  was  something 
sympathetic  to  his  environment  in  his  appearance,  and  I 
could  not  forbear  the  remark  :  "  I've  been  looking  for  this 
book  for  years,  and  I  feel  as  though  you  had  made  me  a 
much  longed-for  present." 

I  held  out  towards  him  the  poor,  shabby  little  book, 
with  its  loose  calf  board. 

The  man's  eager,  grey  face  lit  up.  "  Ah,"  he  said— and 
there  was  infinite  understanding  in  his  "ah" — "I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  sir,  they  write  a  deal  faster  nowadays ; 
but  they  don't  take  such  pains.  They  don't  take  such 
pains  to  say  exactly  what  they  mean." 


"There  is  a  line  in  'A  Vagrant  Heart,'  by  Miss  Dora 
Sigerson,  that  must  strike  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  many  a  woman 
— '  Alas !  to  be  a  woman  and  the  nomad's  heart  in  me.'  '  The 
Kine  of  My  Father '  is  pre-eminently  a  Celtic  poem  : 

The  kine  of  my  father,  they  are  straying  from  my  keeping ; 

The  young  goat's  at  mischief,  but  little  can  I  do ; 
For  all  through  the  night  did  I  hear  the  Banshee  keening ; 
O  youth  of  my  loving,  and  is  it  well  with  you  ?  " 

Fiona  Macleod  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review." 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

TuE  terms  on  whicli  Mr.  John  Morley  has  undertaken  the 
Oladstone  biography  have  naturally  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  surmise.  I  should  not  mind  adventuring  a 
guess  that  tlie  handsome  fee  of  £10,000  has  been  decided 
upon— indeed,  has  been  already  paid  over — for  the  arduous 
and  honourable  task  that  Mr.  Morley  has  undertaken. 

So  far  from  separating  Mr.  Morley  from  his  con- 
stituency, the  writing  of  the  Life  will  bring  him  more 
than  ever  into  touch  with  it  if  he  takes  a  house  near  Mon- 
trose in  which  to  get  to  his  herculean  labour.  It  is 
London  that  will  lose  him,  and  Westminster  itself  that 
may  henceforth  rank  him  no  more  among  her  most  indus- 
trious of  legislators.  The  "Conservative  M.P."  who  gave 
us  the  other  evening  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gaietle  tlie  best 
sketch  of  Mr.  Morley  the  Parliamentarian  wo  have  yet 
had  may  no  longer  have  the  same  constant  opportunities 
of  observing  the  orator  who,  in  a  posture  that  is  not 
Demosthenic,  "  alternately  studies  his  notes  and  directs  a 
perplexed  stare  into  vacancy,"  as  if  he  were  "  a  tame  jack- 
daw inspecting  a  marrow-bone  and  blankly  dismayed  to 
find  so  little  on  it."  He  is  not  one  of  the  members  whose 
name,  when  it  appears  on  the  glorified  tape-machine  in  the 
smoking-room  as  the  speaker  who  has  newly  risen,  at 
once  causes  a  rush  into  the  House.  But  he  is  a  member 
who,  all  the  same,  will  bo  much  missed  from  yt.  Stephen's, 
even  though  it  be  from  a  seat  below  the  Opposition  gang- 
way by  the  side  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 


Cardikal  Vauguan  is  to  liave  a  new  bishop  auxiliary, 
and  he  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocese  for 
his  new  future  colleague.  Possibly  it  is  another  and  a 
subtle  evidence  of  the  Imperialist  or  military  mood  of 
the  nation  that  the  new  prelate  is  an  army  chaplain — 
"best  beloved  of  army  chaplains,"  says  Mr.  George 
Steevens— the  Eev.  Eobert  Brindle.  Father  Brindlo  was 
specially  mentioned  in  Sir  H.  Kitchener's  despatches  for 
his  services  to  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman, 
and  only  some  technical  difiiuulty  prevented  his  receiving 
a  knighthood  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Had  that  come 
about  there  would  have  been  a  Bishop  Sir  Robert  Brindle, 
a  military  knight  in  a  mitre,  a   unique   combination  of 

[  o£5ces  and  decorations,  yet  one  that  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  time.     As  it  is,  he 

.will  probably  be  called  the  Tommy  Atkins  Bishop,  and 

ivill  be  famous  accordingly. 


Lady   Coleriuoe   has  returned  from  the  coxmtry  this 

veek  to  her  house  in  Hyde  Park  Gate.     It  is  understood 

Ithat    some   welcome   memorials   of   the   late   Lord   Chief 

Justice  are  sooner  or  later  to  be  expected  from  her  own 

editorial  hands. 


There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  someone  has  circu- 

ated,  that  Miss  Frances  Forbes-Eobertson  is  the  author  of 

le  historical  play  about  to  be  produced  by  her  brother, 

Norman  Forbes-Eobertson.     The  hero  of  the  2)iece, 

tie  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  himself,  wears  not  a  more 

impenetrable  vizor  than  that  which  the  real  author  of  the 

piece  is  anxious  to  assume. 


Mb8.  du  Madeieu  is  on  her  way  to  Cape  Town,  a  voyage 
which  it  is  hoped  will  greatly  benefit  her  health.  Cape 
Town  has  its  own  literary  aasociations,  and  it  knows  how 
to  rate  the  native  novels,  and  especially  the  novel  of  Misa 
Olive  Schreinor  ;  but  Mrs.  du  Maurier  will  find  plenty  of 
traces  of  Trilby  even  at  the  end  of  her  two  or  three  weeks' 
journey  from  liondon.  Similarly  Lady  Butler,  who  i^ilf 
next  month,  will  find  engravings  of  her  pictures  in  the 
shop-windows  there  as  familiarly  as  in  our  own  Strand, 
and  there  she  will  herself  take  advantage  of  the  fine  climate, 
and  of  the  comparative  frecd<»m  from  social  duties  that 
were  particularly  binding  at  Dover,  to  pursue  her  art.  At 
this  moment  she  is  finishing,  in  London,  a  picture  which 
she  hopes  to  leave  beliind  for  exhibition  at  the  next 
Academy,  and  which  she  ranks  among  all  her  pictures  as 
the  most  satisfactory  to  herself. 


Mr.  Georoe  Aitchisox,  E.A.,  is  a  lef-turer  to  whoso 
discourses  on  architecture  even  laymen  can  listen  and  not 
be  bored.  Most  at  home  in  the  halls  of  liis  own  Roval 
Academy,  he  is  also  at  his  ease  among  the  Eoyal 
British  Architects,  and  is  able  to  assure  them  cheerfully 
on  a  gala-night  gathering — such  as  last  Monday's— that  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  dragged  architecture  into  the  mud. 
Amid  many  glooms,  however,  Mr.  George  Aitchison  (who 
as  a  despiser  of  Gothic  architecture  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  revival  that  has  marked  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
our  time)  is  able  to  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  once  lived  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  arcliitect  possessing  all  the  (^uulifications  of  greatness, 
a  sort  of  Shakespeare  in  his  own  profession.  Mr.  Aitchi- 
son had  another  cause  of  satisfaction — the  last  you  might 
expect  from  a  bachelor — in  tlie  Institute's  admission  of 
ladies  to  its  associateship. 


Mr.  Georoe  Aitouisox  was  an  attached  friend  of  Lord 
Leighton,  whose  house  in  Holland-park-road  he  designed, 
and  the  tiles  of  whose  Arab  Hall  he  helped  to  range  in 
their  present  patterns.     But  Lord  Leighton  was  the  friend 
of  many.     Browning  used  even  to  complain  that  he  was 
nearly  equally  the  friend  of  all.     Among  the  friendships 
of  Mr.  George  Aitchison  the  most  memorable,  therefore,  is 
that  which  unites   his  name  to  a  man  of  genius  whose 
friends  were  of  the  fewest — Mr.  George  Mason,  A.R.A. 
It  must  sometimes  have  been  a  distress  to  the  architect  to 
think  that  his  painter  friend  received  his  earliest  impres- 
sions   of    life  in   Wetley   Abbey,    the  Gothicised    house 
of    his    father  —  a    potter    of    renown.       Turning    the 
tables    on    Pugin,   who    practiccdly    refused    to    believe 
in   the  sanctity  of  anyone   who  worshipped  in  a  classic 
church.    Mason    had    survived    this    influence,   and   had 
not    even   succumbed    to    a    spell   of    surgery    in    Bir- 
mingham when,   at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  went  to 
Italy,  free  to  wander,  free  to  paint,  and  (for  his  father  lost 
his  riches)  free  also  to  8tar\'e.     It  was  at  this  period — a 
Bohemian  one  in  every  good  sense  of  the  word — that  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Aitchison  must  have  counted  much  with 
him,  how  much  can  be  realised  only  by  those  who  have 
heard  the  survivor's  particularly  interesting  reminiscences. 
"  Solitude,"  says  Cowley,  "  can  be  well-fitted  and  set  right 
upon  very  few  persons  " ;  and  George  Mason  was  not  one 
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of  these.  Later  in.  life,  with  his  Associateship  of  the 
Academy,  friends  came  in  numbers :  a  happy  home  with 
wife  and  chiklren  at  Hammersmith;  Leighton,  Dante 
Eossetti,  and  Frederick  Walker  as  comrades.  They,  too, 
are  all  gone,  except  Mr.  George  Aitchisdn,  who  lives  to 
lecture  pessimistically,  and  might  yet  live  to  be  that  very 
desirable  being,  Mason's  biographer. 


Mr.  Swinbuene  has  just  lost  a  sister,  Miss  Charlotte 
Jane  Swinburne,  who  died  at  her  house  in  Onslow-square. 
Admiral  and  Lady  Jane  Swinburne  had  six  children  in  all, 
four  daughters  and  two  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  the  poet, 
was  born  in  the  year  Queen  Victoria  began  to  reign.  His 
only  brother,  who  married  a  lady  of  Berlin,  died  eight 
years  ago,  and  another  of  his  sisters,  Alice,  has  been  dead 
for  nearly  forty  years.  Among  Mr.  Swinburne's  near 
relations  are,  strange  to  say,  certain  Eoman  Catholic 
priests— Father  Sebastian  Bowden,  of  the  Oratory,  and  his 
brother,  being  the  poet's  first  cousins.  Another  first 
cousin,  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham,  is  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion — a  religion  which  all  the  Swin- 
bumes  professed  until  the  beginning  of  this  century. 


Correspondence. 

Publisher  and  Public  :   An  American   Method 
of  Distribution. 

SiR,^In  the  Academy  for  December  17,  which  has 
just  reached  us,  we  find  a  paragraph  referring  to  the 
American  publishers  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant's  new  story — 
called  in  England  Owd  Boh,  and  in  this  country  Bol,  Son 
of  Battle — commenting  upon  the  fact  that  we  send  the 
book  to  anyone  "  on  approval,"  to  be  paid  for  if  satisfac- 
factory  or  returned,  and  drawing  the  deduction  that  this 
"method  is  yet  another  cut  at  the  retail  trade."  As  this 
does  us  an  injustice,  and  is  entirely  foreign  to  our  plan, 
we  trust  that  you  will  be  willing  to  allow  us  to  state  the 
exact  facts. 

We  not  only  send  Mr.  Ollivant's  book  out  "on 
approval,"  but  we  offer  to  send  any  of  our  publications  on 
this  same  plan.  It  is,  however,  not  aimed  at  the  retail 
trade,  but  quite  the  contrary.  In  this  country — as  you, 
no  doubt,  know — there  is  a  very  large  class  of  book-lovers 
who  are  not  within  reach  of  book-stores.  It  is  to  appeal 
to  these  readers  that  we  some  months  ago  started  our  plan 
of  sending  out  books  by  mail.  The  result  is,  that  we  are 
sending  from  600  to  1,400  volumes  a  day  to  individual 
buyers  all  over  the  country,  who  pay  fuU  retail  prices,  and 
the  majority  of  whom  are  in  the  country  districts.  This 
system,  which  we  started  less  than  a  year  ago,  has  become 
so  successful  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  editions  which 
we  publish  are  sold  in  this  way  to  direct  subscribers.  Of 
Mr.  Kipling's  new  book,  The  Bay's  Work,  for  instance, 
which  we  publish  in  this  country,  we  are  just  now  printing 
the  sixty-first  thousand,  which  we  understand  is  even  a 
larger  number  than  have  been  sold  in  England  up  to  this 
time.  If  the  book  has  sold  more  in  this  country  than  in 
England,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  because  our  method 


reaches  the  people  who  are  not  convenient  to  book-stores. 
To  say  that  this  is  "  another  cut  at  the  retail  trade,"  as  you 
wUl  see  under  these  circumstances,  is,  we  think,  quite 
unfair,  as  we  sell  entirely  for  the  full  price ;  whereas  not 
one  bookseller  in  a  hundred  charges  more  than  80  per 
cent,  on  the  retail  price. — We  are,  &c., 

DOUBLEDAY   &   McClUKE   Co. 

New  York:  Jan.  7,  1899. 


"The  Golden    Girl." 

Sir, — I  must  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  correct  your 
last  week's  paragraph  in  regard  to  a  stage-version  of  The 
Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.  I  have  not  adapted  my  book  as 
stated,  nor  do  I  intend  doing  so  ;  but  I  have  agreed  to  the 
suggestion  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Mostyn  Piggott  and  Mr. 
Eanger  GuU,  that  they  should  adapt  it  under  my  super- 
vision.— I  am,  &c.,  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

69,  Chancery-lane :  Jan  25,  1899. 


The  Country  of  ''  The  Forest  Lovers." 

Sir, — On  reading  The  Forest  Lovers  lately,  I  was  struck 
by  the  character  of  its  place-names.  Apart  from  a  few 
like  Morgraunt  and  Marvilion,  which  might  have  come 
straight  out  of  Malory,  they  mostly  recall  the  south  of 
England,  especially  the  New  Forest.  Many  real  names 
are  but  thinly  disguised,  and  one  or  two  not  at  all,  such 
as  Market  Basing  and  Cadman,  which  is  a  hamlet  a  few 
miles  north  of  Lyndhurst.  Castle  Malwood  gives  Malbank, 
Boldre  becomes  Goitres,  and  Mark  Ash  appears  as  Martle 
Brush.  Beaulieu  Abbey  is  represented  by  Hauterine  and 
Gracedieu.  Matley  Bog  becomes  personal  in  Matt-o'-the- 
Moor.  Thomyhold  is  typical  of  many  real  names,  such  as 
HoUy  Hatch,  Bramble  HiU,  or  Brockenhurst.  As  for 
Starning  and  Parrox,  they  are  plainly  in  the  South  Down 
country.  "  The  deep  lanes,  the  woods  and  pastures,  the 
grassy  spaces  of  the  Downs  " — it  is  an  exact  description ; 
and  Sussex  is  fuU  of  such  names  as  Starning.  Here,  no 
doubt,  it  stands  for  Steyning,  and  Parrox  is  probably 
Parham,  a  village  about  six  miles  to  the  westward. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hewlett  is  also  among  the 
localisers,  and  with  his  knights  and  shepherds  is  invading 
Wessex  with  a  bold  front.  "  Properate  vias  ejus  I "  as 
Master  Porges  has  it. — I  am,  &c.,  W.   C.  C. 

Jan.  21,  1899. 


A  Little  Mistake. 

SiR,^Surely  in  Art  one  may  be  allowed  to  stray  a  little 
way  from  the  lamp  arrangements  of  railway  companies. 
Both  red  and  green  lights  must  form  a  part  of  everyone's 
mental  conception  of  a  railway  at  night ;  in  referring  to 
lights  one  naturally  chooses  from  the  possible  colours  those 
most  in  sympathy  with  the  emotion  of  the  moment. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  my  emotions  have  transgressed 
against  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade — or  who- 
ever may  determine  what  colours  the  lamjis  are  to  be — but 
such  a  pretty  sentence  of  satire  has  been  drawn  from 
A.  G.  D.  that  I  am  consoled. — I  am,  &c., 

The  Writer  of  "Tue  M.\il  Traiw." 

Jan.  23,  1899. 
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Our  Literary  Competitions, 

Result  of  No.   16.     Books  That  Are  Wanted. 

Last  week  we  asked  for  the  best  sufrgestion  for  one  or  more  books 
which  do  not  exist,  but  which  oui;ht  to  exist.  We  have  received 
numerous  replies  ;  but,  speaking  frankly,  we  do  not  think  that 
many  of  the  suggestions  offered  will  attract  publishers.  After  full 
consideration  we  have  decided  that  the  best  suggestions  are  those 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Feaver,  of  Elmstone  Lodge,  Dagmar-road,  South 
Norwood,  S.E.,  and  Miss  F.  L.  Paterson,  16,  Oreencoat-mansions, 
Westminster. 

These  competitors  have  suggested  the  same  work  in  different 
terms.    Mr.  Feaver  formulates  his  need  as  follows  : 

A  skeleton  jrutnry  of  the  Wurlil,  upon  which  one  could  gradually 
build  up  a  full  conception  of  history  and  see  every  period  in  per- 
spective. A  boy  after  going  through  his  school  "  FiUgland  "  may 
still  be  uncertain  whether  William  the  Conqueror  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Charlemagne  or  Tancred,  &c.  As  his  reading  extends  he 
may  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  idea  of  history,  but  why  not  start 
with  a  skeleton  history  of  the  world. 

Miss  Paterson's  suggestion  is  : 

A  Contemporaiu'ints  TTixfory,  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  historical 
events,  &c.,  taking  place  all  over  the  earth's  surface  at  the  same 
time  from  earliest  days. 

To  these  two  competitors  cheques  for  half-a-gninea  have  been 
sent. 

Below  we  print  a  selected  list  of  the  suggestions  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  valuable  or  interesting  : 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

T/ir  Cure  of  Self  and  thr  Corf  of  SoiiJs.  A  book  of  counsels  to  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  This  has  been  done  almost,  but  never 
quite,  because  its  brilliant  writers  have  said  some  things  they  need 
not  to  have  said,  but  chiefly  have  not  said  some  they  ought.  Such  a 
book  must  be  absolutely  frank  as  to  all  departments  of  ministerial 
work,  addressing  ministers  as  men  and  students  ;  also  as  guides, 
reprovers,  friends,  and  soothers  of  men.  It  must  try  to  tell  a 
minister  how  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  as  well  as  how  to 
suffer  fools  gladly,  how  to  deal  with  rogues,  cads,  penitents,  the 
hungry,  and — boys.  It  will  have  to  know  what  to  say  about  games 
as  well  as  prayers,  about  secret  vice  and  public  worship,  and  all  with 
simple,  guarded  honesty.  I  think  I  know  a  man  who  could  write 
this  book  if  he  had  only  the  time  and — the  brains. 

[J.  J.  P.,  Oswestry.] 

A  book  the  antithesis  of  Ilohrrt  Elsmere,  bright,  lucid,  clever, 
showing  knowledge  of  patristic  lore,  both  orthodox  and  heterodox, 
revealing  both  sides,  yet  Christian.  [Rex,  Aston  Manor.] 


LITERATURE,  ART,  DRAMA. 

(1)  Literary  Criticism  :  its  Ifittory  and  Drvelopmint,  There  is 
no  such  volume,  though  many  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  all 
quarters.  Consideration  should  preferably  be  limited  to  English 
work,  using  foreign  as  sidelights. 

(2)  Gcorijr  Mint :  a  Biogrtiphy  and  Criticium,  Cross's  "Life"  is 
no  life  ;  and  there  is  no  study  (except  in  the  IHctionary  of  National 
Bioyraphy)  worth  naming.  [F.  S.,  Belfast.] 

(1)  Biographies  (collected  in  one  volume)  of  those  Contributors 
to  Periodical  Literature  whose  writings  have  never  been  collected 
in  book  form. 

(2)  The  Feminine  Element  in  Literature.  A  work  dealing  with 
(fl)  Female  Writers  ;  (>)  Writers  mainly  influenced  by  the  feminine 
element  in  life.  [D.  F.  H.,  Dublin.] 

A  History  of  Realism  in  Literature,  Music,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

[H.  O.,  London,  S.E.] 

(1)  A  book  on  the  Dialects  of  the  Enylish  Langtiags,  as  spoken  in 
all  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

(2)  A  book  on  the  Dialect  of  the  London  Loiver  Classes. 


(.'0  A  book  on  the  .^nse  of  thr  ItidictiUtu,  nA  the  deftoti  of 
character  ariting  from  it«  abMDce. 

(4)  A  book  in  the  manner  of  I^avater  on  the  ezpraririon  of  the 
Emotions,  illustrated  by  many  different  artist*. 

[A.  M.,  Claphsm  Common.] 

Orrek  Oems  in  English  Srttimjs.  An  anthology  of  talis  of 
Greek  gods  and  heroes  from  Knglish  antbors  (poets  cbfefly),  oot 
mere  allusions,  but  complete  pasMges  or  poems,  soch  as  Krata's 
"  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn."  [H.  J.  W.,  Tonbridge.] 

The  Idylls  of  Theoerit»s,  Sion,  and  Moschvs,  done  into  vetw. 
The  last  idyll  of  M.  has  been  versified  by  Mr.  Emot  Myeia.  Tbore 
is  surely  a  field  here  for  our  yonng  poetii. 

[C.  E.  F.,  London,  N.W.] 
A  History  of  Plot  i»  the  English  \ovel. 

[T.  B.  D.,  Bridgwater.] 
A    Kipling    Bibliography.      The    "  collected    edition "    of    Mr. 
Kipling's  works  is  far  from  complete,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
information  about  many  important  fragments. 

[F.  C.  W.,  South wark,  8.E  ] 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c 

(1)  An  Illustrated  History  of  the  Pre-histuric  Iron  Age  in 
Europe. 

(2)  A  series  of  British  County  Books,  each  giving  a  new  archi- 
tectural and  archxological  account  of  all  the  parith  churches. 

[W.  G.  8.,  Dunstable.] 

The  Monuments  and  Stattie*  of  London  :  How,  When,  Where,  and 
To  Whom  Erected.  [Ignotus,  London,  B.E.] 

(1)  An  Early  Irish  History  on  the  lines  of  Freeman's  Early 
English  History,  written  with  all  modern  enlightenment  as  to  the 
writing  of  history,  and  yet  an  entereating  reading  book  for  the 
yonng. 

(2)  The  Milking  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  "  Norman  and  Saxon  and 
Dane  are  we,"  but  we  know  little  of  the  early  history  of  these  races, 
the  old  Northmen  and  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  Central  Eorope  who 
built  on  the  rains  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  History  of  Ideas.  [C.  B.  F.,  London,  N.W.] 

A  History  of  Modern  Daily  Journalism.  A  most  fascinating 
manual  of  some  4.50  pages  might  be  written  by  someone  behind  the 
scenes,  I  am  snre.  [E.  R.  F.,  Sunderland.] 

A  History  of  Paris.  Treating  the  subject,  of  course,  historically, 
socially,  architecturally,  &o.  (bat  what  is  especially  needed  in  the 
present  crisis  in  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the  French 
nation),  from  the  point  of  view  that  Paris  is  France. 

[M.  T.  P.,  Cheater.] 

Towns'  Records.  A  library  edition  of  a  series  of  books  dealing 
with  towns' records.  [D.  F.  C,  Hull.] 

(1)  A  good  History  of  the  American  Civil  M'ar. 

(2)  A  Modern  History  of  Indi^i  beginning  in,  say,  1850  or  IftTig, 
showing  in  detailed  and  scientific  form  the  various  improvements, 
moral  and  material,  that  have  taken  place  in  India  from  that 
period  to  the  present  day.  [A.  K.  G.,  Kew  Garden*.] 

^l  History  of  Streden.  There  is  no  such  history  in  English, 
French,  or  German.  [E.  B.,  London,  W.] 

(1)  The  Origin  of  the  Legendary  History  of  the  Saints,  showing 
to  what  extent  Buddhistic  and  other  Oriental  legend  and  folk-lore 
have  been  appropriated  by  Christian  tradition.  No  such  inquiry 
has  appeared. 

(2)  A  Life  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  with  a  preliminary  essay  on  the 
"  Cambridge  Movement "  in  theology. 

(3)  Their  Honour  Rooted  in  Dishonour  Stood,  or  the  Fight  of  the 
Devil's  Own  with  the  Prisoner  of  the  Devil's  Isle,  by  M.  Zola. 

[H.  T.  F.,  Cains  College,  Cambridge.] 

The  Hundred  Worst  Boohs.  From  a  literary  rather  than  a  moral 
standpoint,  and  to  be  confined  to  books  that  are  popular,  bat 
worthless.  [H.  T.  F.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge.] 
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TJif  Role  0/  Tr«?;M«  in  Thmffhf  and  Lifcrafure.  Innumerable 
books  exist  on  the  History  of  Women,  Women's  Rights,  Evolution 
of  Sex,  &o  ,  but  apparently  not  one  exists  which  passes  in  review  or 
summarises  the  attitude  of  the  great  authors  of  the  world,  or  even 
of  the  majority  of  authors  of  any  given  period  or  people,  with 
regard  to  woman.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  classification  or 
comparison  of  the  heroines  of  literature,  or  of  ideals  of  womanhood. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  different  points  of 
view  from  which  the  "  eternal  feminine  "  has  been  regarded  by  the 
great  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  world. 


SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ETC. 
A  book  on  Insects.  The  books  now  available  generally  tell  us 
that  such  and  such  a  work  gives  the  anatomy,  and  that  so  and  so 
explains  the  habits,  but  I  think  a  good  deal  might  be  compressed 
into  one  decent  volume.  The  C'limbriilf/e  Xatwral  History  comes 
nearer  the  mark,  but  only  parts  of  it  are  out,  and  these  are  1 7s. 
each.    If  I  want  a  r/ood  book  on  Beetles  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

[R.  J.  F.,  Leeds.] 
Trees,  Shruls,  and  Svshes,  Native  and  Foreign,  Found  in  a  Wild 
State  in  Omit  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  book  should  enable  one 
to  identify  the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  as  a  fern-lover  I  have  found  it  easy 
to  supply  my  literary  needs,  but  I  have  found  that  neither  money 
nor  research  can  provide  the  book  I  have  named. 

[0.  r.,  Baildon,  Yorks.] 


BOOKS  OF   REFERENCE. 

A  book  which  would  supply  the  names  of  authors,  and  brief 
abstracts  from  thtir  works,  who  have  dealt  with  subjects  that  have 
stirred  the  reading  world  during  Decennial  Periods  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  during  longer  periods  in  earlier  centuries. 

[W.  P.,  St.  Albans.] 

A  book  of  Oenralngical  Trees,  giving  the  pedigrees  and  con- 
nexions of  all  those  people  whom  everybody  ought  to  know  about. 
As  :  Royal  Houses,  the  Grenvilles  and  Pitts,  the  Bentincks  and 
Cannings,  the  Kingeleys,  the  Wordsworth?,  the  Arnolds.  Such  a 
book  would  supply  information  on  short  notice  which  could  other- 
wise only  be  obtained  by  search  in  a  very  complete  library. 

[G.  H.,  Glasgow.] 

An  Annual  Volume  on  Ontume,  so  illustrated  by  the  best 
draughtsmen  and  by  photographs  that  future  artists  may  have 
something  more  than  fashion  plates  to  refer  to. 

[A.  M.,  Clapham  Common.] 

A  Comprehensive  Index  to  the  Patent  Lihrary  :  Subject 
Matter.    A  long  felt  want.  [D.  F.  C,  Hull.] 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Place  Names.       [H.  A.  E.,  Begbroke.] 

A  periodical  publication  (probably  monthly)  giving  a  summary 
or  explanation  of  the  principal  events  dealt  with  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day — e.g.,  the  taking  over  of  the  Soudan,  the  late  Transvaal 
war,  the  Druce  case,  &c  ;  or,  generally,  a  brief  reference  to  the 
previous  circumstances  affecting  present  topics. 

[F.  L.  P.,  Westminster.] 

Calendar  of  Deeds  in  Private  Hands.  On  the  lines  of  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commiesion  Reports.       [F.  B.  B.,  London,  N.W.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Repose:   its  Beavfy,  and  Hoxei  to  Cultivate  It.    A  Word  to  the 
Restless.  [M.  L.,  Chester.] 

(1)  The  Art  and  Industry  of  BrasKmahing .  With  a  History  of 
the  Trade  from  the  Earliest  Times. 

(2)  A  Manual  of  Street  Decorations.  For  the  use  of  Municipal 
Bodies.  [F.  C.  W.,  Southwark,  S.E.] 

The  Footsteps  of  London  :  an  Account  of  its  People  in  the  Present 
Day.  [A.  B.  C,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.] 

The  Perfect  Booh.  Containing  a  description  of  the  most  perfect 
thing  of  its  kind  in  every  department  of  progress,  art,  science 
literature,  iScc,  with  diagrams  and  illustrations.  The  decision  on 
each  subject  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of  authority. 

[X.,  Dorchester.] 

We  have  received  many  other  replies  to  this  competition. 


Competition  No.   17. 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  of  the  Academy  will  be  found  an 
article  introducing  a  series  of  Cornish  stories.  We  offer  a  prize  of 
One  Guinea  for  the  best  local  anecdote  that  is  sent  to  us.  The 
anecdotes  should  be  short  and  pithy  ;  they  must  have  a  distinct 
local  flavour ;  but  neither  by  excessive  nor  obscure  dialect,  nor  by 
any  other  local  characteristic,  must  they  be  beyond  the  understand- 
ing or  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  districts 
to  which  they  relate. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  January  31.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  1 10.  We 
wish  to  impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies 
is  much  facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon. 
It  is  also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be 
given.     We  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


*  * 


Owing 


to    the    exceptional  pressure   on    our  space,  the 
"  Academy  "  Bureau  is  held  over. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  January  26. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Fairbairn  (A.  M.),  Catholicism  :  Roman  and  Anglican   (Hodder)    7/6 

Zalan  (T.),  The  Apostles'  Creed (Hodder)    6/0 

Leadboater  (0.  W.),  The  Christian  Crted  :  Its  Origin  and  Signification 

(TheoBoph.  Pub.  Society) 
Bnm  (A.  E.),  An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds  aod  to  the  Te  Deum 

(Methaen)  10/8 
Hurll  (B.  M.),  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  Art (Longmans)  net  10/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Wheeler  (8),  Letters  of  Walter  Savage  Lander,  Private  and  Public 

(Dnokworth  &  Co.)  10/8 

Earle  (A.  M.),  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days  (The  Maomillan  Co.)    8/0 

Maclagan  (0.),  A  Catalogue  Raisonnd  of  the  British  Museum  Collection  of 
Rubbings  from  Ancient  Sculptured  Stones :  a  Chapter  of  Scotland's 

History    (Douglas)  net    2/6 

Curtin  (J.),  Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America (Williams  &  Norgate)  10/6 

Hill  (G.  B.),  Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift (Unwin)  lJ/0 

Simpson  (Rev.  W.  J.  S.),  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.U. 

(Longmans)    4/6 

Worsfold  (W.B.),  The  Valley  of  Light (Macmillan) 

Compton  (B.),  Edward  Meybrick  Goulbum  (Murray  I    5/0 

ilas8«  (H.  J.  L.  J.),  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucester (Bell)    1/8 

POETRY,  CRinCrSM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Thomson  (A.  D.),  Euripides  and  ihe  Attic  Orators,  a  Comparison 

(Macmillan)  net    0/0 

Pincro  (A.  W.),  Trelawny  ntthe  "  Wells"    (Heinemanu)    1/6 

Phelps  (W.  H.',  Words  for  the  Wind:  a  Book  of  Prose-Points     (Alltn) 

Reade  iC),  Umbra  Coeli  (New  Century  Press) 

Morris  (W.),  Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Eanh  (Longmans) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lowerison  (H.),  In  England  Now  fDewia) 

Walters  (F.  R.),  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives (Swan  Sonrenschein) 

Blndlo5S  (H.),  In  the  Niger  Country (Blackwood)  12/6 

Semon  (R.),  In  the  Austniliaii  Bush (Macmillan)  net  21/0 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTOBY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

Sharpe  (B.  B.),  Wonders  of  the  Bird  World (Wells,  Gardner)    6/0 

Thorp  (F.  H.),  Ontlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry...  (The  Maomillan  Co.)  net  16/0 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Broirn  (H).  The  Secret  of  Good  Health  and  Long  Lite (Bowden) 

Wyckoft  (W.  A.),  The  Workers,  an  Experiment  in  Reality  ....  (Heinemann) 

Norman  i  A.  W.),  A  Digest  of  the  Death  Duties (Clowes)  26'0 

McCable  (J.),  Can  We  Disarm? (Heinemann) 

Burton  il.).  The  Life  of  Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton.    By  his  Wife, 

Isabel  Burton (Duckworth)  10/fl 

Shakespeare  (W.),  Eversley  Edition  of  Works  (in  10  vols).    Vol.  I. 

(Macmillan)    5  0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  1899  (Sonnensohein)    2  6 

Devine  (E.  T.),  Economics    (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

EDUCATTONAL. 
Johnson  (B.  B.),  The  Tragedy  of  Ju'jBSOjBsar  (Blackwood)    1/6 
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Mr.T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

LIST. 


Jnit  PablUhed. 
FATIIKR  BARHY'S  NKW  NOVE!.. 

THE   TWO    STANDARDS.      By  W. 

BARKY.  D.D.     In  ffrc*n  cloth.  ««. 
'  Powdrfu!  und    drHnrntfc. .,  Father    Barry'*  kiiowtodKO  of 
mennndthinRiiiltkH  n>t..-n'i.  d««*i.....The  W-k  In  p<>*erfu| 
au't  intercfctiiiK.... Father  Barry  ban  the  gift  of  Kraphto  and 
vaclouB  ii«rnitlvf."-i>f(t^i/  >e«'». 

■■  The  most  nnnarkable  i»ov«I  tf  at  the  last  throe  months  have 
[  l»roduMd....fronri  beittiiiiiuit  to  end  a  (iwp  ami  powerful  utmly 
M  from  the  \iU;  finely  au<»  truly  tlriwii."        .     .     ,,      „ 

THE  AUTHOR  OF    ■  Ol'LLlVEH'S  TRA.VKLS. 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  of  DEAN 

SWIFT     K.lite.l  by  (iEoUfJE  lUKKBECK  HILL.  P.CL  . 
LL.l*.,    Honorary    Follow    of    IVmbrokts  College,    Oxfonl. 
lllmitrated.  liemy  Hvo.  cloth,  las. 
'■  A  moKt  valuable  iixi  interesttnK  volume. . .  .a  very  reatlntite 
book  and  a  ustful  work  of  refereLCo."— Manc/w««r  uwirdxan 
"The  volume  has  be«n  admirably  edited."— f>iiiltf  .^twt. 
"The  Ijook  is  a  valuable  tontribution  to  our  kQ0wIe<l«e  >  i  a 
\  great  career."— L«d«  jfwrwj/. 

THE    BUILDERS    OF    GREATER    BRITAIN. 

New  Volume.    With  Frontispiece.  .'19. 

LORD  CLIVE  :   the  Foundation  of 


British  Kule  in   India.     Bj  Sir   A. 

KUS  I. 


ARBl'THN'iT. 


Bv  .FcsTiN  McCarthy,  m.r 

MODERN   ENGLAND.     Before  the 

Reform  Brll.    By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  MP.     (A  New 
VoitimH   uf   "Thtt    Naiioii   8eneB.";     Mauy  1  lustnttii  lu. 
Cloih.  6«. 
"  Wtitten  with  all  tlie  olinrm  and  i)ioturt.«queiie6fl  wliioh  Mr. 

MoCartliy  can  briiilt  to  the  treatment  of  liiBtorical  detailc,  it 

forms  anexcelleot  )>o  Ic  ou  popular  lincti  to  place  iu  (he  hands 

of  tile  rising  ((enelatiou." —  fo(«maii. 
"A  liook  which,  iinlilce  most  existing  hiBtories  of  the  periml, 

avoids  the  oliargeof  teuiou.iiess M'lUadd  to  %Ir  McCarthy's 

admirers  in  literature."— ittiitf  OAroatcie. 


A  NOVEL  OP  MEDIC  IL  LIFE  BY  A  NEW  WKITEU 

HARRY   INGLEBY:    Surgeon.     By 

FREDERIC  J.  WEBB.    Cluth,  IH.  lA'Mi  loesil. 

The  life-history  of  a  young  doctor,  describing  his  stDdent 
days,  his  friendbhips.  his  love-story,  aud  his  East-Eud  pr.^ctice 

FIFTH  EDITION. 

EUPHORION  :  being;  Studies  of  the 

Antique    and    the    Mcdianiil    in    tlio    Henaiasance.      By 
VtKNuN  LtE     (Town  Nvo,  cloth.  78.  (Id. 

"Delightful  aud  scholarly The  lK>ok,  indeed,  s  fascinating 

thmughuut.'  •—  lira  i>hie. 


i 


A  ROMANCE  or  THE  YORKSHIRE  MOORS. 

RICROFT  of  WITHENS.    By  Halli- 

WELL  SUTCLIFFE,  Author  of  "A  Man  of  the  Moors." 

Clotll.  «3. 

"What  '  Loma  DiKine*  in  to  Exmoor.  so  '  Ricroft  of  Witheus' 
shouUl  l)e  for  that  part  of  the  Yorkohire  moorlands  in  which 
the  Kcene  of  the  «tory  id  laid  - . .  The  story  is  a  powerful  one  and 
powerfully  told.  There  is  not  a  dull  chapter  in  it,  aud  the 
aramatlo  events  hurry  ou  with  a  fateful  energy  whlcii  makes  it 
almost  imi>o68ible  to  put  the  lK>ok  down  uuiit  it  is  fiui^he<l  to 

the  last  wortl Certainly  one  of  the  strongest  books  wf  the  last 

year."— IFestmitufer  OazntU. 

"  It  U  a  story  that  is  full  of  vigour  and  life."— .SpsaJter. 

"  A  capital  story the  lK>ok  maybe  heartily  reoommeud  d 

to  those  who  love  drinking  and  fighting  scenes  and  the  plav  of 

those  elemcnt'iry  pasiiiouB.  lovo  aud  revenge [Mr,  SutclitTel 

has  two  exseutials  of  a  goo<l  novel-writer,  a.  tiue  iosiglit  into 
character  and  an  independent  outlook.  Nor  do  these  exhaust 
his  merits Le  has  the  art  of  narration."— .^codemtf. 

"Should  win  for  Mr.  SutolifTe  a  high  place  among  our  fore- 
most living  novelist*.'— I'orArjiAire  Herald. 

"  A  stirring  8tj)ry  of  romance  ami  adventure.  In  style 
reminding  us  of  Mr.  S.  R.Urockelt,  "  Kicioft  of  Withens'  is  just 
the  sort  of  story  which  th«t  author  would  love  to  tell.... The 
l>ook  alwuuds  in  Htroug  and  mnviug  possage,  which  genuinely 
hold  the  reader."— /Mill/  Teles/raph. 

"It  in  by  way  rath ei  'f  high  praise  than  of  captious  com- 
parison that  we  say  that  in  reading  Mr.  Halliwell  Suiclilfe's 
last  romance  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  '  Loma  Uoone.* 
As  Mr.  Biaokmoore.  by  an  cnchauinicnt  known  to  him,  over- 
powers the  reader's  sen»e  with  the  odours  and  sounds  and 
lonely  distances  of  Exmoor,  so  has  Mr.  Sutclifi'e  with  a  sure 

touch  treated  the  same  phenomena  of  the  Yorkshire  moors 

We  turn  to  the  manv  excellences  of  this  truly  remarkable 
book.— its  grip,  its  vehemence,  its  lx>ld  characterisation,  iLs 
fertility  of  incident,  its  power  of  sustaiu'-d  descripliou,  its 
"oholarly  style,  its  atmosphere,  its  romantic  realism,  and  only 
regret  that  8p»ce  does  not  almw  us  to  deal  with  them  more 
fully.  In  hard  fighting  of  the  grim  and  gory  kind  that 
HtevoDsou  aud  Kingsley  loved,  Sir.  HutclllTe  is  a  master  " 

LiUsrart/  World. 

"A  very  vigorous  talc."—  Vorkghire  Pout. 

*'A  book  that  wilt  be  read,  talkeil  of.  and  universally 
admirwL"— vl6erj«e«  Free  PrtM. 


London:    T.    FISHER    UNWIN. 
Paternoster  Square,  B.C. 


MESSRS,  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

NBW    BOOK     BV    SIR    QIOIiaK    TAKVILVAN. 

THE    AMBRIOAN    RBVOLUTION.      Part  I.,   1766  1776      By  the 

RiKbt  Hun.  8IK  OKOKQR  UITO  TKeVRLYAN,  Bart.,  Author  of  ••Tha  Ufa  and  LMMra  of  Lord 
Macaolay  "  ana  "  The  Early  Hialory  of  Uoarle.  James  Poi."    Mvo,  Ida. 

"Nowhero  ars  oonMmporaDeoni  avcnta  on  both  aldea  of  the  AUautio  which  aeoalarawd  Iba 
cataatropbe  more  oloarly  broagbt  oa(  Ibaa  In  thli  rolama.  Hers  and  there  are  brilllaat  akatchea  of  maa 
itad  mannira,  and  lerae  epUcrammatio  aaylafii,  reoaUios  paffet,  and  thate  liy  no  meaoa  (ba  laaat  aSantIra, 

of  the  author'd  illuatriotjs  anola,"— 3YiiM<. 

WORKS    BY    THE    RT.    HON.    W.    E.    H.    LECKY. 

NEW  AND  CHKAPKR  KDITION,  WITH  NKW  INTBODUCTION. 

DEMOCRACY  and  LIBERTY.    2  vols ,  crown  8vo,  128. 

*•*  In  the  Infrodttction  to  thin  edition,  Mr.  L6Ckytb0$ideM  examining  httw  far  tK9  4xp«ri4mM  uf  th* 
tatt  three  yeart  hat  confirmed  or  disproved  the  general  p'tnciples  laid  down  in  the  bookt  devotee  earn- 
Hiderable  epace  to  an  appreciation  of  the  work  and  character  of  Mr.  OlaiUtone. 


NKW  AND  CHBAPKR  UEISSIIK. 

HIST0B7  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS 

from     AUGUSTUS      to      CUARLEMAONK. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  12s. 


NKW  AND  rilEAI'KR  RKISBIE. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLa- 

KNCR  of  the   SPIRIT  of  RATIONALIBU  in 
KURUPB.    1  roU.,  crown  8to,  lla. 


OOMPkKTION    OF    THK    VKRNKV    MBMOIRS. 

THE   MEMOIRS  of  the  VERNEY   FAMILY.     Compiled  ftom  the 

Letters  mid  lllu-tratcd  by  tbo  Ponntua  of  C'Uvd'.n  II. .use.  Vol.  IV.  FROM  tho  RSSTOHATIOK 
to  tho  UEVDLUnON,  1B80-I0««.  By  MAItOAKKl'  M.  VERNEV.  With  11  Portraiu,  and  a 
SUBJECT  INDKX  to  the  Complete  Work.    Royal  8ro,  lis. 

EARLY    ITALIAN   LOVE-STORIES.     Edited  and  Retold  by  Una 

TAYLOR.     With  13  lUuHtratioiiH  by  H.  J.  Kord.    Grown  ■ito,  I5».  net.  ilu  a/ew  dap*. 


COLLEflEI)    EllITION    OK    I'KOI'ESSOU    MAX    MULLER  S    WORKS.       NEW    VOLU.MES. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.    Founded  on  Lectures  delivered  at 

Roval  Institution  in  1861  and  1803.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Prafenor  F.  MAX  MULLER.  CI  cap 
Reissue.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  lOs, 

THE  METAPHYSIC  of  EXPERIENCE      By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson, 

Hon.  LL.D.  Kdin.,  Hon.  FeUow  C.C.C.  Oxford,  Past  President  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  Author 
of  "  Time  and  Space,"  "  The  Philosophy  of  Eetleoiion,"  Ac.    4  Toto.,  8vo,  Ms.  net. 

THE  TESTING  of  MATERIALS  of  CONSTRUCTION.    A  Text  book 

for  tlie  KuuMiu'eriiif?  Laboratory  ami  a  Collection  of  the  R.'sult.s  nf  Rxperiment.  By  WIM.IAM 
CAWTHOKNE  UNWIN,  K.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.S.,  Hon.M.lnst.M.E..  Professor  of  Engineerinv  at  the 
Central  Technical  C'ollege  of  the  City  ana  Guilds  of  London  Institute ;  formerly  Prnfwiaor  of 
Hydraulic  and  Mechanical  Bnginoering  at  the  Royal  Indian  BuRincering  CoUags.  Baoond  Edition, 
Kovised  and  EnlarKe<l.  With  5  Plates  and  188  Illustrations  and  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  8ro, 
Ids.  not. 

AN    INTRODUCTION  to   the    DIFFERENTIAL   and    INTEGRAL 

CALCULUS  and  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATION.^.     By  F.  GL.\NVILLE  TAYLOR,  M  A.,  B.Sc.. 

Mathematical  Lecturer  of  University  College,  Nottingham.    Crown  8vo,  9«.  [In  afrw  day. 

MEDITATIONS   on  the   OLD   TESTAMENT   for  EVERY  DAY  in 

the  YEAR.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  RANDOLPH,  M.A.,  I'rincipal  of  the  Theological  College :  Hon. 
Canon  of  Ely ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Crown  8ro,  )|a. 

[/n  a  few  daye. 

THE  LIFE  of  OUR   LORD   in  ART.     With  some   Accoont  of  the 

Artintic  Treatment  of  the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  By  ESTELLE  M.  HURLL.  With  KH 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  lOs.  net. 


rVA  EILDARE  :  A  MATRIMONIAL  PROBLEM 

Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Leddy  Marget,"  &o.    Cheap  Reissue, 


By  L  B.  Walford, 

Crown  8to,  2a.  M. 

[/a  a  few  daye. 


THE    SILVER     LIBRARY    (Two  New  Volumes). 


THE  PLAYGROUND  of  EUROPE   (The  Alps). 

With  i  lliii.strationa.    Cheap  Reissue,    Crouii  9vo,  3s.  6d. 


By  Leslie  Stephen. 


THE   CHEVALIER   D'AURIAC. 

"  The  Honour  of  Savelli."    Cheap  Reisaue. 


By    S.  Levett- Yeats,  Author  of 

Crown  8vo,  9s.  6d. 


LONGMAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY,  18»9.     Price  SIXPENCE.    Contenta  :— 


PARSON     KELLT.     By  A.    E.    W.    Mason   and 

Andrew  Lang.    Chaps.  IV..V. 
A  FARMF.R'S  YEAR.    VI.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
A  DEVON  WIKK.    By  Arthnr  L.  Salmon. 
THE   GREAT   LETTER   WRITERS.     By   8.  Q. 

Tallentyre.  II.— Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 


By 


THE  FIRST   LORD  acd  the  LAST  LADT. 
W.  B.  Norrts. 

SIB  THOMAS  BODLBY.    By  Miaa  Jannett  Han. 
pbreys. 

AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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CATAUOQUES. 


WILLIAMS        &       NOEGATE 
IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  20,  South  Prederich  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

OATALOOTTES   post  free  on  application. 

BAEDEKER'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOURISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  poet  free  on  application. 

DULAU  &  CO.,  37,  SoHO  Sqdare.  Lomdon,  W. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  tlie  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  PUBLISHING 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  4  RAILTDN,  Limited,  high-clasi 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleel 
Street,  E.C.,  have  speciiiUy-built  notary  and  other  fiist  Machine* 
for  priuting  illustiated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  aud  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-pagi 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commenot 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  uoon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver 
tising  and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telepone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

AUTHORS'  AGBNT.-Mr.  J.  EVELBIGB 
NASH  begs  to  announce  that  he  haa  commence<'' 
BUSINESS  as  an  AUTHORS'  AGENT.  From  his  intimatr 
knowledge  of  the  Publishing  Trade  he  is  well  qualified  ti 
undertake  the  advantageous  disposal  of  M'^S.,  and  will  bi 
glad  to  hear  from  Authors  with  this  view.— Address  Amberle; 
House,  Norfolk  Street.  Strand. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  thi 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  wit) 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Ke- 
searoh,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  TranslatioDr 
undertaken  from  French.  Italian,  or  Spanish.— Apply,  b; 
'etter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas.  8.  Fumival  Street,  London.  F-.C 

TO  AUTHORS  and  PU8LISHBRH.— The 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS  undertakes  the  PRINTING 
and  PUBLISHING  of  WORKS  of  FICTION  and  of  SCIEN- 
TIFIC UOoKS  for  Authors  and  Publishers.  Enquiries  and 
MSS.  should  be  addressed  to  the  Maxaoer,  University  Press, 
Limited,  Watford,  London. 


ESTABLISHED    I8S1. 

BIRKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF    per   CENT.   INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thiift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  GUINEAS   PER  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

roa    I'lVE  SHILLINGS   PER   MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 

ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  17. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week^s 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
138)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  COURT,  LONDON,  W.,  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM,  J8»9,  on  TUESDAY,  January  17th.  Applications  foi 
Admission  to  be  madn  to  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Bkwsuer. 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  ?1  Paulines  gained  8cholarBhip^ 
■ir  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
don  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  fCuring  the  last  thirteeiJ 
^eara  250  open  l-cholarships  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. ) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  wh-^ 
Jiad  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificate,  30  who 
iiad  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  who  bad 
lualified  for  Metlical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  succeBses  had 
received  their  early  education  at  Oolet  Court. 


u 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
NIVERSITY       OF       SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  above  position  from 
University  Graduates  under  ;t5  .^  ears  of  age.  Salary,  £900  per 
annum.  Pension,  £400  per  annum  on  retirement,  under  certain 
conditions,  after  20  years'  service.  Duties  to  commence  on 
1st  June,  18!K>.    £100  allowed  for  passage  expenses  to  Sydney. 

Particulars  of  conditions  of  appointment,  duties,  &e.,  can  be 
obtained  from  Sir  Daniki,  Coopkr,  IJart.,  G.C.M.G  .  Acting 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  it,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. London,  S  W.,  to  whom  applications,  stating  age  and 
accompanied  by  eight  copies  of  each  testimonial  submitted, 
must  be  sent  not  later  than  18th  February,  1899. 


ARDROSSAN    ACADEMY,    AYRSHIRE. 

HEADMASTER  WANTED,  must  be  a  Graduate,  and 
must  have  had  Experience  in  a  Secondary  School.  Minimum 
Salary,  £350,  with  prospect  of  increases  according  to  the  success 
of  the  School. 

Ardrossau  beinz  a  health  resort  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  a 
most  desirable  place  of  residence,  it  is  expected  that  tte 
Academy  (which  is  to  be  enlarged  immediately)  will  offer 
attractions  to  parents  at  a  distance,  and  that  the  Headmaster 
may,  if  he  desires  to  have  Boarders,  thereby  increase  his 
Emoluments. 

Duties  to  begin  immediately  after  the  Summer  Vacation. 

Applications  to  be  lodged  with  Jame.s  Cook,  Esq.,  Clerk  to 
the  School  Board,  Ardrossan,  Ayrshire,  along  with  Light 
Printed  Copies  01  Testimonials,  by  the  16th  February.  1899. 

ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hilt.  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arrangetl  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies,  About 
4'i  Studen's  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition.  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  A|)poiDtments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  intheTele- 
graphs  Decartment.  One  in  tlie  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.D.,  aud 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secketary,  at  College. 

Just  Published.    Price  Is.,  per  post  Is.  4d. 

THE     VICTORIA      UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 
London ;  |  Manchester : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  I  J.  E.  Cornish. 


OHEPFIELD       SCHOOL       BOARD. 

CENTRAL    HIGHER  SCHOOL. 

PRINCIPAL  REQUIRED  tor  the  CENTRAL  HKiHER 
SCHOOL.  Salar.v  £.W(i  per  aiinum.  The  work  of  the  School 
beRins  with  Standard  VI..  and  there  is  an  Organisetl  Science 
Section,  a  Commercial  Section,  aud  a  Special  Class  for  Scholars 
desiring  to  hecome  Pupil  Teachers,  in  addition  to  the  Ordinary 
Classes  for  Standard  VI.  and  upwartls.  Total  attendance  over 
1.'200.  Personal  canvass  will  disqualily.— Foimi  of  application, 
which  should  lie  returned  l>efore  February  11,  ]89y.  may  be  had 
f.um  JNO.  F.  MOSS.  Clerk. 

School  Board  Offices.  January  19, 1899. 


WOOD-CARVING  CLASSES  AT  KING'S 
COLLEGE,  STRAND. 

These  CLASSES  for  LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN,  which  are 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Worshipful  Company  nf 
Carpenters,  arc  held  on  MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY 
MORNINGS,  from  11  till  1.3(P;  on  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
and  FRIDAY'  AFTERNOONS,  from  2.30  till  .1 :  and  on  MON- 
DAY and  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS,  from  7  till  »  o'clnoll. 
The  LfcNT  TERM  cmmenced  on  MONDAY,  Jani'akv  16tli ; 
and  the  EASTER  TERM  will  commence  on  APRIL  il4tli. 
1899. 

Fees  for  the  Day  Classes  are  One  Guinea  per  Term  for  one 
attendance  per  week ;  and  for  the  Evening  Class  for  one 
attendance.  His.  fid.  per  Term. 

Furthur  particulars  of  S.  W.  Prestoit,  Esq.,  Carpenters* 
Hall,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

TTPE-WEiriNG    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  I,lM)0  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  IS,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 


ONDON         LIBRAR 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 


Y, 


Patrok— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.6. 
PaESinENT-LESLlE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
Vics-Pkesidents— The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR.  M.P.,  the 
Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON.  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.LECKY,  M.P., 
D.C.L. 
Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M. P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of 
ROSEBERY. 
The  Library  contains  about  190,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature,  in  Various  Languages.     Subscription,  £3 
a  year;  Life-Membership,  according  to  age.    Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.      Reading 
Room   Open  from  10  to  half-past  6.     CATALOGUE,  Fifth 
Edition,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  218. ;  to  Members,  Ids. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED  , 

For  the  CIRCULA  TION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

„NGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange  of  Books 

it  the  bouses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum 

JOUNTRT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 
N.B.— Two   or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  in  ONE  SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Pr08pectu8ei>  and  Monthly  Lipts  of  Bookit  gratia 

aud  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at 
GREATL\    HEDDCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Qratie  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS t)(.pie8  of  FRRNCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


.W-34,   NEW    OXFORD    STREET; 

241,   Brompton  Road,   S.W. ;    48,    Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  London  ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mahchestm. 


An  American  Transport 
in  the  Crimean  War. 


By    Capt.   CODMAN. 


This  work  is  paiticniarly  interesting 
to  studpnts  of  naval  warfare.  "Capt. 
Codman  relates  his  experiences  of  an 
American  (Chartered  Transport  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  Crimean  War  is 
the  connecting  link  between  old  and 
modern  methods  of  warfare." 


Frontispiece. 
198  pp. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


London  : 
3IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


4  February,  iSgg. 


The   Acaflemy. 
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A    OHARMINO    GIFT   BOOK  I 

**  A  brilliant  IkioIc.*'— -VA/'/r/i. 

"  I'ttrticularly  goOiV—Acatldiny. 

e«.,  claret  roan,  Kilt,  IllOHtrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :     Simpkin^   Marshall   &  (^, 
LlanRoUen:  Uarlini^ton  A  Co, 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M,  the  Qokkit, 
"  Sir  Henry  Pousonby  ia  commanded  by  the  Queen 
to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Uanilbook 
which  ho  has  sent  to  Her  Mfljosty," 

Eilited  by  RALPJI  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Kcap.  8vo.    O.VE  SUILLINO  EACH.     Illustrated. 

THE  VALB  of  LLANOOLLBN  -  With 
Special  c.)iitrilmli.iii»  fniin  IIIb  Kirallenoy  E.  .1.  I'llEI.I'S, 
late  Am.'rioaii  Mliii.t.r  :  i'r.jfiBsor  JOHN  RUHKIN. 
1,1.  I>.;  IKiIlDltT  IlRoWNINd;  A.  W.  KlMMjAKK. 
nii.1  Sir  TIIKIIIIOIIE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOUItNESIcilITIl  and  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  <1IANNET,  I8LANI1S. 

THE  NORTH  WAIiES  COAST. 

THE  rsI.E  "f  WKlllT. 

BRECON  liii.l  il«  IlEACON.-l. 

THE  WVE  VALLEY. 

KoHS,  TINTERN   ami  cllEP-STOW 

THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BUISTOU  BATH.  WELLS,  ami  WESTON.SUPER-MARE. 

RRKIHTON,  EASTBuUKNE.   IIASTIMH,  and  ST.   LE<1N. 

Aims. 

LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,     EETTW.SVfOKn   and 

SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,     JIACHYNLLETH     and 

ABERDOVEV. 
BARMOUTH,  lioLUELLY,    HARLECH,  CRICCIETH  ami 

l-WLLHKLI. 
MALVERN.    HEREFORD,   WORCESTER,   CiLOPCE.STER 

and  CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRlNliOD  WELLS  and  the  KPA8  of  MID-WALE.S. 


Wbat  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or 
in  Rome  give  for  sucb  a  Guide-boolc  as  this, 
which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the 
usual  scope  of  such  volumes ! 

*'  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." 

Liverptol  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all."— 2>ai7y  Graphic. 

SECOND   EDITION,    ENLARGED,   Os, 
Sixty  Illustrations,  34  Maps  and  Plans, 

LONDON  AND   ENVIRONS. 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 

11/7/1  an  additiimul  Index  of  4,500  Referenccn 

to  all  Strei-t*  and  Plaors  of  Iiitirest. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London : 

SlHPKIK,   MiRSHAI.!.,    Hamii.tok,  Kxht   &  Co„  Ltd. 

The  Railway  BookstallH,  and  all  Booksellers'. 

ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD'S 

rUBLICATIONS. 


Jnst  Published.    Crown  8vo,  2e.   6d. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."     Devo- 

t'onal  Meditations  in  the  Haunta  of  Nature.     IJy 
Kev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD.  B.A.,  of  Hoyton. 
The  Freeman  says:   "  I'roachors  and  teachers  will 
fiiiil  in  them  many  bclpfiit  suggestions.*' 

Just  Pahliflhed,    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits, 

Jirice  Os.,  post  fre«. 
n  ENGLISH  PULPITS  ;  op. 

Sermons  by    Entrliah   I'ongregational   Ministers 

trom     Wales.       With     IntrcMluctinn      bv     Kev. 

(^HAIILES   A.   BKKIIY.   D.D,     Edited  by  Rev. 

DAXIKL  WATERS. 
The  E.rpo.titcr!/  Times  says :    *'  And  here  wo  have 
thirty  eicollont  portraits  of  pH'tninent  and  ehxiuent 
Congregational  preachers,  wth  their  thirty  sermons, 
and  the  price  is  but  a  few  flhillingp." 

Now  Iteady,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
is.  Od.,  ])OHt  fi'e«. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lee- 

tures  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Nonconformity. 
By  P.  T.  F()R8YT1£,  M.A.,  D.D. 
The  Manchester  Quardian  sajs  :     "  E.xp1ains  the 
position  of  religious  Dissent  with  great  force  and 
eloquence." 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
])rice  Is,  6d.,  iwst  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT   COOKE.     A   Clear   and  Concise 
Manual  for  all  Public  8j>caker8. 
*'  The  Spectator  says  ;  **  We  make  no  a)X)lof(y ,  even 
durini^tlie  holiday  .season,  for  drawing  attention  to 
this  little  book." 

11  &  22,  Fnmltal  Street,  Holbordi  I<ondani  EiC. 


BLACKIE    &     SON'S     NEW     BOOKS. 

yKfr  VOLUME  OF  THE  "  VICTORTAK  Eft  A  SEnte.<<." 

CHARLES   KINGSLEY  and  the  CHRISTIAN   SOCIAL 

M<  i\  i:.\IK.\T.     lly  iL.i  Very  l''"v.  t.:lAHI.KS  W.  BTUHU.S,  D.Ll.,  D..111,  ul  Kly.    'It.  '>!. 
liicent    Vilunui  of  the  SirU*. 


Recent  Ad7ance8  in  Astronomy.    Bjr  1 

A.  11.  FISOiV,  D.Sc.  I.<)nil.     2».  Od. 

London  in  the  Bcign  of  Victoria.    By 

(i.  I.AWUKNOK  i;OMMK.  I'.S.A.      3*.  (Id. 

English  National  Elncation.     By   H. 

HOI.MAN,  .M.A.,  fonnorly  Prnfe««or  of  Rdura. 
tlnn  in  Abcrvstwj  tli  University  CnUesie.    2«.  fkl. 


ProTidant    Soeletlaa    and    ladustrial 

Welfare.    By  K.  W.  BKABKOOK,(;.B.,  lUifialrar 

of  Friendly  Hoi-I.'tled.    2«.  <M. 

The    Free-Trade    Movement   and    ita 

Results.      IIT    (i.    ARMITAiiC-SMITII.    M.A., 
l'rlnci|ial  of  the  BIrklimk  liutitution.    U.  M. 


THE  OREAT  CAMPAiaNS  of  NELSON.    B7  William  O'Cvnok  MoaRis,  M  A. 

Illutitrftttil  from  Capt.  Miihaii's  "  Rca  I'owiir,"  and  with  a  Portrait  of  Lord  Nelson.    S».  ftl 
The  nmi'H  says :  -"The  articlcn  are  clearly  and  aitractivelv  written,  and  the  anther  bk<  Mudiail  wllh 
intelllKoiice  the  loadins  anthontios  on  hi«  subjcci .  esiHM'ially  1  'not.  Mahan,  who  has  placed  at  hl«  diapnaal 
some  of  tlio  maps  and  (liai.'ninis  fnijiloyed  in  his  own  works  on  '  Ssa  Power.*  ** 

SKETCHES  of  the  GREEK  DRAMATIC  POETS,    By  G.  Haine;*  Kef.nb,  M.A, 

I'rofcssor  of  (Ireok  in  Qiiecn'^  Uullej;p,  Cork.    :iw.  «d. 
Five  LecruriH  on  .Ksihylus,  SoplnK'los,  Hiiriiiides,  Anstophancn,  and  the  Clawlcal  ami  Romantic  Drama. 
The  Irinh  Timen  sayt.  — "  Much  lectures  as  tliono  will  Ixi  |icrn»ed  by  all  sdinlarx  with  sincf  re  ol«»»nr». 
They  Kive  life  to  the  dry  iKines  of  old  hiiiory  and  litsratara,  aiil  vaHly  illuminate  a  cliw-i'-  perioil  frnna 

which  all  the  art  of  the  modern  world  has  derived  itt  inspiration A  iKwk  which  will  u-ach  every  reader 

of  It  to  think.  Alike  in  point  of  learning  and  of  retleclitm,  ita  chapters  arc  excellent,  and  wa  commMuI 
them  to  the  attention  of  all  students  of  letton*." 

LANDMARKS  in  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY.    B;  Oeor.ik  Townxeni. 

WAUNKI!    M.A.,  sninelimc  Si'holiir  cif  .Ii'hus  Colli'ijc.  t  iiiiiliricli-o.    I!". 
The  |)nr|>oso  ot  thin  hook  is  tT  :;ivo  nn  iilou  of  the  main  fi'u'.urea  of  our  Kconomic  HistwT,  ami  In  ahnw 
the  continuity  and  far-rcuchinff  consetpiences  of  certain  events  and  policiea  upon  the  development  of 
KnRland's  Industrial  Weiilth  and  Power. 

THE   SCIENCE   of  LIFE.     By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.     (•' Victorian  Era 

Seiios.")    28.  8d.  ; 0»  Friiruari  n. 

HORACE.— The  ODES.    Book  L     Killed  by  Rtepiikn  Gwvnn.  B.  A.,  Ute  Scholar 

and  Hulmean  Kxhihitionor  of  llraseuosc  OoUeare,  Oxfiml.    Illustrated.    Is.  Bd. 

The  First  Volume  of  Ur,,\CKIK'S  LATIN  SKRIKS,  edited  by  Pnif.  TVRRF.LL. 
Tho  Speaker  says:— "The  introduction  on  Horace  and  his  work  is  very  DleaauitlT  wiilt«o  ...the 
translations  offered  are  characterised  by  literary  sense  and  ]KM'tical  fecline  combined  with  aoutid  st-holar- 

ship the  notes  are  judicious  and  soiind ;  they  seem  to  reveal  the  practised  teacher.    Text,  not«»,  aid 

vocBbulary  are  all  clearly  printed.  On  the  whole,  we  have  here  a  text-book  distinctly  in  ailvanc*.  Di>lh 
.scholasticiilly  and  pedsgogically,  of  the  majority  of  echoo'.-booka,  and  withal  at  the  very  reasonable 
l>rice  of  Is.  6d." 

CICERO.— The  FIRST  CATILINE  ORATION.    Book  L    Edited  by  C.  Haikis 

KKENK.  if.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's  College,  Cork.     Illustratcl.    Is.  ild. 

THE  MEDEA  of  EURIPIDES.    Edited  by  P.  B.  Hai-comde,  M.A.,  King'a  CoUege, 

CambridKe.     Illustrated.     Ik,  «d. 
•»•  Tliis  edition  is  specially  suited  t'>  candidates  in  tho  Kxaminatinns  of  the  CoUejro  of  Preceptor*,  the 
lyrical  parts  bein^  omitted  from  the  Greek  text,  but  the  omisftion  twlDK  supplied  by  a  renderinff  into 
Englisli  prose. 

MAOAULAY'S  ESSAY  on  MILTON.    Edited  by  Joiis  Dowmr,  M.A..  Ex  vminer 

in  History  U>  Kdiiihurgh  University.  {Nearln  rradg. 

A  NEW  SEQUEL  to  EUCLID.     By  Prof.  W.  J.  Dii.worth,  M  A.    2j.  6d. 

Part     I.  K.KKKCISK.S  on  the  FIRST  THRKK  BOOKS  of  EUCLID.     Is. 

Part  TL  MORE  DIFFICULT  EXKRCISES  on  the  FIRST  FOUR  BOOKS,  and  EXERCISES  on 
liOOK  VI.    2«. 

The  Guardian  says  :— "  Mr.  Dllworth  has  in  it  skilfully  arranged  and  oolleoted  in  a  handy  form  soma 
of  the  best-known  anA  oftcnest-quotcd  extra  propositions,  given  nsuallr  in  odd  comers  of  t«xt.lxx>ka  of 
Euclid Tho  notes  at  the  oml  of  tho  Second  Book  are  worthy  of  study." 

LAYNO'S  ARITHMETIC.    By  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "Layog'a  EacBd." 

With  or  without  ANSWEU.I,  te.  Od. 

Tho  ./ounial  of  Education  says  ; — •'  Tho  examples  are  extremely  numerous It  would  be  difficult  to 

suggest  any  point  in  which  they  might  be  extended  or  improved.  The  treatment  of  the  theory  of  arithmetic 
is  ilctailod,  and  at  tho  i^ame  Lime  ch'ar  and  interesting." 

EXERCISES,  in  ARITHMETIC.    By  A.  E.  Laykh,  M.A.    Being  the  Kxerciats  of 

the  above,  published  separutelv. 
Part    I.  (6,01)0  Exorci.ses),  without  ANSWERS,  Is. :  with  AN8WRR.S.  Is.  Sd. 
Part  II.  (S,500  Kieroiso8>,  without  ANSWERS,  1».  6d.  1  with  ANSWERS,  28. 

THE  GROWTH  of  GREATER  BRITAIN.    A  Rsadioc  Book  for  Sehool*.    By  F. 

B.  K  1  ItK  MAN,  B..\.,  formorly  .■^i-lioliir  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Fullv  illustrated.    Is.  9d. 
The  Speaker  .says  : — "  ,\  luininou.s  sketi-h  of  the  rise  and  ex|>ansion  of  British  Colonies  and  Deiiendencie* 
in  every  ipiarter  of  the  globe.    The  narrative  abounds  in  facts  pioiuresiuely  stated,  and  is  frealy  illuslratad 
by  maps,  portraits,  and  other  pictorial  aids  to  inlen>rotatiou." 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  of  GREATER  BRITAIN.     A  R»diDg  Book  for  Sohools. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Is.  Od. 
This  book  contains  an  account  of  the  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.     It  aims  at 
giving  not  a  mass  of  dry  facts  and  statistics,  but  a  clear  and  picturesqae  i^eneral  account  of  the  physical 
features,  prodnctions,  political  and  trade  relations  of  Britain  over  sesa. 

THE     WARWICK     SHAKESPEARE. 

Under  the  (icneral  Editorship  of  Prof.  0.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D. 


A  s  You  Like  It.   Edited  by  J.  C.  Smith, 

.M.A..  Kcotur  of  Slirliug  llljlll  School.     Ii  <I,L 

Ooriolanus.    Kdited  by  E.  K.  Chamiiers, 

It,A.     ls,«l. 

Cymbeline.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Wvatt,  M.A. 

CauUti  ana  Lou<l.    1«.  tj*l. 

Hamlet.    Edited  by  E 

B.A     Is.  tt.1. 

Henry  the  Fifth. 

SMITH.  M..I.    1>.  ti.1. 

Julias  Csesar     Edited  by  A.  D.  Innes, 

SI.  A.,  formerly  SclioUr  of  Oriel  OolIeKe,  Oxford,    la. 

Macbeth.     Edited  by  B.  K.  Chambers, 


K.  Oil A.M  hers, 
Edited  by  G.  0.  Moobe 


Merchant  of  Venice.  The.     Edited  by 

11.  I..  WITHERS,  n.A.     1»  f~\. 

Midsummer  Ninht's  Dream,  A     Edited 

lirEDMlMi  K    fllAMIlElt.-*.  KK.    Is.  SJ. 

Richard  the  Second. 

HERF<iRP.  LItl.li.    1».  «1 


Edited  by  C,  H. 


Richard  the  Third.     Edited  by  Gborgi 

MACDONAI.Il,  M.A..  BaUiolOaUe(r,Oxf<»d.    ■•.si. 

Tempest,  The.    Edited  br  F.  S.  Boas, 

M.A..forin(irljExhlbitlaoero(  BallM  Cvalet<.    >asl 

Twelfth  Night.    Edited  by  Aktui-b  D. 

I.NM>1.  M.l.    It,lia. 

London :    BLACKIE  &   SON,  Limited,  Old  BaUey. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Lord  Archibald  Camphell's  proposal  to  perpetuate 
William  Black's  memory,  by  placing  a  lifeboat  bearing 
his  name  in  some  station  in  the  West  Highlands,  seems  to 
lis  a  very  fitting  and  excellent  ono.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  subscriptions  to  this  end,  and  forward  them  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Oban  Times,  who,  we  understand,  has  the 
matter  in  hand. 


The  February  issue  of  Seribner's  Magazine  contains  the 
second  instalment  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  letters. 
Written  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  mainly  from  Edinburgh, 
they  are  stimulating  and  delightful  reading.  We  shall 
return  to  them  next  week.  Meanwhile,  we  quote  a 
passage  giving  an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley : 

Yesterday,  Leslie  Stephen,  who  was  down  here  [at 
Edinburgh]  to  lecture,  called  on  me  and  took  me  up  to  see 
a  poor  fellow,  a  poet  who  writes  for  him,  and  who  has  been 
eighteen  months  m  our  infirmary,  and  may  be,  for  all  I 
know,  eighteen  months  more.  It  was  very  sad  to  see  him 
there,  in  a  little  room  with  two  beds,  and  a  couple  of  sick 
children  in  the  other  bed.  A  girl  came  in  to  visit  the 
children  and  played  dominoes  on  the  counterpane  with 
them  ;  the  gas  flared  and  crackled,  the  fire  burned  in  a  dull, 
economical  way ;  Stephen  and  I  sat  on  a  couple  of  chairs, 
and  the  poor  fellow  sat  up  in  his  bed  with  his  hair  and 
beard  all  tangled,  and  talked  as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  king's  palace,  or  the  great  King's  palace  of  the 
blue  air.  He  has  taught  himself  two  languages  since  he 
has  heen  lying  there.     I  shall  try  to  be  of  use  to  him. 


In  this  connexion  we  may  recall  the  imjiression 
Stevenson  made  on  Mr.  Henley  when  he  visited  him  in 
the  Edinburgh  Hospital : 

Al'PARITION. 

Thin-legged,  thin-chested,  slight  unspeakably, 

Neat-footed  and  weak -fingered :  in  his  face — 

Lean,  large-boned,  curved  of  beak,  and  touched  with  race. 

Bold-lipped,  rich-tinted,  mutable  as  the  sea, 

The  brown  eyes  radiant  with  vivacity — 

There  shines  a  brilliant  and  romantic  grace, 

A  spirit  intense  and  rare,  with  trace  on  trace 

Of  passion,  impudence,  and  energy. 

VaUant  in  velvet,  Ught  in  ragged  luck, 

Most  vain,  most  generous,  sternly  critical. 

Buffoon  and  poet,  lover  and  sensualist : 

A  deal  of  Ariel,  just  a  streak  of  Puck, 

Much  Antony,  of  Hamlet  most  of  all, 

And  something  of  the  Shorter-Catechist, 


I.v  the  disturbances  that  are  now  agitating  Samoa, 
"Vailima,"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  house,  ha«  been 
looted. 


The  spectacle  of  booksellers  and  librarians  exercising 
the  duties  of  censor  of  morals  has  never  been  an  agreeable 
one  to  us,  but  we  cannot  consider  that  there  is  much  logic 
in  the  proceedings  now  being  taken  against  Mr.  W.  F.  D. 
Suiith,  M.P.,  in  the  Strand  Division.  Apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  Mr.  Smith's  firm  has  boycotted 
certain  novels,  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  Mr.  MuUett 
Ellis,  who  happens  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  these 
novels,  to  unseat  him,  and  represent  the  constituency  in 
his  stead.  Were  Mr.  Ellis  a  political  opponent  we  could 
understand  the  situation  better ;  but  he  is  not.  In  addition 
to  being  the  author  of  the  work  in  question,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Primrose  League. 


Mr.  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  Kipling  were  both  aske<l 
for  their  support,  and  both,  in  their  replies,  very  properly 
distinguished  between  Mr.  Smith  as  bookseller  and  Mr. 
Smith  as  legislator.  Mr.  Kipling  wrote:  "I  cannot  see 
my  way  to  join  in  the  plan  you  suggest.  I  do  not  like  the 
W.  H.  Smith  monopoly,  from  which  I  have  also  suffered  ; 
but  if  the  Mr.  Smith  in  Parliament  does  his  duty,  and 
votes  straight  on  the  Naval  Estimates,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  worry  him  on  account  of  the  performances  of 
Messrs.  Smith."  It  is  fair,  perhaps,  to  worry  him ;  but 
not  in  this  way.  As  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  remarks,  the 
worrying  should  come  from  the  Authors'  Society. 


Once  again — this  time  by  the  ClironieU — Mr.  William 
Sharp  has  been  taxed  with  the  distinction  of  being  Fiona 
Maoleod.  On  being  requested  for  an  authoritative  com- 
munication on  the  subject,  Afr.  Sharp  replied  to  us  : 

If  I  desired  to  answer  the  question  raised  by  tie 
Chronicle,  I  could  wish  no  better  or  more  influential 
periodical  than  the  Academy  wherein  either  to  disclaim 
or  aflinn  the  assertion  in  question. 

But  I  am  io  honour  bound  to  respect  Miss  Macleod's 

wishes  of  silence  as  to  her  identity  :  and  I  ni«y  add  that  I 

have,  therefore,  nothing  to  say  on  the  point  at  issue,  either 

in  the  Academy  or  elsewhere. 

William  Shakp. 

So  Fiona  Macleod  remains  the  lady  in  the  iron  mask, 

and  Mr.  Sharp  the  most  fiattering  letter  writer  of  our 

acquaintance. 

Will  the  Queen  accept  the  copy  of  Mr.  Walsh's  Stcrtt 
Sutory  of  the  Oxford  Movement  wliich  was  sent  to  her  from 
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the  Albert  Hall  on  Tuesday  night,  with  ten  thousand 
requests  that  she  woiild  read  it  ?  We  do  not  know.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  this  controversial  and  historical 
work  is  in  its  fifth  edition,  completing  thirty-two  thousand 
copies. 


Blackwood's  thousandth  number,  which  has  already 
reached  its  third  edition,  is  a  portly  handful  indeed. 
It  runs  to  three  hundred  pages  less  five,  and  is  a  most 
interesting  miscellany  of  story,  criticism,  and  adventure. 
Mr.  Lang  opens  the  ball  with  a  poem  on  the  great  men 
of  Maga's  birth — Scott  and  Wilson  and  Hogg.  Maga 
reaches  four  figures  auspiciously. 


The  new  "  Nox  Ambrosianse  "— the  author  of  which  is 
not  stated,  but  we  have  a  guess — is  livelier  than  some  of 
the  old,  if  not  so  vigorous.     Here  is  a  passage  : 

Shepherd. 
O  man  I    It'll  no  hae  far  to  gang.    But  I'm  weary  o'  the 
stage.     What  think  ye  o'  modern  poetry,  Mr.  De  Quinsby  !' 
[English  Opium-Eater  fingers  Ms  piU-box,  hut  finally 
replaces  it  in  Ma  pocket, 

English  Opium-Eatee. 
A  great  poet  died  but  lately,  Mr.  Hogg — — 

North. 
A  very  great  poet.  The  name  of  Tennyson  will  be 
revered  so  long  as  the  memory  of  English  literature 
endures.  But  what  would  Alfred  have  been  but  for  tho 
sage  coimsel  of  "crusty  Christopher"?  The  discipline 
was  painful  to  the  young  poet  at  the  time,  but  he  was  wise 
enough  to  profit  by  it.  His  note  of  patriotism,  I  am  glad 
to  think,  has  been  well  caught  up  by  Mr.  Kipling. 

English  Opium-Eater. 
A  wonderfully  vigorous  and  versatile  writer,  sir ;  but  we 
still  have  one  great  poet  of  the  older  generation. 

Shepherd. 
Ye  mean  Mr.    Swinburne?      He's   a   wee   thing  ower 
luscious  for  ma  taste. 

English  Opium-Eater. 
Mine  he  pleases  to  perfection. 

North. 
A  vice  of  most  of  the  others,  as  of  their  brothers  the 
novelists,  is  introspection  and  the  possession  by  vague  and 
ill-understood  ideas.      For  example,  there's   Mr.   David- 
son  

Shepherd 
A  Scotsman — speak  weel  o'm 

North. 
Mr.  Davidson  can  write  pretty  snugs  that  might  almost 
have  been  made   by  you,   James.      But  he   must  needs 
expound  theories  and  philosophies,   and  so  he  comes  to 
grief. 


And  Mr.  Gosse  will  hardly  be  expected  to  like  this. 
The  Shepherd  has  been  speaking  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
volume  as  Scottish  Vernacular  Poetry.  Christopher  North 
replies : 

Such  a  happy  combination  of  taste  and  learning  is  not 
too  common  nowadays.  There  are  plenty  of  pedants  on 
the  one  hand,  like  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  plenty  of  dilettanti 
on  the  other,  like  Mr.  Gosse ;  but  not  many  who  possess 
both  learning  and  discrimination. 


Shepherd. 
Is  yon  the  Maister  Gosse  or  Guse  wha  ance  preshoomed 
to  speak  o'  "  Mary  Ferrier  "  !-     Haw  I  haw  !  haw ! 

North. 
Yes :    and  he  has  committed  a   thousand  other  gross 
blunders  for  which  a  schoolboy  would  be  scourged. 

Before  leaving  Maga's  Number  M.  we  might  whisper 
that  the  author  of  the  anonymous  chapter  from  the  New 
Gibbon — a  nice  piece  of  political  satire — is  not  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  special  correspondent  for 
the  Daili/  Mail, 


The  Art  Journal  having  lived  fifty  j-ears,  the  proprietors 
have  arranged  for  a  jubilee  series  of  twelve  monthly  parts 
which  shall  illustrate  the  progress  of  English  Art  during 
that  period,  and  also  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  journalism  of  Art.  The  first  number  contains  steel 
engravings  after  Turner  and  Lawrence,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  a  comparatively  young  painter  in  those 
days,  one  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper.  The  experiment  is,  we 
think,  very  interesting. 


We  would  crown  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  if  we  wished  to 
reward  the  critic  who  can  be  most  genially  angr}-.  Just 
now  Mr.  Lang  is  upholding  in  Longman's  Mr.  Nutt's 
complaint  in  the  Academy,  that  the  public  and  tlie  libraries 
are  indifferent  to  works  of  research.  Mr.  Lang  cannot 
get  the  recent  "  proceedings  "  of  a  certain  learned  society 
at  tho  London  Library,  or  at  another  large  library.  Both 
these  institutions  began  to  take  them  in,  and  have  left 
off.  "Look,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "  at  such  a  theme  as  the 
Gnosticism  of  Savages.  I  can  imagine  none  more  curious, 
but  who  cares?  Not  the  Bishops."  Poe  said:  "As  a 
literarypeoplewe  are  one  vast  perambulating  humbug,"  and 
Jlr.  Lang  thanks  him  for  that  word.  People  read  novels, 
although  "  Mr.  Oman's  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ayen  is  a 
thrilling  book."  Mr.  Lang  adds :  "New  novels  are  literature 
to  the  literary  world."  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lang's  own  novel. 
Parson  Kelly,  is  appearing  in  Lonyman's,  and  he  particu- 
larly recommends  Mord  Em'ly.  Mr.  Lang  is  not  incon- 
sistent ;  he  wants  books  of  research  and  he  wants  good 
novels,  for  he  reads  both,  and  many  papers  too.  The 
public  has  not  time  to  read  both,  so  it  takes  its  choice. 


Nk.xt  Wednesday  Mr.  Euskin  will  enter  upon  his 
eightieth  year.  He  was  born  in  Brunswick-square,  in 
Bloomsbury,  on  February  8,  1819,  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Queen  was  born.  There  is  talk  of  a  testimonial 
signed  by  his  admirers.  This  sti-ikes  us  as  an  unnecessary 
project,  and  one  which  is  more  calculated  to  disturb  tlie 
serenity  of  Mr.  Euskin's  retired  life  than  to  give  him 
pleasure. 


This  week  we  give  the  last  of  our  series  of  portraits  of 
French  authors  at  home.  Ernest  Eenan,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  is  the  subject.  It  will  soon  be  eight  years 
since  Eenan  died.  His  biography,  by  Madame  Darmesteter, 
which  appeared  in  French  and  English  in  1897,  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  excelled  as  a  charming  and  beautiful 
record. 
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Apeoi'os  of  book  distribution  in  America,  concerning 
which  we  printed  last  week  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Double- 
day,  McClure  &  Co.,  an  amusing  project  is  put  forward  in 
the  Dial.  llecaUing  the  successful  adventure  of  Mr. 
Caleb  Atwater,  who  sold  copies  of  his  History  of  Ohio  at 
the  buyers'  own  doors,  a  correspondent  suggests  that  in 
such  a  practice  is  "  a  bonanza  for  some  literary  celebrity 
who  is  bold  enough  to  embrace  it.  Imagine  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  drawing  up  to  your  door  in  a  Roman  chariot 
with  a  supply  of  Ave  Roma  Immoi  talis,  or  Mr.  Lafcadio 
Heam  in  a  jinrikisha  with  a  lapful  of  his  latest  Japanese 
Ntudies,  or  Colonel  Eoosevelt  dashing  up  on  a  mustang 
with  a  knapsack  full  of  his  forthcoming  Rough  Riders  and 
a  commissary  wagon  with  the  rest  of  the  edition  following 
behind !  Who  could  resist  the  temptation  to  buy, 
especially  when  the  distinguished  author  could  without 
any  extra  charge  put  his  autograph  on  the  tly-leaf  while 
you  were  fumbling  in  your  pockets  for  the  money  ?  " 


English  authors  might  take  the  hint.  Mr.  Kipling,  in 
a  toi-pedo  catcher,  could  visit  the  sea-board  towns  and  send 
off  boatloads  of  A  Fleet  in  Being ;  Mr.  Crockett  might 
peddle  his  works  from  a  colporteur's  knapsack;  Mr. 
Hewlett,  lance  in  rest,  could  draw  rein  before  the  house, 
and  fling  down  a  copy  of  his  romance  wrapped  up  in  a 
gauntlet;  (and  so  forth. 


not  mean  them.  Authors  seem  ready  to  do  and  tolerate  so 
much  that  we  hasten  to  make  this  statement.  In  the  cur- 
rent Pearson's  Magazine  is  an  article  entitled  "  Authors  at 
Play,"  wherein  the  side  of  a  literary  man's  life  which 
ought  to  be  his  own  property  is  given  to  the  public  with 
every  frankness.  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  it  seems,  "  loves  the 
heather"  by  way  of  play,  and  there  is  the  inevitable 
photograph  of  him  loving  the  heather  in  a  graceful 
negligi  pose.  Mr.  Silas  K.  Hocking  "  plays  tennis,"  and 
behold  the  gifted  author  of  Mr.  Silas  K.  Hocking's  books 
racquet  in  hand.  (It  is,  of  course,  not  tennis,  but  lawn 
tennis.)  Mr.  Haggard  "  farms."  Hence  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Haggard  carrying  a  gun  and  a  satchel,  as  all  farmers  do. 
Finally,  "Mr.  Fred  Whishaw  bathes."  Singular  person! 
Three  views  of  Mr.  Fred  Whishaw  follow.  In  one, 
practically  naked,  he  prepares  to  dive,  in  another  he  dives, 
in  the  third  he  stands  on  the  bottom  and  gazes  around. 
Prodigious ! 

Mr.  Eoskin  once  said  that  if  an  angel  visited  England 
her  sportsmen  would  be  out  at  once  with  their  guns  to 
shoot  the  winged  visitant.  Mr.  Watts,  E.A.,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  hates  the  slaughter  of  little  birds  that 
they  may  be  pillaged  of  their  plumage  to  make  Bond- 
street  gay.  80  he  is  painting,  for  exhibition  in  London,  a 
picture  with  a  purpose.  It  will  present  an  altar  on  which 
are  heaps  of  feathers,  and  over  which  bendt>  an  angel  o£ 


The  above  suggestions  are,  of  course,  ironicaL    We  do       compassion,  one  of  Dante's  "  birds  of  God." 
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Mr.  Patersox,  one  of  tbe  winners  of  last  week's  Prize 
Competition,  -writes  :  "  The  competitions,  covering  so  much, 
ground  of  general  interest  to  the  public,  seem  to  me  to  be 
not  the  least  successful  feature  of  your  entertaining  pub- 
lication. Is  there  not  also  room  within  your  scope  for 
lending  a  hand  at  times  to  some  much  needed  reform — 
e.g.,  some  competition  wherein  six  or  eight  or  ten  good 
reasons,  briefly  condensed,  should  be  stated  in  favour  of 
cremation  over  earth-burial ;  or  points  which  are  most 
pressing  in  educational  reform  ?  I  trust  these  do  not 
wander  too  far  ofi  ground  which  is  purely  literary."  We 
fear  that  they  do. 


With  reference  to  our  Prize   Competition  of  two  weeks 
ago,  when  we  asked  our  readers  to  supplement  a  list  of 
twenty-eight  books  presented  by  Mr.  Birrell  to  a  jmblic 
institution,  a  correspondent   sends  us  particulars   of  the 
balance  of  Mr.  Birrell's  gift.     This  is  the  complete  list: 
Meditations  and  Eefleotions :    Marcus   Aureliui,  Epictetus, 
The  Imitation  of   Christ,   BaoorCs  Essays,    Sartor  Resartus. 
Politics :  Burke's  Selected  Works,   Bright's  Speeches,  Bage- 
hot's  The  English   Constitution.     Biography  and  History  : 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Lockhart's 
Lives   of   Scott   and  Burns,    BosweU's   Johnson,    Carlyle's 
Oliver     Cromwell,     French    Revolution,    Past    and    Present, 
Gribbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  and  Macaulay's  History.    Poetry  : 
Pope's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Longfellow's  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Burns,  Scott,  Wordsworth  (Mr.  Morley's  edition), 
and   The  Golden  Treasury  of  Sotig.     Fiction  :  Don   Quixote, 
Thi  Pilgrim^'s  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
The  Antiquary,   Guy  Mannering,  Heart  of  Midlothian,    Old 
Mortality,  Waverley,  Bride  of  Lammermoor.     Miscellaneous  : 
Essays   of  Elia,   Selections  from   WiUiam   Hazlitt,    Hugh 
Miller's  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  Sheridan's  Plays,  and 
Macaulay's  Essays. 

In  making  the  presentation,  the  Member  for  the  West 
Fifeshire  Parliamentary  Division  remarked  that  the  best 
way  of  showing  what  could  be  done  was  to  do  it  yourself. 
He  had,  accordingly,  laid  out  exactly  £0  in  the  purchase  of 
books  in  which,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  world — its 
accumulated  treasures — were  embodied.  The  character  of 
the  collection  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  and 
each  volume  might  be  read  over  and  over  again.  Some  of 
the  books  needed  to  be  tackled,  but  everyone  would  repay 
it. 


"  C.  K.  S."  prints  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  in  the  Illustrated  London  Nejas  this  week  : 

Greeba  Castle,  Isle  of  Man. 
27  Jan.,  '99. 

My  DEiR  S , — You  ask  me  can  I  give  you  any  in- 

formatioa  about  my  story,  The  Drunkard,  "  who  publishes 
it,  aud  how  ?  "  After  all  that  has  been  said  about  my  story 
under  this  title,  and  about  my  proposed  methods  of  pub- 
lishing it,  it  may  be  a  shock  to  you  to  hear  that  no  such 
story,  no  such  subject,  no  such  title,  and  no  such  methods 
of  publishing  have  ever  for  one  instant  had  any  place  in 
my  plans.  You  will  ask  me  why  I  have  not  contra- 
dicted a  report  which  has  gone  so  far  ?  For  the  same 
reason  that  I  have  not  contradicted  a  hundred  other  reports 


concerning  my  doings,  or  supposed  doings — because  it  is 
impossible  to  rectify  every  error,  and  if  you  correct  one 
.  out  of  many  you  seem  by  implication  to  authenticate  all 
the  rest.      Moreover,  my  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  contradict  an  erroneous  statement. 
If  a  lie  is  spicy  enough  it  will  go  far,  and  no  denial  in  the 
world  will  overtake  it.     Four  or  iive  years  ago  somebody 
told  the  public  that  I  thought  "  all  women  inferior  to  all 
men."     This  wise  word  being  nearly  the  opposite  of  my 
behef  I  contradicted  the  report,  but  the  contradiction  was 
never  heard  of  by  anybody,  and  the  lie  went  on  poisoning 
for  me  that  part  of  the  public  which  I  desired  beyond  any 
other.   Two  years  ago  somebody  else  said  that  by  authoris- 
ing an  "interview"  some  days  before  the  publication  of 
my   last  book  I   was    attempting    to  advertise    my   own 
work.     This  being  the  exact  reverse  of  what  I  had  really 
done,  I  asked  the  interviewer  to  explain  that  I  had  ex- 
pressly forbidden  the  publication  of  the  interview  until  live 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  but  nobody  took 
any  heed  of  the  explanation,  and  the  first  statement  went 
on   aud    on.      A  month   ago    some    irreverent    humorist 
announced  that  I  had  likened  my  face  to  the  face  of  Christ, 
aud  though  the  jest  was  too  foolish  and  too  blasphemous 
for  notice,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  notice  it,  but  no  one 
regards  my  denial  aud  the  lie  still  lives  and  flourishes. 
Unlike  these  reports  the  report  you  refer  to  is  quite  harm- 
less, and  only  silly  in  the  supposition  that  any  man  who 
knows  the  public  as  I  ought  to  know  it  would  call  his  book 
by  a  name  so    stupid  and  impossible;    bat   though   you 
should  publish  this  contradiction  (as  you  are  welcome  to 
do)  I  know  I  shall  read  in  the  books  of  reference  for  the 
year   1900  that  in   189!)   I  published  a  story  called   The 
Drunkard. 

The  moral  aeems  to  be  that  it  is  folly  to  contradict  any- 
thing.   The  more  reason  there  is  to  contradict  an  erroneous 
statement  the  less  wisdom  there  is  in  contradicting  it. 
With  thanks  and  greeting. 

My  dear  S , 

Hall  Caine. 


Mr.  Eudyaed  Kipling,  who  is  now  in  America  on  a 
short  visit,  recently  presented  a  set  of  his  works  to  a 
captain  in  the  American  Navy,  accompanied  by  these 
verses  : 

Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil, 
Aud  I  do  things  with  a  pen. 
But  you  sit  up  in  a  conning  tower 
Bossing  eight  hundred  men. 

Zogbaum  takes  care  of  his  business. 

And  I  take  care  of  mine ; 
But  you  take  care  of  ten  thousand  tons 

Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 
Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows, 

And  I  can  handle  my  style  ; 
But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 

To  carry  seven  mile. 


A  aooD  story  of  a  Marryat  novel  is  told  by  a  writer  in 
the  Church  Gazette.  A  philanthropic  lady  in  a  fishing 
village  offered  to  read  to  a  class  of  young  fellows,  and  hit 
upon  Frank  Mildmay  as  a  likely  book.  As  the  story  pro- 
gressed, and  the  Captain's  language  grew  in  intensity,  she 
was  constrained  to  substitute  such  harmless  expressions  as 
"dear  me"  and  "bother  it"  for  some  of  the  originals. 
All,  howaver,  was    going   well  until,    during   the  Bible 
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reading,  one  lad  picked  up  the  book  and  found  out  how 
the  class  had  been  defrauded.  Ho  thereupon  told  his 
fellows,  and  they  taxed  their  benefactor  with  the  bowdleri- 
sation  of  good  literature.  She  admitted  it,  and  promised 
to  amend  hor  fault,  resolving,  however,  in  her  own  mind  to 
continue  to  soften  Marryat  here  and  there.  But  her  end 
was  defeated,  for  the  boys  bought  another  copy,  and  one  of 
them  checked  her  off  in  a  loud  voice  until  she  could  hold 
out  no  longer. 


The  Chicago  Dial,  in  reviewing  a  large  batch  of  new 
books  of  verse,  is  severe  upon  certain  names  which  are 
usually  treated  witli  reverence  or  respect  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Meredith's  Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of  French 
History,  for  example,  provokes  this  comment:  "These 
tailings  of  Mr.  Meredith's  ore  are  not  rich  enough  to  be 
worth  treatment.  What  was  once  merely  an  affectation 
with  him  has  become  a  disease,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
inquire  too  curiously  into  liis  understanding  of  '  incalescent 
scorpions '  and  '  hydrocephalic  aerolites,'  or  to  ask  his 
interpretation  of  that  Jabberwocky  verse, 

The  friable  and  the  grumous,  dizzards  both." 
And  of  Songn  of  Action  the  same  critic  writes:  "If  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  has  any  regard  for  what  is  left  of  his  literary 
reputation,  he  will  allow  his  Songs  of  Action  to  remain  the 
only  volume  of  verses  to  which  his  name  is  attached."  It 
is  piquant  to  see  ourselves  as  cousins  see  us. 


A  I'Kw  weeks  ago  we  reproduced  the  cover  of  a  new 
American  journal.  Public  Opinion,  which  seemed  to 
approximate  more  nearly  to  the  cover  of  the  Academy 
than  it  perhaps  ought  to  have  done.  The  editor  now 
writes  to  explain  that  the  cover  was  the  result  of  the 
imperfectly-understood  instructions  received  by  the  artist, 
and  a  new  one  has  been  substituted.  Hence  we  no  longer 
feel  as  sincerely  flattered  as  we  did.  Public  Opinion,  by 
the  way,  is  a  well  edited  summary  of  the  week's  events. 


Siu  John  Lubbock's  Pleasures  of  Life,  which  began  its 
career  in  18«7,  and  in  1890  had  already  reached  a  twentieth 
edition,  is  now  re-issued  at  sixpence,  together  with  its 
second  part.  It  is  in  the  chapter  on  the  Choice  of  Books 
that  Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  his  celebrated  list  of  a 
'hundred  best  books.  The  Pleasures  of  Life  has  already 
had  a  career  as  a  shilling  book.  One  wonders  if  the 
sixpenny  form  wiU  be  its  last  incarnation. 


In  publishing  some  particulars  of  the  libraries  in  our 
great  public  schools  a  fortnight  ago,  we  regretted  that  in 
only  a  few  cases  were  we  able  to  indicate  the  favourite 
reading  of  the  boys.     A  correspondent  now  kindly  sends 
us  an  analysis  of  books  taken  from  the  Tonbridge  school 
library  in  ono  year.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
novelists  Ainsworth  is  the  favourite,  and  Marryat  a  good 
second. 
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Mr.  J.  Low  Wakrex  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Neio  Quarterly,  a  Church  review,  which  starts  in  March 
under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co., 
Ltd.  The  New  Quarterly  will  chiefly  deal  with  the  new 
social,  political,  and  intellectual  forces  arising  in  the 
Church.  Among  the  articles  in  the  first  number  will  be 
one  by  Canon  Scott-Holland  on  "  Oladatone'a  Religion." 
The  price  of  the  new  review  will  be  sixpence. 


We  join  in  the  wide  regret  which  is  felt  at  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Parker.  Just  a  month  ago  wo  noticed,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Gentle  Voice,"  Mrs.  Parker's  volume  of 
Summer  Sonnets — a  book  which  will  perpetuate  among  a 
large  circle  of  friends  the  memory  of  a  delicately-cultured 
mind. 


1'he  death  has  also  occurred,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  of 
Mr.  Edward  ( '.  Bigmore,  who  for  thirty-three  years  was 
assistant  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  of  the  United  States 
Despatch  Agency,  4,  Trafalgar-square.  Mr.  Bigmore  was 
an  authority  on  early  printed  books,  and  some  years  ago, 
with  Mr.  C.  W.  H.  Wyman,  compiled  an  authoritative 
work  on  the  Bibliography  of  Printing,  published  by  Mr. 
Quaritch.  He  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  book  auctions, 
where  not  a  few  of  the  literary  treasures  that  have  of 
late  years  found  their  way  to  America  fell  to  his  bid. 


In  our  article  on  Eecent  Verse  last  week  the  reviewer,  in 
writing  of  a  very  sweet  and  simple  little  book  called 
Legends  of  the  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Woodward,  made 
merry  over  the  fact  that  in  telling  the  story  of  St.  John 
and  the  worm  the  poet  called  the  worm  "  she."  "  We 
never  expected  to  live  to  hear  a  worm  called  '  she,'  "  wrote 
the  critic.  The  author  now  points  out  that  the  worm 
being  a  shining  glow-worm  it  could  not  be  anything  but 
she,  since  it  is  the  female  that  gives  light  to  attract  the 
male.  This  is  accuracy  indeed,  and  our  reviewer  can  but 
bow  to  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is,  perhaps,  a  point 
where,  in  ordinary  non-scientific  references,  distinctions  of 
sex  may  stop  and  the  pronoun  "  it "  be  employed.  And 
that  the  glow-worm  is  below  that  point  is  what  oar 
reviewer  wished  to  suggest. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  "  G.  C.  M.,"  points  out  that  the 
writer  of  "Memoirs  of  the  Moment"  last  week  was  in 
error  in  stating  that  Miss  Alice  Sn-inbume  is  no  longer 
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liviiij.'.  "  Miss  Alico  Swinburne,"  lie  says,  "  is,  I  am  glad 
to  state,  still  living.  I  heard  from  her  this  morning,  and 
als>  from  her  oidy  sister,  Isabel.  It  was  Miss  Edith 
Swinburne  who  died  in  1863." 


An  epigram,  quoted  in  In  Lantern  Land : 

Don  Quixote  read  romances  till  his  wits, 
By  nature  weak,  became  extremely  hazy  ; 

The  modpru  reader  quite  collected  sits, — 
It  is  the  writers  only  who  go  crazy. 


Bibliographical. 


In  the  current  issue  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  Mr.  Arthur 
P.  Davidson,  discussing  Dumas  pere,  says  that  "the  only 
professed  narrative  of  the  great  man's  life  existent  in 
English — if,  indeed,  it  still  exists — must  be  described 
either  as  an  egregious  parade  of  unsifted  scandal,  or  at 
best  as  a  mere  compilation  of  the  more  or  less  amusing 
gossip  freely  circulating  "  round  the  character  of  Dumas. 
This  is  Mr.  Davidson's  unkind  way  of  describing  the  Life 
and  Adi-enlures  of  ^Ue.mnder  iJuinas — a  work  written  by  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  and  published  in  two  volumes  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  That  this  work  is  out  of  print 
may,  I  think,  fairly  be  assumed,  though  some  copies  may 
be  on  the  shelves  of  the  second-hand  booksellers.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  volumes  would  not  now 
be  accepted  as  genuine  biography ;  and  a  satisfactory 
English  Life  of  Dumas  has  yet  to  be  written.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  himself  the  translator  (eight  years  ago)  of 
some  portions  of  Dumas'  Memoires,  and,  to  show  his 
impartiality,  he  now  speaks  of  his  version  as  "  rather 
inadequate  " — a  phrase  which  may  appease  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  Bjornson's  dramas  (though  not  at  all 
in  the  same  proportion  as  his  novels)  are  becoming  known 
to  the  English  public  through  translations.  Ten  years  ago 
an  American  version  of  his  Sigurd  Slembe  was  obtainable 
in  this  country.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1893,  when 
Messrs.  Longmans  published  Mr.  William  Wilson's  render- 
ing of  Over  ^one  (under  the  title  of  Pastor  Sang)  that  a 
Bjornson  play  was  put  jirominently  before  the  English 
reader.  Then,  in  1894,  came  Mr.  Osman  Edwards's  version 
of  Ell  Ilanske,  which  he  called  A  Gauntlet ;  this  also  was 
issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans.  It  was  a  translation  of 
BjOrnson's  revision  of  Mi  Ilanske ;  some  time  before, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Brsckstad  had  turned  the  original  text  of  £11 
San'ike  into  English.  Now  he  promises  us  a  rendering 
of  the  master's  Paul  Lange  and  Torfi  Parsberg.  It  will  be 
welcome,  but  ought  not  The  Editor,  or  The  King,  or  The 
New  System,  or  Leonarda,  to  have  had  precedence  ?  One 
would  like  these  to  be  Englished.  A  Bankruptcy  has  been 
performed  in  English  in  America.  The  only  Bjornson 
play  that  has  been  performed  in  England  is  an  adaptation 
of  Mr.  Edwards's  translation  of  the  revised  En  Ilanske. 

In  periodical  literature  how  persistently  old  titles  re- 
appear !  Next  month,  it  seems,  we  are  to  have  "  a  critical 
review  of  church  work,"  to  be  called  the  New  Quarterly. 
We  have  already  been  presented,  during  the  last  few 
days,  with  a  Eoman  Catholic  newspaper  entitled  the  New 


Era.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  the  latter  being  confused, 
even  for  a  moment,  with  the  Era,  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
theatrical  profession ;  and  the  Neio  Quarterly,  we  may 
presume,  will  have  very  little  in  common  with  the  New 
Quarterly  which  many  of  us  read  with  so  much  interest 
a  few  decades  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  word  "new' '  as  part 
of  the  title  of  a  periodical  is  rather  to  be  deprecated, 
if  only  because  the  course  of  time  necessarily  renders  it 
more  and  more  inappropriate  and  inapplicable. 

Great  interest,  of  course,  will  attach  to  the  new  series 
of  literary  monographs  which  Messrs.  W.  Blackwood 
announce.  Speaking,  however,  only  for  myself,  I  confess 
to  some  perturbation  about  the  Matthew  Arnold  of  Mr. 
Saintsbury  and  the  Robert  Browning  of  Mr.  Birrell.  Mr. 
Birrell,  you  remember,  has  edited  the  poetry  of  Browning — 
"  with  notes"  ;  and  I  recall  those  notes.  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
again,  has  written  about  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  sketch  of 
the  history  of  English  Literature;  and  I  recall  the  passage. 
One  must  not  prejudge  ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
harm,  I  hope,  in  giving  expression  to  a  little  personal 
anxiety. 

We  shall  all  of  us,  I  think,  turn  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
Autobiography  and  Letters  with  pleasurable  anticipation.  I 
wonder  whether  the  letters  will  include  one  which  I  read 
within  the  last  twelvemonth,  and'  in  which  the  good  lady 
professed  herself  quite  bewildered  by  the  change  brought 
about  in  the  world  of  fiction  by  the  abolition  of  the  three- 
volume  novel.  She  was  offering  a  story  for  publication, 
and  seemed  not  to  know  what,  under  existing  conditions, 
she  ought  to  ask  for  it.  She  was  emphatically  one  of  "  the 
old  guard,"  and  had  not  had  time  in  which  to  adapt  herself 
thoroughly  to  the  circumstances  of  modern  literary  labour. 

The  lady  novelists  should  really  be  more  careful.  One 
of  them  has  been  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  the  interests  of 
the  rest,  and  in  the  course  of  her  protest  refers  airily  to 
"  Susan  Centlivre,"  adding,  in  parenthesis,  and  quite 
unnecessarily,  ("the  Astra)a  of  Pope").  Now,  most  of 
us  know  that  "the  Astmca  of  Pope"  was  not  Mrs. 
Centlivre  at  all,  but  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.  But  how  charac- 
teristic of  the  lady  novelist  that  she  should  not  be 
accurately  acquainted  even  with  the  literary  history  of  her 
own  sex ! 

Concerning  No.  1  of  their  "Bibelots"  series,  Messrs. 
Gay  &  Bird  advertise  that  they  "  will  send  this  volume  on 
approval  to  any  address,  if  it  cannot  be  seen  at  your  local 
booksellers."  Is  this,  or  is  this  not,  a  now  departure  in 
the  publishing  trade  in  this  country  ?  I  know,  of  course, 
that  the  plan  is  being  tried  in  America,  and  with  success. 
It  seems  to  have  its  risky  side,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  by  and  by,  its  practical  results.  Suppose  a 
recipient  of  the  book  refused  or  delayed  to  pay  for  it, 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  put  the  law  in  motion  to  enforce 
payment  ? 

The  old  school  of  punsters,  who  revelled  in  the  obvious, 
would  probably  have  called  Mr.  William  Westall  "  a 
vieli-read  man."  And  why :'  Because  he  has  already 
published  stories  called  Bed  Byvington  and  With  the 
Bed  Eagle,  and  now  presents  us  with  one  entitled  A 
Bed  Bridal.  Mr.  Westall  seems  determined  that  his 
titles,  at  riny  rate,  shall  be  read. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Magnificent  and  Multiform  Leonardo. 

Leonardo  da   Vinci:  Artist,   Thinker,  and  Man  of  Science. 
By  Eugene  Miintz.     (Heinemann.     £2  28.) 

Were  atheism  true,  Michael  Angelo  could  not  have  been 
an  artist :  certainly  not  the  artist  whom  generations  have 
called,  and  shall  call,  "the  divine."  For  //  Divino,  more 
truly  than  Spinoza,  was  "drunk  with  God."  But 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  the  archimage  of  art ;  in  whom  was 
incarnate,  royally  and  greatly,  the  pride  of  the  spirit  of 
the  natural  man  superbly  lusting  after  knowledge  and 
lordship  over  nature,  hungry  for  familiarity  with  the 
secrets  of    her  heart:    from  his  youth  of  strength  and 


LEOXAKDO  DA   VIJJCI. 
From  the  Portrait  in  the  Vfflzi,  Florence,  by  an  unknoum  painter. 

beauty,  to  his  old  age  of  majesty  and  awe,  he  led  the 
wizard  life  of  a  candidate,  an  aspirant  to  universal  science. 
Upon  the  external  side  of  facts  lie  is  well  described  by 
the  now  too  little  studied  Fuseli : 

Such  was  the  dawn  of  modem  art,  when  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  broke  forth  with  a  splendoiu-  which  distanced  former 
excellence :  made  up  of  all  the  elements  that  constitute 
the  essence  of  genius,  favoured  by  education  and  circum- 
stances, all  eye,  all  ear,  all  grasp  ;  painter,  poet,  sculptor, 
anatomist,  architect,  engineer,  chemist,  machinist,  musi- 
cian, man  of  science,  and  sometimes  empiric ;  he  laid  hold 
of  every  beauty  in  the  enchanted  circle,  but,  without 
exclusive  attachment  to  one,  dismissed  in  her  turn  each. 
Fitter  to  scatter  hints  than  to  teach  by  example,  he 
wasted  life,  insatiate  in  experiment. 

Or,  as  Vasari  puts  it  by  a  quotation  from  Petrarch, 
Leonardo's  accomplishment  was  "  hindered  by  his  desire  "  : 
the  ever  curious  spirit  loved  more  the  idea  than  the  reali- 


Mtion  of  it,  the  perfect  theory  than  its  demonatration,  the 
oonaciouB  posseBsion  of  power  than  ite  outward  tue.  To 
this  princely  painter  the  dream  of  the  picture,  vivid  and 
immortal  before  the  mind's  eye,  was  dearer  than  the 
making  it  visible  to  the  eyes  of  men ;  to  execute  waa  leM 
noble  than  to  conceive.  And  all  this,  painfully  frequent  aa 
the  attitude  of  incapable  small  men,  waa  in  hia  instance 
the  attitude  of  a  golden  performer,  an  imperial  executant, 
whose  hands  were  aa  masterly  aa  hia  brain  waa  masterful. 
Imagine  Coleridge,  full  of  magic  muaic  and  viaion,  but 
able  to  finish  Chrittabel,  if  he  would,  yet  not  finishing  it ; 
imagine  him,  full  of  metaphyaical  and  theological  theoriee, 
but,  while  able  to  cast  them  into  permanent  and  complete 
form,  refraining  from  the  light  task ;  imagine  him, 
opulent,  at  ease,  caressed  and  courted,  able  to  do  in  hia 
own  way  all  that  he  was  able  to  do  at  all,  yet  almoat  dia- 
daininp:  or  disliking  action.  We  know  that  this  i«  an 
imagining,  that  Coleridge  lost  hia  power  of  initiative,  hia 
self-will :  but  that  imagined  Coleridge  haa  much  in 
common  with  the  real  Leonardo  :  Leonardo,  to  quote  the 
old  jest,  had  an  impassioned  interest  in  "  everything  know- 
able  and  certain  other  things,"  yet  the  tale  of  hia  achieve- 
ment, as  tested  or  reckoned  by  g^at  accomplished  work, 
is  as  poor  in  quantity  aa  it  is  rich,  splendidly  rich,  in 
quality. 

To  a  Baconian  zeal  for  experiment  and  practical  power 
over  nature  Leonardo  added  a  spirit  of  mystical  phantasy ; 
the  man  of  science  was  also  the  mage,  the  pursuer  of 
mysteries,  the  lover  of  Eleusinian  darkness  and  light. 
Mr.  Swinburne  speaks  of  ' '  that  indefinable  grace  and 
grave  mystery  which  belong  to  his  slightest  and  wildest 
work."  An  elusive  strangeness  almost  daunting  and 
fascinating  together  is  his  note ;  he  gave  something  of  it 
to  his  master  Verrocchio,  much  of  it  to  his  pupil  Luini ; 
he  broods,  he  dreams,  his  patience  surprisea  hidden 
things ;  he  moves  in  "  worlds  not  realised  "  by  the  common 
liver. 

Baphael  est  baise  par  la  GrAoe  a  genoux ; 

Leonard  la  contemple  et  pensif,  la  devine. 

That  is  Sully-Prudhomme.     This  is  Baudelaire : 

Leonard  de  Vinci,  miroir  profond  et  sombre, 
Ou  des  anges  charmants,  avec  un  doux  souris 
Tout  charge  de  mystere,  apparaissent  a  I'ombre 
Des  glaciers  et  des  pins,  qui  ferment  leor  pays. 

Gautier,  describing  Baudelaire,  says  that  his  lipa  had  the 
"  sinuosites  mobiles,  voluptueuses  et  ironiquee "  of  the 
haunting  faces  that  Leonardo  loved  to  paint.  M.  Huyamana 
speaks  of  "  de  Vinci  dont  les  troublantes  princeaaes 
passent  dans  de  mysterieux  paysages  noirs  et  bleua." 
Lamb,  the  enthusiast  for  Hogarth,  waa  enamoured  of 
Leonardo,  aa  appears  in  his  prose  and  verse.  He  writes  to 
Hazlitt : 

O  la  !  your  Leonardos  of  Oxford  made  my  mouth  water. 
I  was  hurried  through  the  gallery,  and  they  escaped  me. 
What  do  I  say  ?  I  was  a  Ooth  then,  and  should  not  have 
noticed  them.  I  had  not  settled  my  notions  of  beauty ; 
I  have  now  for  ever  :  the  small  bead,  the  long  eye— that 
sort  of  peering  curve — the  wicked  Italian  miscbief ;  the 
stick-at-nothing  Herodias'  daughter  kind  of  grace.  Ton 
understand  me  ? 

Assuredly    Hazlitt    understood ;    and    Lamb's    informal, 
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dashing  phrases  express  a  certain  truth  about  Leonardo 
not  less  truly  than  the  elaborate  locutions  of  Mr.  Pater, 
with  whom  is  the  last  word  of  resthetic,  as  distinct  from 
historical,  criticism.  A  complexity,  a  secrecy,  invests  this 
artist  and  his  art :  he  is  occult,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  feel 
at  home  with  him,  to  feel  sure  of  his  thoughts  and  ten- 
dencies, to  realise  the  manner  of  the  man.  We  can  foUow, 
with  fair  certainty,  the  external  splendours  of  his  proud 
progress  through  a  long  life  to  his  death  in  the  embrace, 
as  some  assert,  of  King  Francis ;  among  the  pomps  of 
the  Sforza  Court  at  Milan,  or  in  the  service  of  Csosar 
Borgia,  or  in  rivalry  with  Michael  Angelo  at  Florence ; 
but  the  internal  history  of  the  man  is  dim  and  veiled. 
Even  the  outer  history  has  its  conjectured  strangenesses: 
one  erudite  writer  would  have  us  believe  that 
Leonardo  visited  the  East,  served  the  Soldan,  and  em- 
braced the  creed  of  Islam.  We  disbelieve  it ;  but  how 
"  clouded  with  a  doubt "  must  be  the  character  of  the 
man  about  whom  it  may  be  plausibly  maintained!  A 
votarist  of  the  distinguished  and  the  princely  in  life,  a 
lover  of  the  choice  and  rich  and  rare,  a  contemner  of  "  the 
crowd  incapable  of  perfectness,"  an  enthusiast  for  wisdom 
and  understanding,  a  man  of  regal  mind  and  bearing,  he 
has,  despite  of  and  because  of  all  that,  a  very  lonely  look, 
as  of  one  "voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought, 
alone  "  :  a  man,  as  a  strange  poet  has  said  of  him, 

with  eager  eyes,  that  ever  restless  gleamed 
Further  to  find,  yet  ever  further  sought. 

Taking  the  famous  symbolism  of  Goethe,  we  can  say  of 
Leonardo  that  he  sought  die  Mutter,  and  was  haughtily 
disposed  toward  the  shallows  of  thought  and  faith. 
Paganism  and  Christianity  were  deeply  mingled  in  the 
man,  whose  John  Baptist  points  us  to  the  wilderness  with 
the  subtle  smile  of  Dionysus  alluring  to  the  revel.  He 
would  have  said  with  Aug^istine  :  "  Ees  ipsa,  quae  nunc 
religio  Christiana  nuncupatur,  erat  apud  antiques,  nee 
defult  ab  initio  generis  humani."  His  imagined  epitaph  by 
Platino  Piatto  makes  him  say  :  "  Mirator  veterum  discipulus 
que  memor,  Defuit  una  mihi  symmetria  prisca."  In  a  pro- 
founder  sense  than  the  obvious,  it  is  true  :  he  longed  for 
the  "  symmetria  prisca "  of  the  eternal  design,  for  the 
harmony  of  the  spheres,  for  the  rhythm  to  which,  in  light, 
and  speed,  and  beauty,  sprang  forth  the  morning  of  the 
world;  "symmetria  prisca"  meant  more  to  him  than  to 
Mantegna  and  Signorelli.  There  is  something  in  him  of 
Goethe  ;  a  like  aristocracy  of  mind  and  person,  a  like 
universality  of  outlook,  a  like  aloofness  amid  the  mass  of 
men,  a  like  insatiable  curiosity,  a  like  self-centred  passion 
for  art  and  science,  a  like  lack  of  provincial  patriotism,  a 
like  longing  for  more  light,  a  like  absorption  in  things  of 
the  intellect.  And  he  has  something  in  common  with 
Blake ;  the  spiritual  pride  of  vision,  the  flame  of  the  mind, 
the  devoted  labour,  the  vastness  of  speculation,  the  mystic 
sense,  the  interior  loneliness.  He  seems  to  have  had  that 
exaltation  of  feeling  which  has  made  many  a  madman : 
the  feeling  of  identity  with  the  universe,  yet  of  isolation 
from  it,  a  feeling  half  divine  and  half  infernal,  an  intoxi- 
cation and  a  torment.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  Leonardo  as 
a  happy  man :  a  nympholept  of  knowledge  may  escape 
the  pettier  cares,  but  his  desire  is  illimitable  and  so 
pnsatisfied. 


M.  Muntz  writes  out  of  the  resources  of  a  great  learning, 
a  patient  laboriousness,  a  wise  judgment,  and  the  fine 
volumes  before  us  are  enriched  with  a  wealth  of  illustration. 
It  were  impossible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  artist,  critic, 
or  historian,  to  demand  a  more  complete  and  worthy 
setting  forth  of  the  magnificent  and  multiform  Leonardo. 
The  work  is  German  in  thoroughness  and  French  in 
charm.  Were  it  but  for  the  catalogues  and  reproductions 
we  should  be  right  grateful  for  the  goodly  volumes.  They 
set  to  rest  certain  points  of  controversy ;  but  to  read  them 
with  care  is  not  to  receive  a  new  or  altered  impression  of 
Leonardo ;  rather  to  deepen  and  confirm  our  traditional 
view.  He  abides  in  his  mysterious  glory,  in  the  rare 
royalty  of  his  searching  spirit  and  triumphant  hand,  the 
man  whose'  least  fragment  of  work  is  of  incalculable 
suggestiveness  and  revelation.  "Some  men,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "are  so  strong  that  they  come  to  fourscore 
years ";  strong  of  spirit  and  mind  and  will  and  bodily 
presence,  strong  in  splendour  of  personality,  in  reach  and 
aspiration  of  genius,  Leonardo  well-nigh  fulfilled  that 
span  of  life.  If,  at  the  Manor  House  of  Cloux  beside 
Amboise,  he  died  indeed  in  the  arms  of  King  Francis, 
there  were  two  kings  in  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
"  Messire  Leonardo  da  Vinci"  knew  himself  to  be  the 
greater,  by  so  much  as  the  imperishable  exceeds  the 
perishing.  The  thoughts  and  dreams  of  Leonardo  are  in 
eternity. 


The  Pedigree  of  .Man. 

The  Last  Link:  our  Present  Knoivledge  of  the  Descent  of  Man. 
By  Ernst  Haeckel.  With  Notes  and  Biographical 
Sketches  by  Hans  Gadow,  F.R.S.     (A.  &  C.  Black.) 

The  leading  actors  in  the  great  war  of  evolutionism  who 
stiU  remain  to  us  are  few.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Hermann  Miiller,  Asa  Gray  are  gone  ;  Herbert  Spencer, 
Wallace,  Haeckel,  among  the  protagonists,  alone  survive. 
But  they  survive  as  acknowledged  victors  in  a  closed 
struggle.  Only  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  at  Inverary 
Castle,  and  in  parts  of  the  Soudan  untouched  as  yet  by 
the  culture  of  the  Gordon  College,  do  people  still  regard 
evolution  as  an  open  question.  Elsewhere  all  is  over 
except  the  shouting.  At  the  International  Congress  of 
Zoology  at  Cambridge  last  August,  Dr.  Haeckel  was, 
therefore,  invited  to  come  over  and  shout.  He  showed, 
as  it  was  easy  to  show,  that  subsequent  research  had 
confirmed  almost  all  his  early  guesses.  His  former  pupil, 
Dr.  Gadow,  has  enlarged  his  utterance  on  that  occasion 
into  a  slender  booklet  by  adding  a  few  biographical 
notes  on  the  fathers  of  the  development  theory,  and 
a  few  excursions  on  such  cognate  subjects  as  evolution 
and  geological  time. 

Nevertheless,  one  is  glad  to  have  Haeckel's  final 
pronouncement  on  the  question  of  man's  ancestry  and 
its  various  levels  in  a  convenient  form  for  library  refer- 
ence. For  the  Jena  professor  is  one  of  the  few  learned 
biologists  who  possess  the  priceless  gift  of  imagination, 
his  original  sketch  of  the  pedigree  of  our  race,  from  the 
simplest  organism  up  to  the  present  day,  was  marked  by 
powerful  imaginative  faculty,  working  under  the  control 
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of  the  widest  knowledge  of  biological  probabilities.  It 
was  a  fanciful  pedigree,  to  be  sure — fanciful,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  sense  that  many  of  the  successive  stages  it  postu- 
lated were  not  known  l)y  geological  evidence  to  exist,  but 
were  inferred  from  the  facts  of  embryology  or  from 
survivals  in  other  groups  of  animals.  Some  of  the  sterner 
biologists  looked  askance  at  it  accordingly  as  "  too 
hypothetical ";  but  time  has  justified  its  audacity  on  the 
whole ;  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  shown  that  what 
were  once  brilliant  guesses  of  Haeckel's  are  now  ascer- 
tained truths  of  zoological  science. 

The  title.  The  Last  Link,  will  make  the  general  reader, 
if  there  is  such  a  person,  conclude  in  glib  haste  that  the 
book  deals  mainly  with  some  recent  discovery  connecting 
man  with  his  too-much  discussed  monkey-like  ancestors. 
In  that  the  general  reader  will  be  wholly  mistaken. 
Indeed,  the  popular  notion  of  "the  missing  link,"  about 
which  we  used  once  to  hear  so  much  inept  pleasantry,  is 
one  which  has  never  troubled  men  of  science.  Long  ago 
biology  recognised  that  the  true  division  of  the  order 
Primates  is  not  into  men  and  monkeys,  but  into  the  three 
groups  of  Lemurs,  Platyrrhines,  and  Catarrhines ;  that 
man  and  the  higher  apes  form,  together,  one  section  of 
the  Catarrhines  ;  and  that  man  differs  less  from  the  great 
apes  of  this  section  than  the  great  apes  differ  from  the 
lower  members  of  the  Catarrhine  group.  That  is  as  to 
bodily  structure  alone  ;  when  we  come  to  mind,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  greatest  gap  does  not 
occur  within  the  human  species  itself  —  whether  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  not  raised  higher  above  the  naked 
Fuegian  than  the  Fuegian  is  raised  above  the  chimpanzee; 
or  whether  the  average  European  who  is  capable  of  con- 
structing and  dwelling  in  a  civilised  house,  with  its  furni- 
ture, books,  pictures,  musical  instruments,  and  endless 
appliances,  is  not  raised  higher  above  the  Andaman 
Islander  who  sleeps  in  the  bush  than  the  Andaman 
Islander  is  raised  above  the  howler  monkey.  The  truth 
is,  we  have  already  in  our  midst  endless  surviving  links 
between  the  chimpanzee-like  level  and  the  civilised  man ; 
we  had  long  ago  traces  of  yet  other  links  in  the  Cro- 
Magnon  and  Neanderthal  skulls ;  and  we  have  recently 
obtained,  in  the  Pithecanthropus  of  Java,  the  skull  and 
femur  of  an  early  form  of  man  which  stood  more  than 
half-way  between  the  Australian  savage  and  the  higher 
apes. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  this  later  and  higher  part  of 
our  pedigree  which  troubles  Haeckel  most :  it  is  the  far 
earlier  chapters,  when  the  ancestors  of  man  were  slowly 
evolving  from  the  simplest  invertebrate  condition,  through 
fish-like  and  amphibian  forms,  to  the  semi-reptile  and  the 
mammal,  in  types  something  like  those  still  preserved  for 
us  by  the  duck-billed  ornithorhyncus  and  the  spiny  ant- 
eater.  A  single  sentence  will  show  how  much  more  Haeckel 
feels  the  difficulties  of  these  earlier  chapters  than  the 
advance  from  ape  to  man  :  "  Particularly  obscure  is  that 
part  of  our  ontology  which  extends  from  the  Gastnea  to 
Amjihioxus  " — the  Gastrooa  thus  airily  alluded  to  being  a 
hypothetical  form  (not  unlike  tlie  water-hydra)  whose 
existence  at  one  time  is  deduced  from  embryological 
evidence,  while  the  Amphioxus  is  the  first  rough  draught 
of  a  vertebrate  animal  lower  than  any  of  the  true  fishes. 


God,  who  has  given  many  great  gifta  to  the  German 
people,  including  invinci))le  pntienco,  the  German  language, 
and  the  Kaiser,  has  withheld  from  thorn  the  art  of  writing 
clearly ;  and  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  man  in  the 
street  will  derive  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  course  of 
evolution  in  the  main  line  of  man's  ancestry  either  from 
Haeckel  or  his  more  or  less  English  interpreter.  The 
graphic  picture  is  there,  it  is  true,  but  you  need  to  know 
the  terminology  and  the  nomenclature  before  you  can 
unearth  it.  Our  genealogical  tree,  according  to  the  newest 
lights,  starts  with  the  simplest  form  of  animal,  an  organism 
without  organs,  a  structureless  mass  of  protoplasm,  such 
as  is  still  preserved  for  us  in  the  existing  Monera.  The 
probable  date  of  this  founder  of  the  family  is  vaguely  set 
down  as  "  the  Laurentian  period  " — that  is  to  say,  the  epoch 
of  the  earliest  sedimentary  rocks  known  to  us.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  naked  protoplasm  grew  into  a  cell,  some- 
times clothed  with  a  cell-wall,  and  became  poeaeased  of 
that  mysterious  property  a  nucleus,  which  acts  to  the  cell 
pretty  much  as  brain  and  nervous  system  act  to  the  com- 
plete animal.  This  is  the  stage  of  the  existing  Amoeba, 
and  also  of  the  egg-cell  of  any  modem  species.  Next,  the 
cells  divided,  but  remained  in  union  with  one  another  in  a 
small  community — and  this  monastic  level  is  the  type  pre- 
served in  modem  eggs  by  the  state  of  "cleavage"  which 
follows  fertilisation.  The  group  of  cells  so  produced  looks 
like  a  mulberry,  and  has  therefore  been  described  as  the 
morula.  After  that,  we  get  a  hollow  ball  filled  with  fluid, 
and  then  again  a  similar  ball  with  its  outer  wall  turned  in 
upon  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  or  sac,  the  primitive 
stomach.  Thence  we  progress  through  various  forms  of 
worms,  each  of  which  adds  a  few  internal  organs  such  as 
kidneys,  till  we  arrive  at  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  a 
spinal  cord  and  vertebral  column.  The  onward  stages, 
through  creatures  resembling  the  Amphioxus,  the  lam- 
preys, the  mud-fish,  the  frogs,  the  primitive  reptiles,  and 
the  primitive  mammals,  are  easy  to  trace:  no  competent 
evolutionist  feels  here  any  grave  difficulty.  As  to  the  line 
of  development  within  the  mammalian  class  itself,  it  is 
absolute  simplicity,  the  links  are  evident.  Indeed,  on  the 
whole,  Haeckel's  review  of  things  proved  and  vindicated  is 
one  continued  pnoan  of  victory. 

But,  admirable  as  it  is  in  its  own  way,  the  ordinary 
reader  will  find  its  interest  somewhat  diminished  by 
sentences  like  the  following:  "The  Blastula  of  moat 
animals  assumes  a  new  larval  form  called  GatlmU,  in 
which  the  essential  characteristics  are  that  a  portion  of  the 
blastoderm  by  invagination  converts  the  Blastula  into  a  cup 
with  double  walls  "  ;  or  this  again :  "  Stage  of  Prochoriata 
or  early  PUicentalia  :  a  further  development  of  the  Meta- 
theria  by  the  development  of  a  placenta,  loss  of  the 
marsupium  and  the  marsupial  bones,  complete  division  by 
the  perineum  of  the  anal  and  uro-genital  chambers, 
stronger  development  of  the  corpus  callosum,  or  chief  com- 
missure of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain."  This  is  not 
easy  or  pretty  reading,  I  cannot  honestly  describe  it  as 
popular  science. 
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The  Little  Language. 

Memoir  and  Correspondence   of  Susan  Ferrier.     Edited  by 
John  A.  Doyle.     (Murray.     IBs.) 

This  is  a  memoir — brief  and  workmanlike — followed  by 
the  letters  of  a  distinguished  novelist  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  whose  name  is  less  known  now.  Recent 
editions  of  her  novels — Marriage,  Inheritance,  and  Destiny — 
have  called  renewed  attention  to  Susan  Ferrier,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  this  volume.  A  Scot,  she  followed  in  the  wake 
of  Sir  Walter's  Scottish  studies ;  a  woman,  she  shared  the 
movement  represented  by  Jane  Austen,  That  was  a  move- 
ment towards  developing  the  interest,  the  humour,  and 
the  character  in  plain  everyday  life.     Miss  Ferrier  seized 


SUSAN  FEBKIEK. 

on  the  humorous  side  of  it  with  success ;  her  vulgar  or 
eccentric  characters — Miss  Pratt,  or  Uncle  Adam,  or  MoUy 
Macauley — are  still  fresh  and  taking  at  the  present  day. 
The  serious  side  of  her  novels  is  "  incredibly  faded,"  and 
never  could  have  been  more  than  successful  convention. 
The  best  thing  in  these  letters  of  hers  is  her  own  character, 
in  its  fresh  and  humorous  days ;  not  the  glimpses  of 
other  celebrities,  which  are  not  worth  speaking  of,  nor 
the  letters  from  other  celebrities,  which  are  few  and 
unimportant.  In  her  later  days  her  joyous  heart 
forsook  her,  and  her  letters  flag  accordingly.  It  is 
the  earlier  letters,  particularly  those  to  Miss  Clavering, 
that  are  most  entertaining.  Many  of  them  are  concerned 
with  the  composition  of  her  first  novel.  Marriage  ;  and,  of 
course,  to  the  student  of  her  novels,  are  full  of  attractive 


detail.  But  to  the  majority,  who  know  Miss  Ferrier,  the 
novelist,  only  by  name,  the  chief  charm  will  certainly  be 
the  spontaneity  of  these  letters,  their  life-like  flow  of  high- 
spirited  nonsense.  We  seem  to  be  overhearing  the  gay 
rattle  of  one  merry  schoolgirl  foUying  with  another;  to 
hear  the  flutter  of  light  skirts,  to  see  the  shaking  of  long 
locks,  and  arms  twined  round  necks.  Then  some  sentence 
recalls  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  mature  Miss  Ferrier 
sparing  time  from  her  duties  as  her  father's  housekeeper 
to  write  to  her  younger  friend.  For  a  woman  no  longer  in 
youth  the  high  spirits  are  remarkable — one  only  wonders 
that  more  did  not  escape  into  her  novels  than  is  actually 
the  case.  The  jokes  may  not  be  first-rate,  but  the  animal 
spirit  is ;  and  if  the  jesting  were  of  a  higher  level,  the 
letters  would  lose  in  nature  what  they  gained  in  wit. 
Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  these  frank,  unconsidered 
epistles — they  are  too  long  to  quote  entire : 

As  for  what  you  call  your  perfect  man,  I  can  only  say  our 
ideas  on  that  subject  differ  very  widely.  I've  lately  dis- 
covered that  I  had  the  felicity  of  dancing  with  this  prodigfy 
about  two  years  ago,  and  I  remember  I  then  thought  him 
a  perfect  child,  and  could  have  patted  his  head  and  set  him 
on  my  knee  and  fed  him  with  sweetmeats  for  being  a  good 
boy  and  a  pretty  dancer.  But  as  to  his  being  a  perfect 
man !  Wait  till  he  has  attained  the  ripeness  of  my  currant 
and  had  some  fifty  suns  to  warm  him,  and  then  I'll  own  it 
possible  for  him  to  be  perfect. 

She  goes  on  to  tell  a  story  about  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Mackenzie,  the  "  Man  of  Feeling  ": 

You  must  know  his  eldest  daughter  has  been  begotten, 
born,  and  bred  in  such  a  delicate,  elegant,  chaste,  modest, 
refined,  sentimental  manner  as  baffles  the  description  of 
a  poor,  ignorant,  homespun  maiden  like  me.  Her  father's 
Man  of  Feeling  is  a  ruifian  compared  to  her.  ...  It  so 
happened  that  one  day  lately,  as  she  was  teaching  her 
Utile  sister  to  read,  what  should  present  itself  in  black  and 
white  but  the  word  bastard !  The  lady,  as  all  modest 
maids  would  or  should  do  in  a  similar  situation,  trembled, 
turned  pale,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  swooned  away 
but  for  the  importunities  of  the  child  to  be  informed  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  After  much  hesitation  she  at  length 
told  her  in  a  faltering  tone  that  it  signified  a  child  without 
parents,  "just  such  as  Uttle  Tommy,"  naming  a  poor 
orphan  she  takes  charge  of.  The  child  was  satisfied. 
There  was  a  very  large  party  came  to  dinner  shortly  after, 
and  one  of  the  pirty  happened  to  ask  this  little  innocent 
girl  what  she  was  working.  "Oh,"  quoth  she,  "I  am 
very  busy  indeed ;  I'm  making  a  shirt  for  my  sister's 
bastard." 

"  My  currant "  in  this  letter  is  probably  a  punning 
reference  to  the  famous  Curran,  whom  she  had  met  shortly 
before.     This  is  her  characteristic  account  of  the  matter : 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  that  I'm  deeply  and  desperately 
in  love  !  And  what  makes  my  case  particularly  deplorable 
is  that  there's  not  the  least  prospect  of  the  dear  man 
lending  me  so  much  as  a  little  finger  to  puU  me  out  of  the 
mire  into  which  he  has  plunged  me  !  Were  I  possessed  of 
the  same  mean  spirit  of  bartering  as  you,  I'd  have  you  to 
guess  his  degree ;  but  you'd  as  soon  bethink  yourself  of 
the  Great  Cham  of  Tartary  as  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Philpot  Curran,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  Ireland  !  !  !  I  wish 
I  could  give  you  any  idea  of  his  charms,  but,  alas !  my 
pen  does  not,  like  Eousseau's,  brflle  sur  le  papier  ;  and 
none  but  a  pen  of  fire  could  trace  his  character  or  record 
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the  charms  of  his  conversation.  Don't  set  me  down  for 
mad,  for  I  assure  you  I'm  only  bewitched,  and  perhapi 
time  and  absence  may  dissolve  the  magic  spells.  He  hod 
the  cruelty  to  tell  me  ho  liked  me,  and  then  he  left  me. 
Had  my  eyes  beea  worth  a  button  they'd  soon  have  settled 
the  matter ;  but  there's  the  misery  of  being  sent  into  the 
world  with  such  mussel-shells  ; !  I  (a  modest  maiden) 
said  nothing,  and  it  seems  they  were  silent ;  and  so  we 
parted,  never  to  meet  again !  !  !  But,  seriously,  I  have 
been  very  much  delighted  and  gratided  by  a  visit  from 
this  most  extraordinary  being,  "  whose  versatility  of 
genius"  (as  Sir  John  Carr  justly  observes  for  once)  "is 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  all  who  come  within 
its  range."  I'll  certainly  live  seven  years  longer  for  having 
seen  him. 

In  this  vein  she  writes  to  all  her  friends  of  the  earlier 
period,  but  especially  to  this  one  bosom  friend.  Now  she 
is  parodying  the  insufferable  epistolary  style  of  Mrs. 
Montague,  now  consoling  Miss  Clavering  because  her 
book  has  brought  her  under  the  lash  of  certain  people. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  B.'s  purity  should  take  the 
alarm  at  your  deal  works,  rince  she  held  me  up  to  the 
scorn  of  the  virtuous  and  the  detestation  of  the  pure  in 
heart  for  having  written  a  letter  to  her  poor  brother,  who 
is  now  gone,  on  the  subject  of  "  Com-outting."  You  will 
allow  I  must  have  had  some  ingenuity  if  I  could  extract 
either  immorality  or  indecency  from  a  com  I  But  so  it 
was.  I  was  reprobated  by  all  the  members  of  that  Holi/ 
family  as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  of  my  sex.  I  dare 
say  B.,  if  she  were  in  your  situation,  would  think  it  a  far 
more  innocent  way  of  passing  her  time  to  fall  into  the 
vapours,  or  yield  herself  up  an  unresisting  victim  to 
suUemiess  and  spleen,  than  exert  her  faculties,  call  up  the 
aid  of  imagination  (a  thing,  by-the-bye,  I  suppose  she 
thinks  no  modest  maid  should  have),  support  her  spirits, 
and,  while  amusing  herself,  at  the  same  time  take  the 
chance  of  amusing  others— rather  than  do  all  this,  I  ween, 
she  would  sit  with  her  "hands  folded,  eating  her  own 
flesh." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  her  favourite  way  of  beginning 
or  ending  a  letter  by  pure  nonsense. 

Go,  go,  you  bad  girl,  you  deserre  to  be  put  in  a  dark 
closet ;  but  if  you'll  promise  to  be  gojd  I'll  forgive  you, 
so  kiss  and  be  friends,  and  there's  a  pocket-handkerchief 
for  you  to  wipe  your  eyes  with,  and  hem  it  neatly,  and 
put  a  loop  to  it  and  wear  it  by  your  side,  and  every  time 
you  blow  your  nose  you'll  become  better,  and  better ;  by 
the  time  it's  dirty  you'll  be  quite  perfect.  Adieu,  my 
dearest. 

On  the  one  side  it  is  the  wild-spirited  schoolgirl ;  on  the 
other,  in  its  real  tenderness,  it  is  something  suggestive  of 
a  feminine  Swift.  For,  after  all,  women  are  the  natural 
masters  of  the  Little  Language. 

The  letters  which  deal  with  the  composition  of  her  first 
novel,  Marriage  (planned  between  Miss  Clavering  and  her- 
self, and  partly  assisted  in  by  Miss  Clavering),  have  an 
interest  apart  from  that  of  the  literary  workshop.  They 
show  the  reaction  from  romantic  fiction  in  full  sway.  Miss 
Clavering  appeals  to  nature,  in  criticising  her  friend,  as 
anxiously  as  any  modern  realist.  "I  don't  like  those 
high-life  conversations,"  she  says ;  "  they  are  a  sort  of 
thing  by  consent  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  novels,  but  have  little  or  no  groundwork  in  truth  " 
So  Miss  Ferrier's  duchesses  have  to  lower  their  tone  and 


strip  tlieir  talk  of  French,  which  the  sensible  critic  Ukewiae 
arraigns  as  unnatural.  She  truly  says  that  fashionable 
talk  is  the  most  featureless  imaginable  in  real  life.  Any- 
one  who  knows  the  terrible  "  high-life "  tolk  in  the  old- 
fashioned  novel  will  thank  Miss  Clavering  for  banishing  it 
from  Marriage.  We  are  reminded,  indeed,  by  more  than 
one  allusion,  that  Miss  Ferrier  and  her  eonfidanU  live!  in  a 
period  which  threw  forward  the  advance-guard  of  modem 
realism.  Scott  had  led  the  way  in  his  lower-class  studie* 
from  Scottish  life,  and  across  the  Border  had  arisen  Jane 
Austen.  Twice  Miss  Austen's  name  is  mentioned  with 
admiration  by  Miss  Ferrier  at  the  time  she  herself  waa 
working  on  Marriage,  and  the  English  lady  cannot  hare 
been  without  influence  on  her  Scottish  sister. 

But  of  personal  contact  with  her  great  contemporaries 
there  is  little  trace  in  Miss  Ferrier's  letters.  Her  life  waa 
too  retired,  her  disposition — with  all  her  early  high  spirits 
— too  reserved.  The  letters  from  Scott  included  in  this 
book  are  few  and  trifling;  Miss  Ferrier's  letters  about 
Scott  are  featureless  and  trite.  They  convey  little  beyond 
the  fact  that  she  found  him  a  kind  and  unaffected  host 
The  epistles  belonging  to  the  later  period  of  her  lite 
become  grave,  and,  to  say  truth,  dull.  Miss  Ferrier  with- 
out her  spirits  is  but  gray  reading.  For  those  early  letters 
— the  Clavering  correspondence — the  book  is  remarkable ; 
and  their  transparently  natural  unfolding  of  a  happy, 
shrewd,  affectionate  character,  veering  between  youth  and 
maturity,  will  attract  everyone  to  whom  character  is 
fascinating. 


Mohammedans  and  Christians. 

Mogreb-el-Acha :    a  Jourtiey  in  Morocco.      By  R.  B.  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham.     (Heinemann.     Os.)     1898. 

Sai'EKFioi.vL  is  the  term  that  has  to  be  applied  to  most  books 
of  travel.  The  traveller  must  needs  judge  men  and  things 
by  first  impressions,  and  cannot,  as  the  artist,  reject  his 
experiences  at  will,  but  must  ever  stitch  singly  away  at 
the  strange  pattern  of  foreign  life  with  the  threads  of  his 
slender  journeys.  Accordingly  we  find  only  the  journeys 
of  a  temperament  survive  amid  the  dark  cantinents  of  past 
travellers,  for  temperament  creates  fresh  values,  whereas 
a  traveller's  mere  experience  only  shakes  the  old  world's 
kaleidoscope.  But  the  temperament  must  match  or  "  g^ 
with  "  the  colour  of  the  foreign  environment — a  reason 
why  most  Britons,  met  abroad,  seem  admirable  speeding 
home — or  glaring  discords  bring  us  too  painful  an  amuse- 
ment. Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  Mogreh-el-Aek*a  is  a 
book  we  place  high  in  the  scanty  ranks  of  good  travel ;  to 
the  ordinary  travel-book  it  is  as  an  etching  of  Paul  HeUeu 
is  to  the  fashion-plate  of  the  illustrated  papers.  In  place  of 
the  usual  traveller's  prosaic  budget  of  interesting  facts  we 
have  in  it  a  delicately  handled  pastel,  a  picture  that  does 
not  misinterpret  the  atmosphere  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  it  brings  before  us,  as  do  almost  all  the  books  of 
travel  of  Westerners  on  the  East.  Furthermore,  Moyreh- 
el-Ackia  is  a  delicious  commentary  on  our  Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation  ;  a  malicious  and  ironic  comparison  of  British 
commercialised  world  with  the  feudal  world  of  Moroooo ;  a 
subtle,  witty  commentary  that  must  rejoice  all  who  are 
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rejoiced  by  Candide.  In  England,  as  Meredith  bitingly 
emphasises  in  One  of  our  Conquerors  (a  book  itself  the  most 
acute  of  all  modern  criticisms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind), 
we  have  no  good  critics  of  the  national  life.  The  English- 
man's uneasy  self-consciousness  cannot  stand  or  understand 
criticism,  and  his  formidable  will-power  holds  within  it 
too  many  contradictory  worlds  for  him  to  do  anything  but 
detest  clear  revelation  of  self.  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's 
Mogreb-el  Aoksa  has  the  very  unusual  quality  of  presenting 
us  with  a  world  where  the  humanity  of  its  many  passing 
figures  —  emirs,  caids,  sherifs,  sheikhs,  learned  men, 
wandering  poets,  Jews,  mountebanks,  missionaries,  horse 
dealers,  negro  slaves,  and  cut-throat  tribesmen — is  brought 
out  instantly  by  means  of  natural  finely  adjusted  tests  and 
placed  in  amusing  relationship  to  the  world  of  members 
of  Parliament,  clergymen,  stockbrokers,  barristers, 
journalists.  Socialists,  minor  poets,  factory  girls,  manu- 
facturers, cab-drivers,  and  blacklegs  who  pleasingly  con- 
stitute London  society.  What  is  most  diverting  to  us  is 
that  the  author  uses  a  very  large  net  with  a  very  fine 
mesh;  every  type  of  man  can  get  in,  and  there  he  can 
sort  himself  out,  or  swim  about  as  he  pleases,  for  awhile, 
but  the  mesh — the  mesh  is  silken  and  fine.     For  example  : 

I  had  a  friend  who,  being  for  a  short  time  governor 
of  a  province  in  a  Central  American  Eepublic,  and ,  finding 
things  become  too  hot  for  him,  collected  all  the  public 
money  he  could  find,  and  silently  one  night  abdicated  in 
a  canoe  down  to  the  coast,  and  taking  slip  came  to 
Lutetia ;  and  then,  his  money  spent,  lectured  upon  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  country  he  had  robbed  ;  and, 
touching  on  the  people,  always  used  to  say  that  it  was  very 
sad  their  moral  tone  was  low  (p.  78). 

This  is  a  little  poem  in  itself.  Observe  how  the  rhythm 
of  the  passage  flows  sympathetically  round  the  knave's 
doings,  till  the  listener  feels  how  natural,  how  human, 
how  like  himself  is  the  governor  of  that  republic.  Again, 
take  this  passage,  and  compare  it  with  Borrow  : 

...  a  tall,  thin,  cuckoldy-looking  Arab  knave,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  slop-made  European  clothes,  his  trousers  half- 
a-foot  too  short,  his  boots  unblackened,  and  himself  closely 
watched  by  two  Franciscan  friars.  It  appeared  he  was 
a  convert.  Now,  in  Morocco  a  convert  is  a  most  rare 
and  curious  animal,  and  he  is  usually  not  a  great  credit  to 
his  capturers.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears,  the  convert 
had  been  dallying  with  the  Protestants,  had  given  them 
hopes,  had  led  them  on,  and  at  the  last,  perhaps  because 
he  found  the  North-British  water  of  their  baptism  too  cold 
for  him,  or  perchance  because  the  Friars  gave  a  dollar 
more,  had  fallen  away  to  Eome.  However,  there  he  was, 
a  veritable  "  brand,"  a  sheep  who  had  come  into  one  of  the 
folds,  leaving  the  other  seven  million  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  and  ninety-nine  stiU  straying  about 
Morocco,  steeped  in  the  en'ors  of  Mohammedanism.  His 
captors  were  a  gentlemanhke,  extremely  handsome,  quiet 
Castilian,  who,  to  speak  silver  [hahlar  en  plata),  seemed 
a  little  diifident  about  his  prize,  and  went  about  after  the 
fashion  of  a  boy  in  Texas  who  has  caught  a  skunk ;  the 
other  guardian  had  no  doubt,  a  sturdy  Catalonian  lay 
brother,  who  pointed  to  the  "  brand  "  with  pride,  and  told 
us,  with  a  phrase  verging  upon  an  oath,  that  he  was  glad 
the  Protestants  had  their  noses  well  put  out  of  joint.  The 
victim  was  a  merry  sort  of  knave,  who  chewed  tobacco, 
spoke  almost  erery  language  m  the  world,  had  travelled, 


and  informed  me,  when  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going, 
that  the  "  Fray liehs  "  (Friars)  were  taking  him  to  Cadiz 
"  to  have  the  water  put  upon  his  head."  He  seemed  an 
old  hand  at  the  business,  and  recognised  my  follower 
Swani  as  an  old  friend,  and  they  retired  to  talk  things  over, 
with  the  result  that  ere  night  fell  the  "convert"  was  in 
a  most  unseemly  state,  and  singing  Spanish  songs,  in 
which  Dolores,  Mercedillas,  and  other  "chicas"  figured 
largely,  and  were  addressed  in  terms  sufficient  to  upset 
a  convent  of  Franciscan  Friars  (p.  22). 

The  ironic,  kindly  delicate  insight  of  this  picture  might 
be  matched  with  quotations  as  good  from  nearly  every 
other  page ;  it  is  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  the 
style  of  a  rare  temperament.  Those  who  do  not  like  wit 
should  not  read  the  book,  for  it  is  a  succession  of  such 
flashes  as : 

The  Caid  was  of  opinion  that  polygamy  was  natural  to 
mankind,  and  asked  me  if  the  English  did  not  really  think 
so  in  their  hearts.  It  is  most  difficult,  without  having  been 
duly  elected,  to  speak  for  a  whole  nation,  so  I  replied  that 
many  acted  as  if  they  thought  polygamy  was  right,  but 
that  I  ventured  to  opine  that  "advanced  thinkers"  in 
general  inclined  to  polyandry,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  which  in  the  future  would  prevail.  This  he  thought 
clearly  wrong  (p.  239). 

Here  lies  the  author's  gift,  the  art  of  flashing  at  antago- 
nistic worlds  the  kindly  smile  of  double-edged  acceptance. 
Now  whosoever  reconciles  to  himself  the  multifarious 
vagaries  of  mankind,  while  criticising  all  by  his  fine 
standard,  must  pay  the  penalty  of  standing  by  himself. 
So  we  find  among  the  great  modern  authors  the  man 
Whitman,  who  represents  the  fineness  of  democracy,  is  the 
most  unpopular,  and  the  man  Meredith,  who  represents 
best  the  aristocratic  tradition  (mind,  we  say  tradition),  has 
been  the  least  understood  by  the  aristocracy.  And  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham's  scattered  writings  and  his  Mogreh- 
el-Acksa,  which  show  the  keenest  insight  into  the  values  of 
our  commercialised  life,  will  be  naturally  as  Arabic  to  the 
commercialised  public  at  large.  Safe  in  the  bosom  of  the 
British  system,  the  individual  does  not  see  that  its  public 
values  are  as  the  values  of  Britannia  metal.  But  some 
eccentric  few  will  smile,  and  smiling  take  from  the  shelf 
the  author's  Guide  to  Menteith,  and  re-read  irrelevantly  a 
favourite  chapter — "  On  the  Incontinence  of  Kings." 


The  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  the 
Greeks. 

Tlw    Philosophy    of   Greece.       By   Alfred   William   Benn. 

(Grant  Eichards.     6s.) 
Religion  in  Greek  Literature.     By  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D. 

(Longmans.  15s.) 
Mb.  Benn's  charming  book  was  written,  he  tells  us,  to 
show  how  Greek  philosophy  was  the  outcome  of  certain 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Greek  people.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  striving  after  moderation,  the 
appreciation  of  design,  and  the  sense  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  things  which  first,  according  to  him,  led 
the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  to  look  upon  the  universe  as  an 
ordered   whole,  and   thus   to   lay  the   foundations  of   all 
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future  philosophy.  Then  eanie  the  rise  of  the  Persian 
power,  driving  the  lonians  westward  into  Greater  Greece, 
and  thereby  producing  the  Italian  school  of  thought 
generally  associated  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  in 
whicfi  the  investigation  of  Nature  was  combined  with  the 
doctrines  of  immortality  and  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
To  this  succeeded  the  Eloatic  school,  asserting  the  identity 
of  tliought  with  being,  and  suggesting,  says  Mr.  Benn, 
the  two  great  truths  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
the  conservation  of  energy.  Then  a  pause  due  to  the 
beating  back  of  Persia  from  the  shores  of  Greece,  and 
we  come  upon  the  half  charlatan  Empedocles  and  the 
students  of  Nature,  whom  Mr.  Benn  classes  together  as  the 
"minute"  philosophers,  to  be  followed  by  Protagoras 
and  the  Sophists,  who  set  up  the  perfecting  of  man's 
nature  as  the  end  of  philosophy.  And  so  the  way  was 
left'clear  for  the  great  Sophist,  Socrates,  concerning  whom 
Mr.  Benn  gives  forth  rather  an  uncertain  sound,  alleging 
that  his  "great  philosophical  achievement "  was  "his 
creation  of  logical  method."  But  this  is  in  part  due  to  his 
wholesale  rejection  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  as  repre- 
senting the  teaching  of  Socrates.  For  Plato  himself, 
"the  greatest  thinker  and  writer  of  all  time,"  Mr.  Benn 
reserves  all  his  enthusiasm.  He  even  lends  his  idol  a 
personal  beauty  with  which  he  has  not  always  been 
credited,  and  depicts  Socrates  as  tasting  "  the  sweets  of 
a  final  victory  in  the  ready  and  rapturous  responses  of 
this  beautiful  youth,"  and  as  "  catching  a  reflex  of  its 
glory  in  the  light  of  his  half-laughing,  half-earnest  eyes." 
His  statement  of  Plato's  aims  are  best  given  in  his  own 
words : 

He  from  whose  name  the  world  has  coined  an  adjective 
to  express  what  is  most  impracticable  and  unreal,  wag 
through  life  the  most  in  contact  with  reality,  the  most 
practical  of  all  philosophers,  differing  from  his  master  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  only  by  the  greater  reach  and 
depth  of  his  views.  Purely  speculative  problems  occupy 
a  relatively  small  part  of  his  writings  ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
only  as  a  means  to  the  moral  reformation  of  mankind  that 
he  ever  studied  them  at  all  He  might  easily  have  taken 
refuge  from  what  seemed  a  hopelessly  corrupt  world  in 
the  contemplation  of  eternal  verities  or  of  eternal 
mysteries ;  but  this,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  though  a  good 
life,  was  not  the  best  life.  The  best  was  to  do  his  part 
towards  the  redemption  of  that  world  by  bringing  down 
the  eternal  verities  and  forcing  them  on  its  unwilling 
gaze.  His  one  ambition  was  to  be  the  happier  Aristeides 
the  wiser  Pericles  of  an  ideal  state. 

After  this  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Benn  should 
be  quite  fair  to  Aristotle,  whose  rejection  of  paradox 
does  not  seem  to  him  a  virtue ;  nor  to  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  whom  he  passes  over  with  rather  brief  notice. 
From  the  study  of  Neo-Platonism  he  is  debarred  by  his 
self-imposed  limits,  although  he  speaks  in  terms  of  admira- 
tion of  the  "  majestic  thought  "  of  Ploteinos. 

In  a  sketch  of  such  vast  extent  he  would  be  more  than 
human  who  entirel}'  avoided  error,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  instances  where  Mr.  Benn  has  decided  disputed 
points  in  a  way  from  which  many  scholars  will  dissent. 
Nor  are  we  so  sure  that  he  is  entirely  right  in  the  exclusive 
and  commanding  position  which  he  claims  for  Greek,  and 

specially  Ionian,  thought.     But  we  are  prevented  from 


laying  further  stress  upon  this  by  the  admiratinn  that  we 
feel  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Benn  ha« 
accomplished  a,  most  difficult  task.  In  a  small  volume  ol 
300  pages  he  presentA  with  an  entire  alwonco  of  pmlantry 
the  most  lucid  digest  of  the  earlier  Greek  philoHophy  that 
it  has  yet  been  our  lot  to  read,  and  one  from  which  erery- 
one  can  derive  some  benefit.  He  who  knows  the  Greek 
philosophers  only  by  hearsay  will  find  here  a  meet  attractive 
introduction  to  their  study ;  while  to  the  more  advanced 
student  the  book  cannot  fail  to  give  much  food  for 
reflection. 

Turning  to  Prof.  Campbell's  book,  we  ha<l  hopes,  at 
the  sight  of  its  bulk,  that  here  at  last  was  the  clasaic 
work  on  the  Greek  religion  which  should  be  for  the 
English  public  what  Alfred  Maury's  Religion*  dt  la  Grice 
Antique  is  for  the  French.  But  we  were  disappointed.  The 
book  is  founded  on  the  author's  Gifford  Lectures  of  1894-5, 
and  contains  hardly  a  single  note  or  reference  to  the 
materials  out  of  which  they  were  constructed.  Moreover, 
though  carefully  and  pleasantly  written,  it  has  all  the 
besetting  sins  of  the  successful  lecturer,  such  as  diffuse- 
ness,  repetition,  and  the  use  of  quotation  for  rhetorical 
rather  than  for  dialectical  purposes.  Prof.  Campbell 
expressly  disclaims  any  inquiry  into  the  origins  of  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  starts  in  effect  with  Homer, 
going  on  through  Hesiod  and  what  he  calls  "the 
pantheistic  awakening "  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  to 
the  rise  of  the  Mysteries,  and,  of  course,  Socrates 
and  Plato,  that  which  he  has  to  say  about  post- 
Platonic  writers  being  so  slight  that  it  may  safely 
be  neglected.  The  book  is  eminently  readable,  and 
compiled  with  care  and  judgment,  but  we  think  the 
author  sometimes  takes  a  too  strictly  profeseional  view  of 
his  subject,  particularly  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  priestly 
caste"  in  Greece — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not 
exist— and  is  apt  to  confuse  religion  with  ethics.  With 
these  exceptions,  we  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  and 
regret  that  it  remains,  as  Prof.  Campbell  acknow- 
ledges in  his  title-page,  "  a  sketch  in  outline."  We  hope, 
however,  that  he  will  some  day  follow  it  up  by  a  more 
complete  work. 


Mr.  Money-Coutts's  Poems. 

The  Alhamhra,  and  Other  Poem*.     By  F.  B.  Money-Coutta. 

(Lane.  38.  6d.  net.) 
Frankly,  we  must  express  some  disappointment  with  Mr. 
Money-Coutts.  The  bulk  of  this  book  has  not  the  quality 
which  his  first  volume  warranted  us  in  hoping.  Only  in 
one  or  two  poems  do  we  find  the  union  of  fresh  thought 
with  closeness  of  expression,  which  seems  to  us  his  gift  at 
the  best.  One  alone  seems  to  us  thoroughly  representative, 
and  that  is  so  wholly  admirable  that,  although  it  has 
already  been  quoted  in  this  paper,  we  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  it  again.     It  is  called  "  The  Inquest." 

Not  labour  kills  us ;  no.  nor  joy : 

The  incredulity  and  frown, 
The  interference  and  annoy. 

The  small  attritions  wear  us  down. 
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The  little  gnat-like  buzzings  shrill, 

The  hurdy-gurdies  of  the  street, 
The  common  curses  of  the  will — 

These  wrap  the  cerements  roimd  our  feet. 
And  more  than  all,  the  look  askance 

Of  loving  souls  that  cannot  gauge 
The  numbing  touch  of  circumstance, 

The  heavy  toll  of  heritage. 
It  is  not  Death,  but  Life  that  slays : 

The  night  less  mountainously  lies 
Upon  our  lids  than  foolish  day's 

Importunate  futilities ! 

The  equal  match  of  thought  with  weight  and  dignity 
of  utterance   in  this  excellent  poem   make  it  dilficult  to 
understand  how  Mr.  Money-Coutts  could  write  such  a  lyric 
as  the  following — and  there  are  but  too  many  like  it : 
Genekai,  Lii-E. 
Here,  as  if  cast  by  pilfering  fays, 

Are  scattered  Nature's  gems : 
Her  olivine,  her  chrysoprase. 
Her  crowns  and  diadems  ! 
Scarce  held  the  Garden  God  first  made 

And  gave  the  man  to  till, 
More  flowery  lawns,  more  fragrant  shade, 

Or  birds  of  sweeter  biU  ! 
Here  couches  Love  'mid  fronded  fern ; 

Here  maidens,  venturing  in, 
Achieve  their  liberty  to  learn 
The  sacredness  of  sin  ! 

The  cheap  ornament  of  the  first  stanza,  the  undis- 
tinguished expression  of  the  second,  the  general  common- 
place of  the  whole  are  not  redeemed  by  the  attempt  to 
administer  a  shock  (and  a  hackneyed  shock)  in  the  last 
two  lines.  Though  we  care  for  none  of  the  sonnets  greatly, 
it  is  yet  true  that  meditative  compression  best  suits  the 
poet ;  when  he  expatiates  in  the  ampler  lyric  form,  we  feel 
the  lack  of  strong  impulse  and  emotion.  Nevertheless,  some 
stanzas  of  "Mors,  Morituri  Te  Salutamus "  rise  to  Mr. 
Coutts's  worthier  level,  and  deserve  to  be  cited. 

Like  mariners  we  sail,  of  fate  unwist, 

With  orders  sealed  and  only  to  be  read 
When  home  has  faded  in  the  morning  mist. 

And  simple  faith  and  innocence  are  tied ! 

Oft  we  neglect  them,  being  much  dismayed 
By  phantoms  and  weird  wonders 

That  haunt  the  deep, 
By  voices,  winds,  and  thunders, 

Old  mariners  that  cannot  pray  nor  weep, 

And  faces  of  drowned  souls  that  cannot  sleep  ' 
Or  else  our  crew  is  mutinous,  arrayed 
Against  us,  and  the  mandate  is  delayed. 
But  when  the  forces  that  rebelled 

Are  satisfied  or  quelled ; 
Wheu  sails  are  trimmed  to  catch  the  merry  wind. 
And  billows  dance  before  and  foam  behind ; 
Free,  free  at  last  from  tumult  and  distraction 
Of  pleasure  beckoned  and  of  pain  repelled — 
Free  from  ourselves  and  disciplined  for  action — 
We  break  the  seal  of  Destiny  to  find 
The  bourne  or  venture  for  our  cruise  designed. 
Then,  at  that  very  moment,  hark  !  a  cry 

On  deck  ;  and  then  a  silence,  as  of  breath 
Held.     In  the  offing,  low  against  the  sky, 

Hoves  the  black  flag.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  hate  thee,  Death ! 


There  is  here  a  thought,  delivered  through  an  original 
image.  Nor,  elsewhere,  are  there  lacking  nature-poems 
of  a  certain  charm.  But,  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Money-Coutts 
has  done,  and  will  do,  better  work  than  this  volume. 


Tales  That  Do  Not  Die. 

West  Irish  Folk- Tales.     By  W.  Larminie.     (Elliot  Stock. 
3s.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Larminie  is  a  specialist  in  folklore,  but  despite  that 
fact  he  has  produced  a  book  of  fascination  for  the  ordinary 
reader  who  has  imagination  enough  to  accept  the  improba- 
bilities of  the  folk-story.  He  has  gathered  his  tales  in 
Donegal,  Achill,  and  Connemara,  sitting  by  turf-fires  in 
smoky  cabins,  and  winning  the  reticent  Irish  peasant  to 
open  his  heart  with  the  key  of  sheer  sympathy.  So  far 
he  has  something  of  the  magic  of  that  prince  of  folk- 
lorists,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.  As  for  poetry,  the  mere  literal 
rendering  of  the  tales  is  poetry  enough.  Nearly  all  have 
those  strange  formuleo  common  to  the  folk-story,  which, 
occurring  again  and  again,  have  the  air  of  chanting ;  as, 
for  example  : 

She  went  then  and  fitted  out  a  ship,  great  and  gallant, 
till  she  raised  the  great  sails,  speckled,  spotted,  as  long,  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  masts  ;  and  she  left  not  a  rope 
without  tearing,  an  oar  without  breaking,  with  the  crawl- 
ing, creeping  creatures,  the  little  beasts,  the  great  beasts  of 
the  deep  sea  coming  up  on  the  handle  and  blade  of  the  oar, 
till  she  let  two-thirds  of  the  sail  go,  and  one-third  held  in 
till  the  eels  were  whistling,  the  froth  down  and  the  sand 
above ;  till  she  overtook  the  red  wind  of  March  that  was 
before  her,  and  the  red  wind  of  March  that  was  after  her 
did  not  overtake  her ;  and  she  was  sailing  nine  months 
before  she  came  to  land. 

The  present  writer  well  remembers  the  fascination  of 
these  conventions  recited  in  the  fire-lit  dusk  to  a  circle  of 
wondering  children.  The  stories  must  be  common  to  all 
Ireland,  for  though  the  tellers  were  Wicklow  peasants, 
these  recitals  took  place  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  Another 
feature  common  to  the  stories  is  the  curious  nonsense  end- 
ings. The  Irish  folk- story  is  made  up  of  heroes  and 
kings,  ghosts  and  graveyards,  giants  and  talking  animals. 
Once  in  this  book  it  is  concerned  with  Christian  beliefs  as 
peasants  read  them;  but  "The  Woman  who  Went  to 
HeU "  must  be  an  almost  unique  example.  There  is  no 
story  here  possessing  the  quite  perfect  horror  of  Dr.  Hyde's 
"Teig  O'Kane  and  the  Corpse,"  but  there  are  horrors 
enough,  only  lightened  for  the  educated  mind  by  odd 
simplicities  and  marvels.  How  old  they  are,  who  knows  ? 
Mr.  Larminie  places  one  no  further  back  than  1870,  be- 
cause the  coward  in  it  is  the  King  of  Prussia's  son,  and 
Prussia  was  the  enemy  in  that  year  of  calamity  to  France, 
Ireland  being  French  to  the  backbone.  But  most  are  old, 
out  of  date,  and  have  a  common  origin  with  the  folk-tales 
of  other  people.  This,  however,  is  for  the  specialist.  There 
is  no  ground  so  gleaned  as  not  to  show  corn  for  the 
careful  gleaner,  and  Mr.  Larminie's  volume  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  folklore.  His  labours  are 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  Kennedy,  Cartin,  and 
Dr.  Hyde  in  our  own  day.  For  the  folk-stories,  having 
been  left  so  long  to  oral  tradition,  have  at  last  foimd  a 
band  of  energetic,  scholarly,  and  enthusiastic  gatherers. 
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Notes  on  New  Books. 

BiooiiAPnY. 

If  Mr.  Henley's  Etsay  on  Bums  still  rankles,  as  we 
believe  it  does,  an  antidote  or  lenitive  will  bo  found  in 
The  Memunj  of  Burns  ( Hodge),  a  collection  of  addresses  on 
the  poet  edited  by  John  D.  Koss,  LL.U.  These  discourses 
range  in  date  from  1844  to  1897,  and  in  speakers  from 
Christopher  North  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  Mr.  Lang 
and  Lord  Rosebery.  At  the  close  of  Christopher  North's 
eulogy  are  printed  a  few  remarks  by  Colonel  Bums,  the 
poet's  son,  who  confessed  modestly  that  "  poetic  genius  is 
not  hereditary,  and  in  this  case  the  mantle  of  Elijah  has 
not  descendod  on  Elisha."  Lord  Eosebery's  two  speeches 
were  made  in  one  day,  one  at  Dumfries  and  one  at 
Glasgow.  Both  are  warm  and  eloquent  tributes.  The 
latter  ended:  "How  shall  we  judge  anyone?  How,  at 
any  rate,  shall  we  judge  a  giant — great  in  gifts  and  great 
in  temptation  ;  great  in  strength  and  great  in  weakness  ? 
Let  us  glory  in  his  strength,  and  be  comforted  in  his 
weakness." 

Two  clerical  biographies,  each  concerned  with  a  quiet, 
uneventful,  but  distinguished  career  in  the  Church,  are 
those  of  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  Dean  of  Norwich,  by 
Mr.  Berdmore  Compton  (Murray),  and  The  Rev.  W. 
Sparrow  Simpson,  B.B.,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson 
(Longmans).  Both  volumes  have  the  merit  of  being 
short.  Goulburn  occupied  the  deanery  of  Norwich  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  was  a  liberal  as  well  as  an  efficient 
guardian  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Bishop  (the  Hon.  John 
Thomas  Pelham)  and  the  Dean  lived  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Cathedral  during  the  whole  of  this 
period.  They  never  got  beyond  "My  dear  Lord"  and 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Dean."  Goulburn  was  a  warm-hearted, 
sensitive  man,  and  he  would  exclaim  :  "  Oh,  that  want  of 
effusiveness  in  the  good  Bishop's  character !  It  is  a  want, 
and,  however  much  one  may  esteem  a  man,  it  is  impossible 
to  love  him  without  a  little  gush."  The  book  gives  an 
insight  into  cathedral-close  life,  but  it  is  rather  tepid 
reading.  Mr.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  was  librarian  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for  thirty-five  years.  He  used  to 
say — apropos  of  interruptions — that  "people  must  really 
want  you  if  they  will  come  up  two  hundred  steps  to  speak 
to  you." 

We  should  have  liked  the  Dean  of  Ely's  monograph  on 
Charles  Kingsley  ("  Victorian  Era  "  series,  Blackie) 
better  if  parts  had  been  less  suggestive  of  a  tract  for  the 
dissemination  of  Dr.  Stubbs's  views  on  the  "  Christian 
Social  Movement,"  the  "  Great  Co-operative  Movement," 
&c.  Apart  from  that,  Dr.  Stubbs  has  done  his  agreeable 
task  well.  Those  who  have  not  the  Letters  and  Memorials, 
which  must  always  remain  the  standard  Life,  on  their  book- 
shelves, will  find  here  a  vigorous,  sympathetic  account  of 
a  g^oat  personality.  The  extracts  from  his  books  are 
well  chosen.  Tliey  are  tonic.  Time  cannot  dim  their 
virility,  their  bustle,  their  glow,  and  their  splendid 
humanity. 

Tkavel. 

Everyone  has  some  glimmering  knowledge  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  tlie  Vaudois  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Milton 
burned  that  story  into  English    memories.     It   is   now 


revived  by  Mr.  W.  Basil  Wortfold  in  Tht  ValUy  of  Light 
(Macmillan),  a  book  of  mingled  travel  and  history  written 
as  a  series  of  letters  "  to  Sibyl."  This  epistolary  form  is 
not,  we  think,  well  sustained.  Sibyl's  letters  are  not 
given,  and  Mr.  Worsfold  resorts  to  the  expedient  of 
quoting  to  her  her    own   letters.      We  read :    "  Really, 

Sibyl,  you  are  ungrateful.     You  write "  and  then  half 

a  page  of  Sibyl's  ungrateful  letter  is  quoted  to  herself  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  the  reply.  This  is  awkward. 
However,  these  matters  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  book, 
which  consists  of  careful,  loving  notes  on  the  Piedmontese 
topography  and  scenery,  written  in  the  light  of,  and  with 
constant  reference  to,  the  tragedies  and  martyrdoms  of 
early  times.     Here  is  a  typical  passage  written  at  Villar : 

And  now,  as  I  sit  here,  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  congre- 
gation gathering  outside.  They  speak  in  low  tones,  and 
bear  themselves  in  a  grave,  staid  manner,  as  befits  the 
descendants  of  the  martyrs ;  so  that  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  I  catch  a  word  or  hear  any  stir  of  movement. 
There  is  another  sound  which  never  ceases.  It  is  the 
murmur  of  the  Pellici,  as  it  flings  its  waters  over  the 
rocks  or  grinds  the  loose  stones  along  its  pebbly  bed.  A 
fit  counterpart,  this  never-ceasing  murmur  in  the  valley, 
to  the  chain  of  snowy  peaks — the  wall  of  rock  where  (in 
the  beautiful  tigure  of  one  of  the  Vaudois  synodal  letters) 
the  poor,  persecuted  dove,  the  Church  of  the  Valleys,  was 
driven  to  make  its  nest.  "  We  were  driven  from  the 
Koman  Church — they  drove  us  forth,  we  did  not  fly — like 
the  dove  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  rocks  and  in  the 
hiding-places  of  the  precipice." 

A  good  point  about  The  Valley  of  Light  is  that  it  is  illus- 
trated from  the  author's  own  pencil  sketches. 

In  these  days  of  pessimistic  warnings  about  the  decline 
of  British  trade  it  is  good  to  learn  of  new  markets  that  are 
ripening.  In  his  book.  In  the  Niger  Country  (Blackwood), 
Mr.  Harold  Bindloss  emphasises  the  fact  that  behind  the 
coast  colonies  of  West  Africa,  with  their  thundering 
beaches  and  quaking  swamps,  there  is  "a  dry  land  of 
plume-grass,  dotted  with  the  small  white  cattle  or  checkered 
by  fields  of  grain.  The  clusters  of  rickety  hovels  give 
place  to  strong  waUed  towns  with  mosques  raised  high 
to  Allah ;  and  here  the  camel-trains  come  in,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  Morocco  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  Nile." 
Mr.  Bindloss  takes  us  to  this  region  by  way  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  the  Niger,  and  New  Benin.  His  conclusions 
derive  special  interest  from  the  present  negotiations  for 
the  taking-over  of  the  Niger  Company's  territories  by  the 
British  Government. 

All  things  are  double,  one  against  the  other,  saj's  an  old 
Book,  and  in  literature  it  is  au  axiom  that  when  one  man 
is  preparing  a  particular  kind  of  work,  another  man  is  also 
similarly  engaged.  Mr.  BuUen's  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot, 
that  curious  and  informing  record  of  fo'c's'le  life,  had  only 
just  left  our  hands  when  there  appeared  A  Shuttle  of  an 
Empire's  Loom,  by  Mr.  Harry  Vandervell  (Blackwood),  also 
the  narrative  of  a  hand  before  the  mast  on  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  Mr.  Vandervell  is,  however,  more  of  a 
traveller  and  gossip  than  a  writer ;  his  book  is  yarns  and 
snatches  of  yarns,  fo'c's'le  facts  and  figures,  and  is  not  a 
work  of  art.  Indeed,  his  main  object  in  writing  it  seems 
to  be  the  desire  to  see  the  sailor's  life  ameliorated.  With 
regard  to  the  fo'c's'le's  literary  ttistes,    Mr.   Vandervel 
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says  that  among  the  books  bronght  on  board  by  his  com- 
panions were  Charles  Eeade,  Tennyson,  and  Carlyle.  His 
own  contributions  were  Weyman,  Kipling,  "Whyte-Mel- 
ville,  and  Lytton.  Benevolently  disposed  shipowners  and 
captains  might  read  Mr.  Vandervell  with  profit,  and  boys 
suffering  from  the  go-fever  might  find  it  tonic. 

Criticism. 
Another  of  the  admirable  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
Morris  from  time  to  time  to  craftsmen  has  justbeen  published 
in  Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth  (Longmans).  The  discourse 
in  question  was  addressed  chiefly  to  an  audience  of  potters, 
in  the  Burslem  Town  Hall  in  1881,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Mr.  Morris's  clear  and  clean  manner  and 
honest  good  sense.     This  is  a  typical  passage  : 

Again,  take  another  museum  that  we  have  still  left  us, 
our  country  churches.  Take  note  of  them,  I  say,  to  see 
how  art  ran  through  everything ;  for  you  must  not  let  the 
name  of  "church"  mislead  you.  In  times  of  real  art 
people  built  their  churches  in  just  the  same  style  as  their 
houses;  "  ecclesiastical  art"  is  an  invention  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  Well,  I  myself  am  just  fresh  from  an  out- 
of-the-way  part  of  the  country,  near  the  end  of  the 
navigable  Thames,  where,  within  a  radius  of  iive  miles,  are 
some  half-dozen  tiny  village  churches,  every  one  of  which 
is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  with  its  own  individuality. 
These  are  the  works  of  the  Thames-side  country  bumpkins, 
as  you  would  call  us,  nothing  grander  than  that.  If  the 
same  sort  of  people  were  to  design  and  build  them  now 
(since  within  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  they  have  lost  all  the 
old  traditions  of  building,  though  they  clung  to  them 
longer  than  most  people),  they  could  not  build  anything 
better  than  the  ordinary  little  plain  Nonconformist  chapels 
that  one  sees  scattered  about  new  neighbourhoods.  That 
is  what  they  correspond  with,  not  an  architect-designed 
new  Gothic  church.  The  more  you  study  archaeology  the 
more  certain  you  will  become  that  I  am  right  in  this,  and 
that  what  we  have  left  us  of  earher  art  was  made  by 
uuhelped  people. 

It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  the  phrase  "  unhelped 
people  "  quite  expresses  the  situation  :  even  in  those  days  an 
architect  was  necessary,  even  if  he  bore  another  name — 
but  that  was  one  of  Mr.  Morris's  pleasant  exaggerations. 
The  book  is  printed  with  the  author's  own  golden  type. 

Certain  Americans  seem  to  have  taken  the  shy  recluse 
of  Woodbridge  under  their  patronage  more  completely 
even  than  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  ;  and  the  Caxton  Club 
of  Chicago  have  been  holding  an  exhibition  of  first  editions 
of  his  writings  and  Fitziana  generally.  The  little  pamphlet 
before  us,  entitled  Edioard  Fitz  Gerald :  Chronological  List 
of  Sis  Boohs^  ^x.  (Chicago:  Caxton  Club),  served  as  a 
catalogue  of  the  exhibits,  and,  for.  those  not  yet  initiated, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  man  set  apart  for  honour.  It 
proves  at  any  rate  that  English  collectors  of  FitzGerald 
literature  have  permitted  much  interesting  material  to 
cross  the  Atlantic. 

Theological. 

A  book  that  may  be  expected  to  appeal  to  a  wide  circle 
of  readers  is  Dr.  Fairbaim's  Catholicism :  Roman  and 
Anglican  (Hodder  &  Stoughton).  The  distinguished 
Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  approaches  a 
group  of  burning  questions  from  the  vantage-ground  of  a 
privileged  outsider ;  and  to  stjidents  of  the  Oxford  Move- 


ment and  its  sequel  these  essays,  republished  from  the 
Contemporary,  are  of  first-rate  interest.  The  interest  of  the 
author  was  roused  first  by  Newman's  Apologia ;  and  the 
part  played  in  the  development  of  the  latter  by  his  innate 
tendency  to  scepticism  is  the  subject  of  a  group  of  im- 
portant papers.  Jowett,  Hatch,  the  Cambridge  critics, 
and  Mr.  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief,  are  among  the 
other  subjects  treated  by  Dr.  Fairbairn. 

An  Infrodtiction  to  the  Creeds  and  to  the  Te  Deum  (Methuen) 
is  designed  by  its  author,  the  Eev.  A.  E.  Burn,  for  the  use 
of  students  reading  for  the  Cambridge  Theological  Tripos. 
Mr.  Burn  has  advisedly  discarded  the  endeavour  to  decipher 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Symbol  backwards,  in  favour 
of  the  straightforward  reading  of  that  history  in  the  light 
of  a  theory.  "  I  will  venture  [he  writeaj  to  begin  from  the 
beginning,  passing  from  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament 
down  to  the  final  and  polished  forms  of  the  Apostles'  and 
Nicene  Creeds,  hoping  by  resolved  restraint  of  language 
and  imagination  to  commend  my  theory  of  their  growth." 

With  Mr.  Burn's  book  is  by  no  means  to  be  confused 
The  Christian  Creed :  its  Origin  and  Signification,  by  C.  W. 
Leadbeater(Theosophical  Publishing  Society).  Mr.  Lead- 
beater  is  not  hide-bound  by  critical  traditions.  He  is 
in  a  position  to  assure  us,  on  clairvoyant  authority,  that 
for  IH20YNXPIST0N  (Jesus  Christ)  we  should  read 
IHTP0NAPI2T0N  (the  chief  est  healer) ;  and  that  Pontius 
Pilate  is  a  corruption  of  ttoi'tos  7riXr;ros,  which  "  simply 
means  a  compressed  or  densified  sea — by  no  means  a  bad 
description  of  the  lower  part  of  the  astral  plane."  These 
variants  (we  agree  with  the  author)  will  receive  more 
serious  attention  from  scholars  "when  some  explorer  on 
the  physical  plane  discovers  a  manuscript  containing  them.' 

Verse. 
To  anyone  wanting  a  tremendous  revolutionary  work 
we  can  recommend  Umhra  CoeM  (New  Century  Press),  by 
Compton  Eeade.  The  author,  in  somewhat  lurid  verse, 
unfolds  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  read  it  all.  We  tried,  but  were  fascinated  by 
this  couplet : 

Here  our  ideas  diverge.     Let  me  say  rather, 
I  am  no  separate  soul.     I  am  imj  father. 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Eeade's. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Chapman,  the  author  of  A  Drama  of  Two  Lives 
(Kegan  Paul),  is  a  Canadian,  but  he  has  come  to  the  old 
country  for  his  influences  : 

Trust  it  not,  the  wild,  treacherous  gladness — 

The  twin  hounds  of  Passion  and  Pain 
Are  swift  to  arise.     In  their  madness 

They  rend,  and  they  rest  not  again  I 
The  day-dream  is  sweet  in  the  dreaming. 

But  dreamless  the  night's  duU  despair. 
When  the  voice,  and  the  touch,  and  the  gleaming 

Have  lured  thee,  and  left  thee — ah  !  where  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  that  strain.  Else- 
where Mr.  Chapman  essays  a  conclusion  to  Chrisiabel  in 
the  original  metre ;  which  proves  him  to  have  courage. 
The  most  individual  thing  in  the  book  is  a  comic  bioloquial 
ballad.  Mr.  Chapman  has  fluency  and  considerable 
command  of  rhyme,  and  his  book  is  quite  a  pleasant  one. 
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Mi8(:bllaneou8  akd  Nkw  Esitionb. 

The  first  sentence  of  The  Merry  Ote-  Gee,  by  J.  O.  Lyoll 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.),  is  sufficiently  expressive  :  "Return- 
ing home  from  Newmarket  the  otlier  evening  after  a 
particularly  unsuccessful  week,  and  being  in  an  extra- 
contemplative  mood,  the  thought  recurred  to  me,  as  it  had 
so  often  done  before,  that  I  would,  by  one  vehement 
resolve — a  real  copper-bottomed,  armour-plated,  life-and- 
death  resolution — bind  myself  never  to  back  another  horse 
in  a  race."  This  negative  resolve  was  (juickly  followed 
by  a  positive  one  to  write  a  book  on  the  merry  gee-gee, 
and  "  how  to  breed,  break,  and  ride  him  for'ard  away"  ; 
also  on  "  the  noble  art  of  backing  winners  on  the  Turf." 
These  informing  and  candid  pages  are  the  result. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen  have  issued  a  new  edition 
of  William  Carleton's  romance,  The  Black  Prophet.  This, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  tale  of  the  Irish  famine  of 
1847—"  Black  '47."  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donoghue  contributes 
an  appreciation  of  Carleton,  in  which  he  describes  this 
novel  as  "a  genuine  story  of  '  hard  times '  in  Ireland,  by 
one  who  is  admittedly  supreme  over  all  delineators  of 
Irish  life  and  character." 

We  have  also  received  the  third  volume  of  Messrs.  Bell's 
new  edition  of  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  and  the 
seventh  volume  of  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis's  translation  of  Richard 
Wagner's  Prose  Works. 


Fiction. 

Ashes  of  Umpire.    By  R.  W.  Chambers.    (Macmillan.     Gs.) 

In  The  King  in  Yellow  Mr.  Chambers  showed  a  remarkable 
power  to  depict  the  terrible  and  the  abnormal.  Eccen- 
tricity, madness,  murder,  struggles  to  the  death  of  indi- 
viduals and  states,  the  attitude  of  men  and  women  in  times 
of  stir  and  strife — these  are  the  things  that  attract  him. 
He  brings  to  their  portrayal  a  gift  of  narrative,  picturesque 
expression,  and  a  vivid,  if  somewhat  rough,  insight  into 
character  that  removes  him  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
strive  to  conceal  weakness  of  characterisation  in  a  plethora 
of  incident. 

The  story  of  Ashes  of  Umpire  passes  mainly  in  Paris,  in 
the  terrible  year  1 870,  and  deals  with  the  adventures  of 
two  American  war  correspondents,  and  their  love  affairs. 
History  and  .romance  are  ingeniously  blended ;  and  if  we 
are  not  always  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chambers  in  his 
presentment  of  the  men  of  that  period,  his  staccato  pen 
pictures  are,  at  least,  good  reading.  The  reference  to 
Eenan  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  paragraph  we  quote 
is  not  only  unkind,  but  also  unjust : 

The  courage  and  splendid  foriitude  that  brightened  the 
gloom  of  the  year  of  punishment,  the  terrible  chastise- 
ment of  a  guilty  nation,  was  displayed  by  the  army  and 
the  people  ;  the  leaders,  the  poUticians,  the  men  in  high 
places,  the  Government,  must  look  elsewhere  for  eulogy. 
Thiers,  agitated  by  senile  convulsions ;  Gambetta,  bawling 
nonsense ;  liochefort,  brilliant  and  useless  as  a  will-o'-the- 
wibp  (and  as  easy  to  catch) ;  Favre,  self-effacing,  patriotic, 
and  unequal  to  his  task ;  Trochu,  sombre,  fervidly  good, 
liviug  amid  hallucinations,  a  monument  of  martyred  inde- 
cision— will  some  historiau,  or  writer  of  fiction  (whichever 
you  please),  Iks  pleased  to  gild  the  letters  of  those  great 


names  ?  And,  while  the  roauiDoer,  or  historian,  in  abtjut 
it,  let  him  regild  the  name  of  B«iiaa  a«  he  nt*  feeding  hiui- 
self  at  Tortoni's  in  the  starviog  city,  iplittinK  |iUtitude« 
with  De  Goncourt.  He  preaches  univenal  brotherhood  ; 
he  is  on  good  term*  with  humanity.  InoideataUy  he  talk* 
much  and  familiarly  about  our  Haviour,  and  eats,  eats, 
always  eats. 

There  are  many  excellent  paaaagM  of  description  scat- 
tered through  the  volume.  The  story  of  the  ghastly 
mismanagement  of  the  sortie  to  Ijo  Bourget  is  vivid,  and 
carries  the  reader  breathlessly  along.  The  obeerration,  or 
rather  the  realisation  of  things  seen  with  the  mind's  eye,  it 
often  keen  and  sure.     For  example  : 

Off  they  clattered  in  the  teeth  of  the  ttonu,  the  crimwa 
pennon  of  the  orderly's  lance  cracking  like  a  wet  whip- 
lash in  the  wind. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  not  for  those  who  prefer  their  fiction 
to  amble  gently  through  the  gray  scenes  of  everyday  life  ; 
but  if  you  like  a  galloping  narrative,  of  war,  love,  and 
heroism,  deftly  touched  in  upon  an  historical  background, 
and  are  willing  to  let  an  author  have  his  head  in  the 
matter  of  opinions,  read  Ashes  of  Empire. 


The  Optimist.    By  Herbert  Morrah. 
(Pearson.     68.) 

T/t«  Faithful  City  was  not  a  good  novel,  but  it  arouse«l 
hopes  of  Mr.  Morrah,  which  are  dashed  by  The  Oplimiil. 
Here  you  have  neither  masterly  treatment  nor  any  evidence 
that  the  writer  has  gathered  together  sufficient  material 
from  life  to  justify  him  in  rushing  into  print  at  all.  The 
book  displays  little  observation  and  little  thought.  Its 
psychology  is  a  shallow  thing.  The  plot  is  full  of  digres- 
sions that  merely  serve  to  give  a  general  scrappy  and 
spotty  effect.  Most  of  the  characters  never  were  on  sea  or 
land;  also,  there  are  too  many  of  them.  And  the  most 
nebulous  of  all  is  the  mild  old  parson  whose  temperament 
g^ives  a  title  to  the  book.  Mr.  Morrah  lacks  humour. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  can  write  fairly  well,  in  an  unevent- 
ful, uninspired  way. 


The  Gospel  Writ  in  Steel. 
(Innes. 


By  Arthur  Paterson. 

68.) 


Mr.  Patersox,  like  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  goes  for  his  local 
colour  to  the  .\merican  War  of  Secession  ;  but,  unlike 
Mr.  Crane,  he  is  less  in  quest  of  impressions  than  of  melo- 
drama. Of  this  he  finds  plenty.  The  hero,  John  Burlet- 
son,  is  a  wonderful  young  man.  He  stays  at  home  from 
the  war  for  the  sake  of  his  widowed  mother.  Then,  for 
the  sake  of  the  girl  he  loves,  he  joins  Sherman's  army  as 
a  courier,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  his  more  fortunate  rival 
from  a  rebel  prison.  He  not  only  does  this,  but  proves 
himself  a  military  genius,  and  wins  the  personal  thanks  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  services ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
fortunate  rival  handsomely  gives  him  up  the  girl.  John 
Burletson's  military  adventures  seem  to  us,  who  know 
nothing  of  war,  wildly  improbable ;  but  they  are  undeni- 
ably exciting  reading.  The  sentimental  parts  of  the  book, 
on  the  other  hand,  fail  altogether  either  to  convince  or 
interest  us. 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

[_These   notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 

Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 
The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
The  author  calls  this  an  "  improbability."  He  also  dedicates 
it  to  the  heroine.  The  heroine  is  Mabel  Jefferies,  who,  having 
lost  her  own  heart  to  a  fashionable  artist,  captures  the  affec- 
tions of  the  seven  pupils  of  an  Army  coach,  and,  unknown  to 
each  other,  plays  with  them  very  cleverly.  In  the  end  she 
turns  them  all  adrift.  A  flippant,  amusing  trifle.  Mabel's 
mother  was  the  kind  of  woman  "  who  spends  two  hours  every 
morning  in  the  meat  department  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores."     (Chatto  &  Windus.     3s.  6d.) 

A  Brace  of  Yarns.  By  W.  Braijnston  Jones. 

The  yams  are:  "Jack's  Luck,"  which  tells  of  wrongful 
imprisonment  in  San  Francisco  and  a  conspiracy  of  villainy 
against  an  honest  British  tar;  and  "A  Strange  Survival,"  a 
love  story  with  a  happy  ending.  Tht-y  are  both  written  with 
spirit ;  but  persons  who  dislike  the  historic  present  will  dislike 
the  latter.     (Digby,  Long.     6s.) 

The  Pride  of  Life.  By  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 

A  rather  old-fashioned  story  of  modem  life.  Says  the  hero, 
Mortimer  Piers  Fitzpiers,  eleventh  Earl  of  Arrandale,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book:  "  I  intend  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
wicked  world  before  I  settle  down.  Cakes  and  ale,  or  rather 
Perrier-Jouet  and  Bocks,  first,  and  then  virtue."  He  does  so 
before  the  volume  closes,  as  every  practised  novel-reader  may 
feel  assured.  Sir  William  Magnay  is  faithful  to  convention. 
(Smith,  Elder.     6s.) 

Some  Fantasies  of  Fate.  By  M.  W.  Welboee. 

Mr.  Welbore,  whose  name  is  fortunately  not  prophetic,  in  at 
least  three  of  his  stories  sets  out  to  make  the  flesh  creep.  One 
tells  of  the  Boa  CabeUa,  the  most  terrible  of  snakes.  Another 
is  of  a  ghost.  Another  is  of  a  victim  of  the  gods  and  the 
sufferings  to  which  they  put  him.  The  author  has  not  skill 
enough  to  make  his  tales  anything  but  yarns,  yet  as  yarns  they 
are  well  told.     (Digby,  Long.     63.) 

Rupert  Armstrong.  By  O.  Shakespeare. 

This  is  a  history  of  odd  people.  The  narrator  is  Agatha 
Armstrong,  Rupert's  daughter ;  and  Rupert  is  an  artist  who 
began  his  career  by  painting  good  pictures,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  story  is  painting  only  popular  ones.  There  are  many 
artists  like  him.  The  book  is  a  presentation  of  his  character, 
vaguely  but  delicately  done.     (Harpers.     68.) 

Philip  Helmore,  Priest.  By  K.  A.  Howarth. 

By  the  rules  of  modem  fiction  a  man  named  Philip  Helmore 
must  be  a  priest,  and  ought  by  right  to  have  doubts  and  die  a 
saint.  It  is  so  in  this  book.  On  the  first  page  Philip  Helmore 
remarks,  "It  is  true.  I  am  seriously  determined  on  taking 
Holy  Orders.  Seems  damned  funny,  doesn't  it  ?  "  He  then 
passes  onward  to  seriousness  and  unselfish  labour,  and  is  killed 
iu  a  street  row  in  attempting  to  protect  a  woman.  Another 
character  is  named  Coryn  Tremayne.     (Downey.     6s.) 

The  CorNTEss  Tekla.  By  Robert  Barr. 

A  mediiBval  romance  of  love  and  battle,  by  the  author  of 
The  Mutable  Many,  and  other  novels  of  modern  life  and  sensation. 
Mr.  Barr's  hero  is  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  who  is  set  down 
somewhere  about  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  we  are  spared 
archaic  talk.  The  story,  which  is  brisk  and  exciting,  tells  how 
the  lovely  Countess  Tekla  became  the  Empress  Tekla.  The 
pages  ring  with  the  twang  of  bow-strings  and  the  blows  of 
axes  ;  and  there  is  enough  of  treachery  and  intrigue  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  reader.     (Methuen.     6s.) 


The  Sound  of  a  Voice  that  is  Still.      By  A.  Campbell. 

Another  romance  of  the  supernatural.  The  narrator,  after 
many  years  in  Australia,  returns  to  the  family  home  in  Scot- 
laud,  and  straightway  acquires  the  gift  of  mingling  with  the 
dead  in  their  occupation  and  talk.  He  then  meets  his 
ancestors,  and  learns  from  them  the  rules  of  life  beyond  the 
grave,  all  of  which  are  explained  here  at  some  length.  It  is 
a  wild,  but  not  uncanny,  book ;  indeed,  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  to 
be  believed,  the  spookish  existence  is  a  wofuUy  humdrum 
business.     (Redway.     6s.) 


The  Love  Story  of  Margaret 
Wynne. 


By  Adeline  Sergeant. 


The  hero  of  this  novel  is  named  Bayard,  and  he  models  his 
life  on  Mr.  Henley's  lines  : 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll ; 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate ; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

To  our  mind,  however,  Jasper  cuts  rather  a  poor  figiire  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  story;  there  is  too  much  "repressed 
suffering  "  about  him  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Sir 
Jasper  Lestrange,  his  tyrannical  father,  that  "no  man  of 
spirit  would  put  up  with  what  he  bears."     (F.  V.  White.     6s.) 


The  Day  of  Temptation. 


By  William  Le  Queux. 


The  frontispiece  of  this  novel  gives  us  a  well-arranged 
struggle  in  a  cosy  room.  A  lady  is  lying  on  the  carpet,  and  a 
butler  is  seizing  a  military  looking  gentleman,  with  the  re- 
mark:  "I  won't  see  a  woman  murdered  in  that  cowardly 
manner,  even  if  you  are  my  master."  Mr.  Le  Queux's  chapter 
headings  are,  as  usual,  concentrated  drama.  We  have  :  "  Her 
Ladyship's  Secret,"  "  Silence  is  Best,"  "  A  Secret  Despatch," 
"  By  Stealth,"  "  I  Bear  Witness,"  &c.  Ten  pages  of  press 
notices  of  Mr.  Le  Queux's  other  novels  bear  witness  to  his 
fertility  of  invention.     (P.  V.  White.     6s.) 


Harry  Ingleby,  Surgeon. 


By  Frederic  J.  Webb. 


This  novel  is  compounded  of  medical  student  life,  Irish  wit 
and  humour,  football,  and  love-making ;  and  it  is  written  in 
high  spirits.  We  open  the  book  at ' '  The  Lay  of  the  Unfor- 
tunate Medical  Man,"  and  read  : 

Oh  I  was  a  medical  student, 

And,  being  uncommonly  prudent. 
In  time  became  a  qualified  medical  man  ; 

And  I  got  my  name  emblazoned 

On  a  door  and  lamp  adjacent, 
And  says  I,  "  I'll  help  the  public  all  I  can." 

The  ensuing  sixteen  stanzas  are  concerned  with  the  comical 
encounters  which  the  young  doctor  had  with  his  first  patients. 
A  very  bright  novel.     (TJnwin.     6s.) 


The  Sentimental  Maria. 


By  John  Strange  Winter. 


Eight  short  stories  by  the  author  of  Boutle's  Baby.     (F.  V. 
White.     Is.) 


The  Ascetic. 


The  narrow,  thorny  path  he  trod. 
"  Enter  into  My  joy,"  said  God. 
The  sad  ascetic  shook  his  head ; 
"  I've  lost  all  taste  for  joy,"  he  said. 

From  "  At  Dawn  and  Dusk,"  by  Victor  J.  Daley, 
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The  Art  of  Mark   Rutherford. 

Wity  are  the  novels  of  Mark  Eutherford  like  none  others 
that  we  know?    Why  do  we  place  them  on  the  same  shelf 
as  Spinoza's  Ffkic,  and  refer  to  them  a  good  deal  of  tener  ? 
Because  they  are  informed  with  a   wisdom   austere  and 
sweet,  a  magnetic  sympathy,  an  altruism  which  rejoices  in 
contact  with  life.     Because  without  them  the  blacks  and 
duns  of  life  remain  for  us  untranslated,  affronting  the  eye 
with  mere  dowdiness.     In  these  stories,  unmoulded  by  plot 
and  ungilded  by  epigram,  there  is  yet  a  fine  symmetry  and 
a  flashing  insight.     Every  sentence  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
this  clarity  extends  to  the  exhibition  of  character  and  land- 
scape, the  working  out  of  the  incidents  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole.     Moreover,  the  clearness  is  a  natural  clearness 
— it  does  not  mean  deprivation  of  atmosphere,  sentiment, 
eloeiuence;    but  it   means   that   there   is   no    "negligible 
(juantity  "  in  the  novels,  it  means  that  a  selective  instinct 
of  a  high  order  has  assisted  at  their  production.    Observers 
of  character  know  that  the  cliche  of  custom  lies  so  strongly 
on  individuals  that  it  is  onlj'  in  one  action  out  of  twenty 
that  the  average  man  expresses  his  own  idiosyncrasy  in  a 
recognisable  form.     Mark  Eutherford's  novels  evince  the 
talent  that  recognises  the  typical  action,  and  so  is  able  to 
present  the  type.     When  Zachariah,  in  The  Revolution  in 
Tanner^  Lane,  under  stress  of  emotion  informs  liis  guests 
that  unless  they  believe  God's  Word  they  are  lost,  his  wife 
says:  "  My  dear,  will  you  take  any  more  tea  ?  .  .  .     Major 
Maitland,  may  I   give  you  some  more  tea  ? "    Nothing 
could  repel  us  more  effectually  from  the  chilling  nature  of 
this  ordinary  woman.     Mr.    Hexton,  of  whom  a  similar 
anecdote  is  told  in  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford, 
is  a  being  of  the  same  stamp.     He  did  not  beat  his  wife ; 
but  he  told  her  to  take  her  books  down  from  the  shelf  in 
her  sitting-room  because  they  were  shabby,  and  "he  wanted 
a  stuffed  dog  there."     Mrs.  Jane  Coleman  and  Mr.  Hexton 
are  depredators,  the  most  formidable  of  the  non-criminal 
commimity.     It  is  a  class  against  which  Mark  Eutherford 
is  specially  qualified  to  direct  his  deadly  camera.     Mr. 


Furze,  the  ironmonger,  belongs  to  it.  He  get*  a  young 
man — whose  benefactor  he  regards  himself — to  write  diffi- 
cult letters  with  which  he  is  inw^mpetent  to  deal.  "  Ten 
minutes  after  the  letters  were  posted  [he]  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  ho  had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  each  one— 
that  he  had  personally  and  thoroughly  controlled  the  wYuAa 
day's  operations,  and  that  Tom  had  performed  the  duties 
of  a  merely  menial  clerk."  As  an  illustration  of  the  pathos 
of  the  depreciated,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  Baruch 
Cohen's  experience  when,  in  a  moment  of  supreme  danger, 
he  sees  his  son  Benjamin— once  so  devoted  to  him— leave 
him  to  his  fate  in  order  to  rescue  his  sweetheart.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  pathos  of  the  depreciatf)r  nothing  more 
beautiful  can  be  found  than  the  story  of  Miriam,  whom  the 
stars  and  the  dawn  taught  to  love  her  husband. 

In  the  provincial  world  of  shopkeepers,  the  industrial 
and  "  dissenting  "  world  to  which  Mark  Rutherford  intro- 


"  MARK  RUTHERFORD." 

duces  US,  the  depredator  is,  it  must  be  understood,  only 
one  of  many  subsidiary  types,  each  presented  with  memor- 
able distinctness,  though  it  be  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
Generous  and  sympathetic  people  are  not  rare.  Witness 
Theresa  Wollaston  (a  true  comforter),  M'Eay  (the  Drury- 
lane  philanthropist),  Mrs.  Caffyn  (who  gave  a  rector  a 
lesson  in  charity),  and  Mrs.  Joll,  to  name  no  more.  Mrs. 
Joll  stands  before  us  in  a  portrait  which  no  canter — and 
which  of  us  has  not  canted  at  some  time  in  his  life  ? — 
can  contemplate  without  wincing.     She  was 

a  rude,  stout,  hard  person  .  .  .  fond  of  her  beer,  rather 
grimy,  given  to  quarrel  a  little  with  her  hnsband,  could 
nse  strong  language  at  times,  and  was  utterly  nnintelli- 
g^nt  so  far  as  book  leamiag  went.  Nevertheless  ...  in 
her  there  was  the  one  thing  needful — the  one  thing  which, 
if  ever  there  is  to  be  a  Judgment  Day,  will  put  her  on  the 
right  hand ;  when  all  sorts  of  scientific  people,  religions 
people,  students  of  poetry,  people  with  exquisite  emotions, 
will  go  on  the  left,  and  be  damned  everlastingly. 
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Although  they  afford  a  unique  exhibition  of  the  types 
to  be  met  with  in  "  dissenting  circles,"  and  show  a 
reverent  regard  for,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of,  the 
Scrij)tures,  it  were  vain  to  seek  in  the  novels  a  specific 
announcement  of  religious  faith.  It  is  not  for  Mark 
Eutherford  to  depreciate  the  value  of  pure  living  and  the 
pursuit  of  noble  purposes  by  giving  them  letters  of  credit 
on  a  divine  exchequer.  "  Virtue,"  says  Spinoza,  "is  to 
be  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  nor  is  there  anything  more 
excellent  or  more  useful  to  us  than  virtue,  for  the  sake  of 
which  virtue  ought  to  be  desired."  Integrity  of  the 
loftiest  kind  is  the  ruling  passion  of  Mark  Eutherford' s 
eponymous  heroines,  of  the  before-mentioned  Zachariah 
and  of  himself.  Note  his  career :  he  breaks  his  engage- 
ment with  Ellen  because  he  doubts  his  own  love ;  he 
relinquishes  his  Independent  pastorate  because  his  hetero- 
doxy brings  him  into  conflict  with  his  flock ;  he  resigns 
his  appointment  as  preacher  to  a  TTnitarian  chapel  because 
"  the  desire  for  something  like  sympathy  and  love  abso- 
lutely devoured  "  him  ;  he  tasted  the  bitterness  of  poverty 
and  semi-serfdom,  but  he  saw  "the  Kingdom  of  God 
through  a  little  child  "  ;  and  not  too  late  in  his  gray  and 
weary  life  recognised  the  authentic  voice  of  love  in  his 
own  heart,  and  found  it  Ellen's  voice  after  all. 

Mark  Eutherford  was  "  delivered  "  ;  but  Death  was  not 
the  deliverer,  though  Death  came  while  his  tyrant  was 
apparently  dominant.  He  had  learned  to  command  the 
depths  of  himself,  to  pay,  not  with  blood,  but  the  Gethse- 
mane  sweat  exacted  of  him  who  would  save  even  himself, 
for  the  truth  that  was  wider  than  creeds,  richer  than 
explanations,  being,  as  it  were,  both  light  and  ultimate 
peace.  Zachariah,  the  Calvinist,  a  "  friend  of  the  people," 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  complicity  in  that  most  sadly 
comic  of  failures  the  march  of  the  Blanketeers  in  1817,  is 
led  straight  by  loyalty  to  an  indefinite  future  in  America. 
"It  is  not  known"  —  wrote  the  only  authority  on  that 
subject  to  the  writer  of  this  article — "  and  most  probably 
never  will  be  kaown,  what  became  of  Zachariah  and 
Pauline."  This  we  know :  they  were  arrows — bound  to 
go  straight.  Zachariah' s  first  wife  was  an  incidental 
victim  to  the  imperious  command  of  his  loyalty.  We  feel 
him  so  dutiful  that  it  is  natural  not  to  be  detained  either 
in  his  Cimmerian  dark  of  captivity  or  in  his  Elysian  field 
of  second  marriage.  We  enter  and  are  dismissed  from 
both  in  half  a  page.  As  with  the  heroes,  so  with  the 
heroines.  In  Catharine  Furze  and  Clara  Hopgood,  a  fixity 
of  intention  towards  a  free  and  pure  spiritual  life  is  as 
evident  as  in  Mark  Eutherford.  To  my  mind  nothing 
in  literature  is  more  touching  than  the  relations  between 
Catharine  and  the  Eev.  Theophilus  Cardew  and  his  wife. 
Here  we  have  passion  awakening  in  a  girl  of  heroic 
honesty  for  a  man  of  less  indelrble  nobleness.  We  see 
a  divine  interposition  in  the  girl's  favour,  one  of  those  acci- 
dents more  subtle  than  miracles,  and  the  man  is  withdrawn 
from  her  ere  he  has  wronged  by  some  perfidy  of  anarchic 
love  the  warm-hearted  woman  wedded  to  him,  whose 
commonplace  echo  of  himself  he  disdains.  It  is  not  more 
strange  than  credible — such  is  the  novelist's  persuasive- 
ness— that,  in  their  love  for  each  other,  Catharine  and  the 
clergyman  were  both  saved :  she  taught  him,  by  one  of 
those  revelations  that  come  to  us  when  the  great  gray  cliff 


holds  us  up  above  and  against  the  surging  sea  of  our 
desires,  to  love  his  wife  and  to  bear  with  her,  and  to  be 
simple  in  his  teaching.  Over  Clara  Hopgood  the  public 
that  speaks  of  books  as  "edifying"  or  "unedifying" 
has  loudly  mourned.  What  a  departure !  What  dangerous, 
if  not  wicked  counsel !  Why  ?  Because  Madge  Hopgood 
is  a  seduced  girl  who  refuses  to  marry  the  father  of  her 
child  on  the  ground  that  she  no  longer  loves  him.  Madge's 
sensual  error  is  presented  with  an  economy  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  which  should  satisfy  the  sensitiveness  of  all 
ordinary  people.  Surprise  at  the  view  of  marriage  put 
forward  is  unintelligent.  It  embodies  Miss  Arbour's  ener- 
getic advice  to  Mark  Eutherford,  and  that  principle  of 
sincerity  to  oneself  and  others  which  influenced  his  own 
conduct.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  book  is  called  after  the 
elder  sister,  "Clara  Hopgood."  Clara  deliberately  stood 
aside  at  the  crucial  moment,  that  the  man  whom  she  loved 
and  who  loved  her  might  transfer  his  love  to  her  em- 
barrassed sister.  He  did  so,  knowing  her  history,  and  his 
name  was  Baruch,  Spinoza's  Jewish  name.  Clara  we  leave 
in  Italy,  dead  in  Mazzini's  cause,  her  name  living  on  her 
niece's  lips.  With  such  fine  delicacy  does  Mark  Euther- 
ford subordinate  the  iconoclastic  to  the  heroic.  While  a 
scandalised  section  of  his  readers  are  wrangling  over 
Madge  with  enthusiastic  "Individualists"  the  novelist 
is  thinking  all  the  time  of  Clara. 

There  are  other  imaginative  writings  by  Mark  Euther- 
ford. An  apology  for  Saul,  supposed  to  emanate  from 
Eizpah,  is  a  wonderful  tour  de  force.  "David  turned 
everything  into  songs  " — how  powerful  is  the  sneer  ! — 
"my  lord  never  sang  nor  danced,  nor  played;  it  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  if  he  smiled."  In  this  and  other 
theological  writings  we  perceive  the  strength  of  the  born 
novelist  as  much  as  in  the  novels.  For,  after  all,  it  is  the 
faculty  of  adoption  that  separates  the  man  of  imagination 
from  the  mere  parrot-perceiver.  Not  that  the  mere 
parrot-perceiver  were  not  great  in  comparison  with  the 
numbers  of  cleverish  novelists  who  falsify  or  neglect  real 
happenings  to  chime  with  a  gross  optimism,  for  at  least  he 
is  a  reporter  of  facts.  But  in  Mark  Eutherford' s  novels 
we  have  much  more,  we  have  the  submission  of  facts  to 
the  irresistible  movement  of  souls  determined  on  upright- 
ness and  sincere  in  strife  The  trumpet  of  this  world  is 
not  needed  to  confirm  the  imperfect,  but  authentic,  felicity 
they  ascribe  to  two  or  three,  and  would  be  an  impertinence 
in  that  dark  labour-world  of  which  the  fullest  and  most 
documentary  of  them  —  their  putative  author's  own 
narratives — gives  us  such  harrowing  glimpses.  To  accept 
the  light  in  the  novels  and  reject  the  shadows,  on  the 
ground  of  progress  made  since  the  epoch  of  which  they 
treat,  were  vain.  The  millennium  is  still  Himalayan  in 
its  aloofness.  The  "  Thing  '  is  no  more ;  and  demon- 
strators are  not  fired  upon.  But,  with  multitudes  of  pin- 
pricks and  little  agonies  long  drawn  out,  the  strife 
between  superciliousness  and  philanthropy,  capital  and 
labour,  sect  and  sanctity,  still  goes  on.  Some  of  the 
blacks  are  now  gray,  but  till  the  grays  vanish  before  the 
theophany  of  paramount  day  Mark  Eutherford' s  lantern 
will  be  a  helpful  guide. 
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Toplady  as  Literature. 

The  most  touching  moment  of  the  black  pageant  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  funeral,  a  moment  which  still  vibrates  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  present,  was  when  choir  and 
congregation  sang  the  plaintive  "  Rook  of  Ages  "  in  the 
statesman's  own  Latin  translation  —  "  Jesu,  pro  me 
perforatus."  In  that  hour  it  did  not  matter  that  its 
Latinity  liad  been  questioned,  or  that  paraphrase  had 
perliaps  been  carried  to  extremes.  The  unveiling  on  Friday 
week  in  the  Devonshire  Church  of  Broad  Hembury  of  a 
mural  memorial  to  Augustus  Toplady,  the  author  of  the 
most  famous  example  of  devotional  poetry  in  English, 
reminds  one,  indeed,  that  the  constant  attitude  of  most 
minds  towards  hymns  is  that  of  the  congregation  at 
Westminster  on  that  historic  day.  It  is  not  critical. 
Many  people,  indeed,  seem  quite  as  ready  to  accept  some 
dreadful  doggerel  or  some  silly  jingle  with  the  same 
favour  as  the  "  Adeste  lideles  "  or  "For  all  the  Saints." 
Toplady,  happily,  is  beyond  criticism  in  so  far  as  he  is 
revealed  to  us  in  "  Eock  of  Ages."  No  hymn  of  English 
origin  has  been  more  widely  used  by  every  denomination, 
outside  the  Roman  Church — which  stands  alone  in  reject- 
ing the  doctrine  of  free-trade  in  hymns,  and  even  discards 
the  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  of  its  own  great  son.  Toplady 
wrote  at  least  a  score  of  hymns,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  with  insufficient 
warrant ;  but,  although  there  are  others  still  in  the  books, 
this  one  alone  has  lived.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  so,  since  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  combines  in  itself  all 
the  essential  requisites  of  devotional  poetry.  Its  very 
conception  is  poetical ;  fervent  piety  burns  in  every  line  ; 
in  its  utter  abandonment  of  self  it  is  suited  to  all  varieties 
of  Christianity  ;  its  exquisite  simplicity  commends  it  to  the 
least  cultured  mind.  Its  plain  unmystical  directness  has 
had  much  to  do  with  its  popularity,  alike  with  great 
minds  and  with  small.  "We  find  versions  of  it  in  most 
languages,  and  there  are  six  or  seven  in  Latin,  the  most 
familiar  of  them  being,  of  course,  the  "Jesu,  pro  me 
perforatus,"  which  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  when  he  was  no 
older  than  Toplady  was  when  he  composed  it. 

The  career  of  the  distinguished  Vicar  of  Broad  Hem- 
bury  is  a  terrible  example  of  the  futility  of  theological 
controversy.  Much  of  his  short  life — he  died  at  thirty- 
eight — was  devoted  to  the  intemperate  advocacy  of  militant 
Calvinism,  when  he  might  have  been  adorning  the  English 
hymnary  with  the  literature  it  still  so  sorely  needs.  The 
days  in  which  he  lived — he  was  born  in  1740  and  died 
in  1778 — were  full  of  hot  disputation  upon  matters  of  faith 
and  dogma,  and  Toplady,  who  had  begun  by  being  an 
admirer  of  Wesley,  was  not  long  in  resenting  the  vivifying 
impulses  which  that  great  man  was  giving  to  practical 
religion.  The  founder  of  Methodism  was  himself  a  man 
of  his  hands  when  it  came  to  fighting  with  the  carnal 
weapons  of  the  pamphleteer,  but  he  was  a  mild  controver- 
sialist beside  his  opponent,  and  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
recognise  the  author  of  "Rock  of  Ages"  in  the  extra- 
ordinary virulence  with  which  he  attacked  those  who  were 
so  unlucky  as  not  to  agree  with  him.  Estimable  as  he  was 
in  private  life,  the  saving  grace  of  charity  did  not  dis- 
tinguish his  printed  utterances.      Calvin  himself  spoke 


charitably  of  Luther,  oven  under  provocation  ;  but  it  wmi 
reserved  to  Toplady  to  say  of  Wesley  that  hin  "  Mtanio 
guilt "  was  eriuallod  only  by  his  "  satanic  shameloMmeM." 
Wesley  retorted  by  declining  to  "  fight  with  chimney- 
Bweepers,"  and  his  antagoniMt  Vrak  his  revenge  by  calling 
him  "an  old  fo.Y,  tarred  and  feathere<l,"  and  by  proving 
him  to  be  a  not  very  reprehensible  plagiarist  from  Dr. 
Johnson.  Such  were  the  "apostolic  blows  and  knocks" 
of  the  days  when  people  still  discusseil  election,  reproba- 
tion, predestination,  and  the  rest,  as  grimly  as  though  they 
mattered. 


Isa  Blagden. 

Ima  Blaqdkn,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  current  QuarUrl^ 
article  on  "  Some  Women  Poets,"  and  about  whom 
curiosity  has  been  expressed,  is  entitled  to  remembrance. 
For  years  she  was  the  centre  of  English  society  in  Florence. 
Her  cultured  tastes  and  kindly  disposition  attracted  many 
notable  persons  to  her  villa  on  Bellosguardo.  She  dabbled 
both  in  poetry  and  fiction ;  and  not  long  after  her  death, 
in  1872,  her  poems  were  issued  in  a  modest  brown- 
covered  volume,  with  prefatory  memoir  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin.  The  following  sonnet  is  a  favourable  example 
of  her  muse : 

SOEEOW. 

If  trampled  grass  gives  perfume ;  if  the  bowl 

Must  be  well  broken  ere  the  wine  can  flow  ; 

From  the  abysses  of  this  storm-tossed  soul, 

From  this  my  destiny's  last  mortal  blow, 

From  sobs,  and  sighs,  aod  agonies  of  tears, 

From  tortured  life,  and  happiness  forborne, 

The  utter  ruin  of  my  youth's  lost  years, 

And  from  the  bitter  present's  strife  forlorn, 

The  future's  terror  and  the  past's  despair ; 

And  from  this  crushed  and  grief- wrung  heart  I  dare 

To  call  on  Thee,  O  God  I    Let  others  bring 

Their  love,  obedience,  faith,  as  offering  : 

I  lay  ray  sorrows  prostrate  at  Thy  feet. 

Avenging  God  !  to  Thee  bruised  flowers  are  sweet. 

But  it  is  Miss  Blagden's  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Brownings  that  will  keep  her  name  fresh  for  many  years. 
It  was  at  her  house  in  Lucca  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  fell 
iU  in  1857,  and  Robert  Browning  shared  in  the  nursing  to 
such  an  extent  that  Mrs.  Browning  protested  againat  her 
husband  thus  trifiing  with  his  health.  Miss  Blagden's  asso- 
ciation with  Mrs. 'Browning  was  close  and  long,  and  when 
the  crushing  sorrow  of  his  wife's  death  fell  on  Robert 
Browning  she  it  was  who  rendered  him  the  greatest  help. 
,She  took  immediate  charge  of  his  boy  ;  under  her  roof  the 
poet  lived  while  the  sad  duties  connected  with  his  wife's 
burial  still  kept  him  in  Florence ;  and  she  accompanied 
him  and  his  motherless  child  to  Paris  on  their  departure 
from  the  scene  of  mourning.  Mrs.  Orr  thus  writes  of 
Robert  Browning  when  at  Miss  Blagden's  house  for  the 
few  weeks  after  Mrs.  Browning's  death:  "He  at  least 
gave  her  [Miss  Blagden]  cause  to  deny  what  has  been  so 
often  affirmed,  that  great  griefs  are  necessarily  silent. 
She  always  spoke  of  this  period  as  her  '  apocalyptic 
month,'  so  deeply  poetic  were  the  ravings  which  alternated 
with  the  simple  human  cry  of  the  desolate  heart,  '  I  want 
her,  I  want  her  ! '  " 
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To  Miss  Blagden,  "perfect  in  all  kindness  to  me," 
Browning  wrote  the  aifecting  letter  concerning  his  wife's 
provisional  disinterment  at  Florence,  consequent  on  the 
placing  of  the  monument  designed  by  Leighton,  and,  to 
her  death,  a  delightful  and  affectionate  correspondence 
was  maintained  between  them.  One  extract— a  tribute 
to  his  wife — from  Browning's  letters  to  Miss  Blagden 
ought  not  surely  to  be  forgotten :  "  But  no,  dearest 
Isa.  The  simple  truth  is  that  she  was  the  poet  and  I 
the  clever  person  by  comparison — remember  her  limited 
experience  of  all  kinds,  and  what  she  made  of  it.  Eemem- 
ber,  on  the  other  hand,  how  my  uninterrupted  health  and 
strength  and  practice  with  the  world  have  helped  me.  ..." 


Things  Seen. 

A  Lesson. 

I  HAD  been  where  bitter  things  had  been  spoken  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  where  passion  had  run  riot,  and 
the  hissed  words  "treacheries"  and  "traitors"  had  been 
frequent  as  "  love  "  and  "  forgiveness  "  in  a  sermon. 
When  I  reached  home  I  picked  up  the  thousandth 
number  of  JSIachvood's  Magazine,  and  I  said  :  "  Good  ! 
here  is  something  that  will  distract  my  mind  from  the 
bickerings  of  this  flock,  who  cannot  hear  their  Shep- 
herd's voice  for  their  own  shrieking."  But  the  maga- 
zine opened  on  p.  437,  and  there  I  read  that  one  bishop 
had  remarked  that  the  difficulty  was  caused  by  ecclesi- 
astical marauders  ;  another,  that  they  had  to  contend  with 
secret  societies ;  a  third  (an  archbishop,  this),  that  there 
were  men  in  the  Church  of  England  false  to  their  engage- 
ments. Then  I  flung  the  magazine  aside,  and  went  out 
into  the  streets,  for  it  was  a  fine  night  of  stars,  and  up 
there  was  law  and  harmonj',  and  love  too,  perhaps.  And 
I  walked  past  the  Abbey,  till  I  came  to  a  great  open 
place,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  place  was  the  shell  of  an 
enormous  building  that  dwarfed  the  neighbourhood. 
Then  I  stopped  a  wayfarer,  and  said  to  him :  "  What 
is  that  black  thing  that  looms  so  bravely  skyward  ?  "  He 
gazed  up  at  the  towering  walls — so  quiet — that  seemed 
to  challenge  the  strength  of  the  still  night  sky  that 
arched  London,  and  answered  :  "  It's  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral." 


Glamour. 

It  was  the  midday  luncheon  hour,  and  one  of  the  many 
refreshment  rooms  in  the  Strand  was  filling  rapidly.  The 
oblong  marble-topped  tables  became  more  and  more  con- 
gested. Each  takes  four  comfortably,  and  at  mine  there 
was  still  a  vacancy.  An  oldish  man  sat  facing  me  poring 
over  a  book  as  he  ate.  Next  him  was  the  empty  chair. 
It  was  taken  by  a  youth  who  ordered  a  pork  pie  and  a 
glass  of  lemonade.  My  opposite  neighbour  was  by  now 
well  through  his  repast,  but  remained  dallying  with  the 
printed  pages.  He  was  entirely  unmoved  by  the  rattling 
of  plates  and  the  strident  commands  passing  between 
customers  and  waitress. 
The  advent  of  the  pork  pie  roused  him  momentarily, 


but  he  returned  to  his  reading,  presumably  to  finish  the 
chapter.  By  that  time  the  youth  had  forgotten  aU  but  the 
sullen  delicacy  before  him. 

"The  stranger  rose,  and  for  a  brief  space  hesitated, 
waiting  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  lad.  It  did  not 
come.  Then,  in  a  perfectly  grave  and  composed  manner, 
he  said :  "I  am  sorry  that  I  must  disturb  the  symmetry  of 
your  meal."  The  youth  moved  aside  to  enable  him  to  slip 
past.  I  managed  to  catch  the  title  of  the  volume  responsible 
for  the  older  man's  absorption.     It  was  Euphues,  by  John 

Lyly. 

The  Grief  of  Parting. 

The  man  leaned  right  into  the  railway  carriage.  There 
was  positive  anguish  in  his  drawn  face.  The  lady  inside 
was  very  pretty  and  beautifully  dressed  ;  her  softnesses  of 
complexion  and  hair,  of  lace  and  filmy  material,  triumphed 
in  the  searching  glare  of  the  electric  light,  which  showed 
the  rich  luxury  of  every  detail  of  her  costume.  She 
smiled  with  a  pretty,  regretful  tenderness  as  she  replied 
lightly  to  his  earnest  words.  He  looked  at  her  as  if  he 
could  never  look  long  enough,  as  if  her  face  held  for 
him  the  whole  meaning  of  life.  As  the  train  began  to 
move,  his  fingers  fell  passionately  on  the  ungloved  hand 
resting  on  the  window  ledge,  then  instinctively  he  sprang 
back,  raised  his  hat,  and  I  caught  in  fall  light  a  glimpse 
of  his  white  face. 

Directly  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  station  the  lady 
rose,  carefully  rolled  up  her  veil,  and,  quite  indiiferent  to 
my  presence,  proceeded  before  the  mirror  in  the  carriage 
to  dust  her  face  with  a  dainty  pocket  handkerchief,  and  to 
apply  to  forehead  and  nose  the  minutest  layer  of  powder 
with  a  tiny  puff.  She  patted  and  arranged  her  curls, 
drawing  them  with  a  hairpin  into  coquettish  position  and 
curve,  and  then,  lowering  her  veil,  she  sank  into  the  seat 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  fact  that  a  sculptor's  life  is  nearly  always  a  tragedy 
does  not  prevent  his  death  from  being  something  of  a 
tragedy  too.  Mr.  Harry  Bates  has  died  before  he  had 
time  to  pause  on  his  upward  path  to  fame.  He  fought 
like  a  tiger  against  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  career  in 
England,  and  beset,  too,  the  execution  of  nearly  every 
separate  commission^ — stupenduous  difiiculties  they  often 
seem.  One  speaks,  of  course,  of  those  sculptors  only  who  are 
artists  first  and  everything  else  afterwards — men  like  Bates 
and  Gilbert  and  Onslow  Ford.  Despite  his  triumphs  Bates 
died  still  a  straggler.  His  great  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
Eoberts,  with  its  elaborate  base,  will  be  his  own  best 
monument.  The  thing  had  but  to  be  seen  to  make  its 
own  conquests ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  Herculean  labour 
of  production — sufficient  in  itself,  one  thinks,  to  tax  the 
strength  of  a  man  and  to  free  him  from  fresh  toils  for  the 
rest  of  his  life — there  still  remained  one  last  incidental 
despair :  where  was  it  to  be  seen  ?  Its  size  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  got  inside  even  the  Academy's  hospi- 
table halls :    hospitable  enough  to  Bates  anyway,  though 
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he  was  not  iis  yet  niiiuberoil  uiuoug  its  AsMOciutoa.  It 
liappenod  to  ho  tho  present  writer's  lot  to  ho  at  hand  when 
Bates  made  his  plea  to  Lord  Leighton  to  be  allowed  to 
put  up  tho  great  imago  of  liobs  and  his  charger  in  tho 
courtyard  of  Burlington  House.  The  President  was 
paralysed  for  the  moment  by  the  memory  of  past  re- 
fusals to  others.  He  began  with  tho  formula  he  had 
often  used :  "  But  tho  courtyard  does  not  lielong  to  tho 
Academy,  and  the  Council  has  no  control  over  it."  The 
eye  of  Bates  was  fixed  upon  him.  "  Anyhow,  my  dear 
Bates,"  said  tho  President,  softening,  "  we  have  said  that 
year  after  year  to  bores,  and  only  last  year  said  '  no  '  to  a 
man  with  a  monster  fountain  (a  very  line  fountain  it  was 
too) ;  so  you  see  the  difficulty."  Bates  made  no  such 
weak  admission  ;  and  before  he  left  he  knew  he  could 
dei>piid  on  Lord  Leighton's  sense  of  art-comradeship  to 
defy  the  laws  of  that  dearest  of  all  things  to  the  official 
mind — precedent.  The  Leighton  ho  left  was  not  tho 
President  of  the  Council ;  ho  was  the  brother  artist  and  tho 
brother  sculptor  too.  What  passed  at  the  Council  meeting 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  statue  of  Lord  Roberts  was  there 
to  break  the  sacred  and  immemorial  line  of  attending 
carriages  at  the  private  view  day  at  Burlington  House 
before  it  went  to  its  own  predestined  position  in  Calcutta. 


it  feelingly  at  the  moment,  is  now  the  Lord  Chief  Juatioe 
of  England. 


Passi.no  along  High-street,  Kensington,  nearly  opposite 
to  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  you  may  see  two  large  bronze 
bas-reliefs  in  the  doorway  of  a  baker's  shop.  An  idyllic 
beauty,  undoubtedly  theirs,  causes  many  a  pedestrian  to 
pause  before  them.  But  not  all  their  admirers  are  aware 
that  they  are  the  early  work  of  Harry  Bates. 


Amonh  tho  seventy  men  called  to  the  Bar  tho  other  day, 
a  certain  proportion  probably  have  no  expectation  of 
practice.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  is  already  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  two  others  are  doctors.  Sharing  tho 
opinion  of  a  popular  general,  who  is  a  barrister  and  a 
doctor  as  well  as  a  soldier,  these  new  men  of  law  evidently 
think  it  does  a  man  no  harm  as  a  practitioner  in  his  own 
profession  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  others  as  well. 
Approved  wearers  of  wig  and  gown,  they  have  no  more 
intention,  probably,  of  putting  higher  pressure  than 
ever  on  the  practising  barrister's  life  by  a  capture 
of  briefs  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  of  becoming  a 
competitor  among  surgeons  when  he  is  made  a  Fellow  of 
their  Royal  College.  Of  the  seventy  "  called,"  however, 
some,  no  doubt,  will  rank  among  "  chosen "  ones  in  a 
career  in  which  there  are  great  prizes.  These  loom  large* 
no  doubt,  to  the  eyes  of  some  among  tho  newly  called. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  a  bencher  once  to  the  young  men  lie 
was  admitting,  "  tho  Woolsack  is  probably  nearer  to  you 
to-day  in  your  own  vision  than  it  ever  will  be  again." 
Which  dark  saying  he  enlightened  by  tho  parable  of  a 
man  who,  walking  in  hilly  county,  sees  a  spire  that  looks 
near  at  the  first  bird's-eye  view,  but  becomes  further  and 
further  removed  as  you  approach  it  by  devious  tracks. 
Still,  there  are  men  who  do  "  arrive  "  :  some  to  the  Wool- 
sack— though  the  windings  of  the  road  may  be  beginning 
to  look  more  and  more  interminable  to  Sir  Eichard 
Webster — and  others  to  only  lesser  goals  ;  for  the  bencher 
who  made  the  remark  just  quoted,  and,  no  doubt,  made 


A  i.rrrijj  estate  in  Warwi<k8hiro,  not  far  from  Knowlo, 
which  was  once  the  property  of  Lord  Byron,  ho*  just  been 
sold  by  bis  grandson,  the  present  Earl  of  liOveUcc.  The 
Karl  is  also  Baron  Wentworth,  but  it  is  a  little  odd  and 
confusing  to  see  the  minor  title  used  in  tho  papers  this 
week,  in  an  announcement  that  "Lord  Wentworth  is  in 
town,  and  not,  as  stated,  in  Monte  Carlo." 


The  Kembrandt  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  has 
beaten  the  record  of  attendances  at  its  winter  shows. 
This  is  exactly  what  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  rather  better 
than  what  uiany  pessimists  supposed  would  be,  and  the 
people  who  are  perpetually  wretched  about  tho  decline  of 
public  taste  may  really  take  heart.  It  is  a  tine  thought,  too, 
that  England  itself  is  the  possessor  of  nearly  all  the 
Kembrandts  that  are  now  on  exhibition.  And  England, 
owning  such  treasure,  should  know  how  best  to  preaerre 
it.  A  groat  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  degrees  of 
care  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  pictures,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  with  his  glass  covers  and  the  evident  silk- 
handkerchief  dustings  periodically  given  to  the  surface  of 
the  canvas,  setting  an  example  of  care  which  Lord  Spencer 
and  some  other  owners  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 


Lady  Butlek,  before  she  sails  for  the  Cape  in  a  fort- 
night, hopes  to  finish  a  picture  she  is  painting  of  a  charge 
at  the  Alma.  In  that  charge  liord  Wantage,  then  a  young 
lieutenant,  carried  the  English  colours  with  a  daring  that 
won  the  Victoria  Cross.  Those  colours  have  since  hung 
in  the  Welling^n  Chapel  at  the  Barracks  in  St.  James's 
Park.  Tho  other  day  they  were  taken  down  and  brought 
to  Lady  Butler's  studio,  whither  also  came  Ix)rd  Wantage, 
who  waved  the  tiag  once  more  as  he  had  waved  it  all 
those  years  ago  :  a  spectacle  by  which  those  who  witnosse<l 
it — Lady  Wantage  and  the  artist— could  not  but  be  moved. 


The  elections  of  Associates  at  the  Academy,  on  Tues- 
day night,  brought  up  its  members  from  the  ends  of 
England.  Mr.  Napier  Hemy  came  all  the  way  from 
Falmouth  ("  it's  a  fine  town  ")  murmuring  the  name  of 
Tuke.  The  conventional  contingent  meant  to  have  a 
conventional  man,  and  they  hail  their  way  with  Mr.  Cope. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Alfre<l  East,  who  has  been  an 
insistent  ghost  at  the  door  of  Burlington  House,  allowed 
several  members  to  breathe  freely  again,  they  said  ;  but  it 
was  carried  by  only  a  single  vote.  One  little  irony  of  the 
evening  was  that  a  large  nimiber  of  votes  went  to  Mr. 
Etlward  Scott,  a  fine  artist  who  is  not  always  sure  of 
being  accepted  by  the  selecting  committee. 


Mrs.  SrANUoi-E  Forbes  has  written  a  book  and  has 
illustrated  it.  liOgendary  stories  from  the  text  and  the 
accompanying  drawings  are  in  colour  and  will,  in  colour,  bo 
reproduced.  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes's  "  Fire  of  London," 
which  had  its  private  view  in  Mr.  Alfred  East's  studio, 
has  already  been  put  in  its  place  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  he  and  his  wife  start  for  St.  Jean  de  Luz  next  week, 
returning  to  London  in  time  for  the  Spring  exhibitions. 
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LiTTLEMOEE  station,  near  Oxford,  was  burnt  down  on 
Tuesday.  At  this  same  Littlemore  was  started  by 
Newman  the  first  monastery  of  modern  Anglicanism,  and 
there  it  was  that  he  was  received  into  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  On  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  Littlemore  fire,  the 
Protestant  demonstration  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  to 
protest  against  what  is  in  fact  the  result  of  Newman's 
influence  on  the  Anglican  Church.  The  coincidence  among 
any  but  stalwart  Protestants  might  easily  become  tinged 
with  superstition. 


The  following  story  of  the  Sirdar,  which  comes  to  me 
bearing  the  authority  of  a  relative  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
illustrates,  more  than  any,  perhaps,  his  readiness  of 
resource,  his  determination,  and  his  painstaking,  far- 
seeing  preparedness  for  events.  One  evening,  as  our 
forces  neared  Khartoum,  a  Dervish  spy  was  discovered  in 
camp  and  promptly  taken  to  headquarters  for  examina- 
tion. It  was  a  juncture  at  which  information  as  to  the 
•enemy's  position  and  plans  was  of  the  highest  importance ; 
but  neither  the  richest  bribes  nor  the  direst  threats  could 
elicit  one  word  from  the  prisoner  ;  he  affected  to  be  both 
deaf  and  dumb.  Scarcely  was  his  hearing  over — if  hearing 
it  can  be  called — when  another  spy  was  led  in,  who 
proved  equally  obdurate.  It  was  maddening ;  and  in 
"  the  good  old  times  "  torture  and  short  shrift  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  these  brave  gentlemen.  As  it  was,  they 
were  led  away  bound,  and  placed  for  the  night  in  a  well- 
guarded  tent.  About  half  an  hour  later,  when  all  was 
settling  down  to  rest  in  camp,  there  was  a  fresh  stir  and 
hubbub,  and  a  third  spy  was  dragged  in,  who,  also, 
would  reveal  nothing,  and  was  finally  placed  in  the  tent 
with  his  fellows.  Soon  the  guards  outside  heard  a 
murmur  of  voices  from  within ;  the  dumb  sjjies  had  found 
their  tongues  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  overhear  their  talk 
distinctly,  or  to  understand  it.  An  hour  or  more  passed. 
Then  the  door  of  the  tent  was  thrown  open,  and  the  third 
spy  appeared  and  asked  to  be  conducted  to  headquarters. 
It  was  the  Sirdar,  who  in  disguise  had  discovered  all  he 
needed  to  know  I  It  seems  that  Lord  Kitchener  always 
takes  the  greatest  pains  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
vernacular  of  any  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  He  seizes 
every  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  poorer  folks,  until 
he  literally  speaks  like  a  native. 


The  Book   Market. 

A  Provincial  Library. 

The  statistics  of  a  good  lending  library  are  always  in- 
teresting and  often  instructive.  Take  those  which  have 
just  been  issued  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Bristol  Museum 
Subscription  Library.  Bristol  is  a  large  town,  a  centre  of 
culture,  and  populous  of  readers.  Its  tastes  in  reading, 
when  known,  have  a  value  for  publishers  and  authors,  and 
they  are  set  forth  with  some  clearness  in  the  annual  report 
which  was  submitted  to  the  subscribers  last  week. 

The  twelve  most  popular  works  in  general  literature  in 
demand  dujing  1898  were  as  follows  : 

Lander's  In  the  Forbidden  Land. 

Busch's  Bismarck. 

Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson.  j 


Pigou's  Phases  of  My  Life. 
Steevens's  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum. 
Trotter's  Life  of  John  Nicholson. 
EoDerts's  Forty-one  Years  in  India. 
Bishop's  Korea  and  Her  Neighhours. 
Collections  and  Recollections 
Birrell's  Sir  Frank  Lockwond. 
Peary's  Northward  Over  the  Great  Ice. 
Kearton's  With  Nature  and  a  Camera. 

The  twelve  most  popular  works  of  fiction  in  this  Bristol 
Library  in  1898  were  : 

Ward's  Helheck  of  Bannisdale. 
Hope's  Rupert  of  Hentzau. 
Merriman's  Rodent  Corner. 
Merriman's  In  Kedar^s  Tents 
Hope's  Simon  Dale. 
Montresor's  At  the  Cross  Roads. 
Stevenson's  St.  Ices. 
Twain's  More  Tramps  Abroad. 
Crawford's  Corleone. 
Weyman's  Shrewsbury. 
Crockett's  Lochinvar. 
Kipling's  Bfiy's  Work. 

This  Subscription  Library  was  opened  in  189-1,  and  it  is 
managed  in  conjunction  with  the  Public  Eeference  Library, 
which  is  of  greater  antiquity,  and  contains  50,000  volumes. 
A  century,  and  loss,  ago  the  Eeference  Library  was 
used  by  Coleridge,  Southey,  Landor,  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  To  it,  we  gather  volumes  are  being  continually 
transferred  from  the  Subscription  Library,  which  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  flux  as  new  books  pour  through  it. 
Last  year  1,520  new  books,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Subscription  Library, 
were  put  on  the  shelves. 

These  and  other  particulars  have  been  furnished  to  us 
by  the  librarian,  Mr.  L.  Aeland  Taylor. 


Correspondence 

Tiie  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir, — As  the  Academy  (October  15,  1898)  was  alone  in 
calling  attention  to  the  gravity  of  my  "most  damaging" 
attack  on  the  official  edition  of  the  Eed  Book  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  as  it  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  "a 
complete  and  well-considered  defence,"  I  ask  permission 
to  make  it  known,  through  your  widely  read  columns, 
that  an  unequivocal  judgment  has  just  been  pronounced 
upon  the  matter.  The  English  Ilistorical  Review,  through 
the  mouth  of  one  of  its  editors  (the  Oxford  lecturer  in 
Diplomatic),  announces  that,  "  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration "  of  my  own  treatise  and  the  attempted  reply  to 
it,  he  must  withdraw,  as  unjustified,  the  favourable  judg- 
ment which  the  above  work  had  obtained,  and  deli- 
berately admit  that,  though  my  "  charges  are  very  sweep- 
ing," they  are,  in  fact,  "made  out."  On  the  gravity  of 
this  admission,  in  the  case  of  an  official  production,  there 
is  no  need  to  comment. 

I  should,  perhaps,  add  that,  having  no  case,  the  editor 
of  this  unfortunate  production  has,  in  accordance  with  a 
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well-known  adage,  relied  on  making  personal  charges,  of 
which  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are  worthy  of  his 
historical  theories.  His  assertion  that  I  made  use  of  in- 
formation in  his  advance  sheets  for  purposes  of  my  own  is 
not  oiJy  absolutely  unfounded,  but  is  demonstrably  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  him  in 
the  matter  of  the  Eed  Book,  while  his  preface  admits 
" many  obligations"  to  myself  in  the  matter. 

My  treatise  is  for  private  circulation  only,  but  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  some  spare  copies  to  historical  scholars 
interested  in  the  study  of  our  national  records,  or  to 
libraries  possessing  the  Kolls  series  and  used  by  students 
of  history. — I  am,  &c., 

J.   H.   lioUND. 

M,  Alfred-place  West,  S.W. 


Light. 

Sir, — ^In  your  article  in  the  Academy  of  the  28th  inst. 
you  ask  for  information  concerning  Isa  Blagden  and 
L.  M.  Little,  referred  to  in  the  article  "  Some  Women 
Poets "  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarlerhj  Review. 
Isa  Blagden  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Brownings ;  was 
in  their  set  in  Florence ;  and  was  a  friend  of  the  late 
Lord  Ljtton,  who,  you  will  remember,  was  also  at  one 
time  in  that  set.  You  are  right  in  thinking  tliat  L.  M. 
Little  is  the  author  of  Perteplione,  and  Other  Poems,  and 
of  Wild  Myrtle.  She  is  Irish,  and  was  classed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  among  the  women  poets  whom  he  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  in  literature. — I  am,  &c.. 

The  Writer  of  the  Article, 
"  Some  Women  Poets." 

50,  Albemarle-street :  January  30,  1899. 


Books  That  Are  Wanted. 

Sir, — Competition  No.  1 6,  you  say,  was  "  for  the  best 
suggestion  for  one  or  more  books  which  do  not  exist,  but 
which  ought  to  exist,"  and  you  award  the  prize  to  the 
suggestions  of  "a  skeleton  History  of  the  World"  and  "a 
ContemjjoraHeous  History,  giving  a  bird's  -  eye  view  of 
historical  events,  &c.,  taking  place  all  over  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  same  time  from  earliest  days." 

May  I  point  out  to  you  that  such  a  book  exists,  and  has 
existed  since  1888,  in  Tables  of  European  History,  Literature, 
Scieiwe  and  Art  from  A.B.  200  to  1888,  and  of  Amtrican 
History,  Literature,  and  Art.  By  John  Nichol,  M.A. 
Oxon,  LL.D.  Fourth  edition.  Published  by  J.  Maclehose 
&  Sons,  Glasgow. 

In  parallel  columns  we  have  contemporaneous  events  in 
Foreig^n  History,  English  and  Scottish  History,  English 
Literature,  Foreign  Literature,  Science,  Inventions,  &c., 
and  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  work  has  been  of  so  much  assistance  in  my  own  case 
that  I  trust  yon  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  it  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers. — I  am,  &c., 

January  30,  1899.  G.  S. 

[We  note  that  the  work  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
covers  less  than  half  the  world's  history. — Ed.  Academy."! 


"John  Halifax  "  and  E.  A.  B. 

SlB, — The  hypercritical  remarks  upon  my  introduction 
to  John  Halifax,  in  your  issue  of  January  21,  would  have 
remained  unnoticed  but  for  the  letter  from  MoMra.  Hurst 
&  Blackett  in  your  last  issue.  May  I  be  allowed,  for  the 
edification  of  "  £.  A.  B.,"  to  add  some  additional  information 
which  has  come  under  my  personal  observation  'i  Aa  your 
readers  are  aware,  the  copyright  of  John  Halifax  expired 
last  year,  and  nine  different  publishers  have  considered  it 
a  desirable  speculation  to  issue  new  editions  ;  in  all  there 
have  been  some  nineteon  different  editions  and  prices  in 
circulation  since  the  expiration  of  the  copyright,  so  tluit 
of  this  "  dead  book  whose  destiny  is  liml>o  ''  there  were 
certainly  one  hundred  thousand  copies  sold  during  the  year. 
Most  publishers  would,  I  think,  like  a  book  in  this  decayed 
condition. 

The  construction  "  E.  A.  B."  has  placed  upon  my  introduc- 
tion is,  I  think,  equal  to  his  knowledge  of  the  popularity 
of  this  book.  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  criticise  this 
part  of  his  review,  but  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  he 
can  come  down  from  what  he  has  so  ably  illustrated  "  the 
stilted  and  involved  "  and  tell  us  what  be  means  by  the 
statement,  that  had  John  Halifax  "been  warmed  at  the 
Divine  Fire  it  might  have  ranked  as  one  of  tlie  books  of 
the  century." 

In  his  last  attempt  to  excuse  an  indiscretion,  he  says : 
"  I  meant  merely  that  it  (the  book)  had  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  literary  force."  No  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  now  claims 
for  it  this  distinction  ;  and  even,  if  it  ever  possessed  such 
a  characteristic,  it  is  quite  possible  for  it  to  have  exhausted 
itself  in  this  respect  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years. 

4,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.G.  Joseph  Shaylor. 


Sir, — There  is  a  mixture  of  flippancy  and  bad  taite 
displayed  by  your  contributor  "  E.  A.  B.,"  which  I  venture 
to  say  will  be  resented  by  that  macabre  battalion  of  24,190 
corpses  who  bought  the  book  "  whose  destiny  is  limbo." 
Probably  fifty  years  hence  we  shall  have  the  Superfine 
Critic  of  the  period  describing  us  as  microbes  or  fossils  for 
preferring  Tales  of  Unrest  to  the  latest  Soudanese  romance 
issued  from  a  Khartoum  press  ;  but  if  we  number  21,190, 
"the  literary  force"  will  be  then,  as  now,  a  sufiicient 
reply  to  the  S.  C. — I  am,  &c., 

G.  C.  Clabk. 

[Far  be  it  from  me  to  call  Mr.  G.  C.  Clark,  or  anyone 
else  who  buys  books,  a  corpse.  AU  book-buyers  have  my 
respect.  If  Mr.  Clark  will  peruse  my  flippancy  again,  he 
will  see  that  I  applied  the  term  which  has  aroused  his 
annoyance  to  the  volumes  themselves,  and  not  to  the  pur- 
chasers thereof.  I  maintain  my  right  to  call  a  book  a 
corpse,  and  not  24,190  accusations  of  bad  taste  shall  induce 
me  to  withdraw  the  phrase. — E.  A.  B.] 


Bed  Books. 

Sir, — May  I  add  a  few  words  of  personal  experience  to 
the  interesting  correspondence  on  this  subject  ? 

I  read  Guide  Books  in  bed.  Murray's  delightful  series 
I  prefer,  especially  the  volumes  on  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
Occasionally  I  take  up  Baedeker's  Guides,  and  lately  I  have 
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been  reading  Grant  Allen's  most  interesting  Guides. 
Nothing  is  so  delicious  to  me  in  the  short  time  before  I 
sleep  or  in  wakeful  times  as  a  foreign  Guide  Book.  The 
volumes  are  easy  to  hold,  full  of  good  reading,  and  very 
varied  in  their  contents,  and  the  introductory  chapters  in 
Murray's  volumes,  especially  those  on  Spain,  entertaining 
and  sound  literature. 

I  fill  my  mind  with  pleasing  pictures,  set  imagination  to 
work,  awaken  pleasant  memories,  read  myself  into  a  sleepy, 
composed  condition,  turn  down  the  gas,  and  fall  sound 
asleep.  The  experiment,  I  can  assure  you,  is  worth  trying. 
— I  am,  &c.,  Geokge  C.  Williamson. 

The  Mount,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


"Hood's  Own,"  not  "Pickwick." 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  who  reminds  you  (Academy, 
January  21)  of  the  ijuarrel  between  Miss  Deborah  Jenkyns 
and  Captain  Brown  in  Cranford  says  that  "  Captain  Brown 
was  a  champion  of  Boz,  Miss  Jenkyns  of  Johnson."  You 
will  find  the  discussion  in  Household  Words,  conducted  by 
Charles  Dickens,  vol.  iv.,  p.  268  (1852).  Of  course, 
Dickens  could  hardly  allow  a  favourable  comparison  of  his 
own  writings  with  Easselas  in  a  periodical  edited  by  him- 
self. Consequently,  though,  as  your  correspondent  says 
Miss  Jenkyns  "  read  one  of  the  conversations  between 
Rasselas  and  Imlac  in  a  high-pitched,  majestic  voice,"  &c.. 
Captain  Brown's  reading  was  not  the  account  of  the  Bath 
"  swarry  "  from  Pickwick,  but  was  an  extract  from  Hood's 
Own. — I  am,  &c.,  T.  V.  Hol:mes. 

28,  Crroom's-hill,  Greenwich  Park,  S.E. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.   17.     Dialect  Stories. 

To  our  invitation  for  pithy  local  anecdotes,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  Cornish  Diamonds  in  the  Cornislt  Magazine,  there  has  been 
an  excellent  response.  A  number  of  the  stories  sent  in  are  printed 
below.  The  best  was  from  Miss  L.  Allen  Barker,  7,  Painswick 
Lawn,  Cheltenham,  and  it  runs  as  follows  : 

"Shall  we  have  the  prayer  for  rain,  Thomas?"   asked  the 
vicar  of  the  clerk,  during  a  protracted  drought. 
"  0,  sir,  you  do  exactly  as  you  do  please." 
'■  But  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ?    Rain  is 
badly  wanted." 

"  You  do  as  you  please,  sir ;  you'd  better  'ave  it  if-so-be  as  you 
do  want  it." 

"  But,  Thomas,  you  don't  seem  to  realise  the  necessity  for 
having  the  prayer  ? " 

"  Bless  you,  sir  !    You  'ave  that  ther'  prayer  if  you  be  so  sot 
on  it — hut  it  won't  rain  till  the  moon  du change," 
To  Mr.  Harker  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  has  been  posted. 


Here  are  the  contributions  of  certain  other  competitors  : 
"  You  naughty  little  girl  1 "  exclaimed  the  exasperated  Sunday- 
Bchool  teacher  in  Shropshire,  "  don't  you  know  that  if  you  behave 
like  this,  you  will  mvcr  go  to  Heaven  .'  "    "  Well,  miss,  I  went  to 
Ellesmere  fair  last  week,  and  one  can't  go  everywhere." 


An  old  Yorkshire  farmer  died.  The  funeral  being  over,  the 
widow  decided  to  have  a  tombstone  that  should  do  credit  both  to 
the  deceased  and  herself.    To  the  local  stonenlason  she  explained 


her  wishes  :  '■!  don't  want  nothing  out  of  th'  way,  but  haudsom') 
and  simple.    Like  this — 

William    Wilson, 

Died  Oct.  Ith,  1890. 

Aged  85. 

'  The  good  die  young.'  " 


Some  years  ago  a  new  clergyman  was  taking  Sunday  duty  in  a 
remote  hamlet  among  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  After  morning  service 
the  old  clerk  came  up  to  him,  and  observed  :  "  So  ye  calls  them 
Saiium-H,  do  ye  ?  Noo,  we  never  knew  what  to  mak'  0'  that  'ere  P. 
We  alius  called  'em  Sjiagms."  [E.  T.,  Malton.] 


An  old  couple  lived  on  the  Welsh  side  of  Monmouthshire.  The 
husband  was  a  large,  heavy,  mild  man  of  eighty  ;  the  wife  perhaps 
fifteen  years  younger,  brisk  and  energetic,  with  red  withered  cheeks 
and  brown  eyes.  A  lady  came  to  see  them,  and  asked  after  the  old 
man's  rheumatism.  "  How— do— you— do  ?  "  he  answered  with 
solemn  deliberation.  '•  My  Gaffer,"  cried  the  little  wife,  "  is  terrible 
back'ard  in  his  Knglish  ;  but  [reflectively]  he  helps  in  the  garden  ; 
and  he  doos  what  I  tells  him."  [G.  M.,  London.] 


A  woman  in  Cumberland  received  a  letter  from  her  son,  who  was 
on  a  long  voyage  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  many  months. 
Being  unable  to  read,  she  took  the  letter  among  her  acquaintances 
and  heard  it  read  so  often  that  she  remembered  it  all. 

Unwilling  to  be  thought  ignorant,  she  one  day  took  the  letter  (o 
a  friend  and  held  it  before  her,  pretending  to  read  it.  The  friend 
noticed  the  position  of  the  letter,  and  said  :  "  Dorsy,  woman,  thou 
hods  t'  letter  t'  wrang  side  up  !  " 

"  Hod  ty  tongue,"  was  Dorsy's  emphatic  rejoinder,  "  thou  windy 
feull  [fool].    Duzzent  thou  know  I'se  left  bandit  ?" 

[E.  W.  R.,  Cardiff.] 

Many  years  ago,  during  my  first  curacy,  I  lodged  in  an  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse  in  "  Zomcrzetshire."  Mrs.  L.,  the  farmer's 
wife,  very  hardworking  herself,  would  never  allow  that  any  work 
her  dairymaids,  kc,  had  to  do  was  beyond  them  ;  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  persevere,  or — in  her  dialect — to  "  voUg  on  "  (=foUow  on). 
On  one  occasion  we  had  for  dinner  a  large  dish  of  good  suhdantial 
apple  dumplings,  of  which,  I  should  say,  quite  half  a  dozen  went 
out  into  the  kitchen.  The  next  day  Mrs.  L.  asked  Molly,  her  maid, 
for  the  dumplings  left  over,  and,  to  her  astonishment,  learnt  that 
Molly  had  "vinislied"  them.  "Why,  Molly,  how  did  you  ever 
manage  that  1 "  "  Lor,  missus,  I  did  as  you've  always  told  me  to 
do ;  I  just  vuUyeil  tin."  [M.  T.  P.,  Chester.] 


At  the  gate  of  the  Hampshire  farmhouse  stood  Sam  Rogers, 
holding  a  pony,  while  its  owner  paid  her  visit  within.  The  mono- 
tonous task  had  lasted  two  hours  ere  the  visitor  came  out,  and, 
gathering  her  reins,  drove  away,  leaving  Sam  gazing  at  his  open 
palm.  "Well  I  "  he  said  aloud  as  he  looked  aft«r  the  carriage, 
"  I'd  ha'  lent  ye  a  ha'p'ny  to  ha'  maade  it  tuppence  !  " 

[L.  E.,  Budleigh  Salterton.] 


A  woman  living  at  a  farmhouse  on  the  moors  above  Meltham  (a 
manufacturing  village)  was  asked  if  she  did  not  feel  very  lonely  up 
there.  "  Nay,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  can't  abide  busy  places  like  Meltham 
and  London."  [C.  M.  W.,  Huddersfield.] 


A  small  gardener's  boy  in  a  Herefordshire  household — greedy — 
comes  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  rector's  wife  has  just  made  some 
cakes,  and  remarks : 

"  A  should  la-ike  zum  ca-ake."  Then,  recalling  the  lesson  for  the 
morning,  " Blessed  are  they  that  expect  nothing":  "But  A  doan't 
eggs-pax  A  shall  gat  ut."  [R.  E.  V.,  London.  | 


The  still,  hot  July  afternoon  was  slumbrous,  its  soporific  effect 
had  penetrated  the  little  village  church,  with  its  high  pews  and 
whitewashed  walls.  The  musicians  in  the  gallery  had  laid  aside 
their  instruments  and  assumed  various  attitudes  of  repote,  for  the 
last  psalm  had  been  sung,  and  their  duties  were  over  for  the  day.  A 
faint  odour  of  rosemary  and  sweet  herbs  was  exhaled  by  the  posies  of 
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I  ho  villnije  matrons,  and  mingled  with  the  taint  of  peppermint  and 
fustian  wafted  from  the  little  knot  of  sohool  children. 

Heads  nodded,  struggled  to  regain  their  consciousness  with  jerksi 
and  then  succnmbed  to  the  inevitable.  Presently  one  alone  remained 
erect,  and  eyed  the  grey-haired  vicar  in  the  dizzy  height  of  the  throe- 
docker  pulpit  with  a  mixture  of  cunning  and  solemnity  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  jackdaw  in  the  church  tower.  It  was  the 
village  idiot.  The  discourse  was  sonnd.  but  the  monotonous  voice  of 
the  preacher  soothing.  He  looked  up  from  his  manuscript  and 
beheld  his  slumbering  flock,  and  for  the  moment  entrusted  himself 
to  extempore  words :  "And  yet,  with  all  this  before  your  eyes,  you 
permit  slumber  to  overtake  you  I   All  sleeping  save  yon  poor  fool  I " 

The  pause  which  followed  invited  a  reply.  It  came  in  a  thin, 
cracked  voice :  "  Ess,  sure  I  an'  if  so  be  I  'adn't  bin  a  fool  I'd  'a 
bin  asleep  too  !  " 

What  could  follow  but  benediction,  and  the  sonnd  of  shufliing 
feet  on  the  red  tiles  ?  [E.  W.  H.,  Ledbury.] 

Kirsty  Cruickshank  was  an  inveterate  gossip  ;  her  bosom  friend, 
Nanny  lirewster,  admittedly  the  shrewdest  observer  of  public 
morality — anil  immorality — in  Aberdeenshire.  The  cronies  were 
deploring  a  more  than  usually  harrowing  catastrophe,  and  Kirstv, 
as  was  her  wont,  exaggrerated  as  she  went  along. 

"  Weel,  A'U  tell  yo  what  it  is,  Kirsty  Cruickshank,"  said  Nanny, 
summing  up  with  all  the  air  of  finality,  as  her  patience  oozed  out  at 
the  finger  tips,  '•  A  w'udna  be  God  for  a'  the  world.  He  maun  hae 
a  terrible  sair  conscience  whiles."  [J.  W.,  Dundee.] 


Scene  :  The'shores  of  Loch  Lomond. 
Time  :  New  Year's  Eve,  1800. 

The  revelry  was  at  its  height ;  the  lairds  were  waxing  merry  in 
their  cups. 

During  a  momentary  lull : 

First  Laird  (looking  askance  at  a  brother  reveller  further  down 
the  table)  :  "  Garscadden's  looking  unco'  gash  I  " 

Second  Laird  :  "  6a»h.  7  He  may  weel  look  gash.  He's  been  iJiUl 
these  twa  boors,  but  I  wadna  msk"  mention  o't,  for  fear  o'  disturbin 
the  company."  rp.  M.  W.,  Ilford.J 


Some  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  to  build  a  high  wall  ronnd  a 
Nottingham  cemetery.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
town  council,  most  of  the  members  were  in  favour  of  erecting  the 
wall.  One,  however,  objected  in  the  following  terms ;  "  Mr. 
Mayor,  though  I  may  stand  alcne,  I  strongly  object  to  budding 
this  'ere  wall,  and  my  reasons  is  that  them  as  is  inside  the  cimitery 
canna  git  out,  and  them  as  is  outside  doan't  want  to  git  in." 

fF.  E.  B.,  Manchester.] 

Other  replies  received  from  J.  B.,  Carlisle ;  Mrs.  S.,  Olapham  ; 
H.  C.  W..  Heme  Hill ;  F.  C.  W..  London  ;  J.  G.  L.,  Norwich  :  J.  G.  L., 
Liverpool  :  H.  W.  P.  S.,  Royston  ;  M.  L..  Leeds  ;  W.  A.  F.  B.,  Dublin  ; 
R  B.  H,,  New  Romney  ;  E.  M.  6.,  St.  Ives  :  Mrs.  T.  G..  Edinburgh  ; 
U.  H.,  Aston  Manor  :  A.  C,  Edinburgh  ;  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Forest  Gate  ; 
H.  T.  F..  Cambridge  ;  W.  H.  S.,  Killiney  ;  and  C.  A.,  Chelsea. 


Competition  No.   i8. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  I  an'ity  Fair  it  is  related  that  in  the  cover  of 
the  Jiilinfim'x  Oii-tionarij  which  Miss  Pinkerton  presented  as  a 
leavinggift  to  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  was  inserted  a  copy  of  "  Lines 
addressed  to  a  young  lady  on  quitting  Miss  Pinkerton's  school  at 
the  Mall ;  by  the  late  revered  Doctor  Samuel  .Tohnson."  Wo  ask 
for  this  poem.  It  should  not  exceed  twelve  lines,  and  it  must  be 
Johnsonian  in  diction  and  sentiment.  To  the  author  of  the  best 
effort  a  cheque  for  one  guinea  will  be  sent. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  4.1, 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  February  7th.  Each  answer  must  be  aocompannied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  1 72.  We 
wish  to  impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies 
is  much  facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  papar  is  written  upon. 
It  is  also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be 
given.    We  cannot  consider  anonymous  anavera. 


The    "  Academy  "    Bureau. 

Books  in  Manuscript. 
An  Offer  to  Authors. 
Thk  Condacton  of  the  Bureaa  Mtabliibed  in  connexion 
with  the  AoADKMT  invito  worka  in  MR.  for  conatderatioD. 
They  have  made  arraogementa  by  which  a  propoaal  for 
publication  will  be  made  for  erery  MS.  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, ia  aufficieutly  meritorious.  No  fee  for  reading  and 
reporting,  or  for  agency  lietween  autlior  and  jmbliahcr,  will  Im> 
ubargod  unleaa  a  contract  is  arranged.  The  project  was  set  forth 
more  folly  in  our  issues  of  October  8  and  IS.  Each  MH.  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  assumed  name  or  initials,  under  which  onr 
criticism  will  be  printed.  The  words  "Academy  Bureau" 
must  be  marked  on  the  wrapper,  and  the  i>arcel  accompanied 
by  postage  stamps  for  return  if  not  accepted.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly underatood  that  each  MS.  should  contain  enough  to  fill 
a  volume,  and  that  the  proposal  applies  only  to  books  that 
have  not  been  published.  The  conductors  of  the  Bureau  will 
take  every  care  of  MSS.  submitted  to  them,  but  will  not 
be  responsible  for  accidental  losa.  They  cannot  enter  into 
correspondence  with  authors  on  the  subject  of  books  criticisetl 
in  the  Bureau,  or  as  to  com]>leted  agreements. 


Lays  of  London.  By  "  Sosteatus." 

This  volume  has  given  ns  considerable  pleasure.    Many  of 

the  pieces  have  grace  and  wit.    We  hold  the  MS.  over  for 

further  consideration. 

TiiK  De^vth  of  Loys,  and  Other  Poe.ms.       By  "  Carolvs. 

Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  wc  have  read  two  or  three 
times.  That  was  because  we  could  not  easily  discover  what 
"  Carolus  "  wished  to  say.  At  length,  we  think,  we  catch  his 
intention.  He  has  had,  or  afFects  to  have  had,  unfortunate 
experience  with  women,  and  writes  laments  full  of  sorrow  and 
death  and  the  flames  of  Hell.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have 
found  the  dirges  either  instructive  or  wholesomely  alarming. 
Besides,  "  Carolus  "  is  rather  wordy.  He  makes  his  rhetorical 
points  ;  but  his  pages  are  so  much  tricked  out  with  decorative 
stanzas  about  the  flowers,  and  the  rivulets,  and  the  moon,  that 
the  points  are  much  obs(!ured.  The  result  is  that  we  seem  to 
be  reading  an  allegory  when  we  are  reading  nothing  so  ambi- 
tious. This  is  so  in  the  cases  of  "The  Death  of  Loys,"  "The 
Kiss,"  and  "The  Garden  of  Sin."  Further,  we  are  sorrj-  to 
note,  in  a  scrutiny  which  the  nature  of  "Carolus's"  muse 
obliged  us  to  make  close,  that  in  some  of  the  pieces  there  is 
patchwork  of  an  objectionable  kind.  For  example,  a  young 
woman  strolled  out  into  the  grft^^pn  where  the  poet  was 
niminnting  about  noxious  weeds. 

Thero,  some  dull  green  metallic  frond 

She  raised  and  held  to  her  warm  lips 
A  long  while — and  then  moved  beyond, 

Trailing  in  leaves  her  flnger-tips. 
I  feared  to  pray.     Ah  I  wonder-sweet 

Was  her  young  bosom's  breathing  bend  : 
The  limbs  were  known,  though  v«-ile«l ;  the  feet 

Were  bare — and  she  appeared  to  wend 
With  a  keen  sense  of  cool  deUght 
Among  the  embatbing  herbage. 
"  /  ffnred  fo  pra;/,"    We  cannot  iu\agine  it  possible  that  amid 
such  circumstances  the  poet  thought  of  prayer  at  all.     The 
words  are  put  in,  not  becau.se  they  are  felt,  but  merely  because 
four  syllables  are  wantc<1.     The  result  is  that  an  interesting 
situation  is  falsified  and  disflgunnl.     We  have  dealt  thus  care- 
fully with  "  Carolus  "  because  we  feel  that  he  really  does  have 
a  gift.     He  must  strive  to  use  it  more  worthily. 
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Poems.  By  "Southern  Scot." 

"  Southern  Soot "  is  a  prolific  bard.  Here  we  have  verses 
enough  to  make  a  volume  which  would  be  much  nobler,  in  bulk, 
than  the  collected  works  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Watson.  Most  of  them 
have  merit  of  a  kind.     Here  is  a  specimen : 

To  Sir  Faxjdel  Phillips. 

Sir  Faudel  I     Ere  you  quit  the  Civic  Chair, 

Which  you  have  graced  with  masterly  address. 

We  Londoners  would  fittingly  express 
The  fond  appreciation  which  we  bear 
For  all  your  virtues.     Courteous,  (Uhonair, 

And  unexcelled  in  princely  bounteousnesg. 

Withal  most  ready  to  relieve  distress, 
We  can  but  hail  you  the  ideal  Mayor. 

The  happy  chance  which  gave  your  services 
To  London  in  this  year  without  compare 

Has  given  us  the  privilege  to  bless 

Your  rich  beneficence  and  bright  success. 
Farewell,  Sir  Faudel ;  we'll  forget  you  ne'er. 
And  Fame  shall  crown  you  London's  Eecord  Mayor. 

In  what  respect  do  these  lines  differ  from  prose  ?  The  only 
difference  that  we  ourselves  can  see  lies  in  the  fact  that,  having 
been  put  into  rhyme  and  rhythm,  the  tribute  to  a  worthy  man 
is  laughable.  A  minstrel  ought  not  to  render  absurd  the 
person  whom  he  wishes  to  extol.  Many  of  "  Southern  Scot's  " 
pieces  are  akin  to  that  which  we  have  quoted.  They  were 
written  for  passing  reasons,  and  have  no  claim  to  permanence. 
We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  our  clover  correspondent ;  but 
he  should  have  had  more  respect  for  Poetry,  and  perhaps 
for  ourselves,  than  he  shows  by  submitting  to  us  a  volume 
in  which  the  ephemeral  pieces  are  so  many. 


Beggars  of  the  Sea. 


By  D.  R.  B. 


D.  R.  B.  strikes  us  as  being  well-informed  about  the  period  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  his  tale  is  laid.  Of  our  various  impres- 
sions of  this  work,  that  is  the  most  favourable.  The  work  is  not 
in  other  respects  equal  to  writings  which  we  understand  to  have 
come  from  the  same  ppn.  It  lacks  lightness  and  sparkle :  we 
find  it  rather  hard  reading.  Incidentally  let  us  note  that  the 
style  is  occasionally  slack  :  for  example,  when  D.  R.  B.  says 
"  replaced  "  when  he  meaxis  supplanted.  Such  details  as  that 
seem  small ;  but  we  consider  them  important. 


P0EM8. 


By  "  Nestor." 


"  Nestor  "  is  in  the  boyish  stage  of  poesy.  He  is  fluent,  and 
has  feeling ;  but  he  lacks  mastery  of  his  medium.  Here  is  a 
passage  which  is  typical  of  many  others  : 

The  spirit  of  Unrest  is  now  abroad ; 

The  winds  do  moan  among  the  forest  trees 
In  ill-timed  unison,  as  though  they  sought 

To  linger  yet  awhile.     The  rippling  waters 
Of  the  peaceful  stream  where  beasts  do  quench  their  thirst 

Are  fain  to  quarrel  'mong  the  pebbly  rocks. 
Which  rise  all  silent  'mid  its  winding  course. 

The  lion,  too,  does  fiercely  paw  the  ground, 
As  though  he  sought  to  cast  off  from  his  mind 

Some  fell  disquietude.     While  high  above 
The  moon  does  mocking  play  with  earthly  thoughts, 

For  hers  are  hid,  so  that  she  may  not  tell 
The  secrets  that  do  haunt  the  midnight  air. 

Note  the  words  which  we  have  italicised.  The  clumsy  locution 
of  which  in  each  case  they  are  a  part  is  one  of  the  commonest 
faults  in  immature  verse-writing.  The  passage  has  errors  of 
other  kinds  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  all  error.  "  Nestor  "  has  not 
written  poems.     He  has  written  only  notes  for  p9ems. 


Book  Reviews   Reviewed. 

'■  The  Widower."  '^^^  flisagreements  of  critics  are  not  really 
By  5V.  E.  Norris.  more  remarkable  than  their  agreements. 
Here  are  extracts  from  two  reviews  of  Mr.  Norris's  latest 
novel,  which  in  form  and  matter  are  singularly  alike.  In 
each  the  same  question  is  asked  and  answered : 


Literature, 

Why  is  it  that  a  novelist 
who  scorns  to  enliven  his 
pages  by  "  incident,"  amusing 
or  sensational,  who  disdains 
atmosphere,  and  never  stimu- 
lates our  fancy  with  the  pic- 
turesque, whose  characters 
never  talk  cleverly  or  reveal 
any  acquaintance  with  books 
or  with  any  kind  of  life  but 
their  own,  and  whose  range 
is  absolutely  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  a  society 
uaiTOw  both  in  numbers  and 
area — why  is  it  that  such  a 
novelist  should  detain  the 
reader  so  that  he  "  cannot 
choose  but  hear,"  as  Mr. 
Norris  unquestionably  does  ? 

First,  Mr.  Norris,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  has  what 
was  so  conspicuous  in  Anthony 
Trollope  —  perfect  sincerity. 
He  has  no  notion  of  intruding 
himself  into  his  story.  His 
sole  object  is  to  endow  his 
puppets  with  life,  and  give 
them  perfectly  frpe  play  with- 
out putting  his  own  witticisms 
in  their  mouths,  or  befogging 
them  and  the  reader  with  his 
own  reflections  on  life. 


The  Daily  Telegraph. 

Only  compare  Mr.  Norris's 
work  with  that  of  a  host  of 
writers  whom  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  particularise,  and 
you  see  at  once  the  difference 
between  a  photographic  repro- 
duction of  the  commonplace 
and  a  masterpiece  of  genre 
painting.  Nothing  could  be 
quieter  than  The  Widoiver ; 
there  is  scarcely  any  incident, 
there  is  no  elaborate  analysis, 
yet  long  before  the  picture 
is  completed  we  are  as 
well  acquainted  with  James 
Pennant  and  his  wayward 
daughter.  Cuckoo,  with  Lady 
Wardlaw  and  Harry  Carew, 
as  with  our  own  familiar 
friends. 

How  is  it  done  ?  Largely 
by  a  complete  self-suppres- 
sion. From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  the  author  never 
obtrudes  his  own  personality. 
In  a  word,  whilst  keeping  to 
the  quiet  conversational  tone 
of  good  society,  he  puts  be- 
fore you  certain  well-bred  men 
and  women  with  exactly  as 
much  detailed  description  as 
is  required  to  make  the  por- 
traits living. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  February  2. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 
Foote  (G.  W.),  The  Book  of  God (Porder)    !/o 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Parker  (C.  S.),  Sir  Robert  Peel.    Vols.  11.  and  ni (Man-ay)  S2/0 

Clutton-Brcck    (A.),  The  Cathedral   Church  of  York,  and    Hiatt   (C), 

Beverley  Minster   (Geo.  Bell  ft  Sons)  each    1/6 

Arbathnot  (Sir  A.  J.),  Lord  Clive (Unwin)    a/i) 

Dodd  (A.  F.),  A  History  of  France. ..(Universal  Examinntion  Postal  Union) 

Ross  (J.  D.),  The  Memory  of  Burns  (Ho.i^e) 

LyaU  (J.  G.).  The  Merry  Gee-Gee    (White  &  Co.)    2/d 

Atkins  (J.  B.),  The  War  in  Cuba   (Smith,  Elder)    t/0 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Chapman  (E.  J.),  A  Drama  of  Two  Lives,  and  Other  Poems    (Kegan  Paul) 
Wagner  (tt.),  Prose^Wcrks.    Translated  by  W.  A.  Ellis...(Kegan  Paul)  net  12  8 

FitzGerald  (E.),  A  Chronological  List  of  His  Books    (Ca.\ton  Club) 

Mener  (Dr.  Hans),  Das  Deutsche  Volkstum  ...  (Bibliographisches  Instilut) 

Daley  (V.  J.),  At  Dawn  and  Dusk  (Bowden)    6/0 

Holiday  (E.),  Parson  Dash (Redway)  net    2/0 

Taylor  (U.),  Early  Italian  Love  Stories (Longmans)    15/0 

Stanley  (C.  K.),  Forget-Me-Not  (Simpkin)    2/6 

Stone  'W.  .1.1,  On  the  Use  of  Olpssical  Metres  in  English  (Frowde)  net    1/0 
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TRAVKL  AND  TOPOOBAPHY. 

Vandervell  (H.',  A  Hhuttle  of.'an  Empire's  Loom   (BlaokwoutI     0/ 

K<S(;aley  (M.  H.).  WcKt  Atrican  Sttidio (Maomman) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Dale  (N.),  Tht  Walter  Crane  Headers :  Finit  I'rimor,  and  Stepn  to  RoadiDK 

(Dent) 

Dale  (N.\  On  tbe  Teaching  of  EngliHli  Reoillni; (Denl) 

Weiss  (A.},  Vordom  Starm,  von  Theo<lor  FonUinc (Macmlllnni    3/' 

Lane  (R.  M.)i  A  Latin  Grammiu'  for  Schools  and  Colleges  .(llirper  A  Bros.) 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  it  Sons'  Publications ;  French  BusineHS  Lette's ;  ( German 
iltisinoss  Interviews  ;  Kxaminiitions  in  Qorman,  and  How  to  Pass 
Them  ;  German  Shorthand  ;  Schiller's  Dcr  NolTo  als  Oiikel ;  Allerlei : 
Til' Kits  in  Gorman ;  Molit^re's  Le  BourReois  Qentilbomme  ;  Econoraie 
D^mi  Htique. 

Lyde  (L.  W.),  Black's  School  (ioography  of  Africa  (Blackl  nit    I/u 

Chnrch  (Rev,  A.  J.)i  Latin  Exercises  (Seeleyt  Oo.)    1/D 

MUla  (T.  R.)i  Plato:  Apology  of  Socrates (Clire)    3/0 

JUVENILK. 
Sheldon  (0.  M.),  Ills  Brother's  Keeper (Snndny  School  Union)    1/0 

MISOKLLANEOUS. 

The  Year  Book  of  Treatment,  INOa    (Cassell)    7  (! 

'•  Nathaniel  Gubbins,"  Pink  I'apeis  (White  &  Co.)    1  0 

Kropotkin  (Prince),  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops (Hutchinson)  Ir/o 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Dickens 'C),  Sketches  by  Boz.    2  vols.  (Dent;    3/o 

Wiitts-Dunton  (T.),  The  Coming  of  Love,  and  Other  Poems  (Lane)  net    6/0 

Carleton  (W.),  The  Black  Prophet    (Ijiwrenoe  4  Bullen) 

Ward  (A.  W.),  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature.    3  vols. 

(Maomillan)  3(1/0 

Browning  (E.  B),  Aurora  Leigh (Dent)    1/B 

Browning  (R.  B.),  Men  and  Women (Dent)    1/8 

Sampson  (G.\  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D (Bell) 


Announcements. 

Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 

thp  fifth  volume  of  the  History  of  Egypt  which  they  are  issuing 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie.  This 
volume  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Milne,  and  deals  with  Egyjit 
under  Boman  rule.     It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  next  volume  of  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  "Book  Lover's 
Library"  will  be  Book  Audioyis  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  by  John  Lawler. 

Messes.  Methuex  are  about  to  issue  a  revised  and  cheaper 
edition  of  Sir  George  Robertson's  ChitrCil. 

Mb.  W.  H.  Wilkins  will  read  a  paper  on  the  late  Sir 
Richard  P.  Burton's  Pil(jrimii(/e  to  Mecca  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  on  Wednesday  next.  The  Earl  of 
Halsbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  chair. 

TJnbeb  the  title  The  Solitary  Summer,  Messrs.  Maomillan  & 
Co.  will  publish,  in  the  course  of  the  Spring,  a  new  volume  by 
the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her  Oerinun  darden. 

The  Hulsean  Lectures  recently  delivered  at  Cambridge  by 
Archdeacon  Wilson  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  under  the  title  The  Gospel  of  the  Atonenunt. 

ME88RS.  M.\CMiLLA]!f  &  Co.  are  about  to  issue  in  instalments 
an  entirely  new  edition  of  the  works  of  the  eminent  American 
historian,  Francis  Parkman. 

Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  a  new  humorout 
story  by  W.  Sapte,  jun.,  author  of  -'l  Century's  Sensation, 
Uncle's  Qhost,  &c. ,  called  A  Lucky  Dog. 

Mrs.  Athebtox  has  written  another  novel,  entitled  A 
Daughter  of  the  Vine.  It  will  be  issued  this  Spring  by  Messrs. 
Service  &  Paton. 

Messrs.  Hurst  it  Blacke'it  have  in  the  press  a  novel  by 
Mr.  Hamil'on  Aide,  whigh  will  be  published  on  the  17th. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S  NEW  LIST. 


NIW    BOOK    BY    PHINOirAL    PAIRBAIRN. 

CATHOLICISM -ROMAN   and    ANGLICAN     By 

B«v.  A.  U.  FAIRUAlllS.  M.A.,  D.U..  LL.D..  Prinri|,.  .  r  iU)  .•!,-! 
Collage,  Oxford  1  Anth/irof  "Tbe  Plaoc  of  Cbrisi  in  ll'"iorn  I  ho,]  .  ■,  .• 
Ao.    Drown  Bro,  eUilh,  7i.  M. 

"  W«  •troBfl/  rMommmd  lb*  ouMiry  of  Mum  VSMn  Im«  nthau»  •■  Ik*  bal  mbI- 
Mi  Dnnnticn  for  ui  laialllmt  oospnlMailaa  of  Qm  iniial  mSS^imi  sHwUMla 
KnpkiM.  — The  wwmj*  »r«  •x*ell«ut  Mudlv,  sad  la  nary  way  ap  u  OrT^lilMlni't  p««*l0«« 
work."'— tfiiu^w  ll«aU, 

•V    PROFUSOR    JAMU    ORR. 

NEGLECTED   FACTORS  in   the   STUDY   of  the 

KARI.Y  PKOIillKSS  nf  DHRISTIANITY.  Uv  Rov.  JAUKS  ORB.  D.D., 
Professor  of  ('hnrch  History  In  the  United  PrtsOjIorino  Tbtnlogieal 
College,  Edinburgh.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  3a.  M, 

"AnlDtofMtlDS  tolum«....Ttie  fulumo  ii  s  Vftlusl>la  cootriiwUoa  I)  Ih*  bMonrof  IW 
■iibiert  ."—Stobmm. 

BY    THBODOR    ZAMN. 


THE  APOSTLES'  CREED. 

and  Bxaminnlion  of  its  0>ntenta. 
I>rufeB8or  of  Theology  at  Erlangen 
Hvo,  cloUi,  Is. 


A  Sketch  of  its  History, 

Itv  T1IF.ODOK  /.AHN,  D.ctor  awl 
lion.  Litt.D.,  Cambridge.    Crown 


SECOND  EDITION,  COUPLETINM  M,aOO. 

THE  LIFE  of  HENRY  DRUMMOND.    By  George 

ADAM  SMITH.     With  Twn  I'ortriiit-.     Cr-jwn  fivo.cloth,  7b.  M. 

"The  eloqaoni  Mid  popular  aathor  of  'XaturmI  Law  in  the  Hplrlttul  Wortd  *  mmC  llw 
Afoect  uf  Man.'  hu  been  fortunato  In  liU  hli»vraphiT.  I)r  Oeorfe  AiUm  Hmllh  hu  aot  Zmt 
mnde  the  Ufe-itor>'of  hU  h«-ro  IntemttDir.  hot  he  hu  vrfttea  a  Unk  which  will  Iw  twaA  mWk 
avidity  for  iU  own  take.'— />aU|r  Ittwt, 

A  very  U^Ce  audlenoe  may  ■ifely  tie  predloUd  for  Uito  btagraphy.    Th«  work  to  w*Ll 
A  more  tlevout  life  hu  rarely  been  portrayed,  a  oMuwr  kwI  Ihu  do!  oftvM  Wn 


I  lone. 
UDTtflled  "■ 


-SptetaUrr. 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  RKADY. 


THE  LIFE  of  R.  W.  DALE,   of  BIRMINGHAM. 

Jly  his  Son,  A.  W.  W.  DALE,  M.  A..    In  one  handsome  ociuvo  volume, 
pp,  7tfl.    With  Portrait.    8vo.  cloth,  146. 

*'  We  have  nothinff  hut  oongratulalionf  to  offer  to  Ur.  AW.  W.  DaU  on  tbe  manntr  !■ 

which  he  haR  accompliahect  his  task We  hope  that  oar  reader*  will  •••  that  this  !•  a  book 

which  thtry  ought  to  read  for  themMlves.  It  is  the  record  OFf  a  HDgukuly  RcMe  Hfr,  and 
forms  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  teacher  whom  Churchmen  and  Mcnooolotmkta  alike  most 
ever  hold  in  honour."— (/Kard«m. 

BY    A    NEW    WRITER. 

BLACK    ROCK:    a    Tale    of   the    Selkirks.     By 

RALPH   CONNOR.     With  Introduction  by  Profeaaor  GEOKOE  ADAM 
SMITH.  LL.D.    Crt)wn  8vn,  cloth,  Oh. 

"  It  has  rarely  been  <mr  kowX  fortune  to  oone  aoroei  a  book  In  which  th«  imtmA  homottr. 
the  truest  pathos,  and  the  most  ezQUtftlic  tMHtomcNsaresofrrelxdlsplJured.  Balph  OottBor^ 
■tory  Iri  real,  his  charact«rtf  are  real  men  and  women,  hfs  panoa  u  atMl  hero,  and  we 
are  the  better  for  makio<  thetr  aoquaintane*.  There  is  tioi  a  lay  Dtuiw  In  tbe  book,  nor  a 
dull  page.  It  is  full  of  life,  and  tears,  and  lanfhter,  an  1  all  lb*  eaaencc  of  Bood  Uttfmtnrv,  as 
any  novel  we  have  seen  this  year."— /.iisrahirs. 

ELEVENTH  EDITION,  COMPLETING  23,000. 

CONCERNING    ISABEL    CARNAB7,      By    EUen 

THORNh'.YCKOFr  FO\VI,KR.    Crown  Svo,  rlotti,  (is. 

"  Ml«  Fowl«r  hu  Mhievcd  « taccM,  u  thoroughly  frrmtifyioc  lo  h.r  trndan  M  it  niMt 
be  to  huMlf.     *  The  noTel  of  the  ewiinn  '  will  prolMtbly  be  tbe  popular  vtfdkt  apett  thia 

uneilnglj  wlktl  uid  btiltiMit  itory The  book  pontireljr  radiate.  h.ae«r..  ..IfiplgnM. 

pMadox.  aneooote— in  short,  all  the  weapoue  in  the  bora  conwnattn— ilM^  afwiiy— 
appear  in  thla  ectertalnlnK  noTol  in  a  itate  of  the  highest  poUtta.  tad  tbe  dIakcMa  Mae 
would  make  the  fortune  or  the  •tory-*— ^peoivr. 

London  :  HODDEE  tt.  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternotter  Bow,  E.C. 


An  American  Transport 


in  the  Crimean  War. 


By   Capt.  CODMAN. 

This  work  is  particularly  intonating  to  gtnHppt*  of 
naval  warfare.  "  Capt.  Codman  relate*  hi*  ex[>erieocea 
of  an  American  Chartered  Trantport  in  the  Crimean 
War.  The  Crimean  War  is  the  connecting  link 
between  old  and  modem  methods  of  warfare." 

Frontispiece. 
198  pp. 
Price  38.  6d. 

London  :  SIUPKJN,  HABSHALL,  HAMILTON  Jc  CO. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of 
FREE  LIBRARrES  -Tlie  FEBRUARY  CATALOGUES 
of  Vahmlile  SECOND-HAND  WORKS  and  NEW  RE- 
MAINDERS, offered  at  prices  Rreatly  reduced,  are  Now 
Ready,  and  will  bo  sent  post  tree  uiwii  application  to  W.  H. 
•Smith  &  Son.  Library  Department,  186,  Strand.  London.  W.C. 

WILLIAMS        &      NORGATe' 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  30,  Sonth  Frederick  St* 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

OATALOGUEB  poet  (lee  on  application. 


F 


OREIGN    BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  termi. 
CATALOG  CES  on  application. 

DULATT    ft    00.,    S7,    80H0    8QUARB. 


AGBNOT  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSKLLERS,  of  27  ami  29  West  2:lra  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  TUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilitieB  presented  by  their  Branch  I  louse  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  aiders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
-KINU,  HELL  &  HAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Piiulislmrs,  I'J,  Uou^h  S<|iiai'e,  4,  Bult  Court,  Flet^t 
Street. E.C.havespeciaUy-built  Kotaiyaod  otherfastMachines 
for  printing  illustnited  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8.  1(1,  'M,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  rublishing  D^partmenta  conducted. 

Telepone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 


AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  BVBLEIGH 
NASH  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  commenced 
BUSINESS  as  an  AUTHORS'  AGENT.  Prum  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Publisliing  Trade  he  is  well  (lualifieil  to 
undertake  the  advantageous  disposal  of  MSB.,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Authors  with  this  view.— Address  Amlwrley 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


TO  AUTHORS  and  PUBLISHERS.— The 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS  undertakt-s  the  PRINTXN(J 
and  PUBLISIIlNii  of  WORKS  of  FICTION  and  of  SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKS  for  Authors  and  Publisht-rs.  Enquiries  and 
MSS.  shoul*!  be  addreBsed  to  the  SIanagkr,  University  Press, 
Limited,  Watford,  London. 
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HAT       D*      YE       LACK? 


Ask  Miss  MILLARD,  of  Toddington,  Middlesex,  for  any 
Book  ever  issuetl  since  the  advent  of  printing  (however  rare  or 
plentiful)  up  to  the  very  last  work  published ;  also  for  any 
curio  or  object  of  inlerest  under  tbt*  cAuopy  of  heaven,  for  she 
prides  herself  on  being  enabled,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  supply 
these  wants.  She  has  ilu-  largest  assemblage  of  Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie  in  the  world,  and  is  always  a  rea4ly,  williog,  and 
.liberal  buyer  for  prompt  oxsli. 

"A  MIGHTY  BOOK  nUNTRESS."-Coufirmatinu   by  a 

gentlemiLUOf  aiiprome  eminence. 
Sir  Hahkv  Poi.AMi,  Q.C..  says  :  "  He  in  fart  wrote  it  so  that 

she  might  use  it,  as  he  considered   the  Itooks  a  great  fiud 

She  will  have  achieved  a  wonderful  success  in  book  findiuK." 

tf  a  book  existsfor  salein  any  noik  on  earth  Miss  MILLARD 
(who  positively  will  not  fail)  will  find  it;  nothing  daunts  her  in 
this  fascinating  literary  sport.    Address  all  wants 

Miss  CLARA  MILLARD.  Twldingt^w,  Middlesex. 

The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  l$t,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Fuhlieher, 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  i8. 

All  readers  attempting  this  tceeFs 
Competition  {described  fully  07i  page 
1 69 )  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
COLET  COURT,  LONDON,  W..  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM,  1899,  on  TUESDAY,  January  irth.  Ai)plicatiDn8  for 
Admission  to  be  madn  to  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Bewbher, 
M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  «1  Paulines  gained  Scholarships 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (Di^ring  tlie  last  thirteen 
years  2-'><i  open  Scholarships  have  l>een  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gaiued  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificate,  3t»  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  7it  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  successes  had 
received  thtir  early  education  at  Colet  Court. 


BRIGHTON.- FacingtheSea -THOROUGH 
EDUCATION,  with  home  comforts,  for  the  DAUGHTERS 
of  GENTLEMEN.  Fees  moderate  and  im-liisive.  Special 
attention  to  Juniors  and  Delicate  Children.  —  PafyriMi., 
Rokesley  House,  Marine  Parade. 


"VTOUNG  LADY,  trained  as  Journalist,  desires 

.L  ENGAGEMENT  as  SECRETARY  or  ASSISTANT  to 
lAdy  or  Gentleman  engaged  in  Editorial  or  other  Literary 
Work.— Address  G.  M.,  18.  Hanger  Lane.  Ealing,  W. 

ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill.  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe.  India,  ana  the  Colonies.  AWnit 
40  Students  will  lie  admitted  in  SeptemWr.  \\m.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  itller  them  for  Competition.  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Skchi;t.*rv,  at  College, 


w 


GOD-CARVING  CLASSES  AT  RFNG'S 

C'OLLEtlE,  STRAND. 


These  CLASSES  tor  LADIES  or  (lENTLEMEN.  which  ar- 
earried  on  under  the  auspicen  of  the  Worshipful  Company  •  f 
Carpenters,  are  held  un  Md.N'DAV  unci  WEDNEsriAY 
MORNINGS,  from  11  fill  1.311;  un  MONDAY.  WEIINESKA Y. 
and  FRIDAY  AFTERNOIPNS,  fr.iiii  -l.M  till  r,  :  and  011  MON- 
DAY and  WEDNESDAY  EYENINOS.  from  7  till  a  oVl-ct 
The  LENT  TERM  0  inmenee,!  on  MONDAY.  J»siaiii  intli ; 
aud  the  E.\STEK  TER,M  will  commence  on  APRIL  :/lth. 

Fees  for  the  Da.v  Classes  are  One  Ouinea  per  Term  for  one 
attendance  per  week ;  aud  for  the  Evenintt  Class  for  one 
attendance,  lOs.  fid.  per  Term. 

Furtbur  particulars  of  S.  W.  Facsroir,  Esq..  Carpente  s' 
Hall,  London  Wall,  E.G. 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly   and   accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  l.uuo  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— .VddresB,  MiisE.  M.,  Itj,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


TYPE-WRITING.— /luthors'  M8S.  9d.  per 
1,0(Ht  words  inclusive.  Typist  oan  attend  Authors  and 
others  at  very  moderate  rates.  W<irk  prompt  and  confidential. — 
Chas.  Kinnimtt.  7'i,  Honley  Road,  Catford. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  ill  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French.  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
'etter.  to  D.  C.  Dallas.  S.  Fumival  Street,  London.  F.O. 


BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  .SUPPLIKD 
—Please  state  wants.  Foroter's  Kipling  Note-Book  .  Ud. 
free  UK)  Books  Wanted,  many  (juite  C-immon.  List  One  Penny. 
—Holland  Co.,  Book  Mercliants,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham. 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  nf 
the  Rev.  CHARLES  VOYSEY'S  7HEISTIC  WORKS 
have  been  platiHl  in  tlie  public  free  libraries  and  in  colleges,  Ac. 
The  attention  of  truly  religious  persons  is  invited  in  these 
books,  which  show  that  the  noblest  eouceptions  of  (iod  and  His 
df-alingi  with  mankiml  spring  from  the  native  human  faculties 
of  Reason,  Conscience,  and  Love.  Mr.  Voysey's  works  are 
published  by  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgat«.  l-etters  from 
inquirers  will  be  deemetl  confidential  by  Rev.  C  Voysey, 
Aunesley  Lodge,  Hampstoad,  N.W. 


Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  Ss.  fid.  net. 

PARSON     DASH; 

Or,  a  Bap  at  Ritnalism  ia  Hadlbraatlc  Verse. 

By   ERASMUS    HOLIDAY. 
GioRUK  ReiiWAv,   Publisher,   Lond''n. 

ESTABLISHED    18B1. 

BIRKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND.A.HALP    per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balance,,  when  not  drawn  below  jEloo. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  complete<l  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETV. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

lOa  TWO   QL'INKAS   PKR  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    op    LAND 

FOB    riVK  SUII.I.INOS   PEA  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK, withfuU  particulars, post  free 
FRANCIS  RATENSCROFT,  Manager. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPriONS  for  3  MonthB,  6  Months 
and  12  Mouths 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOORS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospeatuses  of  Terms  free  on  application. 


BOOK    SALE   nEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Hurplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  HALE 
(Sei^ontl  Hand).    Also  a  liirge  S,-leotion  of 


BOOKS     IN    LEATHER     BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30   to    34,    NRW    OXFORD    STREET; 

241,    Brompton    Rnad,    S.W. ;    48,    Queen    Viitoria 

Street,  E.G.,  London  ; 

And  at  10-13.  Barton  Aroade,  MiHCHESTin. 


Press 
Cuttings 

from  the  World's  Pre?s 
upon  all  Literary, 
Scientifle,  Religious, 
Theatrical,  Political, 
and  General  Subj  ects 
are  promptly  supplied 
by  us. 

WRITB    FOR    TERMS   TO 

"Press  Cutting  Department," 
T.  B.  BROWNE,  Ltd., 

163,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  E.G. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 


II  February,  1809. 
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THE  PARIS   MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY,  1899. 
/•nV  S/XPEifC£.  Prix  Sit  CENTIMES. 

CONTKNTSi 

FRENCH    LITEIIATURK    and    AKT:     a 

Caiiserie. 

By  RALi-ii  Dkheoief. 

L'OMBRA  DELLA  MORTB :  Poem. 

By  Lisa  Wilson. 

FRENCH  THEATRICAL  NOTE.S. 

By  F.  GUILLAUMB. 

WAITING:     Poem. 

By  Gaukiel  Sbtodn. 

THE  EX-SYNDIC:  Complete  Stoiy. 
By  Edouard  Rod. 

A     BOOK    of    the    MONTH  :    « The   Open 

QuestioD." 

By  J.  Mamson. 

CURRENT   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 
By  J.  M. 

A  TRAMP  THROUGH  PROVENCE. 

By  Chaules  Sibleioh. 

THE   MYSTERY  of  the  MASK. 

By  L.  A.  Gaktan. 

A     SNOW  STORM  :  Poem. 

By  William  Theodoue  Petebs. 

PARIS   FASHIONS. 
By  "Sholta." 

SERIAL      STORY. 
By  Florence  Wabden. 


London  :  SANDS  &  CO.,  12,  Burleigh  Street, 

Sirand,  W.C. 

Paris:  CLARK  &  CO.,  225,  Rue  St.  HonortS. 


F.  Y.  WHITE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

At  all  Bookscllf  rn'  nod  Bookstalls,  price  Is, ; 

cloch,  Is.  Oil. 

THE     SENTIMENTAL     MARIA 

By  the  Auihor  of  "  Grip.' 


Now  rcadv,  in  pnper  I'over,  i^ricc  1h. 

PINK     PAPERS. 

Edited    by   NATHANIBI,    GUBBINS. 


POPULAR  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX'S  NIOVV  STORY. 

THE  DAY  OP  TEMPTATION. 
THE  DAY  OF  TEMPTATION. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  If  RiiiDcr»  Entico  Thoe." 


THE  LOVE  STORY  OF 

MARGARET  WYNNE 

By  ADELINE  SEHGEANT. 


THE   ATTACK  ON  THE  FARM. 

B.v  ANDUEW  W.  ARNOLD. 
Illustrated  by  Stamlkt  L.  Wood. 
•'Of  conspicuous  merit."— Scotsman. 
"We  have  read  Mr.  Arnold's  book  with  pleasare." 
Public  Opinion, 

J.  G.  LYALL'8  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  HORSE. 
In  1  vol.,  price  28.  6d. 

THE     MERRY     GEE-6EE: 

Uuwto  Urfid,  lirftik^and  Ride  llim, 

For'urd  Awa>,  ana  the  Noble  Art  of  Backing 

Winners  on  the  Tutf. 

F.     V.    WHITE    &    CO.. 
14,   Bedford  Street,  Strand,    W.O. 


LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

On  MONDAY  NKXT.     t<»o,  K)..  iM.  nM. 

WOOD    AND    GARDEN: 

Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a  Working  Amateur. 

By  GERTRUDE  JEKYLL. 

With  71   IllQstrationii  from  I'hot<i){raphs  by  the  AothoT. 

THE  OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

['■ODL'CID    L'ailKU   TlIC    KdITOUNHIP   UY 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  NEWBOLT.  MA.. 

Canon  and  Chancellor  nf  8t.  I'aul'it ; 

And  the  Rev.  F.   E.  BRIOHTMAN.  M.A.. 

Librarian  of  the  I'usey  llourn,  Oxford. 

1.  RELIGION.     By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newdolt,  MjL,  Cuon  ind  CbaDoellor  of 

St.  Paul>.    Crown  8to,  B«.  [On  W'tituUajf  next . 

2.  BAPTISM.     By  the  Rev.  Darwkll  Stohe,  M.A.,  Prinoipal  of  the  MiidoDkry 

College,  Doroheater.    Crown  8vo,  5«.  [In  thr  Preit. 

Volumes  en  the  ffiUotcinff  tubjecfg  are  in  preparation  : — 
CONFIRMATION -HOLY  MATRIMONY  —  THK  HOLY  COMMUNION  -  TMK  PRAVBII 
BOOK  RELIQIOUS  CEREMONIAL  PRAVeR- CONPCSSION  and  ABSOLUTION- 
FASTINQ  and  ALMSGIVING  RETRfAT*,  MI88IOK8,  «c.- CHURCH  WORK- 
VISITATION  Of  the  8ICK  DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS  and  READING  ORDINATION— 
rOREIQN    MISSIONS— THE    BIBLK. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.    Part  I,  1766-1776. 

By  the  Rij^'hi  Hon.  Sir  GEOR6B  OTTO  TKKVELVAN.  Hart.,  Author  of  *'lb«  Life  and  LeUara  of 
Lord  Macaulay  '  and  **  Tte  Early  HUtorj'  of  Charles  Jamea  Fox."    Bvo,  16a. 
*'  It  is  at  onco  Rood  hittory  snd  k'ood  literature.    Never  vce  aoard  bistoitcal  knowled^ro  and  poHiical 
wiedom  conveyed  in  a  niaLuer  less  ponderous  and  more  ftMCinntuii(."~8psctat'-r. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS. 

THE    MEMOIRS   of   the  VERNEY   FAMILY.     Com- 

piled  from  the  I.ettcra  and  Illnstratcd  l>v  the  Portraits  at  Clajdrn  lloufe.    Vol.  IV.    FROM  the 

RESTORATION     lo    the    REVOLUTION,    lecO-ICM.      Ky    UARGARET    M.    VERNKY.      With 

11  Portraits  and  a  SUBJECT  INDEX  lo  Ihe  Complete  Work.    Royal  8vo,  lis. 

•,•  Vols.  Land  XL,  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  By  I  Vol.    IH.,    DURING    THE    UOmOKWEALTH. 

Kkancbk  Paktuskohe  Vckiit.     With  S8  Por-        1650-1660.    By  Makoikst  M.  TiiixtT.    With  10 

trait8,Woodcnt8,  and  Facsimile.   Rnyal  8so,  12».  |     Portraits,  4c.    Royal  8vo,  31b. 

THE    TRADITIONAL   POETRY  of  the   FINNS.     By 

DOMENIGO  COMPARETTI,  Socio  dell'  Aocademia  dei  Lincoi.  di  Torini.  di  Napoli,  Memtm  da 
rAeadi^mie  des  InvcnpiionK.  Ac.  Translated  by  ISABELLA  M.  ANDERTON.  With  Introdoc- 
tion  by  ANDREW  LANC.    Svo,  lfl.K, 

RELIGION  in  GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  Lewis  Campbell 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  Kmeritus  Professor  of  Greek,  Univertity  of  St.  Andreirs.    8vo,  15s. 
**  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  general  historj*  of  religion.** — Gla$g<nc  Herald. 

RAMAKil/SHiVA :  his  Life  and  Sayings.    By  the  Right 

Hon.  F.  MAX  MULLER.  K.M.,  Foreign  Member  tf  the  French  Institute:  Fellow  of  All  Boola' 
College,  Oxford.    Crowu  8vo,  Ss. 
•«•  Rdmak'dshTia  (18331880)  rta^one  of  ihos0  Indian  ascetics  ard  sages  urfio  are  known  undwr 
different  namest  as  Sannifdsins,  Mahatmatts^  or  Yogins. 

**  Many  as  sre  the  books  in  which  Professor  Max  Milller  baa  cnrichefl  theliteratu'eby  wbich  thpreUjriooa 
teaching  of  the  Brnhmans  has  been  made  familiar  to  the  learned,  he  bus  written  no  work  morv  likely  thaa 
this  to  appeal  with  a  tike  force  to  the  enidit«  and  to  the  simple,  and  the  work  deserrea  to  be  widely  read," 

Sc'itsmam. 

COLLECTED   EDITION  OF  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER'S   WORKS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.    Founded  on  Lectures 

delitered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Pioteawr  F.  MAX 
MULLER.    Cheap  Re-issne.    t  toIs.,  crown  8to,  10s. 

THE    ANNUAL    CHARITIES     REGISTER    and 

DIGEST,  ISlt):  beictraClafsiflod  Ri-nistcr  of  Cliarities  in  or  available  in  the  M.imixilis.  Wiih  an 
Introduction  by  C.  S.  LOCH,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Charitr  Ormnisatkin  SocMy, 
London.    8to,  te.  [0»  K  rduwlajp  ntxt. 

"It  is  a  valuable  book  of  leference.    The  ictrodnctions  sire  a  bird'*-eje  view  ol  almost  tb«  whol* 

fit  Id  of  philanthropic  effort,  and  it  poseeeses  that  excellent  thinK  of  all  books — bat  man  eapeciaUjr  tor 

collections  of  facts— a  very  good  index."— Jfoi«fA*»ffr  OKarJiaw. 

EARLY  ITALIAN  LOVE-STORIES.     Taken  from  the 

original.'*  by  UNA  TAYLOH.     Willi  It  H'.iiKtnuii  n»  by  lliMiry  J,  Ford.     Crown  sro,  lis.  net. 

THE  METAPHYSIC  of  EXPERIENCE.    By  Shadworth 

H.  HODGSON,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  Fellow  C'.C.C,  Oxford,  Past  Pmidanl  of  the  Aristotelian 
Society,  Author  of  "  Time  and  Space,"  "  Tie  Philosophy  of  Bedeciioo,"  tf,    *  vols.,  8to.  Ms.  oM. 

IVA   KILDARE:    a  Matrimonial  Problem.     By  L.  B. 

WALFURD,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smitli,"  "  Uvlily  Maritrt,"  .tc.    Cfesp  Ri-is»ue.    Cr«<rn  Svo,  Is.  M. 

LONGMANS,    GEEEN   &   CO.,    London,    New    York,    and   Bombsy. 
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HARPER   &  BROTHERS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW    KDITWN. 

OHINA     IN     TRANSFORMATION.       By 

ARCHIBALD    R.    COLQUiit^UN,    Gold  Merlalist.   Royal 

Geographical  Society.      With  Frontispiece,    Maps,    Plans, 

Copious  Index,  4c.     Demy  8vo,  oloth  extra,  168. 

*■  Every  page  of  the  volume  should  he  carefully  studied  by 

those  who  desire  to  gaiu  a  right  uudersta tiding  of  the  preseut 

position  in  China." — Attierueum, 

"  Merita  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  trade  and  destiny  of  Britain  in  Xeia.."— 'Scotsman. 

A    CENTURY   of    INDIAN    EPIGRAMS. 

Chiefly  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Bhartrihari.  Rendered  into 
English  bv  PAUL  ELMER  MORE.  Itimo,  half-vellum, 
gilt  tops,  deckle  edges,  6s. 

PAUL   LANGE  and  TORA  PARSBERG. 

By  BJORNSTJERSE  BJOKNSON.  With  I'liotogravure 
Portrait.  A  Play.  Trauslated  from  the  Korwegiiin  by 
H.  L.  BR^KST4D.    Cloth  extra.  5s.  [This  day. 


NEW     NOVELS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LOVE  ON  A  MORTAL  LEASE." 

BUPERT  ARMSTRONG.   By  Mrs.  Shake- 

SPEAR.    Crowo  8vo.  cloth  extra,  63. 
"A novel  of  the  week."— Specii/or. 

BY  THE  ArTHOR  OF  "BEHIND  A  MASK." 

CARR  of  DIMSCAUR.   By  Theo  Douglas. 

Crown  8vo,  oloth  extra,  63.  [Thie  day. 

BY  THE  ACTHOR  OF  "ALONE  IN  CHINA." 

AN    ANGEL    In  a  WEB.     By  Julian 

RALPH.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Thi»  day. 

THE  ADVENTURERS.   By  H.  B.  Marriott 

"WATSON.      With  Illustrations  by  A.  I.  Kklle  -.     Cloth 

extra,  6a.  [SecomI  Edition. 

"There  is  a  charm  in  Mr.  Watson's  style,  and  a  relentless 

determination  on  his  part  never  to  let  the  expected  happen, 

which  are  not  without  their  fascination."— S(.  Jayma'i  Gazette. 

THE  ASSOCIATE  HERMITS.    By  Frank 

R.  STOCKTON,  Author  of  "ThBGre.t  Stone  of  Sardis." 
&c.  With  lUustratioiiB  by  A.  B.  Fbost.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s.  [Seconct  Bditim. 

Entertaining  and  y/itty."— Daily  Aew». 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  SON  OP  THE  CZAR." 

A  WORLD  BEWITCHED.    By  James  M. 

GRAHAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
"Brilliantly  told.    Tlie  reader  who  begins  the  story  will  be 
loth  to  lay  it  aside  until  he  comes  to  the  end"— Literature. 

THE  DUENNA  of  a  GENIUS.    By  M.  E. 

FRANCIS,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  the  Soil,"  "In  a 
North  Country  Village,"  &e.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 
"  An  exquisite  ^tary."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SEVEN  DREAMERS." 

DUMB  FOXGLOVE    and  other  htoples. 

By   ANNIE    TRUMBULL   SLOSSON.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  63. 
"Strong  originality  and  a  quite   peculiar  style   of  pathos 
characterise  these  charming  stories."— i^iyerpooi  Menury. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  NEW  ENGLAND  NUN." 

SILENCE,  and  other  Stories.    By  Mary 

E.    M'lLKINS.    Author   of   "  Madelou,"    "  Jerome,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 
"In  her  latest  book  she  illustrates  once  more,  as  she  has 
already  done  in   'A  New  England  Nuu '  and  '  Young  Lueretia,' 
with  what  singular  skill  and  dexterity  slie  can  manage  to  in- 
terest UB."— Daily  Teltst^aph. 

OP   THE    TIME    OP    THE    GREAT   DUKE   OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

HIS    COUNTERPART,      By   Russell   M. 

GARNIER.    Cloth  extra,  lis. 
"  Reminds  oue  pretty  forcibly  of  the  gifted  writer  of  '  Monte 
Cristo ' ;  without  doubt  a  clever  hoo^L."~ Scotsman. 

THE  NEW  ROBIN  HOOD. 

THE    ROMANTIC    HISTORY   of   ROBIN 

HOOD.    By  BARKY  PAI.N.    With  many  fine  Illustrations 
by  A.  FORESTIER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
"The  book  is  a  notable  oue  of  the  season."— -■t(?iejwe«m. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE." 

A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL  and  AFTER- 

MATU.  By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN.  Illustrated  by 
Albert  E.  Sterner.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  {Neui  tdition. 


WESSEX  POEMS  and  OTHER  VERSES. 

By    THOMAS    HARDY.      With   :'0   Illustrations   by    the 
Author.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  txtra,  gilt  top,  68.    Uniform  with 
the  Library  Edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's  Novels. 
A  few  copies  handsomely  bound  suitable  for  Presentation 

purposes,  7b.  6d. 
"All  will  welcome  the  vi>lume  as  a  new  and  characteristic 
expression  of  a  writer  whom  they  have  hitherto  known  as  one  of 
the  two  or  three  living  masters  of  English  prose."— DaiZ^  IVews, 

NOTB.—Hxindreds  of  Thousands  of  Vase  Novels  have  been  90l(/. 

THOMAS     HARDY'S     NOVELS. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. 
AVith  Frontispiece  Etchings.    Cloth  gilt,  6s.  each. 

FAR  FROM  the  MADDING 
CROWD. 

THE    MAYOR  of    CASTER- 
BRIDGE. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  Ei'ES. 

TWO  on  a  TOWER. 

The  RETURN  of  the  NATIVE 

THE  WOODLANDERS. 

TESS     of     the     D'URBER- 
VIOLES. 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES. 


THE     HAND     of    ETHEL- 
BERTA. 

THE  TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
UNDER  the    GREENWOOD 

TREE. 
A  LAODICEAN. 
J  UDE  the  OBSCURE. 
A  GROU  P  of  NOBLE  DAMES 
LIFE'S  LITTLE  IRONIES. 
WESSEX  TALES. 
THE  WELL-BELOVED. 


MESSRS.  T.  &  T.  CLARK'S 

XiTST. 


The  NEW  "DICTIONARY  oYthe  BIBLE," 

Edited  by  JAMES  HASTINGS,  D.D.,  "  promises  to  be. 
when  comple'ed,  the  best  Bihlii^al  eucyclopscdia  in 
English."— fT«ardian . 

lln  4  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  price  p^r  vol.,  in  cloth,  28s. : 
half -morocco,  :U8. 
[Second  Volume  nearly  read]/. 

PRINCIPAL  SIMON'S  "RECONCILIA- 
TION by  INCARNATION."  "The  central  theme  of  this 
book  is  the  Recunciliation  of  God  and  Man— that  is.  be  it 
stated  Bs  distinctly  as  I  can  state  it.  of  Gixi  with  man  as 
well  as  of  man  with  God."— i^rom  Author'a  Preface.  (Just 
published.)  [In  post  8vo,  price  7s.  fid. 

PROFESSOR  W.   N.   CLARKE'S    "OUT- 

LINE  of  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY"  is   "a  surprise  in 
theological  literature,  and  it  will  charm  any  reader  as  the 
simply  expressed  does  charm  always."- .fix pogitor^  Times. 
[  In  post  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  DILLMANN'S  "GENESIS" 

"  forms  an  indispensable  basis  for  all  further  works  on  the 
same  subject."— -fiooitman.  [In  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  2l8. 

DR.     FORREST'S     "  THE     CHRIST    of 

HISTORY  and  of  EXPERIENCE"  exhibits  "  literary  and 
theological  powers  of  a  high  order,  ami  abounds  in  observa- 
tionsand  criticisms  which  could  only  have  been  penned  by  a 
masculine  and  fearless,  but  reverent  thinker."- Literature. 
[Second  Edition,  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

PRINCIPAL  HODGSON'S  "THEOLOGIA 

PECTORIS:  Outlines  of  Religious  Faith  and  Doctrine 
Pounded  on  Intuition  and  Experience"  is  "a  timely, 
useful,  fruitful  book.''— Expoaitory  Times. 

I  Crown  8vo,  price  38.  fid. 

PRINCIPAL     SALMOND'S    "THE 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  of  IMMORTALITY"  is 
"  beyond  all  doubt  tlie  one  book  on  the  trauscendent  subject 
of  which  it  tTe&tB."— Methodist  Times. 

[Third  Edition,  8vo,  price  149. 

REV.  J.   MACPHERSON'S   "CHRISTIAN 

DOGMATICS."  "We  anticipate  that  the  book  will 
speedily  make  its  way  into  the  good  graces  of  students  of 
theology,  especially  those  still  engaged  in   class-work."- 


Criticai  Review. 


[8vo,  price  9s. 


SCHULTZS   "OLD  TESTAMENT  THEO- 

LOGY"   (Auihorised  Translation)    is   "the  book  to   get, 

beyond  all  doubt It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 

readable  bookn  we  have  had  in  our  hands  for  a  longtime."— 
Pro/nssor  A.  }i.  Bruce,  D.D.  [2  vols.,  8vo,  183.  net. 


BEYSCHLAG'S 


t( 


NEW      TESTAMENT 


NOTE.— An  Interesting  Lift  of  Ntw  Books  post  free. 

HARPER   &   BROTflERS,   Publishers, 
London  and  New  York, 


THEOLOGY."    Authorised  Translation. 

[2  vols.,  Bvo,  price  ISs.  net, 

WENDT'S  "THE  TEACHING  of  JESUS." 

[2  vols.,  8vo.  price  21s. 
Dr.   R.  P.  Horton  refers  to  Beyschlag's  "New  Testament 
Theology  "  and  Wendt's  "  Teaching  of  Jesus"  as  "  two  in- 
valuable books." 

GRIMM'S  "  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON 

of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT"  is  the  best.. .  .It  is  a  treasury 
of  the  results  of  exact  scholarship."— /fisAop  Westcott. 

[Demy  4:o,  price  363. 

MOULTON-GEDEN   "CONCORDANCE  to 

the  GREEK  TESTAMENT"  "is  the  only  scientific  Con- 
coi  dance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  and  theonly  one  that  can 
be  safely  used  for  scientific  purposes."— Pro/,  ir.  Sanday, 
LL.  D.    (Now  reprinting  ) 

[Cr.  4to  1pp.  1040),  2(iB.  net ;  half-morocco.  Sis.  6d.  net. 

DR     PLUMMER'S     "ST.    LUKE"     "Is 

admirably  done Readers  will  peruse  with  pleasure  his 

treatment  of  the  leading  charactt-ris'ics  of  the  Gospel."- 
The  Record.  (Second  Edition,  8vo,  price  123. 

DR.   ABBOTT'S    "EPHESIANS   and 

COLOSSIANS"  "the  latest  volume  of  this  admirable 
series— is  informed  with  the  very  !>est  spirit  in  which 
such  work  can  be  carried  out — a  spirit  of  absolute  fidelity 
to  the  demonstrable  truths  of  critical  science  —  For  long 
enough  tu  come  this  summary  of  the  results  of  modem 
criticism  is,  for  the  use  of  scholarly  students,  not  likely  to 
be  superseded."— .dcudemy.  [8vo,  price  los.  Cd, 

DR.  DRIVER'S  "INTRODUCTION  to  the 

LITERATURE  of  the  (^I-D  TESTAMENT"  is  "aperfect 
marvel  of  compression  and  lucidity  combined.  By  far  the 
best  account  of  the  great  critical  problems  connected  with 
the  Old  Testament  that  has  yet  been  written."— Tfte 
Gunrdian.  fSevuuth  Edition,  8vo.  price  12s. 

DR.   ALLEN'S    "CHRISTIAN   INSTITU- 

TIONS"  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  International 
Library,  it  is  learned  and  never  dull,  full  of  selected  in- 
formation rendered  intelligible  and  eignifi'^ant  by  the 
penetrating  remarks  of  oue  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts 
of  Church  history,  and  has  deeply  pondered  its  meaning 
and  development."— Pro/.  Marcus  Bods  in  The  BffoJcman. 

[8vo,  price  12s. 


New  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


Edinburgh  : 
T.  &  T.  CLARK,  38,  George  Street. 

London  : 
SIMPKIN,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


FREDERICK  WARNE 

LIST. 


CO.'S 


TENTH  EDITION  l.(jW  READY. 

SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON'S  IMPORTANT 
TREATISE  ON  DIET. 

GEEA.TLY    ENLARGED    AND    REVISED. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  58. 

FOOD   AND 

FEEDING. 

By  Sir  HENRY  THOMPSON,  F.B.C.S.,  M.B. 


NOW  BEADY,  NSW  EDITION 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  668  pp.,  price  78.  6d.,  con- 
taining 30,000  Quotations  and  a  meet  ccHnplete 
Classified  Index. 

DICTIONARY  OF 

QUOTATIONS. 

'rom  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and 
Foreig:n  Sources- 
Including  Phrases,  Mottof  s,  Maxima,  Proverbs, 
Definitions,  Apnoiisms,  and  Sayings  of  Wise 
Men,  in  their  bearing  on  Life,  Literature,  Specu- 
lation, Science,  Art,  Religion,  and  Morals; 
especially  on  the  modern  aspects  of  them. 

Selected  and  Compiled  by  the 
Rev.     JAMES     WOOD, 

Editor  of  "Nnttall's  Standard  Dictionary." 
"  Never  before  have  materials  so  widespread  been 
collated  into  a  single  volume,  and  tbe  work  has 
besides  the  unique  distinction  of  incUiding  something 
like  a  representative  collection  of  tiuotations  from  the 
modern  writings  which  hitherto  have  hardly  been 
laid  under  tribute  for  such  a  purpose  at  all." 

Liverpool  Courier. 

NOW  READY,   SEVENTH  EDITION^ 

Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo,    half-bound,  960  pp.,    2l8. 

THE     CATTLE     DOCTOR. 

By  GEORGE  ARMATAGE,  M.R.C.VS. 

SEVENTH  EDITION. 

Forming;  a  suitable   Text-Boole   -for   the 

Student  and  General  Practitioner. 

With  copious  Notes,  Additional  Recipes,  Ac,  and 
upwards  of  350  Practical  Illustrations,  showing  Forms 
ot  Disease  and  Treatment,  including  Coloured  Page- 
Plates  of  the  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. 
This  Work  comprises  the  most  recent  information  on 
the  causes,  nature,  medical  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  farming  stock,  and  in  these 
respects  it  cannot  fail  to  maintain  its  usefulness 
as  the  vade   mecum  of  the  breeder,  grazier  and 
farmer,  as  well  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the 
veterinary  student  and  general  practitioner, 
"By  far  the  best  book  published  in  the  English 
language  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer  in  his  work 
in  this  department." — The  Times. 

*•  With  the  aid  of  this  book  an  intelHgent  farmer 
can  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  reciuirements 
and  diseases  of  cattle  to  enable  him  to  take  prompt 
measures  for  treatment  and  cure.  In  this  sense  he 
may  become  his  own  caule  doctor." 

Land  and  Water. 

Price  15s.,  in  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gil    top. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE 

DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 

By  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 

COMPLETE  EDITION. 

In  Three  Volumes,  with  Notes,  Index,  &c. 

Piice  15s.,  in  large  cro^vn  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

OF    THE 

ROMAN    EMPIRE. 

By  EDWARD   f4IBB0N. 

COMPLETE  EDITION. 

In  Tliree  Volumes,  with  Notes,  Index,  ic. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Speaking  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Montrose,  Mr.  Morley 
assured  his  constituents  that  his  employment  on  The  Lift 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  lessen  his  attention  to  their 
interests  in  Parliamentary  affairs.  We  note  this  matter 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morley's  Chatham,  in  the  "Twelve 
English  Statesmen  "  series,  is  still  awaited  by  the  reading 
world ;  that  the  work  has  been  "  announced "  these  ten 
years  past ;  and  that  the  public  have  been  frequently 
informed  that  the  author's  pressing  Parliamentary  duties 
have  left  him  little  time  to  devote  to  the  writing  of  that 
book.  The  eleventli  volume  of  the  series  (Lord  Eosebery's 
Pitt)  was  published  eight  years  ago,  and  the  lack  of  Mr. 
Morley's  contribution  gives  the  set  of  "  Twelve  English 
Statesmen  "  a  somewhat  ludicrous  appearance.  The  issue 
of  the  Chatham  must  now  be  a  matter  of  very  remote 
probability.  It  passes  into  the  category  of  books  that  are 
wanted. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  purpose  bringing  out  in  the  spring 
a  cheaper  edition  of  the  Life  of  Tennyson.  The  book 
wiU  be  in  one  volume,  and  the  price  will,  probably,  be  the 
same  as  the  price  of  the  one-volume  edition  of  Lord 
Roberts's  Forty-one  Years  in  India — viz.,  ten  shillings  net. 


In  looking  through  the  1899  issue  of  Index  Librorum 
Prohihitorum  we  have  been  much  struck  by  the  omis- 
sions. Benan  is  condemned,  and  Strauss,  and  Gibbon, 
and  Lord  Acton's  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
A'atican  Council ;  but  where  are  the  names  of  Froude, 
Bright,  Robertson,  Milman,  Stubbs,  and  Creighton  ?  You 
must  not  read  Dr.  Mivart's  articles  on  "  Happiness 
in  Hell,"  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  Vaticanism  is  without  re- 
proof. Boccaccio  is  condemned  ("until  expurgated"), 
and  of  M.  Zola's  output  not  even  Le  Itive  escapes 
damnation;  but  Maupassant  is  judged  innocuous;  so  is 
M.  Marcel  Provost;  and  so  is  the  earlier  work  of  M. 
Hiiyamans.  Messrs.  Smith  will  hardly  believe  it,  but 
the  name  of  the  author  of  Erelyn  Innes  has  escaped. 
After  which  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  Ibsen  and 
Tolstoy  may  still  be  enjoyed  by  the  faithful. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  MacWhirter,  R.A.,  a 
cheque  for  live  guineas  for  the  furtherance  of  Lord 
Archibald  Campbell's  project  of  perpetuating  Mr.  William 
Black's  memory  by  placing  a  lifeboat  in  a  station  in  the 
West  Highlands.  Mr.  MacWhirter  describes  the  idea  as 
an  excellent  one.  We  have  sent  his  cheque  to  the  editor 
of  tlie  Oban  Timen, 


Wiio  is  Fiona  Macleod  ?  Mr.  William  Sharp  i*  met  on 
the  literary  highway  with  the  alternative  "Her  name  or 
her  life !  "  If  ho  will  not  produce  the  author,  whom  he 
has  called  his  friend  and  his  cousin,  he  is  told  that 
himself  will  be  adjudged  to  be  Fiona  Macleod  and  no 
other.  For,  says  one  of  the  lady's  pursuem,  though  she 
has  written  letters,  and  her  photog^ph  has  been  shown, 
nobody  has  ever  seen  her  in  Uie  flesh.  But  on  that  point 
a  correspondent  can  speak  with  authority  when  he  says 
that  the  lady  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sharp  has  undoubtedly  an 
actual  existence  of  her  own.  She  has  been  seen  repeatedly 
by  her  publisher,  and  she  has  been  a  pilgrim  to  at  least 
one  literary  Mecca,  where  an  English  man  of  letters 
discussed  with  her  the  Celtic  movement  in  modem  litera- 
ture. About  two  years  ago  she  was  in  London  on  a  visit, 
and  one  biographical  fact  at  least  she  let  drop — that  she 
was  a  married  woman.  Of  course  this  does  not  prove 
that  she  wrote  the  books  attributed  to  her,  either  wholly 
or  in  part ;  but  that  there  is  a  living  woman  who  claims 
to  be  the  author,  and  upon  who.-n  others  have  set  eyes,  is 
beyond  dispute. 


TiTE  six  books  which  sold  best  in  America  daring  the 
past  month  were : 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Day's  Work. 
Gilbert  Parker's  Battle  of  the  Strong. 
Weir  Mitchell's  Adrenlure*  of  Franqoi*. 
Thomas  Nelson  Pago's  Red  Poek. 
Stanley  Weyman's  Castle  Inn. 
Translation  of  Cyrano  dt  Pergerae. 

It  is  a  little  odd  that  The  Forest  Lover*  seems  to  have  met 
with  no  popularity  across  the  Atlantic. 


Mr.  "  Benjamin  Swift's  "  new  novel  will  be  called 
Siren  City.  It  will  deal  with  the  continual  bsttle  waging 
between  Puritanism  and  Paganism.  As  the  author  writes 
to  a  friend  :  "  Puritanism  is  made,  I  think,  to  win  the 
victory  without  any  ambiguity.  I  have  dreome<l  over  this 
book  a  long  time,  but  the  mere  mechanical  work  of 
putting  it  together  I  do  very  (juickly.  Human  passion 
and  emotion  are  rapid,  and  I  think  they  should  l)e  rapidly 
portrayed.     I  hate  long  novels." 


Two  of  our  Ix)ndon  realists,  i[r.  Arthur  Morrison  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Pugh,  have  each  finished  a  new  book.  Mr. 
Morrison's  is  called  To  London  Town,  Mr.  Pugh's  is  a 
companion  to  his  Tony  Drum.  Meanwhile,  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Clarence  Rook  is  contributing  a  series  of  studies  of 
Hooligan  character  to  the  Chronicle, 
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Mr.  Ruskin's  eightieth  hirthday  was  celebrated  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th.  It  found  Mr.  Euskin  well  and 
peaceful.     The  old  fires  no  longer  bum ;  nothing  is  left 

but  pure  white  ash. 
Although  he  was 
strong  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation  in 
person  he  was  unable 
to  reply  to  their  good 
wishes  and  ardent 
sentiments  ;  for  in 
such  felicitations, 
pleasant  though  it 
may  be  to  offer  them, 
he  can  now  himself 
have  little  pleasure  : 
he  is  outside  it  all. 
The  thought  that  the 
inspiring  friend  of 
80  much  splendid 
effort  for  humanity 
is  passing  so  quietly 
and  happily  should 
be  a  very  consoling 
one.  That,  for  his 
admirers  and  dis- 
ciples, must  be 
enough.  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  wearing  his  crown 
of  wild  olive  :  "type 
of  grey  honour  and 
sweet  rest." 


JOHN  BUSKIN  IN  MIUDLE  LIFE. 
Photograph  by  W.  <fe  I).  Downey. 


We  have  so  re- 
cently printed  an 
article  on  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's work  and  in- 
fluence, illustrated  by 
a  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Hollyer's  iine  por- 
trait of  the  Master  seated  in  his  library  at  Brantwood, 
overlooking  Coniston  Lake,  that  we  say  only  these  few 
words  now.  But  that  portrait  is  here  reproduced  in 
little,  together  with  an  old  likeness  of  Mr.  Ruskin  taken  in 
the  sixties,  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  his  walking-stick 
grasped  as  though  for  the  castigation  of  carelessness  and 
fraud. 


The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  text  of  the  address 
presented  to  Mr.  Ruskin  by  the  members  of  St.  George's 
{juild,  various  Ruskin  Societied,  and  a  number  of  Royal 
Academicians,  other  artists,  and  literary  and  scientific  men 
and  women : 

OuE  Deab  Master  and  Friend, 

The  eightieth  anniversary  of  your  birthday  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  offering  our  united  loving  greetings  and 
heartiest  congratulations. 

As  the  representative  members  of  the  St.  George's  Guild 
and  the  Ruskin  Societies  of  the  eoimtry — owing  so  much 
of  the  good  and  joy  of  life  to  your  words  and  work — we 
feel  thftt  the  world  is  richer  and  happier  for  the  lasting 


benefits  which  you  have  been  able  to  confer  upon  all  who 
have  come  under  your  influence. 

Year  by  year  there  is,  in  ever-widening  extent,  an  in- 

•     creasing  trust  in  your  ethical,  social,  and  art  teaching,  an 

increasing  desire  to  realise  the  noble  ideals  you  have  set 

before  mankind,   in  words   which  we  feel  have  brought 

nearer  to  our  hearts  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  joy  and  peace 
you  have  beneficently  brought  to  others  may  return  in  full 
measure  to  your  own  heart,  filling  it  with  the  peace  which 
comes  from  love  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of 
your  fellow-men. 

It  will  be  a  great  happiness  to  us  if  you  will  consent  to 
your  portrait  being  painted  by  your  life-long  friend, 
William  Holman  Hunt,  and  accept  the  same  as  the 
national  property  of  the  St.  George's  Guild,  in  token  of 
our  affectionate  devotion. 

Whether   or  not   Mr.  Ruskin's   friends  wiU   permit  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  to  paint  this  portrait  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  Faculty  of  Ruskin  Hall,  which  is  to  be  opened  at 
Oxford  on  the  22nd  inst.,  also  presented  Mr.  Ruskin  with 
a  photograph  of  the  building  and  an  address.  It  ran 
thus  : 

We  venture  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  photograph 
of  Ruskin  Hall,  on  this  your  eightieth  birthday,  when  the 
English-speaking  nations  turn  to  you  in  grateful  admira- 
tion for  your  immortal  work  in  the  service  of  humanity. 
Not  alone  to  Euskin,  the  eloquent  art  critic,  has  this 
college  been  dedicated ,  but  to  Ruskin  the  Prophet,  Ruskin 
the  Road-builder.  You  found  the  labourer  branded  by 
the  literature  of  the  world  as  a  mere  commodity,  a  con- 
temptible mechanism  ;  you  lifted  him  up  before  all 
mankind,  declaring  him  to  be  "  the  holiest,  perfectest, 
and  purest  person  the  earth  can  at  present  show."  Our 
highest  wish  is  that  those  who  study  at  Ruskin  Hall  may 
prove  by  their  lives  that  this  statement  is  not  exaggeration. 

This,  however,  was  forwarded  by  post,  and  not  carried 
to  Brantwood  by  the  Faculty  in  person. 


Was  it,  we  wonder,  intentional  or  by  coincidence  that 
Wednesday,  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  birthday,  should 

have  been  chosen 
for  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  scheme 
for  a  memorial  to 
his  old  friend,  the 
late  Sir  John 
Millais?  At  this 
meeting,  over 
which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  presided, 
it  was  agreed  that, 
St.  Paul's  being 
declared  an  im- 
practicable site,  a 
statue  of  the  artist 
be  erected  in  a 
prominent  position 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at 
Millbank.     The  sum  of  £727  was  collected  in  the  room, 


JOHN  ruskin  in  old  age. 

Photograph  by  F.  Holl:,er. 
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HiTiiEKTO  the  Americans  have  admired  rather  tlian  liked 
Mr.  Kipling.  His  letters  to  the  Titnti  were  too  outspoken, 
and  his  verses  on  the  American  Spirit  did  nothing  towards 
a  reconciliation.  But  "  The  White  Man's  Burden,"  which 
appeared  in  the  February  McClure's  Magazine  and  in 
Literature,  &c.,  and  has  since  been  copied  into  most 
American  papers,  seems  likely  to  obliterate  rancour. 
Therein  Mr.  Kipling  calls  on  the  victors  of  the  recent  war 
to  realise  what  tlieir  responsibilities  as  colonists  are,  and  to 
range  themselves  with  the  Mother  Country  as  the  friends 
of  the  "  sullen  peoples,  half  devil  and  half  child,"  and  the 
forwarders  of  Anglo-Saxon  dominion. 


The  poet  is  bitterly  ironic,  but  he  sees  "  duty  a  dead 
sure  thing,"  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  on  the  road. 
The  White  Man's  Burden  must  not  be  shirked. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

The  savage  wars  of  peace — 
Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease  ; 
And  when  your  goal  is  nearest 

(The  end  for  others  sought) 
Watch  sloth  and  heathen  folly 

Bring  .all  your  hope  to  nought  I 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  biu-den, 

And  reap  his  old  reward — 
The  blame  of  those  ye  better, 

The  hate  of  those  ye  gtwrd — 
The  cry  of  hosts  ye  humour 

(Ah,  slowly  I)  toward  the  light :  — 
"  Why  brought  ye  us  from  bondage, 

Our  loved  Egyptian  night  ?  " 

For  its  Immediate  effect,  this  new  poem  takes  rank  with 
;  the    "  Recessional."      Mr.    Kipling    may    sometimes    be 
cryptic,  but  as  Imperialist  he  has  hit  upon  the  simplest 
way  of  reaching  the  people's  intellectuals. 


Last  week  we  quoted  the  lines  written  by  Mr.  Kipling 
to  accompany  a  gift  of  his  books  to  his  friend  Captain 
Eobley  D.  Evans.  Therein  he  paid  the  Captain  certain 
compliments,  contrasting  his  naval  prowess  very  favourably 
with  the  work  of  artist  and  author.  But  the  critic  is 
abroad,  and  even  so  casual  a  piece  of  verse,  never  intended 
for  print,  must  be  reviewed  and  corrected.  Says  Mr. 
Leonard  Bell,  writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  :  "  Mr.  Kip- 
ling must  not  damn  with  faint  praise  my  old  friend. 
Captain  Eobley  D.  Evans,  whose  yarn  about  whaling  in 
the  Mozambi(|ue  so  many  of  us  enjoyed  when  he  visited 
Bermuda  in  the  U.S.S.  Saratoga  in  1878.  I  don't  know 
whether  Captain  Evans  sits  in  his  conning-tower.  I 
imagine  he  stands  in  it,  but  I  am  not  sure.  But  it  is  no 
compliment  to  Captain  Evans  to  say  that  he  can  '  handle  a 
ten-inch  gun  to  carry  seven  mile.'  Let  us  alter  the  words 
to  read  '  To  hit  at  over  a  mile.'  It  is  a  deadly  insult  to 
ask  a  man  how  far  his  guns  wiU  carry.  He  will  answer 
you  solemnly :  '  They  will  penetrate  so  many  inches  of 
such  and  such  armour  at  so  many  thousand  yards.'  And 
Captain  Evans  would  not  claim  to  be  able  to  hit  at  a  seven- 
mile  range  in  ordinary  weather."  These  conscientious 
commentators ! 


Some  few  luontha  ago  Mr.  Heinemann  announced  a 
book  to  be  calle<l  Via  Ltieit,  by  Kouandra  Vivaria ;  and 
in  the  preliminary  paragraph  with  which,  after  the  kindly 
habit  of  publishers,  he  fumiAhe<I  the  proM,  he  iitated  that 
the  author  would  never  see  her  work  in  print,  for  she  was 
about  to  enter  a  nunnery  and  there  immure  heraelf  for 
ever  more.  But  circumstances  alter  caseo,  for  when  the 
novel— a  remarkable  one — appeare<l,  the  author  appeared 
too,  despite  Mr.  Heinemonn's  intereating  prophecy,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  readers  of  the  book. 
And  now,  so  far  from  abiding  by  the  original  statement 
concerning  her,  Donna  Magda  Stuart  Sindici,  for  that  ia 
Kassandra  Vivaria's  real  name,  is  about  to  unite  with 
Mr.  Heinemann  in  the  bonds  of  marriage.  Who  shall 
say  that  romance  has  departed  from  life,  especially  the 
publishing  life  ?  The  ceremony  will  be  solemnised  in 
Home  on  the  'ilst  inst. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  American  writer  at  present  residing  in 
this  country,  who  has  done  some  notable  work  as  special 
correspondent,  recently  received  a  startling  offer  from  a 
well-known  New  York  journal.  He  was  (says  the  £ooi- 
»uim)  to  proceed  at  once  to  Devil's  Island,  rescue  Dreyfus, 
and  bring  him  to  New  York.  The  payment  was  fixed  at 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  increased  to  three  thousand  if 
the  expedition  were  successful,  and  five  thousand  for 
expenses.     The  offer  was  refused. 

It  was  the  New  York  Bookman  that  first  gave  publicity 
to  the  t^uatrain  quoted  by  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  praising 
Poe  to  the  depreciation  of  Boker,  Tabb,  Longfellow,  and 
Bryant — the  verses  being  credited  to  Mr.  Dobson,  and  by 
him  since  repudiated.  We  now  learn  from  the  Bookman 
that  the  author  was  Mr.  Lang,  who  must  have  been  enjoy- 
ing the  fun  resulting  from  the  false  ascription.  Father 
Tabb  took  the  joke  in  good  part  and  sent  to  the  Bookman 
the  following  retort : 

TO  MR.   AUSTIN  DOB.SON. 
Dear  Sir, — It  is  a  crufl  stab, 
With  Edgar  Poe  to  measure  Tabb, 
As  well  with  Tennyscn  to  rate  ' 

The  present  poet-laureate. 

A  Mr.  Newton  Macmillan  also  replied,  but  less  amusedly. 
He  wrote : 

I  wonder  when  wee  Bobbie  will  find  out 

That,  though  we're  '■  Yauks,"  we  know  our  way 
about ; 

The  raukiug  of  our  paets — we  can  fix  it 

Without  the  help  of  Austin's  ipie  dixit. 

It  remains  now  for  Mr.  Lang  to  produce  another  ijuatrain 
that  shall  compensate  Mr.  Dobson  for  undcsircd  publicity 
and  attack. 


EoTHLEY  Te-vple,  in  Leicestershire,  the  birthplace  of 
Lord  Macaulay  and  of  Sir  O.  0.  Trevelyan,  his  nephew, 
was  partially  damaged  by  fire  last  week.  "Macaulay,"  says 
his  biographer,  "occupied,  by  choice,  a  very  small  chamber 
on  the  ground  fioor,  through  the  window  of  which  he 
could  escape  unobserveil  wliile  afternoon  callers  were  on 
their  way  between  the  front  fioor  and  the  drawing-room." 
Fortunately,  the  portion  of  the  house  most  intimately 
associatetl  wiilt  Macaulay  escaped  harm. 
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A  CONVERSATION,  turning  on  autobiograpliy,  between  Miss 
M.  A.  Dickens,  the  granddaughter  of  the  novelist,  and 
Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  which  appears  in  the  Windsor  Magazine, 
contains  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  the  world-wide  popu- 
larity of  Charles  Dickens.  We  give  the  passage  in  Mr. 
Farj  eon's  own  words  : 

I  was  in  New  Zealand  at  the  time  [thirty  years 
ago]  editing  a  daily  paper  in  a  little  bit  of  a  town- 
ship. There  were  only  18,000  inhabitants,  but  we  pub- 
lished every  day  as  much  matter  as  would  fill  the  Daily 
Tdi''irapli.  Well,  I  wrote  a  little  Christmas  story,  called 
"  Shadows  on  the  Snow,"  and  I  dedicated  it  to  Charles 
Dickens  and  sent  him  a  copy,  I  think  with  a  little  note. 
Time  passed  on  until  May  came.  In  a  bit  of  a  town  like 
ours  it's  almost  like  a  big  family,  you  know.  Everybody 
knows  everybody  and  everybody's  affairs.  We  had  only  a 
little  wooden  post-office,  carried  on  in  a  free  and  easy  way> 
and  cue  morning,  when  I  went  down  to  my  business, 
everybody  I  met  stopped  me  and  said  :  "  What's  Charles 
Dickens  writing  to  you  about  ?  "  "  What's  Charles  Dickens 
got  to  say  to  youi"'  "There's  a  letter  for  you  from 
Charles  Dickens  !  "  I  was  very  much  excited,  as  you  can 
understand,  and  I  hurried  into  my  office,  and  there  it  lay 
— the  envelope  with  "  Charles  Dickens"  signed  on  it — he 
always  signed  his  name  outside  his  letters,  you  know. 
That  letter  decided  me.  I  had  always  had  half  a  mind  to 
go  in  and  make  a  bid  for  fame,  and  it  decided  me.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  London. 
Those  people  in  the  street,  all  brimming  with  the  great 
news  of  a  Dickens  letter — they  give  the  magic  of  the  name 
very  vividly. 

There  are  also   Dickens  reminiscences  in  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe's  autobiography  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  : 

At  a  dinner  at  Charles  Dickens's  we  met  his  intimate 
friend,  John  Forster,  a  lawyer  of  some  note,  later  known 
as  the  author  of  a  biography  of  Dickens.  When  we 
arrived,  Mr.  Forster  was  amusing  himself  with  a  small 
spaniel  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Dickens  by  an  admiring 
friend,  who  desired  that  the  dog  might  bear  the  name  of 
Boz.  Somewhat  impatient  of  such  tributes,  Mr.  Dickens 
had  named  it  Snittel  Timbury. 
And  again : 

After  dinner  [at  Forster's],  while  we  were  taking  coffee 
in  the  sitting-room,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  my 
husband,  and  addressed  him  as  "  darUng."  Thereupon 
Dickens  shd  down  to  the  floor,  and,  lying  on  his  back, 
held  up  one  of  his  small  feet,  quivering  with  pretended 
emotion. 

"  Did  she  call  him  darling  '•■  "  he  cried. 


The  writer  of  Literary  Notes  in  Country  Life,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  statement  in  our  columns  that  Mr. 
( )llivant,  the  author  of  Owd  Boh,  is  an  invalid,  remarks : 
"  There  is  something  very  touching  in  this  statement,  for 
the  book  is  fragrant  of  the  open  air,  and  nothing  is  more 
plain  in  its  every  page  than  that,  next,  perhaps,  to  a 
gallant  dog,  the  author  rejoices  in  the  sight  of  a  lusty 
man,  and  sympathises  in  his  hearty  strength.  The 
coincidence,  however,  is  far  from  being  unprecedented. 
Some  of  the  most  robust  of  muscular  novels  have  been 
written  by  crippled  men,  and  the  best  writer  of  our  day 
on  race-horses  and  their  breeding,  a  man  who  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous,  but  attracts  general  attention  wheneve 


he  writes,  has  been  for  many  years  confined  to  his  room." 
A  list  of  such  authors  —  who  remember  emotion,  and 
depict  it  so  vividly  in  their  enforced  tranquillity — would 
be  interesting.  Stevenson  may  be  said  to  be  among  them. 
Mr.  Clark  Russell,  we  believe,  is  debarred  from  exercise. 
Frank  Smedley  was  small  and  very  frail. 

Another  new  word.  To  addresses  on  Dante,  and  Dante 
readings,  in  a  certain  centre  of  culture,  come  numbers  of 
elderly  ladies,  who  bring  their  knitting  and  sit  receptive 
through  lecture  after  lecture.  Some  irreverent  minds  among 
a  recent  audience  were  exercised  for  a  fitting  name  for 
these  devotees.     "  Why  not  Dantediluvians  ?  "  said  one. 


It  is  stated  that  Lawn  Bank,  the  house  at  Hampstead 
where  Keats  wrote  his  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  is  likely 
to  be  demolished  unless  someone  saves  it.  A  new  road 
has  already  cut  into  the  garden,  and  projected  shops 
threaten  to  ruin  it  as  a  dwelling.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
house  and  grounds  should  be  publicly  acquired.  Are  there 
sufficient  "  Keatsians  "  ? 


A  MOST  interesting  sale  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  relics  will 
be  held  at  Sotheby's  on  March  2.  Among  the  lots  will 
be  one  of  83  new  letters,  never  yet  published,  written  by 
Scott  to  his  brother  and  his  brother's  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Scott,  between  1807  and  1832.  In  one  of  them 
he  expresses  his  willingness  to  go  to  India  in  a  situation 
under  Dundas,  as  Governor,  notwithstanding  that  it  would 
mean  pitching  "the  Court  of  Session  and  the  booksellers 
to  the  Devil."  We  may  be  thankful  that  the  appointment 
was  conferred  elsewhere.  For  these  treasures  there  should 
be  spirited  bidding  among  the  publishers,  to  say  nothing 
of  collectors. 


Mr.  William  Canton,  whose  W.  F.'s  Golden  Legend 
(here  called  A  Child's  Book  of  Saints)  is  having  popularity 
in  America,  was  recently  asked  if  W.  V.  and  The  Boy  were 
real  characters  or  figments  of  his  imagination.  He  replied  : 
"  W.  V.  (Winifred  Vida)  is  a  very  real  person.  At  least, 
the  phenomenon  of  her  has  persisted  now  for  eight  and  a 
haU  years,  and  I  don't  think  that  the  most  inveterate 
philosopher  would  contest  her  probable  permanence  and 
actuality.  If  he  had  to  pay  for  her  boots,  at  any  rate,  the 
last  doubt  as  to  her  reality  would  be  promptly  dissipated. 
The  Boy,  too,  is  as  uproariously  objective  as  a  person  of 
two  years  can  be.  He  is  very  sympathetic  and  affectionate, 
and  if  he  does  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  postman  or 
message  boy  when  he  grows  up,  he  will  probably  command 
the  British  fieet,  whence  you  will  gather  that  he  is  versatile, 
active  and  imperious  —  with  large  possibilities  in  front 
of  him." 


In  a  recent  Prize  Competition  our  readers  were  asked 
to  name  books  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  most  needed. 
The  prize  was  awarded  for  the  suggestion  of  a  history 
wherein  the  contemporary  history  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  world  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  In  connexion  with 
this  suggestion  we  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson : 

A  friend  has    drawn  my   attention   to  p.    137   of  the 
Academy,   where,   im.der   the   heading   of    "  Books    that 
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(ire  Wanted,"  "A  Skeleton  History  of  the  World"  ia 
mentioned.  He  thinks,  and  to  some  extent  I  share  hit 
opinion,  that  my  book.  The  Centurie,,  is  very  much  what 
your  correspondent  desires.  I  have  asked  my  publishers 
to  send  you  a  copy  for  your  inspection  and  possibly  for 
your  use.  Many  have  assured  me  that  they  find  it  a  very 
useful  book  of  reference  for  the  library  table. 

Should  you  mention  it,  I  am  quite  willing  that  my  name 
should  be  given,  although  it  was  published  anonymously. 
Its  authorship  is  no  longer  a  secret. 


Ian  Maclaren  is  fortunate  in  his  eulogists.  At  any 
rate,  they  do  not  lack  fervour.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  writing  of  Afterwards  in  a  magazine,  says:  "I  ain 
not  afraid  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  read  and  loved  for  a 
generation  of  years.  I  call  it  a  great  story,  and  have  no 
fear  that  I  shaU  be  called  upon  to  retract  the  adjective. 
The  characterisation  is  a  mirror  of  dazzling  intensity,  and 
the  motif  is  a  chariot  of  holy  fire.  The  story  deals  with 
one  of  the  great  situations  of  human  life,  and  touches  it 
with  a  simplicity  that  gives  it  immortality.  We  read  till 
our  heartstrings  snap,  and  then  we  read  again." 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  statue  of  Byron  in  Aberdeen,  for  which  only  £422  has 
been  raised  (towards  £1,500  asked),  has  the  consolation— 
if  it  is  a  consolation— of  knowing  that  promoters  of  other 
Scottish  memorials  have  also  had  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  The  response  to  the  appeal  for  an  E.  L.  Stevenson 
memorial  was  much  less  hearty  than  was  expected,  and 
everybody  appears  to  have  forgotten  about  the  proposed 
Carlyle  memorial  for  Edinburgh  Then  there  is  the 
"National  Bums  Memorial  and  Cottage  Homes"  at 
Mauchline,  a  scheme  which  has  been  before  the  public 
since  1895.  The  memorial  and  homes  have,  it  is  true, 
been  erected,  but  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  "national"  character  of 
the  memorial  and  of  the  poet,  the  whole  of  the  £5,000 
required  to  pay  for  them  has  not  yet  been  scraped  together. 
A  sum  of  £4,500  has  been  gradually  collected,  but  there 
remains  a  balance  of  £500  still  to  be  raised,  and  another 
appeal — the  latest  of  a  long  line — has  just  been  issued. 
At  present  memorials  and  monuments  do  not  appear  to  be 
in  demand  north  of  the  Tweed. 


Ijf  introducing  a  new  French  periodical— Z'^mc  des 
Bites — to  the  notice  of  readers,  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  gossips  on  the  love  of  animals  displayed 
by  French  literary  men  : 

I  can  remember  Lamartine  and  his  dogs.  He  said  of 
them,  "  They  are  at  once  my  bodyguard  and  my 
friends.  They  read  my  thoughts,  and  conduct  themselves 
accordingly."  I  also  recollect  Michelet  and  his  white 
Angora  cat.  This  beautiful  creature  twisted  round  his 
neck  like  a  boa,  and  kept  it  warm  in  winter.  When  in 
cold  weather  he  walked  out,  he  kept  his  hands  in  the  wide 
sleeves  of  his  overcoat  as  in  a  muff.  The  cat  was  rolled 
up  in  them.  George  Sands  loved  birds,  but  she  did  not 
care  for  domestic  animals.  Old  Dumas  was  the  friend  of 
all  animals  that  would  respond  to  his  friendship,  and 
especially  of  dogs.  He  had  some  sea-gulls  that  really 
stood  high  in  the  intellectual  scale.     Renau  did  not  care 


for  dogs,  nnlesi  for  a  darling  poodle  of  hi*  wife's;  but  h*- 
was  devoted  to  cats,  which  h(t  thought  the  beat  modeU  of 
deportment.  Dumat  Jilt  disliked  the  dog.  but  wm  full 
admiration  for  the  cat.  Pierre  Loti  oonf«M4M  friendship 
for  his  oata.  They  undontaDd  bim,  and  be  them.  They 
are  not  intrusive,  or  awkward,  or  brusfiue  in  their  ways, 
and  are  most  at  home  in  a  snugly  luxurious  salon.  M. 
Coppf  e  prefers  cats  to  dogs.  They  are  more  di«cre«t,  and 
he  finds  they  are  just  as  friendly  if  well  treated.  M. 
Coppee's  actual  pet  cat  is  a  young  Angora  that  nta 
motionless  on  his  desk  when  he  writes.  Were  he  to  go  on 
writing  for  hours,  there  it  would  stay.  It  walks  among 
his  scattered  sheets  of  MS  ,  never  disturbing  thorn,  and 
does  not  set  its  paws  down  on  writing  that  is  not  dry. 

English  authors,  with  exceptions,   are  more  dispoaed  to 
dogs.     But  Mr.  Swinburne,  we  believe,  adores  oats. 


The  Author  gives  as  an  illustration  of  the  decay  of  the 
book  trade  a  quotation  from  a  circular  issued  by  a  firm  of 
booksellers  in  Bradford.  "  Bookselling,"  they  say,  "  has 
been  very  unroraunerative  for  many  years  past,  and  as  we 
require  the  room  for  our  quickly  increasing  stationery 
trade,  we  have  decided  to  give  up  bookselling  altogether." 
The  Author's  correspondent  adds:  "There  are  .300,000 
inhabitants  in  this  city.  There  is  not  one  shop  now  selling 
new  books  and  nothing  else.  And  there  is  only  one 
second-hand  bookseller." 


This  was  the  ChronicWs  humorous  story  for  Tuesday  of 
this  week : 

The  following  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  make  money 
by  publishing  even  a  first  book  of  poems.  A  budding  poet 
took  this  step—  at  his  own  cost,  needless  to  say — and  was 
agonised  when  good-natured  friends  said,  "  You'll  be  half 
ruined."  At  last,  in  fear  and  trembling,  he  wrote  to  the 
publisher  to  know  the  worst  (which  he  calculated  at  £70). 
"  Let  mo  know  how  many  of  the  edition  have  gone  off," 
ran  his  humble  epistle,  "  and  what  is  the  balance  I  owe 
you."  The  publisher  wrote  back:  "Dear  Sir,— Your 
whole  edition  has  gone  off,  leaving  a  balance  of  £25  in 
your  favour ;  cheque  enclosed  "  The  j)oet  was  delighted. 
He  rushed  to  the  publishers  to  obtain  particulars  of  the 
unexpected  sale.  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  think  you  had  better 
not  ask."  "  Not  ask.  Why  not?  You  wrote  to  say  the 
edition  had  all  been  sold ;  it  must  have  been  sold  to  some- 
body." "Pardon  me.  I  wrote  that  it  had  'gone  off"; 
so  it  had,  the  whole  of  it.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  ware- 
house, and  the  contents  were  insured." 


Concerning  the  critics  of  his  criticism  of  John  Balifax, 
Gentleman,  E.  A.  B.  writes :  "  Mr.  Shaylor  desires  to  bo 
informed  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  had  John  Balifax 
'  been  warmed  at  the  Divine  Fire  it  might  have  ranke<l 
as  one  of  the  books  of  the  century.'  I  should  have 
thought  the  phrase  moderately  clear ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  clearer  to  certain  minds  if,  instead  of  '  warme<l  at  the 
Divine  Fire,'  I  substitute  '  inspired  by  the  imagination  of 
genius.'  The  protesting  letters  which  my  article  has 
called  forth  go  to  show  how  profound  and  widespread  ia 
the  belief  that  against  popularity  there  can  be  no  appeal, 
that  popularity  is,  in  fact,  sacred."  This  reply  must  end 
the  discussion. 
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"In  an  article  on  'Toplady  as  Literature,'  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Academy,"  writes  E.  S.  N.,  "  you  state  that  the 
Homan  Church  stands  alone  in  the  doctrine  of  free-trade 
in  hymns,  and  even  discards  the  'Lead,  Kindly  Light' 
'  of  its  own  great  son.'  The  accompanying  leaflet,  con- 
taining Newman's  well-known  hymn,  with  '  A  Prayer  for 
the  Light  of  Truth,'  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  speaks  to  the  contrary.  That  the  Church  which 
you  call  'Eoman'  does  not  discard  the  writings  {cateris 
non  olstantibus)  of  those  outside  its  fold,  is  proved  also  by 
the  fact  that  Henry  Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Bodrine  was  not  only  allowed  to  appear  without 
being  revised  by  the  proper  authorities,  but  that  the 
writer's  offer — made  after  his  joining  the  Catholic  Church 
— to  submit  the  Essay  to  a  revision,  was  declined  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  come  before  the  reader  in  a  more 
persuasive  form  if  he  read  it  as  the  author  wrote  it." 


Bibliographical. 

A  NEW  novel  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide — it  is 
quite  like  old  times.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  Mr. 
Aide's  first  story  was  called  Confidences,  and  appeared  in 
1859.  Then  came  Can  of  Carrlyon,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Faxdconbridge,  and  The  Marstons,  and  In  that  State  of  Life, 
and  Penruddoche — all  of  them  much  read  in  their  day. 
For  Mr.  Aide's  later  tales  I  cannot  say  so  much.  In 
the  sixties  and  the  seventies  there  was  not  so  keen  a  com- 
petition among  novelists  as  there  has  been  since.  On  one 
of  his  works  of  fiction  Mr.  Aide  founded,  I  believe,  his 
comedy  of  "  A  Nine  Days'  Wonder,"  in  which  Mrs.  Kendal 
deed  to  be  so  good.  Then,  not  so  very  long  ago,  Mr. 
Aide  cropped  up  again  as  the  adapter  (from  the  French) 
of  the  farcical  piece  called  "Dr.  Bill."  His  first  work 
was  a  book  of  verse.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Mr. 
Aide  is  a  man  of  versatile  powers,  in  which  respect  he  is 
quite  one  of  the  old  school.  In  our  fathers'  time  versa- 
tility was  more  common  than  it  is  now. 

I  said  something  the  other  day  about  the  late  Mr.  F.  T. 
Palgrave's  pretensions  to  be  called  a  poet.  I  have  just 
come  across  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  me  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  in  which  he  made  frank  reference  to  his 
rhythmic  performances.  He  described  certain  of  his  pieces 
as  "  only  rather  fluent  verse,  without  any  of  the  inner  life 
of  poetry."  And  he  went  on  to  say:  "To  judge  by  the 
sale  of  my  lyrics,  which  is  about  ten  copies  a  year,  I  fear 
that  to  this  '  inner  life  '  I  can  have  no  real  claim."  This, 
perhaps,  is  too  disparaging  an  estimate.  Personally,  I 
have  always  had  a  hearty  liking  for  at  least  two  of  his 
pieces :  that  pretty,  tender  love-song  beginning — 
Ask  what  you  will,  my  own  and  only  love, 

and  the  two  stanzas  "  To  a  Child."  But,  certainly,  if 
Palgrave  was  a  poet,  he  was  only  a  "  minor  "  one. 

That  "amoosin'  cuss,"  Mr.  "  Arthur  Pendenys,"  makes 
a  quaint  remark  re  the  publication  of  the  text  of  plays. 
"  Good  little  plays,"  he  says,  "  should  be  seen,  and  not 
read."  That  they  are  read,  however,  is  made  clear  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  issue  of  the  dramatic 
^orks  of  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.     Mr. 


Jones's  plays  are  coming  quite  thick  upon  us.  The  other 
day  "  The  Tempter,"  "  The  Eogue's  Comedy,"  and  "The 
Masqueraders,"  and  to-day  "  The  Physician  "  ;  I  find  that 
Mr.  Jones  has  published  no  fewer  than  eight  of  his  stage 
productions.  And  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines"  and 
"  The  Middleman "  are  to  follow  shortly.  I  presume 
"  The  Dancing  Girl  "  will  not  come  until-  Mr.  Jones  has 
re-written  that  very  poor  fourth  act.  Best  of  all  his  work, 
perhaps,  is  "  The  Liars,"  which  is  still  (so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned)  in  MS.  I  possess,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  a  privately  printed  copy. 

It  was  very  amiable  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  come 
down  from  his  jjedestal  and  tell  us  something  about  Isa 
Blagden  and  L.  M.  Little.  Apparently  he  regards  the 
late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  as  an  authority  on  poetry ; 
which  leads  me  to  suspect  that  perhaps  the  writer  of 
"  Some  Women  Poets "  is  identical  with  the  Quarterly 
sage  who  pronounced  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  the  most  notable 
of  living  bards.  ,  I  remember  all  about  Miss  Blagden 
now ;  the  magic  word  "  Browning "  recalled  it.  But 
ought  not  Miss  Blagden  to  be  regarded  as  a  novelist  rather 
than  as  a  poet?  Did  she  not  publish  some  half-dozen 
stories  between  1861  and  1869?  Was  she  not  for  a  long 
time  best  known  as  "the  author  of  Agnes  Tremorne"'^ 
It  was,  I  suppose,  the  Poems  of  1873  that  captivated  the 
Quarterly  Eeviewer. 

Has  anybody  yet  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
is  a  poet  by  heredity?  Among  the  publications  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Henry  Gay  Hewlett,  were  at  least  two  volumes 
of  verse — A  Sheaf  of  Verse  (1877)  and  A  Wayfarer'' s  Wallet 
(1888),  neither  of  which,  however,  startled  the  world  into 
attention.  In  truth,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  elder 
Mr.  Hewlett  wUl  go  down  to  posterity  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  as  the  editor  of  the  Autohiography  of  H.  F.  Chorley, 
and  as  the  editor,  also,  of  Chorley's  National  Music  of  the 
World.  The  said  Autohiography,  though  little  read  (I 
suspect),  is  nevertheless  eminently  readable. 

Those  who  have  perused  Miss  Betham-Edwards's  story, 
A  Storm-Rent  Sky,  will  not  be  in  the  least  surjjrised  that 
a  French  writer  should  have  decided  to  base  a  play  upon 
it.  Nothing  more  natural.  The  central  figure  of  A  Storm- 
Rent  Shy  is  the  famous  Danton,  who  is  presented  to  us  in 
quite  engaging  fashion,  and  should  make  a  very  good 
hero  of  melodrama — a  much  better  hero,  I  should  say, 
than  Eobespierre.  We  have  had  Marat,  of  course,  in  the 
plays  dealing  with  Charlotte  Corday. 

So  we  are  to  have  a  Pocket  Magazine,  are  we  ?  Well,  it 
will  by  no  means  be  the  first  of  its  name  or  kind.  There 
is  record  of  a  Pocket  Magazine  produced  so  long  ago  as 
1794  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Pocket  Magazine  of  Classic 
and  Polite  Literature,  started  in  1818,  lasted  (with  abbre- 
viated title  from  1827  onwards)  till  1833.  There  is  record, 
further,  of  a  Pocket  Magazine  or  Literary  Gleaner  as  existing 
in  1819-20. 

It  would  appear  that  "  George  Egerton  "  contemplates 
putting  a  dangerous  trap  in  the  way  of  the  unsuspecting 
Cockney.  Announcement  is  made  of  a  novel  from  her 
pen,  to  be  entitled  The  Hazard  of  the  III.  What  will  the 
man  in  the  street — if  it  catches  his  eye — make  of  that  ? 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Human  Documents. 

Thi  Vemey  Memoirs.      Vol.  IV.     Compiled  by  Margaret 

M.  Vemey.  (Longmans.) 
The  fourth  volume  of  the  Vemey  Memoirs,  written  with 
such  singular  grace,  patience,  and  historic  sense  by  the 
present  Lady  Vemey,  extends  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
very  eve  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Less  occupied  with 
tragic  affairs  of  State  than  some  of  its  predecessors,  it  is 
no  whit  behindhand  in  all  the  qualities  of  domestic  and 
sentimental  interest.  To  say  of  a  history  that  it  is  as 
interesting  as  a  novel  is,  perhaps,  scant  praise ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  this  intimate  chronicle,  drawn  from  the 
yellowing  papers  in  a  real  archive  room,  of  life  once 
actually  lived,  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  vividly  as  of  the 
deliberate  photographic  presentment  of  a  society  removed 
from  Sir  Ealph  Verney's  by  the  space  of  a  hundred  years, 
which  Jane  Austen  has  left  us  in  the  pages  of  half- a  dozen 
masterpieces.  So  close  comes  genius  to  nature,  for  the 
precise  effect  which  in  Jane  Austen  is  due  to  art  springs  in 
the  "Vemey  Memoirs"  precisely  from  their  artlessness, 
from  the  innocence,  the  complete  absence  of  arriere-pensee, 
of  the  every-day  letters  and  account  books  that  furnish 
their  material. 

As  in  the  Commonwealth,  so  at  the  Restoration,  the 
centre  of  things  at  Steeple  Claydon  is  Sir  Ealph  Vemey, 
the  old  Parliament  man,  the  son  of  the  standard  bearer 
who  fell  for  Charles.  Puritan  by  instinct  and  training, 
there  must  have  been  much  in  the  new  order  of  things 
which  did  not  please  Sir  Ealph;  but  the  reaction  of 
manners  and  morals  under  Charles  II.  had  but  little  effect 
on  the  country  districts,  and  the  revels  and  wantonings  of 
Whitehall  roach  Steeple  Claydon  merely  as  echoes  and 
distant  gossip.  Sir  Ealph's  numerous  London  corre- 
spondents regale  him  occasionally  with  some  anecdote  of 
the  times.     Dr.  Denton  describes  how 

neighbour  Digby  did  uppon  a  wager  of  £50  undertake  to 
walk  (not  to  run  a  step)  5  miles  on  Newmarkett  course  in 
an  houre,  but  he  lost  it  by  half  a  minute,  but  he  had 
yc  honor  of  good  company,  y"  Kinge  &  all  his  nobles 
to  attend  &  see  him  doe  it  stark  naked  (save  for  a  loin- 
cloth) &  barefoot ; 
and  how 

the  Queen,  for  a  joke,  in  a  disguise  rid  behind  one  to 
Newport  (I   thinke  Faire)   neare  Audley  Inne  to  buy  a 
paire  of  stockins  for  her    sweethart  ;    y°   Dutchesse    of 
Monmouth,    S''   Bernard  Gasooigne    &    others    were    her 
comrads. 
More  serious  matter  is  sometimes   the   burden  of  these 
letters.    Lady  Hobart  writes  from  her  house  in  Chancery- 
lane  with  the  Great  Fire  of  London  blazing  at  Baynard's 
Castle  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  her : 

Thar  was  never  so  sad  a  sight  nor  so  doleful!  a  cry  hard, 

my  hart  is  not  abell  to  express  the  tenth  nay  the  thousenth 

part  of  it,  thar  is  all  the  carts  within  ten  mils  round,  & 

cars  &  drays  run  about  night  &  dy,  &  thousens  of  men  & 

women  carrying  burdens. 

Sir  Ralph  is   getting  an  old  man,    and  the  claims  of 

his  somewhat  troublesome  family  take  up  much  of  his 

time ;   but  he  sits  once   more   in   Parliament,    and  gets 


black   looks  from  My  T/jrd   Chief    Justice    Jeffreys  for 
opposing  him  in  Bucks  politics,  and  in  the  end  lives  to  see 
a  second  Revolution,  and  to  join  with  the  other  county 
squires  in  welcoming  in  Dutch  William.    To  the  last  of 
his  days  the  resolute,  self-confident,  dictatorial,  but,  on  the 
whole,  kindly  hearted  man  is  master  of  his  family  and  of 
his   surroundings    generally.      Naturally,    however,    the 
sentimental  interest  slips  away  to  another  generation,  and 
especially  to  the  household  of  his  eldest  son,  Ivlmund  or 
"  Mun  "  Vemey,  of  whose  philanderings  with  Mary  Eure 
a  former  volume  has  told.     Edmund  Vemey  is  not  such 
a  man  as  his  father :    an  indolent,  good-natured  fellow, 
and  but  little  a  man  of  the  world,  for  all  his  French  polish, 
he  grows  fat  and  gouty  for  want  of  employment,  while 
his  estate  dwindles   and  becomes  burdened    with    debt 
through  his  shiftlessness  and  ill-management.     There  is 
a  sadder  tragedy  than  this  in  his  life.     He  marries  Mary 
Abell,  heiress  of  the  White  House  at  East  Claydon,  whose 
lands  march  with  his  father's.     Soon  after  her  marriage 
the  poor  lady  becomes  moody  and  hysterical.    "  Zelotypia," 
writes  Dr.  Denton,  "  is  gott  into  her  pericranium,  &  I  doe 
not  know  what  will  gett  it  out."     She  quarrels  with  those 
about  her,  becomes  slovenly  in  her  manners  and  indecorous 
in  her  speech.     "She  gos  out  with  her  mayd  to  Lincson- 
dend  Chapell.     They  goo  so  lick  trampis,  so  dnrty  'tis 
a  sham  to  see  them."     She  thinks  herself  bewitched,  and 
accuses  Lady  Hobart  of  having  an  evil  eye.     "  Ephsome 
waters,"  then  coming  into   fashion,  are  prescribed,  and 
presently  she  is  better,  and  is  working  "  a  dimity  bed  in 
gren  cruells."     There  are  three  children,  and  then  the 
cloud  comes  upon  Mary  Verney  and  her  house  again.     She 
lives    many    years,   outlives    her    husband    and   all  her 
children,  and  dies  at  last,  as  the  parish  books  recall,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age.     "  She  was  the  Relict  of 
Edmund  Vemy,  Esq™  .  .  .  who  for  several  years,  xxx, 
was  very  Melancholy,  during  her  husband's  life  ...  & 
continued  soe   27   years  after  his  decease.  Lady  of  this 
Manor;    and    notwithstanding    her    lunacy   shee   was  a 
Woman  of  Extraordinary  Goodness,  Piety  &  Devotion." 

An  interesting  chapter  is  made  up  of  the  letters  between 
Edmund  Vemey  and  his  younger  son,  also  an  Edmund, 
during  the  lad's  days  as  a  fellow-commoner  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  starts  off  gaily  with  his  "new 
sylver-hilted  sword,  his  new  striped  Morning  gown,"  and 
his  "6  new  laced  Bands,  whereof  one  is  of  Point  de 
Loraine."  But,  as  is  not  unknown  among  modem  under- 
graduates, he  soon  finds  that  his  costume  is  not  quite  in 
the  latest  mode. 

Most  Honoured  Father,— I  want  a  Hatt,  aud  a  payre  of 
Fringed  Gloves  very  much,  and  I  Desire  you  to  send  them 
me  if  you  can  possibly  before  Sunday  next,  for  as  I  Come 
from  Church  everybody  guzeth  upon  me  and  asketh  who  I 
am.  This  I  was  Told  by  a  friend  of  Myne,  who  was  asked 
by  Two  or  Three  who  I  was. 

He  gets  his  hat,  and  doubtless  his  fringed  gloves,  and  a 
silver  seal  engraved  with  his  arms  into  the  bargain. 
Presently  he  bespeaks  a  new  table  and  cane  chairs,  and 
the  father,  as  fathers  will,  turns  restive. 

I  Do  not  understand  why  you  should  Bee  at  that  unneces- 
sary Charge,  as  long  as  you  Have  that  wch.  will  serve  y' 
tume,  neither  Do  I  like  the  Vanity.    You  do  not  tell  me 
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whether  you  are  matriculated  yet  or  noe,  and  I  am  im- 
patient till  I  know  Thats  done.    You  say  you  want  money, 
wch.  I  will  supply  you  with  very  shortly,  but  not  to  Lay 
out  in  Vaine  moveable?,  and  so  God  blesse  you. 
The  undergraduate's  elder  brother  dies,  and  he  becomes 
the  heir,  and  pious  letters,  formal   of   phraseology,  but 
breathing  of  tenderness  beneath,  pass  between  father  and 
son.     Presently  the  lad  distinguishes  himself  in  his  studies 
and  is  to  speak  verses  in  the  theatre ;  but  there  is  a  fear 
lest  the  small-pox,  which  is  in  the  college,  may  prevent 
him.     The  father  writes  : 

Child, — I  pray  when  you  speak  in  the  Theatre  doe  not 
speak  like  a  mouse  in  a  chees  for  that  wUl  be  a  great  shame 
instead  of  an  honour,  but  speak  out  your  words  boldly  and 
distinctly  and  with  a  grave  confidence,  and  be  sure  to  arti- 
cidate  your  words  out  of  y'  mouth  Soe  that  every  body 
may  heare  them  playnly. 
The  next  letter  contains  even  more  amusing  and  equally 
sound  advice  : 

Child, — I  heard  that  the  players  are  gon  down  to  Ox- 
ford, but  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  go  to  see  them 
act,  for  fear  on  your  coming  out  of  the  hot  play  house 
into  the  cold  ayer,  you  should  catch  harm,  for  as  I  did 
once  coming  out  of  the  Theatre  at  a  publick  Act  when  it 
was  very  full  and  stiaming  hot,  and  walkin  a  Broad  in  the 
cold,  and  gave  me  sutch  a  cold  that  it  had  Likt  to  a  cost  me 
my  Life.  Your  best  way  in  Sutch  a  cold  is  to  go  hom  to 
your  own  Chamber  directly  from  the  play  house,  and  drink 
a  glass  of  Sack,  therefour  Be  sure  you  send  your  Servant 
At  your  hand  for  a  bottle  of  the  Best  Canary  and  Keep  it 
in  your  chamber  for  that  purpose.  Be  sure  you  drink  no 
Kooleing  tankord  nor  no  Cooling  drinks  what  so  ever  .  ,  . 
harkon  Thou  unto  the  voyce  &  Advise  of  mee  thy  ffather, 
Loving  Thee  Better  than  him  selfe, 

Edmund  Verney. 

After  all,  the  verses  do  not  get  spoken,  for  Bishop  Fell 
— the  hero  of  the  famous  lines 

I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell,  &c.— 

dies,  and  Act,  or  Commemoration,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  put 
off.  In  the  autumn  the  scholar  gets  into  trouble.  His 
tutor  writes  that  he  comes  not  to  afternoon  lecture,  and 
wiU  give  no  reasons.  Still  worse,  he  "lay  out  of  the 
College  on  Wednesday  night  last."  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that 
the  authorities  were  reluctantly  going  to  send  him  down, 
when  the  small-pox  breaks  out  again,  the  whole  college  is 
dismissed,  and  Mr.  Verney's  particular  matter  blows  over- 
He  goes  up  again  with  his  father's  advice  to  avoid  "  Damed 
Company,"  gets  his  accounts  into  disorder,  strains  his  arm 
wrestling,  buys  "  a  Cravat  Ribbon  of  any  modest  colour,' 
wants  to  learn  "  Chymistry  "  (which  his  father  confuses 
with  alchemy),  does  learn  to  fence  and  exercise  the  pike 
and  musket,  and  forgets  to  send  home  the  desired  news 
of  Magdalen  College,  then,  in  the  days  of  James  the 
Second's  persecution,  the  cynosure  of  every  political  eye- 
The  happy,  careless  life,  so  little  different  in  essentials 
from  the  undergraduate  life  of  our  own  day,  comes  to  a 
sad  and  sudden  end.  The  elder  Edmund  dies  suddenly  in 
his  sleep.  His  estate  is  in  disorder,  and  the  tale  of  his 
debts  draws  words  of  unusual  bitterness  from  the  austere 
and  mortified  Sir  Ealph  : 

I  finde  y"  Brother  died  very  much  in  debt  [Sir  Ralph 
writes  again  to  John],  but  as  yet  I  cannot  say  how  much, 


therefore  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  the  best  way  to  bury 
him  privately  in  the  night-time,  without  Escutcheons,  or 
inviting  of  Neighbours  to  attend  with  their  Coaches,  which 
•    is  very  troublesome  &  signifies  nothing. 

The  younger  Edmund  comes  home  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  his  inheritance,  but  in  less  than  two  years  he,  too,  is 
dead  of  a  fever  caught  in  town.  And  so  old  Sir  Ralph  has 
outlived  two  generations  of  those  who  should  have  been 
his  heirs  when  the  day  comes  for  him  who  so  long  has 
been  the  mainstay  and  prop  of  his  family  and  his  country 
to  receive  his  own  quietus.  He  has  left  orders  for  a  very 
private  burial,  but  they  hang  with  black  "  the  entry  from 
the  Hall  door  to  the  Spicery  door,  and  the  best  Court 
Porch,  likewise  the  Brick  Parlour  from  top  to  bottom," 
and  "  the  rooms  looked  very  handsomly,  though  the 
Heavens  wept  with  all  his  relations  at  his  funeral." 

So  ends  one  of  the  books  fullest  of  humanity  and 
entertainment  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  trust 
that  the  good  old  Vemey  habit  of  keeping  private 
letters  did  not  end  with  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  Lady  Vemey  will  some  day  trace  for  us  the  fortunes 
of  this  typical  English  family  through  yet  another  age. 


When  America  was  Young. 

Home  Life   in    Colonial   Days.      By    Alice    Morse    Earle. 

(Macmillan.) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing  books  that  we  have 
read  for  many  a  day.  Mrs.  Earle  could  not  have  foreseen 
how  timely  and  gracious  its  appearance  at  this  moment 
would  become.  Just  when  the  Old  country  and  the  New 
are  being  drawn  together  by  blood  and  circumstance  she 
gives  us  a  wonderful  reconstruction  of  the  home  life  of 
those  first  English  colonists  who  were  the  first  Americans. 
It  was  the  home  life  of  England  in  part  transplanted  and 
in  part  remodelled,  inspired  by  hope  yet  consumed  with 
regret.  You  cannot  read  this  book  without  a  thrill. 
England  had  the  power  to  deny  bread  and  liberty  to  her 
children,  but  she  could  not  sequestrate  their  English 
instincts  and  wholesomeness  of  heart.  Like  good  seed 
carried  on  the  wind,  the  exiles  no  sooner  touched  earth 
than  they  took  root.  And  this  is  the  intimate  story  of 
their  rooting  and  upgi-owth.  We  behold  them  hewing 
their  wood  and  drawing  their  water,  fashioning  their 
drinking  cups  and  spinning  their  wool,  forging  their  tools 
and  appliances,  building  their  boats  and  trolleys,  and 
re-making  England  with  tears  and  laiighter. 

They  re-made  it  so  fast  that  the  day  of  small  beginnings 
seems  infinitely  remote.  Hence  these  pages  breed  astonish- 
ment by  their  wealth  of  minutiaa.  Mrs.  Earle  has  photo- 
graphed and  described  the  very  pots  and  pans,  the  lamps 
and  jack-knives,  the  table-ware  and  fowling-pieces  of 
the  pioneers.  She  takes  us  to  their  firesides  and  gives 
us  their  cider  to  drink  ;  shows  us  the  needlework  of  their 
girls,  and  empties  the  drawers  and  wardrobes  of  the 
mothers.  In  all  we  feel  the  pathos  of  that  enforced  new 
start  in  life.  We  see  a  civilised  people  set  down  to  begin 
life  without  many  tools,  without  shops,  or  imports,  or 
roads,  or  bricks,  or  stores  of  metal,  or  protecting  soldiers. 
Everything  had  to  be  made,  and  to  be  made  under  diifi- 
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culties.  How  significant  is  the  fact  that  when  a  colonist 
left  his  wooden  house  he  burned  it  down  in  order  that 
he  might  recover  the  nails  from  its  ashes. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  mean  or  niggling  about  these 
now-made  homes.  The  best  that  was  possible  was  found 
in  them,  and  every  arrangement  revealed  a  homely  science. 
The  kitchen  fireside  of  a  settler  was  of  triumphant  si/e,  a 
challenge  to  the  climate,  and  a  citadel  of  warmth  to  which 
the  family  retired  when  the  day's  toil  no  longer  kept  blood 
in  quick  circulation.  We  read  of  fire-places  so  huge  that 
the  fore-logs  and  back-logs  for  the  fire  were  dragged  into 
the  kitchen  by  a  liorse,  or  run  into  it  on  a  hand-sled. 
"Often  there  were  seats  within  the  chimney  on  either  side. 
At  night  children  could  sit  on  these  seats  and  there  watch 
the  sparks  Hy  upward  and  join  the  stars  which  could 
plainly  be  seen  up  the  great  chimney-throat."  Above  the 
tire,  resting  on  ledges  on  either  side  of  the  lower  chimney, 
ran  the  back-bar,  or  lug-pole,  from  which  the  great  iron 
and  brass  pots  hung  pendant  over  the  tire  on  "pot-hooks" 
and  "pot-brakes"  and  "gallows-crooks."  The  lug-pole 
was  of  green  wood,  and  would  stand  the  heat  for  a  long 
time,  until  at  last  it  collapsed,  causing  maybe  the  ruin  of 
a  dinner,  and  sometimes  a  death.  Iron  back-bars  came  in 
due  season.  No  wonder  that  toasting-forks  and  waffle- 
irons  had  "long  adjustable  handles  which  helped  to  make 
endurable  the  blazing  heat  of  the  great  logs."  For  the 
same  reason  there  hung  on  a  nail  a  pair  of  pipe-tongs 
wherewith  the  New  Englander  lifted  an  outlying  coal  to 
light  his  pipe.  The  pots  were  tremendous — the  great  iron 
one,  in  which  all  the  vegetables  were  boiled,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  pounds.  "  Over  the  fire-place  and  across 
the  top  of  the  room  were  long  poles  on  which  hung  strings 
of  peppers,  dried  apples,  and  rings  of  dried  pumjikin.  And  the 
favourite  resting-place  of  the  old  queen's-arm,  or  fowling- 
piece,  was  on  hooks  overthe  kitchen  fire-place.  .  .  .  Chafing- 
dishes  and  skimmers  of  brass  and  copper  were  also  cheerfiil 
discs  to  reJlect  the  kitchen  firelight." 

Imagination  does  not  stoop  to  trace  the  kitchen  splendours 
of  those  days.  Rather  she  rises,  on  envious  wings,  to 
inspect  the  utensils  of  the  housewives  of  Now  England. 
Behold  these  skillets,  and  rabbit-broilers,  and  braziers,  and 
grid-irons,  all  fitted  with  legs  so  that  they  might  stand 
at  a  safe  height  in  the  red  hot  humus  of  coals  and  glow- 
ing wood  on  the  fire-place.  Even  a  toasting-fork  was 
not  always  held  in  the  hand,  but  approached  the  fire  on 
spindling  legs  of  its  own.  Behold  these  and  irons  of  goose- 
neck pattern,  and  this  shining  Dutch  oven,  and  this  curious 
hake-kettle.  The  last  is  a  shut-up  urn  to  be  buried  in  the 
heart  of  the  fire.  "  8 uch  perfect  rolls,  such  biscuit,  such 
shortcake  as  issued  from  the  heaped-up  bake-kettle  can 
never  be  etjualled  by  other  methods  of  cooking."  We 
believe  this  from  our  soul.  Although  these  great  fire- 
places soon  shrank  in  size,  many  are  still  left,  and  we  owe 
pictures  of  their  delights  to  such  modern  poets  as  Lowell 
and  Wliittier.  AVhittier's  "Snow-bound"  is  the  final 
chronicle  and  eulogy  of  the  old  colonial  kitchen  and  all 
that  it  meant.  Its  poetic  fire  was  snatched  from  an 
oak  log. 

We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  iiojainst  the  ohimney-back — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thick, 
And  ou  its  top  the  atout  back-stick ; 


The  knotty  forn-itiok  Uid  aiimrt. 
And  flilod  Iietweea  with  ciuiotu  art 
The  rugKed  brush  ;  then  hovoriog  near 
We  watche<l  the  flnit  red  hla7«  a|>pew, 
Heard  the  ithnq>  crat^kle,  caught  the  f^lMiin 
On  whitowanhed  wall  and  nagi^ug  iMttni, 
ITotil  the  old,  rude-furoi«hed  room 
Burst,  (lower-like,  into  rosy  bloom. 

It  were  a  filial  disrespect  to  think  that  because  the 
colonists  ate  from  wooden  trenchers,  and  poured  new  milk 
into  leathern  jacks,  and  dispensed  with  forks  and  sauoen, 
they  were  therefore  rude  in  their  table  manners.  Mrs. 
Earle  shows  that  they  taught  their  children  a  discreet 
behaviour,  as  not  to  sit  down  to  table  until  grace  was  said, 
not  to  ask  for  anything  on  the  table,  not  to  bite  into  a 
whole  slice  of  bread,  and  not  to  tlirow  bones  on  the  floor. 
"Hold  not  thy  knife  upright,"  ran  one  code,  "but 
sloping ;  lay  it  down  at  right-hand  of  the  plate,  with  end 
of  blade  on  the  plate.  .  .  .  Look  not  earnestly  at  any 
other  person  that  is  eating."  Even  adults  were  instructed 
in  the  diction  and  forms  of  serving  and  carving  food. 
Mrs.  Earle  quotes  these  upbraiding  words  from  an  old 
author : 

How  all  must  regret  to  hear   some   Persons,  even   of 

quality,   say   "  Pray   cut  up   that  Chicken  or  Hen,"   or 

"  Halve  that   Plover,"  not  considering  how   indiscreetly 

they  talk,  when  the  proper  terms  are  "  break  that  Goose," 

"thrust  that  Chicken."  "spoil  that  Hen,"  "pierce  that 

Plover."     If  they  are  so  much  out  in  common  Things, 

how  much  more  would  they  be  with  Herons,  Cranes,  and 

Peacocks  ? 

The  preparing  and  serving  of  meals  make  four-fifths  of 

the  work  of  a  home  in  an  old  country.    In  the  American 

colonies  there  were  twenty  primitive  occupations.     Making 

candles  was  one  of  them.     The  first  colonists   used  the 

pine  knots  of  pitch-pine,  "  candle-wood  "  as  it  was  called. 

These  pine  torches  gave  no  bad  light,  and  we  are  told 

that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  of  Eehoboth,  compiled  his 

great  Concordance  of  the  Bible  with  no  better  illuminant. 

Soon  tallow  candles  were  made  by  the  careful  housewife : 
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it  was  an  autumn  task  in  every  well-regulated  home. 
The  wicks  were  of  closely  ^pun  hemp  or  tow  or  cotton, 
and  the  molten  tallow  bubbled  in  huge  kettles  slung  from 
the  lug-pole.  As  our  illustration  shows,  the  wicks  were 
hung  perpendicularly  from  short  rods,  and  were  alter- 
nately dipped  and  allowed  to  dry  until  they  became 
clothed  in  tallow  to  the  required  thickness.  Tin  and 
pewter  moulds  were  also  used. 

There  was  a  whole  series  of  "  home-spun  industries." 
Flax  was  grown,  dried,  ripple-combed,  cleaned,  broken 
on  the  flax-brake,  swingled  with  a  swingling-block 
and  knife,  spun  into  thread,  skeined,  and  bleached  in 
buttermilk.  The  spinning  industry  was  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  was  fostered  with  great  care.  Prizes  were  given 
for  quantity  and  quality.  "At  the  fourth  anniversary,  in 
1749,  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Promoting  Industry  and 
Frugality,  three  hundred  '  young  spinsters '  spun  on 
their  wheels  on  Boston  Common.  And  a  pretty  sight  it 
must  have  been  :  the  fair  young  girls  in  the  quaint  and 
pretty  dress  of  the  times,  shown  to  us  in  Hogarth's  prints, 
spinning  on  the  green  grass  under  the  great  trees."  Wool- 
spinning  was  just  as  active.  The  colonists  scorned  to 
import  woollen  cloth,  and  denied  themselves  mutton  that 
they  might  have  wool.  They  soon  had  wool  in  such 
quantities,  and  prepared  it  so  well,  that  the  mother  country 
took  alarm,  and  forbade  the  importation  of  colonial 
worsteds,  kerseys,  serges,  and  what  not.  Colonial  wooUen 
cloth  was  dyed  in  many  colours :  dyed  to  glorious  reds  with 
cochineal  and  logwood,  dyed  brown  with  the  bark  of 
hickory,  dyed  green  in  the  juice  of  golden-rod  mixed  with 
indigo,  dyed  orange  with  the  bark  of  sassafras,  dyed  black 
with  field  sorrel,  dyed  crimson  in  the  juice  of  the  poke- 
berry,  dyed  yellow  with  the  petals  of  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
What  processes !  What  household  arts  !  What  cheer- 
ful days  of  toil  and  reward !  Woven  linen  was  ex- 
changed at  the  village  store  for  sugar,  spices,  and  tea,  or 
sold  for  forty-two  cents  a  yard.  Blankets,  bed-coverlets, 
grain-bags,  and  all-wool  coats  were  woven  everywhere. 
To  this  day  there  survives  in  Narragansett  one  of  the  last 
of  this  race  of  weavers.  Mrs.  Earle  has  told  the  story  of 
Weaver  Eose  and  his  family  in  her  book.  Old  Narragamett. 
Eose's  pattern  book  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  he  lets  slip  the  technical  words  of  Elizabethan 
craftsmen. 

We  resign  the  attempt  to  indicate  the  multifariousness 
of  home  life  in  the  American  colonies  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Earle's  industry  has  been  equal  to  the  task, 
and  in  one  chapter  alone^that  on  "  Girls'  Occupations  " — 
she  makes  us  wonder  how  the  day  could  be  long  enough 
for  the  day's  employments.  A  weU-taught  girl  could  raise 
small  stock,  do  dairy  work,  go  marketing,  sew,  knit, 
pickle  and  preserve,  make  a  broom  of  guinea  wheat,  pleat 
and  iron,  pick  live  geese  without  wincing,  scour  pewter, 
boil  fat  into  soap,  plait  straw  into  hats,  work  on  a  netted 
purse  or  Job's  Trouble  quilt,  and  stiU  find  time  to  read 
Doddridge's  sermons  and  confer  with  her  sweetheart. 
And  she  did  but  bear  her  girlish  part  in  the  Arcadian 
economy.  We  cannot  distil  any  more  essences  from  these 
charming  pages.  Fitly  enough,  Mrs.  Earle  ends  with 
a  chapter  on  "Old-time  Flower  Gardens,"  so  that  her 
fragrant  book  is  dissolved  in  fragrance. 


An  Adventuress  on  the  Throne. 

Marysiencka.     By  K.  Waliszewski.     Translated  by  Lady 
Mary  Loyd.     (Heinemann.) 

Lady  Mary  Loyd,  already  favourably  known  as  the 
translator  of  the  fascinating  previously  unpubhshed  letters 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  has  now  given  us  an  excellent 
rendering  of  a  very  clever  book  by  a  GaUicised  Pole. 
M.  Waliszewski  claims  that  his  work  is  an  experiment 
in  historical  style.  Such  it  doubtless  is  to  the  French 
public.  But  (whether  M.  Waliszewski  be  aware  of  it,  or 
whether  it  be  a  curious  coincidence)  to  the  English  public 
it  has  a  derivation.  It  is  a  polite,  a  smoothed,  a  French 
adaptation  of  Carlyle's  historical  methods ;  or  of  some  of 
Carlyle's  methods.  The  introduction  of  dramatic  con- 
versations, based  on  actual  letters  or  documents,  is  its 
main  innovation.  And  this  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great.  The  result  is  very  bright 
and  lively,  if  it  lack  the  depth,  the  richness,  the  genius 
of  Carlyle.  A  work  of  undeniable  talent,  French  to  the 
finger-tips — in  spite  of  the  English  parallel. 

A  GaUicised  Pole,  he  has  written  the  history  of  a  Pole- 
bred  Frenchwoman,  who  became  queen  of  her  adopted 
country.     Marysiencka  was  the   Polish  pet-name   super- 


IIABYSIENCKA. 

induced  upon  her  French  name,  Marie ;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  hybrid  destiny  of  this  singular  adventuress. 
She  was  born  into  a  picturesque  period  and  a  picturesque 
milieu  ;  and  her  story  makes  picturesque  reading.  It  was 
the  late  seventeenth  century,  the  age  of  Charles  II.  and 
Mazarin  and  the  young  Louis  XIV.  She  was  the  com- 
patriot and  contemporary  of  the  Three  Musketeers,  and 
the  Court  which  surrounded  her  first  childhood  was  that 
depicted  in  Twenty  Years  After.  To  understand  her 
character  you  must  read  Dumas.  Not  a  Miladi,  but, 
rather,  a  pretty  Mme.  de  Chevreuse :  her  yearned-for 
paradise  was  the  frivolous  intrigues  of  Saint  Germanis ;  her 
regretted  destiny,  to  assist  in  making  the  history  of  Poland. 
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To  complete  the  incongruous  caprice  of  Fate,  she  became 
the  wife  of  a  mediwval  warrior-hero  bom  out  of  due  time, 
who  might  have  ridden  horse  to  horse  with  Cumr-de-Lion 
at  Aero,  and  shaken  the  beard  of  Sultan  Saladin :  slie 
became  the  wife  of  Sobieski.  An  intrigante  from  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  married  to  Hunniades  or  Scanderbeg 
would  not  be  a  more  "  amazing  marriage." 

She  had  astoundiug  luck,  which  it  can  hardly  be  said 
she  deserved,  and  with  which  she  was  never  contented. 
Marie  do  la  Grange  d'Arquien  (to  g^ve  her  full  titular 
honour)  was  a  daughter  of  a  shady  captain  in  Monsieur's 
Guard,  who  came  of  ancient  but  not  very  exalted  family. 
She  went  to  Poland  as  a  child,  in  the  suite  of  Marie  de 
Gonzagne,  when  that  restless  schemer  set  out  to  marry  the 
then  King  of  Poland.  Marie  de  Gonzagne  took  with  her 
a  bevy  of  French  beauties  who  wanted  Polish  husbands — 
and  got  them.  The  little  Marie  d'Arquien,  it  was  hoped, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  new  French  Queen  of  Poland, 
might  grow  up  to  obtain  a  like  desirable  residt — for 
Polish  nobles  were  rich,  and  had  a  pretty  taste  for  pretty 
faces.  To  her  Poland  was  generous  indeed :  it  gave  her 
two  husbands  and  a  crown.  Little  could  Marie  de 
Gonzagne  have  guessed  that  the  small  d'Arquien  was  one 
day  to  sit  on  her  own  throne !  The  child  had  an  evU 
training  in  an  evil  Court.  The  Court  of  Poland  seems  to 
have  rivalled  the  French  Court  in  corruption,  if  not  in  wit 
and  polish.  Marie  de  Gonzagne's  second  husband,  John 
Casimir  (the  first  soon  died),  was  a  monument  of  in- 
stability. He  had  been  prince,  monk,  and  cardinal ;  and 
had  then  unfrocked  himself,  and  laid  by  the  robes  of 
cardinal  for  the  robes  of  king,  marrying  his  brother's 
widow.  Marie  de  Gonzagne  herself  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Mme.  de  Chevreuse,  Mme.  do  Longueville,  and 
the  dames  galantes  who  intrigued  with  love  and  politics 
through  the  squables  of  the  Fronde.  Under  her  patronage. 
Mile.  d'Arquien  grew  up  what  might  have  been  expected 
— selfish,  luxurious,  dissolute,  with  an  incurable  taste  for 
backstairs  plotting  and  scheming.  Ardent  and  im- 
petuous, her  face  was  her  fortune,  and  she  played  it  for 
all  it  was  worth.  Everyone  made  love  to  her,  Sobieski 
among  the  rest.  But  he  was  a  parvenu,  and  she  wanted 
riches  and  power ;  so  under  the  prudent  guidance  of  the 
Queen  she  married  riches  and  power  in  the  person  of  an 
old  Polish  noble.  He  turned  out  a  drunken  sluggard ; 
Sobieski  was  a  near  neighbour,  and  presently  she  was 
heart  and  soul  in  an  intrigue  with  him. 

What  followed  is  a  cynical  specimen  of  the  manners  of 
the  Court.  The  Queen  was  as  disappointed  in  the 
marriage  as  Marysiencka  (the  Polish  name  is  convenient) 
herself  was.  She  wanted  a  leader  for  the  Court  party, 
and  had  hoped  to  secure  it  by  the  match ;  but  an  inert 
toper  was  useless.  Lubomirski,  leader  of  the  National 
party,  a  kind  of  shuffling  Warwick,  was  threatening  her 
with  arms  over  her  scheme  for  French  succession  to  the 
Crown.  She  fixed  on  Sobieski  as  her  only  hopeful 
champion.  Through  Marysiencka  she  could  influence 
Marysiencka' 8  lover ;  therefore,  as  she  had  blessed  the 
marriage,  she  blessed  the  intrigue,  and  took  it  under  her 
royal  wing.  Charming  morals  !  The  husband,  like  a 
good  fellow,  at  this  precisely  proper  moment  gpracefully 
died,  and  left  his  shoes  for  Sobieski.     Sobieski,  however, 


seemed  in  two  minds  about  stepping  into  them.  II  is 
hesitation  disconcerted  the  royal  plans,  which  required 
that  he  should  at  once  be  made  sure  of ;  and  the  royal 
action  was  prompt.  l^Iarysiencka  laid  a  disgraceful  trap 
for  Iiim,  which  had  been  concocted  by  the  Queen's  own 
royal  mind,  in  collusion  with  the  French  ambassador — a 
Bishop!  Nor  did  Her  Majesty  disdain  her  personal 
assistance  in  the  vile  affair ;  thanks  to  which  Sobieski  was 
successfully  duped  into  a  private  marriage — after  a  decent 
interval  made  into  a  public  one.     Delightful  delicacy ! 

Having  got  her  Sobieski,  she  tire<l  of  him,  betrayed  him, 
and  whisked  off  to  Paris,  where  it  is  not  probable  she  was 
more  faithful  to  his  memory  than  she  had  been  to  his 
person.  He  complained,  indeed,  that  she  had  lived  almost 
wholly  apart  from  him  since  their  marriage.  Poor  man ! 
Such  was  the  tradition  of  the  French  Court.  But  John 
Sobieski,  at  any  rate,  was  in  earnest,  and  waged  passionate 
epistolary  war  of  entreaties  and  upbraidings  against  her. 
We  do  not  share  the  author's  taste  for  Sobieeki's  love- 
letters.  They  are  curious  and  characteristic,  but  they  like 
us  not.  Perfervid,  sincere,  grossly  amatory,  a  sing^ar 
mixture  of  high-flown  expression  with  physical  coarseness 
in  feeling,  they  are  the  love-letters  of  an  amative  Tonuny 
Atkins  who  has  read  Mile,  de  Scudery — if  you  can  conceive 
such  a  fabulous  monster.  But  the  crises  of  Sobieski's 
love-agony  were  exceedingly  hard  on  the  Turk.  Instead 
of  beating  out  his  brains,  he  rushed  to  the  field  and 
knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  infidels;  so  that  a  cruel 
repulse  by  his  wife  was  followed  by  a  g^eat  victory  over 
the  Ottoman. 

In  this  way  Marysiencka  may  have  been  Sobieski's 
"  gad-fly,"  in  the  Socratic  phrase.  But  how  else  she  helped 
him  is  not  over-evident ;  how  she  thwarted  him,  too  evident. 
The  death  of  the  Queen,  followed  by  the  abdication  of 
John  Casimir,  left  his  way  open  to  the  throne ;  but  her 
mind  was  fixed  on  French  intrigue  and  French  g^ld,  she 
never  saw  the  possibility  to  which  a  cleverer  woman  would 
have  urged  him.  It  was  not  French  aid,  to  which  she 
continually  directed  his  attention,  but  his  own  sword  that 
ultimately  raised  him  to  a  dignity  she  was  too  short-sighted 
to  foresee.  The  close  of  Michael's  brief  reign  coincide<l 
with  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Turks,  which  turned  all 
thoughts  on  Sobieski  as  the  national  saviour;  and  his 
election  was  practically  unopposed.  The  little  d'Arquien 
intriguer  was  Queen  of  Poland.  In  that  capacity  she 
proved  herself  a  superb  marplot.  If  her  husband  had 
any  large  project  of  policy  on  hand,  she  cut  across  it  with 
some  petty  intrigue  for  a  petty  personal  end,  and  sent  it  to 
the  ground.  It  was  in  no  little  degree  owing  to  her  that 
the  sole  great  action  of  her  husband's  disappointing  reign 
was  the  immortal  relief  of  Vienna,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
expansion  of  Turkey,  and  set  the  name  of  John  Sobieski 
among  the  heroes  of  Christendom.  She  ceased  her  infi- 
delities, it  is  true,  and  became  a  much  more  tolerable  wife. 
But  she  was  growing  old,  and  the  time  for  infidelities  was 
passed.  After  his  death,  she  finishe*!  her  career  by  dividing 
the  family  interest,  and  so  preventing  all  chance  of  the 
crown  remaining  in  Sobieski's  family.  Having  th»is  ruined 
her  sons  and  herself,  she  retired  to  Rome.  Even  there  she 
finally  contrived  to  quarrel  with  the  Government ;  and  at 
last  ended  her  days,  poor  and  overlooked,  in  her  native 
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France.  For  a  more  favourable  view  of  her  than  ours, 
read  M.  Waliszewskl's  cUarming  book,  which  says  all  that 
can  be  8ai<l,  and  without  partiality.  She  was  the  victim  of 
a  bad  Court,  an  unscrupulous  patroness,  and  her  own 
beauty,  no  doubt;  but,  like  Louis  XIV.,  we  cannot  like 
her. 


"  O  Sovran  Blanc  !  " 

Tlu  Amah  of  Mont  Blanc.  By  Charles  Edward  Mathews, 
sometiiue  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  a 
Chapter  on  the  Geology  of  the  Mountain  by  Prof. 
T.  G.  Bonney.     (Fisher  Un win.     21e.net.) 

Tin;  unique  charm  of  Mont  Blanc  lies  in  its  surpassing 
grandeur  and  its  wealth  of  associations.  The  mountaineer 
with  a  passion  for  adventure  may  no  longer  think  it  worthy 
of  his  steel,  but  he  must  continue  to  reverence  it  for  its 
beauty,    and   as   the   cradle   of  the   art  ho  loves.      The 
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"Annals  "  before  us  are  little  more  than  the  story,  gathered 
with  infinite  labour  from  a  hundred  obscure  sources,  of  tlie 
first  attempts  to  reach  the  summit.  The  name  "Mont 
Blanc"  appears  for  the  first  time  in  literature  in  1744. 
Up  to  that  time  there  is  no  record  that  the  idea  of 
climbing  the  mountain  had  ever  been  conceived ;  but, 
in  1760,  a  naturalist  of  Geneva,"  Horace  Bonodict  de 
Saussure,  offered — in  the  interests  of  science — a  tempting 
reward  to  the  man  who  sliould  find  liis  way  to  the 
top,  and,  in  1786,  Jacques  Balmat,  a  Chamonix  peasant, 
achieved  the  feat,  and  claimed  the  reward,  and  the 
following  yonr  fulfilled  for  M.  de  Saussure  the  dream 
of  his  life  by  leading  him  also  to  the  summit.  These 
two  men  are  now  commemorated  in  Chamonix  by  the 
well-known  bronze,  but  it  has  always  been  a  ({uestion 
whether   at  least  a  third  of  tlie  honour  is  not  due  to  a 


certain  Dr.  Pacoard,  who  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
played  no  less  important  a  part  than  Balmat  in  the  first 
ascent.  The  evidence  is  conflicting;  but  Mr.  Mathews 
unh'esitatingly  pronounces  for  Paccard,  and  demands  his 
rehabilitation.  The  first  woman  to  reach  the  summit  was 
the  peasant  Maria  Paradis,  in  1809;  the  next,  in  1838, 
was  MUe.  Honriette  d'Angeville,  who,  it  has  been  some- 
what unfairly  affinned,  "planted  the  flag  of  feminine 
alpinism."  To  modern  women  climbers  Mr.  Mathews 
refers  without  particularising.  Can  the  Alpine  Club  be 
in  danger? 

The  story  of  the  early  attempts  on  the  mountain — 
successful  and  unsuccessful — and  of  the  comparatively 
rare  ascents  during  the  next  seventy  years,  is  a  story  of 
extraordinary  fascination;  even  though  "everybody  climbs 
Mont  Blanc  now,"  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
making  of  wills  at  the  start,  or  the  holding  of  thanks- 
giving services  on  the  return. 

The  change  began  in  1851,  when  the  celebrated  Albert 

Smith — whose  initials  Doug- 
las Jerrold  once  said  only 
expressed  two-thirds  of  the 
truth — having  managed  to 
struggle  to  the  top  more  dead 
than  alive,  came  home  and 
introduced  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
great  British  Public  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Tlie  national 
imagination  was  touched,  a 
fashion  was  sot,  and  since 
then  the  mountain  has  been 
visited  and  climbed  by  an 
increasing  number  of  people, 
not  only  from  England,  but 
from  every  part  of  the 
world.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Mathews's  book,  in  striking 
contrast  as  it  is  with  Smith's 
panorama,  will  contribute 
towards  a  somewhat  similar 
result,  and,  in  addition  to 
strengthening  love  already 
established,  will  prepare 
much  new  ground.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  regret  that  this 
should  be  so.  The  chief  use  of  moxmtains  is  to  educate  us — 
"  to  startle  the  lethargy  of  the  human  soul  with  the  deep  and 
pure  agitation  of  astonishment" — and  the  more  people 
that  can  be  brought  under  their  inHuence,  whether  by 
diligence  or  excursion  train,  in  bivouac  or  hotel,  the  better 
for  us  all.  Mr.  Mathews  and  the  older  mountaineers 
bemoan  the  changed  conditions  ;  but  they  forget  that 
emotion  is  largely  coloured  by  association,  and  that  a 
sunset  from  the  comfortable  bench  of  the  Mulets,  the 
untired  start  by  moonlight  across  the  waste  of  snows,  the 
first  gleam  of  gold  on  the  Dome,  the  welcome  hospitality 
of  the  Valkot,  the  excitement  of  the  ridgo  of  the  groat 
Bosse  in  a  wind  biting  shrewdly,  the  sublimity  of  the 
summit,  can  only  leave  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has 
never  known  anything  better  unspeakable  and  inefface- 
able memories. 
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Of  course  no  concealment  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Mont 
Blanc  has  claimed  its  victims.  Guides  and  travellers, 
forty-seven  men  in  all,  have  perished  on  it  since  the  first 
accident  in  1820 — nearly  all,  if  we  may  accept  Mr. 
Mathews's  authority,  from  the  neglect  of  proper  precautions. 
The  generalisation  is  probably  as  sound  in  the  mountains 
aa  elsewhoro,  and  yet  it  will  never  satisfy  the  fearful.  An 
avalanche  that  kills  one  man  may  be  as  much  "  an  act  of 
God  " — as  our  fathers  loved  to  call  it — as  the  appalling 
disaster  to  which  the  illustration  we  reproduce  refers,  and 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Mathews  himself,  "  could  neither 
have  been  pre<licted  nor  averted." 

"  Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  sub-glacial  drainage,  in 
some  manner  never  precisely  ascertained,"  we  read,  "  a 
lake  was  formed  under  the  Tcte  Rousse  glacier,  in  which 
an  enormous  body  of  water  was  pent  up  at  a  spot  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Between  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of  July,  1 892,  the  ice 
that  held  up  the  lake  gave  way.  The  water  swept  in  a 
torrent  of  tremendous  force  over  the  Desert  de  Pierre 
Eonde,  gathering  up  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  and  stones 
in  its  course.  It  passed  with  a  terrible  roar  under  the 
hamlet  of  Bionnassay,  which  it  did  not  injure,  destroyed 
half  the  village  of  Bisnay,  on  the  high  road  between 
Cuntamines  and  St.  Gervais,  and,  tearing  up  trees  by  the 
roots  as  it  went  along,  joined  the  main  river  of  the  Bon 
Nant ;  following  its  bed  and  destroying  on  its  way  the  old 
Pont  du  Diablo,  it  hurled  its  seething  flood  of  water, 
timber,  stones,  and  mud  upon  the  solid  buildings  of  the 
establishment  [the  Baths  of  St.  Gervais],  and  crushed  them 
into  fragments ;  then  crossing  the  Chamunix-road,  it 
spread  itself  out  in  the  form  of  a  hideous  fan  over  the 
valley  of  the  Arve,  destroying  part  of  the  village  of  Le 
Faget  on  its  way.  Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  St.  Gervais, 
which  claimed  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  victims." 

Though  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  human  foresight 
will  ever  be  able  entirely  to  avert  such  catastrophes  as 
this,  the  climber,  it  is  urged,  may  safeguard  himself  by 
ordinary  precautions.  But  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Mathews's 
eloquent  pleading,  these  precautions  will  not  always  be 
taken,  and  men,  even  the  most  experienced,  will  continue 
to  be  killed — and  in  a  better  cause,  it  seems  to  us,  than 
most  of  those  who  fall  in  battle. 

The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  paper  and  type  ,leave 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  the  six  electrotype  reproductions  of 
photographs  by  Signer  Vittorio  Sella  are,  with  one  exception, 
entirely  worthy  of  the  beautiful  and  majestic  mountain 
they  represent ;  the  numerous  other  illustrations  have 
historic,  if  not  artistic  interest ;  the  map  is  good  and  clear ; 
the  science  is  adequate  ;  and  the  appendices,  especially  the 
Bibliography  and  the  Facsimile  of  Martel's  Pamphlet, 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  volume. 


Celtic  Drama. 


T/ui  Ifeather  Field  and  Maeve.     By  Edward  Martyn.     With 
an  Introduction  by  George  Moore.     (Duckworth  ) 

TuE  weakness  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  as  a  literary  critic, 
lies  in  his  failure  to  realise  the  importance  for  an  artist 
of  independence.  Hence  his  extravagant  laudation  of 
ilr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  clever  padiche  of  Celtic  dream  in  "  The 


Secret  I^)so " ;  and  hence  he  telle  u«  now,  almost  in  a 
breath,  that  Mr.  F/lwarl  Martyn's  "  Hoather  Field"  will 
"  hold  its  own  by  the  side  of  '  The  Wild  I>uck,'  or 
•  Macbeth,'  or  '  Hamlet,'  "  ;  and  that  it  ie  "  the  first  play 
written  in  English  inspired  by  the  examples  of  Ibsen." 
The  second  statement  contains  a  truth.  Mr.  Martyn  is  at 
present  of  all  things  derivative :  on  echo,  not  an  indi- 
vidual voice.  He  gives  you  tlie  persistent  symbolism  of 
Maeterlinck,  the  eerie  glamour  and  mystic  whisperings  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeots,  the  sordid  s*)tting»— though,  indeed,  a 
touch  of  sordidness  belongs  to  a  certain  side  of  the  Irish 
temperament— of  Ibsen  himself.  Therefore  we  discount 
Mr.  Moore's  praise,  for  which,  in<leed,  we  hare  a  notion 
that  Mr.  Martyn  himself  must  blush. 

It    is    somewhat    hard    upon    him   to  oome  into  the 
world    thus    prefaced,    for    his   work    is    by  no    means 
without  merit.      Both   in    "  The   Ileatlier    Field  "    and 
in    "  Maeve "    the    central   theme  —  it   is  the  same    in 
both  plays,  the  incompatibility  of  the  idealist  of  dreams 
with  real  life — is  well  grasped  and  presented.     In   "  The 
Hoather  Field  "  the  idealist.  Garden  Tyrrell,  has  married 
a  wife  who  sets  to  work  to  civilise  him.     He  carries  his 
idealism  into  the  reclamation  of  a  heather  field  on  his 
estate;  and  this  field,   which   ultimately  breaks  out  into 
its  native  wildness  and  ruins  him,    becomes  a  symbol  of 
his  own  un tameable  temperament.      The   poetry  of  the 
man  is  well  brought  out,  and  there  is  a  good  dramatic 
scone  where  his  wife  brings  in  the  mad  doctors  to  spy  for 
signs  of    insanity  in  his  imaginative  talk.     But  Grace 
Tyrrell  herself  is  surely  theatrical  in    the    bad    sense. 
"Although  all  right  and  good  sense  are  on  the  wife's 
side,"   says  Mr.  Moore,   "the  sympathy  is  always  with 
Garden."     Naturally,  for  the  dice  are  loa<led  by  making 
the  wife   an   unnatural   and  vindictive  shrew.     Another 
weakness  in  the  play  is  the  number  of  slightly-sketched 
minor  characters.     This  appears  to  be  a  concession  lees  to 
the  spirit  of  drama  than  to  the  eonvenancti  of  a  modem 
representation.     But  a  tragedy,  if  it  is  to  be  truly  tragic, 
must  pass  as  nearly  as  possible   in   solitude.     Numben 
stifle  it. 

In  "  Maeve  "  the  idealist  heroine  is  to  be  married  to  an 
Englishman  rich  enough  to  restore  the  faded  glories  of 
the  house  of  the  O'Heynes,  Prince  of  Burren.  Up  to  the 
day  of  her  wedding  she  dreams  over  the  fairy  lore  of 
Erin,  and  in  the  white  moonlight  Queen  Maeve — Queen 
Mab,  we  suppose — bears  her  off  to  the  fairy  calm.  There 
is  some  pretty  writing. 

M.v.  [wittfullij] :  "  He  ij  the  only  one  I  hare  ever  lored. 
Let  me  stay.     I  hear  him  coming." 

Fin.  (Jriijhtmed) :  '•  You  hear  him ?  " 

Ma.  {pointing  loimrtU  the  abbey) :  "  Yds,  there — far  away 
— comiag  on  the  wing*  of  the  Msrcli  wind.  Don't  yoa 
hear  ?  " 

Fix.  :  "  I  hear  the  bitter  wind,  Msere,  through  our  old 
ash-trees." 

Ma.  {uniting  in  revene) :  "  The  fairy  March  wind  which 
races  at  twilight  over  oar  fields,  turniog  them  to  that 
strange  pale  beauty,  like  the  beaaty  of  a  fnirjr's  face— oh, 
it  is  fit  that  my  beloved  chould  ride  on  such  a  steed." 

Fix.  :  "  Dearest,  you  most  go  to  rest.  He  will  nerer 
come.     He  is  dead." 

Ma.  :*' Ho  is  not  dead.  He  will  come.  I  know  he  will. 
But  the  way  is  loug.     A  long — long  \ray." 
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Fin.  :    "A  long  way,  indeed,  without  beginning  and 
without  end." 

Ma.  :  "  It  began  from  the  land  of  everlasting  youth." 
Fin.  :  "  You  have  often  told  me  of  that  land— Tirnan- 
ogue,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Ma.  :  "  The  Celtic  dream-land  of  ideal  beauty.     There 

he   lives   in   never-fading   freshness   of   youth.      {With   a 

steadfast  visionary  look.)     I  am  haunted  by  a  boyish  face, 

close-hooded,  with  short  gold  hair ;  and  every  movement 

of  his  slender,  faultless  bofly  goes  straight  to  my  heart 

like  a  fairy  melody.     Oh,  he  has  a  long  way  to  journey, 

for  that  land  of  beauty  was  never  so  far  away  as  it  is 

to-night !  " 

But  the  play  would  never  "act."     It  has  the  worst  of 

faults,  an  aurora  horealis  and  a  ghostly  procession  emerging 

to  the  sound  of  harps  like  vapour  from  the  cairn.     Even 

Celtic  glamour  will  not  survive  a  lime-light  aurora  horealis, 

and  the   kind   of  vaporous   ghost   that   they   make  with 

gauze. 

Celt,  Saxon,  and  Norman. 

The  Foundations  of  England.     By  Sir  James  H.  Eamsay 

of  Banff,  Bart.,  M.A.     2  vols.     (Sonnenschein.     24s.) 
Six  years  ago  Sir  James  Eamsay  gave,  in  his  Lancaster 
and   York,  an  instalment,  first  in  time,  last  in  design,  of 
an  intended  summary  of  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  English  history.    Those  volumes  covered  a  period  of  pre- 
cisely eighty-five  years,  and  the  prospect  of  the  whole  work, 
written  upon  such  a  scale,  became  sufficiently  alarming. 
It  is  not  to  be  so.     Sir  James  Eamsay  has  turned  from 
the  end  to  the  beginning  of  his  task,  and  in  another  two 
volumes  has  polished  off  twelve  of  his  fifteen  centuries. 
The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  origins,  from  the  earliest 
glimmer  of  these  islands  in  history  down  to  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  the  second  takes  up  the  tale  of 
the  Conquest,  and  pushes  on  through  the  four  following 
reigns.     Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  remain,  and 
one  may  reasonably  calculate  that  another  four  volumes 
at  most  will  see  the  end  of  them.     Even  so,  it  wUI  make 
a  goodly  work — the  work  of  a  lifetime  ;  for  before  a  line 
was  published,  the  book  had  been  on  the  stocks  a  full 
score  of  years.     Obviously,  we  cannot,  in  the  space  at  our 
command,  attempt  any  detailed  estimate  or  criticism   of 
such  a  book ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  in  'the 
briefest  fashion  its  chief  qualities   and   its   place  among 
histories.     That  place  will  be,  we  think,  rather  that  of  a 
book  of  reference  than  anything  else.     Sir  James  Eamsay 
is   a   thoroughly   learned   and   a   thoroughly  industrious 
man.    He  has  worked  over,  with  immense  care,  the  masses 
of  material,  the  innumerable  special  studies,  bearing  upon 
his  subject.     His  analysis  and  summary  of  them  is  both 
careful  and  just.     His  book  might  serve  for  many  years 
as  a  thread  to  hold  together  the  results  of  later  research. 
But  that  it  will  ever  be,  even  in  the  better  sense,  popular, 
or  that,  when  once  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  adequate  digest 
of  the  existing  state  of  historical  knowledge,  it  will  endure, 
we  do  not  believe.     Eor  it  has  not  the  saving  grace  of 
literary  quality.     Erudite   as  he  is.   Sir  James  Eamsay 
cannot  write  a  bit.     His   composition   and   his  phrasing 
are  alike  tedious,  flat,  and  uninspired.     Of  the  structural 
distinction   between  sentence  and  paragraph   he  has  no 


conception.  Life,  colour,  movement,  picturesqueness, 
humour,  enthusiasm,  are  not  his.  His  volumes  are  most 
useful  on  the  shelf,  but  they  cannot  be  read.  We  defy 
anyone  —  except  a  reviewer  —  to  read  them  straight 
through.  Macaulay  might  have  done  it,  for  Macaulay 
read  Guicciardini  and  Nares,  or  implies  that  he  did  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  Macaulay  is  dead.  It  is  fair  to  try  Sir 
James  Eamsay  upon  some  of  the  occasions  where  the 
purple  patch  would  be  only  reasonable.  If  you  do  it, 
you  will  find  that  Hastings  fails,  the  White  Ship  fails, 
the  death  of  Euf us  fails,  and  that  this  is  the  characterisa- 
tion of  the  Conqueror : 

William  the  Great,  as  men  of  his  time  called  him,  was 
a  man  of  wonderful  parts,  and  accomplished  many  thiugs ; 
but  he  does  not  present  a  many-sided  character  for  study. 
We  have  in  him  a  most  masterful  man  of  blood  and  iron ; 
of  great  intelligence,  energy,  and  good  sense ;  one  who 
could  be  mean,  but  not  petty ;  perfectly  seMsh,  un- 
shrinking in  purpose,  determined  to  win  at  all  hazards, 
and  absolutely  reckless  as  to  the  means  he  might  employ 
or  the  misery  he  might  inflict  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends. 
He  was  a  man  more  hated  than  loved,  probably  even  more 
feared  than  hated.  In  the  words  of  the  Peterborough 
writer,  "he  was  over  all  measure  stark  [i.e.,  stem)  to  the 
men  who  withstood  his  will.  .  .  .  He  recked  naught  of 
their  hate  ;  they  must  all  follow  his  will  if  they  would  live 
or  keep  lands  or  goods."  But  William  was  not  wantonly 
cruel  or  capricious.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  a 
purpose  and  did  it  thoroughly.  This  was  perhaps  his 
best  point  as  a  ruler.  Men  knew  what  to  expect,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  his  measures  iu  the  end  worked  for 
humauity.  His  politic  self-restraint  was  not  less  remark- 
able than  his  promptitude.  As  he  knew  when  to  strike, 
so  also  he  knew  when  to  stop.  Essentially  vindictive,  he 
could  always  swallow  his  wrath  if  he  found  that  the 
gratification  of  his  passion  would  cost  him  too  dear. 

Pedestrian,  is  it  not  ?  In  his  earlier  preface  Sir  James 
Eamsay  mildly  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  a  "  drum  and 
trumpet "  historian.  The  suggestion  raises  a  smile.  His 
battles  do  not  certainly  move  us,  as  the  ballad  of  Chevy- 
Chase  moved  Sidney,  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 


He  found  his  work,  but  far  behind 

Lay  something  that  he  could  not  flud — 

Deep  springs  of  passion  that  can  make 

A  life  sublime  for  others'  sake. 

And  lend  to  work  the  living  glow 

That  saints  and  bards  and  heroes  know. 

The  power  lay  there — unfolded  power — 

A  bud  that  never  bloomed  a  flower ; 

For  half  beliefs  and  jaded  moods 

Of  worldlings,  critics,  cynics,  prudes, 

Lay  round  his  jjath,  and  dimmed  and  chilled 

Illusions  past.     Hiffh  hopes  were  killed ; 

But  Duty  lived.     He  sought  not  far 

The  "  might  be  "  in  the  things  that  are ; 

His  ear  caught  no  celestial  strain  ; 

He  dreamt  of  no  millennial  reign. 

Brave,  true,  uuhoping,  calm,  austere, 

He  laboured  in  a  narrow  sphere. 

And  found  in  work  his  spirit  needs — 

The  last,  if  not  the  best  of  creeds. 

Frmn  Mr.  II'.  E.  Lecky's  "  PoeTns,' 
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.  Notes  on  New  Books. 

Wab. 

In  these  days  war  books  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the 
wars  which  inspire  them.  Chitral  and  Oiudurnian  are  still  in 
our  miuds,  and  now  come  two  works  on  Cuba.  The  ITar  in 
Cuba  (Smith  &  ElderJ  is  by  Mr.  John  Black  Atkins,  who  went 
out  to  New  York,  Tampa,  and  Cuba  as  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Oaardian,  his  duty  being  to  supplement  news 
rather  than  to  convey  it  at  first  hand.  A  light  volume  in  a  red 
cover,  printed  in  large  type,  and  throughout  interesting,  Mr. 
Atkins's  book  should  be  read  if  only  as  a  commentary  on 
Mr.  Kipling's  hortatory  verses,  "Take  up  the  White  Man's 
Burden."  For  Mr.  Atkins  goes  to  the  root  of  things,  and  gives 
us  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  facts  of  the  struggle.  His  book  is 
full  of  human  touches  and  by-way  facts,  conversations,  anec- 
dotes, and  woll-foundod  comment.  Here  is  a  story.  While 
many  of  the  U.S.  transports  were  more  or  less  under  the  fire 
of  the  Punta  Oarda  batteries,  and  while  everyone  on  board  the 
Santiago  had  still  a  whole  skin  and  a  flery  heart,  a  poor  private 
lay  on  a  stretcher,  prosaically  dying  of  bronchitis  : 

Nothing  could  be  done  except  to  place  him  between  the 
two  doors,  where  the  hot  draught  blew  on  him.  The 
sound  of  the  firing  appeared  to  break  in  on  his  mind  and 
harass  him  deeply.  While  we  were  being  fired  at,  men  ran 
excitedly  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other  to  see 
where  the  shells  struck,  and  twice,  at  least,  someone  (quite 
inadvertently)  ran  his  foot  against  the  stretcher,  which 
stood  rather  in  the  way,  and  the  sick  man  gulped.  The 
accident  was  just  an  incident  of  warfare ;  everyone  desired 
to  be  kind  to  this  man,  but  all  the  circumstances  en- 
couraged carelessness.  So  he  went  on  to  his  death  in  a 
black  eddy,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  stream  of  war,  while 
excitement  and  laughter  were  about  him. 

Mr.  Atkins's  narrative  is  graphic  and  enthralling  ;    quite   a 
document. 

Mr.   Richard  Harding  Davis  is  a  novelist  with  an  eye  for 
effects.     He  writes  easily,  if  with  no  great  distinction.     He  is 
active,  and  he  takes  the  hail  of  bullets  and  the  fall  of  shells  as 
part  of  a  war  correspondent's  day's  work.     In  The  Cuban  ami 
Porto  Rican  Campaign  (Heinemann)  he  has  run  together  the 
story  of  all  he  saw  as  correspondent  of  a  New  York  journal 
during  the  late  campaign.      The  result  is  a   book    for  the 
general  reader  rather  than  for  the  military  student.     It  is  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  American  soldier,  his  bravery 
and    his    bounce,   and  a   very  plain-spoken   depreciation   of 
General  Shafter.     We  do  not  envy  the  General's  feelings  on 
reading  such  a  passage  as  this,  although,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time  the  columns  of  the  Press  have  hardened  him  to  criticism : 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  he  said  hope- 
lessly to  a  foreign  attache:   "  I  am  prostrate  in  body  and 
mind."   He  could  confess  this  to  a  stranger,  and  yet,  so  great 
was  the  obstinacy,  so  great  the  vanity  and  self-confidence 
of  the  man,  that,  although  he  held  the  lives  and  health  of 
13,000  soldiers  in  his  care,  he  did  not  ask  to  be  relieved  of 
his  command.    .    .    .    His  self-oomplacency  was  so  great 
that,  in  spite  of  blunder  after  blunder,  folly  upon  folly, 
and    mistake    upon    mistake,    he    still    believed    himself 
infallible,  still  bullied  his  inferior  oiHcers,  and  still  cursed 
from  his  cot. 
In  spite  of  gross  mismanagement,  unnecessary  hardships,  and 
suffering  that  might  have  been  avoided,   the  rank  and  tile 
behaved  admirably ;  but  in  his  endeavour  to  glorify  the  "  boys  " 
of  his  native  land,  we  are  inclined  to  smile  when  Mr.  Davis 
wishes  us  to  be  most  serious.     For  example :  A  youth,  being 


badly  wounded,  was  given  over  to  the  ■nrgeona.  The  operation 
being  over,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  regarded  the  turgeona  Morn- 
fuUy.  "  Then  he  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side  on  the  pillow 
and  smiled  up  at  them.  '  Ah,  you'se  can't  kill  me,'  be  whia- 
pered.  '  I'm  a  Now  Yorker,  by  God  I  You'se  can't  kill  me.'  " 
"That,"  remarks  Mr.  Davis,  stopping,  no  doubt,  to  wave  his 
pen  in  the  air,  "  is  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  sunk  the  Hpanish 
fleet  at  Manila  and  at  Santiago,  and  of  the  crew  of  the  warship 
that  is  named  after  the  city  of  New  York."  Apart  from  this 
example,  and  a  few  others  scattered  through  the  pages,  of 
"  young  America's  way,"  the  book  may  be  recommended  aa  a 
bright  and  very  readable  account  of  the  campaign  as  the  author 
of  Oallager  saw  it. 

History. 

The  integrity  of  a  series— viz.,  "  Builders  of  Great  Britain  " — 
rather  than  a  definite  need,  is  met  by  Sir  Alexander  John 
Arbuthnot's  Lord  Clive  (Unwin).  Biographies  of  Cliye  are 
numerous,  and  Maoaulay's  essay,  founded  on  Malcolm's  Life, 
has  had  an  immense  circulation.  At  the  same  time  Sir  A.  J. 
Arbuthnot's  new  Life  has  a  character  of  its  own.  It  doe* 
not  treat  Clive  so  badly  as  Caraccioli's  does,  nor  so  generously 
as  Sir  John  Malcolm's  biography.  Sir  John  Arbuthnot 
holds,  that  although  Clive  was  "  doubtless  at  times  un- 
scrupulous, what  he  did  he  never  attempted  to  conceal,  nor 
was  there  anything  in  his  conduct  or  his  character  to  which  the 
term  '  base '  could  fitly  be  applied."  Looking  through  these 
pages,  we  observe  that  the  author  does  not  throw  the  oold 
water  of  doubt  on  the  story  of  Olive's  duel  with  an  officer 
whom  he  had  accused  of  cheating : 

Clive,  having  fired  at,  and  missed,  his  antagonist,  the 
latter  came  close  up  to  him,  and,  holding  his  pistol  to  his 
head,  desired  him  to  ask  for  his  life,  which  Clive  did.  His 
opponent  then  called  upon  him  to  retract  his  assertions 
regarding  unfair  play,  and,  on  his  refusal,  threatened  to 

shoot  him.     "  Fire  and  be  d d,"  was  Clive's  reply.     "  I 

said  you  cheated,  and  I  say  so  still,  and  I  will  never  pay 
you." 
Sir  John  Arbuthnot  justly  points  out  that  Browning's 
version  of  this  story  in  his  dramatic  idyll,  "  Clive,"  omits  all 
mention  of  the  officer's  demand  that  Clive  should  beg  for  his 
life,  and  Clive's  compliance.  Browning  also  embellished  the 
story  by  making  the  officer  acknowledge  his  guilt  under  the 
spell  of  Clive's  righteous  anger.  The  frontispiece  portrait  of 
Lord  Clive  is  from  a  painting  at  Powis  Castle.  Who  was  the 
painter  ? 

The  chief  interest  of  Austria  to  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day  is  that  she  is  one  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  a 
bulwark  against  the  westward  advance  of  Russia.  In  this 
connexion  her  relations  with  the  States  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student  of  politics,  and  Mr. 
Whitman  is,  therefore,  quite  justified  in  adding  Anstrin  to  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin's  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.  Austria, 
though  a  strangely  composite  nation,  has  had  a  past  of  great 
influence  on  the  history  of  Europe  ;  and  from  the  time  when 
she  began  to  represent  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  there  have 
been  few  wars  and  disputes  in  which  she  has  not  borne  her 
share  -  generally  to  her  detriment — her  fortune  lying  in  the 
successful  marriages  of  her  ruling  family.  Again,  Europe 
owes  Austria  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  Ottoman  invasion  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  tide  of 
conquest  rolled  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna,  and  for  having 
saved  all  but  the  Balkan  peninsula  from  being  overrun  by  the 
warriors  of  Solyman  and  Mahomet.  The  quarrels  with  Hungary 
and  the  neighbouring  States  are  of  but  little  interest  to  English 
readers,  though  they  have  gone  on  through  the  centuries  to 
almost  our  own  day.     What  is  of  real  valne,  is  to  trace  the 
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gradual  decadence  of  Austria  as  the  great  Central  European 
Power,  and  her  steady  disappi-arauce  from  Western  European 
politics.  The  absorption  of  Bosnia  was  a  great  step  towards 
the  East,  which  even  the  alliance  with  Germany  cannot  over- 
balance. This  is  brought  out  fairly  well  in  Mr.  Whitman's 
book,  which,  however,  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  a  history 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  but  of  the  German  provinces 
so  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Hapsburghs. 
The  book  is  afflicted  with  a  lamentable  index.  This  series 
would  be  increased  in  value  tenfold  if  it  had  good  and  sufficient 
indices. 

Theology. 

In  Our  Prayer  Booh:  Conformity  and  Conscience  (Smith, 
Elder)  Canon  Page  Roberts  furnishes  another  demonstration  of 
the  convenient  elasticity  of  the  Anglican  formularies.  That 
nothing  within  the  boards  of  the  Prayer  Book  contradicts  the 
definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  freely  asserted  for 
fifty  years ;  the  Canon  of  Canterbury  shows  with  humorous 
ingenuity  that  such  stumbling-blocks  as  priestly  absolution 
and  the  unkind  threats  of  the  pseudo-Atbanasius  need  consti- 
tute no  bar  to  religious  communion  with  the  most  primitive  or 
the  most  rationalistic  of  Puiitans.  So,  from  one  side  as  from 
the  other,  shall  the  see  of  St.  Augustine  be  found  the  rallyiug- 
point  of  a  perplexed  Christendom. 

The  holy  Land  in  Geography  and  in.  History  (S.  W.  Partridge) 
is  the  title  shared  by  two  volumes  of  which  the  author  is  an 
American  scholar,  Mr.  Townsend  MacCoun.  They  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  we  are  driven  to 
suppose  that  this  class  of  preceptor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  of  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  and  inquiring 
character.  The  results  of  the  latest  investigations  are  pre- 
sented to  him  in  a  highly  condensed  form,  illustrated  by  some 
three  hundred  maps,  physical  and  political ;  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  ins  and  outs  of  Palestinian  strata,  and  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  Syrian  history,  should  soon  be  an  astonishment  to  the  manes 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Bells. 
Other  folk  than    campanologists   will   find    much   that   is 
interesting  in    The    Church   Bella   of  Iluatinydonshire,  by  the 
Rev.   T.   M.    N.    Owen,     M.A.    (Jarrold).      The    book    con- 
tains 1-iy  quarto  pages,  which  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  wakeful- 
ness by  numerous  woodcuts,  Gothic  letterings,  churchwardens' 
accounts,  &o.     Mr.  Owen  is  the  rector  of  a  Huntingdonshire 
village,  and  we  imagine  that  the  six  years  which  he  hao  spent 
in  putting  this  book  together  have  brought  him  the  consola- 
tions, as  well  as  the  burdens,  of  his  task.     In  his  Preface,  Mr. 
Owen  drops  a  remark  which  enables  us  to  picture  him  as  one 
of    two  clergymen    in    a    dog-cart,   bowling   serenely   along 
between  the  hedges  fragrant  with  dog-rose ;  their  talk  being 
of  "ancients,"  and  the  tenor  of  Hamerton — "  a  good  bell" — 
and    the    Ellacombe    chiming    apparatus,    and    the  iniquity 
of    clapper-tying,     until    the    hedges    open    and  the   church 
tower  of   Stukeley  Parva,  or  Pidley-cum-Fenton,    appearing 
in   sight,   turns    their    thoughts    to    the    immediate  joys   of 
research    among    the     rafters     and    jackdaws.      The     most 
interesting  part   of    Mr.    Owen's   book  is  that  in  which  he 
discusses    the    quaint    "Local    Uses"    to   which  church   bells 
are  put  in  the  county.     The   Death   Knell  in  Huntingdon- 
shire is  usually  3x3  for  a  man,  3x2  for  a  woman,  and  very 
often   3x1    for  a  chUd.       In    Dorsetshire   these   informing 
strokes  come  at  the  end  or  tail  of  the  ordinary  tolling  :  hence 
the  saying,  "  Nine  tailors  (tailers)  make  a  man."     The  "  uses  " 
of  bell-ringing  in  Huntingdonshire  are  many  and  curious.     In 
no  fewer   than   twenty-one  villages   one    or    more  bells   are 
sounded  after  morning  service  (as  well  as  before)  on  Sunday. 
It  is  not  suspected  by  the  yokels  that  these  peals  are  survivals 


of  the  Sanctus  peal  in  the  Mass,  but  such  is  probably  the  fact. 
One  Sanctus  Bell  survives  at  Great  Staughton,  unused  and  un- 
roped.  The  county  contiins  forty-eight  pre-Reformation  bells. 
At  Brampton  there  is  a  "Priest  Bell,"  which  is  rung  only  at 
fires,  its  tone  being  shrill,  and  it  is  locally  known  as  "  The  Old 
R  C.  Priests'  Bell."  There  are  but  two  instances  of  the  curfew 
left  in  Huntingdonshire ;  but  the  Paucake  Bell  (on  Shrove 
Tuesday)  and  the  Gleaning  Bell  (during  harvest)  are  heard  in 
a  good  many  villages.  We  do  but  indicate  the  scope  and 
atmosphere  of  a  book  which  is  an  important  contribution  to 
campanology. 

Travel. 

Dr.  Nansen's  Farthest  North  U  now  supplemented  by  the 
story  of  his  right-hand  man,  Lieut.  Hjalmar  Johansen,  who 
was  Nansen's  sole  companion  in  his  long  sledge  journey 
across  the  ice  in  search  of  the  North  Pole.  Lieut.  Johansen's 
story  do9s  not  add  much  to  the  information  we  derived  from 
Nansen's  far  bulkier  work ;  nevertheless  With  Nansen  in  the 
North  (Ward,  Lock)  is  not  the  leis  aooeptable.  As  translated  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Brffikstad,  it  is  an  easy-running  narrative,  simple  and 
vivid  in  every  line.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  suggestive 
than  its  ending,  which,  if  not  new  to  those  who  have  read 
Nansen's  book,  boars  repeiting.  One  day  the  two  bearde-', 
grimy,  blubber-fed  travellers  were  startled  to  hear  the  barking 
of  dogs,  indicating  the  presence  of  man.  Nansen  went  oft'  to 
investigate,  while  Johansen's  shirt  waved  heavily  on  a  pole. 
Suddenly  Johansen  saw  a  solitary  figure,  like  a  dot  on  the  eternal 
snows.  It  apjiroached  and  revealed  itself  as  a  man ;  he  wore 
decent  clothes  and  his  face  was  washed.  This  was  Mr.  Child,  of 
the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Burgess  and  Mr.  Fisher,  the  botanist;  and  then  came  wander- 
ing by — lots  of  people,  including  Mr.  Jackson.  There  was  a 
debacle  of  solitude.  A  "  well-spread  table,"  hot  water,  table- 
cloths, chairs,  and  soap  were  provided ;  and  if  the  travellers 
retained  a  doubt  that  they  htd  reached  the  abodes  of  civilisation 
it  was  dispelled  when  the  Jaokson-Harmsworth  musical-box 
began  to  tinkle  in  the  Arctic  night. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Oppenheim  is  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1897  he  lusted  to  climb  untrodden  peaks  in 
Norway.  To  make  sure  that  he  should  climb  none  but  the 
untrodden,  Mr.  Oppenheim  applied  to  Mr.  Slingsby,  the 
best  authority  on  Norwegian  climbing,  who  suggested  several 
districts,  including  the  one  our  author  selected — the  Sondmore. 
Hence  New  Climbs  in  Norway  (Unwin),  a  book  of  some  200 
pages,  full  of  interest  to  mountaineers. 

Vebse. 

A  little  while  ago  a  contributor  to  the  Academy  uttered  a 
plea  for  a  satirist.  To  some  extent  that  plea  is  now  answered. 
In  Parson  Dash,  by  Erasmus  Holiday  (Red way),  we  have  a 
dexterous  and  good  -  humoured  Hudibrastic  satire  against 
Ritualism.  Parson  Dash  begins  at  Turniptop  in  the  homely 
way  of  his  fathers :  he  passes  onward  through  various  phases 
to  something  very  nigh  Rome.  The  contrast  between  the  new 
parson  and  the  old  is  marked  in  the  soliloquy  of  one  of  Dash's 
late  parishioners,  who,  visiting  Loudon,  attends  one  of  his 
services  : 

Turn  ash  to  oak,  and  oak  to  ash, 

If  this  be  our  parental  Dash, 

Our  rector,  the  beloved  of  old, 

Who  safely  shepherded  the  fold. 

Shared  all  our  merry  games  and  sports. 

The  jocund  friend  ne'er  out  of  sorts, 

With  open  heart  and  ready  hand 

Cheering  the  pilgrim  iu  the  land. 
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And  HO  forth.     The  various  ra  >«  at  ritualism,  ai  the  author 

calls  thorn — 

Spoil  not  the  neat  wax  chandler's  tradr — 
we  shall  not  quote  hero.     It  is  too  dangerous  in  these  days  of 
Kensitism  and  auti-Kent-itism  :  the  Academy's  space  mutt  be 
preserved  for  other  things  ;  bit  we  can  recommend  readors  to 
this  witty  and  amusing  book  on  the  subject. 

This  generation  of  children  know  little  of  Mrs.  Sewell's 
stories  in  verse,  but  in  the  forties,  and  fifties,  and  sixties  they 
were  in  most  nurseries.  Hence  there  must  be  many  of  those 
children,  now  parents,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  the  complete 
edition  of  Mrs.  Sewell's  I'oems  and  Ballads,  which  Messrs. 
Jarrold  have  just  issued,  in  order  that  the  impressions  that 
they  received  from  them  may  be  transmitted  again.  Mrs. 
Sewell,  whose  host  known  work  is  probably  "Mother's  Last 
Words,"  had  an  easy  rhyming  method,  and  a  considerable 
power  of  appealing  to  simple  hearts.  She  wrote  what  practi- 
cally were  versified  tracts.  In  her  children's  pieces  she 
followed  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Taylors,  but  with  less 
humour  and  dramatic  force.  She  was  certain,  however,  of  an 
audience  wherever  her  stories  were  read  aloud.  To  this  com- 
plete edition  of  her  writings  is  prefixed  a  memoir  by  Miss  E. 
Boyd  Bayly. 

Wordsworth,  in  his  great  ode,  imagined  heaven  lying  about 
us  in  our  infancy,  the  reflection  of  its  glory  still  on  the  face  of 
babes.  Mr.  Horace  Eaton  Walker,  an  American,  in  his  Tnti- 
matimis  of  Heaven  (Putnam  :  Claremont,  N.H.),  imagines 
foretastes  of  heaven  in  whatever  beautiful  things  of  earth 
most  please  us.  His  argument  is  contained  in  many  compli- 
cated stanzas.  The  poem  gains  additional  interest  by  being 
a  commentary  on  the  present  times.  Herr  Anton  Seidl's  death 
is  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  the  name  of  McKinley 
occurs.     Here  is  a  specimen : 

The  Queen  of  England  !     Here  is  earthly  glory ; 

The  Tsar  of  Russia  I     Here  is  earth  renown  ; 

Our  President  may  wear  Imperial  crown 
And  still  lose  Heaven  I     Our  Gladstone,  old  and  hoary, 
Is  crowned  by  Love  I     But  Corsicans  are  gory 

In  butchered  blood  !     And  hostile  cannon  drown 

The  cry  of  Pity  I     Some  are  great  in  town ; 
A  Stevenson  is  great  in  tranced  story. 

In  another  poem,  "  Aidenn,"  Mr.  Eaton  mentions  his  favourite 
authors  : 

Taine,  Lamb,  Montaigne,  and  Zangwill, 

Yea,  glorious  are  to  me 
The  friends  I  love,  the  friendships 
Best  for  their  rarity. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Year  Book  of  Treatment  (Cajsell)  has  reached  its  fifteenth 
annual  issue.  A  new  feature  in  the  present  volume  is  au  article 
on  the  Open-air  Treatment  of  Phthisis,  by  Dr.  Burton-Fanning, 
who  has  had  practical  experience  of  the  method  at  Cromer. 

To  Messrs.  Bell's  "  Cathedral  Series  "  are  added  volumes 
dealing  with  Beverley  Minster,  by  Charles  Heath,  and  York 
Cathedra],  by  A.  Clutton-Brock.  The  York  volume  is  very 
well  illustrated  with  photographs,  but  the  Beverley  photographs 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  clearness.  The 
series  is  an  admirable  one. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Muirhead's  Hittorical 
Introductiwi  to  the  Private  Law  of  Rome,  revised  and  edited  by 
Henry  Goudy,  LL.D.  (Black) ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  play,  "  The 
Physician,"  in  the  edition  of  his  works  which  Messrs.  Macmillan 
are  producing ;  and  The  Jenr's  Music,  1.S99  CS'irtue),  edited  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  E.  Carter,  with  portraits  of  fifteen  eminent  composers 
and  conductors,  and  useful  information  for  musicians,  pro- 
fessional and  amateur. 


Fiction. 

Oiitia  Btrlitig'i  Saga.  By  Selma  liBgerliif.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Lily  Tudeer.  (Chapman  & 
Hall.     68.) 

Thw  is  a  novel  of  a  totally  new  kind.  Saga  is  perhaps 
tho  best  name  for  it,  although  it  is  in  some  parts  as 
emphatically  not  a  saga,  ns  we  understand  the  word,  as  in 
others  it  is.  Imagine  a  sentimentalist  and  hero-worshipper 
brought  up  in  a  Scandinavian  wild  rich  in  legend  and 
stories  of  the  groat  men  and  lovely  women  of  a  past 
generation,  and  then  imagine  him,  many  years  after, 
reconstructing  the  old  society  of  which  in  his  impressionable 
infancy  and  boyhood  he  had  heard  so  much  from  nurses 
and  elders.  Then  you  have  some  notion  of  the  book 
before  us.  It  is,  however,  more  than  that,  for  not  only  is 
the  author  a  sentimentalist  and  hero-worshipper,  he  is 
poet,  too,  and  romanticist,  and  he  is  filled  with  sympathy 
and  compassion  for  the  weak  no  less  than  with  joy  in 
revelry  and  courage. 

So  much  for  what  he  has.  What  our  author  has  not  is 
sense  of  form  and  reticence.  He  has  given  his  saga  with 
both  hands ;  flung  incidents  and  reflections  on  the  paper 
with  the  slightest  thread  to  join  them ;  leaped  recklessly, 
now  forward,  now  backward,  into  time ;  explained  some 
things,  forgotten  others.  But  the  book  lives  none  the  less. 
It  is  shapeless,  bewildering,  inconstant,  and  all  the  time  it  is 
alive,  passionate,  vigorous,  picturesque,  and  absolutely 
foreign  to  English  methods  of  thought.  We  return  to  the 
word  saga  with  some  relief :  that  is  certainly  the  best 
description. 

Gosta  Berling  is  a  young  priest  who  has  been  deprived 
of  his  sacred  office  on  account  of  his  drunkenness.  He 
becomes  a  beggar,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  and  is  seeking 
death  in  a  snowdrift  when  the  Major's  wife  of  Ekeby 
drags  him  forth  and  reasons  him  back  to  life.  Thence- 
forward Giista  Berling  is  one  of  the  Ekeby  cavaliers,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  book  he  is  brilliant  and  handsome  and 
masterful,  at  once  the  strongest  and  weakest  of  men. 
How  he  crosses  the  lives  of  others,  and,  through  suffering, 
finds  himself  and  justifies  the  core  of  good  that  is  in  him 
— that  is  the  story.  But  never  was  plot  imfolded  with 
more  doublings  and  divergencies,  never  was  allegory  (if  it 
is  allegory)  so  bravely  tricked  out  in  the  garments  of 
romance.  One  passage  can  give  no  notion  of  so  varied  a 
book  ;  yet  here  is  part  of  the  conversation  between  the 
Major's  wife  (the  most  striking  figure  in  the  story)  and 
Giista  Berling : 

But  suddenly  the  Major's  wife  was  silent — and  took  two 
or  three  turns  about  the  room.  Then  she  drew  up  a  chair 
to  the  fire,  placed  her  feet  on  the  hearth,  and  rested  her 
elbows  on  her  knees. 

"  Good  God,"  she  said,  half  laughing  to  herself,  "  what 
I  said  was  so  true,  I  didn't  notice  it  myself.  Don't  you 
think,  Giista  Berling,  that  most  people  in  the  world  are 
dead  or  half  dead  ?  Do  you  think  we  are  all  alive  ?  Ah  no  I 
Look  at  me.  I  am  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  at  Ekeby 
and  the  most  powerful  woman  in  Varmland.  If  I  lift  a 
fingrer,  the  county  police  must  skip ;  if  I  lift  two,  the  bishop 
does  the  same ;  and  if  I  lift  three,  I  can  make  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Council  and  all  the  judges  and  land  proprietors 
in  Viirmlaud  dance  polka  on  Karlstad  market-place.     And 
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yet  I  tell  you,  boy,  I  am  nothing  but  a  dressed-up  corpse. 
God  alone  knows  how  little  life  there  is  in  me  !  " 

The  beggar  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  listened 
anxiously.  The  old  lady  rocked  herself  before  the  fire,  and 
never  glanced  at  him  as  she  spoke. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  continued,  "that  if  I  were  a 
living  soul  and  saw  you  sitting  there,  miserable  and  sad, 
with  thoughts  of  suicide  iu  your  mind,  that  I  could  dispel 
them  in  a  breath  ?  I  should  have  tears  and  prayers  to 
move  you,  and  I  would  save  you — but  now — I  am  dead. 
God  knows  how  little  life  there  is  in  me  I  " 

For  the  later  life  of  the  Major's  wife,  for  the  cavaliers 
(who  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Three  Musketeers)  and  their 
escapades,  and  for  Gcista  Berling's  history,  the  reader  must 
go  to  this  remarkable  book  himself.  He  will  find  himself 
in  a  new  world.  It  is  too  long,  it  is  often  tantalising,  and 
it  is  not  too  well  translated ;  but  GOsta  Berling's  Saga  is 
very  well  worth  reading. 


A  Prince  from  the   Oreat  Never  Never.     By  Mary  P.  A. 
Tench.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.     6s.) 

The  heroine  of  this  novel,  Molly  Despard,  came  back  to 
the  parental  Irish  home,  after  serving  as  companion  in 
India,  and  found  the  various  members  of  her  family  sorely 
abraded,  as  to  their  tempers,  by  the  continual  grind  of 
poverty.  It  had  not  always  been  so  with  the  Despards,  as 
appears  from  the  entertaining  gossip  of  an  ancient  peasant 
crone,  who  talks  through  whole  pages  without  a  break. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  remembrance  of  a  past  magnificence 
which  intensified  the  acidity  of  the  Despard  household. 

The  technique  of  the  tale  is  crude,  sometimes  painfully 
80.  Molly  is  much  too  angelic ;  her  sister  much  too 
Satanic.  The  action  is  continuallj'  forced ;  in  particular, 
the  advent  of  Mollie's  Prince  is  managed  with  a  maximum 
of  clumsiness.  Further,  the  style  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  Slang  phrases  such  as  "negotiate,"  in  reference 
to  a  distance,  abound.  But  the  book  has  merit,  promise, 
and  some  performance.  The  sketches  of  Irish  character 
are  often  very  good  indeed,  and  the  whole  story  is  informed 
by  a  pleasing  vivacity  of  movement. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.  J 


By  Berwen's  Banks. 


By  Allen  Eaine. 


A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  A  Welsh  Singer.  This  also  is 
Welsh.  Owynne  Ellis  and  Caradoc  Wynne — these  are  the 
principal  men,  and  Yalmai  (which  means  "  like  May  ")  is  the 
heroinp.  Incidentally,  we  meet  with  Belto  and-  Shooi,  Deio 
and  Essec  Powell,  Gwladys  and  Shoii  Gweydd.  The  story  is 
of  love  and  sadness.     (Hutchinson,     6s.) 

Love  and  Olr-ia.  By  Makgabet  B.  Cross. 

Olivia  was  Miss  Olivia  Wynworth,  blue-stocking  and  very 
charming  girl.  This  little  comedy-novel  opens  with  the  con- 
cluding words  of  one  of  Olivia's  lectures,  and  concludes  with 
her  betrothal  to  Leslie  JoKflfe  and  abandonment  of  her  great 
work  on  Persephone.  On  the  way  she  was  engaged  to  George 
Gorst,  but  it  seemed  well  to  disregard  the  promise.  (Hurst 
&  Blackett.     6s.) 


Omar  the  Tent  Maker.  By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

Mr.  Dole  has  edited  the  "  Multiforum  Edition "  of  the 
Ruhaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  and  we  suppose  that  it  is  in  a  sort 
of  intellectual  reaction  from  the  nice  balancing  of  texts  that 
he  now  puts  on  the  spectacles  of  a  novelist  and  gives  us 
this  "  romance  of  old  Persia,"  with  Omar  for  its  hero.  We 
note  that  Omar's  career  is  followed  up  to  his  death.  Some- 
one has  said  that  nothing  has  less  novelty  than  death,  and  we 
read  that  the  report  of  Omar's  demise  was  "  received  with 
sorrow  by  a  wide  circle."     (Duckworth  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Mandarin.  By  Cablton  Dawb. 

The  mandarin  was  Wang,  a  Chinese  villain  of  the  utmost 
turpitude,  and  the  story  tells  how  he  and  his  myrmidons  tried 
to  gain  possession  of  an  English  girl  named  Rose,  and  how 
the  first-person-singular  of  the  book  prevented  them.  (Hutchin- 
son.    63.) 

John  Bede's  Wife.  By  Cecil  Wentworth. 

Accurately  speaking,  John  Bede  had  two  wives.  One  was 
Kate,  whom  he  married  when  he  was  drunk  and  she  was 
suft'ering  from  loss  of  memory.  Hence  neither  knew  anything 
about  it.  Subsequently  he  married  Bessy.  Then  Bessy  died, 
and  John  and  Kate,  in  the  last  chapter,  are  again,  and  con- 
sciously, united.  The  book  has  New  Zealand  for  background. 
(Digby  &  Long.     63.) 

Brown,  V.C.  By  "  Mrs.  Alexander." 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  Mrs.  Alexander  of  The 
Wooing  O't,  or  another.  The  quotation  marks  suggest  that 
the  name  is  a  pseudonym.  The  story  begins  with  the  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Brown  at  a  lodging-house,  the  birth  of  a  man  child, 
and  the  mysterious  departure  of  the  mother.  The  boy  is 
brought  up  by  the  lodging-house  keeper,  assisted  by  a  doctor. 
He  enters  the  army,  wins  his  V.C,  and  on  p.  349  learns  that 
he  is  Viscount  Hazelhurst  of  Caresford  Court  and  Baronstoo. 
There  is  also  love  interest.     (ITnwin.     6s.) 

L.4DY  Lanark's  Paying  Guest.  By  Gertrude  Ford. 

A  flippant  tale  of  society  and  its  fringe.  The  paying  guest 
is  Miranda  Higg,  an  American,  and  Lady  Lanark's  son  loves 
her  from  the  first,  but  is  kept  waiting  until  the  end,  while  a 
variety  of  complications  are  being  imravelled  and  removed. 
There  is  also  a  profane  peer.     (Chapman  &  Hall.     6s) 

A  Girl  of  the  Klondike.  By  Victoria  Cross. 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  The  Wmnan  Who  Didn't.  The 
story  contains  plenty  of  climate,  gold  dust,  and  gore.  "  Like 
a  flash  Katrine  interposed  between  them,  and  Jim's  bullet 
found  a  lodgment  in  her  lungs.  She  had  fired  also.  The 
shots  had  been  simultaneous,  and  the  miner  fell,  without  a 
groan,  without  a  murmur,  forward  across  the  table,  carrying  it 
with  him  to  the  floor.  The  gold  pile  scattered  amongst  the 
fUthy  sawdust  on  the  ground."  Katrine  "  sank  backwards  into 
Talbot's  arms,  and  her  head  fell  to  his  shoulder  like  that  of  a 
tired  child  falling  asleep."     (Walter  Scott.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Black  Curtain.  By  Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

There  is  a  great  find  of  gold  :  "  Robert  Judith  was  a  good 
enough  arithmetician  to  be  able  to  calculate  an  approximate 
measurement  of  the  red  hill.  He  realised  that,  if  a  few  spoon- 
fuls .  .  .  could  yield  half  a  thimbleful  of  gold,  there  was 
untold  vfealth  in  the  entire  hill,  with  its  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tons."  This  story  is  laid  in  California  and  is 
full  of  local  colour.  The  Black  Curtain  mystery  is  pleasantly 
raised  and  solved,  and  the  rest  is  courtship  and  marriage. 
(Duckworth  &  Co.     6s.) 
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R.   L.  Stevenson  Again. 

I. — As  Letter  Writer, 

We  all  have  friends  among  the  dead  of  whom  we  can  say, 
to  read  them  is  to  be  touched  to  an  emotion  that  is  as 
indefinable  as  it  is  delightful.  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson 
has  that  effect  upon  me.  Open  him  where  I  will  the 
thrill  never  fails.  Gaiety  is  tethered  to  his  pages.  They 
gleam  with  sunlight.  Moorland  winds  blow  through 
them.  I  give  him  five  minutes,  the  walls  of  the  room  fall 
apart,  and  my  imagination  is  skipping  to  his  mood.  The 
turn  of  his  sentences  is  so  unexpected,  the  style  so  magical, 
and  often  —  often,  where  we  would  have  been  content 
with  the  second  best,  the  right  word,  the  only  word, 
darts  to  the  eyes.  Ill-health  he  had  and  many 
troubles,  yet  how  radiant  he  remained,  how  light-footed 
even  in  graver  moments.  I  think  of  him  as  some  Oberon 
eternally  young,  running  here,  roaming  there,  seeking  the 
bright  eyes  of  adventure.  He  trips  on  tip-toe  across  the 
panorama  of  our  time,  interested  in  everything,  obsessed 
by  nothing,  never  swerving  from  the  dominating  passion 
of  his  life — to  express,  in  the  best  possible  way,  tho  fancies 
and  images  that  chased  through  his  brain.  The  gift  of 
expression  was  his  from  the  beginning.  "  Heroic  in- 
dustry," no  doubt,  made  it  articulate,  but  there  it  was 
even  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  the  earliest  of  the 
letters  printed  in  the  February  number  of  Scribner's 
Magazine,  from  which  I  quote  below,  date.  These 
letters,  Mr.  Colvin  tells  us  in  a  prefatory  note,  were 
written  between  the  years  1873  to  187.5— all  before  he  was 
twenty-five.  They  were  addressed  to  a  lady  in  London,  a 
relative  of  one  of  his  Balfour  cousins.  Apart  from 
their  charm  these  letters  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
keen  was  his  observation,  how  wide  his  sympathies,  even 
in  those  early  days.     Thus  he  writes  to  his  correspondent : 

My  dear  Friend,— I  feel  so  happy  all  over  when  I  think 
that  you  remember  lue  kindly.  Life  is  doubled  for  me.  I 
have  been  up  to-night  lecturing  to  a  friend  on  life  and 


dutiea,  and  what  a  man  could  do ;  a  ooal  off  tho  altar  hod 
boon  laid  on  my  lipi,  and  I  talked  qtut«  abore  mjr  arerog*, 
and  I  boi>o  I  spread,  what  you  would  wi«h  to  •«•  ipread, 
into  one  penon'ii  heart ;  and  with  a  new  light  upon  it. 
And  again : 

It  is  a  thing  to  thank  Ood  for  that  there  should  be  loiDit- 
one  like  you,  carrying  so  bright  a  Isuip  of  comfort  up  and 
down  our  dim  life,  bringing  prioeleM  sympathy  to  one  and 
to  another,  giving  it,  widely  and  fearlessly,  like  the  good 
sun. 

At  twenty-throe  many  budding  writers  are  romantic,  and 
many  hug  sorrow,  but  few  touch  the  not«  ao  gently,  yet  ho 
firmly,  as  Stevenson  does  in  this  passage  : 

To-night,  as  I  was  walking  along  Princes-street,  I  beard 
the  bugles  sound  the  recall.  I  do  not  think  I  had  ever 
remarked  it  before;  there  is  something  of  unspeakable 
ap|)eal  in  the  cadence.  I  felt  as  if  nomething  yeamiogly 
cried  to  nie  out  of  the  darkness  overhead,  to  come  thither 
and  find  rest ;  one  felt  as  if  there  must  be  warm  hearts  and 
bright  fires  waiting  for  one  up  there,  where  the  buglers 
stood  on  the  damp  pavement  and  sounded  their  friendly 
invitation  forth  into  the  night. 

Nature  was  already  his  friend  : 

I  got  a  quiet  seat  behind  a  yew  hedge  and  went  away 
into  a  meditation.  I  was  very  happy  after  my  own  fashion, 
and  whenever  there  came  a  blink  of  sunshine,  or  a  bird 
whistled  a  bit  higher  than  usual,  or  a  little  powder  of  white 
apple  blossom  came  over  the  hedge  and  settled  slowly  about 
mo  in  the  grass,  I  had  the  hai)pie8t  little  fiulter  at  my 
heart,  and  stretched  myself  for  very  voluptuousness. 
But  Nature  could  be  cruel  too  : 

0  ho  w  I  hate  a  storm  at  night  I  They  have  been  a  great 
influence  in  my  life,  I  am  sure  ;  for  I  can  remember  them 
so  far  back— long  before  I  was  six  at  least,  for  we  left  the 
house  in  which  I  remember  listening  to  them  times  without 
number  when  I  was  six.  And  in  those  days  the  storm  bad 
for  me  a  perfect  impersonation,  as  durable  and  unvarying 
as  any  heathen  deity.  I  always  heard  it,  as  a  horseman 
riding  past  with  his  cloak  about  his  head,  and  somehow 
always  carried  away,  and  riding  past  again,  and  being 
baffled  yet  once  more,  ad  infinitum,  all  night  long.  I 
think  I  wanted  him  to  get  past,  but  I  am  not  sure ;  I  know 
only  that  I  had  some  interest  either  for  or  against  in'tfae 
matter,  and  I  used  to  lie  and  hold  my  breath,  not  quite 
frightened,  but  in  a  state  of  miserable  exaltation. 

The  finger  of  ill-health  was  already  pressing  upon  him  : 
"  I  must  be  very  strong  to  have  all  this  vexation  and  still 
be  well.  I  was  weighed  the  other  day,  and  the  gross 
weight  of  my  large  person  was  eight-stone  six !  Does  it 
not  seem  surprising  that  I  can  keep  the  lamp  alight 
through  all  this  gusty  weather  in  so  frail  a  lantern  ?  And 
yet  it  bums  cheerily."  So  curious  about  life,  nothing 
human  was  alien  to  his  sympathy.  The  slightest  things 
touched  his  imagination :  "  In  the  streets  I  saw  two  men 
meet,  after  a  long  separation  it  was  plain.  They  came 
forward  with  a  little  run  and  leaped  at  each  other's  hands. 
You  never  saw  such  bright  eyes  as  they  both  had." 

Finally,  here  is  part  of  a  longish  passage  inspired  by 
the  Elgin  marble  group  of  the  Three  Fates,  of  which  a 
friend  had  given  him  a  photograph  : 

1  think  of  these  three  deep-breasted  women,  living  ont 
all  their  days  on  remote  hill-tops,  seeing  the  white  dawn 
and  the  purple    even,   and  the   world  outspread  before 
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them  forever,  and  no  more  to  them  forever  than  a  sight 
of  the  eyes,  a  hearing  of  the  ears,  a  far-away  interest  of 
the  inflexibl'5  heart,  not  pausing,  not  pitying,  but  austere 
with  a  holy  austerity,  rigid  with  a  calm  and  passionless 
rigidity  ;  and  I  find  them  none  the  less  women  to  the 
end.  I  look  over  my  shoulder  at  the  three  great  headless 
Madonnas,  and  they  look  back  at  rae  and  do  not  move ; 
see  me,  and  through  and  over  me,  the  foul  life  of  the  city, 
dying  to  its  embers  already  as  the  night  draws  on  ;  and 
over  miles  and  miles  of  silent  country,  set  here  and  there 
with  lit  towns,  thundered  through  here  and  there  with 
night  expresses  scattering  fire  and  smoke ;  and  away  to 
you,  and  they  see  you  ;  and  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  the  furthest  star,  and  the  blank  regions  of  nothing  ; 
and  they  are  not  moved.  My  quiet,  great-kneed,  deep- 
breasted,  well-draped  ladies  of  Necessity,  I  give  my  heart 
to  you ! 

Something,  is  it  not,  to  be  able  to  write  like  this  at  twenty- 
four? 


Things  Seen. 

Points  of  View. 

Two  passengers  awaited  the  train  on  the  open  country 
platform. 

The  poet  from  town  looked  across  to  where  a  flapping 
line  of  damp  clothes  stretched  out  from  the  backs  of  a 
jerry-built  row  of  brick  cottages. 

His  glance  wandered  down  the  gravelled  platform, 
taking  in  the  gaudy  mud-bespattered  advertisements,  and 
the  fowls  clucking  dismally  as  they  strayed  among  the 
flowerless  beds.     He  shuddered. 

He  looked  towards  his  fellow-passenger — a  little,  bent 
man,  in  a  suit  the  original  colour  of  which  was  vaguely 
reminiscent,  whose  leather-stained  thumbs  denoted  his 
occupation,  and  who  carried  under  one  arm  a  bulky  parcel 
done  up  in  newspaper. 

The  poet  looked  away.  It  was  even  less  inspiriting  than 
the  limp  clothes-line. 

The  little  man  came  nearer,  shifting  his  parcel  to  the 
other  arm. 

"  Wonderful  weather  fur  the  time  o'  year,  sir." 

The  poet  flung  back  his  fur-lined  coat. 

"  Beastly  mild  !  "  he  assented. 

A  look,  that  in  other  eyes  might  have  seemed  tender, 
crept  into  the  weak,  bleared  ones  of  the  little  shoemaker. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure !  Wonderful  mild  fur  December,  sir. 
Thrush  in  the  park  as  I  come  by  just  now,  singing  as 
sweet  as  if  'twas  May." 


Invisibility. 

"  Fabes,  please!  "  said  the  conductor  as  he  clambered  up 
the  stairs  and  the  'bus  swung  round  into  the  Fulham-road. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  near  seat  behind,  and  the  two 
policemen  on  the  seat  before  me  bulged  over  the  gangway, 
and  left  a  space  through  which  the  conductor  could 
scarcely  squeeze. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  outside  policeman  to  his  com- 
panion, as  he  heeled  over  and  searched  into  a  remote 
pocket. 


From  the  forward  part  of  the  'bus  came  the  ting  of  the 
conductor's  punch.  The  policeman  was  holding  out  some- 
thing in  his  hand,  talking  meantime  to  his  colleague.  But 
the  -conductor  pushed  by,  unnoticing,  took  my  fare,  gave 
me  my  ticket,  and  proceeded  to  descend  the  staircase. 

I  turned  in  my  seat,  and  finding  his  face  on  a  level  with 
my  own,  I  said  : 

"  Two  more  fares  to  pay."  The  policeman  was  still 
holding  out  his  hand  with  something  in  it. 

"I  can't  see  coppers,"  said  the  conductor,  as  his  face 
disappeared.  The  driver's  whip  sounded  on  the  side 
window. 

"  'Least,  some  kird !  Walham  Green,  Putney,"  he  added 
from  the  footboard. 


Paris  Letter. 

(From  our  French   Correspondent.) 

On  last  Thursday  the  prize  Jean  Eeynaud  was  awarded  to 
M.  Legouvtj,  the  octogenarian  Academician.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  prizes,  amounting  to  the 
acceptable  sum  of  £400.  Each  of  the  five  Academies  takes 
it  in  turn  to  award  it  for  the  work  of  the  highest  origin- 
ality and  importance  published  during  the  year  on  the 
special  branches  of  art,  literature,  or  science  within  the 
scope  of  academic  jurisdiction.  M.  Legouve  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  flamboj'ant  eulogy  of  that  extremely 
flamboyant  masterpiece,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  he 
proposed  as  worthy  of  the  prize.  The  thirty-nine  Immor- 
tals naturally  hesitated.  Whatever  the  too  famous  and  too 
popular  Cyrano  may  be,  it  cannot  accurately  be  described 
as  a  work  of  literature,  science,  or  art  of  "the  highest 
originality  or  importance."  The  multitudes  of  the  earth, 
of,  I  believe,  all  lands  and  continents,  led  by  the  infallible 
judgment  of  the  illustrious  M.  Sarcey  (not  certainly  the 
voice  of  the  exclusive  minority),  have  loudly  acclaimed 
this  gasconade,  but,  as  it  was  to  be  expected,  the  palm- 
embroidered  fogies  who  occupy  the  arm-chairs  under 
Eichelieu's  dome  declined  to  march  by  the  triumphant 
swing  of  the  "  Cadets  de  Gascogne,"  and  crown  the  in- 
comparable genius  of  the  youthful  M.  Eostand.  The 
world  has  done  that  already.  The  Academy  preferred  to 
crown  the  not  particularly  original  or  important,  but 
highly  respectable,  long  labours  of  M.  Legouve.  May  we 
all  be  crowned  at  the  age  of  eighty,  if  we  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  live  and  labour  so  long  either  in  the  interests  of 
art,  literature,  science,  or  mere  humanity.  Nobody  can 
begrudge  M.  Legouve  his  prize,  which  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  and  is  the  reward  of  industry  if  not  of  genius. 
But  was  that  amiable  little  comedy  of  Thursday  indis- 
pensable? Was  the  Academy  award  altogether  the 
surprise  to  M.  Legouve  he  feigned  it  to  be  ? 

Another  remarkable  award  was  the  prize  given  to  M. 
Henri  de  Eegnier,  a  poet  whose  chief  claim  to  respectful 
attention  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  married  a  distinguished 
poet,  the  daughter  of  the  impeccable  sonneteer,  M.  de 
Heredia.  So  befathered,  so  wived,  one  may  face  the  world 
of  letters  imperturbably.  The  prize  may  be  described  as 
one  of  co-lateral  merit.  It  was,  in  reality,  given  to  his 
wife,  who  has  just  published  anonymously  in  the  Revw  den 
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Betix  Mondeg  a  most  beautiful  poem — "  Bencontre  avec 
Persephone."  Anonymous  work  (cannot,  even  by  an 
Academy,  be  crowned,  so  M.  de  llognier  gallantly  wears 
his  wife's  laurels. 

M.  Charles  Legros,  a  contributor  to  the  Dibats,  lately 
visited  the   Green  Isle,    and    has  recorded   his  tourist's 
impressions  in  a  sympathetic  volume,  2Vrr«  d'lrlandt.     It 
is  conspicuously  deficient  in  the  hasty  and  absurd  generali- 
sations and  judgments  that  made  the  reading  of  such  a 
book  as    Chfz  Paddy  an  exasperation.     M.  Legros  is  an 
intelligent   and   fair-minded  traveller,  and  produces  the 
views  of  the  landlord  and  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien  with 
impartial  accuracy.     Personally,  I  should  have  preferred 
a  little  less  politics,  and  more  of  scenery,  incident,  and 
travellers'  im2)ro88ion8.      He  pays  tribute  to  the  beauty 
and  moumfulness  of  Irish  landscape,  but  his  pen  has  not 
seized  it  for  our  captivation.     In  this  has  M.  Bourget  alone 
succeeded  in  that  delicate,  wistful,  and  lovely  little  master- 
piece, Neptimevale.     Here,  in  a  few  exquisite  pages,  has  he 
compressed  all  the  quaintness,  the  sadness,  the  tenderness, 
the  unfathomable  deeps  of  romance,  faith,  superstition, 
terror,  and  devotion  of  the  most  inconsistent  of  national 
characters,  the  most  changeful,  attractive,  and  inexplicable 
of  lands.     The  best  book  on  Ireland  has  yet  to  be  written. 
I  doubt  if  it  could  be  written  by  an  Irishman,  and  am 
certain  no  Englishman  could  write  it.     The  ideal  author 
will  be  either  a  sympathetic  Scotchman,  with  something 
of  Stevenson's  temperament,  or  a  Catholic  Frenchman, 
with  some  of  the  intellectual  loftiness  and  liberality  of  a 
Montalembert.     The  former  would  write  a  charming,  the 
latter  a  great,  book  on  so  varied,  so  elusive,  so  curious  a 
theme. 

I  hear,  on  excellent  authority,  that  M.  Anatole  France's 
forthcoming  book  will  be  one  of  the  best  he  has  yet 
produced.  We  are  promised,  in  TJw  Anneaii  d^ Amethyete, 
something  even  better  than  that  most  delightful  Orme  du 
Mail.  I  will  be  indiscreet,  and  announce  beforehand  that 
one  of  the  best  figures  in  the  book  is  a  portrait  of  the 
illustrious,  the  noble  Esterhazy,  the  "  cher  commandant " 
who  for  so  long  represented  with  credit  and  renown  the 
honour  of  the  French  Army. 

Mme.  Jean  Bertheroy's  last  novel,  which  ran  through 
the  Revtie  de  Paris,  was  an  erudite  and  voluptuous  revival 
of  the  paganism  of  the  Sicilian  Idyllists.  The  book  was 
a  brilliant  tour  de  force ;  and  here  is  another  of  a  like 
quaint  and  erudite  fancy  :  Amour  Etrusque,  a  pretty,  illus- 
trated volume  published  under  a  jjseudonym  in  the 
"Collection  Nymphee."  It  is  of  a  slenderer  and  more 
delicate  quality  than  Mme.  Bertheroy's  flowery  wanderings 
in  the  land  of  pagan  sensuality;  easier  reading  too,  in 
its  quiet  style,  and  gives  one  the  idea  that  the  Etruscans 
might  even  have  been  such  as  they  are  here  fancifully 
depicted.  Why  not,  after  all?  And  it  is  better  enter- 
tainment to  spend  an  evening  hour  over  this  pretty  and 
inoffensive  caprice  of  erudition  than  wander  backwards 
to  the  unctuous  infamy  of  M.  Pierre  Louys'  Aphrodite. 
But  can  such  meaningless  toiira  de  force  be  said  ever  to 
repay  reader  or  author  for  all  the  care  and  labour  and 
tliought  they  involve?  What  can  Etruscan  loves  be  to 
us,  since  neither  we  nor  the  writer  know  anything  about 
them? 

H.  L. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 


Mk.  8tephe.v  PniLLirs  has  met  with  a  nasty  accident,  and 
the  only  good  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it  i«  that  it« 
consequences  might  have  been  much  worse  than  they  now 
are — a  severe  shaking  and  a  broken  leg.  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  lives  a  short  distance  from  town,  reached  a  London 
station  the  other  day,  and  alighted  without  noticing  that 
the  train  had  not  already  stoppe<l.  The  result  was  a  very 
nasty  fall ;  and  when  Mr.  Phillips  was  carried  to  the 
nearest  hospital  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  the 
injuries  we  have  already  named.  His  progress,  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  add,  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be  expected. 

Sir  Hubert  JERN'iNaH.\M  has  decided  to  retire  from 
the  Governorship  of  Trinidad.  Sir  Hubert  gives  up  a 
salary  of  £5,000  a  year.  The  retiring  Governor  has 
some  of  that  all-round  quality  which  belonged  to  the 
Elizabethans — the  quality  of  a  dilettanti  and  of  a  man  of 
affairs  combined.  Before  he  took  to  governing  he  sat  in 
Parliament  and  he  wrote  a  novel.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
the  first  drafts  of  his  official  despatches,  if  scrutinised, 
would  betray  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheets  some  scribbled 
verses  which  many  versifiers  less  modest  than  Sir  Hubert 
would  proceed  to  publish. 


To  Lord  Leighton,  as  was  narrated  last  week,  the  late 
Mr.  Harry  Bates,  A.R.A.,  owed  the  privilege  of  placing 
his  statue  of  Lord  Eoberts  in  the  courtyard  at  Burlington 
House.  When  Lord  Leighton  died  the  young  sculptor 
designed  a  memorial  figure — that  of  an  angel  apparelled 
in  gold,  crowned  with  laurel,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
palm  and  in  the  other  a  wreath  of  violets.  A  replica 
of  this,  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Bates's  assistants,  was 
carried  to  his  own  grave  in  Stevenage  the  other  day 
— a  quiet  churchyard  in  the  Hertfordshire  village  that 
belongs  to  the  Lyttons.  Among  the  mourners  who  stood 
around  were  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Frampton,  and  their  new 
Associate,  Mr.  Goscombe  John.  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford  sent  wreaths,  and  among  the  letters  of 
condolence  received  by  the  widow  was  one  from  Lord 
Eoberts. 


Lord  Eowton  is  going  to  Egypt,  and,  seated  by  the 
Sphinx,  he  may  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  raised  by  the 
publication  of  his  old  Chief's  letter  to  Peel.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  one  or  two  observations  which  even  an  outsider 
may  offer  as  to  the  comments  made  on  that  letter  in  some 
quarters.  It  has  brought  forth  a  whole  crop  of  assiunp- 
tions — that  Disraeli,  having  meanly  and  mercenarily 
applied  for  office,  was  snubbed  by  Peel;  that  Disraeli 
denied  having  made  an  application,  whereupon  Peel,  though 
it  was  bulging  out  his  coat-pocket,  magnanimously  held 
his  hand  and  tongue ;  and  finally,  that  Disraeli  felt  vindic- 
tive revenge,  which  took  shape  in  a  factious  opposition  to 
his  former  leader,  expressed  in  discourteous  terms.  To 
accentuate  the  situation,  "The  Character  of  Disraeli"  is 
the  heading  given  in  one  quarter  to  the  correspondence 
and  the  comments  on  it ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  opined  that 
nobody,  after  this,  will  have  the  hardihood  to  say  a  good 
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word  for  the  dead  Minister.  That  was  a  sort  of  treatment 
often  meted  out  to  him  in  life ;  but  lately  one  thought  that, 
at  any  rate  in  England,  the  honour  of  a  public  man  after 
his  death  became  a  sort  of  national  possession,  which  all 
his  countrymen  desire  to  defend. 


First  of  all  let  there  be  an  end  of  cant  about  the 
application  for  "  recognition,"  which  may  be  allowed  to 
mean  a  post  in  the  administration  that  Peel  was  then,  in 
18-11,  forming.  There  is  nothing  unusual,  still  less  dis- 
graceful, in  such  an  application.  Peel's  letter  in  reply 
proves  that  the  claims  made  upon  him  were  many  ;  and 
the  other  Peel  Papers  show  Lord  Stanley  applying  for  a 
peerage  before  his  father's  death,  Gladstone  asking  to  be 
sent  on  a  mission.  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  demanding 
higher  posts,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Peel  himself,  when 
offered  a  minor  post,  had  once  refused  to  join  a  Q-ovem" 
ment  with  which  he  differed,  but  had  waived  that  difference 
on  being  given  a  higher  one.  In  this  offer  of  service, 
then,  there  is  no  breach  of  honour  or  etiquette ;  indeed, 
a  man's  belief  in  his  own  fitness  for  the  post  is  often — and 
rightly — an  important  factor  in  his  appointment.  Nor  was 
there  anything  "  chilling  "  or  reproving  in  the  Minister's 
reply — his  "My  dear  Sir"  in  response  to  Disraeli's  "gush- 
ing" "Dear  Sir  Eobert "  being  his  usual,  and  rather 
official,  method  of  addressing  letters,  before  and 
after  this  particular  one,  to  the  correspondent  who  also 
used  on  all  other  occasions  the  "  Dear  Sir  Eobert  "  form. 
It  must  be  added  to  Sir  Eobert's  credit,  that,  though  he 
had  not  the  wit  to  "  discover  "  Disraeli  as  a  man  to  pro- 
mote, he  had,  up  to  that  date,  showed  him  abundant 
personal  kindnesses,  such  as  turning  round  to  cheer  him 
in  the  House  and  paying  him  attention  in  society. 
All  the  same,  the  two  men  were  totally  divergent 
in  temperament  and  in  policy.  Both  knew  it.  But 
those  who  speak  of  Disraeli  as  turning  round  to 
attack  Peel  because  Peel  did  not  give  him  office  forget 
two  things.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  Peel  parted 
from  Disraeli  on  Protection,  not  Disraeli  from  Peel ;  and 
that  in  such  matters  as  the  reform  of  the  Factory  Acts 
Disraeli  the  Younger,  and  all  Young  England,  had  long 
before  declared  their  hatred  for  the  methods  and  means 
of  "  the  Manchester  School."  Their  great  fellow  reformer, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  in  the  Commons  as  Lord  Ashley, 
was  writing  to  Peel  at  this  time  about  the  Game  Laws 
saying  that  he  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  move  on 
Peel's  part,  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Mr.  Bright, 
although,  as.  he  confesses  to  Peel,  "  I  have  no  satis- 
faction in  following  a  person  who  is  almost  unfitted  by 
his  maimers  for  educated  society,  and  of  whom  I  never 
naard  it  proved  that  he  was  either  honest  or  humane." 
That  was  the  language  of  the  great  philanthropist.  There 
is  nothing  to  match  it  in  any  words  spoken  by  Disraeli  on 
Peel ;  and  the  time  has  really  arrived  when  the  outworn 
vocabulary  applied  to  Disraeli's  "  attacks,"  to  his  "  venom," 
and  80  forth,  might  be  allowed  to  become  obsolete. 


tions  :  that  he  was  "  bluffing  "  ;  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
letter ;  or  that,  remembering  it,  he  did  not  mean  "  office  " 
by  "  recognition."  The  first  supposition  seems  out  of  the 
question.  Apart  from  his  personal  honour,  his  mere 
interest  in  his  career  would  prevent  him,  in  face  of  a 
charge  not  in  itself,  as  has  been  shown,  discreditable  to 
him,  from  giving  the  lie  to  Peel,  which  Peel  could  hurl  back 
in  his  face  with  documentary  disproof.  Could  such  be  the 
"  tactics  "  of  a  Macchiavelli  ?  The  idea  seems  to  be  pre- 
posterous ;  and  the  public  would  particularly  like  to  hear 
the  preference  of  Lord  Eowton  among  the  remaining 
alternatives. 


Mk.  Christophek  Eedington,  whose  rather  sudden 
death  is  announced  from  Ireland,  was  a  man  of  whom  the 
world  might  easily  have  hoped  to  hear  more.  The  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Eedington,  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  he 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1847,  the  year  of  famine.  At 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  graduated  with  distinction, 
carrying  off  a  "  Double  First,"  and  he  was  President  of 
the  Union.  Eeturning  to  his  Galway  home,  he  served  as 
High  Sheriff  for  his  county,  devoted  himself  to  the 
interests  of  his  tenants,  and  turned  them  into  proprietors 
whenever  there  was  an  opportunity.  He  fought  shy,  as 
best  he  could,  of  the  common  fray  of  politics ;  but  he 
accepted  a  seat,  in  1893,  on  the  Special  Commission 
appointed  by  Mr.  Morley,  and  presided  over  by  Sir  James 
Mathew,  for  considering  the  position  of  evicted  tenants. 
Later  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  he  accepted 
the  post  of  Eesident  Commissioner  of  National  Education, 
working  at  it  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  very  end. 
Last  Christmas  Day  he  spent  in  England  with  Lord  Crewe, 
and  he  complained  of  feeling  unwell ;  but  he  curtailed  his 
holiday  on  hearing  from  one  of  his  staff,  and,  returning, 
encountered  one  of  the  worst  crossings  ever  known.  He 
suffered  a  good  deal  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  but  he  spent 
the  first  day,  a  Sunday,  at  his  office.  A  breakdown  of  his 
apparently  powerful  frame  followed.  He  was  removed  to 
Killiney,  and  there  he  has  passed  away. 


London  is  given  over  for  the  moment  to  Eembrandt. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  holds  Burlington  House,  that  the 
National  Gallery  has  opened  its  doors  to  two  more  of  his 
masterpieces,  and  that  the  British  Museum  is  about  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  his  etchings.  The  shopkeeper  has  started 
his  own  show,  and  the  man  in  the  street,  who  does  not  go 
inside  galleries,  is  caught  by  reproductions  of  faces  painted 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  in  Amsterdam,  which 
now  reign  from  the  windows  of  the  printsellers  and  even 
the  second-hand  bookshops  of  London.  Dutch  cannon 
were  heard  in  the  Thames  while  Eembrandt  lived.  London 
resented  the  ugly  sound ;  but  she  is  either  passive  or 
delighted  to-day  in  the  fact  of  this  particidar  Dutchman's 
undisputed  occupation  of  her  marts  and  halls. 


All  this  said,  the  fact  abides  that  Disraeli  asked  office 
from  Peel,  and,  when  twitted  with  having  done  so  a  few 
years  later  by  Peel,  openly  denied  it.  That  is  the  only  odd 
thing  in  the  matter.     There  are  three  possible   explana- 


She  can  flourish  staff  or  pen, 
And  deal  a  wound  that  lingers  ; 

Shu  can  talk  the  talk  of  men, 
And  touch  with  thrilling  fingers. 

From  George  Meredith'n  "Marian. 
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Drama. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond's  Play. 

TiiK  New  Century  Theatre  is  rapidly  justifying  its  exist- 
enoe.     Among  other  things,  it  introduced  last  year  to  the 
stage  "  Admiral  Guinea  "  ;  and  this  season  it  has  opened 
its  campaign  with  a  play  that  may  with  justice  be  assigned 
a  high  position  in  dramatic  literature.     During  his  short, 
hut  singularly  interesting,  career  as  a  writer  Mr.   H.  V. 
Esmond  has  revealed   a  curious    tendency   towards    in- 
e(]uality.     In  "  The  Divided  Way  "  and  "  One  Summer's 
Day  "  he  gave  us  work  of  the  most  promising  kind ;  in 
"  Cupboard   Tjove "    he    proved    how    easy   it    is  for   a 
dramatist  to  misjudge  his  own  powers.     His  latest  piece, 
"  Orierson's  "Way,"  produced  on  Tuesday  afternoon  nt  the 
Haymarket,  settles  once  for  all,  however,  his  title  to  rank 
among  the  living  forces  of  the  English  drama.    Admittedly 
it  is  not  a  play  that  will  appeal  to  the  taste  of  everyone. 
By    the    general    public    it    will    probably   be    relished 
hardly   more    keenly   than    the    proverbial    caviare— for 
its    note    is    painful,     its    trend     gloomy    and    sombre ; 
but  it  reveals  in  the  young  playwright  an  insight  into 
character,  an  emotional  quality,  a  power  of  bringing  into 
swift  and  vivid  prominence  the  deeper  feelings  of  human 
nature,    quite    remarkable.       In     the    conduct     of    the 
theme  selected  by  the  author,  in  the  tragic  denouement  by 
which  the  story  is  rounded  off,  may  be  found  abundant 
matter  for  discussion;    with   ample    reason    it    may  bo 
objected  that  both  are  to  some  extent  of  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  nature.     A  woman  betrayed  by  one  man  marries 
another,  many  years  her  senior,   in  order  that  her   own 
and   her  still   unborn   child's   shame   may  be   given  the 
protection  of  a  putative  paternity.     The  device  works  badl\-. 
The  old  lover  returns  to  exercise  his  former  influence  ovcr 
tlie   girl,  an   influence  now  emphasised   by  the   right   of 
fatherhood.     "If  there   are   three,    one  must  die,"   was 
the      moral      deduced     from     the     same     or     a     nearly 
similar    situation     by    the    authors    of     "The    Jest." 
It  is  not,  however,  in  Mr.  Esmond's  play  to  any  of  the 
three  principal  characters  concerned  that  the  working  out 
of  the  problem  to  its  tragic  conclusion  is  entrusted.     Over 
all  hovers  a  fateful  presence  in  the  form  of  a  misshapen, 
half-crazy,    drink-disordered   musician,    who,     loving   the 
woman  himself  after  his  strange,  fantastic  fashion,  recog- 
nises that  only  in  her  husband's  death  lies  her  own  safety. 
In  the  end  Grierson  also  is  led  to  accept  this  view,  and  the 
madnian's  triumph  is  complete.     That  his  satisfaction  will 
be  universally  shared  is  a  point  open  to  doubt.     But  grant- 
ing that    the   author's  teaching  leaves  something  to   be 
desired  on  ethical  and  even  on  rational  grounds,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  blind  oneself  to  the  wonderful  ability,  resource, 
and  skill  exhibited  in  the  play,  the  entire  action  of  which  is 
confined  to  one  small  room  and  carried  on  practically  by  five 
characters.     With  such  an  achievement  to  his  credit  Mr. 
Esmond's  future  must  necessarily  be  a  question  of  the 
profoundest  concern  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
drama.     Nor  would   it   be   easy   to   speak   in   terms  too 
extravagant  of  the  performance.     In  the  part  of  Pamela, 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  which 
she  made  the  best  and  most  gratifying  use.     That  she 


has  still  to  correct  fault*  of  manner,  diction,  and  even 
perception,  may  be  granted,  but  that  slie  has  within  her 
the  stuff  of  which  notable  actresms  are  made  ia  in- 
dubitable. Mr.  Esmond's  study  of  the  ill-balanced 
musician  was  remarkable  in  many  ways,  while  Mr.  George 
S.  Tithoradge,  Mr.  J.  R.  Barnes,  Mr.  Fred.  Terry,  an<l 
Miss  Pattie  Bell  combined  to  make  up  a  («st  of  excep- 
tional excellence.  M.  yf^ 


Correspondence 

"  Green's    Short    History   if    the    Enjjlish 
People." 

Sm,— Lately  looking  over  the  above  work,  I  lighted 
upon  a  passage  which  arrested  my  attention.  It  is  to  !« 
found  in  Chapter  VIII.  (Puritan  England):  "When  Crom- 
well saw  the  mists  break  over  the  hills  of  Dunbar,  he 
hailed  the  sunburst  with  the  cry  of  David:  'Let  Go<l 
arise  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered,  like  at  the  tun  riuth 
so  shalt  Thou  drive  them  away.'  " 

Is  there,  sir,  any  authority  for  this  deviation  from  the 
usual  text  as  found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  our  Prayer 
Book,  or  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Old  Testament  version  : 
"As  smoke  is  driven  away  so  drive  them  away"? 
Perhaps  some  one  of  your  many  readers  <an  inform  me?— 
I  am,  &c.,  g_  -^  g 


Books  on  Approval. 

Sir,— We  have  read  your  paragraph  in  this  week's 
issue  referring  to  our  offering  to  send  our  "Bibelots" 
on  approval.  This  is  a  new  departure  for  us,  but  was 
adopted  owing  to  some  booksellers  in  London  and  the 
country  declining  to  stock  them  on  account  of  their  small- 
ness.  Up  to  the  present  about  twelve  copies  have  been 
sent  out  on  approval,  and  in  each  case  the  book  has  been 
kept,  complimentary  remarks  with  a  remittance  following 
immediately.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  should  take  a 
similar  risk  with  a  more  expensive  book.  In  the  Uniteil 
States  the  system  there  is  for  the  money  to  accompany  tho 
order,  and  if  the  book  is  not  approved  of  the  money  is 
returned  in  full.  We  think  that  this  system  deserves 
attention  on  this  side.— We  are,  &c.,  Gay  &  Bibu. 

22,  Bedford-street,  W.C. :  Feb.  4,  1899. 


"  Umbra  Cceli." 
Sir, — An  author  ought  to  face  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
critics.  Your  vote  is  cast  con.  Perhaps  you  are  right 
Nemo  fuit  judex  in  propotitd  camd,  least  of  all  a  verse- 
writer.  But,  pardon,  when  you  quote,  would  it  not  be 
just  to  give  my  text,  instead  of  your  own  courteou.s 
emendation  ?    I,  niea  maxima  culpa  !  wrote  : 

I  own  no  separate  soul ; 
you  have  rendered  the  line  : 

I  am  no  separate  soul. 
So  I  am  hanged  on  false  evidence  ! — I  am.  Ac, 
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Macaulay  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent  has  not  given  the  date  of  the 
first  publication  of  Poe's  Tale  of  the  Ragged  Motmtaim. 
The  life  of  Poe  in  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti's  volume  of  American 
Poems  gives  1841  as  the  date  of  Poe's  first  volume  of 
stories  :  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  the  Arabesque.  Whether 
this  included  the  tale  in  question  I  do  not  know ;  but  it 
could  not,  at  all  events,  have  been  earlier  than  this. 

Now,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1841.  If  Macaulay  had 
read  Poe's  tale  he  must  have  become  acquainted  with  an 
obscure  volume  printed  in  America  immediately  on  its 
publication,  which  is  improbable. 

On  the  other  hand,  Macaulay's  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  were  early  reprinted  in  America.  Five 
volumes  were  issued.  The  English  Cyclopadia  giyea  1S40 
as  the  date,  but  probably  this  was  the  commencement 
only,  since  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  celebrated 
pieces  were  reprinted  soon  after  publication,  and  this  on 
Warren  Hastings  would  not  have  been  neglected.  So  that 
Poe,  an  omnivorous  reader,  cojild  not  have  failed  to  come 
across  them. 

Moreover,  Macaulay  had  been  in  India  (which  Poe  had 
not),  and  his  famous  description  of  Benares  was  doubtless 
based  on  personal  recollections. 

Therefore,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  Poe's  tale  was 
written  before  October,  1841,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
borrowed  from  Macaulay,  not  Macaulay  from  him. 

The  question  could  be  positively  decided  by  anyone  who 
has  access  to  the  American  reprint  of  Macaulaifs  Essays, 
and  the  first  issue  of  Poe's  Tale  of  the  Ragged  Mountains. — 
I  am,  &c.,  J.  F.  P. 

Jan.  30,  1899. 


Our   Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.   18. 


In  the  first  chapter  of  Vanity  Fair  it  is  related  that  in  the  cover 
of  the  JohiisunU  Dictionary  which  Miss  Pinkerton  presented  as  a 
leaving-gift  to  Mias  Amelia  Sedley  was  inserted  a  copy  of  "  Linea 
addressed  to  a  young  lady  on  quitting  Miss  Pinierton's  school  at 
the  Mall ;  by  the  late  revered  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson."  We  asked 
our  readers  for  this  poem,  limiting  them  to  twelve  lines. 

The  best  verses  sent  in  are  considered  to  be  those  of  Mr.  M.  T. 
Tatham,  Northcourt,  Abingdon,  to  whom  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  has 
been  posted.    They  run  thus  : 

LINES 
Addressed  to  a  Young  Lady  on  quitting  Miss  Pinkerton's  School,  at 
the  Mall  ;  by  the  late  revered  -Doctor  Samuel  Johnson. 
Receive,  Clarissa,  from  a  friendly  hand 
These  lines  composed  at  Pinkerton's  command, 
Who,  first  receiving  thee  in  tender  years, 
Dispelled  alarm  and  dried  thy  childish  tears, 
Tutored  the  pen  with  calligraphic  care 
And  taught  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  hair, 
Checked  the  rough  word,  rebuked  the  wayward  glance 
Imparted  music,  trained  the  feet  to  dance. 
Sometimes  severe,  not  uniformly  mild, 
For  she  that  spares  the  rod  but  spoils  the  child. 
May  her  instructions  shape  thy  future  life, 
Perfect  the  maiden  and  inform  the  wife  ? 


Many  of  the  others  are  good,  and  all  are  ingenious ;  but  in 
several  cases  the  writers  have  forgotten  that  they  speak  as  Johnson. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens : 

Maiden,  that  half  a  Decade  since  did'st  come 
To  find,  at  School,  tbe  Comfort  of  a  Home  ! 
Behold  ?  a  iMstrum  pass'd,  thy  Carriage  waits 
To  bear  thee  from  the  Hall  of  Learning's  gates. 
Subdued  in  Joy,  and  happy  in  Regret, 
Poor  in  thy  Wealth,  but  richer  for  thy  Debt : 
Farewell  I  complete  with  every  borrow'd  Grace 
Fly  to  thy  loving  Parents'  proud  Embrace  ! 
By  Virtue  taught,  by  all  the  Arts  refin'd, 
Nor  Vice  nor  Folly  shall  seduce  thy  Mind  : 
Informed,  where'er  the  Fates  may  cast  thy  Lot, 
To  sway  a  Palace,  or  t'  adorn  a  Cot. 

[E.  H.  L.  W.,  Hammersmith.] 


Emancipated  Fair,  attention  lend 
To  words  of  admonition  from  a  friend  ! 
Think  not  the  function  of  a  female  soul 
To  tune  the  tongue,  and  teaoh  the  eye  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  gown, 
And  idly  sip  the  pleasures  of  the  town. 
He  who  doth  riches,  beauty,  health  bestow 
Requires  a  life  of  virtue  here  below. 
That  better  portion  choose  :  to  lighten  Care, 
To  comfort  Poverty,  to  raise  Despair. 
Wise  as  the  seipent,  harmless  as  the  dove 
Be  thou  :  and  gain  the  happiness  above  ! 

[A.  E.L.,  Stafford.] 


Let  not,  fair  girl,  thy  heart  with  grief  dilate, 
To  love,  to  part,  'tis  mankind's  hopeless  fate. 
From  Chiswick's  classic  shade,  Minerva's  care. 
Thy  timid  youth  must  part.    Let  Virtue  rare, 
Her  sovereign  sway  preserve  ;  and  o'er  thy  soul 
Religion's  peaceful  might  keep  all  control. 
Adversity  may  frown,  or  Passion  bum. 
To  Pinkerton's  wise  precepts  thou  wilt  turn. 
Nor  doubt  the  wisdom  taught  thee  here  by  rule 
Will  aid  thy  dubious  mind  in  Life's  far  sterner  school. 
Thy  virtuous  course  shall  bring  the  Mall  renown, 
And  steadfast  Patience  win  thy  changeless  crown. 

[A.  M.  M.,  Machynlleth.] 


Exempt  to-day  from  Pinkertonian  rule, 
Thou  art  advanced  to  Nature's  ampler  school, 
Behold,  fair  Nymph,  the  auspicious  morn  to  greet 
A  tome  with  learning  multiform  replete, 
From  prefatory  note  to  colophon 
Evolved  by  Grub  Street's  autocratic  Don. 
Therefrom  to  captivate  Creation's  lords. 
Select  verbose  pomposity  of  words  : 
Or,  if  predestined  to  the  virgin  state, 
The  "  Swan  of  Lichfield"  thou  may'st  emulate, 
Or  Burney's  unsophisticated  style 
With  diction  Ciceronian  defile. 

["Cantab."  Cambridge.] 
Answers  also  received  from  F.  P.  W.,  Ilminster  :  C.  S.  O.,  Brigh- 
ton ;  G.  M.  S.,  Southbourne  ;  G.  M.  P.,  Edgbaston  ;  G.  C.  P.,  Bolton  ; 

A.  B  ,  Croydon  ;  K.   K.,  Belfast  ;  H.  G.  H.,  Whitby  ;  G.  C,  Ferns  ; 

B.  P.  N.,  London;  A.  G.,  Cheltenham;  C.  E.  H.,  Richmond: 
W.  H.  B.,  Upper  Tooting  ;  C.  R.  S.,  Salisbury  ;  E.  P.  L  ,  Kensington  ; 
W.  T.  B.,  Manchester ;  H.  B.  L.,  Liverpool :  H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow 
W.  M.,  York  ;  G.  E.  M.,  Haverstock  Hill  ;  C.  E.  G.,  Pinner : 
L.  M.  M.  L.,  St.  Helier's  ;  G.  M.  G.,  Sheflield  ;  J.  M.  S.  M.,  Inverness  ; 
K.  E.  v.,  London  ;  E.  R.,  Coldharboar  ;  and  A.  M.,  Clapham. 


Competition  No.    ig. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  readers  of  novels  how  few 
novelists  have  a  gift  for  nomenclature.  Fantastic  names  are,  in 
the  pages  of  fiction,  continually  confronting  ua  to  the  detriment  of 
illitsion  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  names  are  so  bold  and  plain 
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ialmost  to  repel  interest.  The  happy  mean  is  rarely  struck.  Yet 
It  should  not  be  so  difHoult  to  strike  a  path  between  Ermyntrude 
Vavasour  and  Vivian  Hyacinth  on  the  one  side,  and  Jane  Crook  and 
John  Bif;g  on  the  other.  We  ask  competitors  this  week  to  solve 
the  problem.  A  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be  given  to  the  author  of 
the  beat  list  of  six  imaginary  names  for  (1)  an  ordinarily  interest- 
ing hero,  (2)  a  beautiful  but  not  remarkable  heroine,  (3)  a  parson 
troubled  with  religious  doubt,  (I)  a  typical  squire,  (5)  a  whimslcil 
maiden  aunt,  and  (D)  an  effeminate  artist. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  February  II.  Each  answer  mast  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  20ii.  We 
wish  to  impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies 
is  much  facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  papsr  is  written  upon. 
It  is  also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be 
given.    We  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


The    "  Academy  "     Bureau. 


The  Dkvotees. 


By  Dolf  'Wyllarde. 


Mr.  Wyllarde  is  a  satirist ;  but  the  ideas  which  he  sets  forth 
in  this  story  are  not  so  fresh  as  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
find  them.  The  young  men  who  wrap  themselves  in  the 
solemnities  of  Art  for  Art's  sake  were  done  to  death  long  ago, 
and  wc  have  no  wish  that  they  should  be  brought  to  life  again. 
They  were  dreadful  bores.  Mr.  Wyllarde's  variation  of  the 
type  is  as  objectionable  as  the  originals  were.  "There  is  no 
art  but  Art,"  Mr.  Cyril  Haughton  keeps  on  saying.  That 
strikes  us  as  a  very  idiotic  remark  ;  but  it  made  a  most  favour- 
able impression  on  the  mind  of  a  beautiful  young  woman 
whom  he  met  in  Lady  Clarissa  Palmw's  drawing-room. 
Instantly  we  perceive  the  tendency  in  which  the  story  is  cast. 
There  are  bits  of  smart  writing  here  and  there ;  but  they  do  not 
suffice  to  redeem  the  work. 

Darkest  before  Dawn.  By  J.  D. 

There  is  a  certain  pleasantness  about  this  novel.  As  we 
read  we  seem  to  bo  listening  to  the  prattle  of  a  young  person 
with  a  gentls  mind  and  a  hopeful  outlook.  Unfortunately,  the 
plot  is  old  and  tiresome,  and,  though  it  has  a  certain  boyish 
merit,  the  style  of  narration  has  no  quality  that  arouses  us. 
J.  D.  may  improve  as  he  gains  in  years  and  knowledge,  and  in 
perception. 

A  Priestess  oi-  Old.  By  "  Celticus." 

This  romance  of  ancient  times  is  obviously  the  result  of 
much  research  and  much  patient  toil ;  but  it  brings  itself  into 
comparison  with  standard  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  does 
not  come  out  of  the  test  favourably.  From  the  scholar's  point 
of  view,  it  is  well  written  ;  but  it  does  not  arrest  our  attention 
as  any  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  does.  We  are  sure  that  the 
work  could  not  be  published  with  success. 

Made  in  Germany.  By  A.  M.  G.  C. 

It  was  Miss  Clare  Roche  who  was  "made  in  Germany." 
That  is  to  say,  she  was  educated  there.  When  she  came  home, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  was  a  fright  in  the  eyes  of  her 
mother  and  her  sister.  Her  clothes  were  coarse,  and  shockingly 
incongruous  in  Belgrave-square.  Soon,  however,  her  mother 
and  the  elder  daughter  had  her  dressed  well  enough  to  attend 
the  Queen's  Drawing-room  and  a  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Roche  in 
her  interest.  Being  beautifid  and  unsophisticated,  she  was 
socially  a  great  success.  Soon  trouble  came.  By  mistake 
Miss  Clare  gave  Miss  Roche  an  over-dose  of  medicine,  and, 
thinking  she  had  killed  her  sister,  fled  to  Victoria  and  set  out 
for  France.  In  the  compartment  with  her  was  a  young 
woman  going  to  Germany  to  be  a  governess.  There  was 
a  collision    of   trains ;    Miss   Clare's   companion   was  killed ; 


and  Miss  Glare  itole  her  oompaaioo'i  testimouiklt,  to  be 
used  in  pursuit  of  her  own  fortunet.  Tba  norel  nndt  rightly 
enough  ;  but  it  i«  very  harsh.  It  ia  neither  in  plaaimot  taatn 
nor  in  good  style. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  February  9. 

THEOLOOIOAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Yeatman  (B.  F.  ■.),  The  Works  of  th«  Spirit (S.P.O.K.)     /» 

Blunt  (Rot.  R.  F.  L.),Tba  Order  for  the  Admiolatration  of  lb*  Lord'e 

8ap|>er „ 'H.P.C'.K.) 

Johnson  (J,  B.),  The  AnxaU  of  Ood (Skemogtaa)    1/8 

POBTRY,  CRITICISM.  BELLBSLETTRES. 

Salmon  (A.  L.),  Waat  Country  Bongt  and  Balladii (Blackwood) 

Starko  (R.  Q.),  The  Lord  of  Lanorail (Montraal :  LoreU) 

Smyth  (A.  U.),  Shakespeare's  Pericles  sn<l  Apollonins  of  Tyre 

(UacColla  A  Co.) 
Ottwell  (J.),  Short  Poems „ (Kcgan  Paul) 

HISTOHT  AND  BIOGBAPHY. 

Whitman  (S.),  Story  of  the  Nation'a  Series  :  Anatrls  (Vowin)    I/O 

Verestcbaftin  (V.),  ■■  I8U" :  Napoleon  I.  in  Russia (Heinenuiiii)    8,0 

Crawley 'Boevey  (A.  W.),  The  Petverm  Widow :  Bolni;  Pasaa<(e>  from  tba 

Life  of  Catherina,  Wife  of  William  Boevey,  Esq (Lonimaas)  net  Ufi 

The  Letters  qf  Sobert  Brov>ni»g    and    Bli*ab»th  Barrttt.   ISIS-IMI 

(Smilb  Eldar) 

Warner  (G.  T.),  Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History (Blaekie)    (A> 

Ameer  All:  A  Short  History  of  the  Saracens (Macmillan)  nai    7/1 

Farkman    (Francis),   Pioneers   of   France   in  the  New  World.    Part  I. 

(Macmillan)  net    8/t 


TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Oppenheim  (E.  C),  New  Climbs  in  Norway 


..(Dnwla)    7/1 


BDUCATIOSAL. 

Mac  Coun  (T.),  The  Holy  Land (Partridge) 

WarreiuK.  M.),  The  Faerie  Qiieene [Constable)  net    1,« 

Speight  (E.  E.),  New  Eoglish  Series :  Wordsworth (Marshall)  net      It 

Page  (T.  E.),  VergiU  Maronis  .£aidoa.  Lib.  XI.     Elementary  Classlcx 

Macmillan)    l/« 
Edwards  (Q.  W.),  The  Hellenica  of  Xenophon.    Books  I.  and  II. 

(Oamb.  Unir.  Preas)    S/l 

Chorton  (A.),  Kant  on  Education (Kegan  Paul) 

Breul  (K.),  Ipbigenie  Auf  Taoris „ (Oamb.  Unir.  Press) 

Halcombe  (P.  B.),  The  Medea  of  Euripides (BlaoUe) 

Wilson  (K.  P.),  Lower  Latin  Prose  - (Blackwoudi 

I'ye  (H.  J.>,  The  Course  of  Conscienoa  ....„ - (Bums  A  Gates)    2/S 

Lobban  (W.),  Lower  Latia  Unseena (Blackwood)    V* 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Sewell  (Mrs.),  Poems  and  Ballads   (Jartold)    S/> 

Uuddock  (J.  E.),  Without  Faith  or  Fear ......(Digby,  Lang)    M 

D'Aubign«  (J.  H.  M.),  The  Great  Reformation  (Janold)    t« 

Bickersteth  (Very  Rev.  E.),  A  Friend's  Hand _ _...  (S.P.C.K.) 

Simo  (J.),  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers:  Schiller,  De  S^rign^,  l» 

Fontaine,  Tasao  » « ~ -  (Blackwood) 

Melville  (H.),  Types - (Blackie) 

Aitken  (O.  A.),  Th*  TatUr.    Vols.  III.  and  IV „„...(D<iflkwortb)  JOO 

Martin  (Mrs.  H.),  Selections  tram  Addison's  Spectator (Blaekia) 

Chtmberlin  (B.  H.),  A  Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese. ..^Sampson  Low) 

MlSC^LLANBOnS. 

Owen  (Rev.  T.  M.  N.),  The  Church  Bells  of  Haotingdonshire (Jairold) 

Muirhead  (G.),  Historical   Inlnxloctiou  to  the   Private  Law  of  Bama. 

Revised  Edition   (Black)  »1/D 

Carter  (A.  C.  R.),  The  Year's  Music,  18»  .„ _ «. i  ViftDS)    1« 

Jones  (H.  A.),  The  Physician (Haomiltan)    V* 

Shadwell    (C.  L.),    Translation  of  The  Purgatory  of  Dante.    Part  IL 

(Macmillan)  net    fcO 

The  Children's  Labour  Question (Dail)  .V<im  Offloe)      /• 

Lawler  (J.),  Book  Auctions  in  England « SlockJ 

Handley  (H.),  A  Short  Way  Out  of  Materialism (ainngtons)  Mt    1^ 

Baldwin  (J.  M.),  The  Story  of  the  Mind  ....„ „._ ^Kawaas) 

Bond  iF.),  English  Cathedrals  Illustrated ..« (Newaaa) 

Sheldon  (C.  M.),  Robert  Hardy's  Seren  Days  (Sunlay  School  Unioa)    !/» 

Conway  (R.  S.),  Dialectorum  Italicarum  Exempla  Selects 

(Cantabrigiae  Preli  Academiei)    V* 
Holme  (C),  A  Course  at  Instruction  in  Wood-CarTing  according  to  tba 

Japanese  Method (IVW  atmMt) 
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CATALOGUES. 


WILLIAMS        &       NORGATE, 
IMPOKTERS  OF  TOREION  BOOKS, 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Fredertok  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

0ATAL06XTES   post  free  on  application. 


BAEDEKEB'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOORT8T8'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  f  ree  on  applicatioa. 


DULAU  *  CO.,  37,  Soiio  Square,  L  indos,  W. 


A8ENCT  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
oall  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  hy  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DAR  D 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PBEIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  appllcaUon. 

IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &o. 
—KING,  SELL  *  RAILTON,  Limited,  hlgh.clasB 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gouzh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street, E.O.,  havespecially-built  Kotaryand  otherfiist  Macliioes 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  openition. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Puolishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London.** 

TO  AUTHORS  and  PUBLISHERS.— The 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS  undertakes  the  PRINTING 
and  PUBLISHING  of  WORKS  of  FICTION  and  of  SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKS  for  Authi^rj  and  Publishers.  Enciuiries  and 
MSS.  should  he  addressed  to  the  Manager,  University  Press, 
Limited,  Watford,  Loudon. 


w 


HAT 


D' 


YE       LACK? 


Ask  Miss  MILLARD,  of  Teddington,  Middlesex,  for  any 
Book  ever  issued  siuce  tlie  advent  of  printing  (llo^veret  rare  or 
plentiful)  up  to  the  very  last  work  published ;  also  of  any 
ourio  or  object  of  inlerest  under  the  canopy  of  lieaven,  for  she 
prides  herself  on  being  enableLl,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  supply 
these  wants.  She  has  the  largest  assemblage  of  Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie  in  the  world,  and  is  always  a  ready,  williog,  and 
liberal  buyer  for  prompt  oasb. 


"A  MIGHTY  BOOK  HUNTRESS."-Confirmation  by  a 

gentleman  of  supreme  eminence. 
Sir  Habky  Poland,  Q.C.  says :  *'  He  in  fact  wrote  it  so  that 

she  might  use  it.  as  he  considered  the  books  a  (treat  find 

She  will  have  achieved  a  wonderful  success  in  book  finding." 

Tf  a  book  exists  for  sale  in  any  noik  on  earth  Jliss  MILLARD 
{who  positively  will  not  fail)  will  find  it ;  nothing  daunts  her  in 
tMs  fascinating  literary  sport    Address  all  wants 

Miss  C'LAR^  MILLARD,  Teddington,  Middlesex. 


ESTA6LISH£D    I8R1. 

BIEKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  Loudon. 
TWO-ANO-A-HALP    per    CENT.    INTEREST   allowed    on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragemcut  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i. 

BIEKBECK    BUILDINa   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOB  TWO   Ot'lNEAS    PEK  MOMTU. 


BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

roa    FIVE  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

TheBIRKBEOK  ALMANACK, withfull particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAV  ENSCROFT,  Manager. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  19. 

All  readers  attempting  this  weelc's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
198)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  COURT,  LONDON.  W..  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM,  1899,  on  TUESDAY,  January  17th.  Applications  for 
Admission  to  be  madn  to  trie  Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Bkwsuer. 
M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  11  Paulines  gained  Scholarshijis 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  open  Scholarships  have  l>eeu  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Oambriilge.)  * 

At  the  Apiwsitfon,  1898.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  C*mbridge  Higher  Certificate,  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  -per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  successes  had 
received  their  earlv  education  at  Colet  Court. 

O  yTl     AC  AD  EMY   "of     ART^. 
REMBRANDT    EXHIBITION 
NOW    OPEN, 
From  9  .a.m.  to  ti  p.m. 


R 


ROYAL      HISTORICAL      SOCIETY- 
(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  O.0.S.L 
The    ANNIVERSARY    MEETING   will   be    lielrl    at    ST. 
MARTIN'S  TOWN  HALL,  Charing  Cross,  on  THURSDAY, 
Ft-iiKUARv  16th.  at  .5  o'clock  p.m. 

ADDRESS  by  the  President,   Sir  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF, 
G.C.S.I. 

HUBERT  HALL,  Director  and  Hon.  Sec. 
113,  St.  Martin's  Line,  W.C. 


THIS  DAT  IS  PUBLISHED,  in  1  vol.,  price  4s.. 
THE 

DUBLIN      UNIVERSITY      CALENDAR 
FOR  1899.      

Also  price  4s.. 

DUBLIN      EXAMINATION      PAPERS: 
HKINO  A 

SUPPLEMENT  to  the  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  for  1899. 

HopGKS,  FiQois  &  Co..  Limited,  Dublin. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  London. 


u 


NEW    SOUTH    WALKS. 
NIVBRSITY       of       SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR  OP  PHYSICS. 
APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  above  position  from 
University  Gradujites  under  35  years  of  age.  Salary  £iK)0  per 
annum.  Pension,  £4(M)  per  annum  uu  retirement,  under  certain 
conditions,  after  twenty  years' tervice.  Duties  to  commence  on 
Ist  June,  lisitfl.    fill*  allowed  for  paean  ge  expenses  to  Sydney. 

Particulars  of  conditions  of  appointment,  duties.  4c  ,  can  be 
obtaineil  from  Sir  Dariei.  Coih-eh,  Bart ,  (.i.C.M  (i..  Acting 
Agent-Oeneral  for  New  South  Wales.  »,  Victoria  Stre-t,  West- 
mmster,  London.  8.  W..  to  whom  applications,  sating  age  and 
accoinpauied  by  eight  copies  of  each  testimonial  submitted, 
must  be  sent  not  later  than  18th  February.  ISlty. 

ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE. Coopers  Hill,  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  Ahout 
4r»  Studenrg  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  SUte  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistaut  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Aupointmenta  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department.  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Tralhc  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretabv,  at  College. 

A~  UTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVELEIGH 
NASH  will  be  glad  to  RECEIVE  MSS.  with  a  view  to 
their  DISP<*SAL.  From  bis  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Publishing  Trade,  Mr.  NASH  is  well  qualifie-l  to  guard  the 
interests  of  Authors,  and  they  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
consult  him.— Address  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


RARE  and  OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  n.atter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
wants.  -J-^s.  each  offered :—"  Lyrical  Biilla»ls."  17!K*  ;  *"  New 
Arabian  Nights."  2  vols..  188' ;  ■■llemoirp.  Richard  TIL,"  18ti2; 
"  Letters  of  Marque."  isyi ;  "  Plain  Tales  from  th«  Hills."  1888  ; 
"Itepartmental  Ditties."  Lihore.  188i).  Bwks  Wanted  List, 
with  prices  for  each  book,  free.-BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOK- 
SHOP, John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 


AT'OtJNG  LADY,  trained  as  Journalist. desires 

.1  ENGAGEMENT  as  SECRRTAKV  or  ASSISTANT  to 
Ladv  or  Gentleman  engaged  in  J^ditotial  or  other  Literary 
Work.— Address  G.  M..  IM,  Hanger  Lane.  Ealing,  W. 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.      lOd.  per  1,000  words,     samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent.  N.  W. 

TYPE-WRITING.  — AuthnrH*    MSS.   or    Cor- 
respondence. 4c..  carefully  and  uuickly  Tyne-Written. 
Usual  Terms.— Address  M.  U-  H..  24.  Priory  Place.  Dimctster. 

The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P     P    S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 


MUDIE'S     LIBRARY 

(LIMITED  , 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCEIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weeklveiohangB  at  Books 

at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  anaom 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum, 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  in   ONE  SUB- 
SCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  suppliedon  Liberal  Termi. 

ProspectuBes  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis 

and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offeked  at 

GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains;  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITAIJAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


.TO-34,   NEW    OXFORD    STREET; 

241,   Brompton   Road,   S.W. ;    48,    Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Lo.f  don  ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mahchestib. 

A    CHARMING    GIFT   BOOK  I 

"  A  brilliant  book." — .Sketch, 

"  Particularly  good."— Academy. 

68.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London :     Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.   the  Queeit. 
*•  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen 
to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handtxwk 
which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

Edited  by  R.4LPH  DARLINGTON,  F,R,(J.3. 

Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8vo.    OXE  SHILLING  EACH.     Illustrated. 
THE     VALK     of    IiLANGOI,L.EN  -  With 

Special  C'oiitiilmtions  from  His  Exoelleucy  E.J.  rilELPS, 
late  American  Minister  :  Proft'ssor  .JOHN  RlTSlvtN, 
LL.D.  ;  KOBERT  BROWNING;  A.  W.  KINULAKE, 
and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOUKNEMOUTII  and  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST. 

THE  ISLE  of  WniHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS. 

THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTEItN.  and  CHEPSTOW 

THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH.  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

BRIliHTON,  EASTBoDRNE.  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEON- 
ARDS. 

LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  BETTWSYCOED  ind 
SNOWDON. 

ABERYSTWYTH,  BARMOUTH,  MACHYNLLETH  and 
ABERDOVEY. 

BARMoUTIL  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH  and 
PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN.  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER 
ami  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or 
in  Borne  give  for  such  a  Guide-book  as  this, 
which  teacbes  so  much  that  is  outside  the 
nsaal  scope  of  such  volumes ! 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." 

Liverpool  Dnily  Pogt. 
*'  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 
SECOND    EDITION,    ENLARGED,    58. 
Sixty  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Flans. 

LONDON  AND   ENVIRONS. 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  Eeferencei 

to  all  Street!  and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London  : 

SiupEiir,  Marshall,   Hashlton,  Kbkt  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 
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WARD,   lock:   &   CO.'S    LIST. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 

The    Thrilling    Story    of   the    Adventures    of 

Lieut.   Johansen,  the  sole  companion  of 

Dr.  Nansen  after  leaving  the  "  Fram." 

SSO  pagM,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  pii,  fig. 
Illustrated  hy  nkably  70  Splendid  Photoobaph.s,  to. 

WITH    NANSEN    IN    THE 
NORTH. 

By   Lieut.   H.   JOHANSEN. 

The  Bttccess  of  Dr.  Nansen's  expedition  was  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  Licai.  Johansen's  wonderful  powers  of  endnrance  and  in- 
domitable pluok,  and  Johansen's  Btory  hag  all  the  interest  of  a 
romance.  It  is  essentially  a  popular  account  of  the  great  enter- 
prise, and  the  adventures  and  vicissitudes  make  up  a  romance  of 
real  life  which  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  previous  trust- 
worthy story  of  travel  and  adventure.  It  will  UEdoabtedly  prove 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  travel  of  the  year. 

"  Tho  fasciniition  of  the  Far  North  will  for  ovor  rerntun  jKiwerful  enough  to 
draw  readers  to  the  uianly,  clieerful,  and  accurate  record  now  set  forth  for  the 
deURht  of  all  who  love  lulventure  and  admire  courage  and  indomitable 
resolution." — Morning  Leader. 


■irsT  puiiLisnuD. 

AN    ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION    OF 

HAYDN'S 
DICTIONARY    OF    DATES 

AND    UNIVERSAL    INFORMATION. 

A    COMPLETE    RECORD    OF    ALL    NATIONS    AND    TIMES. 

With  especial  Reference  to  the  History  and  Achievements  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Containing  the  History  of  the  World  to  the  Antnmn  of  1898. 

By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT, 

Hon.  Librarian  of  the  Uoyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Medium  8vo,  clotb,  2Ii>.  ;  balf-calf,  25s. ;  full  or  tree  calf,  Sis.  6d. 

TWENTY-SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged  with  New  and  Important  Matter,  and 

thoroughly  brought  down  to  the  Autumn  of  IfcOS. 

Containing   1,290    pages,    and    considerably   over   12,500 
Articles,  146,000  Dates  and   Facta. 

"  The  mention  of  dates  brings  us  back  to  '  Haydn '  the  wonderful. 
'Haydn*  i«  far  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  dates.  It  is  a  comiiendious 
history  of  every  country  and  of  aluiot-t  everything  under  the  sun- and  on 
many  subjects  it  is  a  veritable  stai.isticul  encyclopuHlia.     Are  you  interested 

in or  any  mortal  thing  you  like  to  name?    You  will  find  out  all  about 

them  in  •  Haydn,'  condensed  and  chronological,  accurate  and  recent.  In  short, 
*  Haydn '  shuns  no  lest  in  its  proper  line,  and  will  disappoint  no  reasonable 
expectation.'' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Protpeetu*  and  Speeimen  Page  tent  pott  free  on  appliealion. 


JUST  READY. 
A  NEW  VOLUME   ot   ESSAYS,    PRESKNTING   in   POPULAR   FORM   the 
TKACHINOS    ot   THOSE    MiSTER   SPIRITS    of  the   AQK    WHOSE 
IDEAS  HAVK  HELl'KD  SO   LARGELY   to  INFLUENCE  tho  MINDS 
of  MEN  in  THIS  CENTURY. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  gilt,  68. 

PROPHETS   of  the   CENTURY. 

Edited  by  ARTHUR  RICKETT,  M.A., 

And  containing  Essays  by 

WILLIAM  CLARKE,  M.A.  I  W.  BLAKE  0DGER8,  LL.D. 

J.  COMPTON  RICKETT,  M.P.  |         A.  E.  FLETCHER. 

And  many  other  distinguished  Writers. 

**Tho  papers  are  veritable  aids  to  interpretation,  and  are  written  with 
judgment  and  knowledge." — The  Speaker. 


IN  I'ItF.I'AR.\TION,  liKADY  I.MMF.IHATELY. 

GUY    BOOTHBY'S    GREATEST  WORK. 
*^  P  H  A  R  O  S." 

Crown  Sro,  cloth  gilt,  liemlled,  tii.     With  In  PtilJ-Paffe  IllaatraUoiu 
by  Joua  H.  Baiii. 

This  New  Novel  by  Guv  Boothbv  li  ooiuidered  by  thoM  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  bafore  publioailon  to  be  far 
in  advance  of  anythinir  he  has  yet  accompliihea. 

GUY    BOOTHBY'S    NOVELS. 

Uniform  with  the  kIiovo.  crown  87o,  cloth  (ciH,  in.  aAcb. 
ProfuMl;  IliuHtr&te<l  by  Staklkt  L.  Wood. 

ACROSS  the  WORLD  for  a  WIFE. 

LUST  of  HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION  of  the  KINO. 

DR   NIKOLA. 

A  BID  for  FORTUNE. 

BEAUTIFUL    WHITE    DEVIL. 

MARRIAGE  of  ESTHER. 

IN  STRANGE  COMPANY. 


JUST  READY. 
THK  FOURTH  VOLUME  IN 
THE    NEW    LIBRARY    EDITION    OF 

G.  J.   WHYTE-MELVILLE'S 

POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  M.      Illustr&te<l   by  8.  E.  W;iLLli. 

SONGS  and  V£RS£S,  and 

THE    TRUE 

*'  It  will  be  loD^  before  these  excellent  stories  lose  their  charm  for  those  who 
like  a  strong  sporting  interest,  healthy  seniiment,  and  lively  narrative." 

St,  Jameti'9  Oazatte. 
"This  fine  Library  Edition  will,  no  doabt,  secure  fresh  readers  in  abund* 
ance.     No  better  set  of  these  favourite  QoveU  conld  ho  de»*ired,  blndinsr,  type, 
paper,  and  pictures  all  being  of  the  best."— .Vo^/m  iham  Quardian, 

'*  A  beaatiful  edition.    Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  k  Oo.'a  edition  ta  m  niarvelkyus 
tbree-and-sixpence  worth ;  well  printed,  well  bound,  and  well  lUastnU«d.'* 

Mr.  CLiMRirT  K.  Shoitkb  in  the  Sktieh, 


CROSS. 


THE   MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS   OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Since  their  introduction  into  England— about  three 
months  agro— the  Rev.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon's  Worlcs  have 
achieved  a  success  without  a  parallel  in  the  book  trade. 
Of  the  undermentioned  books  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
4,000,000  copies  have  been  sold  to  the  Engiish-speakingr 
race,  and  circumstances  lead  one  to  think  the  sensa- 
tional sale  is  only  just  beginning. 

WORKS  BY  CHAS.  M.  SHELDON. 

Each  320  pages,  well  printed  on  good  paper.  Crown  8vo,  Iltastrated,  bound 
in  tinted  art  wrapi}er,  with  autiijuo  eod  papers,  6d. ;  cloth,  with  special 
design  in  coloured  Inks,  by  A.  A.  Tarbayne,  Is. ;  large  crown  8vo.  cloth 
gilt,  very  attractive,  Is.  6d. ;  bevelled  bou^a,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with 
extm  II lustrations,  2s.  6d. 

IN  HIS  STEPS :  What  Woidd  Jesus  Do  ? 

The  Sunday  f^c/mol  (Vtronic/e  suvs  :  **  'In  His  Steit^ '  may  claim  u>  lie  in 
religions  circles  TUK  BDOK  OK  THE  HOUR.  We  bear  of  mmisfters  all  over 
London  and  the  provinc;es  making  it  the  text  of  sympathetic  aermona,  and 
whole  congregations  being  Kupplied  with  copies.*' 

THE  CRUCIFIXION  of  PHILLIP  STRONG. 

HIS  BROTHERS  KEEPER. 

RICHARD  BRUCE.  [Jw/rwrf*. 

rv  THK  PRESS. 

THE  TWENTIETH  DOOR. 

MALCOLM  KIRK. 

ROBERT  HARDY'S  SEVEN  DATS. 


WARD,   LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G. 
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METHOD  GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER 

Fwr  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages. 
Published  by  JULIUS  GROOS,  Heidelberg. 

Juit  published. 

GERM/^N     DIALOGUES. 

An  Aid  to  Practical  Conversation. 

By  Dr.  EMIL  OTTO. 

Fourth  Edition. 

Revised     by     H.     RUNGK. 

8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

At  present  the  Grammars  of  "  Gaspey-Otto- 
Bauer's"  Method  comprise  German.  French, 
Dutch,  llaiian,  Russian,  Spanish.  Besides 
the  Grammars  exist  smaller  Ouides,  Headinn  and 
Conversation  Books, 

For  Copies  and  Complete  Catalni;nes  (also  for 
Germuns,  French,  Italians,  Poriiisruese  and 
Brflzilians,  Spaniards,  Ac),  gratis  aiid  post  free, 
itpply  to  Meff-rs.  Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho  Square; 
Sampson  Low,  Mahston  &  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's 
House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street;  D.  Nutr,  270, 
Strand,  London. 

PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENTS 


"THE  ACADEMY.' 

The  following  have  appeared,  and  the  numbers 
containing  them  can  still  be  obtained;  or 
Complete  Sets  may  be  had  separately  for 
3s.  6d. 
BEN  JONSON. 
JOHN   KEATS. 
SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
TOM  HOOD. 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 
LEIGH   HUNT. 
LORD  MACAULAY. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
"WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

EDMUND  WALLER. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

CHARLES    DARWIN. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

HENRY  WADS  WORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

ANDREW  MARVELL. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

JONATHAN    SWIFT. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

HENRIK  IBSEN. 


JDST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A., 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  idea  of  tbe  main  features  of  our  Economic  History,  and  to  show 
the  continiiity  and  far-reaching  nonseriuences  of  certain  events  and  policies  upon  the  development  of 
England's  Industrial  Wealth  and  Power. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  28.  6d. 

THE     SCIENCE      OF     LIFE. 

An    Outline   of  the    History   of  Biologfy   and    its    Recent   Advances* 

(Being  the  New  Volume  of  the  Victorian  Era  Series.) 

By  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON.  M.A., 

Author  of  "The  Study  of  Animal  Life,"  "Outlines  of  Zoology,"  &c. 


London  :  BLACKIB  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


A    CHAKMINO    GIFT    BOOK! 

'*  A  brilliant  \)Oq)s..**— Sketch.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

6s.,  claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.  tbe  Queen. 
*'  Sir  Henry  Pocsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook 
which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

•*  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

•*  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.K.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8fo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellency 
B.  J.  PHELPS,  late  American  Minister;  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN.  LL.D.  ;  ROBERT 
BROWNING;    A.  W.   KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,   K.U.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.        THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,   BANGOR,    BETTWSYCOED  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,      BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH     and     ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH  and  PWLLHELI. 

MiLVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


What  would  not  the  intelligeat  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  such  a  Guide-boolc  as  this, 
which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scupe  of  such  volumes ! 
*'  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
*'  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Oraphic. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  68.       Sixty  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  Simpkin.  Marshall,    Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  aud  all  Booksellers'. 


Ltd. 


ALEXANDER     &     SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  Published.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d  i 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."     Devo-' 

tional  Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature.    By  ' 
Rev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A.,  of  Royton. 
The  Freeman  says  :   "Preachers  and  teachers  will  | 
find  in  them  many  helpful  suggestions."  | 


Xow  Ready,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards. 
Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lee- 

tm-es  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Nonconformity. 
By  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.O. 
Tbe  Manchester  (??farrftan  says:     ''Explains  the 
position  of  religious  Dissent  with  great  force  and 
eloquence.'*  

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
price  Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT    COOKE.      A    Clear   and  Concise 

Manual  for  all  Public  Speakers. 
*'  The  Spectator  says  :  "  We  make  no  apology,  even 
during  the  holiday  season,  for  drawing  attention  to 
this  little  book." 


Twenty-first  Thoui-and.    Limj)  cloth,  price  6d., 
post  free. 

OjR  PRINCIPLES:  aCongregationalist 

Church  Manual.    By  G.  B.  JOHNSON. 

This  Haudbook  is  desij^'ued  to  guide  those  Iiolding 
or  seeking  fellowship  in  Congregational  Churches. 
It  sets  forth  the  Principles  and  Polity  of  Congrega- 
tional Independents,  and  supplies  practical  Counsels 
on  Worship  aud  Life. 

Dr.  Pakbek  sajs :  "  It  is  an  admirable  manual,  and 
deacons  would  do  well  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands 
of  every  young  jjerson  received  into  into  Church 
membership."  

Just  Published.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
price  6s.,  post  free. 

WELSHMEN  in  ENGLISH  PULPITS  ;  or. 

Sermons  by    English  Congregational  Ministers 

Irom     Wales.       With     Introduction      by     Rev. 

CHARLES   A.   BERRY,   D.D.      Edited  by  Rev. 

DANIEL  WATERS. 
Tbe  Expository  Times  says  :    "  And  here  we  have 
thirty  excellent  portraits  of  prominent  and  elotiuent 
Congregational  preachers,  wth  their  thirty  sermons, 
and  the  price  is  but  a  few  Bhillinga.** 


LONDOX:  21  AXD  22,  FURXIVAL  STKEET,  HOLBORN,  B.C. 


1 8  February,  1899. 
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J.  B.  LIPPINGOTT  COMPANY. 


PICTURESQUE    MEXICO: 

A  FULL  OesORIPTION  OF  THIS  ROMANTIC 
COUNTRY. 

By  MARIE  ROBENSON  WRIOHT. 

Witli  'SiO  Ori;?i]ial  Illustrations, 
Royal  4to,  cloth  extra  );ilt  odgos,  LI  (8. 
TUit  Wnrk  linn  been  compiled  largely  from  Data 
collected  under  the  special  pptronnfie  of  the  Mexican 
Oocernment.  To  verify  the  facte  and  to  olitain  the 
Jllus/ratlnns,  the  Authorese  maifc  n  cnuplete  t^tir 
of  ectry  portion  of  the  country  hy  rail  and  water, 
and  trarelled  on  horwback  through  the  wilda  a 
thoutand  milea  away  from  the  raUroadt, 

FROM    SCHOOL   TO 

BATTLEFIELD : 

A  STORY   OF  THE  WAR   DAYS. 

By  Captain  CHARLES  KING,  U.8.A. 

With  6  Illustrations. 
S<|uare  crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

"  No  nr^ilitary  novels   of   the   diiy   rival  those   of 
Captain  Kinff  in  preoUion  and  popularity." 

THE  WONDERS  OF 

MODERN  MECHANISM. 

A    Resume    of   Recent    ProKress    In 

Mechanical,  Physical,  and 

EnsineorinK  Science. 

By    C.    H.     COCHRANE. 

With   100  Illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth,  "s.  6d. 
"A  succinct,  easily  inlelligible,  and  soieutiflcally 
aoottrate  account  of  recent  progress." — The  Timet. 


THE    WINTERS    TALE, 

Forming  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  a  New 
VARIORUM      EDITION     OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  H.  H.  FURNESS. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  frilt  top,  IHs. 
*'  Each  BncceedioK  volume  of  this  noble  work  adds 
to  our  gratification  and  delight." — ttotetand  Queries. 


A   SYSTEM   OF 
DISEASES     OF     THE 


EYE. 


By  AMERICAN,  BRITISH,  FRENCH,  and 
other  AUTHORS. 

Edited  by  W.  F.  NORRIS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  C.  A.  OLIVER,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Vols.  I.  to  in.,  price  21s.  each  net. 

Illustrated  by  86  FuU-Paiio  Plates  and  762  Text 

lUustralionK. 

(Vol.  IV.,  completing  the  Work,  will  be  ready  shortly.) 

*'  A  standard  work  on  Ophthalmolo^T." 

£din.  Medical  J\jurnal. 

THERAPEUTICS  OF 
INFANCY     AND    CHILDHOOD. 

By     A.     JACOB  I,     M  D. 

SECOND   EDITION. 

Svo,  cloth,  168.  net. 

'*  Valuable  to  every  practitioner." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  price  Is. 
Bach  Number  contains  a  clean  and  readable 
Complete  Novel,  of  an  average  length  of  from 
40,000  to  50,000  words,  by  some  well-known 
Rnglish  or  American  Author  ;  in  addition  to 
the  nsnsl  contents  of  an  average  Magazine. 


MACMILLAN&GO.'SNEWBOOKS 

A  Sailor's  Life  Under 
Four  Sovereigns. 

By  Admiral  of  the   I'lc^  i 

The  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  KEPPEL,  G.C.B., 

D.(!.L. 

With  numerous  IllustnitionM  by  the  lat« 

Str08WAM>BltlRai,Y.MarinePalntertoherMajMt} 

In  3  votri,.  extra  crown  Svo,  SOa.  net. 

NEff  HOOK  liV  MISS  M\11Y  mGMl 

West  African  Studies. 

By  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

With  lUuRtrAtionfi  and  Mapn.    Hvo,  2U.  net. 

Jfpe«(ator.->"UlM  Ktopler  dw<1i  iiu  oonitaitn<Utloti  u  a 
imrrator  of  tixiitrioDoet.  No  llvlnn  trawllvr  In  half  mi  ■iiiusiDy 
to  read,  ami  Tcrr  f«w  wti  half  ai  iiulructivo."     * 

LVfi(«rc/a|f /t<i>uiF.— "Ai  loitniutiTi*  aa  It  ■■  ainualuv,  and  u 
amuNinir  »•  H  InitnintlTo." 

Maneheiter  Gyardiin.—'*  A  ooDtilbution  of  pcnnatiMit  Im- 
portanor  to  Wwt  African  lltaratore.'' 


Lawlessness  in  the 
National  Church 

Reprinted  from  **The  Times." 

Bv  the  Kight  Han. 

Sir  WILLIAM  VERNON-HARCOURT,  M.P 

8ro,  sewed.  Is.  not. 


;ii;,  Southampton  St,,  Strand,  London. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  &  REGENT  NOVELS 

Crown  Svo,  tj^.  cnch. 

ASHES  of  EMPIRE.     By  Robert 

\V.     CHAMBERS,     Author     of    "  Tho    King    in 

Yellow."  Ac.  Ac. 
Sfwakev  ~"  A  HtirrietH  and  excellent  gtory." 
I}aili/  VhronUU.—"  Mr.  Chambers  ha*  lieru  (riven  ua  a  Ter> 
vivid  antl  e.vciting  itories  of  pictiirea  of  Paris  UurioK  the  aieKe." 

A    DRAMA   in   SUNSHINE.     By 

H.    A.   VACHKLL,  Author  of  "  t^iicksanda   of 
Pactolos,"  4c. 

Timet.— '^  A  very  i.ngular  and  nnluMe  book..  .  .The  dellDea- 
tioii  of  charact«r  down  to  Mrs.  Fish  and  other  ordluary  bour- 
geoii  types  is  humorous,  adroit,  aiid  frot-  from  o-aricature.  Thv 
Boeiies  of  action,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  full  of  spirit, 

while  the  descriptions  of  laiidnoaoe  are  tiOlinK  and  tuilliaut 

A  h  phly  interustiug  picture  of  life,  excellent  Iwth  iu  character 
iiud  incident." 

OFF  the  HIGH  ROAD:  the  Story 

of  ft  Summer.    By  ELEA.NOR  C.  PRICK,  Author 
of  "  Yonii^  Denj's,"  *'  In  the  Lion's  Mouth,"  Ac. 
THIRD  ENGLISH  IMPRESSION. 

THE  PRIDE  of  JENNIOO:  being 

a  Memoir  of  Captain  Basil  Jonuico.     By  AGNES 
and  EGERTON  CASTLE. 
*,*  Uptcarda  of  \0,000  copies  have  been  told  in  America 

.4tA«n'ruin.--"The  note  of  true  romance  is  atway*  unmlstak- 
able,  and  it  in  a  pleasure  tu  recognise  it  in  this  delightfully  open 

air  and  vivacious  story Tlie Iteruine  hernelf  is  one  of  rarely 

delicate  and  Bpnuhtfy  charm  ;  few,  iudetni.  are  the  nu>.ler.. 
damsels  of  mmance  tu>  altogether  enthralling  as  this  bewltehfuif 
little  latly." 

SECOND   IMPRESSION. 

SELAH  HARRISON.    By  S.  Mac 

NAUGHTAN. 

PkicA.— "A  remarkable  book Au  admirably  and  simply 

told  story The  story  is  so  cooviuelnfcly  written  as  to  wvm 

IfM  a  romance  than  a  narrative  of  actual  faots." 

^     NEW  AND  CHEAPER  KDITIONS 
By  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD. 

Crown  Svo,  iu  Rreen  cloth,  28.  each ;  or  in  red  clotb, 
jfilt  lettored,  2*  «d.  each. 

ADAM    GRAINGER;    and    other 

rttoriea.     15th  Thoiu*au(l. 

LADY  GRACE.    21st  Thousand. 
JOHNNY  LUDLOW.   Third  Series. 

li't.h  Thougiuici. 

ORVILLE      COLLEGE.        38th 

Thousand. 
Sale  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Copies. 

THE  NOVELS  OP  ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  cilt,  'M.  fld.  e.^ch. 

NEW  MONTHLY  VOUIME  JUST  I'l.'BLLSHBD. 

BASIL      LYNDHURST.      10th 

Tbousand. 

Pali  Malt  GQSetU--"  W«  d, 
written  of  lato  yean  PO  fre«li 
aut)  lirigtit.    Th.  uoveliunw 

NELLIR'S  MEMORIES 

WEK  WIPIB. 

BA  RBARA  HEATH- 
COTES  TRIAL. 

ROBRRT  ORD'S 
ATONEMENT. 

WOED  and  MARRIED. 


)u1jt  wliethLT  Miytbinv  has  l>.«i> 
I.  .0  l)rt>[t> ,  Ki>  tboruughly  untunil 
lioli'  i»  i'li;in>itU|I.~ 

I-rHLISIiHIt: 

HEKIOT'S  CHOICE. 

gUEENIE'S  WHIM. 

MARY  ST.  JOHN. 

FOR  LI  LI  AS. 

NOT  LIKE  OTHER  UIRLS 

UNCLE  MAX. 

ONLY  Iho  GOVERNESS. 


WILLIAMS  &  HOBCATE'8  LIST 

Virw  rmir-  Pftaita  9A. 
AM     OUTLINK    or    THB 

HISTORY   of   the   LITERATURE 
of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Willi  fljrr,u„l.«u«l  T»l.l.-.  I,,r  II. ■■  M •.  ■,!  ll.-  I.I..  i.l- ■,  "I-l 

•HIkT  AUU  (..  (Im  i;tt»Ui M  T'«Uiu>I.L 

B*    >.    K  ' 
fnlMnrof  tWl<«y  <'  .4  IUUk 

Htnrltti  fnm  U.  "Hm'Uw,....  •■■  .-  /.mm4.Mm  »/  M. 

out  TtMlavfmL' 

Kdltwi  bj  the  AUTHOR. 
Tnn.UUd  lijr  JOHN  TATUtll.  DUU.,  M.A.Ar. 

"  Th-ra  la  ao  ow  wko  vltli  opm  ni.<l  vlll  tmA  tkr  In*  aad 
Dot  »M.  Wtt«r  for  H.^—Sefttsman.  .     . 

"  It  li  obrliiulir  a  boon  bi li»>.  .1  r  «t«il<Dt  iw^ Ih*  Wa< 
(;rrin;in  an.lyil-.  ai»l  llil.  ■  lilMaUr.  al  Um  UM  TaMMMSt 
■uitplln  II.'  —LiUnri  WcrUL  ._. ,    , 

"  A<  u>  maU.r,  It  U  IIk  work  o«  a  Mbi-lar  «lw  1.  Ml afraM  t* 
rrsulU  *UK«v.tr<l  IfT  fair  rMMTch.  Imt  wha  IMVW  mMva  M 
niiv.UIn  meroly  lor  ih.  mHu  at  o-  Idnalllr.  la  ttfie  f*!*'- 
iruaii.  III.  I.<»ll  rrxl-  mon  Ilk.  .D  iirldiuj  Umb  *  fcl.liillMIl 
an  orldual.  Kn,  wlilrli  Ic  lla  Urmaa a< .iptiillin  Imtmt^m 
th.  iinills  olwcurltr  hj  rommoolv  wmplalaau  ai  In  IJM  .IHlBgi 
of  the  author,  oountrj.'—f'kurfh  GmsitU, 


.limt  ]iiit>lt»lii.<l,  .Irinv 


lolli.  fitlm  I*.  M.  Mt. 


CREATION  MYTHS  of 

PRIMITIVE  AMERICA 

IN  RELATION  to  the  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  and 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  of  MANKIND. 

Bv  .IKREMIAH  OURTIN. 

Author  of  'MytlMaiKl  KolkTalMot  IriUail.  te. 

It  oontalna  Tx-ntjr  Loaf  Mytlu  lakia  down  wMd  far  oonl  kf 

Mr.  CnrtiD  from  IldUna  who  kM>  ao  r>ll«iaa  or  l«M«H»  m 

tbair  owo.  and  many  <4  wboia  bad  Hit  aaaa  a  wMU  Ban  aunl 

(hay  bad  attained  yean  of  maturity. 

With  an  eUboiata  INTKODfCTION  and  SOTW. 
'Tbii  la  a  apeoially  Taloable  eoDlribulinn  k>  folk-lorr.* 

'  Ueafrrea  tbv  altention  of  arery  atud.nt  of  folk-lnro.' 


Will  t>e  ptlblilhei  on  '.Miit  io«f..  demy  "To.  lat  pf  . 
rlnth.  iiricr  lo«.  fij. 

RESEARCHES  into  the  ORIGIN 

PRIMITIVE  CONSTELLATIONS 

GREEKS,   PHCENICIANS, 

and  BABYLONIANS. 

By  ROBERT  BROWN,  Juji.,  F.x.\.. 

Author  of  "  PiiaeidAn.  the  (Imt  Iii.inrlak  Mtlh. "  "  .Himllir 

lotlueni'e  la  UeUrnIr  Mythology.*  *<• .  Ac. 


St'HSCRIPTIOXS  tSVlTKn. 
Cnciit.  royal  4to.  in  Vi  part*.  prl«'c  ?•  «d.  net  per  part. 

AN  INDEX  to  the  NAMES 

in  the  MAHABHARATA 

With  Short  K.Xl'LAN.VTlU.Nt  ij  KN'.I.I.ail 

Compiled  by  Prof.  S.  SOREN8EN,  Ph.D.. 

Author  of   "  Om  Mahabliarau.  RlilllDt  I  ijta  lt.didi> 

Llterateur."  Ac. 

Protpectut,  vith  Spaeim^  I'atM.  r«*  /ne  oh  s/ipUrofion. 


Recently  publlahed.  Third  EJillon.  Eiilanied  and  almon 
eutirely  Hi*-writti-o.  pric>'  Tk  kI. 

METHODS  of  INDUSTRIAL 

REMUNERATION. 

By  DAVID  F.  8CHLOS8, 
Of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trail.. 

"  Mr  8chlou'>  book  la  now  rooimlaMi  aa  one  of  the  heal 
autboritlea  ou  labour  »™oomloa."— «.  Joaaa'a  <il««a««a. 

"  It  is  very  far  indeed  from  hetnil  a  dry  tlMliaa.  tia  laa  e^ 
trary,  il  Is  packed  with  imporuni  and  moat  ln(er«Un«  iaf  iinaa 
lion  for  erery  in'iuirer  into  one  of  the  BRatcrt  of  all  mailira 
quecliona"— UfAo.  ,  , 

•  The  subject  is  one  of  the  moat  practical  Int-rew.  aad  b  my 
elowly  irappled  »itb  by  Mr.  HcMom.-- Beirut  Mem  ^.siiar. 

"  The  book  la  a  mine  of  iufntraatloo  oo  aoch  aul.jrcta  aa  tloM 
work,  piece  work,  the  swratlDf  •»!.«.  eoof  actioa  aad  ealf 
coDttaoti..lt.  c«Mtl».r.tion.  industrial  co-partnet»blp  awl  pn»diict- 
sharlni."— ;StaileIif  reJatrmii*. 


Disrest  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Works 

FOIKTII   KMTION. 
THK  SYNTIlKTIi-  PHIL  .xiipiiv  nmi'LETEIi 

AN  EPITOME  of' the" 

SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bv  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 
With  a"l>reface  by   HKRIIF.KT  fil'KNCKK. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


THSOLOOTCAL  TRAyst.ATIOS  LIBBABl'. 

NKW  ilKKIKS. 
Nr:>rlv  r.a.ly.  Vol.  1 1,  of  the  Koiittb  V<»r   .Ic-my  Slo.  |o«.»L 

A  HISTORY  of  DOGMA.    Vol  VL 

By  Dr.  ADOLPH  HARNACK, 

Ordinary  Profesa-ir  of  Church  II  story  In  'be  I  nirmity  aad 

Fellow  of  the  Kojal  Acailemr  of  »  iruoe.  Rerlla 

Translated   from   the  Thlr.1   Oerm.n    Editioa  hy 

irana-i    ^,    j^jigs  ji.uu  IIHIST 

Edited  by  Rct.  Pn>(t««or  A.  B.  BKttC  D.n. 

WILLIAMS  *  NORGATE, 

U,   Hixairm  Srsikt.  Covairr  Gtaon.  Lovsos 

a>,  SODTR  Fkidehick  St«iit.  RDIXaOOH  ; 

AXD  7,  B«o»o  Suttr,  Oiroal.. 
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CHATTO   &   WINDUS'S 

NEW    liOOKS. 

MARY   UNWIN,  tlu  New  Novel  by 
ALAN  ST.  AUBYN,  Author  0/ 
"A  Ffllowof  Trinity;'  with  8  Illun 
trntiotm,  is  now  rtaily.    Crown  Hvo, 
cloth,  6s, 

LICK  DONOVAN'^  Nnc  DdcHir, 
Ihmh;  THE  RECORDS  of  VIN- 
CENT TRILL,  in  now  muly. 
Grown  8vo,  cloth,  8«,  6d. 

A    RED    BRIDAL.      By    William 

WKHTAl,!,,    Aulhcir  of   '■With  llio   Hoil    Kintlo." 
(Vowti  Hv(),  ctoMi.  Oh. 
TliA  .s'lMiiA'itf  miyn:  "  It  lit  llol   Inn  nnioli  to  hii.v  Diiit  '  A  Itnl 
llrlitiil'  In  n  iHink  whtol)  |i)ho<iii  Mr.  Wi'huII  Iti  tliM  tlmt  iiitik  ■>! 

llviiii  r<>niiiiM.t>  wrllnm It  tn  lirlUliinMy  t.ilil Wii  Im>IIi>v«. 

thMt  III)  wito  rctn<l  M)U  lii>nlMi,v  Dlitl  ftuoltmtliig  Ktory  will  nam. 
with  iiii  In  <iur  <i|tlntoii  itf  Ita  iiuirtlji." 

INFATUATION.    By  B  M.  Oroker. 

AMllKirtif  "  Pinna  hftrriiiKl-nii,"  Ac,     Crown  Hvn, 

tiiirkmiit,  rtM. 
Tim  Itnttu  TtlKtivai'h  myii;  "The  Intitii'it  nml  olmrni  ih'Vit 

tliK  for  nil  hmtntit Ni)  liHuhtfr  or  moro  H.vimni'lrlivtl  *roi> 

ItnH  l>Ki>i)  |»iI)IIm)ii'<1  for  iiuiiiy  n  nioiilti  " 

THE    CLAMOUR  of  the  IMPOS- 

Slllt.K:  nil  lini.nilinlilUtv.     Itv  t'OSMU  HAMIL- 
TON,   drown  Nvo.  chilh,  .H«.  IM. 
Till'  lI'dcM  iMt,vii  1  •'  11  U  li'frMlitliK  htllillir  lllMin.,  ..till"  oltiviT 
mid  iiliiuiiltiK  liook At)  i>\tn<iii«lv  iiitiiialiiii  v»Iiiiiii.." 

SKETCHES  from  MEMORY.    By 

().  A.  STOIIKY,  A.H.A.  Wllh  111  lllimtriitioiiH. 
Hoinv  hvn,  itlnlli.  Ign.  llil. 

Till'  /fci*/(/ A^iM  «RVB  ;  "Tilt*  ilnltirlitfiil  voliiiiii' Kiill  of 

eitturlnliittiK  Hiti'oiloti'N  tiliil  llnllnor  Mfi.." 

SOUTH  LONDON.     By  Sir  Walter 

HICHANr.     with  no  IHnHtrnttonH.     Domy  Hvn, 
chMU,  IHn. 
/WpiTifii'*''  NK/i :  "  To  III]  I«<itii1oitfir«  who  ri<ii1U(»  t\\t  ntmorlilnii 
fftiii'limtti'ii  of  till' t-n-nl.  wi>rlii  tlipy  Ilvt'  fit,  wi>  fimllnll.v  ntt'om- 
tui'iiil  It  Ho  n,  Worthy  hi'hukI  Io  IIio  mitlior'N  itu'vimm  volumi'it." 

VOICE  and  VIOLIN.    By  Dr.  T.  L 

rilirwON.  Author  of   "  Famoim  VlohiiinU  Bud 
Klm>  Vicillnw."     ('ttiwii  Hvn,  cloth,  fit*. 
Ttii>  .VjMdUr  nnym   "  l>r.   I'liipHon    in    wlih'ly    knowti    on  a 
HOlutlnrly  iniuloUli.  iiiul  thnt  Itr  Iihh  h  1)uili)i>t  of  K>w"t|i  n)<out 
hlfl  own  tirofntiilou  'VofonKtnl  Vlolhi'  litiunilMtitly  provna  " 

Crown  Hvo,  dolh,  Hk.  (id.  rncli, 

THE    COMING  of    CHLOE.      By 

Ml-K.  IlllNOl'llilfOUl). 

GIDEON  FLEYCE.     By  Henry  W. 

I.I'CY  ('"I'oiii.  M.I'."). 

THIS   LITTLE   WORLD.     By  D. 

CMIUSTIK  MUHHAY. 

BY  the  RISE  of  the  RIVER.    By 

AC^TIN  I'l.AHK. 

THE  APOHAN  KNIFE.     By  R.  A. 

STKllNDAI.K. 

WITH  a  SILKEN  THREAD.     By 

I'l    l.YNN   MN'I'ON. 

THE    BRAES   of  YARROW.    By 

t'HAHl.K.S  OIllllON. 

Cruwii  «vo,  (<\oth,  Sk.  till,  imcli. 

FIFTY      YEARS      AGO.       By 

WAl.TKH  HKSANT.     Willi  H  I  llliml.ralimm. 

THE   LIFE  of  GEORGE   CRUIK- 

.SHANK.  Uy  HI.ANHMAHIl  .1  i:i!Ulll.l).  -\YiMi 
Hi  IUit!iii-nt.liin4  mill  k  llthlioK't'iM^I'.v. 

THE    MACLISE    PORTRAIT- 

tiAI.I.KKY  of  II.I.IISTHlOli.S  I.ITKllAKY 
OlUHAivrKHS.    US  l"orimit»  liy  Dmiii'l  .Miicllm', 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS 

lly   AI.FIlKll  IIIMMKU.     Willi  f.s  lllil»lr»llciiis. 

THACKERAYANA  :     Notes    and 

Aii(*('iliitii(*.  With  ('(ilouri'tl  Kniiitinnioro  iiiul 
UuiiiIiimIr  of  SkiMohM  liy  WILLIAM  MAKK- 
I'KAOK  THAl'KKHAV, 

London;    OHATTO    &    WINDU8, 
111,  St.  Marr.iii'H  Lniip,  W.U. 


JOHN     LANE'S     LIST. 


By  Gilbert  White. 


TAUT     I.     IIKADY     NKXT    WKKK. 

THE    NATURAL   HISTORY   of   SELBORNE. 

Killli-il  liy  (IIIANT  AI,l.r;.N.     Willi  ii|iwiinli.  of  211(1  IUiini  niUcim  by  KDMIINI)   II.   NKW.    "I'o  lio 
iHHUOil  III  Twolvo  Monthly  rnrtM.    lliiirnnn  willi  WnltiiirN  *'  I  'tinipU'iil.  Aii^'kir."    llrtiiy  Ho,  \k,  Ilii.  not. 

THE    EARLY    WORK    of   AUBREY    BEARDSLEY.      Edited    by 

IL  (!.  MAIMLLIKU.    With  ovor  1N()  l)o»iKnii,  inivtiy   liillmrto  uiiimlilinlii'il.    IIKI  piiKi'n,  liouml  in 
wliltn  hiicknini,  .Hlit.  Ad,  not. 
Aho  a  JapaHono  I'W/«m  KilUiim  nf<tni<  Hundred  Cnpitixfur  KnglanJ  and  Amtrii 


,  at  Ms.  nut. 
[  Xe.vf  wrek. 


and  other  Poems      By  P.  B.   Money  Coutts. 


THE    ALHAMBRA, 

Crown  Hvo,  \\h.  Ud.  not. 

*'  Mr.  Monc.v  l^mltH  htiM  iiiniKiniitioii  Hiid  fooling  In  plont.v  ;  ho  hnn  viRciur  iind  Hlncority  of  tliniiaht ;  and 
hfl  hail  ofton  a  very  notowortliy  rdicity  nf  phrase.  Ilo  1h  a  utrimflf  pontic  orat'tKtnan,  and  hiw  work  in  alwayH 
carefully  anij  dclioiitc>ly  tlninhod.  It  in  plain  on  cvcrv  pauo  t.hut  Mr.  CouttN  1m  a  wiriouM  and  HlronuouN 
crafUnum,  who  placcH  a  Mnc  and  individnul  ftunilty  at  the  Hoivico  of  a  loft,y  ideal."     Uailu  Chrnmole, 

THE    LAST    BALLAD,    and    other    Poems.      By   John    Davidson. 

Foap.  Hvo,  -It*,  fld.  not, 
"  Mr.  .lohn  I)avi<lMon,  when  the  lino  I'ron/.y  of  iimplratioii  in  npou  him,  writes  vorKo  tlmt,  tniiHt  ajipoal  tn 
all  who  hiivc  any  poetlcitl  inHtlnct.    Ilin  inuiutnation  kIowh  and  hiH  phrtiaoH  ntriko  h'>iiic.     Mo  HtandH  ainon}^ 
tho  Tow  wrltorw  of  tho  <hiy  who  really  writfl  pootry,  and  '  Tlie  Last  Hallad,  and  othor  I'oomM  '  Ik  a  volume  \n 
whicli  hlH  liner  nualitioN  nro  oviilent."     Ttmrs. 

THE  SILENCE  of  LOVE.    Poems.     By  Edmond  Holmes     Pott  4to. 

Mm,  lid.  net. 
"  A  volume  of  <iuito  nticommon  bounty  and  diwLidctiim.    Tho  ShakoHpcarian  (nlloenco  that  Ih  «UKtro»t(il 
nhowH  tlmt  the  author  han  ffono  to  Hchnol  with  the  hnut  nuiMtern,  and  hiH  mastery  of  tho  form  ho  haw  nhoHen 
^i\  r'H  the  hoNt  eviilence  of  (•(niKrientloim  woi-kmaimhip."     Timrs. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WATSON.    With  Portrait 

liy  Kiliiinnil  II.  Now.    rniwn  Svo,  ;b.  ll'l.  ni'l.  {Third  Kilitii'ii. 

Aho  (I  I.AHUKI'M'KU  KllinO.V  iir  W  Citiiir.i  /or  Kniilaml  and  Amoriia. 
"  Thfl  HwltiK  nnii  riiMh  nl'  tho  vorHo  in  tho  wrn'iit  thomON  ;  itK  opiirraniniivtic  I'l'Iii'ity  in  othorH :  Hh  nia»tcr,v 
In  till  or  tho  Hcionoo  of  thtH  liiKhoiit  of  tho  falffh  artH,  will  tuako  tho  vohiine  a  tnoilol  for  tho  craltnniau.an 
alililiiiR  (lollffht  to  all  who  pimiioai  what,  wo  foar,  iniiH  ntill  Im  oallod  tli«  acqiilrod  taHto  for  (Ino  llilDm  fliioly 
naiil."  — /^rti'/ji/  JNVkia, 

.hmt  out,  Tllllil)  KlllTION,  liovlmul,  with  a  lunar  I'rofntoiT  Note  upon  the  chanictor  of 
HINKI    I.OVKLL. 
THK    SKQUBL    TO     "AVLWIN." 

THE  COMING  of  LOVE :  Rhona  Boswell's  Story,  and  other  Poems. 

Ity  'I'llKdIIDUl';  WATTS. DIINTON,  Ailllior  of  "  \yl\viii."     Crown  Nvo,  Sh.  not. 
"  In  '"TIio  INiniuiK  of  Lovo  '  .whioli,  though  iinliliRlioil  oarlior,  U  a  HO'iuol  to  '  Aylwlti ')  ho  InvM  privon  \\n 
nn  nnforirottiihlu,  wo  oanimt  lint  lioliovo  an  onilni-iiiir  jiortrHit;  ono  of  tho  fow  Immortal  wotnon  of  tho 
tniiiKlnation.     Mliona  IIohwoH  O'iiiioh  »Rntn  into  '  Aylwin.'*'     l.ttfratHrr, 

DREAM  DAYS.    Eight  New  Golden  Age  Stories  by  Kenneth  Grahame. 

Cr-own  Svt>.  uniform  wit  h  "  'I'ho  (loldeii  Atfo,"  Mm,  (Id.  not.  |  Sfcoml  ICilitinn. 

"  In  '  Droatn  Unyn '  wo  ii.ro  coiiMciout*  of  tho  Humo  mayric  touch  which  charmed  nn  m  *Tho  ( Joldon  A(ro.' 
Thoiv  i8  a  niautc  in  all  tho  HkotchoK,  hut  il  i«  perhapH  in  '  \tn  WaltM  were  iw  of  .laNimr  *— tho  hcautiful  title 
of  a  beaiitifnl  story  -thnt  Mr.  (irn*ir»nio  MtandN  citiif(>MMcd  a*  a  voritahlc  wi?jnrd.*'     Litrmtn^e. 

*'  Happy  Mr.  Ornhamo  I  who  ciiii  woavo  ronianccM  ho  well."     Mr.  \V.  \i.  Coi'ki  nkv,  in  liititij  Tfh'gt'itjiU 

PAN  and  the  YOUNG  SHEPHERD  :  a  Pastoral.  By  Maurice  Hewlett, 

Author  of  *•  The  ForcHt  LovorM.'*    thrown  Hvo,  .Sh.  (Id.  |  Seeond  Edition, 

"  A  dolllM^rate  oHwiy  on  tho  part  of  Mr.  Hewlett  in  a  «]mclal  literary  form.  InRtmid  of  writini;  a  pioco 
of  eonHctouH  artinclnllty,  he  hat*  uiven  u«  a  poem  touched  with  a  Hul>tl»>  ^raeo,  and  inspired  with  the  wpint 
of  romance."  -  Mr.  W.  li.  Ooi'KTnkv,  in  Dailn  Tflff/rnfth, 

THE    SPIRIT  of  PLACE,  and  other   Essays.     By  Alice  Meynell- 

Fcttp.  Hvo.  Hh.  (Ul.  net. 
'*  ThiM  imNt-miKtroMS  of  rhythmic  a?nl  doep-thouR-htccI  iiroso.*'     St.  .Iiim*»*s  Onzfitfe. 
"  A  i-aro  hook.    Ono  oannot  boheve  thai  a  writer  wIioho  iiorcoplioiiH  are  «o  lino  but  ho  humnn,  whoMo 
rollectlnuH  aw  «o  flno  but  ao  just,  can  write  anything  ono  would  not  wiKh  to  road."— 7*0^/  Mult  (imrttt. 

THREE   NEW  NOVELS.— Cro'vn  8yo,  Ga. 

NOW  UKAin',  SKOONII  KDITKIN. 

IDOLS.     By  William  J.  Locke,  Author  of  "  Derelicts." 

"Tho  Mnron  utron^ly  recommondM  Mr.  William  J.  Locke's  'Idols'  to  all  novol-readors.  It  ts  well 
wrltttMi ;  no  tinio  in  wawted  in  superlluouH  doMoriptlons  ;  ihere  Ih  no  lino  writing  for  line  writing's  Hake;  hut 
tho  Htorv.the  general  proltahil ity  of  which  is  not  to  anv  appreciable  extent  dlMOounted  hy  two  improimbilitief*, 
will  abiHorh  tho  reader.  At  all  evenlM,  ir  is  a  novel  that,  oik'o  taken  np,  oannot  williujfly  ho  put  down  until 
llniwheti."— The  IUhon  uk  H-W..  in  Vuncb, 

THE   CALIFORNIANS.     By   Gertrude   Atherton.         [Third Kdu ion. 

"  The  ahlowt  woman  wriiJ»r  of  llction  now  liviuK'.*'     liritinh  Wcfktt/. 

*'  Tliat  Mr>.  Athorlon  Ih  ono  of  tho  ttiowt  aeeompllKhcd  novcliHtM  of  hor  country  thcni  can  lx>  no  manner 
(»f  (hmht."— */rt»(/rtpt/. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  a  RITUALIST.     By  Vincent  Brown,  Author  of 

"Olil  111  Iiy  I  \iliiim<vi,iii." 
"  A  vory  tlno  piooo  or  work.    Asjiar'H  mothor  is  ono  of  tho  swootoHt  woinon  wo  havo  mot  in  llction  for 
many  a  lim^r  day.    Tlio  Iinok  In  mo  woU  writ  t.n,  tho  dialo'^no  so  woU  nianii»i;oil,  tho  othor  oharaoloMi  mi 
happily  hit  nlT,  that  '  Tho  Homaiioo  of  a  Itltiialidt '  in  a  liook  to  bo  roiut."— iVi//  Mull  Oazetff. 

READY  SHORTLY. 
MORE.     By  Max  Beerbohm.     Square  16mo,  43.  6d.  net.     Uniform 

with  "Tho  WorkK  of  Mn\   noorlinlim." 

POEMS   of  EMILE   VERHAEREN.      Selected  and  Rendered   into 

KiiV'lisli  hy  AI.MA   STUKTTKLl,.     Ciinvii  Svo,  ,V.  not. 

POEMS     By  A.  Bernard  Miall.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net 

GREY  WEATHER.     By  John  Buchan,  Author  of  "  John  Burnet  of 

MR.  PASSINGHAM  :  a  Novel.    By  Thomas  Cobb,  Author  of  "Carpet 

Courtchip."     ,Hh.  (Id. 

TWO  in  CAPTIVITY :  a  Novel     By  Vincent  Brown,  Author  of  "  The 

Itomance  of  a  RitnaHxt."    .**«.  t^l. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Dr.  Gaknett  haa  rcBigned  his  post  as  Keeper  of  the 
Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  thus  anticipating 
tlio  natural  expiration  of  his  term  by  some  months.  The 
resignation  takes  effect  from  March  20.  On  another  page 
will  be  found  interesting  particulars  of  Dr.  Gamett's  long 
period  of  association  with  the  British  Museum. 

The  publication  of  the  Browning  love-letters  has  made 
an  immediate  impression  to  wliicli  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel.  Our  review  of  this  most  interesting  work 
is  deferred  until  next  week.  Meanwhile  we  might  note 
the  feeling  of  incongi-uity,  almost  painful  in  its  sharpness, 
which  was  excited  in  many  minds  by  the  juxtaposition,  in 
so  many  of  the  contents  bills  of  Wednesday's  papers,  of 
such  a  line  as  "The  Brownings'  Love-Letters"  and  the 
more  glaring  incidents — murder,  war,  and  litigation — of 
daily  life.  To  think  that  the  secret  confidences  of  such 
a  delicate,  retiring  mind  as  Mrs.  Browning's  should  be 
thus  exploited  was  to  receive  a  shock.  But  no  one  can 
regret  that  these  documents  have  been  made  accessible. 


"BtRRiXLiNo"  is  really  a  charming  practice.  It  is 
soothing  and  amusing,  and  in  a  gentle  way  stimulating, 
Mr.  Birrell,  who  is  the  only  man  that  can  do  it,  has 
been  birrelling  again.  He  birreUed  on  Sheridan  to  the 
members  of  the  London  Fife  Association  on  Wednesday. 
It  was  not  exactly  a  lecture  on  Sheridan ;  it  was  not 
exactly  a  discourse  on  Sheridan ;  it  was  just  a  birrelling 
on  Sheridan.  The  audience  was  happy,  and  "(laughter)" 
occurs  throughout  the  report.  There  was  "  (laughter)  " 
when  it  was  said  of  the  works  of  Prof.  Smythe,  Sheridan's 
tutor,  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  second-hand  book- 
shops ;  there  was  "  (laughter) "  when  it  was  said  that 
Shakespeare  commentators  were  enough — we  do  not  want 
Sheridan  commentators.  The  evening  must  have  been  a 
very  agreeable  one.  We  can  think  of  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  to  lie  on  a  convalescent's  couch  in  a  comfort- 
able house  and  bo  birreUed  to. 


PrBLisniNO  by  newspaper  is  likely  to  become  a  still 
stronger  factor  in  the  distribution  of  books.  It  has  been 
announced  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  will  shortly  enter  the 
held  into  which  the  Times,  Daily  Chronicle,  and  Daily  Mail 
have  already  adventured.  The  books  to  be  issued  from 
Petorborough-court  are  said  to  be  "the  hundred  best 
novels."  We  understand,  however,  that  this  announce- 
ment, though  not  without  foundation,  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature. The  arrangements  for  such  a  publishing  scheme 
are  necessarily'  complicated,  and  until  documents  are  signed 
no  really  definite  announcement  is  possible. 


"  Cavekpisu  "  is  dead.  The  news  will  not  affect  readers 
generally  as  it  will  touch  those  that  play  cards.  For  "  Caven- 
dish "  was  a  great  authority  on  whist  and  other  games  in 
which  the  Devil's  picture-books  figure.  In  private  life  he 
was  Mr.  Henry  Jones,  a  retired  doctor.  One  odd  thing 
about  his  career  is  that  at  first  lie  kept  the  secret  of  his 
pseudonym  so  carefully  that  his  father,  who  was  a  gp-eat 
whist  player,  would  invoke  the  authority  of  "  Cavendish  " 
over  some  problematic  point,  without  the  slightest  idea 
that  he  was  resorting  to  family  opinion. 


DuKiNQ  1898,  enormous  as  were  the  sums  paid  to  pro- 
fessional  writers,  the  men  of  action  carried  away  the  palm 
as  to  prices.  Lord  Kitchener  was  offered  £5,000  for  the 
baldest  volume  on  the  Soudan  campaign  he  might  care  to 
write.  "  No  thank  you,  I  shall  remain  a  soldier,"  he 
replied.  Admiral  Dewey  was  offered  £1,000  for  a  maga- 
zine article  on  the  Philippines.  "  Thanks,  but  I'm  too 
busy,"  he  replied.  Lieut.  Hobson  accepted  £1,200  for 
an  article  on  his  great  manoeuvre,  but  refused  £10,000 
for  a  course  of  lectures.  At  the  outset  Lieut.  Hobson 
was  offered  for  his  articles  only  £1,000.  By  putting  the 
transaction  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyer,  he  screwed  up 
the  sum  to  £1,200  :  another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
literary  agent.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  by  the  way,  is  about 
to  publish  Lieut.  Hobson's  article  in  book  form  with 
many  illustrations. 

The  request  made  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  the  birth- 
day addresses,  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  should  paint  his 
portrait,  has  received  a  negative.  His  present  state  of 
health,  say  those  who  know  him  best,  would  not  permit 
Mr.  Euskin  to  face  the  fatigue  of  sitting  to  so  laborious 
and  conscientious  a  painter  as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  This, 
we  presume,  will  be  the  end  of  the  project.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  less  laborious  and  conscientious  painter  will 
be  put  forward. 


BussiA  loves  books  more  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  It 
has  insisted  on  sharing  with  us  the  pleasure  of  rea<ling 
Mr.  Jerome's  Second  Thought*  of  an  IdU  Fellow ;  and  now 
we  learn  that  in  future  the  express  trains  from  Moscow  to 
Sevastopol  will  each  be  equipped  with  a  library  placed  in 
the  dining-car,  to  be  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  passengers. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  surmise  that  Verestechagin'a 
Napoleon  in  Russia  (detailing  the  flight  from  Moaoow)  will 
be  popular  on  this  railway. 


We  have  received,  and  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  the 
Oban  Timet,  another  donation  to  the  William  Black  Life* 
boat  Fund  :  £5  from  Miss  Honnor  Morten. 
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A  French  journalist  lias  been  asking  certain  English 
men  of  letters  to  name  the  French  authors,  now  dead, 
which  in  their  opinion  best  represent  the  distinctive  genius 
of  France,  and  the  replies  have  been  printed  in  the  Gaulois 
and  the  Morning  Post.  Altogether  they  are  rather  dis- 
appointing, possibly  because  the  question  is  too  large  a 
one.  Among  those  that  answer  concisely  is  Mr.  Meredith, 
who  makes  this  choice:  "For  human  philosophy,  Mon- 
taigne ;  for  the  comic  appreciation  of  society,  Moliere  :  for 
the  observation  of  life  and  condensed  expression.  La 
Bruyure  ;  for  a  most  delicate  irony  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  tenderness,  Eenan ;  for  high  pitch  of  impassioned 
sentiment,  Racine.  Add  to  these  your  innumerable  writers 
of  memoires  and  pensces,  in  which  France  has  never  had 
a  rival." 


Me.  Gosse  also  names  five  leading  authors :  Villon, 
Ronsard,  Eacine,  Balzac,  and  Flaubert,  with  reasons  for 
each.  Prof.  Saintsbury  declines  to  select.  AU  are  neces- 
sary, he  says  in  effect.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  sends  a  list 
of  thirty  names.  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley  writes  what  might 
stand  for  a  new  chapter  of  his  work  on  France.  Mr. 
Pinero  names  no  names,  but  says  instead  :  "  Speaking 
generally,  however,  I  would  say  that  those  French  authors 
whose  works  are  most  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
France  are  those  writers  who  have  possessed  the  quality 
of  intellectual  vivacity — those,  in  short,  who  have  been 
witty  yet  profound,  sparkling  yet  never  merely  frivolous. 
This  quality  of  intellectual  vivacity  is,  I  believe,  the  g^eat, 
and  in  its  most  eminent  degree  the  unique,  possession  of 
Frenchmen." 


Me.  Lang  gives  "  Chanson  de  Roland,  Joinville, 
Froissart,  Ronsard,  Villon,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Pascal, 
Dumas  pere,  Theophile  Gautier,  Hugo,  the  Abbe  Provost, 
Andro  Chenier,  Racine,  Rabelais,  Lamartine,  Corneille, 
Renan,  La  Bruycre,  Balzac,  and  all  the  rest,  including 
the  author  of  Aucassin  and  Nicoleta."  Mr.  Haggard  con- 
fines himself  to  Balzac,  and  Dumas ;  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to 
Hugo  and  Flaubert ;  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  to  Mon- 
taigne, Pascal,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Victor 
Hugo.  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  after  a  dip  into  picturesque 
criticism  ("  Balzac — vast,  elemental — a  frowning  rock  of 
literature  "),  votes  for  La  Fontaine.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  fence  with  the  question,  and  give 
personal  preferences  instead.  Mr.  Hope's  are  for  Mon- 
taigne, Rabelais,  and  Maupassant.  Dr.  Doyle's  have 
changed  with  years.  He  says  :  "  When  I  was  ten  years 
of  age  I  liked  Gustave  Aimard  best.  At  fifteen  I  preferred 
Jules  Verne.  At  twenty  it  was  Dumas  pere  and  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  Now  I  should  choosfe  Maupassant.  He  has 
the  most  natural  instinct  for  telling  a  story  in  the  right 
way  of  any  writer  I  know." 


Dii.  Cox  AN  Doyle's  Toynbee  Hall  readings  from  his 
own  books  should  be  followed  by  similar  entertainments 
by  other  authors.  In  America  the  practice  is  fairly 
common  and  very  popular.  The  "massive  novelist,"  as 
the  Daily  News  calls  Dr.  Doyle,  began  with  the  comic 
ballad  of  the  motor  car,  in  Songs  of  Action,  proceeded  with 
some  of   the  exploits  of   Brigadier  Gerard,  and  finished 


with  the  ride  from  Brighton  to  London  in  Iludney  Stone : 
thus  devoting  the  evening  very  much  to  vigour  and 
excitement.  So  many  are  his  works  .that  he  might  give  a 
do2en  other  readings  quite  as  interesting  as  this  one  and 
never  repeat  an  item. 


Me.  SxEPnEN  Phillips,  writing  in  the  Dome,  suggests 
a  new  field  for  modern  verse.  Fine  poetry  is  now  being 
written,  he  admits,  but  from  it  "the  greatest  thing  of  all 
is  lacking — some  great  compelling  thought,  some  rapturous 
and  passionate  purpose."  Mr.  Phillips  therefore  urges 
upon  his  companion  poets  the  study  of  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  not  as  Dante  saw  it,  but  as  our  own  speculators 
see  it :  the  world  where  the  soul  creates  its  own  atmos- 
phere, environment,  and  scenery : 

Here,  at  least,  is  a  conception  capable  of  infinite  variety 
of  treatment,  with  all  the  fascination  of  scientific  truth. 
We  are  even  shown  whole  cities  built  again  on  the  void, 
house  by  house,  room  by  room,  by  the  furious  act  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  after  death  transported  into  space  the 
"  scenery  of  their  sins."  Another  fixed  characteristic  of 
the  picture  presented  to  us  is  the  continuity  of  existence  : 
that  the  madman  is  no  less  mad  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
died,  but  raves  on  there  as  here  ;  that  the  adulterer  still 
sighs  ;  that  the  drunkard  haunts  the  familiar  tavern,  and, 
incapable  of  physical  gratification,  seeks  a  borrowed 
dehgbt  in  urging  to  excess  those  who  are  still  in  the 
body. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  new  poetry  will  be  a  very  cheer- 
ful affair. 


"Yet  to  those,"  Mr.  Phillips  remarks,  "who  object 
that  such  a  meditation  as  is  here  hinted  at  has  no  present 
interest,  and  brings  no  newer  gleam  into  the  life  we  are 
now  leading,  I  would  reply  that  such  a  conception  illumines 
this  present  existence  to  a  degree  hitherto  unconceived. 
For  just  as  astronomy  has  taught  us  that  our  star,  so  far 
from  being  the  centre  of  creation,  is  but  a  drop  of  light 
in  an  abyss,  so  this  spiritual  knowledge  reminds  us  that 
this  life  is  but  a  passing  phase  in  an  uninterrupted  and 
everlasting  existence." 


These  are  the  ten  commandments  for  authors  as  printed 
in  the  new  report  of  the  Society  of  Authors  : 

(1.)  Never  to  sign  any  agreemeut,  of  which  the  alleged 
coat  of  production  forms  an  integral  part,  until  the  figures 
have  been  proved. 

(2.)  Never  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  with  pub- 
lishers, especially  with  those  who  advertise  for  MSS.,  who 
are  not  recommended  by  experienced  friends  or  by  this 
Society. 

(•'i.)  Never,  on  any  account  whatever,  to  bind  themselves 
down  to  any  publisher  for  future  work. 

(4.)  Never  to  accept  any  proposal  of  royalty  until  they 
have  ascertained  what  the  agreement,  worked  out  on  both 
a  small  and  a  large  scale,  will  give  to  the  author  and  what 
to  the  publisher. 

[o.)  Never  to  accept  any  pecuniary  risk  or  responsibihty 
whatever  without  advice. 

(6.)  Never,  when  a  MS.  has  been  refused  by  respect- 
able houses,  to  pay  others,  whatever  jjromises  they  may 
put  forward,  for  the  production  of  the  work. 

(7.)  Never  to  sign  away  foreign,  which  include  American, 
rights,  but  to  keep  them  by  special  clause.     To  refuse  to 
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sign  aoy  agreement  containfng  a  clause  which  reoerven 
them  for  the  publisher.  If  thts  publisher  insists,  take  away 
the  MS.  and  offer  it  to  another. 

(8.)  Never  to  sign  any  paper,  either  agreement  or 
receipt,  which  gives  away  copyright,  without  advice. 

(9.)  To  keep  control  over  the  advertisements,  if  they 
affect  the  returns,  by  clause  in  the  agreement.  To  reserve 
a  veto.  If  ignorant  of  the  subject,  to  make  the  Society 
their  adviser. 

(10.)  Never  to  forget  that  publishing  is  a  business,  like 
any  other  business,  totally  unconnected  with  philanthropy, 
charity,  or  pure  love  of  literature. 


To  this  decalogue  a  light-hearted  correspondent,  who 

would  seem  not  to  have  suffered  from  his  publisher  to  the 

ordinary  alleged  extent,  sends  us  the  following  additions : 

{11. )  To  stimulate  your  washerwoman  to  write,  under 

threat  of  the  displeasure  of  the  author  of  The  Pen  and  the 

Bonk  if  she  doesn't. 

(12.)  lu  imaginative  moments  to  practise   (publishers') 
ledgerdomain. 

(13.)  To  remain  studiously  dull,  and  thus  continue  a  fit 
object  for  the  Society's  interest. 

t{U.)  Never  to  meet  a  publisher  in  the  street  without  at 
once  giving  him  into  custody, 
no\ 
tha 
Lai 
woi 
per 


FIn  noticing  last  week  Gunta  Berling^s  Saga,  a  remarkable 
novel  translated  from  the  Swedish,  our  reviewer  assumed 
that  the  author  was  a  man.  On  the  contrary,  Selma 
Lagerlof  is  a  Swedish  lady.  Other  translations  from  her 
works  may  be  expected  soon. 


Mr.  Whistler's  inclusion  of  Mr.  Wedmore  among 
persona  more  or  less  amusingly  goaded  at  in  The  Oenth 
Art  of  Making  Enemies,  has  apparently  had  little  effect  on 
Mr.  Wedmore's  admiration  of  Mr.  "Whistler's  art,  for  he 
has  lately  been  enlarging  his  Study  and  Catalogue  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  etchings  for  speedy  publication  by  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  &  Co. 

Another  anecdote  relating  to  the  bewildering  hand- 
writing of  the  late  Mr.  James  Payn  is  told  in  connexion 
with  Miss  Jane  Barlow's  first  contribution — a  poem — to 
Comhill  "She  was  dreadfully  vexed,"  says  the  story- 
teller, "  and  disgusted  upon  receiving  a  postcard  from  the 
editor,  Mr.  Payn,  which  she  interpretated  to  say,  '  I  have 
no  use  for  silly  verses.'  She  sat  with  it  in  her  pocket  for 
some  hours,  feeling  very  miserable,  then  she  took  it  out 
again,  and  with  the  help  of  her  family  deciphered  it  with 
a  different  result.  The  editor's  message  turned  out  to  be, 
'I  hope  to  use  your  pretty  verses.'  "  Subsequently  Miss 
Barlow  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Comhill. 


Thackeray's  remark  as  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
American  papers  during  his  American  tour,  quoted  by 
Mrs.  Ritchie  in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  the  new  edition  of 
his  works,  has  produced  a  commentator  in  the  Dial,  who 
reminds  us  that  the  Boston  Courier  advised  its  readers 
that  Thackeray  was  giving  his  audiences  "  a  mere  retail- 
mg  of  old   anecdotes,   fragments  without  originality  or 


any  sense  of  judgment,  containing  nothing  which  anybody 
with  a  file  of  old  newspapera  and  magazines  might  not 
have  said." 


Wb  observe  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  laborious  and 
interesting  Lift  of  Daniel  D*foe,  published  at  a  guinoa, 
may  now  be  had  at  the  "remainder"  price  of  four 
shillings.  Another  goo<l  book  of  its  kind,  Mrs.  Basil 
Holmes's  Th«  London  Burial  Grounds,  published  at  half  a 
guinea,  is  reduced  to  three  shillings  by  a  "  remainder  " 
bookseller.  Matthew  Arnold's  Letters,  in  two  yolumea, 
still  go  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  1 


The  attendance  at  the  Guildhall  Library  has  lately 
shown  a  considerable  falling  off.  This  is  especially  the 
cace  in  the  evenings.  The  cause  of  the  depletion  is 
believed  to  be  the  increase  in  the  number  of  suburban 
libraries.  The  result  may  be  a  shortening  of  the  hours 
during  which  the  Guildhall  library  is  open. 


We  continue  to  receive  letters  on  the  subject  of  new 
words.  One  correspondent,  "M.  C,"  writes:  "Apropos 
of  your  search  for  new  words,  have  you  never  felt  the 
need  of  one  to  correspond  with  the  German  '  Geschwister,' 
which  would  include  both  the  terms  'brother'  and  'sister,' 
as  '  parents  '  includes  both  '  father '  and  '  mother '  ?  I 
beg  to  suggest  'fraster,'  to  supply  the  want.  Another 
needed  word,  in  my  opinion,  is  'misclad,'  to  signify  'taste- 
lessly dressed  '  (not  necessarily  '  ill-dressed ')." 


Another  correspondent,  "J.  E.  L.,"  asks  for  "a  new 
word  to  describe  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  from 
Hyde  Park  to  Hobart,  from  the  Solomon  Islands  to 
Seringapatam.  '  English  '  certainly  will  not  cover  them  ; 
British  is  worse.  The  word  is  wanted.  The  Imperial 
destiny  of  the  race  demands  it.  And  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  have  it  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  affording  Mr. 
Eudyard  Kipling  a  theme  for  a  rousing  poem."  And 
"T.  P.  K."  suggests  to  our  notice  the  word  "  merri- 
maniac,"  which  "  stands  for  a  man  who  indulges  in  small 
epigrams  such  as  are  found  by  the  dozen  in  Mr.  H.  Seton 
Merriman's  novels.  One-quarter  of  them  are  true, 
three-quarters  trite." 


A  coEREsroNDENT  souds  US  a  better  version  —  Dean 
Eamsay's  own— of  one  of  the  stories  contributed  to  our 
Prize  Competition  page  two  weeks  ago  :  "  At  a  prolonged 
drinking  bout  one  of  the  party  remarked  '  What  gars  the 
laird  of  Garskadden  luk  sae  gash  ?  '  '  Ou,'  sajrs  his  neigh- 
bour, '  Garskadden's  been  wi'  his  Maker  three  twa  hours  ; 
I  saw  him  step  awa,  but  I  didna  like  to  disturb  gude 
company.' " 


From  the  dedications  of  the  week.   Mr.  Whibley's  edition 
of  Holland's  Suetonius,  in  the  "  Tudor  Translations  "  : 

To 

The  Riqht  Honourable 

Cecil  John  Rhodes, 

A  Maker  of  Impkriai.  Britain, 

Thksk  Memoirs 

OF  Imperial  Roms. 
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"Are  we  80  soon  forgot?"  The  newspapers  have  been 
dwelling  upon  the  present  Lord  Tennyson's  personal 
performances  in  literature  with  reference  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Colonial  Governor,  but,  so  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  have  omitted  aU  reference  to  his  most  "  original  " 
effort — a  version  in  English  hexameters  of  the  recondite 
story  of  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk."  This  was  published 
so  long  ago  as  1886,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author's  father, 
and  attracted,  if  I  remember  rightly,  singularly  little 
attention,  though  it  was  set  forth  in  a  fairly  imposing 
quarto,  and  adorned  with  drawings  by  the  delightful 
Caldecott.  The  Life  of  Tennyson  is  a  valuable  work,  but 
look  at  the  material  therefor,  and  think  how  much  better  it 
might  have  been !  The  present  Lord  is,  I  believe,  a  very 
intelligent  as  well  as  amiable  man,  and,  I  understand, 
he  saw  through  the  press  certain  of  his  uncle  Frederick's 
later  books  of  verse.  He  could,  no  doubt,  write  a  very 
interesting  memoir  of  the  said  uncle,  though  the  material 
probably  is  slight. 

The  late  Mr.  "Walter  Hamilton  was  the  author  of  a 
Eidory  of  the  Poets  Laureate  of  England;  but  the  book  was 
obviously  inadequate,  and  one  hopes  that  some  day  some- 
body will  deal  with  the  subject  (which  is  not  particularly 
interesting,  by  the  way,)  more  satisfactorily.  Not  less 
disappointing  was  Mr.  Hamilton's  enormous  collection 
of  parodies  in  verse.  This  was  a  mere  omnium  gatherum, 
simply  a  bringing  together  of  material.  No  critical 
judgment  was  shown  in  it ;  all  was  fish  that  got  into  the 
editorial  net.  A  reaUy  careful  collection  of  verse  parodies 
would  be  a  desirable  thing,  if  feasible— which  it  is  not, 
for  so  much  of  the  best  work  in  that  kind  is  copyright, 
and  will  remain  so  for  some  years  to  come ;  and,  mean- 
while, more  good  parodies  may  be  written.  As  it  is,  those 
who  desire  to  possess  the  best  rhythmical  travesties  in  the 
language  have  quite  a  small  library  to  acquire,  so  many 
are  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  contained. 

So  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  to  give  us  the  Complete  Poems 
of  Miss  Mathilde  Blind.  Well,  let  us  hope  that  there  is 
room  for  them.  The  lady  was  tolerably  industrious  as 
a  verse  producer :  she  presented  to  us  in  succession  The 
Prophecy  of  St.  Oran,  and  Other  Poems  (1881),  The  Heather 
on  Fire  (1886),  The  Ascent  of  Man  (1889),  Dramas  in 
Miniature  (1891),  Songs  and  Sonnets  (1893),  and  Birds  of 
Passage  (1895).  I  should  have  thought  that  the  selection 
from  her  verses  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  months  ago,  would  have  fully  met  the  demands 
of  the  public;  it  is  rarely  that  the  public  asks  for  the 
complete  works  of  a  minor  poet.  But  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see.     Mr.  Unwin  may  be  right,  and  I  wrong. 

The  other  day  Mrs.  Meynell  published  a  little  volume  of 
essays  called  The  Spirit  of  Place,  and  now  "Vernon  Lee," 
one  of  the  other  ladies  who  contribute  regularly  to  the 
Autolycus  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  announces  a 
book  of  discourses  which  is  to  be  called  Genius  Loci— a, 
rather  curious  collocation. 

A  literary  interest,  if  nothing  more,  attaches  to  the 
performances  of  Ben  Jonson's  "Alchemist"  which  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society  proposes  to  give  at  the  Apothe- 


caries' Hall  next  week.  These  representations  must  needs 
have  attraction  for  the  literary  student,  but  on  the  play- 
goer, I  fear,  they  will  have  no  speciaUy  magnetic  effect. 
EvQn  in  1787,  when  the  "comedy"  was  played  as  "a 
farce"  at  Drury-lane,  it  had  become,  Genest  says,  so 
obsolete  that  it  was  "hissed  by  some  persons  in  the 
gallery."  "The  'Alchemist,'"  wrote  Hazlitt,  "is  the 
most  famous  of  the  author's  comedies,  though  I  think  it 
does  not  deserve  its  reputation.  It  contains  all  that  is 
quaint,  dreary,  obsolete,  and  hopeless  in  this  once-famed 
art,  but  not  the  golden  dreams  and  disappointments." 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  dissipates 
its  energies  over  such  poor  material ;  it  might  be  so  much 
better  employed. 

The  playgoing  world  has  been  troubled  for  some  time 
past  by  the  dramatised  novel.  Now  we  are  face  to  face 
with  yet  another  scourge— the  "  novelised  "  drama.  To- 
morrow (Saturday)  Mr.  Macqueen  will  publish,  he  says, 
the  story  which  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Hichens 
have  based  upon  the  play  by  the  former,  caUed  "  The 
Daughters  of  Babylon."  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  Mr.  W. 
Sapte,  jun.,  put  forth  a  tale  entitled  A  Lucky  Bog,  which 
he  had  founded  on  a  farcical  comedy  so-named,  written 
and  produced  by  him  some  six  or  seven  years  since.  The 
prospect  is  melancholy.  It  is  bad  enough  that  some  of  us 
should  be  constrained  to  go  and  see  the  modern  drama. 
It  is  doubly  bad  that  some  of  us  should  also  be  more  or 
less  compeUed  to  read  that  drama  all  over  again  in  the 
shape  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  "  novelised  "  play  ? 

An  obliging  correspondent  sends  me  a  cutting  from  the 
Dublin  Daily  Express,  from  which  I  gather  that  the  Miss 
L.  M.  Little  on  whom  the  Quarterly  Review  has  recently 
conferred  a  doubtful  immortality  is  a  sister  of  a  certain 
"  Grace  Ehys,"  whom  I  take  (pray  pardon  me  if  I  am 
wrong)  to  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ernest  Ehys,  that  industrious 
literary  gentleman.  The  verses  which  Miss  Little  addresses 
to  her  sister  in  the  cutting  I  refer  to  are  flowing  and  not 
undistinguished,  though  they  do  not  suggest  that  the 
writer's  work  absolutely  called  for  Quarterly  honours. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  informs  me  that  the  author  of  the 
novel  Brown,  V.C,  noticed  last  week,  is  the  same  Mrs. 
Alexander  who  wrote  The  Wooing  OH.  There  was  a 
doubt  by  reason  of  the  quotation  marks  enclosing  her 
name.  These,  says  Mr.  Unwin,  were  placed  there  because 
in  private  life  the  lady  is  known  by  another  name.  By  the 
way,  on  the  cover  is  a  picture— somewhat  loud  in  colouring 
—of  a  young  woman  of  to-day.  At  the  head  of  the  picture 
is  the  title  of  the  tale ;  at  the  foot  of  it  the  name  of  the 
author.  Is  the  picture,  therefore,  a  portrait  of  "  Mrs. 
Alexander"?  A  contemporary  suggests  that  it  is;  but 
I  fear  he  is  a  wag.  "  Mrs.  Alexander  "  («.«.,  Mrs.  Hector) 
has  seen  over  seventy  summers,  and  is  quite  a  "  grand  old 

woman  "  in  the  world  of  fiction. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Landor  and  Rose — Water. 

Letters  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Private  and  Public.   Editwl 

by  Stephen  Wheeler.  (Duckworth  &  Co.  lOs.  6d.) 
All  know,  at  least  by  repute,  the  character  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor ;  for  has  it  not  been  caricatured  in  Dickens' 
Boythom?  Not  for  nothing  did  he  bear  the  prefix 
"Savage."  As  King  Hal  says  to  mine  Ancient:  "It 
sorts  well  with  your  fierceness."  And  has  not  his 
descendant  felt  it  necessary  to  justify  that  family  prefix 
by  ferocious  experiences  in  Thibet?  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  to  the  elder  Landor  did  not  fall  that  terrible 


WALTER   SAVAGE   LANDOR  ABOUT   1840. 
From  a  Sketch  by  W.  Fishtr. 

iventure.  In  the  first  place,  his  published  language 
kbout  the  mild  Thibetan  would  have  been  powerful  to 
outlast  marble  monuments.  Moreover,  his  talk  on  the 
subject  would  have  been  distinctly  precious.  It  would 
have  run  somewhat  like  this :  "  Pain  ?  I  never  felt  pain 
in  my  life.  I  defy  you  to  make  me  feel  pain !  Why,  sir, 
I  was  tortured  by  a  set  of  scoundrelly  Thibetan  savages — 
I'll  be  sworn,  sir,  within  an  inch  of  my  life ;  and  then  set 
a-horseback  with  a  spike,  sir,  a  rascally  spike  in  the 
saddle ;  and  so  rid  the  whole  way  back  to  the  Indian 
frontier — spiked,  sir,  like  a  dismountable  lead  soldier! 
And  I'll  be  shot  if  I  ever  enjoyed  a  better  ride  in  my  life  ! 
I  could  have  ridden  it  back  again,  to  show  the  torturing 
miscreants  what  a  Briton  was  like  with  such  a  seat." 
But  in  vain  will  you  look  here  for  a  touch  of  Boythom. 


Them  letters  to  Miss  Rose  Paynter  (now  Lady  Orares- 
Sawle)  are  avowedly  publishe'l  to  show  the  gentler  side 
of  Landor.  All  the  world  knows  that  he  had  a  youthful 
attachment  for  the  Rose  Aylmer  whom  he  has  immortalised 
in  an  exquisite  little  lyric.  In  later  life  he  met  at  Florence 
Mrs.  Paynter,  never  encountered  since,  as  a  little  girl,  she 
had  run  by  the  side  of  her  elder  sister  in  those  tenderly 
remembered  days  of  his  young  love.  A  friendship 
naturally  arose  with  one  to  whom  he  could  talk  of  the 
dead  Kose ;  and  it  happened  that  of  her  two  daughters 
one  bore  the  name  and  some  lineaments  of  her  mother's 
sister.  To  this  g^rl  he  accorded  a  special  afFection — 
part  memory  of  the  mouldered,  part  admiration  of  the 
budding.  Hose.  He  kept  up  correspondence  with  her  to 
the  end  of  his  life ;  sent  her  verses  every  birthday,  ana 
others  at  chance  intervals.  These  letters,  with  the  inter- 
spersed verses,  Mr.  Wheeler,  with  the  lady's  permission, 
now  for  the  first  time  gives  to  the  world. 

It  is  comprehensible  that  the  object  of  so  faithful  an 
attachment  should  cling  to,  and  the  editor  (as  a  devotee 
of  Landor)  act  on,  the  principle  de  mortuii  nil  niti  bonum. 
It  is  excusable  that  she  should  shrink  from  exhibiting  her 
old  friend's  little  asperities  of  temper,  should  think  they 
had  already  been  too  liberally  exposed  to  the  public,  and 
desire  that  nothing  be  allowed  to  roughen  the  little  idyllic 
picture  of  Omphale  and  Heracles.  But  we  would  the 
editor  had  taken  his  courage  in  his  hands  and  advised 
her  otherwise.  The  very  fact  that  Landor's  character  is 
so  fully  known  makes  suppression  useless  to  his  memory, 
and  irritatingly  flawing  to  the  artistic  effect.  Nobody  can 
be  persuaded  into  accepting  this  halcyon  view  of  the  great 
writer.  Nobody  but  is  fretted  into  protest  against  this 
Landor  among  the  Roses.  What  is  worse,  a  picture  is 
pruned  and  tamed  into  unconvincingness,  which  would 
have  been  really  charming,  left  with  its  natural  relief  and 
contrast.  Ares  at  the  feet  of  Aphrodite — a  very  pretty 
scene.  But  let  us  have  a  growl  or  two,  an  occasional 
martial  tang  of  the  tongue,  or  rugged  fling  of  the  limbs, 
to  convince  us  that  we  have,  indeed,  the  god  of  War,  and 
no  other,  bound  in  these  rosy  links  and  manacles.  We 
should  feel  much  more  sensibly  the  poet's  self-yielding 
gentleness,  and  the  young  lady's  triumph,  if  her  lion  were 
allowed  an  occasional  roar — to  show  us  he  is  the  real 
sort,  and  not  of  those  who  eat  plum-cake  and  box  with 
unicorns;  if  he  did  not  always  "shake  a  mane  en 
papillottes."  Furthermore — and  this  is  the  utmost  verge 
and  scope  of  our  indictment — he  would  not  then  be  dull. 
Landor — Landor  in  his  frank  and  unconsidered  moments 
— dull,  pitiful  heavens !  Yet  to  this  complexion  is  he 
Come,  through  Mr.  Wheeler's  injudicious  showmanship 
These  letters  become  positively  languid  and  tedious.  We 
yawn  in  sj'mpathy  with  the  frequent  hiatus  which  dis- 
figures these  pages,  and  look  disgustedly  at  the  enshroud- 
ing asterisks  which  fill  it.  What  could  Landor  have  said 
so  very  dreadful  ?  we  ask  ;  and  whatever  it  was,  we  could 
suffer  it  gladly  :  yea,  we  would  beg — "  Let  him  roar 
again !  Let  him  roar  again  !  "  as  warmly  as  the  audience 
of  Bottom's  imagining.  We  love  not  Landor  with  a  nice 
clean  collar  and  his  hair  combed. 

Well,  here  is  our  Landor,  expurgated  for  the  use  of 
families  and  suitable  as  a  present  for  young  ladies'  schools 
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— at  least,  the  first  half  of  the  volume.  Of  course,  there 
are  interesting  bits,  and  we  see  the  old  poet  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  domestic  light — only  too  much  so.  He 
writes  to  Rose's  mother  in  1838: 

Yesterday  I  breakfasted  with  Milnes.  He  invited  a 
good  number  of  his  cleverest  friends  to  meet  me.  I  did 
him  wrong  in  fancying  I  had  lost  a  portion  of  his  kind 
feelings.  .  .  .  Lady  Blessington  has  persuaded  me  to 
remain  a  few  days  longer,  that  I  and  D'Orsay  may  be 
accompaniments  to  her  in  a  picture.  So  flattering  a  wish 
is  not  to  be  denied. 

This  letter  is  from  Gore  House.  Does  the  picture  exist, 
one  wonders  ?  It  would  be  of  exceeding  interest.  A 
more  curious  combination  for  a  portrait-group  could  scarce 
be  conceived  than  Lady  Blessington,  D'Orsay,  and  Laador ! 
He  was  much  at  Gore  House  about  this  time.  Mr. 
Wheeler  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Augustus  Hare  relates  how 
Landor  talked  to  him  about  the  company  at  Gore  House, 
and  how,  while  Lady  Blessington  and  D'Orsay  talked, 
Disraeli  would  sit  "silently  watching  their  conversation 
as  if  it  were  a  display  of  fireworks."  One  does  not  con- 
ceive Disraeli  "  silently  watching  "  anyone's  conversation. 
He  must  have  been  taking  lessons  for  his  own  future 
displays.  But  the  note  on  this  letter  is  more  interesting 
than  the  letter  itself.  It  quotes  Crabb  Eobinson's  note 
regarding  Landor's  breakfast  with  him  the  following  day  : 
"  A  g^eat  deal  of  rattling  on  the  part  of  Landor.  He 
maintained  Blake  to  be  the  greatest  of  poets ;  that  Milnes 
is  the  greatest  poet  now  living  in  England."  Milnes  was 
present,  it  may  be  remarked.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Landor,  in  1838,  saw  the  greatness  of  Blake  while  he 
was  still  an  unknown  quantity  to  English  critics.  But 
there  was  always  "  a  great  deal  of  rattling  on  the  part  of 
Landor."  When  he  affirmed  Blake  to  be  the  greatest  of 
poets,  it  meant  no  more  than  that  he  admired  him  much. 
As  for  the  judgment  on  Milnes,  a  graceful,  quite  minor 
poet,  it  is  purely  one  of  Landor's  oddities — even  allowing 
for  the  influence  of  Milnes'  presence.  The  man  could  not 
say  a  thing  without  hyperbole.  For  be  it  remembered 
Tennyson  was  "  living  in  England,"  and  the  Quarterly  (as 
Mr.  Wheeler  reminds  us)  jeered  Milnes  for  his  worship  of 
"  such  baby  idols  as  Mr.  John  Keats  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson."  Thus  contemporary  criticism  "  wanders  at 
its  own  sweet  will." 

We  have  another  curious  specimen  of  Landor's  critical 
whims  in  a  letter  of  1843.  He  tells  Miss  Eose  that 
certain  verses  want  compression,  "  as  nearly  all  modem 
poetry  does,  particularly  Byron's.  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and 
Moore  run  the  least  into  this  fault  since  the  time  of 
Goldsmith.  There  is  much  of  the  superfluous  even  in 
Gray's  beautiful  elegy."  The  -remark  is  true  enough 
regarding  most  poetry  of  that  day.  But  fancy  the 
exceptions !  Cowper,  with  the  interminable  didactic 
longueurs  of  the  "Task,"  "The  Sofa,"  and  the  rest; 
Moore,  with  the  gaudy  facility  of  "  Lalla  Rookh "  and 
the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and  superfluous  page  on  page 
which  one  shrinks  even  from  remembering !  It  is  correct 
enough  of  Gray.  But  in  the  Imaginary  Conversations 
he  not  only  declared  that  the  Elegy  would  be  read  as  long 
as  any  work  of  Shakespeare,  "  despite  the  moping  owl  and 
the  tin  kettle  of  an  epitaph  tied  to  its  tail  ";  but-  also  said  : 


"  Expunge  from  his  Elegy  the  second  and  third  stanzas, 
together  with  all  those  which  follow  the  words 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires, 

and  you  will  leave  a  poem  with  scarcely  a  blemish — a 
poem  which  will  always  have  more  readers  than  any 
other  in  any  language."  The  italics  are  ours.  Of  course 
he  merely  intended  that  it  would  always  be  a  very 
popular  poem;  but  superlatives  were  his  bread  of  life. 
Why,  though,  did  he  wish  away  the  second  stanza  ?  You 
know  it,  reader : 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

Surely  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  poem.  Or  why  should 
he  have  said,  again,  that  he  would  sooner  have  written 
the  stanza  beginning 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

together  with  one  of  George  Herbert's,  than  any  other  in 
poetry  ?  A  stanza  the  solemn  movement  of  which  makes 
it  undeniably  fine  ;  but  how  far  below  the  great  inspired 
passages  of  poetry!  It  has  a  lapidary  dignity,  as  of 
some  thing  carved  in  stone  ;  but  Landor's  praise  is  extreme. 
Truth  to  say,  he  had  himself  a  tendency  to  leading  out  by 
the  hand  spinster  phrases,  to  personifications  constructed 
chiefly  of  initial  capitals,  which  at  times  recalls  the 
eighteenth  century  manner.  He  would  apostrophise  his 
"  pensive  friend  "  (virtuous  youths  and  maidens  were  apt 
to  be  "  pensive  "  in  the  eighteenth  century),  would  talk 
about  "  the  pomps  of  regal  state,"  and  inform  his  pensive 
friend  that 

Thee  only  Virtue  can  elate, 

She  only  leads  thy  steps  to  Love. 

Virtue,  in  this  style,  acquires  corporeal  substance  and  the 
right  to  a  "  she  "  by  title  of  a  large  "  V."  With  a  small 
"  V  "  poor  virtue  becomes  a  mere  "  it  " — and  quite  help- 
lessly unpoetical.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one  poem  in 
this  volume  that  is  at  all  rememberable. 

Landor  seems,  again,  to  attach  a  curiously  overweening 
value  to  French  verse  compared  with  English.  But  let  us 
acknowledge  that  he  is  entirely  right  about  the  "moping 
owl."  Owls  are  the  most  active  of  birds  at  night.  And 
he  has  the  boldness — with  a  half- apology — to  tell  Miss 
Rose  Paynter  some  little  truths  about  her  private  verses. 
Then — classic  poet  though  he  was — he  has  a  hearty 
enthusiasm  for  Gothic  architecture  and  York  Minster. 
And  he  shows  a  true  native  taste  for  music,  though  pro- 
fessing no  knowledge  of  it.  Here  is  an  interesting  little 
notice  : 

A  German  boy  named  Rubenstein  has  been  playing  to 
us  [at  Gore  House]  on  the  pianoforte.  Never  did  I  hear 
anything  so  wonderful  and  of  so  pure  a  taste  at  the  same 
time.  Wonder,  where  it  exists  at  all,  generally  pre- 
dominates over  every  other  feeling ;  not  so  in  him.  He 
appears  to  be  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  section,  of  political  and 
public  letters,  where  we  have  the  unwhittled  Landor. 
The  mere  style  often  makes  them  interesting ;  and  there 
are  general  remarks  couched  in  memorable  language,  and 
worth  memory.     The  case  against  Russia  has  never  been 
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put  BO  well  as  by  hiai  and  here.  But  in  detailed  politics 
the  most  striking  thing  is  the  wonderful  crop  of  prophecies 
that  failed,  and  the  imperturbable  confidence  with  which 
}ie  goes  on  to  make  new  ones  destined  to  a  like  fate. 
Once  he  claims  to  have  had  a  prophecy  fulfilled  (about 
Louis  Napoleon),  and  on  the  strength  of  this  he  feels  free 
to  prophesy  at  largo  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Happy, 
hot-headed,  self-confident  prophet,  whose  blacks  to  his 
own  blest  sight  are  for  ever  white  !  Isaiah  had  no  such 
felicity,  Jeremiah  no  such  confidence.  Eead  the  book, 
and  thank — with  some  perinisaiblo  grumbling — the  editor ; 
for  half  Landor  is  better  than  no  Landor  at  all. 


I 


A  Man  and  His  Destiny. 

The  Life  of  George  Pomeroy    Colley.     By  Lieut. -General 
Sir^ William  F.  Butler.     (John  Murray.     21s.) 

"  Oh,  my  men,  don't  run  !  "  The  speaker  was  the  outlaw 
Tola,  who  was  reputed  the  best  fighting  man  in  Kaffir 
land,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  country  between  the 
Buffalo  and  Kei  rivers.  Twice  had  young  George  Colley 
attempted  the  extinction  of  this  brave,  when  just  before 
Christmas,  1858,  he  heard  that  a  man  had  been  attacked 
and  wounded  by  Tola's  band.  Collecting  a  small  body 
of  police,  Colley  marched  them  sixty  miles  in  two  days, 
and  saw  Tola's  fires  in  the  bush.  Tola's  men  were 
twenty  -  five ;  the  police  were  sixteen,  but  were  re- 
inforced, and,  in  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  skirmish  which 
followed,  Tola  was  killed.  Colley  described  the  affair  in 
a  letter : 

Tola  fought  splendidly.  When  the  fresh  men  came  up, 
his  people  began  to  give;  but  Tola  called  out:  "Oh,  my 
men,  don't  nm.  Follow  me  !  "  His  two  sons  and  one  or 
two  others  sprang  to  his  side,  and  he  made  a  dash  into 
the  centre  of  my  police  ;  and  such  was  the  prestige  of  his 
name  that  none  of  them  dared  face  him,  until  an  old 
sergeant  of  great  repute  for  courage  met  him,  and,  after  a 
short  hand-to-hand  combat  with  assegais,  killed  him. 

Fine  doings  for  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-three.  But  Sir 
G«orge  Grey  had  detected  the  ability  of  the  young 
lieutenant  who  had  charge  of  a  small  post  in  Kaffraria, 
and  had  employed  and  advanced  him  in  quick  time. 
Colley — who  was  glad  to  hide  his  youth  under  a  prema- 
ture beard — was  now  border  magistrate,  or  "  Chief,"  on 
the  Bushee  river,  and  controller  of  5,000  square  miles  of 
South  Africa.  He  was  twenty-three,  yet  his  life  was 
half-spent ;  his  gay  courage  and  shrewd  sense  gave 
promise  of  a  career  longer  and  brighter  than  that  which 
ended  in  gloom  and  massacre  at  Majuba  Hill. 

There  is  an  ironical  symmetry  in  Colley's  life  that 
is  mournfully  attractive,  and  a  correspondence  between  its 
incidents  and  public  events  which  lends  it  dignity ;  and 
both  are  brought  out  in  this  well  -  written  and  finely 
conceived  biography  by  a  soldier-penman.  Even  while  the 
Ptmjmih  was  bearing  him  to  South  Africa  Colley's  eyes  were 
turned  wistfully  to  the  Crimea,  where  the  Allies  were 
closing  on  Sevastopol.  While  his  horse  carried  him  over 
the  wastes  of  Kaffraria,  his  heart  was  burning  with  the 
news  that  Delhi  had  fallen.  Not  Sevastopol,  and  not 
Delhi,  were  to  inflame  his  blood.  But  the  British  Empire  can 


usually  find  work  tor  ita  Colleys,  and  the  young  ofIic«r 
landed  with  the  2nd  Queen's  on  the  Peiho  River  in  China 
in  1S60.  The  capture  of  the  Taku  fort«  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperor  have  been 
described  many  times.  Colley  was  not  altogether  in  lore 
with  the  vandal  work  he  had  to  do,  but  the  spoliation  of 
this  Chinese  fairy-land  was  one  of  the  great  scones  in  his 
short,  full  life.  We  might  follow  him  hack  to  the  Cape, 
thence  to  England,  where  he  entered  the  Staff  College, 
thence  to  Ashanti,  where  he  organised  the  transport  for 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  whom  he  became  linked  by 
strong  personal  friendship.  In  1874  Colley  visited  the 
battle-fields  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  next  year 
he  started  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  for  South  Africa 
on  a  civil  mission,  which  had  for  its  aim  the  adjustment 
of  disputes  with  the  Boers.  He  had  been  out  less  than 
a  year  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  at  Aldershot.  Colley  had  now  long 
been  regarded  as  the  "coming  man"  of  the  Army.  His 
military  knowledge  was  of  the  soundest,  and  his  executive 
ability  was  a  proverb. 

On  his  voyage  to  England  Colley  had  sage  companion- 
ship. 

I  came  home  from  the  Cape,  and  almost  lived  on  the 
way  with  Mr.  Froude ;  a  mind  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  appreciated  and  enjoyed  as  thoroughly  as  I  did.     I 
don't  know  if  you  are  as  warm  an  admirer  of  his  writing 
as  I  am ;  to  me  there  is  no  English  prose  equal  to  some 
passages  of  his;   such,   for  instance,   as   that  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  history — "  For  indeed  a 
change  was  coming  upon  the  world."     It  was  rather  a  sad 
mind    too,    sometimes    grand,    sometimes    pathetic    and 
tender,  usually  cynical,  but  often  relating  with  the  highest 
appreciation  and  with  wonderful  beauty  of  language  some 
gallant  deed  of  oue  of  his  heroes  of  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth centuries.     He  seemed  to  have  gone  through  every 
phase  of  thought,  and  come  to  the  end  "all  is  vanity." 
He  himself  used  to  say  the  interest  of  life  to  a  thinkiiig 
man  was  exhausted  at  thirty  or  thirty-five.     After  that 
there  remained    nothing    but    disappointment  of  earlier 
visions  and  hopes.     Thank  goodness,  I  have  not  thought 
quite  so  fast !     Sometimes   there  was  something  almost 
fearful  in  the  gloom  and  utter  disbcUef  and  defiance  of  his 
mind. 
Throughout   life   CoUey  was   the   sport  of   teleg^anas. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached   Aldershot  when  Lord  Lytton 
offered  him  the  military  secretaryship  in  India.     Instantly 
he  plunged  into  this  new  work,   mastered  the  military 
aspect  of  the  Central  Asian  question  on  his  voyage  to 
Bombay,  and  settled  down  to  his  various  and  splendid 
duties  at  the  Viceroyalty.    In  his  police  days  in  Kaffraria 
he  had  read  with  emotion  of  the  fall  of  Delhi ;  he  now  had 
to  arrange  the  g^eat  pageant  at  Delhi  of  December  23, 
1876.    Not  in  India  was  there  rest  or  permanence  for 
Colley.     In  the  midst  of  all,   Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
jogging  his  elbow,  and  reminding  him  that  he  would  be 
wanted  if  war  broke  out  with  Bussia.      That   danger 
passed;    but   in    1878   Sir  Garnet  telegraphed  to  Colley 
to  join  him  at  Natal  as  chief  of  his  staff.    Thus  for  the 
third  time  South  Africa  called  George  Pomeroy  Colley  to 
her  veldts  and  mountains. 

She  called  him  to  his  death  and  the  eclipse  of  his  fame. 
When  Colley  arrived  the  Zulu  war  was  practically  over ; 
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Lord  Chelmsford  had  finished  it  at  Ulundi.  But  the  great 
Boer  trouble  ol  1881  was  beginning,  and  in  January  of 
that  year  CoUey  was  taking  a  small  column  to  the  relief 
of  Pochefstroom.  The  repulse  of  his  force  at  Lang's  Nek 
is  matter  of  history.  It  was  in  the  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
honour  of  his  force  and,  at  the  same  time,  execute  a 
brilliant  military  movement  that,  on  February  27,  Colley 
determined  to  occupy  Majuba  Hill  by  night.  His  long, 
stealthy  march  to  the  hill-top  with  554  rifles,  the  glee  and 
confidence  of  his  men,  the  glorious  sunrise,  the  camps  of 
the  Boers  sleeping  the  sleep  of  doomed  men  (as  it  seemed) 
below — all  these  things  we  follow  with  breathless  interest. 
Sir  William  Butler's  powers  of  description,  his  sense  of 
the  irony  of  events,  his  insight  into  human  nature,  are 
equal  to  the  task  he  has  set  himseH  of  giving  a  final 
narration  of  the  terrible  thing  that  was  about  to  happen. 
He  teUs  us  that  for  weeks  Oolley's  mind  had  been  uneasy. 

Frequently  in  his  letters  there  comes  a  stray  sentence 
which  shows  the  presence  in  his  mind  of  some  feeling  that 
a  turn  had  come  in  that  career  whose  long-continued 
sncaess  he  had  so  often  acknowledged.  And  latterly  there 
had  come  into  his  mind  a  vague  impression  that  even  the 
oiiicers  most  closely  associated  with  him  in  this  enterprise 
shared,  as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  his  altered  fortune. 

Again,  with  a  fine  sense  of  history.  Sir  William  pauses 
to  show  us  the  pettiness  of  the  struggle  : 

The  sun  rose  at  about  a  quarter  before  six  that  morning, 
anil   a  very  brilliant   sunrise  it  was.     The   great   grass- 
covered  uplands ;   the   long-distant,   table-topped  moun- 
tains,  extending    far    into   Zululand  ;    the    deep    gorges 
through  which  the  dividing  torrent  of  the  Buffalo  wound 
its  unseen  way — all  lay  spread  below  in  a  panorama  where 
the   absence  of    town,    hamlet,   or  homestead   served  to 
emphasise  the   strange   fact  which  the  presence   of  two 
hostile   camps    at    the  base   of  the  mountain  marked — 
namely,   that    all    this    untenanted  wilderness,    and    the 
e  lormous  wastes  that  lay  removed  from  sight  around  it, 
were  not  wide  enough  for  the  separate  dwellings  of  two 
kindred  European  nations. 
In  the  light  of  that  sunrise  Highland  soldiers  laughed 
as  they  looked  down  on  the  stirring  Boer  farmers,   and 
shaking  their  fists  in  exultation,  cried :   "  Come  up  here, 
you  beggars."     And  that  is  exactly  what  the  farmers  did. 
They  came  up,  shooting  straight.     The  rest  of  the  story  is 
dark,   dreadful;  but  Sir  William  Butler  tells  it  without 
shrinking.     The  one  certain  fact  is  the  one  bright  fact. 
CoUey  kept  his  post,  while  his  shouting  and  panic-stricken 
men  were  flying  down  into  the  valley  of  shame. 

"Oh,   my  men,  do   not   run."      It  was   thus   he  had 

described,  two-and-twenty  years  earlier,  the  closing  scene 

in  the  Ufe  of  a  KafBr  chief  far  down  in  the  Kaffrarian 

forest,     "  When  fresh  men  carae  up,  his  people  began  to 

give,  but  Tola  called  out,  '  Oh,  my  men,  don't  rim,  but 

follow  me.' "      How    strangely   strong    must    the    same 

thought  have  now  come  to  Colley  as  that  stream  of  men 

poured  away  from  him  at  the  Majuba!     "  Oh,  my  men, 

do  not  run !  " 

Colley  was  last  seen  walking  alone  on  the  bullet  swept 

height.      And  there  he  fell,  accepting  his  destiny.      At 

first  there  was  a  disposition  to  blame  him ;  but,  when  all 

is  said,  Colley's  achievement  and  character  shine  unsullied 

above  all   that  miserable    business.      He  conq^uered   his 

destiny  when  he  met  it  meekly  on  the  mountain. 


Modern  Italian  Art. 

History  of  Modern  Italian  Art.     By  Ashton  Eollins  Willaxd. 

With  Illustrations.  (Longmans.  18b.) 
By  this  time  it  is  a  commonplace  among  the  artistic  of 
this  country  to  remark  that  the  divorce  of  the  great  primal 
and  standard  art  of  architecture  from  the  rest  of  the  arts 
has  affected  one  and  all  of  them  disastrously,  leaving 
them  isolated,  enfeebled,  inorganic.  Neither  in  any 
country  at  the  present  day  is  this  evil  exemplifled  more 
clearly  than  in  Italy  itself,  where  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century — a  hundred  years  earlier  than  in  other 
lands — was  first  set  on  foot  the  movement  culminating  in 
the  disintegration  we  deplore.  The  contrary  view,  how- 
ever, is  taken  by  the  author  of  the  monograph  on  the 
painted  Morelli,  a  work  which,  published  in  1894,  has 
now  been  followed  up  by  a  volume  of  larger  scope, 
designed  to  embrace  the  subject  of  modern  Italian  art 
in  general.     Yet  it  is  significant  that,   out  of  seventeen 


MAUOJTSA   OF  THE  ANGELS. 
F-  om  t/ie  Painting  by  Sartono, 

chapters,  two  only  are  devoted  to  architecture,  the  fifteen 
remaining  being  divided  between  sculpture  and  painting  ; 
while  not  one  treats  of  any  of  the  many  other  arts,  such 
as  that  of  the  potter,  the  mosaicist,  the  goldsmith,  the 
enameUer,  the  smith,  the  weaver,  the  embroiderer,  or  the 
furniture  maker.  It  is  in  this  restricted  sense,  then,  that 
the  writer,  whose  peculiar  orthography,  together  with 
certain  un-English  turns  of  speech,  such  as  "  guide-board  " 
for  "sign-post,"  "back  and  forth,"  &c.,  bewrays  him, 
must  be  understood  to  deal  with  modern  Italian  art ;  and, 
such  as  he  conceives  it,  he  holds  a  brief  for  it  as  against 
the  opinion  of  those  who  see  in  it  only  a  sad  instance  of 
degeneracy.  It  is  no  unusual  experience  that  one  may 
travel  much  in  Italy  without  having  reason  even  to 
suspect  the  existence  there  of  an  artistic  revival  akin  to 
that  which  is  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Therefore  it  is  good  news  indeed  to  learn,  on  the  authority 
of  a  writer  who,  as  his  elaborate  biographical  and 
descriptive  catalogue  proves,  must  have  spent  much  time 
in  diligent  research  into  the  matter,  that  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  seem. 
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Mr.  Willard  dates  the  origin  of  tlie  present  art  move- 
ment in  Italy  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  that  period  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  created  a  lively  disgust  with  the 
abjsHial  depths  of  baroque  into  which  art  had  sunk,  and 
inspired  the  contemporary  generation  with  a  taste  for 
something  more  strictly  allied  to  the  antique.  Ilence 
sprang  the  neo-classic  revival,  of  which  the  sculptor 
Canova,  a  famous  name  to  conjure  withal,  became  the 
most  brilliant  exponent.  Time  moves  so  rapidly  that  we 
are  liable  to  forget  how  influential  a  personality  Canova 
was  in  the  art  world  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  On 
his  account  the  eyes  of  Europe  then  turned  to  Italy  as  the 
home  of  artistic  light  and  leading,  just  as  more  recently 
they  have  come  to  look  upon  Paris ;  nor  yet  that,  perhaps, 
with  equally  sound  warrant.  For,  whereas  a  sense  of 
beauty  is  often  conspicuously  wanting  in  works  of  the 
modern  French  school,  in  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
instinct  for  classic  grace  has  become  more  firmly  implanted 
and  manifests  itself  the  more  usually  in  the  productions  of 
modern  Italians.  They  have  failed,  nevertheless,  to  catch 
the  true  monumental  spirit  which  belongs  to  the  sculpture 
and  the  painting  of  an  age  when  both  these  and  all  the 
attendant  arts   were  dominated  and  kept  in  train  by  a 


not  a  sort  of  graceful  attractivenOM ;  but  that  !•  all. 
Theirs  is  the  beauty  of  the  boudoir,  the  profeasional 
prettinesB  of  the  studio.  Where  ia  that  auguat  dignity 
that  strikes  one  with  awe  in  the  prea«noe  of  the  lowlieit 
Madonna  of  Angelico  or  Botticelli  ?  It  is  sought  for  in 
vain,  for  the  modem  manufactured  Mary  is  not  the  vener- 
able Virgin  Mother  of  tradition,  but  the  self-conscious 
model,  whose  downcast  dark  eyelashes  barely  veil  the 
pert  glances  of  the  co<[uette.  She  is  the  selfsame  who,  on 
demand,  poses,  stripped,  as  Venus;  while  her  Child  for 
all  the  world  is  the  boy  who,  without  any  change  but  of 
attitude  and  the  addition  of  wings,  on  the  like  occasion 
is  Cupid.  No ;  to  undo  the  work  of  five  hundred  years 
it  takes  more  than  one  century,  and  then  only  with  unity 
of  purpose ;  and  this  kind  of  unity  in  our  present  circum- 
stances cannot  well  exist  at  all. 

To  English  readers  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr. 
Willard's  book  will  probably  be  that  on  "  Pre-Raphaelitism 
and  Bomanticism  " — two  movements  which,  among  our- 
selves, occurred  in  the  reverse  order.  It  appears  that, 
prior  to  the  revolt  against  cold  classicism  in  this  country, 
there  was  in  Homo,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Glerman 
Overbeck,  a  somewhat  similar  movement,  which  was 
succeeded,  in  its  turn,  by  the  Purist  school  of  Italians. 
However,  although  upon  its  native  soil,  the  movement 
never  flourished  there  to  the  extent  that  it  has  done  in  the 
north,  and,  in  fact,  passed  away  without  leaving  any  per- 
manent mark  in  Italy.  It  was,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  in 
the  men  it  had  for  promoters.  In  the  first  place.  Over- 
beck,  by  identifying  himself  with  the  cause  of  "religious 
sentimentalism,"  alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  more 
thoughtful;  and  later  on  the  movement  was  too  undefined 
and  desultory  to  win  any  solid  stability.  The  half-hearted 
Minardi,  "much  more  Rnphaelite  than  Pre-Raphaelite" 
as  he  was;  and  Mussini,  too  much  engrossed  with  the 
duties  of  his  office  to  find  leisure  for  indepen  dent  study  ; 
and  Hayez,  the  Romanticist,  most  prolific  painter  of  all, 
yet  without  consistency  of  aim,  without  enthusiasm :  these 
almost  necessarily  provoked  the  Verist  reaction  which 
followed.  And  so  one  movement  yields  to  another  and 
another,  and  is  bound  so  to  yield,  nor  ever  endure  any 
while,  until  for  the  caprice  of  the  individual  is  substituted 
the  earnest  conviction  of  the  community,  and  conditions 
shall  have  so  altered  that  art  is  once  more  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  man's  pleasure  in  whatever  work,  be  it  great 
or  small,  his  hand  may  undertake  to  do. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD. 
From  the  Marlle  by  ilonleverde  in  tht  Campotanlo,  Genoa. 

living,  progressive  architecture^  _  Take,  for  example,  a 
modern  Italian  effigy — either  in  paint,  marble,  or  plaster 
— of  the  Madonna  and  Child.    The  features,  maybe,  lack 


The  Ancient    East. 

Tk«   Story  of  Ahikar.    By  F.  C.  Conybeare,   J.   Eendel 

Harris,  and  Agnes  Smith  Lewis.  (C.  G.  Clay  &  Sons.) 
Thb  Ahikar  of  the  fable  is  the  vizier  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Sennacherib  ;  he  has  sixty  wives,  but  no  son.  It  is  re- 
vealed to  him  that  he  should  take  his  sister's  son  into  his 
house  and  bring  him  up  as  his  own.  He  does  so,  inform- 
ing the  youth's  mind  with  many  wise  sayings,  of  which 
"If  it  were  a  loud  voice  alone  that  decided  the  event,  the 
ass  could  build  two  houses  a  day  with  his  braying,"  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy.  In  due  time  the  king 
appoints  the  nephew  to  succeed  his  imcle,  when  the  young 
man   manages,  by  means  of  forged  letters,  to  make   if 
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appear  that  his  benefactor  has  plotted  to  deliver  Assyria 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  The  king  orders  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  innocent  accused,  but  entrusts 
the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  to  one  whom  Ahikar  has 
befriended  in  his  prosperity.  Thanks  to  this  circumstance, 
another  prisoner  is  beheaded  in  his  stead,  and  Ahikar  is 
concealed  in  an  underground  chamber,  where  his  nails 
grow  as  long  as  an  eagle's  claws.  The  nephew  enters  into 
possession  of  his  uncle's  property,  beats  his  slaves,  and 
dissipates  his  goods,  until  the  king  of  Egypt  sends  an 
embassy  to  Assyria  propounding  certain  puzzles,  to  be 
solved  under  a  penalty  of  three  years'  tribute  on  either 
side.  Sennacherib  is  in  despair,  until  the  executioner  takes 
pity  on  him  and  produces  his  old  adviser  from  under- 
ground. Ahikar  is  sent  to  Eg^ypt  to  answer  the  questions, 
and,  by  means  of  trickery  and  equivocation,  secures  the 
stake,  with  which  he  returns  triumphant.  As  a  reward, 
his  nephew  is  handed  over  to  him.  After  a  little  physical 
torture,  he  sets  to  work  to  reproach  him  seriously,  and 
proses  to  such  an  awful  extent  that  the  young  man  literally 
blows  up  and  dies. 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  story  of  Ahikar,  of  which  a  Greek, 
an  Armenian,  a  Syriac,  and  an  Arabic  rendering  are  here 
given,  together  with  translations  of  aU  three,  and  of  a 
Slavonic  and  an  iBthiopic  version  as  well.  Dr.  Eendel 
Harris,  in  his  Introduction,  suggests  that  the  story  has  a 
Hebrew  original,  and  the  anachronisms,  the  worship  of 
cunning,  and  the  belief  that  children  can  be  made  wise  by 
(to  use  Charles  Kingsley's  phrase)  "infinite  jaw,"  which 
appear  in  it  all  go  to  support  his  view.  The  extraordinary 
tiling  about  it  is  that  it  aj)pears  hardly  altered  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  the  Fables  of  ^sop,  whUe  references 
to  it  are  found  certainly  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  and  per- 
haps in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Koran. 
While,  therefore,  its  ethical  value  appears  to  be  nil,  and 
we  cannot  share  the  paternal  pride  which  leads  Dr.  Eendel 
Harris  to  speak  of  it  as  a  "charming  little  tale,"  it  is 
entitled  to  respect  as  an  undoubted  relic  of  antiquity. 
From  a  scholar's  point  of  view,  the  form  in  which  it  is 
produced  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  save  an  index. 

The  Temple  of  Mut  in  Asher.    By  Margaret  Benson  and 
Janet  Gourlay.     (John  Murray.) 

Miss  Benson  and  Miss  Gourlay  were  warned  when  they 
first  proposed  to  excavate  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Mut,  near  Luxor,  that  they  would  probably  find  nothing ; 
they  were  also  refused  the  Government  permission  now 
necessary  to  explorers;  but  still  they  persevered.  M. 
Naville's  kind  interposition  procured  from  the  then  Director 
of  Antiquities  the  first  permit  evor  issued  to  female 
workera;  the  assistance  of  Egyptologists  of  nearly  every 
nationality  did  the  rest;  and  in  the  end  they  were  re- 
warded for  three  seasons'  work  by  the  gathering-in  of  a 
fine  crop  of  antiquities,  including  the  inscribed  statue  of 
Queen  Hatasu's  architect,  and  the  portrait  bust  of  the  only 
bald-headed  priest  yet  found  in  Egypt.  "What  energy  and 
determination  they  must  have  shown  to  accomplish  their 
task  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  their  men  insisted 
on  higher  wages  to  compensate  them  for  the  indignity  of 
being  under  the  orders  of  women. 


Mut  was  a  not  very  popidar  goddess,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Thebes  as  the  consort  of  Amen  and  the  mother 
of  Khons,  the  moon-god.  She  appears  to  have  been  in 
some  'way  a  type  of  maternity ;  but  Miss  Benson's  re- 
searches do  not  add  very  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
her,  the  only  hymn  in  her  honour  which  she  succeeded 
in  discovering  being  so  damaged  as  to  be  untranslatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  and  her  companion  have  done 
good  work  in  clearing  the  temple  and  in  correcting 
the  plan  of  it  taken  some  years  ago  by  Mariette,  while 
they  have  also  obtained  several  inscriptions  of  historical 
interest.  A  technical  discussion  of  these  would  here 
be  out  of  place,  but  the  reader  will  find  them  all  duly 
translated  and  commented  upon  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  a  readable 
history  of  Egypt  during  the  2,800  years  or  so  that  the 
Temple  of  Mut  flourished,  and  a  discussion  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  in  which  Prof.  Wiedemann's  views  are  followed 
pretty  closely.  The  book  is  printed  in  excellent  style,  and 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

The    Religion    of    Babylonia    and    Assyria.       By    Morris 
Jastrow,  jun.,  Ph.D.     (Boston,  U.S.A. :    Ginn  &  Co.) 

A  BOOK  by  the  Professor  of  Semitic  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  forms  the  second  volume  of  a  recently 
projected  series  of  handbooks  on  the  History  of  Eeligions. 
Prof.  Jastrow  would  divide  the  early  Babylonian  pantheon 
into  two  great  triads,  the  first  consisting  of  Anu,  the  god 
of  the  sky ;  Bel,  the  god  of  all  that  is  below  the  sky  ;  and 
Ea,  whom  he  is  inclined  to  make  the  god  of  the  sea.  The 
second  he  makes  to  consist  of  Sin,  Samas,  and  Eimmon,  the 
gods  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  storm  respectively,  and 
all  the  other  deities  he  considers  to  be  merely  local  gods, 
their  popularity  ranging  in  exact  ratio  with  the  poUtical 
importance  of  their  seats  of  worship.  Later,  Merodach,  or 
Marduk,  of  Babylon,  rose  to  such  importance  with  the  rise 
of  his  city  that  he  became  a  sort  of  doublet  of  the  elder 
Bel,  while  in  Assyria  the  local  deity,  Ashur,  assumed  almost 
from  the  first  the  supreme  place  in  the  national  theology. 
This  accounts  for  a  good  number  of  deities,  but  there  are 
others — like  Nebo,  Ninip,  and  Nergal — whose  functions  it 
leaves  unexplained,  and  that  Prof.  Jastrow  does  not  make 
their  status  clear  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  does  not  allow 
him  to  do  so.  A  more  serious  drawback  to  the  usefulness 
of  his  book  is  his  adoption  of  the  wild  theory  that  the 
culture  and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  entirely 
the  work  of  their  Semitic  inhabitants ;  and  this  wiU  not 
only  lead  scholars  to  use  the  volume  with  caution,  but 
prevents  him  from  dwelling  on  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  students  of  the  science  of  religions — i.e.,  the  evolution 
of  the  Babylonian  religion  from  the  state  of  animism 
which  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  texts.  This  apart,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  Prof.  Jastrow's  book,  which  might 
worthily  replace  as  a  text-book  Prof.  Sayce's  still  brilliant, 
but  now  antiquated,  Hibbert  Lectures.  The  numerous 
translations  which  it  contains  were  made,  we  understand, 
expressly  for  it. 
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A  Militant  Philosopher. 
On  the  Realisation  of  the  Pombk.   By  F.  W.  Bain,  Quondam 

Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  (James  Parker.) 
HiTHEiiTo  we  had  known  Mr.  Bain  only  as  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  circulated  in  Oxford  Common  Rooms,  in  which 
he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
was  a  confirmed  plagiarist  from  his  works.  Now  he  has 
assumed  a  different  attitude,  and  comes  forward  as  a 
new  Ajax  defying  the  Olympians  of  philosophy.  With 
one  part  of  this  work  we  are  in  perfect  agreement. 
The  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Aristotle  —  a  defence 
perhaps  scarcely  needed  in  these  days  when  we  are  all 
Aristotelians  -can  offend  no  one  ;  and  the  chapter  called 
"  The  Logic;  of  Nature "  is  a  curious,  if  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, piece  of  system-framing.  We  are  perfectly  willing, 
also,  to  join  with  Mr.  Bain  in  classing  Lord  Bolingbroke 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  among  the  great  minds  of  the 
human  race.  "  It  is  insight,"  says  the  author,  "  which 
breathes  in  every  page  of  Aristotle,  or  Bolingbroke,  De 
Eetz  or  Disraeli,  and  is  never  found  in  a  MiU  or  Macaulay, 
a  Ricardo  or  Descartes."  This  is  merely  an  honest  con- 
fession of  preferences  with  which  many  might  agree. 

The  book  is  avowedly  an  attack  upon  idealism  or 
rationalism  in  the  interests  of  an  Aristotelian  philosophy 
of  evolution.  Mr.  Bain's  point  of  view  is  not  hard  to 
discover.  The  question  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
existence  can  be  used  of  spiritual  realities  is  not  a  new  one, 
and  it  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  philosophers. 
Clearly,  soibe  consideration  is  needed  before  the  same 
word  can  be  made  to  cover  the  being  of  a  cow  and  a 
logical  canon.  This  difficulty  is  ever  present  to  the  author's 
mind,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  his  mania  for  the  "  possible." 
"Esse"  is  the  ground  of  "posse,"  the  simple  observation 
of  existence  is  the  ground  of  any  real  "system";  and 
hence  the  proximate  cause,  the  last  link  which  bridges 
over  the  gulf  between  the  possible  and  the  actual,  is,  in 
spite  of  his  inconsistent  eulogy  of  final  causes,  the  main 
interest  in  his  mind.  From  this  he  goes  on  to  confuse  a 
rational  spiritual  reality  with  physical  existence.  The 
possible  is  limited  to  facts  of  sight,  and  we  are  told  that 
all  speculation  which  does  not  merely  define  and  classify 
such  phenomena  is  a  hypostatising  of  abstractions.  Des- 
cartes, Spinoza,  Hume,  and  Kant  are  exultantly  knocked 
over  by  odd  little  verbal  puzzles.  It  is  all  exactly  like 
the  criticism  which  an  intelligent  schoolboy  is  wont  to 
scribble  on  the  margin  of  philosophy  books  in  a  public 
school  library.  The  author  rarely  sees  the  meaning  of 
the  philosopher  he  overthrows,  and  when  his  criticism  is 
just  it  is  generally  an  accepted  commonplace. 

But  the  main  wonder  of  the  book  is  its  style.  Anything 
more  funnily  assertive,  more  cocksure  and  intemperate,  we 
have  rarely  read.  "  The  secret  of  degeneracy  in  literature 
and  philosophy  is  the  appearance  of  women  in  it.  Women 
are  incapable  of  thought."  "  Aristotle  is  the  true  English 
philosopher :  and  yet  they  have  thrown  away  the  royal 
eagle  for  wallowing  hogs  or  blinking  night-owls."  "A 
critic  is  one  who  delights  in  drawing  very  obvious  conclu- 
sions from  principles  which  he  has  accepted  without 
examination  from  one  who  took  them  on  trust  from  a 
third  person."  "  To  speculate  is  human :  to  define, 
divine.    Any  human  being  can  speculate  ;   but  not  one 


man  in  a  million  knows  what  thinking  means.  The  one 
is  vulgar,  easy,  attractive,  feeble,  feminine,  and  fatal ; 
the  other  rare,  unpopular,  male,  difficult,  and  beyond  all 
price."  Now  and  then  there  is  a  deft  piece  of  phrasing, 
for  which  we  are  thankful :  "  Definition  is  the  repetition 
in  thought  of  the  historical  causes  which  made  the  thing, 
in  fact."  "The  language  of  philosophy,"  he  says,  "the 
virtue  of  which  is  logical  exactitude  and  crystal  cleamoM, 
has  now  become  a  kind  of  horrible  philosophical  Chineoe, 
which  violates  the  first  canon  of  speech — that  if  two  were 
communicating,  both  shall  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  " — a  criticism,  perhaps,  not  without  truth.  But 
soon  our  author  is  back  at  his  fulminations.  "  The  world 
will  awake  some  day  and  cease  to  decorate  with  musk 
roses  the  fair,  large  ears  of  its  Cartesian  Bottom."  "  To 
shake  off  the  long  debauch  of  sophistry,  the  deep  draughts 
of  stupefying  jargon,  modem  philosophy  will  have  to 
drink  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  again  become  a  child." 
Berkeley  is  "a  sham,  a  parade:  show  minus  substance; 
esse  minus  posse ;  imposing  upon  those  only  who  take — 
God  bless  them ! — dialogue  for  dialectic,  verses  for  p<jetry, 
a  grinning  row  of  false  teeth  for  Nature's  genuine 
grinders."  As  for  J.  S.  Mole,  he  has  no  language  to 
express  his  contempt  for  him  ;  he  calls  him,  in  bitter 
irony,  "  the  nineteenth  century  prodigy,"  and  then  is 
silent. 

Plato  "  caricatures  in  his  pretty  dialogues  by  the  most 
childish  pretence  at  reasoning."  Kant  lies  "in  a 
dogmatic  slumber,  contentedly  lapped  in  all  the  puerili- 
ties of  spiritualistic,  pneumatological  metaphysics."  Far 
different  is  it  with  Mr.  Bain  himself.  "  I  wandered," 
he  says,  "in  the  deserted  school  of  the  master,  and  raked 
in  the  ashes  of  his  extinct  altar,  till  a  spark  of  his  divine 
genius  suddenly  glimmered  and  glowed  in  the  darkness." 
A  restatement  of  Aristotelianism,  a  defence  of  the  School- 
men, an  attack  upon  Idealist  abstractions,  all  are  things  to 
be  desired ;  but  a  book  like  the  present,  with  its  egotism 
and  absurdities  of  speech,  could  be  only  amusing  if  it  were 
not  also  a  little  pathetic. 


Notes  on  New  Books. 

The  Garden. 

Books  about  gardens  cannot  be  dull.  It  matters  nothing 
who  writes  them  or  how  they  are  written ;  the  very  words  that 
must  be  used  carry  the  day  :  excite  expectations,  or  remind 
the  reader  of  the  sweet  reality  of  lawn  and  rose  and  daffodil. 
Yet  although  every  garden  book  is  readable  and  stimulating,  a 
good  garden  book  is  a  treasure ;  and  such  a  treaaiue  is  Wood 
and  Garden  (Longmans,  10a.  6d.  net),  by  Gertrude  Jekyll. 
Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Jekyll's  plan  is  to  go  systematically  tiirough 
the  year,  describing  her  little  domain  and  her  methods  therein 
month  by  month.  This  she  docs  with  a  gentle,  open-air 
enthusiasm  which  is  very  kindling.  Thus,  to  be  timely,  the 
February  chapter  opens : 

There  is  always  in  February  some  one  day,  at  least, 
when  one  smells  the  yet  distant,  but  surely  coming, 
summer.  [One  such  came  last  week.]  Perhaps  it  is  the 
warm,  mossy  scent  that  greets  one  when  passing  along  the 
southern  side  of  a  hedg^-bank ;  or  it  may  be  in  some 
woodland  opening  where  the  sun  has  coaxed  out  the 
pungent  smell  of  the  trailing  grouod  ivy,   whose  blue 
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flowers  will  soon  appear ;  but  the  day  always  comes.    ,   .    . 

How  strangely  little  of  positive  green  colour  is  to  be  seeu 

in  copse  and  woodland.     Only  the  raoss  is  really  green. 

The  next  greenest  thing  is  the  northern  sides  of  the  trunks 

of  beech  and  oak. 
And  so  forth,  passing  from  generalities  to  the  garden  itself. 
The  book,  which  will  not  be  altogether  new  to  readers  of  the 
Ouardian,  is  illustrated  with  some  superb  photographs  taken 
by  the  author.  We  recommend  it  to  amateur  gardeners  as  a 
most  charming  blend  of  outdoor  icsthelics  and  practical 
counsel.  It  is  also  something  more  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  garden 
literature,  written  by  one  who  has  the  sense  of  style. 

The  Libbaby. 
The  first  book  auction  held  in  England  was  William  Cooper's 
sale  of  the  books  of  Lazarus  Seaman,  held  in  Warwick-court, 
Paternoster-row,  in  1676.     This  fact  is  occasionally  met  with, 
but  the  history   of  the  rise  and  early  development  of  book 
auctions  has    long  waited  for  full   treatment.      Mr.   H.   B. 
Wheatley  wrote  an  interesting  chapter  or  two  on  the  subject  in 
his  entertaining,  if  discursive,  volume,  The  Prices  of  Bookt.     It 
has  been  reserved  for  Mr.   John    Lawler,    who  is  principal 
cataloguer  to  Messrs.   Sotheby,  to   attempt  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Book  Aucliona  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(Stock).     We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  Mr.  Lawler's  plea  that 
the  "  comparative  insignificance  "  of  his  book  precludes  "  serious 
criticism."     Not  that  we   have  much  criticism  to  offer.     Mr. 
Lawler's  industry  has  been  unbounded,  and  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  this  book  is  admitted  by  its  author :  it  might  have 
been  more  entertaining.     There  is  a  desperate  thoroughness 
about  the  long  chapter  (seventy  pages)  on  Edward  Millington's 
book  auctions,  with  its  recurrent  phrases,  "  Millington's  next 
auction,"  "Millington's  next  sale,"   "Millington's  next  ven- 
ture," &c.     But  the  book  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  amine 
of  facts. 

Verse. 
A  poet  with  the  true  lyric  sense  is,  even  if  he  have  nothing 
new  to  say,  always  welcome.  Therefore  we  are  glad  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Fred.  G.  BowIps,  whose  little  volume,  In  the  Wake 
of  the  Sun  (Unicom  Press),  has  just  been  published.  Mr.  Bowles 
has  the  rapturous  Pantheistic  attitude  towards  nature,  and  his 
ecstasies  ar«  expressed  in  melodious  and  scholarly  verse.  We 
select  one  of  the  shorter  and  more  timely  lyrics  : 

A  Song  op  SpEiNa. 
Kiss  !  kiss  ! 
For  the  world  is  young ; 

God  and  thy  bliss 
Are  on  every  tongue  ! 
He  is  veiled  in  the  leaf 

He  is  hid  in  the  cloud, 
And  the  wave  on  the  reef 
Chaunts  His  praises  aloud — 
Hark!  Hark! 
Low  to  the  wren, 

And  high  to  the  lark — 
God's  here  again. 
Mr.    Bowles's    book    is    musical    and   fresh    and    wholesome 
throughout. 

Major  Whyte-MelviUe  as  poet  is  known  by  but  half-a-dozen 
songs:  "The  Galloping  Squire,"  "A  Eum  One  to  Follow,  a 
Bad  One  to  Beat,"  "The  Monks  that  Live  Under  the  Hill," 
"  Boots  and  Saddles,"  "  Brown  Bay  and  Tray,"  and  one  or  two 
more  -  these  are  familiar  and  spirited  ;  but  the  society-maga- 
zine sentiment  of  the  writer's  non-sporting  verse  is  little  to 
the  point.  lu  a  complete  edition  of  Whyte-Melville,  how- 
ever, everything  must  have  a  place,  and  we  do  not,  therefore 


quarrel  with  the  S'mgs  and  Verees  as  a  whole  that  Messrs.  Ward 
&  Lock  have  just  issued.  But  we  miss  from  it  that  excellent 
and  pathetic  ditty — "Wrap  me  up  in  my  tarpaulin  jacket, 
and  say  a  poor  buffer  lies  low,"  which,  in  the  song-books 
where  it  appears,  wedded  to  a  plaintive  and  engaging  air,  viry 
attractive  to  concerted  smokers,  is  always  attributed  to  the 
Major.  And  here,  although  it  is  not  verse,  we  may  mention 
the  handsome  reprint  of  Whyte-Melville's  Market  Harhorouyh 
just  added  to  Messrs.  Thacker's  edition.  Inside  the  Bar  is 
bound  up  with  it,  and  the  book  has  good  illustrations  by  Mr^ 
Hugh  Thomson,  and  serviceable  ones  by  Mr.  Pinch  Mason. 

There  are  poets  whose  poem-titles  are  better  than  the  poems 
themselves,  and  such  a  one  is  Mr.  John  Ottwell.  To  begin 
with,  he  calls  his  book  Short  Poems  (Kegan  Paul).  That  is 
promising ;  we  like  short  poems.  Then  he  has  a  section  called 
epigrams.  That  is  promising  ;  we  like  epigrams.  And  among 
the  poems  is  one  called  "  The  Old  Book-lover's  Farewell  to  his 
Book."  That  is  promising ;  we  like  old  book-lovers.  But 
the  results  are  less  satisfactory.  The  short  poems  are  only 
short ;  the  epigrams  are  not  very  epigrammatic  ;  and  the 
"  Farewell "  is  verbose  and  not  really  bookish.  Here  is  one 
of  the  "  epigrams  ": 

A  Definition  or  a  Bore. 
Of  dulness  vast,  and  wisdom  small 

(His  conversation  shows  it !), 
A  bore  is  one  who  tires  us  all, 
And  never,  never  knows  it ! 
Here  is  another : 

The  Fate  of  the  Epics. 

Wouldst  thou  an  epic  poet  be. 

And  proudly  stand  in  fame  alone  ?    . 
Methioks  thy  final  fate  I  see  : 

Admired  by  all,  and  read  by  none  I 
"  Admired  by  all "  is  questionable. 

Theology. 
The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  ha?  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  question  will  ever  be  set  at  rest.  The  boldness  and 
spiritual  science  that  characterise  the  document  have  alone 
been  sufiicient  to  win  for  it  its  place  in  the  Canon ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  its  complete  interpretation  has  made  it  the  centre 
of  infinite  conflict.  Mr.  George  Milligan.  a  Scots  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  the  book  that  lies  before  us— The  Theology  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (T.  &  T.  Clark)— has  endeavoured  to 
present  a  general  view  of  its  teaching  based  on  the  results  of 
modern  criticism.  It  were  impossible  to  attempt  in  these  lines 
to  pronounce  upon  the  result  of  what  may  be  called  the  con- 
scientious work  of  two  lifetimes— for  the  exposition  is  based 
upon  notes  by  the  author's  father ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Barnabas,  or  Clement  of  Rome,  or  Apollos,  or  whoever 
was  the  writer,  would  have  been  surprised,  and  that  Arius,  that 
eminent  dissenter,  would  have  had  no  scruple  about  approving 
Mr.  Milligan's  notion  of  the  Divine  Sonship. 

In  The  Angels  of  God  (Skeffington),  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson, 
a  clergyman  of  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  which  is 
said  to  be  Catholic  but  not  Roman,  seta  himself  to  revive  a 
devotion  which  would  appear  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  reverently  ingenious  in  his  speculations ;  and 
for  those  to  whom  the  precise  distinction  between  a  Power 
and  a  Throne  is  not  familiar,  or  who  are  troubled  with  scruples 
as  to  whether  they  may  or  should  intercede  with  the  Divine 
clemency  on  behalf  of  the  rebellious  Seraphs,  this  little  book 
will  serve  as  a  sufBcient  and  orthodox  guide.  As  a  subject  of 
special  study  the  Nine  Orders  are  certainly  interesting. 

Dr.  Forrest's  earnest  and  suggestive  course  of  Kerr  Lectures 
for   1S9T,   ou   The    Christ   of  History  and  of  Experience,  has 
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reached  a  seuond  edition.  So  much  of  the  theological  literature 
of  our  time  is  directed  to  the  discuMion  of  poiuts  of  external 
discipline  and  order,  so  much,  again,  is  mere  Sunday  afternoon 
sentiment,  that  clear,  bold  thought  about  the  deepest  truths 
and  fallacies  is  very  welcome.  The  Soots  divine,  of  the  best 
kind,  seems  to  have  inherited  something  of  the  courageous 
diligence  of  the  mediicval  schoolman. 

Wae. 

Mr.  Vassili  Verestchagin,  whose  pictures  of  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign in  Kussia  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  has 
brought  his  pen  to  bear  ou  the  same  subject.  The  book,  in 
translation,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Heiuemann  under  the 
title  1S13 :  Napoleon  I.  in  Rtmia.  Mr.  Verestchagin's  brush 
does  its  grim  work  with  sufficient  fidelity ;  but  some  of  the 
horrors  narrated  in  his  book  exceed  those  of  his  pictures.  The 
author  has  goneto  many  sources  for  his  facts,  and  this  record 
of  the  fiasco  loses  nothing  of  force  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  historian  is  a  Russian.  Mr.  Verestchagin's  pages  may  lack 
form,  but  they  are  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Whit-oing  contributes 
an  introduction,  which  is  mainly  an  account  of  the  artist. 

To  the  "  Wolseley  "  series  Messrs.  Ecgan  Paul  have  just 
added  T/ie  Conduct  of  War,  a  translation  by  Major  Leverson 
from  the  German  of  Lieut. -General  von  der  Ooltz,  of  the 
Ottoman  Army.  The  translator  hai  done  his  work  with 
unusual  skill.  In  its  English  form  the  book  is  lucid  and  pro- 
gressive as  a  stream. 

MiSCELLAHEOUS. 
If  a  worse  title  than  Bottled  Holidays  for  Ilome  Cvii^umption 
could  be  found,  we  hope  we  shall  never  hear  of  it.  Such  is  the 
name  of  a  new  and  copious  work  of  humour  by  Mr.  Martin 
Cobbett  which  Messrs.  Sands  have  just  p  iblished.  It  is  the 
humour  of  Saturday  afternoons.  The  author  would  "  vote  for 
an  Act  to  abolish  all  boys";  an  inn  is  a  "pub";  and  the 
first  pipe  and  the  strength  of  peppermint  drops  are  described 
with  the  necessary  minuteness  of  the  pitiless  funny  man  who 
refuses  to  remember  that  such  things  have  always  been  done 
before.  When  keeping  to  accounts  of  what  he  has  seen,  and 
quotations  of  curious  passages  that  he  has  read,  Mr.  Cobbett 
is  a  tolerable  companion ;  but  his  reflections  on  life  ! 

It  is  twenty-six  years  since  the  EngliaJnvoman's  Year  Book 
and  Directory  (Black)  began  its  career  under  Miss  Louisa  M. 
Hubbard.  Various  titles  and  enlargementj  have  marked  its 
progress,  and  now  Miss  Hubbard  has  relinquished  her  task 
owing  to  failing  health.     Her  successor  is  Miss  Emily  Janes' 

1  whose  work  in  "Woman  movements"  is  well  known.     Miss 

I  Janes  begins  her  work  with  an  appropriate  amount  of  bustle. 

I  Most  of  her  Preface,  she  will  forgive  us  for  saying,  would  be 

I  effective  as  a  speech. 

Two  recent  newspaper  correspondences  have  just  appeared 
in  book  form :  Sir  William  Harcourt's  letters  to  the  Timet  on 
Bitualism,  entitled  Lawleasneas  in  the  National  Church  (Mao- 

Imillan),  and  the  Daily  News  series  of  special  articles  on  T/ie 
Children's  Labour  Question  (Daily  News  Office). 

The  latest  volume  in  Messrs.  Newnes's  "  Library  of  Useful 
Stories"  is  an  introduction  to  psychology  under  the  title  of 
The  Story  of  the  Mind.     The  author,  Prof.  James  Mark  Baldwin, 

Ihas  had  almost  the  most  difficult  task   of  any  contributor  to 

Ithis  informing  series,  but  he  has  come  through  it  triumphantly. 

iMr.  Dent  is  adding  Plutarch's  Lives  to  the  Temple  Classics. 
There  will  be  ten  volumes  in  all,  of  which  the  first  two  are  now 
ready. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Longmans  the  Charities 
Register  and  Digest  for  1890.  This  work  was  formerly  pub- 
lished about  every  four  years,  but  is  now  an  annual.  As  far  as 
possible  all  fraudulent  institutions  and  societies  have  been 
excluded  from  the  Begister. 


Fiction. 

Red  Rock.    By  Thomas  Nelaon  Page. 
(William  Heineinann.) 

Not  only  as  to  subject,  but  also  as  to  treatment,  Mr. 
Page's  novel  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  If  one  may  say  so  with  propriety  of  an  American, 
Mr.  Page  is  mid- Victorian.  He  is  all  for  the  things  that 
have  passed,  that  are  passing,  away.  In  his  preface  he 
compares  unfavourably  the  humanity  of  to-day  with  that 
of  yesterday ;  and  in  bis  last  chapter  he  interrupts  the 
story  in  order  to  impress  on  the  reader  that  this  novel  is 
not  as  other  modern  novels.  It  is  not.  It  belongs  to  a 
convention  wliich  flourished  before  the  rank  and  file  of 
literary  artists  had  discovered  that  life  itself,  with  all  its 
incredible  shortcomings,  was  a  theme  g^rand  enough  and 
lofty  enough  for  the  most  inspired.  The  workers  in  that 
convention  lacked  either  the  faith  or  the  courage  to  look 
on  life  itself.  And  instead,  they  looked  within,  and  seeing 
there  a  world  which  they  preferred  to  the  actual,  painted 
that.  They  have  their  reward  according  to  their  accom- 
plishment. This  convention  is  a  perfectly  justifiable  one  ; 
it  has  produced  some  novels  indubitably  great;  and  we 
respect  it. 

Red  Rock  is  not  great,  but  it  is,  once  you  will  pve  up 
trying  to  relate  it  to  life,  delicately  fine.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  gracious,  benevolent  and  high  -  minded 
individuality.  It  has  the  sweet  charm  of  "  the  old  school," 
the  dignity,  the  rare  manners — and  withal  the  steely 
prejudices.  And,  of  course,  it  exhibits  the  characteristics 
of  its  period.  The  persons  of  the  drama  are  divided  into 
good  and  bad.  The  bad  men — his  animus  against  whom 
the  author  never  attempts  to  conceal — are  consistently  bad ; 
the  good  men  may  have  their  weak  moments,  but  there  is 
one  sin  they  must  never  be  guilty  of — meanness.  There 
are  no  bad  women  ;  of  the  good  women  it  is  required  that 
they  be  "womanly,"  and  "  womanly"  they  are  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  —  even  when  proposing  to  a 
man: 

"  There  is  no  way  to  help  me  .  .  .  ." 
"  There  is  one  way,"  she  said. 
"  And  that  is  P" 

' '  To  marry  me.  ...  If  you  marry  me  I  conld  not  be 
made  to  testify  ag^nst  yon  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  could  not  allow  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  .  .  ." 

"  It  would  not  be Yes,  you  can,"  she  pleaded. 

"  No,"  said  Steve,  almost  sternly.  "  Do  not,  I  beg 
you."  He  lifted  his  hand  as  though  to  put  her  from  him ; 
but  suddenly  clutched  at  his  heart  .... 
"Go,"  he  said.  " Leave  me,  please.  .  .  ." 
She  turned  without  a  word,  and  moved  slowly  toward 
the  door.  As  she  put  out  her  hand  to  open  it,  she 
suddenly  sank  in  a  heap  ou  the  floor.  In  a  second  Steve 
was  at  her  side.  .  .  . 

"  Buth,"  he  said;  and,  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  "  forgive 
me."  He  caught  the  hem  of  her  dress  and  crushed  it 
against  his  lips.  "  .  .  .  I  could  not  let  yon  sactifloe 
yourself." 

"It  is  no  sacrifice.  Do  you  not  see  *  Oh  t  Can  yoa 
not  see  that— I— love?"  ....  Her  head  drooped. 

"  What !  Buth  ! "  Steve  stood  her  up  on  her  feet  and 
held  her  at  arm's  length.  "  Bath  Welch,  for  God's  sake, 
do  not  tell  me  that  unless  it's  true."     His  eyes  were  bum- 
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ing,  and  were  fastened  on  her  face  with  a  gaze  that  seemed 
almost  to  scorch  her.. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  tried  to  turn 
her  face  away.  .  .  . 

"  Wait,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  Does  your  mother  know  of 
this  ?  " 

"  Yes."     She  was  looking  in  his  eyes  now  quite  calmly. 

The  italics  are  ours. 

The  United  States  is  said  to  be  a  peculiarly  sentimental 
nation,  and  such  books  as  this  go  to  support  the 
assertion.  Sentimentality  permeates  Red  Hock  through 
and  through — the  episodes  of  childhood,  the  pranks  of 
youth,  the  battles,  the  death-beds,  the  secret  machinations, 
the  false  accusations,  the  braveries,  the  cowardices,  all  are 
sentimentalised  to  the  very  limit  of  absorption.  The 
sentimentality  is  not  mawkish,  nor  feeble,  nor  noxious; 
but  it  is — sentimentality. 

Some  may  think  that  we  have  not  enjoyed  this  novel. 
But  w6  have.  In  common  with  all  works  of  art,  it 
demands  a  certain  surrender.  Once  that  is  made,  none 
could  fail  to  enjoy  it.  For  it  is  honest,  loving,  and 
capable ;  it  is  even  strong ;  and  it  has  the  faint,  wistful 
charm  of  an  antique  time. 


The  Countess  TeUa.  By  Robert  Barr. 
(Methuen.) 
Medieval  Treves,  the  Moselle,  a  disguised  emperor,  a 
military  archbishop,  a  black  count,  an  English  archer  who 
could  shoot  herons  on  the  wing  by  night,  sundry  castles, 
and  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world — such  are  the 
chief  materials  out  of  which  Mr.  Eobert  Barr  has  con- 
structed The  Countess  Tehla.  The  theme  of  the  story  is  the 
wooing  by  the  Emperor  (disguised  as  plain  Lord  Eodolph) 
of  the  Countess,  who  is  feudal  ward  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  destined  by  that  implacable  person  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
dire  villain.  Eodolph  duly  wins  the  Countess,  and  then 
comes  the  inevitable  scene  of  identification  : 

His  Majesty  had  eyes  for  none  but  the  Countess  Tekla, 
who  appeared,  indeed,  a  queen  in  the  stately  robes  that 
became  her  so  well.  Eodolph  seemed  suddenly  stricken 
dumb  by  her  beauty,  for  all  the  colour  had  fled  from  her 
face,  leaving  it  like  chiselled  marble,  as  she  stood  demurely 
with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 

"  Tekla,"  he  murmured,  taking  her  hand  with  deep 
reverence,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips,  "is  the  Prince  who 
returns  as  welcome  as  the  unknown  lord  would  have 
been?" 

"  Yes — your  Majesty,"  whispered  Tekla,  casting  a  swift 
glance  at  him,  the  colour  again  touching  her  cheeks. 

"And  is  Countess  Tekla  willing  to  become  Empress 
Tekla  ?  " 

"  The  delight  of  a  loyal  subject  is  to  obey  the  imperial 
command,"  she  said,  a  smile  coming  at  last  to  her  lips. 
Again  the  Emperor  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 
This  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  book, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  has  neither  much  originality 
nor  much  freshness.     The  Countess  Tekla  is  just  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  modem  historical  novel,  with  some 
novelty  of   scene   and  colour,  and  perhaps  a  more  sym- 
metrical  construction   than    is   usual.      It   exists   for  its 
excitations,  and  one  may  admit  that  these  are  good. 

We  prefer  the  author   of  A    Woman  Intervenes  to  the 
author  of  The  Countess  Tekla.     No  one  would  suspect  from 


the  latter  that  Mr.  Eobert  Barr  possesses  an  individual  and 
very  genuine  humour.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  like 
him  best  when,  instead  of  hiding  his  gifts,  he  uses  and 
profits'by  them. 

Notes  on  Novels. 

\_These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 

Reviews  of  a  selection  will  f allow. 1 
A  Bride  of  God.  By  Cojtrad  H.  Caeeodee. 

A  work  of  saccharine  sentimentaUty,  wherein  we  seem  to 
see  the  influence  of  the  author  of  The  Christian.  Religion 
plays  a  too  prominent  part.  On  the  last  page  a  young  couple 
decide  to  refer  always  to  their  deceased  infant  as  Jesus. 
(F.  V.  White.     6s.) 

Aneeoestes  tde  Gatjl.  By  E.  M.  Smith. 

If  anyone  requires  a  story  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  here  it 
is.  Says  Aneroestes :  "  I  was  a  captive,  but  I  won  my  liberty 
by  fighting  an  Allobrogian  giant  for  the  amusement  of  the 
soldiers.  He  thought  to  be  victorious,  for  I  was  lame  and 
unfitted  for  such  a  struggle.  I  bear  the  mark  of  his  sword 
across  my  forehead,  and  he  bit  away  part  of  my  ear,  but  he 
could  not  overcome  me.  Still,  he  fought  well.  I  woimded 
him  in  the  side  with  my  sword,  but  I  killed  him  with  my 
hands.  It  was  a  great  struggle,  but  Hannibal  gave  me  my 
liberty,  with  costly  presents  and  a  horse  of  good  blood." 
Hannibal  figures  in  the  romance,  which  is  gory.  The  escape 
of  Aneroestes  at  the  end  is  very  consoling.     (Unwin.     6s.) 

Care  of  Dimscaue.  By  Tiieo.  Dottglas. 

Here,  by  the  author  of  Windyyap,  is  real  melodrama  again. 
In  the  beginning  we  are  met  by  a  will  with  extraordinary 
provisions,  one  being  that  not  till  the  stroke  of  twelve  twenty- 
one  years  hence  may  the  inheritor  call  the  property  his  own. 
To  reach  the  page  when  the  clock  strikes  is,  therefore,  the  goal 
of  every  reader's  df  sire.  That  page  is  280,  and  the  inheritor 
is  on  his  death-bed.  We  will  not  reveal  secrets,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  a  miser's  hoard,  an  attempted  murder,  a 
mad  butler,  and  a  new  kind  of  ghost  are  all  in  the  story. 
(Harpers.     6s.) 

The  Libretto.  By  Eudolf  Dircks. 

A  clever,  nervously- written  story  of  more  or  less  Bohemian 
life.  The  hero  is  a  composer,  and  at  thirty-one  decides  to 
abandon  his  fruitless  striving  for  success  and  marry  an  heiress. 
The  new  quest  leads  to  the  success  which  he  had  sought  in  the 
old.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wi-iting  of  this  kind ;  "  He  danced 
with  a  series  of  well-equipped  women,  with  coiffures,  a  miracle 
of  arrangement,  just  under  his  nose.  He  scarcely  attempted  to 
speak  to  those  partners,  and  he  could  never  afterwards,  by  any 
effort  of  memory,  recall  who  they  were  or  what  they  were 
like."     (Sands.     3s.  6d.) 

An  Angel  in  a  Web.  By  Julian  Ealph. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  novel  will  repel  some  readers 
and  attract  others  by  the  fact  that  it  introduces  spirits  or 
"  Etherians  "  among  the  characters.  Colonel  Lament  is  dying, 
and  the  house  is  full  of  his  dead  relatives,  "long  since  rubbed 
off  the  slate  of  earthly  reckoning."  These  take  the  form  of 
puffs  of  luminous  vapour.  The  butler,  Tappin,  is  piquantly 
blind  to  their  presence.  A  queer  novel.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  6s.) 

Life's  Peepshow.  By  H.  E.  EussEll. 

Six  short  stories  well  written  and  observed,  but  usually  rather 
inconclusive,  in  Mark  Eutherford's  region  of  subjects.     (Unwin. 
6s.) 
Six  Queer  Tales. 

Six  queer  tales  by  Nemo.     (Morison.     6d.) 


By  Nemo. 
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R.  L.  Stevenson  Again. 

II. — As  Reviewer  for  "The  Academy." 

Between  1874  and  1878  Stevenson  contributed  many 
articles  to  The  Academy.  This  illuminative  paper  on 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which,  -we  are  sure,  many  will  like  to 
read  again,  was  printed  in  The  Academy  issue  for 
January  2,  1875,  about  the  time  that  the  later  of  the 
letters  in  the  current  Serihner's  Magazine  were  written  : 

When  all  is  said,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make 
Poe  altogether  sympathetic.  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  like  either  his  portrait  or  his  character  ;  and  tliough  it 
is  possible  that  we  see  him  more  or  less  refracted  through 
the  strange  medium  of  his  works,  yet  I  do  fancy  that  we 
can  detect,  alike  in  these,  in  his  portrait,  and  in  the  facts 
of  his  life  as  now  most  favourably  told,  a  certain  jarring 
note,  a  taint  of  something  that  we  do  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  or  find  a  name  for.  .  .  . 

I  fancy  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  regarding  some  of 
the  last  stories  in  the  second  volume  as  being  also  among 
the  last  he  wrote.  There  is  no  trace  in  these  of  the 
brilliant  and  often  solid  workmanship  of  his  better 
moments.  The  stories  are  ill-conceived  and  written  care- 
lessly. There  is  much  laughter,  but  it  is  a  very  ghastly 
sort  of  laughter  at  best — the  laughter  of  those,  iu  his  own 
words,  "  who  laugh,  but  smile  no  more."  He  seems  to 
have  lost  respect  for  himself,  for  his  art,  and  for  his 
audience.  When  he  dealt  before  with  horrible  images, 
he  dealt  with  them  for  some  definite  enough  creative 
purpose,  and  with  a  certain  measure  and  gpravity  suitable 
to  the  occasion ;  but  he  scatters  them  abroad  in  these  last 
tales  with  an  indescribable  and  sickening  levity,  with 
something  of  the  ghoul  or  the  furious  lunatic  that  sur- 
passes what  one  had  imagined  to  oneself  of  hell.  There 
is  a  duty  to  the  living  more  important  than  any  charity  to 
the  dead ;  and  it  would  be  criminal  in  the  reviewer  to 
spare  one  harsh  word  in  the  expression  of  his  own  loathing 
and  horror  lest  by  its  absence  another  victim  should  be 


permitted  to  soil  him«elf  with  the  peraaal  of  the  infamous 
"King  Post."  He  who  could  write  "King  Post"  had 
ceased  to  be  a  human  being.  For  his  own  sake,  and  out 
of  an  infinite  compassion  for  so  lost  a  spirit,  one  ia  glad  to 
think  of  him  as  dead.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  the  fashion  of  Poe's  earlier  tales  to  be  point- 
less, however  it  may  be  with  these  sorry  ones  of  the  end. 
Pointlessness  is,  indeed,  the  very  last  charge  that  could  be 
brought  reasonably  against  them.  He  has  the  true  story- 
teller's instinct.  He  knows  the  little  nothings  that  make 
stories  or  mar  them.  He  knows  how  to  enhance  the 
significance  of  any  situation,  and  give  colour  and  life  with 
seemingly  irrelevant  particulars.  Thus,  the  whole  spirit 
of  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado"  depends  on  Fortunato's 
carnival  costume  of  cap  and  bells  and  motley.  When  Poe 
had  once  hit  upon  this  device  of  dressing  the  victim 
g^tesquely,  he  had  found  the  key  of  the  story ;  and  so  he 
sends  him  with  uneven  steps  along  the  catacombs  of  the 
Montressors,  and  the  last  sound  we  hear  out  of  the  walled- 
up  recess  is  the  jingling  of  the  bells  upon  his  cap. 
Admirable,  also,  is  the  use  he  makes  of  the  striking  clock 
at  Prince  Prospero's  feast,  in  "The  Mask  of  the  Red 
Death."  Each  time  the  clock  struck  (the  reader  will 
remember)  it  struck  so  loudly  that  the  music  and  the 
dancing  must  cease  perforce  until  it  had  made  an 
end.  As  the  liours  ran  on  towards  midnight  these 
pauses  grew  naturally  longer;  the  maskers  had  the 
more  time  to  think  and  look  at  one  another,  and 
their  thoughts  were  none  the  more  pleasant.  Thus,  as 
each  hour  struck  there  went  a  jar  about  the  assemblage. 


KlXiAU  A1.L.AJ<'    ru£. 
From  tkt  Butt  bf  Zolnay. 


until,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  the  end  comes  suddenly. 
Now,  this  is  quite  legitimate ;  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of 
being  frightened  or  excited  by  such  means ;  the  rules  of 
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the  game  have  been  respected,  only,  by  the  true  instinct 
of  the  story-teller,  he  has  told  his  story  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  got  full  value  for  his  imaginations.  This 
is  not  so  always,  however,  for  sometimes  he  will  take  a 
high  note  falsetto;  sometimes,  by  a  sort  of  conjuring 
trick,  get  more  out  of  his  story  than  he  has  been  able  to 
put  into  it;  and,  while  the  whole  garrison  is  really 
parading  past  us  on  the  esplanade,  continue  to  terrify  us 
from  the  battlements  with  sham  cannon  and  many  fierce- 
looking  shakos  upon  broomsticks.  For  example,  in  "  The 
Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  after  having  exhausted  his 
bedevilled  imagination  in  the  conception  of  the  pendulum 
and  the  red-hot  collapsing  walls,  he  finds  he  can  figure 
forth  nothing  more  horrible  for  the  pit,  and  yet  the  pit 
was  to  be  the  crowning  horror.  This  is  how  he  effects  his 
purpose : 

Amid  the  thought  of  the  fiery  destruction  that  impended' 
the  idea  of  the  coolness  of  the  well  came  over  my  soul  like 
balm.  Irushedt  J  its  deadly  brink.  I  threw  my  straining 
vision  below.  The  glare  from  the  enkindled  roof  illumined 
its  inmost  recesses.  Yet  for  a  wild  moment  did  my  spirit 
refuse  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  1  saw.  At 
length  it  forced— it  wrestled  its  way  into  my  soul — it 
burned  itself  in  upon  my  shuddering  reason.  O  for  a 
voice  to  speak  I     Oli,  horror !     Oh,  any  horror  but  this  ! 

And  that  is  all.  He  knows  no  more  about  the  pit  than 
you  or  I  do.  It  is  a  pure  imposture,  a  piece  of  audacious^ 
impudent  thimble-rigging ;  and  yet,  even  with  such  bugs 
as  these  he  does  manage  to  frighten  us.  You  will  find 
the  same  artifice  repeated  in  "  Hans  Pfaal,"  about  the 
mysteries  of  the  moon  ;  and  again,  though  with  a  differ- 
ence, in  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  "  Arthur  Gordon  Pym." 
His  imagination  is  a  willing  horse  ;  but,  as  you  see,  he 
has  killed  it  under  him  by  over-riding,  and.  come  limping 
to  the  post  on  foot.  "With  what  a  good  grace  does  he  not 
turn  these  failures  to  advantage,  and  make  capital  out  of 
each  imaginative  bankruptcy!  Even  on  a  critical  retro- 
spect, it  is  hard  to  condemn  him  as  he  deserves ;  for  he 
cheats  with  gusto. 

After  this  knowledge  of  the  stage,  this  cleverness  at 
turning  a  story  out,  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  Poe's 
peculiarities  is  an  almost  incredible  insight  into  the 
debatable  region  between  sanity  and  madness.  The  "  Imp 
of  the  Perverse,''  for  example,  is  an  important  contribution 
to  morbid  psychology ;  so,  perhaps,  is  "  The  Man  of  the 
Crowd  "  ;  "  Berenice,"  too,  for,  as  horrible  as  it  is,  it  touches 
a  chord  in  one's  own  breast,  though  perhaps  it  is  a  chord 
that  had  better  be  left  alone  ;  and  the  same  idea  recurs  in 
"  The  Tell-Tale  Heart."  Sometimes  we  can  go  with  him 
the  whole  way  with  a  good  conscience  ;  sometimes — instead 
of  saying,  Y'es,  this  is  how  I  should  be  if  I  were  just  a 
little  more  mad  than  ever  I  was — we  can  say  frankly,  This 
is  what  I  am.  There  is  one  passage  of  analysis  in  this 
more  normal  vein  in  the  story  of  "  Ligeia,"  as  to  the 
expression  of  Ligeia's  eyes.  He  tells  us  how  he  felt  ever 
on  the  point  of  understanding  their  strange  quality,  and 
ever  baffled  at  the  last  moment,  just  as  "  in  our  endeavours 
to  recall  the  memory  of  something  long  forgotten,  we  often 
find  ourselves  upon  the  very  verge  of  remembrance  with- 
out being  able  in  the  end  to  remember  "  ;  and  how,  in 
streams  of  running  water,  in  the  ocean,  in  the  falling  of  a 
meteor,  in  the  glances  of  unusually  aged  people,  in  certain 


sounds  from  stringed  instruments,  in  certain  passages  from 
books,  in  the  commonest  sights  and  sensations  of  the 
universe,  he  found  ever  and  anon  some  vague,  inexplicable 
analogy  to  the  expression  and  the  power  of  these  loved 
eyes.  *  This,  at  least,  or  the  like  of  it,  we  all  know.  But,  in 
the  general,  his  subtlety  was  more  of  a  snare  to  him  than 
anything  else.  "  Nil  sapientise  odiosius,"  he  quotes  him- 
self from  Seneca,  "  nil  sapientise  odiosius  acumine  nimio." 
And  though  it  is  delightful  enough  in  the  C.  Auguste 
Dupin  trilogy — it  was  Baudelaire  who  called  it  a  trilogy — 
yet  one  wearies  in  the  long  run  of  this  strain  of  ingenuity; 
one  begins  to  marvel  at  the  absence  of  the  good  homespun 
motives  and  sentiments  that  do  the  business  of  the  every- 
day world ;  although  the  demonstration  is  clever,  and  the 
case  instructive  and  probably  unique,  one  begins  to  weary 
of  going  round  this  madhouse,  and  long  for  the  society  of 
some  plain,  harmless  person,  with  business  habits  and  a 
frock  coat,  and  nerves  not  much  more  shattered  than  the 
majority  of  his  plain  and  harmless  contemporaries.  Nor 
did  this  exaggerated  insight  make  him  wearisome  only ; 
it  did  worse  than  that— it  sometimes  led  him  astraj'. 
Thus,  in  "  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  when  the  hero  has 
been  condemned,  "  the  sound  of  the  inquisitorial  voices," 
he  says,  "  seemed  merged  in  one  dreary  indeterminate 
hum.  It  conveyed  to  my  soul  the  idea  of  revolution, 
perhaps  from  its  association  in  fancy  with  the  burr  of  a 
mill-wheel."  Now,  it  wants  but  a  moment's  reflection  to 
prove  how  much  too  clever  Poe  has  been  here,  how  far 
from  true  reason  he  has  been  carried  by  this  minium 
acumen.  For— the  man  being  giddy— the  "  idea  of  revolu- 
tion " — must  have  preceded  the  merging  of  the  inquisi- 
torial voices  into  an  indeterminate  hum,  and  most  certainly 
could  not  have  followed  it  as  any  fanciful  deduction. 
Again,  as  before  in  the  matter  of  effect,  one  cannot  help 
fearing  that  some  of  the  subtlety  is  fustian.  To  take 
an  example  of  both  sorts  of  imagination— the  fustian  and 
the  sincere— from  the  same  story  "  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  "  ; 
the  four  survivors  on  board  the  brig  Grampus  have  lashed 
themselves  to  the  windlass,  lest  they  should  be  swept 
away ;  one  of  them  having  drawn  his  lashings  too  tight, 
is  ready  to  yield  up  his  spirit  for  a  long  while,  is  nearly 
cut  in  two,  indeed,  by  the  cord  about  his  loins.  "No 
sooner  had  we  removed  it,  however,"  Poe  goes  on,  "  than 
he  spoke  and  seemed  to  experience  instant  relief— being 
able  to  move  with  much  greater  ease  than  either  Parker  or 
myself"  (two  who  had  not  tied  themselves  so  closely). 
"  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  loss  of  blood."  Now, 
whether  medically  correct  or  not,  this  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
sincerely  imagined.  "Whether  correct  or  not  in  fact,  it  is 
correct  in  art.  Poe  evidently  believed  it  true;  evidently  it 
appeared  to  him  that  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  the  thing 
would  fall  out.  Now,  turn  a  page  back,  and  we  shall  find 
in  the  description  of  the  visions  that  went  before  Pym 
while  thus  bound,  something  to  be  received  very  much  more 
deliberately : 

I  now  remember,  he  writes,  that  in  all  which  passed 
before  my  mind's  eye,  motion  has  a  predominant  idea. 
Thus  I  never  fancied  any  stationary  object,  such  as  a  house, 
a  mountain,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  windmills, 
ships,  laree  birds,  balloons,  people  on  horseback,  carriages 
driviug  furiously,  and  similar  moving  objects  presented 
themselves  in  endless  succession. 
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This  may  be  true  ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  great  erudi- 
tion in  the  thoughts  of  people  in  such  sore  straits  ;  but  the 
imagination  does  not  adopt  these  details;  they  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  our  acceptance,  it  is  nowise 
apparent  why  stationary  objects  should  not  present  them- 
selves to  the  fancy  of  a  man  tied  to  the  windlass  of  a  dis- 
masted brig ;  and  this  being  so,  the  whole  passage,  as  art, 
stands  condemned.  If  it  be  mere  causeless  fancy  (as  it 
seems),  it  is  fustian  of  the  most  unpardonable  sort ;  if  it 
be  erudition — well,  then,  it  may  be  erudition,  but  never 
art.  Things  are  fit  for  art  so  far  only  as  they  are  true  and 
apparent.  To  make  what  I  mean  clear :  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
some  one  or  other  of  his  delightful  books,  quotes  and 
approves  a  poet  (I  think  it  was  Homer)  who  said  of  a  brave 
man  that  he  was  as  brave  as  a  fly ;  and  proceeds  in  his 
usual  happy  manner  to  justify  the  epithet.  The  fly,  he 
tells  us,  is  in  very  deed  the  most  madly  courageous  of  all 
created  beings.  And  therefore  the  simile  is  good — excel- 
lent good.  And  yet  the  reader's  instinct  would  tell  him,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  simile  was  a  vile  simile.  Let  him  prefer 
his  instinct  before  Mr.  Buskin's  natural  history.  For, 
though  it  be  based  on  what  is  true,  tliis  comparison  is  not 
based  upon  a  truth  that  is  apparent ;  it  does  not  commend 
itself  to  our  acceptance  ;  it  is  not  art. 

I  have  spoken  at  so  great  a  length  of  these  matters  of 
method  and  detail,  that  no  room  remains  to  me  to  speak 
of  the  larger  question — a  question  also  avoided  by 
Baudelaire  on  the  same  plea  of  want  of  space — why  is  it 
that  these  subjects  interested  Poe's  imagination — a  question 
difficult  of  solution,  indeed,  but  not  insoluble  with  time. 
Nor  have  I  left  myself  room  to  speak  of  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  important,  the  relation  between  Poe  and  his  far 
greater  and  better  compatriot,  Hawthorne.  That  there  is 
a  consanguinity,  that  the  two  saw  the  world  in  a  fashion 
not  altogether  dissimilar,  that  some  of  the  short  stories  of 
Hawthorne  seem  inspired  by  Poe,  and  some  of  Poe's  short 
stories  seem  to  be  an  echo  of  Hawthorne — all  this  is  beyond 
question ;  but  all  this  I  can  do  no  more  than  indicate. 

Nor  should  the  reader  be  surprised  if  a  criticism  upon 
Poe  is  mostly  negative,  and  rather  suggests  new  doubts 
than  resolves  those  already  existing  ;  for  it  is  Poe's  merit 
to  carry  people  away,  and  it  is  his  besetting  sin  that  he 
wants  altogether  such  scrupulous  honesty  as  guides  and 
restrains  the  finished  artist.  He  was,  let  us  say  it  with 
all  sorrow,  not  conscientious.  Hunger  was  ever  at  his 
door,  and  he  had  too  imperious  a  desire  for  what  we  call 
nowadays  the  sensational  in  literature ;  and  thus  the  critic 
(if  he  be  more  conscientious  than  the  man  he  is  criticising) 
dare  not  greatly  praise  lest  he  should  be  thought  to 
condone  all  that  is  unscrupulous  and  tinsel  in  these 
wonderful  stories.  They  are  to  be  praised  by  him  in  one 
way  only — by  recommending  those  that  are  least  objection- 
able. If  anyone  wishes  to  be  excited,  let  him  read  under 
favourable  circumstances  "The  Gold  Bug,"  "The  Descent 
into  the  Maelstrom,"  "  The  Cask  of  Amontillado,"  and 
"The  Oval  Portrait."  If  he  should  then  desire  to 
read  more,  he  may  go  on,  but  warily ;  there  are  trap-doors 
and  spring  guns  in  these  two  volumes,  there  are  gins  and 
pitfalls  ;  and  the  precipitate  reader  may  stumble  unawares 
upon  some  nightmare  not  easily  to  be  forgotten, 

E.  L.  Stevenson. 


Things  Seen. 

The  Red  Runner. 

In  holiday-time  there  was  one  hour  that  I  made  my  owa — 
the  last  hour  of  daylight — the  hour  whea  the  runners 
practised.  All  day  long,  through  lesaon-time,  through 
play-time,  the  idea  lurked  in  my  mind  that  behind  the 
high  wall  at  the  foot  of  our  garden  lay  the  running- 
ground,  with  the  black  half-mile  cinder-track  skirting  the 
great  field.  And  all  day  long,  through  lesson-time,  tlirough 
playtime,  I  looked  forward  to  that  twilight  hour,  that  was 
my  own.  For  then,  with  the  help  of  the  garden  roller,  I 
could  swing  myself  into  the  mulberry-tree  that  swayed 
and  rustled  over  the  cinder-track.  There,  in  that  hour 
that  was  my  own,  I  would  sit  to  watch  the  runners 
practise — dream  runners,  for  I  never  saw  them  close- 
dream  runners,  those  swift,  lithe,  white  figures  who  swept 
round  the  bend  of  the  ground  and  struggled  neck-anil- 
neck  to  their  goal.  One  was  not  better  than  the  other. 
They  reached  the  tape  so  nearly  together,  that  a  foot 
would  have  covered  them.  They  symbolised  the  crowd 
— the  world's  crowd — those  mediocre,  eager  runners. 
But  on  certain  evenings  all  that  was  changed.  They  did 
not  begin  so  readily.  They  did  not  skip  over  to  the 
starting-place,  with  knees  leaping  to  chins,  and  heels 
arched  from  the  ground  :  they  waited  around  the  dressing- 
room,  clad  in  long  ulsters,  till  he  came  out — he,  the 
Champion.  And  he  was  always  clotlied  in  red.  Across 
the  dim  g^ass  they  followed  him  to  the  starting-place. 
And  when  they  ran  the  course  the  issue  was  always 
the  same.  Always,  always,  he  breaste^l  the  tape  a 
dozen  yards  in  front  of  the  white  ruimers.  Then  he 
would  start  behind  them — some  way — but  when  they 
came  into  the  straight  this  Ited  Champion  would 
shoot  through  the  rest  and  fly  victoriously  to  the  tape. 
He  was  always  first — this  wonderful  runner  who  dressed 
himself  in  red.  I  never  knew  his  name ;  I  never 
saw  him,  save  across  the  dim  g^ass  in  the  hour  that  was 
my  own ;  but  the  vision  clings.  For  me  Bed  must  always 
be  the  colour  of  perfection,  the  symbol  of  excellence. 
When  I  hear  of  splendid  g^fts  come  to  fruition,  of  men 
greatly  excelling,  I  see  again  that  Red  Champion  out- 
pacing all  others  in  the  hour  that  was  my  own. 


Sentiment. 

Suddenly  I  was  aware  of  a  shouting.  Then  a  boy  spun 
round  the  comer  and  came  towards  me,  running. 

"  Stop  him !  "  cried  his  pursuer,  a  man  in  an  apron. 

With  the  instinct  of  a  Rugby  footballer  I  dropped  my 
eyes  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  made  ready  to  collar. 

"  Orf-side,"  panted  the  boy. 

I  could  not  help  looking  up  and  catching  his  eye.  He 
was  winded,  but  smiling. 

"  Don't  you,  guvnor,"  he  panted,  as  he  passed.  And  I 
didn't. 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  him  ?  "  puffed  the  man  in  the 
apron  as  he  pounded  by  me. 

Well — I  played  the  game. 
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Dr.  Garnett's  Retirement. 

A  Chat  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  another  column  we  announoe  the  approaching  retire- 
iiiont  of  Dr.  Richard  Oamett  from  tlio  poHt  of  Keeper  of 
the  rriiitiiil  UooUh  at  tho  British  MiiHoutn.  A  roprosonta- 
tive  of  th(t  AdADKMV,  wlio  Houjj^lit  a  fow  iiiinuteH'  interview 
with  Dr.  Oarnott,  writoH  aH  followH : 

My  progress  to  Dr.  Qarndtt'H  room  in  the  British 
Museum  filled  mo  with  awe  :  it  was  KU(3ii  a  Huooession  of 
silences  and  shades.     1<'irst,  the  quiet  courtyard,  with  its 


was  sixteen,  an  ago  impossiblo  in  a  beginner  now.  In 
tlioso  days  the  Museum  was  worked  under  its  own  rules ; 
but  it  has  since  come  under  Oivil  Service  roguhitions." 

It  is  under  tlioso  regulations  that,  in  ordinary  course. 
Dr.  Oarnett  would  retire  about  a  year  hence.  His  antici- 
pation of  that  date  is  due  to  domestic  circumstances. 

"  Will  you  tell  mo,"  I  said,  "  a  fow  of  the  changes  and 
events  which  liave  marked  your  superintendence  of  the 
Reading  Room  and  of  the  Library  as  a  whole  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  may  say  as  regards  the  Reading  Room  that 
while  I  was  there  wo  greatly  reduced  tho  average  length 
of  time  occupied  in  procuring  books  for  readers.     In  the 


Dll.  aAU.NKTT. 
From  Ihf  Cupyri^hf  Srrki  nf  Purtraitt  nf  CnHtrihutori  to  the  "  JUnoytloprtdia  Britanniea." 


pigeons;  then  the  vestibule,  whore  1  lost  tho  support  of  my 
umbrella;  then  the  Gronville  Ijibrary,  with  its  letters  and 
manuscripts ;  tlion  the  King's  Ijibrary,  that  aisle  of  learn- 
ings, so  (juiot,  straiglit,  and  long.  In  tho  oast  wall  of  the 
King's  Library  there  is  an  insignificant  button.  I  was 
bidden  to  press  it.  Instantly  Hlu>lve8  loaded  with  counter- 
feit books  foil  back,  and  a  voice  sold  cheerily:  "Come 
in."  Inviting  me  into  his  comfortable  room.  Dr.  Gamett 
told  me  that  his  connection  with  the  British  Museum 
Library  hod  lasted  forty-eight  years.  Throughout  all 
that  period  his  occupations  have  lain  in  the  department 
of  which  lie  is  now  the  head. 

"I  entered  the  Library,"  snid  Dr.  Garnett,  "when  I 


old  days  that  time  was  much  longer  than  it  is  now,  and 
complaints  were  numerous."  It  was  naturally  not  of  the 
Reading  Room  that  Dr.  Garnett  preferred  to  talk,  its 
management  being  now  in  other  and  capable  liands. 

Replying  to  the  second  part  of  my  question,  Dr.  Garnett 
informed  lue  that  during  his  Keopership  an  unusually 
largo  number  of  lOarly  English  books  have  been  added  to 
the  collection.  "  Probably  not  in  the  forty  previous  years 
had  so  many  rare  books  of  this  class  been  placed  in  the 
Library.  During  my  term  of  office  wo  have  secured  five 
new  Oaxtons.  Five  may  seem  a  small  number,  but  you 
TTinst  remember  that  I  moan  five  Oaxtons  which  the 
Museum   did   not   already  possess.     The   libraries  of  Sir 
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CJuirloK  iHlmiii  and  Mr.  Miitirioo  JoliOHon  Imvo  yioldwl  uh 
many  fine  Kurly  Kn^IiHli  workn.  TJioy  < duIiI  hiivo  yioldod 
more ;  but  our  grunt  for  the  purohuw)  of  now  hookn  in  only 
il'J.OOO  annually.  I  journoyed  to  I'arin  in  18»2  tf)  attonil 
tho  Httle  of  tlio  TIeredia  Library,  and  tho  reoult  wm  an 
important  enri(!liment  of  our  Hpaniith  ttoction  of  booka. 
Another  event — one  of  many  which  I  might  nani»— was 
tho  munificent  gift  to  tho  Miwoum  of  the  Tapling  folloction 
of  poNtngo  HtiimpM  in  IHlCi.  Thi«  collection  in  valued  at 
Honiothing  like  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  it  was  most 
ucceptttblo." 

Dr.  Oamott  oxprossod  tho  rogrot  ho  fools  at  severing  his 
connexion  witli  tlio  Hritisli  Muwouni.  A  regret  no  less 
sincere  will  bo  felt  by  every  student  using  tho  I^ibrary. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

"  0  THAT  mine  onomy  ha<l  written  a  book  !  "  Perhaps  it 
is  partly  due  to  Job's  ruthor  cryptic  exclamation  that  some 
authors  whoso  books  are  ba<lly  notico<l  got  a  painful 
suspicion  that  persr>nal  liostility  has  put  gall  into  tho 
ink  of  the  reviewer.  The  experience  of  Mr.  I'ym  Yoatman 
ought  to  put  such  suspicions  on  thoir  guard.  IIo,  a 
barrister,  has  gone  througli  ynars  of  >iis  life  with  the 
impression  that  a  clique  of  barristers  has  boon  upon  his 
hsels,  and  would  not  let  him  ahme  even  when  he  left  off 
drawing  pleas  and  took  t(j  the  trade  of  author.  80  when  the 
Saturday  Itwietp  said  some  hard  things  about  his  l>ook. 
The  (Untie  Hhaktpere,  he  knew  that  once  more  the  enemy 
was  at  tho  gate;  and  alter  nursing  his  injury  for  two 
years,  till  it  had  g^own  to  be  a  most  rampogious  child,  he 
took  it  into  court  and  prosonte<l  it  to  the  arms  of  a  British 
jury.  The  suit  was  against  the  editor,  tho  printer, 
the  publisher;  for  you  cannot  get  at  the  reviewer, 
said  Mr.  Yoatman:  those  "assassins  stab  in  tho  dark." 
But  tho  reviewer,  as  it  happene<1,  was  called ;  and  wlion 
he  ontorod  the  box,  lo,  and  behold,  it  was  Mr.  Churton 
Collins — no  barrister  at  all,  but  an  expert  to  whom  tho 
book  went  in  the  ordinary  (xiurso  of,  in  tluit  respect,  very 
excellently  conductcl  business.  As  to  the  words  at  the 
review,  sweepingly  condemnatory  as  thoy  wore,  the  jury 
refused  to  consider  tho  question  at  issue  between  tho 
author  and  tho  reviewer,  merely  contenting  themselves 
with  deciding  that,  whether  Mr.  Churton  Collins  was  right 
or  wrong,  sectarian  or  unsectarian,  he  honsstly  held  his 
Tiews,  and  bad  a  full  right  to  express  them. 


Ix  a  different  category  stood  tho  Saturday  Review'!  own 
comment  on  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pym  Yeatman  complaining 
of  &Ir.  Churton  CoUins's  review.  Its  first  impulso,  tho 
paper  said,  was  U)  send  him  a  five-pound  note.  Tliat 
phrase,  if  rumours  from  the  jury-room  are  true,  nearly 
won  Mr.  Pym  Teatman  his  suit,  for  the  impoliteness  was 
felt  to  be  one  personal  to  the  plaintiff ;  and,  but  for  the 
I>or<l  Cliief  Justico's  own  mndemnation  of  it,  in  his  offec- 
tivo  summing-up,  as  a  "  vulgarity,"  some  members  of  the 
jury  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  letting  it  pass.  Yet 
a  victf<ry  for  the  plaintiff  on  that  particular  wouhl  have 
crjnfus«<l  the  main  issue,  which  turned  on  the  review  by 
Mr.  Churton  Collins. 


Hiu  WitxiAM  OuAY  hosMiod  leaving  an  estate  valuod 
at  a  million  and  a  half  for  probate  duty ;  and  tho  l>uki)  of 
Northumberland  an  estate  valued  at  aljout  half  that  sum. 
The  inference  might  bn  that  in  these  ditlicult  days  fur 
magnates  of  the  soil  tho  Durham  shipbuihlor  was  twice  as 
rich  a  man  ns  tho  Duke  of  tho  neighbouring  county  of 
Northumboriand.  But  that  inference  would  be  wrong. 
The  late  Duko  in  his  own  lifotirno  ma<lo  ovor  to  hin  son  • 
groat  portion  of  his  estutos,  with  the  result  that  no  death 
duties  are  payable — the  only  duties,  some  one  has  wittily 
said,  tliat  are  really  bmught  home  to  owners  of  land. 


Mil.  Dii.i/)!<r  has  loft  tho  loiulership  of  the  Irish  Party — 
11  post  wlii(;li  is  grout  or  littio  a';wiriling  to  tho  man  who 
holds  it.  That  wus  a  romark  miwlo  by  I^ord  I/ytton  of  thn 
Military  Ho<!rotaryship  to  tho  Wcmtty  t>t  India  when  he 
offered  it  to  poor  Pomoroy  (UtWoy ;  und  it  applies  to  most 
officos  in  tlio  world,  porhups  Ut  all.  Wholhor  thoro  is  DOW 
a  man  in  tho  Irish  ranks  who  can  rncluim  for  tho  leader- 
ship of  "  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  ubroud  "  tho  prestige 
(to  use  a  word  detested  of  Mr.  (>liuUt<mo;  with  which 
I'anioll  investe<l  it  may  bo  doubted.  No  uttomjit  will  bo 
ma<lo  at  present  in  any  such  direction.  A  mombor  who 
has  tho  negative  a<lvantage  of  not  possessing  strong  per- 
s<mal  opp<ments  in  any  section  of  tho  Party  is  tho  man 
im  whom  tho  mantle  of  Mr.  Dillon  is  about  to  fall ;  and 
such  a  man  the  Party  is  likely  to  find  in  8ir  Thomas 
(Iratton  F>imonde. 


KoK  tho  crime  of  marrying  Ilobort  Browning  (oh,  the 
irony  of  it  t'j-day!;  Eli/aboth  Barrett's  futhor  never  forgave 
her.  She  herself  had  throe  or  four  hundrwl  a  your,  and 
Browning  \\iu\  nothing;  but  it  was  not  his  poverty  alone 
that  barred  tho  way,  it  was  Mr.  Barrett's  liatred  of 
marriage  for  his  daughtftr  at  all.  She  would  not  tell  even 
her  devote<l  sisters  of  her  engagement,  so  as  to  spare  thorn 
)iis  wrath.  They  knew  of  Browning's  visits,  and  might 
guess  OS  they  liked,  but  their  sister  was  u  married  woman, 
with  her  ring  in  her  {xNikot,  and  thoy  were  told  nothing. 
One  of  them  had  given  up  her  own  love  aflair : 

I  look  back  sbadderiug  [writes  Elisabeth]  to  thu 
dreadful  scenes  in  which  poor  Henrietta  was  involved  who 
never  offaoded  as  I  have  olEnided.  .  .  .  jtmn  0(0.  ...  At 
a  word  she  gave  up  all— at  •  word.  ...  A  iJiild  never 
submitted  more  meekly  to  s  nvoknd  hoUdsy.  Yet  bow 
the  was  ma'lii  tu  suffer.  Ob  tho  AritatltaX  sceuos  I  sad  only 
because  she  bad  seemed  to  feol  »  little.  ...  I  baar  bow 
her  knees  were  made  to  ring  upon  the  floor  now  I  Hbn 
wss  carried  out  of  the  room  in  strong  byiit«rii4,  and  I, 
who  rose  up  to  follow  lier,  though  (  wm  (jiiito  well  at  th« 
time,  and  sufTnred  only  by  ayiniwttiy,  foil  flat  down  upon 
my  fooe  in  a  fainting  fit.     AraU-l  tliungfit  I  was  dead. 

I-Uixabeth  Barrett  thought  that  to  marry  and  thea  beg 
pardon  would  bo  bettor  than  t<>  announce  the  iatestion 
and  then  obstinately  and  defiantly,  as  it  might  seem,  to 
marry  under  an  explicit  prohibition.  It  appeared  more 
pardonable  to  disobey  the  implicit  injunction,  "  You  shall 
not  marry,"  than  the  explicit  omman'l,  "  You  shall  not 
marry  Robert  Browning."  We  know  that  she  could 
hardly  have  done  worse  in  her  father's  eyes  tiiaa  what 
she  did ;  bat  then  we  know  what,  happily,  she  did  not — 
that  he  would  never  forgive  her,  never  see  her,  never  opm 
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a  letter  from  her ;  that  when  she  wrote  to  tell  him  that 
she — the  fragile  invalid — was  to  bear  a  child,  and,  think- 
ing she  might  die,  once  more  implored  him  to  forgive  her, 
the  seal  of  that  letter  was  never  broken  until,  after  his 
death,  the  writer,  weejiing,  found  it  in  his  desk. 


and  to  cease  employing  every  tradesinaa  who  may  pay, 
such  a  percentage  ;  or  who  may  make  a  present  of  any 
kind  iu  consideration  of  His  Koyal  Highness's  custom. 


The  Woman  Movement  of  our  time  is  but  the  successor 
of  the  Woman  (iuestion  of  the  forties.  The  "  advanced  " 
of  to-day  is  the  daughter  of  the  "  strong-minded  "  of  half 
a  century  ago ;  and  in  those  days  Miss  Martineau  mooted 
the  proposal  as  to  female  Members  of  Parliament — a  more 
audacious  proposal  than  that  which  has  been  so  long  and 
so  often  showing  a  somewhat  disconcerted  face  to  the 
Legislature  as  it  still  is.  The  strong-minded  woman  was 
more  rhetorical  than  the  advanced  ;  she  had  not  assumed 
any  of  the  responsible  tasks  she  achieves  now  in  the 
factory,  the  School  Board,  and  the  parish ;  but  she  wrote 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  doubtless  her  platitudes 
had  their  influence,  even  though  Westminster  still  stands 
where  it  is.  What  recalls  this  old  form  of  the  contention 
is  the  record  (in  these  Browning  Letters)  of  Robert 
Browning's  surprising  reasons  for  discountenancing  the 
aspirations  of  women  towards  Parliament.  He  must  have 
been  profoundly  possessed  by  a  convicti  n  of  the  genius  of 
the  woman  he  was  addressing  when  he  wrote  : 

How  essentially  retrograde  a  measure  !  Parliament 
seems  no  place  for  originating,  creative  minds — but  for 
second-rate  minds  influenced  by  and  bent  on  working  out 
the  results  of  these ;  and  the  most  efficient  quaUties  for 
such  a  purpose  are  confessedly  found  oftener  with  men 
than  with  women  —  physical  power  having  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it  beside.  .  .  .  There  is  Such  a  thing  as  in- 
fluencing the  influencers,  playing  the  Bentham  to  the 
Cobdeo,  the  Barry  to  a  Commission  for  Pubhc  Works,  the 
Lough  [the  sculptor]  to  the  three  or  four  industrious  men 
with  square  paper  caps  who  get  rules  and  plummets  and 
dot  the  blocks  of  marble  all  over  as  his  drawings  indicate. 

Of  all  reasons  for  advising  women  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground this  is  assuredly  unique  in  its  generosity. 


Mr.  Rhodes  has  come  from  Chicago  as  a  visitor — and  a 
very  welcome  one — to  London,  where  he  is  likely  to  stay 
for  a  year.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  editor  of  the  Chap-hooh, 
and,  of  course,  he  was  known  among  his  intimates  at 
Chicago  as  the  Book  Chap. 


The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  going  to  present  to  the  House 
of  Lords  a  little  BUI  directed  against  the  receivers  of 
secret  commissions  and  illicit  tips.  Some  nicety  of  language 
will,  no  doubt,  be  re(iuired,  and  will  equally,  no  doubt,  be 
forthcoming,  to  distinguish  between  "  tips  "  that  are  bribes 
and  tips  that  are  genuine  gratuities  So  far  as  the  house- 
hold is  concerned,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  had  a  fore- 
runner in  this  attempt  at  reform.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
did  not  attempt  to  legislate  ;  but,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  he  issued  a  circular  on  the  subject  which  is  now 
among  the  rarer  documents  of  its  day.  Speaking  in  1865 
of  his  own  household,  the  Prince  said  : 

Concluding  that  every  tradesman  will  lend  a  hand  in 
putting  down  such  a  practice— equally  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  his  employer  as  himself — he  has  directed  to 
discharge  from  his  service  every  servant  who  may  receive, 


The  "Leighton  Bequest,"  as  Lord  Leighton's  gift  of 
£10,000  to  the  Royal  Academy  will  be  called,  was  made 
under  conditions  the  most  pathetic.  To  some  people  its 
very  existence  has  come  lately  as  a  revelation ;  and  their 
surprise  is  easily  explained.  For  the  bequest  was  not 
mentioned  in  Lord  Leighton's  will,  by  which  all  his 
property  went  to  his  two  sisters.  But  on  his  death-bed 
he  made  known  various  wishes  by  word  of  mouth,  of 
which  this  was  one  :  "  Give  my  dear  Academy  ten  thou- 
sand pounds."  He  added  words  showing  that  he  was 
under  some  illusion  as  to  a  large  balance  at  his  bankers, 
a  balance  which  turned  out  to  be  much  smaller  than  he 
at  that  moment  of  fever  seemed  to  suppose.  Hence  the 
subsequent  sale  of  his  household,  and  even  personal, 
possessions — a  policy  which  met  with  some  idle  challenge 
at  the  time,  but  which  was  adopted  by  his  devoted  sisters, 
determined  scrupulously  to  give  effect  to  their  brother's 
verbal  and  death-bed  devisings. 


Correspondence 

Mr.  Lang  is  not  Amused. 

81E, — Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  I  read  the  rhymes 
on  Poe,  attributed  to  Mr.  Dobson,  without  recognising 
them  as  my  own.  They  may  be  mine.  If  so,  I  certainly 
forgot  their  existence  and  never  intended  them  for  publica- 
tion. Nor  can  I  understand  why  such  trivialities  are 
printed  and  discussed  by  rational  beings.  I  am  not 
"amused"  by  any  incident  which  might  conceivably 
annoy  Mr.  Dobson. — I  am,  &c.,  A.  Lang. 

St.  Andrews:  Feb.  1,  1899. 


Green's  "  Short  History." 
Sib, — "  S.  W.  S.  "  has  probably  used  an  early  edition 
of  Green,  for  the  quotation  from  Psalm  Ixviii.  at  sun- 
break  over  Dunbar  is  given  thus  in  the  1878  edition, 
ch.  ix.,  p.  559  :  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered  !  Like  as  the  mist  vanisheth,  so  shalt  thou  drive 
them  away !  "  This  corrects  the  figure,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  omits  the  second  clause  of  verse  1  ("  Let  them  also 
that  hate  Him  flee  before  Him  "),  and  does  not  agree 
literally  either  with  the  Authorised  or  Prayer  Book 
version.  "Mist"  is  excellent,  no  doubt;  but  "  smoke  " 
fits  more  closely  to  the  Hebrew.  Where  did  Green  get 
his  version  ?  Carlyle's  Cromwell  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  185-6) 
does  not  give  the  mist  clause  at  all,  and  suggests  yet 
another  and  most  interesting  variant  —  that  in  Rous's 
metre,  as  below  : 

Let  God  arise,  and  scattered 
Let  all  His  enemies  be  ; 

And  let  all  those  that  do  Him  hate 
Before  His  presence  flee  ! 
which  is  still  in  use  in  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre  : 
"according  to  the  version  approved   by   the   Church   of 
Scotland."     Yet — what   were   Cromwell's   actual   words  ? 

1  am,  &C.,  J.    J.    POTNTER. 

Oswestry:  Feb.  13,  1899, 
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Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.   ig. 


I 


Novelists  in  search  of  names  for  their  charaoters  shoald  apply  to 
U9,  for  in  reply  to  our  reciuest  last  week  for  practical  styles  for 
(1)  an  ordinarily  interesting  hero,  (2)  a  beautiful,  but  not  remark- 
able, heroine,  (li)  a  parson  troubled  with  religions  doubt,  (4)  a 
typical  squire,  (5)  a  whimsical  maiden  aunt,  and  ((!)  an  effeminate 
artist,  some  hundreds  of  name^  hare  been  sent  in.  To  decide  on  the 
best  list  has  been  no  easy  matter  ;  but  the  following,  we  think,  has 
most  claims  to  the  prize,  and  a  cheque  has,  therefore,  been  posted  to 
.Janet  B.  Newman,  23,  St.  Paul's  square,  York,  the  author  of  this 
splection  : 

(1)  Allan  Ncrthcote. 

(2)  Norah  Balgarnie. 

(:!)  The  Rev.  Stephen  Sinclair. 
(4)  Roger  Grey  (of  Grejlands). 

(.")  Miss  Bettine  (Jretchett  (commonly  called  Aunt  Cretchett), 
(li)  Cyril  VVillowes. 
The   list   might  be  better ;    but   Miss    Newman    has  resisted   the 
temptation — which  has  been  too   much  for  most  competitors — to 
make  it  farcical.     We  intended  the  names  to  be  such  as  a  serious 
novelist  might  transfer  at  once  to  his  story  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
we  have  received  names  far  more  suitable  for  the  comic  stage. 
We  give  a  selection  of  alternative  names  for  each  character  : 
For   the   ordinarily  interesting    hero  :    Gilbert  Joynson,   Harold 
Wynne,    Henry    Vereker,    Jack    Bennington,     Richard    Kingsley, 
Vincent    Fareboy,    Lawrence    Baldwyn,   Courage   Brafsbold,   Guy 
Rollo,   Darall    Byde,   Lancelot   Riley,   Marsh   Rentwood,    Kenneth 
Ogilvy. 

For  the  beautiful,  but  not  remarkable,  heroine  :  Eunice  Leighton, 
Alys  Fanshaw,  Vera  Marsden,  Celia  Davenport,  Marion  Beauvisage, 
Constance  Cheverton,  Sybil  Minton,  Barbara  Meadows,  Pamela 
Moore,  Ida  Melville,  Violet  Trelawny,  Fortuna  Blake,  Eva 
Carbonell,  Clara  Dorrien,  Lily  Jjovelace. 

For  the  parson  troubled  with  religious  doubt :  Rev.  Lawrence 
Beeching,  Rev.  Thomas  Willsmere.  Rev.  Thomas  Waverley,  Rev. 
Felix  Hope,  Rev.  Didymus  Drinkwater,  Rev.  Mark  Faithful!,  Rev. 
Michael  Farrant,  Rev.  Peter  Xettly,  Rev.  Dymoke  Rehoboth,  Rev. 
Peter  Flickers,  Rev.  Varion  Manypoyntz,  Rev.  Iltyd  Morgan, 
Rev.  Theophilus  Trimmer,  Rev.  Waverley  Hover. 

For  the  typical  squire  :  Vernon  Malwood,  Frank  Coverdale,  Sir 
Harold  Towers,  Christopher  Longpark,  John  Bradshaw,  Sir  Abe 
Jolly,  Roger  Blackstaffe,  Christopher  Covertside,  Ralph  Breeziton, 
Sir  Anthony  Dashwood,  Sir  Roger  Tod-Harkback. 

For  the  whimsical  maiden  aunt :  Lydia  Primrose,  Arabella 
Tyrwhitt,  Eliza  Dobson,  Elfrida  Sprott,  Penelope  Wynter,  Snizie 
Ridfrift,  Jane  Addleshaw,  Melithia  Twitterdrip,  Tabitha  Finucane, 
Lavinia  Laycott,  Felicity  Marrinott,  Kezia  Barnicott,  Rebecca  Pye. 
For  the  effeminate  artist  :  Clement  Dauber.  Lionel  Obermann, 
Raymond  Arthur  Molines,  Maurice  Daubigny,  Babbington  Faddell, 
Maltby  Mahl,  Lucien  Maudlen,  Adolphus  Mankin,  Valentine  Floss, 
Armeliug  Maude,  Aureolin  Greene,  Cyril  Madderly,  Basil  Effingham, 
Percival  Fanconrt,  Oscar  le  Patonrel,  Lovel  Limpet,  Aubrey  I  Vane. 

Replies  received  from :  H.  S.,  Manchester :  E.  B.,  London ; 
J.  J.  S.-M.,  Inverne.s3  :  W.  H.  D.,  Norwich  :  F.  M.  D.,  Redhill ; 
n.  G.  H.,  Whitby  ;  P.  C,  Greenock  ;  J.  D.  H.,  Kilkenny  ;  M.  E.  H., 
Bradford  ;  M.  B.,  Barnes  ;  H.  H.  R.,  London  ;  Miss  S..  Southbonme  : 
R.  W.  S.,  Bath  ;  L.  C.  J.,  Edinburgh  ;  F.  W.  H.,  Cardiff  ;  Miss  L., 
Norwich  ;  F.  E.  W.,  London  ;  H.  H.,  Brentwood  ;  E.  M.  L.,  Sheffield  ; 
K.  K.,  Belfast ;  W.  C,  London  ;  M.  H.,  London  ;  F.  J.  C,  London  ; 
E.  T.  P.,  Streatham  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.,  London  ;  G.  E.  M.,  London  ; 
J.  M.  L.,  Stafford ;  C.  T.  S.,  Oxford ;  W.  R.,  Leytonstone ;  R.  P., 
Manchester :  S.  C,  Brighton  ;  M.  N.  H.,  London  ;  H.  F.,  Birken- 
head  ;  G.  S.  A..  Ilford  ;  6.  N.  B.,  Gloucester  ;  H.  T.  F.,  Cambridge  : 
Miss  G.,  Reigate ;  Mrs.  T.,  Dorchester  ;  Mrs.  K.,  West  Didsbury ; 
T.  C,  Buxted ;  Mrs.  L.,  Richmond ;  N.  B.,  Edgbaston  j  Mrs,  C, 
London  ;  8.  M.  C,  Bristol ;  C.  F.  K.,  Eccles  ;  H.  M.,  London  ; 
S,  E.  J.,  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  E.  8.,  Ely.;  M.  C,  Catford  ;  A.  8.,  London  ; 


M.  C.  F.,  HaDcbester  ;  D.  V.,  WinchelM*  ;  H.  H.  B.,  London  ;  8.  B. 
Great  MalTom  ;  W.  R.  L,  Oxford  ;  J.  W.  P.  C,  Umdoo  ;  8.  0., 
Undon  ;  H.  C,  London  ,  J.  P.  K.,  Cranlelirh  ;  C.  L.,  London  ;  K.  J., 
London  ;  J.  W.  F.,  South  Norwood  ;  I-.  B.,  Foreit  0»to  ;  W.  P  .  St. 
Alban's  ;  J.  L.  P.,  I-omlon  ;  A.  H.  C,  Loe  ;  J.  E.  C,  London  ;  M.  D. 
Gateshead  ;  C.  M.,  London  :  J.  A.  T.,  Briitol ;  R.  8.,  Haadlnirlry  ; 
W.  T.  C,  Roundbsy ;  F.  E.  A.,  Mancherter  :  O.  B.,  BtJIybrack ; 
C.  W.  8.,  Barnstaple;  M.  B.  A..  Mancbe«t«r  ;  A.  C,  Edinburgh; 
G.  M.  R.,  Bonnybridge  :  B.  B.,  Birmingham  ;  B.  R.  L.,  Brighton  ; 
E.  H.  M.,  Bangor ;  C.  N.,  Liverpool ;  T.  M.  T.,  Olafgow  :  W.  O., 
Winchester  ;  W.  8.  E.,  Moffat :  F.  B.,  Maldon  ;  E.  L.  F.,  London  ; 
P.  E.  W.,  Tavistock ;  A.  G.,  Oxford  :  E.  W.,  I»odon  :  O.  B.  B.. 
Crouch  End  ;  R.  G.  W.,  Richmond,  York*.  ;  M.  T.  P..  Chester ; 
J.  L.  B.,  Pollockshieldf  ;  E.  le  B.  M.,  London  ;  Q.  N.  B.,  GloacMtcr ; 
M.  I.  B.,  London  ;  U.  A.  F,,  London  ;  J.  B.  N.,  York  ;  I.  H.  J., 
Highgato  ;  A.  B.,  Gartcosh  ;  H.  J.  W.,  Tunbridge ;  J.  D.  W., 
London  ;  M.  E.  W.  E.,  London  ;  J.  B.  I).  G.,  Greenwich  :  R.  8., 
London  :  H.  M.  B.,  Blackheath  ;  H.  W..  London  :  A.  F.  T.,  Hull ; 
A.  H.,  London  ;  B.  H.,  London ;  A.  M.  M.,  Machyallett ;  C.  C, 
Newcastle. 


Competition  No.   20. 

Last  week's  was  (lerhaps  the  easiest  question  which  has  yet  been 
set.  This  week  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  A  correspondent 
writes  to  us  to  suggest  that  the  Academy  >honld  offer  a  prize  for 
the  best  National  Anthem  or  hymn  of  joy.  The  present  one  is,  he 
thinks,  as  bad  as  possible.  Personally,  we  do  not  agree  with  him  at 
to  its  badness,  but  that  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  modem  poetical 
methods  is  unquestionable.  We  ask  now  for  new  versiona,  not 
necessarily  following  at  all  on  the  metrical  lines  of  the  old  one, 
expressing  what  our  competitors  contider  should  be  the  sentiments 
of  an  English  national  anthem.    The  poem  must  not  exceed  24  lines. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Acadbmv,  4.^, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  February  21.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanird  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  228.  We 
wish  to  impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies 
is  much  facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon. 
It  is  also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be 
given.    We  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


The    "  Academy  "    Bureau. 

On  Accouirr  of  Sabaii.  By  E.  H.  W. 

We  have  read  nineteen  chapters  of  this  novel,  but  must  go  to 
press  bofore  we  have  finishrd  our  perusal.  Meanwhile  wo 
make  haste  to  say  that,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  novel 
pleases  us  very  much  indeed.  It  is  sing^arly  fresh  alike  in 
structure  and  in  imagination.  It  is  aglow  with  good  feeling, 
buoyancy,  and  bright  humour ;  and  the  author  manages  the 
Greek  Chorus  method  with  unexpected  skill.  If  the  remainder 
of  the  novel  is  as  good  as  the  portion  we  have  been  reading,  a 
proposal  for  publication  will  bo  reported  in  next  week's 
Academy. 

TitE  Venturb  ov  Huaco  the  Amaxti.  By  E.  A.  R. 

From  the  few  pages  of  this  work  which  we  have  read,  we 
perceive  that  E.  A.  R.  is  a  man  of  academic  learning.  We 
refuse,  however,  to  go  beyond  the  few  pages.  The  type- 
written part  of  the  work  is  so  close  that  it  is  trying  to  onr 
eyes,  and  the  punctuation  is  abominable.  The  MS.  part  is 
only  a  little  better.  We  are  quite  willing  to  take  pains  with 
all  works  which  aro  submitted  to  us  on  fair  terms ;  but  the 
first  condition  is  that  we  shall  be  given  no  trouble  in  reading. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  many  a  type-writer  is  not  skilled 
enough  to  copy  a  MS.  such  as  that  of  E.  A.  R.  That  may  be 
an  explanation  from  the  type- writer  to  the  author  with  which 
the  author  is  satisfied  ;  but  it  is  no  excuse  from  the  anthor  to 
the  Academy  Bureau. 
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The  Qi-VNts  oj'  the  Cloud  Mountaes^s. 

By  Edith  Wynton. 
Miss  Wyoton  has  written  a  booklet  for  children.     We  can 
perceive  that  her  intentions  are  good;  but  she  is  not  yet  able 
to  write  the  English  language  with  anything  like  precision. 

Glatjcxjs  and  Tone.  By  E.  H.  G. 

This  is  a  dramatised  version,  in  blank  verse,  of  The  Last 
Dai/s  of  Pompiii.  We  cannot  say  that  the  romance  is  improved 
by  E.  H.  G.  He  has  ease  in  his  medium,  and  even  a  certain 
grace  ;  but  often  he  just  fails  in  the  endeavours  which  promise 
best.     For  example  : 

Some  damsel  fair  hath  played  the  wanton  with 
Thy  morning  freshness  ;  or  some  gambling  frolic 
Hath  left  thee  light  of  purse — say,  is't  so  ? 
There  are  an  idea  and  a  latent  witticism  in  these  lines ;  but, 
whilst  the  idea  is   suggested,   the  witticism  is   still  to  seek. 
Being  a  young  man,  E.  H.  G.  may  yet  do  well.     At  present 
he  does  but  sketch  on  blotting-paper  with  a  qmll  pen. 


To  Correspondents. 

"  iSouTHEEN  Scot."— We  are  sorry  to  find  that  you  think  we 
have  been  scant  in  justice  to  you  ;  but  please  realise  that  the 
task  of  the  Bureau  is  very  arduous.  Your  work  was  almost  as 
large  as  a  volume  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Brita  ii  nica.  Some  of  the 
pieces  in  it,  we  gather  from  your  letter,  you  did  not  wish  us  to 
read.  You  sent  a  list  indicating  the  pieces  by  which  you  were 
willing  to  be  judged  and  the  order  in  which  we  were  to 
study  them.  If  we  allowed  such  a  method  as  that  to  creep 
into  the  Bureau,  we  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  deal  with  one 
book  a  week.  We  did  not  look  at  your  list.  We  refuse  to  look 
at  any  such  lists.  We  have  dozens  of  works  awaiting  our 
consideration,  and  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  put  to  any  such 
trouble  as  you  were  willing  to  impose  upon  us.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  fell  upon  pieces  which  you  yourself  denounce  ;  but  that 
was  not  our  fault.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  confronted  with 
works  which  the  authors  themselves  consider  unworthy. — We 
trust  that  others  than  "  Southern  Scot"  will  take  these  words 
to  heart. 

LowDEN  M'Cartney. — Having  amended  the  novel,  you 
should,  we  think,  submit  it  to  the  editor  of  a  first-class 
magazine. 

S.  P.  AuirsTRONG. — The  work  would  receive  consideration. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,   February    i6. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND   BIBLICAL. 
Milligan  (G.),  The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews    (T.  &  T.  Clark)    6/0 
Harcoart  (Sir  W.  V.),  Lawlessness  in  the  National  Church 

(Macmillan.)    Net    1/0 
Tiele  (C.  P.),  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion.    Part  I L  Ontologicnl 

(Blaokwood)    7  6 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Keppel  (Hon.  Sir  H."*,  A  Sailor's  Life  under  Four  Sovereigns.    Three  vols. 

(Macmillan.)    Net  30,0 
Isham  (N.  M.),  The  Homeric  Palace (The  Preston  &  Rounds  Co.) 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PBILOSOPHY,  ETC. 
Verwoin  (Max),  General  Physiology :  an  Outline  of  the  Science  of  Life 

(Macmillan)  16/0 
Thomson  (,L  A.),  The  Science  of  Life (Blackie)    2/6 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Jackson  (H.),  Edward  PitzGerald (Nutt.)    Net      /8 

Bowles  (P.  G.),  In  the  Wake  of  the  Sun (At  the  Sign  of  the  Unicom) 

Onmn  (.1.  C),  The  Stones  of  the  Raraayana  and  the  Mahabharata 

(George  Bell)    3,6 


Bond  (R.  W.),  Zenobia  (Mathews)    3/6 

Aston  (W.  G.),  A  History  of  Japanese  Literature (Heinemann) 

Snell  (F.  J.),  The  Fourteenth  Century (Blackwood) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Praser  (J.  F.),  Round  the  World  on  a  Wheel (Methuen)    6/0 

Cobbett  (M.),  Bottled  HoUdays  (Sands  &  Co.)    6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Briggs  (W.)  and  Bryan  (G.  H.),  The  Tutoriiil  Dynamics (Olive) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Keary  (C.  P.),  A  Mariage  do  Convenance (Unwin)    fl/0 

Scott  (C),  The  Wheel  of  Life (Greening  ft  Co  )      ,0 

Whyte  Melville  (G.  J.),  Songs  and  Verses  and  The  True  Cross 

(Ward,  Lock)    3/6 

Whyte-Molville  (G.  J.),  Market  Harborough (Thacker; 

Carey  (R.  N.),  Basil  Lyndburst (Miicmillan)    «,6 

Thackeray  (W.  M.l,  The  Adventures  of  Philip (Smith  Elder)    0/0 

The  New  Popular  Educator,  Vol.  I (Cassell) 

Whibley  (C),  Suetonius :  History  of  Twelve  Caesars.    Two  vols (Nutt) 

North  (T.},  Plutarch's  Lives  (Denl)    I/a 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tke  Englishwoman's  Year-Book  and  Directory,  1899.    Bditel  by  Emily 

Janes    (A.  &  C.  Black) 

Calendar,  History,  and  General  Summary  of  Eegulii  lions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  1890 (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode)    1/8 

The  Literary  Year-Hook  and  Bookman's  Directoru,  1899  ..(George  Allen)    3/8 

Banks  and  Their  Customers  (Wilson)    1/0 

Vnirersity  Correspondence  Colleg',  Matriculation  Directory 

(30,  Red  Lion-square] 
The  Annual  Charities  Register  and  Digest (Longmans)    4/0 


Announcements. 


Messrs.  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  will  publish  early  in  March  a 
volume  of  autobiography  by  Mr.  Felix  Moscheles.  The  book 
will  contain  recollections  of  Mendelssohn  and  of  Rossini, 
sketches  of  well-known  political  figures  like  Mazzini,  and 
letters  and  reminiscences  of  Eobert  Browning. 

The  Life  of  Danton,  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloe,  late  Scholar  of 
Balliol,  which  Messrs.  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  will  publish  early 
in  March,  is  the  first  complete  study  of  the  great  French 
Revolutionary  leader. 

Messrs.  Methiten  will  i^ublish  in  a  few  days  the  opening 
volumes  of  two  new  and  important  series.  Tlie  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  ]voa(jrius  ia  the  first  volume  of  "Byzantine  Texts," 
edited  by  Prof.  Bury  and  two  Belgian  scholars,  MM.  Bidez 
and  Parmentier.  The  second  series,  "  Oxford  Commentaries," 
of  which  Dr.  Lock,  the  warden  of  Keble  College  and  Ireland, 
Professor  of  Exegesis  at  Oxford,  is  the  general  editor,  opens 
with  The  Book  of  Job,  edited  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  will  publish  almost  immediately  a  new 
collection  of  short  stories  dealing  with  West  Indian  life,  by 
Eden  Phillpotts.     The  collection  will  be  called  Lotip-Garou  ! 

Messrs.  Methuen  wUl  shortly  commence  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  those  novels  of  W.  M.  Thackeray  which  have 
passed  out  of  copyright.  Each  book  will  be  in  two  or  three 
small  volumes,  and  will  contain  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn.     Each  volume  wUl  have  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 

Mr.  Macqueen  will  publish  immediately  Tlie  Daughters  of 
B'lhylon,  the  new  novel  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  Mr.  Robert 
Hitohens.     The  first  edition  will  consist  of  20, 000  copies. 

TuE  series  of  letters  written  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  his  sister, 
which  have  been  ajipearing  in  an  American  magazine,  will  be 
published  by  Chapman  &  Hall  in  volume  form  immediately. 

In  his  Ilasecirrhes  into  the  Orii/in  of  the  Primitive  ConstelUitioxs 
of  the  Greeks,  Phoeniciaiu,  and  Babi/lonians,  the  first  volume  of 
which  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  announce  for  publication  in 
a  few  days,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A  ,  places  in  a 
connected  form  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  many  years 
respecting  the  employment  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  of 
the  other  time-honoured  constellation  figures  of  the  classical 
world. 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S   NEW    BOOKS. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  on  a  WHEEL.     By  John  Foster  Fraser.    With  100  Illustrations, 

crown  8vo,  6h, 
The  unrriitivo  of  a  bicycle  ride  rlftht  round  the  world,  which  c<iv»red  over  >V,000  mile*  Ukd  oocupled  77*  d»jr«.    Th«  bock  la  foU  of  adraniw*  Mid 
contains  aa  much  ronttor  as  the  ordinary  book  of  travel  publinhed  at  *ix  times  the  price.  


OHIAPKR  AND  BKVtSKD  EDITION  OV  "AN  IKMORTAL  8T0RY." 

CHITRAL :  the  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    By  Sir  O.  S.  Robertson,  E.G.S.I.    With  numerous 

llluhimtionB  and  ft  M«i).    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  10«.  Ud. 

••  The  nnblo  record  of  a  noble  iicliievoment."— S/>M<a^or.  I  "  Faecmatinit  a«  Hir  Walter  8c<)tt."-/'a«ir  Ttlteraph. 

"  More  thrillinR,  more  piciimot.  and  more  human  than  any  novel."  "  Slnffularly  dellKhlfu  .  —Ulatgow  Htrald. 

KtuKOttle  CkronUU.  "Qoi'-k  wit^  heroism."— OM«o..t. 

"A  noble  story,  nobly  told."— Pk)ic/i.  '  "  Makes  one  hold  onc'n  breath."     Tim**.  

THROUGH  ASIA.    By  Sven  Hedin.  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

With  300  IllusttHtions  from  Sketches  and  PhotORraphs  by  the  Author,  and  Maps.    3  vols.,  royal  8vo,  36s.  net. 
"One  of  the  RreateHl  books  of  the  kind  issued  during  the  ceulury.     Un-     I  "Of  absorblnif  and  fasctoatinij  inleresl."-Bir/iii«fl*<i«  J'osf. 

sonwssed  in  KeoRraphical  and  hnmau  interest."— TiniM.  "  A  wonderful  liook.  •—Uailif  Tiitarnph. 

'•  MaKniflcent  volume8."-Sp<!r<(i<or.  I  "  As  thrilling  as  instruoiive."-  fall  Matt  OaulU. 

TWENTY  YEARS   in   the  NEAR  EAST.     By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.     Demy  8vo,  with 

Portrait,  lOs.  Bd. 
"  One  of  the  most  entcrtainini?  books  that  wo  have  had  in  onr  bands  for  a  long  time,  written  wlih  sagmcioos  hamour,  anil  foil  of  advenlurra  ami  sni-.-.loi.  •..• 
"  Packed  with  incident  and  eminently  readable."— Critic.  """•'  ""■"'<""• 


THE   DOWNFALL  of  the   DERVISHES :  a  Sketch  of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898. 

By  E.  N.  BKNNETT,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.    With  4  Sketch  Hai<6  a>id  a  Phot  >gravure  Portrait  of  the  8ir<Jar.    Second  Edition.    Crown 
^^°'^^-     ■  "A  stirring  tale."- Oul/oot.  1  "  Full  of  interest."— Z^fd*  .Wrrcury. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ART  of  WAR.    Vol.  II. :  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

rourtconth  Century.    By  0.  W.  OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Smils',  Oiford.    Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 
"  The  bcok  is  based  tbroushout  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  original  sources,  and  will  bea^ii  Indispcnsableaid  to  all  stndents  of  medin-val  history  ."->«*#«/p«». 

ANNALS   of  WESTMINSTER   SCHOOL      By  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  78. 6d.  .     ..     .,      »     ,      «       j. 

"  Mr.  Sart-eaunt  has  produced  ahistorj-  which  is  indispensable  to  the  Old  Westminster,  and  very  in'ereattog  to  the  general  re«d«r.'  -lbnfU»Ur  Ouanbrn*. 


THE  BOOK  of  JOB.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Vicar  of  Leeds.    Demy  8vo,  6s. ' [Oxroan  Com»»t».... 

A  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.     Edited  by 

W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  B  voU.,  crown 8to,  6a.  each. 

Vol.  V.    EGYPT   UNDER   ROMAN   RULE.     J.   0.  Milne.       

EVAGRIUS      Edited  by  Professor  Leon  Parmentier  of  Liege  and  M.  Eldest  of  Gand. 

Demy  8VO.  lOs.  «d.  __        _  [Bt«i.t.«  Tax,.. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  HISTORY  of  the  CREEDS.    By  A.  E.  Burns.  Examining 

Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.    Demy  Bvo,  IPs.  8d. [U.,u.u»..,  u^i-  J«m.i.o8t.   _ 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     By  John  Keble.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

WALTER  LOCK  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford.    Pott  8vo,  28. ;  leather,  2s.  8d.  net.  LisaisT  or  Di  vono». 

Lib^^^^-^sii^gri^g.^^ris.s';;^^^!^^^:^  ^i^  ^^ """""  '^ ""' "'  "•  "• "  """  °°"^ 

FICTION. 
THE    COUNTESS    TEKLA.     By  Robert    Barr,    Author    of    "The    Mutable    Many." 

A  romance  on'ascinating  interest.    The  charm  and  interest  of  the  romatice  sre  indubitable.     It  is  a  bright  and  healthy  tale  of  love  and  chivalry,  and  will  utke 
its  place  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  recent  productions  in  the  domaiu  of  .luas.-bi.torlcal  flcUon. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAPPENED.     By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  ''Lady  Baby." 

t'rowii  »vo,  Os. 
"  All  the  storiLS  are  delightful."— -Scn^i'^aw. 

THE  PATHS  of  the  PRUDENT.    By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author  of  "  When  Charles  I.  was 

King."    Crown  8vo,  8s.  .^      j,  j  _,  ^  ,.•,.      <,     o    . 

"  The  story  has  a  curious  fascination  for  the  reader,  and  the  theme  and  charaetsr  are  handled  with  rare  ability.  -Becttma*, 

"  Dorintlua  is  cl.ainiinfc'.    The  story  is  told  with  great  humonr.  —fall  Malt  i-melU. 

BETTY  MLUSGRAVE.    By  Mary  Findlater,  Author  of  "  Over  the  Hills."    Crown  Bvo,  6s. 
LONE  PINE.      By  R.  B.  Townshend     Crown  8vo,  6s.  [m.«. 

A  romance  of  Mexican  life. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.    By  Marshall  Saunders.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [s»or«/,. 

A  romantic  story  of  AcatUe. 

THE    AMATEUR    CRACKSMAN.     By  E.  W.   Hornung,  Author  of  "Young    Blood." 

Crown  8vo,  68. 

METHUEN    &    CO.,    Es.sex   Street,    W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


s 


OTHERAN'S     PEICE     CURRENT 
of  LITERATURE. 
Xo.  iiSS.  just  publiihed  for  PEBBUARY. 

ISlI-t'DKS  MASY 

INTERESTING  RARITIES  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

and  a  Collection  of  AlTSTRAblANA; 

Also  the  Remainder  of  TALBOVS  WHEELER'S  HISTORY 

of  INDIA. 

Poet  free  from  Hekky  Sotheran  &  Co.,  Booksellers, 

140,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  .i?,  Piooadilly,  W. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
14.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  30,  Bonth  Frederick  St., 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


F 


CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 

lOREIGN     BOOKS    and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  Bopplfed  on  moderate  termi. 
OATALOQU£S  on  applloatlon. 


DVLAV   ft    00..   ir,    BOHO    SQUARE. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street.  New 
york,and24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  term8,order8  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  lor  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING.  SELL  &  RAILtON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street_,E.C.,have8pecially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially- built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  33-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  unon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adrer- 
tising  and  Publislung  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  60121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 


TO  AUTHORS  and  PUBLISHERS.— The 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS  undertakes  tbe  PRINTING 
and  PUBLISHING  of  WORKS  of  FICTION  and  of  SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKS  for  Authors  and  Publishers.  Enquiries  and 
MSS.  should  be  addressed  to  tlie  Manager,  University  Press, 
Limited.  Watford,  London. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  COURT.  LONDON.  W.,  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM,  18H9,  on  TUESDAY,  January  17tb.  Applications  for 
Admission  to  be  mad«  to  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Bewsuer. 
M.A,  lateScholar  of  Balliol  College,  "xford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  n  f  aulines  gained  ScholarBhips 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  open  Scholarships  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898,  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Hiffher  Certificate.  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registnition. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  successes  had 
received  their  early  education  at  Colet  Court. 

ROYAL   INDIAN  ENGIN BERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill,  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  oiTer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assiutaut  Supcriatendeuts  in  the  Tele* 
graphs  Department.  One  in  the  Accounts  Brancb  P.  W.D.,  and 
One  iu  the  Trafiic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.-ENTRANOE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  in  SEPTEMBER.  189it.-SIX  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  Three  (£150,  £00,  and  £50)  iu  Science  and 
Three  l£tiiO.  £.')(*.  and  £30)  in  Arts.— Particulars,  and  copies  of 
Examination  Papers,  on  application  to  the  Dkan,  Guy's 
Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVELEIGH 
NASH  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the  PublishiugTrade  euahles 
him  to  guarantee  every  advantage. — Address.  Amberley  Houie, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  AV.C. 


BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  bUPPLIBD. 
—Please  state  wants.  Forster's  Kipling  Note-Book  .  6d. 
free.  100  Books  Wanted,  many  quite  common.  List  One  Penny. 
—Holland  Co.,  Book  Merchants,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham. 


RARE  and  OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
want".  25s.  each  oiTered :—"  Lyrical  Ballads."  1798;  '■  New 
Arabian  Nights."  2  vols.,  188J ;  ""  Memoirs.  Richard  III.."18t)2; 
"  Letters  of  Marqiie."  IHSil ;  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  "  1888 ; 
"  I)eitartmeutal  Ditties,"  Lahore.  18Si>.  Books  Wanted  List. 
with  prices  for  each  book,  free.—BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOK- 
SHOP, John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Sami>Ie8  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  MissE.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


TYPE-WRITING.  — Authors'    MSS.    or    Cor- 
respondence. &c..  carefully  and  quickly  T.voe-Written. 
Usual  Terms.— Address  M.  U.  H.,  24,  Priory  Place,  Doncister. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  20. 

All  readers  attempting  this  weeFs 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
225)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


GUYS  HOSPITAL.— PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC  (M.B.  Lond.)  CLASSES  are  held  through- 
out the  year.  Special  Instruction  is  given  for  the  July  £xami> 
nation.    Fee,  16  Guineas. 


w 


HAT 


YE       LACK? 


Ask  Miss  MILLARD,  of  Teddington,  Middlesex,  for  any 
Book  ever  issued  since  the  advent  of  printing  (however  rare  or 
plentiful)  up  to  the  very  Last  work  published ;  also  of  any 
curio  or  object  of  interest  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  for  she 
prides  herself  on  being  enabled,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  supply 
these  wants.  She  has  the  largest  assemblage  of  Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie  in  the  world,  and  is  always  a  ready,  willing,  and 
liberal  buyer  for  prompt  cash. 


"A  MIGHTY  BOOK  HUNTRESS.**— Confirmation  by  a 

gentleman  of  supreme  eminence. 
Sir  Harrt  Polasd,  Q.C,  says :  "  He  in  fact  wrote  it  so  that 
she  might  use  it.  as  he  considered  the  books  a  great  find..... 
She  will  have  achieved  a  wonderful  success  in  book  finding." 

If  a  l>ook  exists  for  sale  in  any  nook  on  earth  Miss  MILLARD 
(who  positively  will  not  fail)  will  find  it ;  nothing  daunts  her  in 
this  fascinating  literary  sport    Address  all  wants 

Miss  CLARA  MILLARD.  Teddington.  Middlesex. 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 

BIRKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF    per    CENT.    INTEREST    allowed    on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  enoouranement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  GUINEAS    PER   MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PUaCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

FOB   FIVK  SHILLINGS   PER   MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVEN8CR0FT,  Manager. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH. —  A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeiug  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French.  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas.  6.  Fumival  Street,  London.  F..0. 

TM  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY" 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Mouths 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  free  on  application. 


BOOK    SALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  S<>lection  of 

BOOKS     IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
FBESENT8. 


30   to   84,    NEW   OXFORD    STREET; 

241,    Brompton    Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Queen   Victoria. 

Street,  E.G.,  Londojt  ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arcade,  Mahchkbtxb. 


An  American  Transport 


in  the 


Crimean  War. 


By    Capt.    CODMAN. 


This  work  is  particularly  interesting 
to  BtudentB  of  naval  warfare.  "  Capt. 
Codman  relates  his  experiences  of  an 
American  Chartered  Transport  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  Crimean  War  is 
the  coimecting  link  between  old  and 
modern  methods  of  warfare." 


Frontispiece. 
198  pp. 
Price  38.  6d. 


London  : 
SIMPKIN,  MABSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 
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SELECTION  FROM 

MR,  JOHN  LONG'S 

NEW  LIST. 

THE    FIRST    EDITION    OF    1,7(10    COPIBS    EX- 
HAUSTED DAY  OP  PUBLICATION. 
SE(U)NI>     KDITroN     NOW    READY. 

FRANK   REDLAND, 

RECRUIT. 

By  Mra.  COULSON  KEKNAHAN, 
Anthor  of  "  Trewlnnot  of  Guy's." 
In  cloth  gilt,  Os  ]         

THIS  DAY  iFBBRUARY  2t)  IS  PUBLISHED 
SIMULTANEOUSLY  IN  LONDON  AND  NEW 
YORK 

J.  MACl.«REN  COBBAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

PURSUED  BY  THE  LAW. 

Mj  tbo  Authornf  "  The  Ab({o1  of  the  Covcimut,"  kc. 
In  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


SARAH    TVTLER'a    NEW    NOVEL. 

MISS  NANSE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Carmichael's  Goddosses,'* 

In  cloth  Rilt,  :is.  8il.]  Thia  day. 

NEW     NOVEL    BY    EIBBON     BERKLEY. 

OSWALD    STEELE. 

In  cloth  Kilt,  fia  J  [This  day. 

'o"  Thn  plot  turan  on  Ititnalisn:,  and  tVe  heroine 
KoesthrotiBh  oxtmordinsry  vicitsitudon  both  of  love 
and  mairiage,  <.f  which  latter  suhjecl  we  have 
startling  ex|K)8itioD8  and  8trar}re  theories. 


MIMA  SANDEMAN'8  NEW  NOVEU 

WICKED    ROSAMOND. 

In  cloth  Rllt,  eg.] 

•,*  A  complete  Catalogue  poit  free. 

Jjondon :  JOHN  LONG,  6,  Chandoi  St.,  Strand. 

If.  v.  white  &  co.'s 

LIST. 


POPULAR  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


THE 


kby 


NOW  HEAVY,  THE  TBIBD  EVITIOS  OP 

DAY  OF 

TEMPTATION. 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX. 

" Glad  to  recommend,  and  stronj^ly  too,  a  book 

y  Mr.  W.  Le  Queox,  entitled  'The  Day  of  Tempta- 
lon.* " — Punch. 


A    BRIDE    OF    GOD. 

By  CONRAD  H.  CARRODER. 


TnE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  LOVE  STORY  OF 
MARGARET  WYNNE. 

By    ADELINE     SERGEANT. 


[THE  ATTACK   ON 

THE    FARM. 

By    ANDREW    W.    ARNOLD. 

Illaatrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
"Of  conspicuous  Toeril."— Scotsman. 
"  We  have  read  Mr.  Arnold's  book  with  pleasure.'* 
Public  Opinion, 

F.    V.    WHITE    &    CO.. 
14,   Bedford  Street,  Strand,    W.C. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY.    Small  crown  8to,  6*. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  PILGRIMAGE : 

A    Study    In    Artintlo    Oevelopmont, 

By  J.  A.  FULLER  HAITLAND. 


THE   LOVE-LETTERS    OF    MR.  AND    MRS.   BROWNINQ. 

Firtt  JCdition  nearly  erhaxitti.     Second  Editii  h  rtaiy  immrdialely. 
With  2  Portraits  and  2  Facsimile  Letten.     2  voU.,  crown  8to,  21  a. 

The  LETTERS  of  ROBERT  BROWNING 
ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BARRETT. 

*,*   Theie    Wlvmen    are    unifrrm   with   "  'J'he    I.ettert  if    Klixa>itth    llnrntt   Brotcning. 

MAKCHSSTEB  GUABDIAN.—"  We  wish  it  wf  re  poafible  to  (tivt  as  adequata  Idea  of  th»  waalth  at 
these  letters  in  wise  and  heantifol  ssyinps  about  life,  about  poetry,  and  aljoot  love.  But  U  la  iBiicaailila. 
Let  us  simply  say  a^ain  that  these  volumes  are  not  merely  *uDi{|De,'  nor  merely  interestiDir,  Dm  tiat 
tl  c  world  is  the  richer  for  being  admitted  to  share  in  the  communion  of  loo  nobia  minds  at  tba  boor  at 
their  Krestesi  opportunity." 

ATHENMVM.—"  Extremely  interesting  for  the  various  literary  critictsiaa  which  the  two  wrltns 

interchange  at>out  onesnuther's  and  other  people's  writing. The  letters  are  full  of  allosloDa  to, and 

descriptions  of,  the  life,  books,  and  groat  thinkers  of  the  day." 

LITEBd  TUUE.—"  The  picture  of  the  closer  and  closer  approach  of  two impasalODad  and  anthnalattio 
natures,  as  spiritual  and  intellectual  sympathy  grsdnally  Imnsform*  itself  into  lore,  ia  ana  tf  nndanlabla, 
and,  especially  on  the  womsn'i*  side,  ot  remarkatile  beautv." 

PALL  HALL  GAZETTE.— '•  An  a  most  priceless  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  aafa 
to  say  that  every  lovor  of  tho  Brownings  who  reads  tl  cse  volumes-aa  what  lover  of  them  will  not?— will 
rise  from  thorn  with  a  warmer  admiration  than  ever  for  the  genius  and  character  of  Ibesa  two  straogaly 
attractive  persons."  

OUR    PRAYER    BOOK: 

CONFORMITY  and  CONSCIENCE. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  PAGE  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  Canon  Bfaidentiary  of  Canterbury, 

Author  of  "  Law  and  God,"  "  Liberaliem  in  Beligion,"  itc. 

Crown  8vo,  6g. 

"  Written  in  a  very  liberal  spirit,  and  tbfrc  is  a  great  deal  which  is  good  acd  helpful  and  derotlooal, 
as  well  as  explanatory."     Church  Famtlu  Aewspaper. 

"  We  are  impressed  by  the  serious,  sin^plc.  t.nd  intelligent  manner  in  which  Canon  Roberts  baa  handed 
his  important  themes.    His  book  is  quite  one  for  the  iin.es."— Qii«». 

THE  WAR  in  CUBA :   the  Experiences  of  an  English- 
man wiih  tho  United  States  Army.     By  JOHN  BLACK  ATKINS,  M.A.     With  t  Maps  and  a 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
DAILY  c'HJiOA'/CLj;.—"  A  most  vivid  and  entertaining  desciipUon,  giving  us  a  far  better  idea  o( 

whatthewar  was  really  like  to  the  men  who  took  part  in  it  than  all  the  possible  statistics  atd  military 

treatises." 

THE    CRUISE    of   the    "CACHALOT    :    Round    the 

World  after  Sperm  Whales.    By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  First  M«te.    With  8  Illnstrstions  and  a 
Chart.    Large  post  8vo,  8s.  6d.    The  Volume  includes  a  letter  to  the  Author  from  Bndyard  KipliOK. 
SECOND  EDITION  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED.     THIRD  EDITION  IN  THE  PBES8. 

T/Jf  £S,— "  Mr.  Bullen  has  a  splendid  subject,  and  he  handles  it  with  the  pen  of  a  ms star 'The 

Cruise  of  the  Cachalot '  is  n  book  which  cannot  but  fascinate  all  lovers  of  the  sea,  and  all  who  can 
appreciate  a  masterly  representation  of  its  wonder  and  Ita  mystery,  its  temra  and  its  trials,  its  bnmonra 
and  its  tragedies."  

TWO    POPULAR   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 
THE    DEAR    IRISH    GIRL.      By   Katharine    Tynan, 

Author  of  "Tho  Way  of  a  Maid,"  "Oh,  what  a  Plague  is  Lovo  !  "  "The  llaiiils^mi'  HramLns,"  .Vc. 

SECOND  EDITION. 
ATI!  >•  N.KIJM.—"  lii>-»  Tynan  has  a  gift  of  drawing  charming  girls.  .  ..The  heroine  of  her  latast 
book  rightly  takes  tho  name  of  '  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,'  for  she  is  as  lovable  as  she  is  natural,  and  as  worthy 
as  she  is  fresh  and  sweet." 

THE  PRIDE  of  LIFE.    By  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart., 

Author  of  "  The  Fall  ot  a  Star." 
WORLD.—"  A  book  which  poasesses  moat  of  the  beet  qualities  ot  Action,  inelading  the  excellent  gift 

ofhnmonr A  fine  story."  ,    .    .     ,  ,   .. 

DAILY  C  a  BON JClE.— "An  interesting  story,  told  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit." 

THE    CORNHILL    MAGAZINE. 


For   MARCH.      PRICE    ONE 

THE      ETOHINGHAM      LETTERS.       XLV.-LII. 

(Cono'usion.)    By  Mrs.  Fillir  Mutlisd  and 

Sir  FssDSHiCE  Pollock,  Bart. 
NORTH    NORFOLK    FISH    AND    FOWL.      By 

C.  J.  CORJIISH. 

A  SELF-MADE  MAN.    By  STxrasK  Cuxi. 

A    MISCARRIAGE    OF    JUSTICE.      By    J.    B. 

ATLIT. 

THE  SENSE  OF  HUMOUR  IN  MEN.  By  Miss 
Editb  Slates  and  Miss  Fsiacis  H.  Fsisa- 
riXLS. 


SHILLINa      Corttantai— 

A  WEEKLY  MIRACLE.    By  Eooia  E.  Par. 

SEA-SAUCE.      By   Lient.     SrrxaT    D.    Ooasov, 


R.N. 
A   MISSIONARY    OPTHE    FAR   WEST. 


By 


ALiXAxnsa  l!i5is  Sb.xd. 
AN    ACTRESS'S   TREASURES.     By  lUsa  Alts 

Hallakd. 
THE  RYB-WAYS  OF  JOCRNALISlf.   By  Micbazl 

MACDoiAoa. 
LITTLE    ANNA   MARK.      Chapfc   XI..XT.      By 

8.  B.  Csoctrrr. 


Lontlon;  SMITH,  ELDER  *  CO.,  15,  •Waterloo  Place. 
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FROM  OUPHANrS  LIST. 
FAMOUS  SCOTS  SERIES. 

Price  l8.  6d.  each;  cloth  gilt,  28.  ed. ; 
Seven  vols,  in  case,  10s.  Od. 

NEW  VOLUME    JUST   OUT. 

ADAM      SMITH, 

Author  of  "  The   Wealth  of  Nations:' 

By   HECTOR    0.    MACPHERSON. 

BY  THE  3AMB  AUTHOR. 

THOMAS   CARLYLE. 

•*  One  of  the  best  books  on  Carlyle  yet  written." 

Literary  World. 

ROBERT  BURNS.    By  Gabriel  Setoun. 

"A  verv  valuable  and  ojiportune  addition  to  a  useful  series." 

Bookman. 

JAMES  BOSWELL.   By  W.  Keith  Leask. 

"  One  of  the  finest  and  most  cunvincin/z  passii^es  that  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  field  of  British  biography. ' 

Atoming  Leader, 

"  THE  BLACKWOOD  "  GROUP.    By  Sir 

GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 
"  Sir  George  DoukIsh,  in  addition  to  BummariBing  their  bio- 
Rraphies.  criticiBes  their  work,  with  excellent  and  well-weighed 
appreciatiou."~Z-ite)"arj/  World. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By  George  Saints- 

BUKY. 
'*  Mr.  SaiotBburv'a  miniature  is  a  gem  of  its  kiud." 

Pall  Mall  Gaxtte. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.    By  Mar- 

GARET  MOVES  BLACK. 
"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  charming  biographies  we  have 
ever  come  acroaa." — Outloole. 

LEADERS  IN  LITERATURE. 

Short  Studies  of  Great  Authors  in  the 
Nhieteenth  Century. 
RHSkin.  By  P.  WILSON,  M.A. 

Carlyle.  ^^-  ^• 

"  Lovers   of    literature    will 

Emerson.  appreciate    the     symijathetic 

LAUfAll  charm  and  continual  interest 

kawBii.  which  pervade  this  delinhttul 

George  Eliot.  volume,     it   is   impossible  to 

•>_k_..*  R.nu.nins'  withhold  our  tribute  of  praise 

Robert  Browrnine.  ,„j  ,  book  that  will  fascinate 

■.-B     Browninir.  all  readers  of  Emerson, Carlyle. 

mra.   orowninK.  L„„cll.     George    Eliot,     Mrs. 

Matthew  Arnold.  Browning.   Robert   Browning. 

u_   fc^...,  4,  *«*.......»  Al-nold,  Spencer,  and  Ruskin." 

Herbeit  Spencer.  *■       schooivmtier. 


SIXPENNY    EDITION 

OF 

ANNIE    S.    SWAN'S    POPULAR    NOVEL. 

THE     GATES     OF    EDEN. 

Ky  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 
Also   in    cloth,    price  Is. 


NKW    UNIFORM    EDITIONS    OF 

ANNIE  S.  SWAN'S 

FAVOURITE  NOVELS 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back  and  side, 
price  33.  6d.  each. 
SHEILA. 

THE  GATES  OF   EDEN,     With  Portrait. 
THE    GUINEA   STAMP. 
BRIAR    AND    PALM. 
MAITLAND   OF   LAURIE8TON. 
ST.    VEDA'S. 
A   LOST   IDEAL. 
WHO    SHALL    SEBVET 

THE  NEWEST  BOOK  ON  JERUSALEM. 

JERUSALEM  the  HOLY.    A  Brief 

History  of  Ancient  Jerusalem ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Modern  City  and  its  Conditions,  Political,  Iteligious,  and 
Social.  By  EDWIN  SHERMAN  WALLACE.  With 
15  iLlustrations  from  Photographs  and  -1  Maps.  Square 
8vo.  7s.  (td. 

DR.  WHYTE'S  "APPRECIATIONS." 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE :  an  Apprecla- 

tion.  With  some  of  the  best  passages  of  the  Physician's 
Writings.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  ALEXANDER 
WllYTE.  D.D.    Art  linen,  gilt  top,  2s. 

FATHER  JOHN  of  the  GREEK  CHURCH: 

an  Appreciation.  With  some  Characteristic  Passages  of  his 
Mystical  and  Spiritual  Autobiography.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  ALEXANDER  WHITE,  D.D.  Art  linen, 
gilt  top,  '2s. 

SANTA    TERESA :    an    Appreciation. 

With  some  of  the  best  passages  of  the  Saint's  Writings. 
Selected,  Adapted,  and  Arranged  by  ALEXANDER 
WHYTE,  D  D.    Second  Edition.    28. 

JACOB    BEHMEN :    an    Appreciation. 

By  ALEXANDER  WHYTE,  D.D.  Paper  covers,  Is.  3d.  ; 
cloth,  2j.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d. 


MESSRS.  JARROLD  &  SONS' 

SPR/NG  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BBAVT  m  A  FHW  DAYS. 

BY  THE    NEW    BOSNIAN    AUTHOR. 

Order  It  To-Day. 

Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt,  6s. 

CELAM.     By  Milena  Mrazovic. 

"  Belam"  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  Bosnian  life 
and  manners.  In  those  days  of  rapid  and  easy  communioa- 
tion  between  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovinia,  lying  as  they 
do  almost  within  touch  of  the  most  cultured  and  refined 
centres  of  European  civilisation,  should  retain  all  their 
pristine  simplicity  of  character,  and  to  all  interns  and  pur- 
poses be  absolutely  unaffected  by  the  countries  which  lie  so 
near  at  hand.  The  main  characterist  ic  ot*  the  Bosnian  people 
is  the  strong  imaginative  power  and  poetic  verve  of  their 
Eastern  temperament,  and  this,  united  with  their  remark- 
able motie  of  life,  gives  magnificent  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  the  art  of  the  story-teller— opportunities  which 
have  not  by  any  means  been  lost  by  the  author  of  "  Selam." 
The  translator  of  the  book  is  Mrs.  Waugh.  who  so  success- 
fully did  the  English  version  of  Jfikai's  "  (Jreeu  Book." 


READY   SHORTLY. 

JOKAIS  NEW  ROMANCE. 

Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt,  fis. 

THE     NAMELESS    CASTLE. 

^  By  MAURUS  JOKAI. 

The  plot  of  this,  the  latest  of  the  great  Hungarian 
Romancer's  works  to  be  translated  into  English,  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  large  degree  founded  on  one  of  the  many  mys- 
terious rumours  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Princess  Marid 
Charlotte  Capet,  dauRhter  of  the  lU-fated  Marie  Antointrtte 
and  Louis  XVI.  Round  the  personality  of  this  youthful 
Princess  there  hangs  a  charm  as  n&meless  as  the  Castle  in 
which  she  passes  her  veiled  and  secluded  life;  while  the 
more  active  members  of  the  dravmtU  peraome  are  dis- 
tinguished by  that  virile  force  of  character  which  marks  so 
many  of  Maurus  J6kai's  creations. 


BSADT   SHORTLY. 

BY    A    RISING   AUSTRALIAN    AUTHOR. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6d. 

THE  DESIRE  of  THEIR  HEARTS 

•*■       By  MARGARET   PARKER,   Author    of  ''To 
Him  Who  Waits."  &c. 

Miss  Parker  has  already  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  Australia,  and  it  is  lioped  that  her  reception 
in  England  mav  be  as  favourable  as  in  the  colonies.  We 
may  mention  that  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Irwin,  writing  in  the 
"  Leisure  Hour."  speaks  of  Miss  Parker  as  follows  :— 
"  Margare*.  Parker,  author  of  *  Ida  Cameron '  and  '  To  Him 
Who  Waits.'  has  made  an  excellent  beginning  in  these 
stories  of  domestic  life  in  Australia." 


READY   SHORTLY, 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP    "POOR    HUMAN 
NATURE." 

Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt,  68, 

A    STOLEN    IDEA. 
By  ELIZABETH  GODFEEr,  Author  of  "Poor 
Human  Nature,"  "  Cornish  Diamonds,"  &c. 


OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FERRIEB, 
21,  Paternoster  Squire,  E.G. ;  and  Edinburgh. 


THE     RACONTEUR    SERIES. -Nf>.     , 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3e.  (kl. 

THOMAS  MOORE  ANECDOTES. 

*  Being  Selections  from  the  Journal  of  Thomas 
Moore.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  WILMOT  HARRI- 
SON, Author  of  "Memorable  London  Houses,"  &c. 
With  Special  Introduction  by  Dr.  RICHARD  GAU- 
NETT,  and  a  Frontispiece  Portrait  of  Thomas  Moore. 

LITERATURE.—''^ Q(\ve9  a  delightful  picture  of  the  man 
and  bis  social  charm A  storehouse  of  good  things." 

IIUNGARIAN   LITERATURE: 

*■*'  An  Historical  and  Literary  Survey.  By  Dr. 
EMIL  REICH,  Author  of  "History  of  Civilisn- 
tion"  &c.,  &c. 

DAILY  CHROXICLB.—"  A  work  of  no  small  merit  and 
ability.... It  certainly  does  supply  a  long-felt  want." 


MACMILLAN&CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  Sailor's  Life  Under 
Four  Sovereigns. 

By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 

The  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  KEPPEL.  G.C.B., 

D.C.L. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  late 

Sir  OS  WALDBRIERLY.Marine  Painter  toherMajesty 

In  3  vols.,  extra  crown  8vo,  308.  net. 

Times.— "Has  a  peculiar  interest  as  a  contemporary  picture 
of  life  in  the  Navy  from  1822  to  1870." 

M orninf I  Post.—'  A  miue  of  incident  and  interesting  adven- 
ture." 

Daili/  Telegraph.—**  As  wholesome  as  the  trade  wind,  bb 
breezy  as  the  sea  at  sunrise,  as  manly,  genial,  and  cheering  ag 
aiiythingever  put  into  print. ' _      ^ 

NEW  BOOK  BY  HISS  MARY  RINGSIEF. 

West  African  Studies. 

By  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  8vo,  21s.  net. 
Pall  Mall  Oaeette.—"  ^lisB  Kingsley  accomiilishes  a  grand 
object  in  her  latest  work,  which  outrivals  "Jiavels  in  West 
Africa.'  By  means  of  a  bngh',  common  sense  s  yle  and  plenty 
of  goml  anecdotes  she  ensnares  the  unwary  re^de^  into  a  pro- 
lound  study  of  West  Africa  and  the  reasons  why  we  are  there, 
and  how  Empire-builders  ought  to  use  their  knowledge. . . .  Both 
prii't  and  paper  are  delightful,  but  the  work  itself  is  worthy  of 
vellum."  

THIRD    THOUSAND. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER 

GERMAN  GARDEN. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  fis. 
Academi/.—"A  charming  book." 
I'iiiwii.— "  A  very  bright  little  book." 
Speaker.—"  Entirely  delightful."  ^^ 


London:    JARBOLD     &     SONS, 
10  and  11,  Warwick  Lane,  E,C, 


MACMILLAN'S    NEW    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

OFF  the  HIGH  ROAD :  the  Story 

of    a   Summer,     By    ELEANOR    C.     PRICE,    Author  of 
"  i'oung  Denys,"  "  In  the  Linn's  Mouth,"  Ac. 

ASHES  of  EMPIRE.     By  Robert 

W.  CHAMBERS.  Author  of  -  The  King  in  V'ellow,"  4o. 

Catly  A'*;(M.—  "  A  very  striking  romance  of  love  and  war 

Reproduces  the  very  atmosphere  of  war." 
Speaker.—"  A  stirring  and  excellent  story." 

ONE  of  the  GRENVILLES.     By 

8.  K.  LYSAGHT,  Author  of  "  The  Marplot" 
[Readym  Tuetday. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE   NATDRAL 
HISTORY.-Vol.  IX. 

BIRDS.     By  A.  H.  Evans,  MA. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Lon<;f:.    8vo,  I7s.  net. 

MACMILLAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

MARCH.- Price  is.— Ooments. 
1.  Valda  HAnem  (the  Romance  of  a  Turkish  Ilarlm). 
Chapters  IV.-VI — -'.  Uuite<l  Irishmen  in  the  British  Fleet.  By 
H.  W.  Wilson— 3.  A  Ride  m  South  Morocco.  By  F.  \V.  Wynn— 
4.  France  and  Newfoundland— 5.  A  Strange  Experiment,  and 
What  Came  of  It.  (Conclusion. )-6.  Native  Rule  in  British 
West  Africa.  By  Hesketh  Bell  (late  Assistant-Treasurer  on  the 
Gold  Coast— 7.  Sir  Salar  Jung's  Visit  to  Europe.  By  Colonel 
Trevor.  C.S.I.  _  _^____ 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

Price  Is.— The  MARCH  NDMBER  contaios: 
1.  The  Game  and  the  Candle.  By  Rliola  Broughton.  Chaps. 
VII.-IX.— 2.  Hteiukirk.— a.  For  a  Consideration. -4.  In  and  Out 
of  a  London  Square— S.  An  American  S  hoolgirl  in  England;  or, 
Miss  Juliet  B.  Brinker,  of  Uetroit — tj.  Sheridan's  Sons— 7.  A 
Pious  Deception — 8.  From  an  Eastern  Window —9.  Mademoiselle 
deLeapinasse-10.  Young  April.    Bv  Egertoa  Ca.tle.     Chaps. 

xxr-xxy^ _^^_ 

THE     ARGOSY. 

Price  iB.-The  MARCH  NUMBER  contains: 
1.  The  Tower  Gardens.  Chaps.  IX.-XI.— 2.  "In  the  Begin- 
ning." (Concluded.)- 3.  Among  the  Brigands.  By  A.  Beresfonl 
— 1.  Old  Age.  By  C  E.  Meetkerke— 5.  A  Legend  of  Kenilworth 
Castle— fi.  The  Ways  and  Waters  of  KisaingtfU,  By  Charles  W. 
Wood,  F.R.G.8.— 7.  Dead  Sea  Fruit.  Chaps.  VIIL-XII.  By 
Lady  Margaret  Majendie — ».  A  Mother  upon  the  Throne;  a 
Sketch  from  the  Life  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa— 9.  His 
Soul's  Afhnity. 

THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    I'rice  Is.  41.    Annual  Subscription,  post-free.  Ifls. 

The  MARCH  NUMBER  contains— 
BRITISH     E.XPEHIENCE     in     the     GOVERNMENT    of 

COLONIES     By  the  Riitlit  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.l>. 
THE  CAPTURE  ot   MANILA.-I.  Crossing  the  PnciSo  and 

Landing  near  Manila   By  Francis  V.  Greene.  MajorGeneral. 

U.S.V. 
GENERAL  SHERMANS  TOUR   of   EUROPE.     In  Spain, 

Italy.  Egypt,  and  Turkey.   Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Gen. 

W.  T.  Sliirmau. 
THE   SI.NKIXG    of  the  "MERRIMAC."     Part  IV.  Prison 

Life  in  Santiago  and  Observations  of  the  Siege.    By  Rich- 

n:oud  Pearson  Hobson.  Naval  Constructor,  U.S.N. 
And  nunieroua  oVur  Stories  ami  ArtiClM  of  General  Interest. 

ST.     NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.     Price  Is.    Annuil  Subscription,  post  free,  128. 
The  MARCH  NUMBER  contains: 
IN  the  TOY-COUNTRY.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
DOROTHEA  PUTS  the  ROOil    in    ORDER.      By  .lulia   D. 

Cowies. 
APPRENTICES    of    the     UNITED     STATES    NAVY.       By 
Joseph  C.  (Jroff. 

And  ntmterous  other  Stories  for  the  Voung. 

MACMJLLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  issue  of  the  Academy  for  March  11  will  contain 
a  Supplement  setting  forth  the  new  books  that  will  dis- 
tinguish the  Spring  publishing  season. 


A  DEAMATic  library,  "  the  property  of  a  gentleman," 
was  sold  by  ^fessrs.  Christie  this  week.  Many  of  the 
books  were  unic^ue  in  character  and  fairly  good  prices  were 
realised.     The  library  was  Sir  Henry  Irving's. 


In  a  short  time  England  (if  she  follow  the  lead  of 
America)  will  be  laughing  over  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Dooley ; 
for  the  book  enshrining  this  entertaining  character,  Mr. 
Booley  in  Peace  and  in  War,  is  promised  by  two  publishers, 
the  author  having  neglected  to  procure  English  copyright. 
The  scheme  of  the  work  is  simple.  Mr.  Dooley  is  an  Irish- 
American  saloon  keeper  in  Chicago,  with  opinions  on 
public  afEairs,  and  these  he  delivers  to  his  friends  in  an 
exquisite  brogue  and  a  wealth  of  comic  and  vivid  metaphor 
which  even  Mulvaney  might  envy.  Much  of  Dooley's 
political  satire  may  miss  fire  here,  but  his  humour  should 
carry  the  book  far. 


The  author  of  the  Dooley  papers,  which  appeared  and 
are  still  appearing  weekly  in  the  Chicago  Journal,  is  Mr. 


MR.  DUNNE,  THE  AUTHOE  OF  "ME  DOOLET." 

Finley  Peter  Dunne,  the  editor  of  that  organ.  Mr.  Dunne, 
whose  portrait  we  reproduce,  is  himself  an  Irish- American. 
He  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Dooley 
represents  his  real  entry  into  authorship.     In  America  the 


book  is  selling  enormously  and  ita  admirers  comprise 
almost  everyone.  Admiral  Dewey,  for  example,  is  par- 
ticularly delighted,  especially  with  the  article — "Cousin 
George " — in  which  Dooley  claims  him  as  a  relative  : 
"  Sure  Dewey  an'  Dooley,  it's  all  the  same." 


Hebe  is  a  passage  from  Mr.  Dooley's  dissertation  on 
colonisation,  written  since  the  publication  of  the  book. 
This  is  what  he  pictures  America  saying  to  the  Philippinos  : 

"'Naygurs,'  we  say,  'poor,  dissolute,  uncovered 
wretches,'  says  we,  '  whin  th'  crool  baud  iv  Spain  forged 
uian'cles  f  r  ye'er  limbs,  as  Hogan  Bays,  who  was  it 
crossed  th'  say  an'  sthruck  off  tb'  come-alongs ":  We  did, 
by  dad,  we  did.  An'  now,  ye  mia'rable,  cbildisb-iuinded 
apes,  we  propose  f 'r  to  larn  ye  tb'  uses  iv  liberty.  In  ivry 
city  iu  this  unfair  land  we  will  erect  scboolhouses  an' 
pttckiu'  bouses  an'  houses  iv  correction,  an'  we'll  laru  ye 
our  language,  because  'tis  aisier  to  lam  ye  our4  than  to 
larn  oursilves  your<),  an'  we'll  give  ye  clothes  if  ye  pay  f  r 
tbim,  an'  if  ye  don't  ye  cau  go  without,  au'  whia  ye'er 
hungry  ye  can  go  to  tb'  morgu')  —we  mane  tb'  restb'rant 
— an'  ate  a  good  squire  meal  iv  ar'nny  beef.  .  .  .  We 
Cin't  give  ye  anny  votes  because  we  haven't  more  thin 
eaougb  to  go  round  now,  but  we'll  threat  ye  th'  way  a 
father  shud  threat  bis  cbildber  if  we  have  to  break  ivry 
bone  in  ye'er  bodies.     So  come  to  our  ar'nns,'  says  we." 


Details  of  the  Daily  Telegraph's  scheme  for  issuing 
"  the  one  hundred  best  novels  "  are  still  wanting.  A  con- 
temporary, however,  states — with  a  prescience  not  shared 
by  those  in  authority  in  Peterboroug'a  Court — that  the 
list  will  include  many  copyright  novels,  among  them: 
Diana  of  the  Crosawjyt,  Mr.  Kipling's  Soldier*  Three,  and 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  The  Christian.  It  may  be  so,  but,  as  we 
stated  last  week,  nothing  is  settled. 


We  understand  that  a  West  End  manager  has  acquired 
a  new  play  by  the  author  of  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan." 


Mk.  W.  W.  Jacobs  has  written  a  play  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Charles  Eock,  and  it  will  be  produced  at  the 
benefit  performance  for  Miss  Sarah  Thome. 


As  illustrating  the  activity  of  the  promoters  of  publica- 
tions from  newspaper  offices,  we  may  mention  that  Messrs. 
W.  &  R.  Chambers  were  asked  to  submit  their  Eney- 
clopziia  to  this  method  of  publication.    They  refuse!. 


Mr.  Clement  Shorter  will  contribute  to  the  April 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  a  paper  on  "lUue- 
trated  Journalism  :  Its  Past  and  Its  Future." 
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In  the  March  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr. 
Quiller  Couch  draws  down  the  blind  of  his  Cornish  window 
and  says  good-bye  to  the  readers  of  his  monthly  causerie. 
"I  can  happily  resign  it,"  he  adds,  "to  one  of  whom  I 
can  only  say  that,  had  I  been  asked  to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor, I  should  have  hesitated  to  choose  him  solely  from 
fear  of  seeking  too  high  a  compHment.  If,  as  I  hope,  these 
pages  have  been  pretty  steadily  hostile  to  cant  and  pre- 
tentiousness, if  they  have  tried  to  preach  sanity  and 
moderation  in  judgment,  and  in  action  the  more  liberal 
virtues,  why,  then  they  owe  a  part  of  this  to  his  writings, 
and,  as  I  need  to  learn  more  of  these  things,  I  cheerfully 
step  down  and,  sitting  with  you,  enrol  myself  among  his 
pupils."  The  successor  in  question  is  Mr.  Henley,  who 
wUl  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  begin  regular  articles 
under  the  title  of  "  Ex  Libris." 


Another  instance  of  the  enterprise  now  being  displayed 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  the  mission  to  America  to 
study  the  native  stage  which  it  has  persuaded  Mr.  "William 
Archer  to  undertake.  Mr.  Archer's  articles  will  be  printed 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Ifagazine.    He  sails  to  morrow  (Saturday). 


The  question  of  erecting  statues  of  Chaucer  and  Milton 
in  the  Strand,  in  connexion  with  the  widening  plan,  has 
again  come  before  the  London  County  Council,  and  the 
matter  has  leen  referred,  in  a  favourable  spirit,  to  the 
General  Purposes  and  Improvement  Committees.  The 
project  needs  no  commendation.  And  since  London  wants 
more,  and  better,  statues,  we  should  like  to  ask  whether 
a  memorial  to  John  Stow  has  yet  been  proposed.  No  man 
loved  London  more,  and  such  a  statue  would  coincide 
with,  and  strengthen,  the  growing  cult  of  London's  history 
and  weal. 


Hazutt's  works  are  a  mine  of  ideas  for  the  young 
literary  journalist,  and  his  style — which  was  one  of  those 
"aped"  by  Stevenson — is  as  clear  and  nervous  as  any 
prose  we  have.  Perhaps  the  neglect  into  which  he  has 
fallen  with  the  public  is  due  to  the  want  of  good  and 
accessible  editions  of  his  more  popular  writings.  If  so, 
the  scheme  now  on  foot  at  Maidstone,  Hazlitt's  birthplace, 
to  form  a  "  Hazlitt  Society "  may  be  welcomed  as  a 
reaction.  At  the  same  time,  one  is  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  in  a  comparatively  small  rural  town  there  is  this 
sudden  appreciation  of  Hazlitt's  cold  but  agile  mind.  A 
prophet  has  perhaps  only  to  be  sufficiently  neglected  abroad 
to  be  taken  back  and  honoured  in  his  own  country  ;  but  if 
Hazlitt  could  still  wield  the  pen,  the  event  might  inspire 
him  to  add  a  personal  note  to  his  reflections  on  "Londoners 
and  Country  People." 


Mr.  Henry  Norman,  after  several  years'  connexion 
with  the  Daily  Chronicle,  as  special  correspondent  and 
assistant  editor,  is  leaving,  in  order  to  have  more  time  for 
private  literary  work,  and  a  little  over  for  his  farm.  Mr. 
Norman  has  long  promised  a  book  on  "  The  Near  East "  ; 
his  Far  East,  though  out  of  print,  is  constantly  asked  for, 
and  his  Real  Japan  awaits  new  chapters  that  will  bring  it 
to  date.  Mr.  Norman  has,  therefore,  immediate  work  to 
occupy  him  for  some  months.  He  leaves  with  the 
handsomest  acknowledgments  of  his  services  to  the  paper 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  Chronicle. 


The  readers  of  the  Chronicle  having  gained  their  point 
with  regard  to  the  "Golden  Treasury"  edition  of  Eitz- 
Gerald's  Omar  Khayyam,  a  correspondent  has  now  written 
to  ask  for  a  cheap  Plato.  Several  of  the  Dialogues  are 
already  to  be  had  in  the  "  Golden  Treasury,"  but  nothing 
will  satisfy  this  gentleman  but  Jowett  complete.  He  is 
willing  to  pay  seven-and-sixpence  a  volume.  The  matter 
rests  with  the  Oxford  University  Press. 


We  have  received,  in  the  Collection  d'Auteurs  Ktrangers, 
published  by  the  Societe  du  Mercure  de  Erance,  La 
Machine  a  Explorer  le  Temps,  par  H.  G.  "Wells,  translated 
by  Henry-D.  Davray.  In  his  preface  M.  Davray  suggests 
Jules  Verne,  Poe,  and  ViUiers  de  I'lsle-Adam  as  Mr. 
"Wells's  literary  parents. 


We  give  this  week  a  portrait  of  E.  L.  Voynich,  the 
author  of  The  Oadfiy.     Mrs.  Ethel  Lillian  "Voynich,  to  give 


MRS.  1;.  L.  vo\T\icn. 

this  lady  her  full  name,  was  a  Miss  Boole.  She  married 
a  Polish  gentleman  a  few  years  ago.  Tlie  Gadfly  was  her 
first  published  story. 

Mk.  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P,,  whom  Mr.  Punch  always 
represents  as  a  disabled  mariner,  and  whom  most  people 
know  only  as  a  lively  and  vigilant  Parliamentary  critic  of 
naval  estimates  and  maritime  affairs,  now  figures  as  the 
M.C.  who  introduces  the  British  reader  to  a  translation  of 
Edmond  About's  Trente  et  Quarante.  The  translator  is 
Lord  Newton,  and  the  publisher  is  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles  commends  the  work  of  his  fellow  M.P. 
We  find  in  his  remarks  this  passage,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  party  signification  :  "  This  latter  literature 
[light  literature],  like  the  grass  of  the  field,  is  for  all ; 
that  other  and  heavier  literaturo,  like  the  orchid,  never 
was,  nor  is,  nor  can  be,  but  for  the  few ;  and  he  is  more 
blessed  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one 
grew  before  than  he  who  makes  two  orchids  so  to  do." 
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Ai'Roi'os  of  the  Browning  Letters,  which  are  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  our  columns  this  week,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Wedminiter  Oautte  has  hit  upon  an  interesting  parallel 
between  a  passage  in  Mr.  Browning's  first  love  letter  to 
his  wife  (January  10,  1818)  and  two  stanzas  of  his 
exquisite  poem,  "  By  the  Fireside,"  written  much  later  : 

You  were  too  unwell,  and  Had  she  willed  it,  still  had 
now  it  is  years  ago,  and  I  feel  stood  the  screen, 

as  at  some  untoward  passage  So  slight,  so  sure  'twixt  my 

in   my   travels,   as   if    I    had  love  and  her. 

been  close,  so  close,  to  some      I   could  fix  her   face  with   a 
world's- wonder  in  chapel   or  guard  between, 

crypt,   only  a    screen  to  push  And  find  her  soul  as  when 

and    I    might  have    entered,  friends  confer — 

but  there  was  some  sliglit,  so      Friends,    lovers    that    might 
it  seems,  sHi/ht  and  just  suffi-  hive  been. 

a>"<  W  to  admission,  and  the      ^nd,    again,    a    few    lines 
half-opened  door  shut,  and  I      Vioinw  • 
went  home  my  thousands  of 

miles  and  the  sight  was  never      ^  moment  after    and    hands 
to  be.  unseen 

Were    hanging    the    night 
around  us  fast, 
But  we  knew  that  a  bar  was 
broken  between 
Life  and  life,  we  were  mixed 
at  last, 
In  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 


Mb.  "Walkley  chose  a  distressingly  timely  subject  for 
his  essay  in  the  Chronicle  last  Saturday,  when  he  wrote  of 
"Books  for  Influenza."  Most  people  have  influenza  now, 
and  all  would  read  if  they  could.  Mr.  Walkley  tried 
Borrow,  Balzac,  Peacock,  Bagehot,  Cassanova,  Dickens, 
and  Miss  Austen.  All  were  in  vain.  He  then  tried  Mr. 
Birrell  and  was  healed,  or,  at  any  rate,  refreshed ;  which 
lends  point  to  our  remark  last  week  that  there  is  nothing 
for  the  sick  room  like  "  birrelling." 


The  fund  started  last  year  by  friends  and  admirers  of 
Miss  Yonge,  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Charlotte  Yonge 
Scholarship,"  at  the  Winchester  High  School,  is  progress- 
ing well.  £6,000  are  required,  and  already  £1,200  have 
been  received.  The  Hon.  Treasurer,  who  will  be  glad  to 
receive  further  sums,  is  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Merriott,  Dormy 
Cottage,  Winchester. 


Another  freak  (or  prodigy)  magazine  reaches  us  from 
America.  This  is  The  Kiote,  a  "  New  Venture  by  a  New 
Folk  in  a  New  Field,  being  a  Literary  Monthly  dedicated 
to  the  Prairie  Yelper."  Such  a  dedication  seems  un- 
necessary, but  The  Kiote  lies  before  us,  and  its  two 
managers  are  Schuyler  W.  Miller  and  Harry  G.  Shedd, 
and  it  has  been  entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  post 
office  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  was  "done  into  print" 
at  the  Ivy  Press  in  the  same  city.  We  quote  from  one  of 
the  "Yelps"  at  the  end:  "If  in  the  days  to  come  any 
man  should  remit  unto  our  Business  Managers  the  Coin 
that  will  bring  him  our  cheering  words  for  a  second  year, 
we  shall  decree  that  man  (or  that  woman)  a  Companion  of 
the  Terrestrial  Order  of  the  Double  Kiote.  And  all  this 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  loyalty  and  endurance  and  his 
Coin.     Moreover  we  shall  send  unto  him  the  Badge  of  the 


Order,  and  a  Patent  of  Nobility.  The  Bodge  will  have  n 
Hole  in  it,  whereby  it  may  be  attached  by  a  String  to  any 
Collar  the  Companion  may  see  fit  to  procure.  And  an  for 
the  Patent,  he  may  preserve  that  be»ide  his  Ink-horn  and 
Quill,  to  assure  him  that  he  is  indee<l  not  oa  other  Men. 
The  Word  hath  gone  forth." 


Nietzsche,  after  a  long  period  of  inaccessibility  in  this 
country,  is  being  brought  to  our  very  doors.  Mr.  Unwin 
has  undertaken  to  complete  the  P^nglish  edition  of  his 
works  begun  by  the  firm  of  Henry  &  Co.  some  two  years 
ago.  The  Genealogy  of  Morah,  in  Dr.  Hausmann's  trans- 
lation, is  promised  next  month,  and  there  will  also  be  the 
Pottm  in  Mr.  John  Gray's  version.  After  will  come  Thu» 
Spake  Zaralhttstra  and  the  Anti- Christ.  Thus  Spake  Zara- 
thustra  is  also  promised  by  the  publishers  of  Th«  Eagli  and 
the  Serpent  in  a  rival  translation. 


The  IFest  End  Review  has  this  week  pas-sed  from  monthly 
to  weekly  existence,  and  must  henceforth  be  numbered 
among  the  regular  sixpenny  illustrated  papers.  The  move 
is  a  bold  one,  and  we  wish  the  venture  success — the 
more  heartily  because  the  first  weekly  number  is  an 
enterprising  one.  Its  supplement,  four  coloure<l  designs  of 
the  Seasons,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer,  will  be  welcomed  for 
decorative  purposes. 


We  have  received  from  the  British  Patents  Company  in 
Glasgow  a  device  for  resting  the  eyes  of  writers  and 
readers.  It  consists  of  a  card  on  which  are  printed  four 
rows  of  variegated  bright  coloured  discs.  When  the  eyes 
are  fatigued,  the  contemplation  of  these  discs  refreshes 
them. 


The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Toplady  as  Literature," 
which  we  published  on  February  4,  writes :  "I  see  that 
the  Catholic  Herald,  as  well  as  your  correspondent  E.  8.  N., 
controverts  my  statement  that  the  Roman  Church  '  even 
discards  the  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  of  its  own  great  son.' 
The  former  declares  of  its  own  knowledge  that '  the  hymn 
is  taught  in  Catholic  schools,  practised  in  Catholic  colleges, 
and  sung  in  Catholic  churches,'  while  your  own  corre- 
spondent sends  you  one  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society's 
leaflets  containing  the  hymn.  I  cannot,  of  course,  call  in 
question  this  expert  evidence  ;  but  I,  too,  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  an  expert  in  this  matter.  A  member  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  family,  all  of  whose  relations  and  many  of  whose 
friends  belong  to  that  Church,  and  with  many  years' 
experience  of  my  own  of  its  hymns,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  '  Lead,  Kindly  Light,'  in 
a  Catholic  hymn-book,  and  never  heard  it  sung  in  a 
Catholic  church.  Neither  have  any  of  the  relations  and 
friends  I  have  consulted  ever  seen  or  heard  it  in  these 
connexions.  The  choirmaster  in  a  Catholic  church  in 
London  from  whom  I  have  made  inquiries  is  in  the  same 
position.  The  explanation  probably  is  that  Catholics  have 
begun  to  use  the  hymn  only  of  recent  years,  and  here 
and  there — certainly  I  am  satisfied  that  its  use  is  by  no 
means  general,  or  even  frequent, — and  in  any  case  this  in- 
cident is  one  more  indication  of  the  variablenesa  of  exper 
e\-idence." 
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Theee  is  a  bookseller  in  Cannon-alley,  close  by  St. 
Paul's,  whose  methods  recall  the  grand  old  days  when 
booksellers  were  partisans  and  doctrinaires.  Attached  to 
his  shelves  of  books,  ranged  against  a  brick  wall,  are 
written  statements  of  the  bookseller's  views  on  questions  of 
politics  and  morality.  Thus  to  one  mass  of  harmless 
miscellaneous  literature  is  pinned  the  declaration:  "I 
like  a  burglar  and  a  Eoman  Catholic  better  than  a  High 
Churchman  who  takes  pay  for  one  thing  and  does 
another."     The  result  is  a  crowd,  and,  no  doubt,  purchases. 


Bibliographical. 

I  SEE  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett  announce  Mr.  Beavan's 
Jamen  and  Horace  Smith  for  an  early  date  in  March. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  those  two  worthies 
have  already  been  "  biographed."  Not  so.  Horace 
wrote  a  slight  sketch  of  his  brother  by  way  of  preface 
to  a  selection  from  James's  Comic  Miscellanies,  but  that  is 
all.  Of  the  two  brothers  the  world  at  present  knows  little 
— save  that  they  were  joint  authors  of  the  Rejected 
Addresses,  and  that  while  James  was  "  great  "  at  humorous 
trifles  in  verse,  Horace  was  "  immense  "  at  novels  which 
nobody  nowadays  ever  reads.  They  were  an  interesting 
pair,  and  in  writing  their  Lives  Mr.  Beavan  has  had,  I 
am  told,  the  advantage  of  drawing  upon  a  diary  left  by 
their  highly  respectable  father,  Mr.  Robert  Smith — a 
public  official  who  had  a  pretty  wit  of  his  own,  which 
he  evidently  transmitted  to  his  sons.  Horace,  for  a 
time,  looked  after  the  business  interests  of  Shelley,  and 
that  in  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  to  him, 
and  retain  for  him,  a  place  in  literary  history. 

James  Smith's  jeux  d'esprit,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
are  in  all  the  collections.  The  Rejected  Addresses,  too,  have 
been  reprinted  of  late  years  in  shilling  volumes,  within 
the  reach  of  almost  everybody.  I  think  it  might  pay  some- 
one to  collect  James  Smith's  "  epigrams,"  and  so  forth — 
the  more  especially  if  the  same  volume  sheltered  the  Horace 
in  London  of  both  brothers.  This  last-named  is,  as  many 
people  know,  a  free  adaptation  of  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Horace's  Odes  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of 
Londoners  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Horace  in  London  is  a  work  of  finished  art,  but 
it  has  some  engaging  qualities,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
a  reprint  of  it  (with  James  Smith's  collected  comicalities) 
might  do  more  than  pay  expenses.  It  would  certainly  be 
welcome  to  the  literary  student  who  may  be  forming  a 
library. 

Somebody  has  written  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Nell 
Gwyn,  which  somebody  else  has  undertaken  to  produce 
before  long ;  and  in  that  connexion  the  theatrical  gossiper 
of  the  Baili/  News,  referring  to  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham's Story  of  Nell  Gwyn,  remarks  that  that  work 
must  now  be  tolerably  scarce.  And  scarce  in  its  original 
form  it  very  probably  is.  But,  rather  more  than  six  years 
ago,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  to  prepare,  and 
to  Mr.  W.  W.  Gibbings  to  publish,  a  new  edition  of 
Cunningham's  book,  with  numerous  annotations  (hitherto 
unprinted)  by  the  author,  with  a  memoir  of  Cunningham 


himself,  and  with  an  introduction  into  which  Mr.  Wheatley 
compressed  all  the  new  matter  about  Nell  which  had  come 
to  light  since  the  original  issue  of  the  Story.  This  edition, 
I  take  it,  is  still  extant,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the 
discerning  public.  It  tells  them  all  about  Nell  which  it 
is  meet  to  know. 

Dr.  Garnett's  career  as  a  man  of  letters  appears  to  have 
begun  just  forty  years  ago,  and,  characteristically,  with 
a  little  book  of  original  verse — Primula  :  this  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  another  volume  of  original  rhyme  — 
To  in  Egypt,  and  Other  Poems.  Dr.  Garnett  has,  indeed, 
been  faithful  to  the  muse.  He  gave  us  in  succession 
Poems  from  the  German  (1862),  Idylls  and  Epigrams  (1869), 
Iphigenia  in  Delphi,  &c.  (1891),  Poems  (1893),  and  trans- 
lated sonnets  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Camoens  (1896).  It  is 
not,  I  find,  at  all  generally  known  that  Dr.  Garnett  is 
the  second  Eichard  Garnett  who  has  "  kept  the  books  "  at 
the  British  Museum.  The  first  (who,  to  be  accurate,  was 
"Assistant  Keeper")  was  the  father  of  the  second,  by 
whom  the  Philological  Essays  of  the  elder  Garnett  were 
edited,  with  a  memoir,  in  1859. 

The  new  edition  of  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  in  which  both 
text  and  annotation  will  be  brought  quite  down  to  date, 
will  be  an  appropriate  celebration  of  the  tercentenary. 
Since  the  work  went  out  of  copyright  there  have  been 
several  reprints  of  it.  Eoutledge's  brought  out  one  in  three 
volumes,  and  Ward  &  Lock  another  in  one  volume — both 
in  1888.  Four  years  later  came  a  reprint  in  the  "  Minerva 
Library."  The  date  of  the  first  publication  was  1845  ;  in 
1846  the  book  was  re-issued  with  additions.  Then  came 
editions  iu  1850  and  1866.  Since  Carlyle  wrote,  the 
memoirs  of  Cromwell  have  been  numerous  and  from  many 
points  of  view.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Gardiner  is  destined 
to  give  us  the  definitive  biography  ;  meanwhile,  we  are 
soon  to  have  a  treatise  on  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier  only. 

Do  people  still  read  the  works  of  P.  E.  Smedley  ?  I 
suppose  they  do,  or  a  new  edition  of  them  would  not  be 
announced  to  appear.  Frank  Fairlegh  and  Lewis  Arundel, 
I  note,  were  reprinted  so  recently  as  1892.  Smedley  was 
fortunate,  inasmuch  as  Cruikshank  (in  1878)  illustrated 
his  Frank  Fairlegh,  and  "Phiz"  illustrated  his  Lewis 
Arundel  and  Harry  Coverdale  (1852  and  1854).  He  wrote 
a  fourth  story.  The  Fortunes  of  the  Colville  Family,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  reprinted  since  1867.  His  Gathered 
Leaves  were  edited  by  Edmund  Yates  in  1865. 

The  new  book  promised  by  Mr,  Eichard  Whiteing  — a 
novel,  apparently — is  sure  to  arouse  interest.  Mr.  White- 
ing has  published,  in  book  form,  comparatively  little.  His 
best-known  work.  The  Island  :  or  an  Adventure  of  a  Person 
of  Quality,  was  reprinted  about  ten  years  ago.  Another 
story,  The  Democracy,  was  sent  forth  in  1876  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Whyte  Thome."  Mr.  Sprouts :  his 
Opinions,  dates  as  far  back  as  1867.  Mr.  Whiteing  made, 
in  1870,  some  additions  to  a  book  on  Wonderful  Escapes — 
and  that,  I  think,  is  all. 

Mr.  Pelix  Moscheles,  who  is  going,  it  is  said,  to  print 
his  EecoUections,  has  already  put  on  record  his  life  In 
Bohemia  with  George  du  Maurier;  and  a  pleasant  little 
volume  that  was.  Otherwise  literature  knows  him  only  as 
the  translator  of  Letters  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  rather  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  The  Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 

The  Browning  Letters. 

The  Letter »  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett. 
2  vols.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     2l8.) 

Many  good  gifts  have  come  to  English  literature  from  the 
two  Brownings,  husband  and  wife,  besides  those  poems 
which  are  their  greatest.  The  gift  of  one's  poems  is  the 
gift  of  oneself.  But  in  a  fuller  sense  have  this  unique 
pair  now  given  themselves  by  what  we  can  but  call  the 
gracious  gift  of  these  letters.  As  their  union  was  unique, 
so  is  this  correspondence  unique,  even  in  an  age  of  self- 
revelation.  The  lovo-letters  of  Keats  are  but  one  side  of 
a  correspondence.     Here  we  have  both  sides,  where  man 

*7«^  ^,  w  ^H^x  r  uM^>.  7, ^  ^  'Mui  ..^ 

V  ■W  ■-/*•<•  M7t^   hu  ,  iUa^i^  .,  *fv<)   ftu/u  i/i  «/  UH-Jy 
Hu.  tfjvteji/i^  "ti-  iJl,  M  triu  i^Tf  I'MJ  ,hJ  /St*<   -i-Huin 

^  Jt^  UpA^r/^'i^'^i.l^i^  ,  «.!;«. /^  ..  /rW^ 
h  ^twytut^  ^  'fe  Cu^Qi.  UPj^^uui  J  ^  ^  It. 

riRST  PAGE  OF  A   LETTER   FROM   ROBERT    BBOWNINa   TO   MISS 
BARRETT. 

and  woman  were  alike  richly  dowered.  Nor  is  oiir  pleasure 
marred  by  that  painful  element  which  made  the  Keats 
correspondence  to  many  of  us  deplorable  as  would  be  the 
phonographic  record  of  a  lingering  death-bed.  The  son 
of  the  writers  is  the  editor,  and  we  have  to  thank  him 
that  he  has  given  us  the  letters  in  their  intimate  integi-ity. 
The  gift  is  gracious,  it  is  also  singular,  coming  to  us 
(indirectly)  from  the  hands,  and  with  the  implicit  sanc- 
tion of,  Eobert  Browning,  as  his  son  explains  in  the 
brief  prefatory  note.  We  know  the  mainly  impersonal 
character  of  Browning's  poetry  ;  but  more,  we  remember 
that  poem  in  which  he  emphasised  his  detestation  of  self- 


revelation.  He  oast  scom  on  Byron  aa  the  type  of  self- 
revealers ;  and  told  ua  that  we  might  have  a  peep  in  hit 
window,  but  nothing  more.  The  final  itanza  clinched  the 
proteat  by  a  reference  to  Shakespeare's  Sonnets : 

"  With  this  key 
Shakeepeare  unlocked  bin  heart."  .  .  . 
Did  he  ?    So  much  the  leu  Sbakeipeare  be ! 

It  is  a  glad  surprise  that,  posthumously,  he  should  hare 
allowed  us  this  rich  insight  into  his  most  sacred  chamber. 

The  letters  are  the  most  opulent  in  various  interest 
which  have  been  published  for  many  a  day.  Mainly,  of 
course,  it  is  an  interest  literary  and  personal.  But  so  full 
are  both  interests  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty  what  is  to  be  left  unnoticed.  The  character  of 
Browning's  own  letters  is  to  us,  in  one  way,  a  surprise. 
If  there  is  one  prominent  note  of  Browning  the  poet,  it  is 
his  strong,  cool  voice.  (The  adjectives,  if  we  remember 
aright,  are  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's.)  Neither  quality  is 
absent  here ;  but  it  is  no  little  unexpected  to  find  Mrs. 
Browning  (or,  rather.  Miss  Barrett)  charging  him  with 
"an  impetuous  character,"  and  the  charge  fully  justified 
by  his  letters.  His  very  first  letter  exhibits  it.  The 
circumstances  of  that  letter  are  related  by  himself.  He 
had  admired  her  poetry,  heard  much  about  her  from  their 
common  friend,  Mr.  Kenyon,  but  had  not  been  drawn  to 
her  acquaintance.  At  length  Mr.  Kenyon  lent  him  some 
volumes  of  hers,  in  which  he  was  touched  (as  who  would 
not  have  been  ?)  by  finding  his  own  name.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  lines  in  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  "  : 

From  Browning  some  "  Pomegranate,"  which,  if  cut  dee 

down  the  middle, 
Shows    a    heart    within    blood  -  tinctured,   of    a    veined 

humanity. 

After  consulting  Kenyon,  he  determined  to  write  to  the 
author.  Bearing  in  mind  that  he  was  personally  un- 
acquainted with  her,  the  letter  (admitting  the  stimulus 
of  the  personal  praise)  shows  a  quite  youthful  ardour  and 
emotional  impulse — very  delightful  and  poet-like.  We 
quote  part  of  it,  though  it  is  among  the  shortest  of  these 
mostly  long  and  very  long  letters  : 

I  love  your  verses  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Mivs  Barrett 
— and  this  is  no  off-hand  complimentary  letter  that  I 
shall  write — whatever  else,  no  prompt,  matter-of-course 
recognition  of  your  genius,  and  there  a  graceful  and 
natural  end  of  the  thing.  .  .  .  Into  me  it  has  gone,  and 
part  of  me  has  it  become,  this  great  living  poetry  of  yours, 
not  a  flower  of  which  but  took  root  and  grew.  .  .  . 
Talking  with  whoever  is  worthy,  I  can  give  a  reason  for 
my  faith  in  one  and  another  excellence,  the  fresh,  strange 
music,  the  affluent  language,  the  exquisite  pathos,  and 
true,  new,  brave  thought.  ...  I  do,  as  I  say,  love  these 
books  with  all  my  heart — and  I  love  you  too.  Do  yon 
know  I  was  once  not  very  far  from  seeing^ — really  seeing 
you?  Mr.  Kenyon  said  to  me  one  morning:  "Would 
you  like  to  see  Idiss  Barrett  ?  "  Then  he  went  to  announce 
me — then  he  returned  .  .  .  you  were  too  unwell ;  and 
now  it  is  years  ago,  and  I  feel  as  at  some  untoward 
passage  in  my  travels,  as  if  I  had  been  close,  so  cloae,  to 
some  world's  wonder  in  chapel  or  crypt,  only  a  screen  to 
push  and  I  might  have  entered  ;  but  there  was  some 
slight,  so  it  now  seems,  slight  and  just  sufficient]  bar  to 
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admission,  and  the  half-opened  door  shut,  and  I  went 
home  my  thousands  of  miles,  and  the  sight  was  never  to 
be! 

Well,  these  Poems  were  to  be,  and  this  true,  thankful 
joy  and  pride  with  which  I  feel  myself, 

Tours  ever  faithfully, 

Robert  Browning. 

That  is  praise ;    full,  generous,   patently  heartfelt.      No 
wonder  that  it  drew  an  instant  answer  : 

I  thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Browning,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.     You  meant  to  give  me  pleasure  by  your  letter 
— and  even  if  the  object  had  not  been  answered,  I  ought 
still  to  thank  you.     But  it  is  thoroughly  answered.     Such 
a  letter  from  such  a  hand  !     Sympathy  is  dear-  very  dear 
to  me :  but  the  sympathy  of  a  poet,  and  of  such  a  poet,  is 
the  quintessence  of  sympathy  to  me  !     Will  you  take  back 
my  gratitude  for  it  ?— agreeing,  too,  that  of  all  the  com- 
merce  done   in  the  world,   from  TjTe  to  Carthage,  the 
exchange  of  sympathy  for  gratitude  is  the  most  princely 
thing ! 
She  goes  on  to  ask  his  criticism  of  her  faults.     "  The 
most  frequent  general  criticism  I  receive  is,  I  think,  upon 
the  style — '  if  I  would  but  change  my  style ! '     But  that  is 
an  objection  (isn't  it?)  to  the  writer  bodily  ?  "     Poor  Miss 
Barrett !     It  certainly  is.     She  only  shared  the  common 
fate  of  original  writers,  who  are  told  by  really  benevolent 
critics  that  if  they  were  totally  unlike  themselves,  and  like 
other  people   who   have    gone   before   them,    it  is   quite 
possible  they  might  one  day  write  decently.     As  it  is,  &c. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  quote  from  her  than  from  Browning ; 
for   she   is   impetuous  with  a  voluble  and  feminine  im- 
petuosity, so  that  her  striking  things  are  apt  to  be  said  at 
length,    and   require  much  context  for  their  due  under- 
standing.    It  is  no   surprise   in   her   case  ;   without  the 
evidence  of  her  previous  letters,   her  poems  would  have 
prepared  us  for  this  precipitant  impulse.      She  knew  it, 
and  gives  a  most  characteristic  picture  of  her  temperament : 

When  I  had  an  Italian  master,  years  ago,  he  told  me 
that  there  wfts  an  unpronounceable  English  word  which 
exactly  expressed  me,  and  which  he  would  say  in  his  own 
tongue,  as  he  could  not  say  it  in  mine^  testa  lunga.  Of 
course  the  Signor  meant  headlong  ! — and  now  I  have  had 
enough  to  tame  me,  and  might  be  expected  to  stand  still 
in  my  stall.  But  you  see  I  do  not.  Headlong  I  was  at  first, 
and  headlong  I  continue — precipitously  rushing  forward 
through  all  manner  of  nettles  and  briars  instead  of  keeping 
the  path ;  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  unknown  words 
instead  of  looking  in  the  dictionary — tearing  open  letters, 
and  never  untying  a  string — and  expecting  everything  to 
be  done  in  a  minute,  and  the  thunder  to  be  as  quick  as  the 
lightning.  .  .  .  Our  common  friend,  Mr.  Home,  is  often 
forced  to  entreat  me  into  patience  and  coolness  of  purpose, 
though  his  only  intercourse  with  me  has  been  by  letter. 

That  is  Elizabeth  Barrett  through  and  through  ;  yet  withal 
the  gentlest,  most  patient,  and  sympathetic  of  women. 
Nor  do  we  get  less  authentic  glimpses  of  Browning. 
Besides  that  unsuspected  impetuosity,  one  sees  also  the 
rooted  dramatic  nature  of  the  man.  At  the  time  the 
letters  begin  he  was  growing  tired  of  being  "Robert 
Browning,  the  writer  of  plays  "  ;  he  tells  Miss  Barrett  that 
he  wants  to  have  done  with  all  that,  and  to  get  himself 
into  his  poetry.  It  is  very  curious  to  learn  this.  He  did 
cease  writing  plays.     But  dramatic  he  never  ceased  to  be 


— for  he  could  not.  We  see  this  from  a  little  passage 
where  he  is  discussing  the  projected  "Luria,"  his  last 
play: 

This  "  Luria  "  you  inquire  about  .  .  .  Luria  is  a  Moor, 
of  Othello's  country,  and  devotes  himself  to  something  he 
thinks  Florence,  and  the  old  fortune  follows -all  in  my 
brain  yet,  but  the  bright  weather  helps,  and  I  will  soon 
loosen  my  Braccio  and  Puccio  (a  pale,  discontented  man}, 
and  Tiburzio  (the  Pisan,  a  good  fellow  this  one),  and 
Domizia  the  Lady  —  loosen  all  these  on  dear,  foolish 
(ravishing  must  his  folly  be),  golden-hearted  Luria,  all 
these  with  their  worldly  wisdom  and  Tuscan  shrewd  ways ; 
and,  for  me,  the  misfortune  is,  I  sympathise  just  as  much 
with  these  as  with  him. 

Of  course  he  did,  and  it  shows  how  vain  was  his  dream 
of  laying  away  the  dramatic  poet  which  was  deep  down  in 
him,  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Golden-hearted  these  letters 
truly  show  him.  But  with  all  that,  and  the  generous 
impetuosity  too,  shrewdness  and  worldly  wisdom  are  writ 
large  in  him.  His  calm  tolerance  for  the  most  differing 
natures  is  very  striking  in  this  correspondence.  It  is 
striking  also  to  see  how  the  twisted  mode  of  thought  the 
expression  broken  up  by  all  manner  of  dashes  and  paren- 
theses —  which  characterises  his  verse  come  out  likewise 
in  letter- writing.  As  for  those  subtler  points  of  character 
which  you  cannot  label  with  this  or  that  adjective,  and  pin 
down  by  abstract  names,  these  must  be  sought  in  the 
letters  themselves,  where  they  are  revealed  by  both  the 
friends  without  pose  or  after-thought. 

Besides  character,  there  are  three  several  kinds  of 
interest,  in  all  of  which  these  letters  are  amazingly  rich — 
literary  discussion,  side-lights  on  eminent  people,  and, 
finally,  the  growth  of  their  mutual  passion.  The  out- 
pouring on  literary  topics  of  two  such  minds,  provoking 
and  reverberating  each  other's  thoughts,  would  alone 
make  the  volumes  fascinating.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  cite, 
for  these  utterances  are  mostly  at  subtle  length.  But  take 
this  fine  self-criticism  of  Browning's  : 

I  never  have  begun,  even,  what  I  hope  I  was  bom  to 
begin  and  end — '•  R.  B.,  a  Poem  "—  and  next,  if  I  speak  .  .  . 
as  if  what  you  have  read  were  sadly  imperfect  demonstra- 
tions of  even  mere  ability,  it  is  from  no  absurd  vanity,  though 
it  might  seem  so— these  scenes  and  song-scraps  ore  such 
mere  and  very  escapes  of  my  inner  power,  which  lives  in 
me  like  the  light  in  those  crazy  Mediterranean  phares  I 
have  watched  at  sea,  wherein  the  light  is  ever  revolving  in 
a  dark  gallery,  bright  and  alive,  and  only  after  a  weary 
interval  leaps  out  for  a  moment  from  the  one  narrow 
chink,  and  then  goes  on  with  the  bUnd  wall  between  it 
and  you ;  and,  no  doubt,  then,  precisely,  does  the  poor 
drudge  that  carries  the  cresset  set  himself  most  busily  to 
trim  the  wick — for  don't  think  I  want  to  say  I  have  not 
worked  hard  (this  head  of  mine  knows  better),  but  the 
work  has  been  inside,  and  not  when,  at  stated  intervals,  I 
held  up  my  light  to  you ;  and  that  there  is  no  self- 
delusion  here  I  would  prove  to  you  (and  nobody  else), 
even  by  opening  this  desk  I  write  on,  and  showing  what 
stuff,  in  way  of  wood,  I  coidd  make  a  great  bonfire  with, 
if  I  could  only  knock  the  whole  clumsy  top  off  my  tower! 

This  passage  shows  both  the  intricate  length  of  such 
utterances,  and  the  fine  imagery  which  is  scattered  through 
the  correspondence.  Metaphor  is  the  common  coin  of 
both  friends  when  they  are  earnest :  the  poet  is  plain  on 
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every  page  of  theirs.  But  if  Browning's  bits  of  this  sort 
are  hard  to  (juote,  Miss  Barrett's  are  still  more  so,  in  their 
spreading  inundation  of  thought  and  diction.  One  might 
as  well  try  to  scoop  a  wave  out  of  the  sea.  As  a  sample 
of  the  illusive  interest  which  we  have  referred  to,  we  may 
copy  an  account  of  that  famous  performance  when  "  Every 
Mail  in  His  Humour "  was  presented,  with  Dickens  as 
Bobadil.  It  has  the  advantage  of  manageable  limit. 
Thus  writes  Browning : 

The  theatricals  went  off  with  great  e'dat,  and  the  perfor- 
mance was  really  good,  really  clever,  or  better.  Forster's 
Kitely  was  very  emphatic  and  earnest,  and  grew  into  great 
interest,  quite  up  to  the  poet's  allotted  tether,  which  is 
none  of  the  longest.  He  pitched  the  character's  keynote 
too  gravely,  I  thought— 6fjfi«rii!n^  with  certainty,  rather 
than  mere  suspicion,  of  evil !  Dickens'  Bobadil  wai  capital 
— with  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the  consciousness  of 
entire  cowardice  .  .  .  which  I  don't  so  willingly  attribute 
to  the  noble  would-be  pacificator  of  Europe,  besieger  of 
Strigonium,  &c. — but  the  end  of  it  all  was  leally  pathetic, 
as  it  should  be,  for  Bobadil  is  only  too  clever  for  the 
company  of  fools  he  makes  wonderment  for,  having  once 
the  misfortune  to  relish  their  society,  and  to  need  but  too 
pressingly  their  "  tobacco-money,"  what  can  he  do  but 
suit  himself  to  their  capacities  ?  And  D.  Jerrold  was  very 
amusing  and  clever  in  his  "  Country  Gull "  ;  and  Mr. 
Leech  superb  iu  the  Town  Master  Mathew.  All  were  good, 
indeed,  and  were  voted  good,  and  were  called  on,  and 
cheered  off,  and  praised  heartily  behind  their  backs  and 
before  the  curtain.  Staofleld's  function  had  exercise  solely 
in  the  touching-up  (very  effectively)  sundry  "Scenes" — 
painted  scenes — and  the  dresses,  which  were  perfect,  had 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Maclise's  experience.  And — all  is 
told  : 

Full  of  such  intimate  glimpses  are  the  letters ;  some  (of 
Miss  Mitford)  rather  painful  in  their  revelation  of  ill- 
natured  gossipping  tendency — on  Miss  Mitford's  part. 
We  have  hut  scratched  the  surface  of  this  opulent  cor- 
respondence ;  and  the  passionate,  personal  side  of  it  we 
have  scarce  handled. 


A  Child  of  God. 

8,   Francis  of  Assist,  the  Mirror  of  Perfection.     Edited  by 
Paul  Sebatier.    Translated  by  Sebastian  Evans.    (Nutt.) 

The  Blessed  Brother  Pacifico  was  praying  before  a  crucifix : 
"  and  when  he  began  to  pray,  he  was  lifted  up  and 
snatched  away  into  Heaven,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body  God  only  knoweth,  an<l  saw  in  Heaven  many 
seats,  whereof  he  saw  one  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
glorious  beyond  them  all,  shining  and  made  fair  with  every 
precious  stone.  And,  marvelling  at  the  beautj'  thereof, 
he  began  to  think  within  himself  whose  seat  it  should  be. 
And  straightway  he  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him : 
'  This  seat  was  the  seat  of  Lucifer,  and  in  his  stead  shall 
the  humble  Francis  sit  therein.'  "  This  little  book,  which, 
as  its  title-page  tells  us  pleasantly,  was  "  written  by 
Brother  Leo  of  Assisi,  edited  by  Paul  Sebatier,  translated 
by  Sebastian  Evans,  published  by  David  Nutt,"  does  great 
credit  to  the  four  gentlemen  named ;  but  it  contains 
notliing  more  satisfactorily  beautiful  than  that  vision  of 


Brother  Pacifico.  L^poiuil  poltnU*  d*  uit:  tt  ezaltavit 
humilts.  "I  saw  Lucifer,  like  lightning,  fall  from  heaven," 
says  one ;  and  in  fulness  of  time  another  saw  the  feat,  the 
throne  of  the  ruined  archangel,  the  vacant  sphere  and 
palace  of  his  glory,  filled  by  the  "  poorling  "  husband  of 
poverty.  There  is  more  in  this  than  in  Hamlet's  conjec- 
tures concerning  imperial  Cmsar's  clay  and  ita  eventual 
uses.  This  is  a  legend  of  that  faith  against  which,  in  ita 
beginnings,  a  deputation  of  respectable  persona  lodged 
with  the  authorities  the  true  complaint,  that  it  woa 
"turning  the  world  upside  down"  ;  turning  it,  in  truth, 
from  hell  to  heaven.  And  the  humble  Francis  replaces 
the  fallen  Angel,  that  lamentable  and  calamitous  (iroat 
One  :  that  "  Prince  of  Darkness  "  who,  let  correspondents 
of  a  certain  journal  stomach  it  as  they  may,  "  is  a  gentle- 
man " ;  of  transcendent  ability  and  literally  splendid 
origin.  Here  is  celestial  allopathy:  no  case  of  similia 
similihm.  Francis  had  not  even  the  pride  of  glorying  in 
his  insignificance,  his  despicability,  his  humility :  he  loved 
to  show  himself,  not  as  the  ostentatious  and  unmistakable 
ascetic,  but  as  a  very  natural  Christian  man. 

Dickens,  that  highly  popular  but  undervalued  writer, 
wrote  a  sketch  called  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground."  It  deals 
with  a  "gentleman  of  property"  and  intelligence,  who 
assumes  the  part  of  misanthropic  hermit,  foul  and 
conceited,  delighting  in  his  wide  local  fame  in  that 
comfortless  and  idealist  capacity :  it  riddles  him,  it 
exposes  him  almost  naked  but  for  the  encrusting  dirt, 
more  insanely  proud  than  any  dean  potentate  receiving 
public  plaudits  in  gorgeous  raiment.  Such  a  figure  is 
frequent  in  all  religions  :  the  men  whose  rags,  when  seen 
by  others,  become  to  him  as  cloth  of  gold,  and  his  un- 
savouriness  as  a  sweet  incense.  Francis  was  natural ; 
no  sign  of  disease  upon  him  ;  a  humorist,  good 
fellow,  shrewd  man  of  affairs;  kindly,  courteous, 
"clubbable";  and  a  saint  so  divinely  human  that 
he  might  have  been  "  the  Beloved  Disciple."  His  beautiful 
simplicity  is  what  strikes  and  stirs  the  modem  mind  ;  not, 
as  with  our  forefathers,  his  extravagance.  Early  in  the 
century,  one  Eustace,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  of  the  old- 
fashioned  English  type,  wrote  a  Classical  Tour  in  Italy, 
which  Dickens  has  ridicided,  and  which  was  a  favourite 
with  Mr.  Pater,  from  whose  own  copy  we  quote.  Upon 
reaching  "Assisium,"  as  the  classical  gentleman  calls  it, 
he  dwells  upon  "  the  founder  of  an  order  more  extra- 
ordinary perhaps  and  more  numerous,  though  less  useful 
and  less  respectable,  than  that  of  the  Benedictines."  Then 
follow  extravagant  references  to  Lycurgus  and  Cicero, 
puzzled  and  deprecatory  praises,  and  the  sober  conclusion 
that,  "  without  being  his  disciples,  we  may  very  safely 
consider  him  as  a  great  and  wonderful  personage." 
Excellent  and  cautious  Mr.  Eustace !  The  present  genera- 
tion may  not  be  more  inclined  to  walk  in  Franciscan  foot- 
steps, but  assuredly  it  feels  less  perplexity  of  admiration, 
less  hesitation  of  sympathy  :  the  age  of  Thoreau  and  Walt 
Whitman  and  Count  Tolstoi  can  hail  in  Francis  a  reformer 
of  life,  free  from  folly  and  from  failure.  He  has  for  ever 
shown  the  possibilities  of  spiritual  wealth  in  poverty,  of 
spiritual  comfort  in  suffering,  of  spiritual  greatness  in 
obscurity,  of  spiritual  glory  in  humility.  The  genius  of 
Mr.  Shorthouse  once  created  a  Duke,  who  said:  "  My  son 
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is  a  far  greater  noble  than  I  could  ever  be ;  his  motlier 
■was  one  of  Nature's  peeresses."  If  this  sort  of  metaphor 
is  to  be  allowed,  we  know  not  what  dignity  by  right  divine 
of  nature  did  not  belong  to  Francis  :  the  coarse-clad,  bare- 
foot, half-starved  poverello  was  "  one  of  Nature's  "  Popes 
and  Emperors,  an  hierarch  and  monarch  among  men ; 
worthy  to  be,  in  the  supernatural  order,  the  counterpoise 
and  contrast  to  the  fallen  Son  of  the  Morning. 

Eeaders  of  Mr.  Barrie's  touching  tales  of  lowly  Scottish 
life  must  often  be  disturbed,  distressed,  by  a  kind  of 
innocent  snobbishness  apparent  in  natures  of  an  exquisite 
beauty  and  fine  feeling  :  that  reluctance  to  let  your 
neighbour  know  the  truth  about  your  condition  and  cir- 
cumstance, though  there  be  no  shame  nor  discredit  in 
them,  which  is  a  passion  even  in  the  sweet-souled  Jess. 
One  wonders  what  Francis  would  have  thought  of  Thrums : 
of  Jess  and  Leeby  "preparing  to  receive  company,"  and 
acting  several  lies  so  as  to  seem  more  socially  considerable 
and  genteel  than  they  are,  or  have  any  need  to  be.  It  is 
venial,  but  ugly,  this  shame  when  there  is  no  cause  for 
shame ;  the  spirit  of  Francis  pours  ridicule  upon  those 
dingy  sides  of  life,  and  not  alone  in  Thrums,  but  in  all 
the  bustling  Baby  Ions  of  the  world.  Thanks  to  "  our 
Lady  Poverty,"  Francis  was  never  worried;  he  was  often 
anguished,  but  of  worry,  word  and  thing,  he  did  not  know 
the  meaning.  His  self-reproach,  his  solicitude  for  others, 
his  hungerings  of  soul,  his  burden  of  desire,  are  visible 
and  vocal  in  Brother  Leo's  plain  legend ;  but  the  world 
never  troubled  him.  He  sang  his  way  through  it  with 
an  urgent  gaiety  and  bhtheness,  loving  it,  but  caring  not 
a  jot  for  its  standards  of  opinion  ;  he  "  kept  sadness  to 
himself  and  God  only,"  showing  to  the  world  a  decent 
joyousness,  an  unclouded  countenance,  a  serene  carriage, 
a  princely  ease  and  graciousness  of  mien.  So  he  had 
none  but  noble  cares  :  most  of  our  cares  are  ignoble.  He 
did  what  Turgenev's  young  Russian  idealists  long  to  do, 
what  Brook  Farms  and  the  like  in  America  have  tried  to 
do:  he  "simplified"  himself.  But  it  was  thanks  to  no 
theory  ;  he  did  not  artificially  cast  off  artificiality.  Accept- 
ing, without  questionings,  the  second  nature  of  Christian 
grace,  he  became  not  less,  nor  more,  than  man,  but  natural 
man  with  a  divine  difference.  The  "seraphic  saint,"  to 
put  it  boldly  and  frankly,  is  just  one  of  ourselves  without 
our  selfishness,  our  insane  and  vexing  absorption  in 
ourselves. 

This  is  the  happy  warrior :  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man-at-arms  would  wish  to  be. 

Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  has  most  delicately  translated  Brother 
Leo's  lovable  Latin,  preserving  all  its  fragrant  charm  and 
unsought  distinction;  and  his  preface  is  worthy  of  the 
work.  Those  who  wish  to  know  its  history,  its  position  in 
the  Franciscan  legend,  and  all  else  that  hagiographical 
scholarship  might  desire  to  learn,  must  consult  M. 
Sebatier's  Paris  edition,  which  gives  the  original  text, 
and  everything  necessary  or  possible  in  the  way  of  elucida- 
tion. The  little  book  now  published  by  Mr.  Nutt  is  one 
of  those  elect  works  to  be  read,  as  Thomas  a,  Kempis  has 
it,  in  Angulo,  to  the  soul's  comfort  and  delight ;  it  belongs 
to  the  true  faery  or  folk-lore  of  the  saints,  and  has  an 
intense  individual  beauty.  It  takes  us  to  that  Umbrian 
countryside,    which   the   footprints    of    Francis    and    his 


brethren  have  left  to  us  for  an  Holy  Land ;  to  the  hills  and 
valleys,  woods  and  streams,  where  the  music  of  our  saint 
is  singing,  and  bird  and  beast  obey  him.  lovingly,  and  the 
light  of  our  "Brother  Sun"  seems  purer  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  land  of  him  who  so  loved  the  loveliness  of  water, 
that  "  whensoever  he  did  wash  his  hands,  he  would  make 
choice  of  such  a  place,  as  that  the  water  which  fell  should 
not  be  trodden  by  his  feet ";  who  paid  loving  reverence 
to  the  trees  and  flowers,  whose  heart  went  out  towards 
every  living  thing,  who  felt  earth  and  air,  and  water  and 
fire,  to  be  tremulous  and  overflowing  with  the  beauty  of 
their  witness  to  the  beauty  and  the  love  of  God ;  whose 
holy  and  rejoicing  humility  raised  him  to  the  expectant 
seat  of  Lucifer  in  the  unwintering  and  everlasting 
Paradise. 


Mr.  Birrell  on  Copyright. 

Seven  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  Hutory  of  Copyright.     By 
Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C,  M.P.     (Cassell.) 

We  fear  it  must  be  confessed  at  the  outset  that  Mr. 
Birrell  has  been  ill  -  advised  in  publishing  his  lectures 
in  the  present  form.  As  Quain  Professor  of  Law  at 
University  College,  he  recently  delivered  eighteen  lectures 
on  the  general  subject  of  Copyright.  Had  he  issued  a  fuU 
report  of  these  lectures,  we  should,  doubtless,  have  been  able 
to  welcome  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately, 
the  volume  before  us  only  contains  seven  of  the  "  more 
popular  of  these  lectures,  which,"  says  Mr.  Birrell  in  his 
preface,  "I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  reprint,  because 
the  law  on  the  subject  is  expected  before  long  to  engage 
what  is  sometimes  called  '  the  attention  of  Parliament.'  " 
But  why  only  the  "  more  popular  lectures  "  ?  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that,  even  under  the  guidance  of  the  genial 
author  of  OUter  Dicta,  the  study  of  copyright  is  likely  to 
become  a  popular  pastime.  There  is  pleasant  reading  in 
the  book  for  the  general  reader  interested  in  the  history 
of  literary  production,  but  there  is  much  duU  and  stiff 
reading  too.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lawyer  will  have 
little  use  for  the  book,  which  is  not  full  or  detailed  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  which  in  no  way 
supersedes  the  acknowledged  authorities.  From  the  pre- 
face quoted  above,  we  gather  that  Mr.  Birrell  addresses 
particularly  those  who,  in  the  near  future,  will  be  called 
upon  to  deliberate  on  Lord  Herschell's  Copyright  Amend- 
ment Bill ;  but  to  them,  also,  his  book  will  be  of  little 
service.  It  contains,  it  is  true,  quotations  from  the 
principal  clauses  of  that  Bill — which  may  be  obtaired  in 
full  from  the  Queen's  printers— but  it  does  not  contain 
what  the  members  of  Parliament  might  be  supposed  to  be 
in  need  of — detailed  criticisms  of  those  clauses,  suggested 
amendments,  lists  of  omissions.  It  must  surely  be  clear 
to  all  that  no  one  is  likely  to  enter  upon  the  thorny  path 
of  the  discussion  of  the  present  state  of  copyright  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  exigencies  of  business.  But 
Mr.  Birrell's  manual  is  not  for  business  men  who  want 
their  facts  tabulated,  cut  and  dried ;  who  detest  irre- 
levance, and  care  not  a  jot  for  the  humours  of  the 
discussion.  And  is  anyone  likely  to  need  a  new  exposi- 
tion of  the  copyright  law  when,  in    aU  probability,  that 
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law  will  be  completely  changed  in  the  course  of  a  few 

months  'i 

The  pleasant  reading  for  the  general  reader,  which  we 
have  referred  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  lectures,  which 
are  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  origin  and  subsequent 
liistory  of  copyright  before  the  Act  of  1842.  These 
lectures  are  written  in  a  bright  and  attractive  manner, 
full  of  the  quips  and  cranks  which  wo  always  look  for  in 
"birrelling,"  and  form  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  production  and  multiplication  of  books. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  they  add  anything  of 
importance  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  are  not 
blaming  Mr.  Birrell  for  this.  It  is  admittedly  writing  for 
the  "  general  "  public,  not  for  what  we  might,  perhaps, 
call  "professional"  bookmen. 

The  later  lectures  are  more  important  because  more 
controversial.  Lecture  V.  deals  with  the  enactments 
since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  contains  a  summary 
and  a  meagre  criticism  of  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842. 
Mr.  Birrell's  arguments  against  the  duration  of  copyright 
from  the  date  of  first  publication  strike  us  as  being, 
on  the  whole,  conclusive.  It  is  obviously  wrong  "  to 
throw  open  to  printers  the  early  and  uncorrected  editions 
of  a  work  at  a  time  when  the  later  and  corrected  ones 
are  still  protected,"  and  the  clauses  in  Lord  Herschell's 
new  Bill,  giving  copyright  for  an  author's  lifetime  and 
a  term  of  years,  offer  in  every  way  a  more  rational  and 
satisfactory  arrangement.  We  are  sorry  to  note  that  Mr. 
Birrell  does  not  draw  attention — at  least,  when  considering 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1842 — to  the  absurdities  of 
registration  at  Stationers'  Hall,  which  is  an  annoying  and 
perfectly  useless  formality. 

Mr.  Birrell  discusses  only  two  omissions  from  the  Act  of 
1842 — the  question  of  translation  and  the  right  of  dramati- 
sation of  novels.  The  new  Bill  deals  fully  with  these 
points,  but  Mr.  Birrell  thinks  "  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
do  more  than  prevent  the  bodily  appropriation  by  the 
dramatist  of  the  ipsissima  eerba  of  the  novelists."  In  this 
we  do  not  agree.  It  is  true  that  "  plots,  situations,  and 
scenes "  have  to  some  extent  become  common  property, 
but  it  should  not  be  difficult,  or  at  least  not  impossible,  to 
detect  and  prove  the  appropriation  of  plots,  and  situation, 
and  scene.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  appro- 
priation of  a  general  idea  and  the  deliberate  larceny  of  a 
whole  plot. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Birrell's  concluding  lectures  on  "  Literary  Larceny  "  and 
"  The  Present  Situation."  Both  are  fair  statements  of  the 
case,  but  the  weakness  of  both  is  that  they  offer  no 
suggestions  of  any  moment.  Of  the  general  character  of 
the  chapter  on  "Literary  Larceny"  the  concluding  para- 
graph is  a  fair  sample  : 

The  subject  of  literary  larceny  is  not,  from  the  lawyer's 

point  of  view,  one  of  much  importance,  while  from  the 

author's  it  may  safely  be  said  that  frankly  to  acknowledge 

indebtedness  has  always  been  a  tradition  honoured  in  the 

observance. 

The  subject  is  really  of  increasing  importance  from  the 

author's  point  of  view,  for  it  includes  the  vexed  question  of 

quotation  in  reviews  and  magazine  articles,  &c.,  which  Mr. 

Birrell  discusses  very  inadequately,  making  no  mention  of 

the  recent  important  case  of  the  Review  of  lleviews. 


Mr.  Birrell  touches  lightly  upon  the  queiition  of  news- 
paper "  pilfering,"  but  he  oilers  no  remedy  for  a  yeiy 
real  grievance.  All  who  have  read  Mr.  Moberly  Bell's 
evidence  before  the  Copyright  Commission  will  under- 
stand how  imperative  it  is  that  some  law  on  the  subject 
should  be  introduced. 

The  review,  too,  of  the  present  situation  with  which  the 
book  closes  is  altogether  inadecjuate.  If  Mr.  Birrell  had 
taken  the  new  Bill  clause  by  clause,  examining  and 
criticising,  he  would  have  rendered  a  signal  service  to 
literary  men  and  to  literature.  The  Bill  contains,  as  waa 
shown  in  these  columns  at  the  time  of  its  ajipearance,  a 
number  of  omissions  and  several  clauses  in  urgent  need 
of  amendment,  especially  in  relation  to  copyright  of 
lectures,  colonial  (particularly  Canadian)  and  international 
copyright.  But  he  has  contented  himself  with  long  quota- 
tions and  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Canadian  question, 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  discussed  at  all,  must  be  discussed  fully 
and  at  length,  for  it  is  crammed  with  complication';. 

There  is  in  this  last  chapter  a  digression  upon  the 
subject  of  the  relations  between  publisher  and  author 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  copjrright, 
but  which  we  welcome  as  containing  the  sanest  and  most 
unbiassed  utterance  on  this  question  which  we  have  come 
across  for  some  time. 


"  She  Certainly  Had  the  Finest  Hand  of 
Any  Woman  in  the  World." 

T}ie  "Perverse   Widow."     By  Arthur  W.  Crawley- Boevey. 

(Longmans.     428.) 

"  When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho-square.  It  is  said 
he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in 
love  by  a  perverse,  beautiful  widow  of  the  next  county  to 
him.  Before  tills  disappointment  Sir  Boger  waa  what  you 
call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped  with  my  Lord 
Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  duel  upon 
his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully  Dawson  in  a 
public  coffee-house  for  calling  him  youngster.  But  being 
ill-used  by  the  above-mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious 
for  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  though,  his  temper  being 
naturall}'  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless  of 
himself,  and  never  dressed  afterwards."  And  who  was 
this  perverse,  beautiful  widow  of  the  next  county  that 
wrought  such  a  change  in  the  Worcestershire  baronet ':" 
For  years  and  years  commentators  on  the  Spectator  have 
played  with  the  theory  that  it  was  Mrs.  Boevey,  the  Portia 
of  the  Xew  Atlantis  and  a  woman  of  note  ia  her  day. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  matters  very  little  ;  but  it 
is  a  sign  of  our  own  literary  times,  when  everything  is 
sooner  or  later  accounted  for  in  print,  that  a  volume 
weighing  five  pounds  and  three-quarters,  and  measuring 
superficially  twelve  inches  by  ten,  has  been  compiled  to 
answer  the  question  once  more  with  every  circumstance 
of  fulness.  The  title  explains  that  the  old  theory  is 
maintained:  The  "  Perverse  Widow":  Being  Pattages  from 
the  Life  of  Catherina,  wife  of  William  Boevey,  Esq.,  of 
Flaxley  Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

Sir  Roger  first  met  his  Fair  Cruelty,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, during  his  opening  term  of  office  as  sheriff.     She 
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certainly  had  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world, 
and  the  baronet's  heart  was  hers  in  a  trice.  Also  she  was 
a  reading  lady,  and  far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of  friend- 
ship, and  such  a  desperate  scholar  that  no  country  gentle- 
man could  approach  her  without  being  a  jest.  Sir  Eoger 
was  utterly  discomfited  in  her  presence,  and  yet — and  yet— 
"I  have  been  credibly  informed  that— but  who  can  believe 
half  that  is  said  ?— after  she  had  done  speaking  to  me,  she 
put  her  hand"  (it  was  certainly  the  finest  hand  of  any 
woman  in  the  world)  "to  her  bosom,  and  adjusted  her 
tucker."  Eumour  also  credited  her  with  calling  Sir  Eoger 
"the  tamest  and  most  humane  of  all  the  brutes  in  the 
country."  During  the  progress  of  his  suit  Sir  Eoger 
patched  the  western  door  of  his  stables  with  the  pads  of 
foxes ;  for  "whenever  the  widow  was  cruel  the  foxes  were 
sure  to  pay  for  it."  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  For  forty 
years  he  loved  her  without  return,  and  when  he  died  he 
bequeathed  to  her  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple  of 
silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels. 

So  much  for  the  Perverse  "Widow  of  the  realms  of  fiction, 
where,  indeed,  we  personally  are  very  willing  to  keep  her. 
If  Mr.  Crawley-Boevey  is  to  be  believed,  and  he  certainly 
has  made  out  a  good  case,  the  Perverse  Widow  of  fact, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Boevey,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
intelligence  and  influence.  She  lies  beneath  a  monument 
iu  "Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  tribute  to  her  memory 
may  be  read.  Among  her  chief  claims  to  remembrance  is 
her  share  in  founding  the  festival  of  the  three  choirs  at 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  "Worcester.  She  also,  as  we 
have  said,  figured  in  the  New  Atlantis  as  a  virtuous  dame, 
a  very  notable  distinction.  A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Boevej' 
serves  as  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  but  by  a  sad  mis- 
fortune we  are  denied  a  sight  of  the  finest  hand  of  any 
woman  in  the  world.  Besides  the  matter  to  the  immediate 
point,  Mr.  Crawley-Boevey  enters  exhaustively  into  the 
genealogy  of  families  connected  with  his  own.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  little  essay  in  portable  form 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  general  reader 
far  better. 


In  Search  of  Gold. 

Sand  and  Spinifex.     By  the  Hon.  David  "W.  Carnegie. 

(C.  A.  Pearson.) 
"What  is  spinifex  V  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  is  a  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  says  he  does  not  know 
its  right  name.  It  is  called  by  some  "  porcupine  grass  " 
— a  good  name,  surely  ;  others  murmur  Festuca  irritans, 
and  shudder.  The  name  of  the  plant  is  obscure  to  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  know  its  characteristics  right  well. 
Spinifex  covers  the  "West  Australian  wildernesses 
among  which  the  aborigines  roam  from  water-hole  to 
water-hole.  It  grows  in  hummocks  ;  it  pricks  the  feet  of 
men  and  camels  horribly ;  and  it  is  useful  in  only  two 
ways  :  it  binds  the  sand,  and  for  three  weeks  in  the  year 
its  bloom  makes  excellent  forage.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his 
party  saw,  while  exploring  the  West  Australian  wastes  for 
gold,  more  sand  and  spinifex  than  anything  else  ;  hence 
the  appropriateness  of  the  title  of  this  book,  which  is  the 
record  of  five  years'  pioneering  and  exploration  in  Western 
Australia. 


In  his  early  chapters  Mr.  Carnegie  gives  us  graphic  pic- 
tures of  Coolgardie  in  the  great  "rush"  of  the  early 
nineties.  Thither  Mr.  Carnegie  went  in  September,  1892, 
with  Lord  Percy  Douglas  (now  Lord  Douglas  of  Hawick), 
in  time  to  see  and  take  part  in  the  "rush  to  Hannan's." 
"Oh,  glorious  uncertainty  of  mining!"  he  exclaims,  re- 
calling those  days,  and  he  tells  us  that  one  of  the  "poor 
devils"  whom  he  saw  with  hardly  a  rag  to  his  back  "  has 
now  a  considerable  fortune,  with  rooms  in  a  fashionable 
quarter  of  London,  and  in  frock-coat  and  tall-hat  '  swells ' 
it  with  the  best ! "  A  grievous  contrast  to  the  Hannan 
rush  was  the  rush  to  "  Siberia  "  :  but,  at  least,  it  enabled 
Mr.  Carnegie  to  write  a  vivid  description  of  the  symptoms 
and  scenes  of  a  "  rush  "  in  a  mining  town : 

Once  clear  of  the  town,   what  a  strange  collection   of 
baggage  animals,  horses,  camels,  and  donkeys  I     What  a 
mass  of  carts,  drays,  buggies,  wheelbarrows,  handbarrows, 
and  many  queer  makeshifts   for   carrying  goods  —  the 
strangest  of  all  a  large  barrel  set  on  an  axle,  and  dragged 
or  shoved  by  means  of  two  long  handles,  the  proud  pos- 
sessor's belongings  turning  rouad  and  round  iuside  until 
they  must  surely  be  charred  into  a  most  confusing  jumble. 
Then  we  see  the  "  swagman  "  with  his  load  on  his  back, 
perhaps  fifty  pounds  of  provisions  rolled  up  in  blankets, 
with  a  pick  and  shovel  strapped  on  them,  and  in  either 
hand  a  gallon  bag  of  water.     No  light  work  this  with  the 
thermometer  standing  at  100'  in  the  shade,  and  the  track 
inches  deep  iu  fine,  powdery  dust ;  and  yet  men  start  off 
with   a   light   heart,    with   perhaps   a  two   hundred    mile 
journey  before  them,  replenishing  their  bundles  as  they  pass 
through  camps  on  their  road. 
Mr.  Carnegie  cared  little  for  financial  schemes  or  hum- 
drum mining,  and  accordingly  he  joined  in  one  prospecting 
expedition  after  another.     The  expeditions  were  conducted 
with  camels  and  horses,  or   with  camels  alone,  and  pro- 
gress depended  on  the  water  supply,  which  was  sometimes 
perilously  small  and  infrequent. .   The  cream  of  the  book  is 
the   narrative   of    a   prospecting   expedition   into   a   vast 
unknown   tract   of    Western    Australia,    the   crossing  of 
which    meant    a    thousand   miles    of    bee-line   travelling 
between  Coolgardie  and  Kimberley.     Mr.  Carnegie  pre- 
pares us  for  this  narrative  by  a  glowing  apolot/ia  of  the 
prospector's  life  and  aims.     We  cannot    even  summarise 
the   events  in   this   great  expedition  undertaken  by  this 
picked  band  of  explorers.     They  had  all  the  fun  and  all 
the  hardship  they  looked  for,  but  the  results  in  the  way  of 
gold-finding  were  nil.     Mr.  Carnegie  cheerfully  confesses 
on  the  433rd  page  of  his  book  that  "my  work  has  had  no 
better  result  than  to  demonstrate  to  others  that  part  of  the 
interior  that  may  best  be  avoided."     To  that  result  must 
be   added   this    excellent   book.      In   the   wilderness  the 
party  could  not  fail  to  meet  parties  of  the  aborigines ; 
and   we   will   conclude   by   quoting   a   dramatic    passage 
in    this    connexion.       One    day     the    party    approached 
unseen,  with  all  their  camels  and  baggage,  to  within  one 
hundred  yards  of   an  encampment.      Mr.   Carnegie   tlius 
describes  the  meeting : 

No  words  can  describe  the  look  of  terror  and  amazement 
on  the  faces  of  those  wild  savages.  Spellbound  they 
crouched  in  the  black  and  smouldering  ashes  of  the 
spinifex,  mouths  opeu  and  eyes  staring,  and  then  with 
one  terrific  yell  away  they  rau,  dodging  and  doubling 
until    a    somewhat   bushy  tufwood  tree   seemed  to    offer 
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them  means  of  escape.  How  many  there  bad  1>eeu  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  tree  harboured  three,  the  man,  woman, 
and  child,  that  we  had  Hrst  singled  out.  .  .  .  Even  to 
European  eyes  a  camel  is  not  the  commonest  of  beasts,  and 
since  those  people  had  never  seen  an  animal  larger  than  a 
dingo,  and,  indeed,  no  animal  save  this  and  the  spinifex 
rat,  their  surprise  may  well  be  imagined  on  seeing  a  thing 
as  large  as  their  whole  camp  marching  solemnly  along. 
Putting  down  the  caravan  we  approached  them,  and  from 
a  mad,  incoherent  yelling  their  protestations  gradually 
died  down  to  an  occasional  gulp  like  that  of  a  naughty 
child. 

Of  such  scenes  there  are  not  a  few  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 

interesting  pages. 


Notes  on  New  Books. 

Travel. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail. 

By  W.  F.  Cody  and  H.  Inm.vn. 

In  this  book,  written  by  Colonel  Henry  Inman  and  Colonel 
William  P.  Cody  ("  Buffalo  Bill  ")  in  collaboration,  we  plunge 
into  "  the  era  of  the  trapper,  the  scout,  the  savage,  aud  the 
passage  of  emigrants  to  the  goldfields  of  California  when  the 
only  route  was  by  the  overland  trail."  It  is  a  period  beloved 
of  boys,  who  know  it  through  the  heightened  descriptions  of 
yellow-back  writers.  Yet  in  these  pages  the  yellow  -  back 
writers  are  again  aud  again  justified  in  their  descriptions,  which 
are  not  more  thrilling  than  the  facts.  Take  the  Pony  Express, 
organised  in  ISliO  to  carry  letters  to  and  from  the  Californian 
goldfields : 

It  was  no   easy   duty ;    horse  and  human  flesh   were 

strained  to  the  limit  of  physical  tension.     Day  or  night, 

in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  under  the  darkest  skies,  in  the 

pale  moonlight,  and  with  only  the  stars  at  times  to  guide 

him,  the  brave  rider  must  speed  on.     Rain,  hail,  snow,  or 

sleet,  there  was  no  delay ;  his  precious  burden  of  letters 

demanded  his  best  efforts  under  the  stern  necessities  of  the 

hazardous  service ;  it  brooked  no  detention ;  on  he  must 

vide.      Sometimes  his   pathway  led  across  level  prau-ies, 

straight  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow.     It  was  oftener  a  zigzag 

trail   hugging  the  bank   of   awful  precipices,  and  dark, 

narrow  canons  infested  with    watchful  savages  eager  for 

the  scalp  of  the  daring  man  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter 

their  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  Indian  passages  in  this  book  are  even  more  fascinating 

with  their  stories  of  blood  and  treachery ;  or  you  may  turn  to 

the  story  of  the  famous  Kit  Carson,  and  sigh  for  such  a  life  as 

his.     The  book  is  admirably  illustrated,  and  gives  us  Fennimore 

Cooper's    world   iu    its    "  last    sprightly   runnings."      (Mac- 

millau.     10s.  6d.) 

From  Pekisj  to  Petersbuko.  By  Aunot  Eeid. 

Mr.  Arnot  Keid  travelled  overland  from  Pekan  to  Petersburg 
because  he  wished  to  reach  Europe  by  a  route  which  he  had  not 
before  traversed.  It  was  as  though  a  man  should  go  to  Man- 
chester by  the  Midland  Railway  because  he  was  a  little  weary 
of  the  London  and  North-Western.  Nor  does  Mr.  Reid  profess 
to  be  an  explorer  or  traveller  in  the  professional  sense.  "  I 
am  the  average  indoors  man,"  he  says,  with  engaging  frankness. 
His  friends  warned  him  against  the  journey,  but  he  had  a  mind 
to  take  it,  and  he  did,  and  finished  it  in  the  time  he  had  allowed 
himself— fifty  days.  It  cost  Mr.  Reid  and  his  small  party  about 
a  pound  a  day  per  head.  We  cannot  attempt  to  summarise  Mr. 
Keid's  journey  through  Chiuose  territory,  across  the  Desert  of 
Gobi,  aud  through  Siberia ;  but  we  cau  say  without  hesitation 


that  his  narrative  is  interesting  iu  every  page.  Mr.  Und  de*la 
with  the  mindonary  question  with  cx|ual  out<pokenn«M  And  ean. 
"There  is,  humanly  8])«aking,  no  probability  of  Christianizing 
China."  That  is  his  opinion,  but  he  puts  it  a  little  leM  abruptly 
when  ho  gives  the  iiuprcinona  he  received  iu  s  stay  of  two  dsyi 
in  a  missionary  family  : 

Apart  from  the  memory  of  gn«at  kindneM  and  great 
helpfulness,  the  stay  left  u]K>n  my  mind  a  double  im- 
pression. To  anyone  doubting  whether  miasionary  effort 
in  China  is  advisable,  the  impression  produced  would  be  to 
confirm  that  doubt.  To  anyone  believing  lit  rally  that  it 
is  the  clear  duty  of  Christians  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel,  the  impression  produced  would  be  a 
desire  to  help  still  further  those  people  who  are  conscien- 
tiously, zealously,  and  nobly  seeking  to  fulfil  that  duty. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Reid  commends  the  idea  of  a  Protected 
China  to  the  English-speaking  races — in  a  word,  an  Anglo- 
American  Protectorate  is  his  ideal.  Alas  !  the  Anglo-American 
Commission  adjourned  on  Monday — $i>te  die  — on  the  question  of 
an  Alaskan  boundary.     (Arnold.     Ts.  6d.) 

Round  the  World  on  a  Wheel.  By  J.  F.  Fraskb. 

This  book  is,  at  any  rate,  unique — that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
only  record  of  "  a  bicycle  ride  of  nineteen  thousand,  two 
hundred,  and  thirty-seven  miles,  through  seventeen  countries 
and  across  three  continents  "  ;  and  to  write  anything  new  is  an 
achievement.  The  riders— they  were  three  in  all :  the  author, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Lunn,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Lowe —travelled  east  from 
England  and  returned  from  the  west,  and  it  took  them  seren 
hundred  and  seventy-four  days  to  put  their  pneumatic  girdle 
round  the  globe.  This  was  longer  than  Puck,  but  then  his 
girdle  was  not  pneumatic.  The  principal  value  of  the  narra- 
tive is  its  truthfulness,  for  Mr.  Eraser  is  no  maker  of  litera- 
ture, and  we  do  not  gather  from  his  pages  that  the  travellers 
departed  far  from  the  norm  in  their  personalities.  iSuch  is 
the  increasing  friendliness  of  the  world  and  the  hvimaoising 
effect  of  a  prank  that  their  unpleasant  adventures  were  few 
and  trifling.  Indeed,  Mr.  Eraser  admits  that  they  were  nearer 
death  on  their  return  ride  through  London  streets  than  at  any 
other  time.  No  one  seems  to  be  so  assured  of  longevity  as 
the  professional  hairbreadth-escaper.     (Methuen.     <>s.) 

Science. 
Birds.  By  A.  H.  Evaxs. 

This  is  the  new  volume  of  that  excellent  series,  "The  Cam- 
bridge Natural  History."  It  is  a  large  octavo  volume  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pages,  containing  a  great  many  wood-block 
presentations  of  English  and  foreign  birds.  Mr.  Evans's  aim 
has  been  to  be  at  once  comprehensive  and  scientific,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  book  useful  to  the  tyro,  the  traveller,  and  the  more  or 
less  trained  ornithologist.  On  p.  3'29  we  have  an  interesting 
drawing  of  the  Dodo — a  miracle  of  ugliness  and  ineffectual 
wings.  And  here  is  the  condensed  natural  history  of  chis  detail 
of  the  day-before-yesterday  : 

The  Dodo  is  said  to  have  inhabited  forests,  to  have  swal- 
lowed pebbles,  to  have  uttered  a  cry  like  that  of  a  gosling, 
and  to  have  laid  one  large  white  egg  on  a  mass  of  grass. 
Hogs  and  other  imported  animals  seem  to  have  conduced 
to  its  extermination,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  man. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  admirably  produced ;  it  is  intereating 
to  notice  how  completely  wood -engraving  holds  its  own  in  this 
class  of  illustration.     (Macmillan.     17s.  net.) 

Volcanoes.  By  Prof.  T.  G.  BoNsrr 

A  question  interesting  to  child  and  man  is  answered  by  Prof. 

Bouncy,  iu  his  new  contribution  to  the  admirable  Progressive 

Science  Series.      Whence  comes  the  immense  eruptiTe   force 
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of  a  volcano  ?  The  longer  a  volcano  preserves  its  outward 
calm  the  more  violent  is  its  next  outbreak,  while,  jjer  contra, 
volcanoes  like  Stromboli,  which  are  always  active,  are  rarely 
explosive.  Steam — just  steam — supplies  the  force  with  which 
a  volcano  throws  up  lava,  rocks,  ashes,  or  mud ;  it  is  as  though 
a  kettle  had  boiled  over.  "Every  explosion,  every  discharge 
of  projectiles,  is  accompanied  by  a  jet  of  steam,  like  the  firing 
of  some  monstrous  gun."  The  sctJe  on  which  steam  is  some- 
times generated  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  facts  : 

M.  Pouque,  who  studied  an  eruption  of  Etna  in  1865, 
made  a  number  of  observations  in  order  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  water  which  was  discharged  from  the  vent  in 
the  form  of  steam.  Each  explosion,  he  estimated,  ejected 
about  seventy-nine  cubic  yards  of  water  in  this  condition, 
and  one  of  these  occurred  on  an  average  every  four  minutes 
for  about  100  days.  That  is  to  say,  the  discharge  amounted 
to  2,829,600  cubic  yards  of  water.  Moreover,  this  does  not 
adequately  express  the  quantity  emitted  from  the  volcano, 
for  a  lateral  crater  was  the  focus  of  this  eruption,  and  the 
one  at  the  summit  also  emitted  great  quantities  of  steam. 

This  is  the  answer  to  a  somewhat  elementary  question.  The 
ultimate  causes  of  "  vulcanicity  " — as  the  action  of  volcanoes 
is  called — are  still  to  seek.  But  Prof.  Bonney  is  able  to  write : 
"  I  am  sanguine  that,  to  borrow  an  appropriate  phrase  from  a 
child's  game,  '  we  are  getting  warm,'  and  that  our  successors, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  coming  century,  will  have 
got  much  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem."  (Murray. 
7s.  6d.) 

The  Science  of  Life.  By  J.  Ahthuk  Thomson. 

The  "  Victorian  Era"  series,  of  which  this  is  a  new  volume, 
has  a  refreshing  elasticity.  Here  we  have  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  evolution  of  the  science  of  biology.  The  preceding 
volume  was  a  monograph  en  Charles  Kiugsley,  the  next  will 
be  a  monograph  of  Tennyson,  and  after  that  will  come 
accounts  of  our  Foreign  Missions  and  a  history  of  Indian  life 
and  thought  since  the  Mutiny.  Mr.  Thomson's  contribution 
was  by  no  means  the  simplest.  To  put  into  such  concise  form 
the  achievements  merely  of  Darwin  and  Weismann  would  have 
been  difiicult ;  but  here  we  have  a  capable  and  readable 
survey  of  the  whole  field,  with  all  its  principal  labourers,  from 
Aristotle  onwards.  Mr.  Thomson  dedicates  his  work  to  Hseckel. 
(Blackie.     2s.  6d.) 

Verse. 

Milestones.  By  Prances  Bannerman, 

A  collection  of  poems  in  many  keys.  There  are  love  poems 
and  philosofihic  poems  and  romantic  poems  ;  and  all  are  quiet 
and  reserved,  though  none  are  strikingly  good.  All  are  above 
the  average,  and  the  book  is  an  interesting  reflection  of  a 
modem  temperament.  We  quote  for  its  literary  association 
these  lines  on  the  intruder  who  interrupted  Coleridge  in  the 
transcription  of  his  "  Kubla  Khan"  dream  : 

The  Man  from  Porlock. 
Person  from  Porlock,  nameless  man, 

If  it  were  known,  how  execrate  your  name  ! 
Who  to  our  endless  loss  of  "  Kubla  Khan  " 

Upon  your  dull  and  trivial  business  came. 
And  scattered  all  the  golden  store  of  dreams 

Lent  by  the  poet's  visions  of  the  night, 
That  now  as  Tantalus'  own  torment  gleams 

Elusive,  but  a  fragment  of  delight ; 
Nor  may  we  hear  the  Abyssinian  maid 

Sing  to  her  dulcimer  that  unknown  song. 
That  on  the  poet's  sleep  such  glamour  laid 

With  spells  that  to  the  circling  spheres  belong. 


To  bear  us  with  him  where  for  ever  runs 
The  sacred  river  of  tumultuous  streams, 

Lit  by  no  changeful  moons,  no  changeless  suns, 
Through  all  the  land  of  witchery  and  dieams. 

Though  long  in  kirkyard  rest  is  laid 

The  man  from  Porlock,  whose  gross  ear 
Heard  not  the  Abyssinian  maid — 

Though  he  is  dead  this  many  a  year — 
He  leaves  behind  an  endless  brood 

Dull  as  himself,  importunate — 
Always  too  soon  do  they  intrude. 

And  always  go  too  late  ! 

Miss  Bannermann's  verses  make  a  very  pretty  book. 
Richards.     3s.  6d.  net.) 


(Grant 


Messiah  Cometh. 


Theology. 

By  Georqe  Edward  Jelf. 

"That  Israel  maybe  saved"  is  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
from  the  infancy  of  the  Church  has  been  breathed  by  followers 
of  Christ.  The  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  Sacred  Scriptures 
has  produced  a  vast  body  of  controversial  literature,  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  at  this  time  any  grave  argument  should 
be  still  hidden  between  those  fretted  leaves.  The  warm  approval 
of  Rabbi  Ben-Oliel,  quoted  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  does 
not  suggest  that  Canon  Jelf,  at  any  rate,  has  discovered  any 
new  analogy  of  compelling  exactness  between  the  types  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Gospels.  But  if  a  re-statement  of  the  case  was  necessary,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  made  clearer  or  more  exhaustive  than 
that  which  is  to  be  found  here ;  while  the  writer's  tone  of 
sincere  conviction  and  earnest  piety  should  win  for  him,  if 
anything  might,  an  unprej  udiced  hearing  from  those  whom  he 
principally  addresses.     (A.  D.  Innes.     7s.  6d.) 


The  Tabernacle. 


By  William  Brown. 


It  is  "  in  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Church  "  that  Mr.  Brown 
unfolds  his  subject.  It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to 
rest  content  with  the  arcbasological  aspect  of  the  matter,  for 
the  author's  moral  and  theological  comparisons  are  not  striking. 
If  the  "  fal-lals  and  gewgaws  of  Aaron's  old  wardrobe  "  (to 
quote  Milton's  acid  phrase)  are  to  find  an  antitype,  it  must  be 
in  the  ritual  rather  than  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  that  which  constitutes  the  valuable  portion  of  his  treatise  — 
the  painful  reconstruction  of  the  migratory  fane — Mr.  Brown's 
work  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is  a  task  that  has  furnished 
occasion  for  diligent  ingenuity,  and  the  author  has  not  been 
found  wanting.  The  Tabernacle  and  its  rites  were  a  thiug  of 
beauty  ;  to  have  restored  them  to  our  comprehension  is  to  have 
established  a  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  (Oliphant,  Anderson 
&  Ferrier.     New  Edition.     3s.  6d.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The  Works  of  Silver. 


Edited  by  C.  G.  R.  Matthey. 


George  Silver's  "Paradoxes  of  Defence "  (1599)  is  a  treatise 
on  swordmanship,  and  a  commentary  thereon  that  has  not 
before  been  published,  "  Brief  Instructions  upon  My  Paradoxes 
of  Defence,"  are  here  printed  together  in  one  volume  with  a 
preface,  by  a  practical  swordsman,  who  subjects  Silver's 
theories  to  criticism,  and  evidently  intends  the  result  to  be 
studied  by  modern  gladiators.  This  being  so,  it  seems  to  us 
that  some  modernisation  of  Silver's  spelling  would  have  been 
wise,  for  your  gladiator  is  seldom  enough  of  a  man  of  letters 
to  want  long  s's,  v's  for  u's,  and  other  sixteenth  century 
typographical  peculiarities,  in  his  manuals.  But  for  hterary 
students  the  reprint  will  have  much  quaint  charm.    (Bell.  2 Is.) 
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Landmarks  ih  lNDn8TBL\L  History.         By  O.  F.  Waknek. 

Mr.  Warner  gives  au  exuellent  outliue  of  the  leiuliiig  facts 
of  Kuglish  iudustrial  history.  The  chief  features  of  particular 
developments  of  industry  or  commerce  are  grouped  under 
nineteen  heads,  including  "The  Manorial  System,"  "The 
Mercantile  System,"  "  The  Trading  Companies,"  "  Machinery 
and  Power,"  "Trade  and  the  Flag."  The  Free  Trade  Move- 
ment is  curiously  placed  under  "  Remedies  by  Legislation." 
An  arrangement  by  epochs  has  au  undoubted  attraction  for  the 
general  reader  and  the  unlaborious  student.  Perhaps  more 
attention  might  have  been  devoted  to  emigration  and  colonisa- 
tion in  the  present  century,  while  the  last  chapter  might  have 
been  made  more  useful  by  a  brief  accoimt  of  proposals  for  au 
Imperial  customs  union.  There  is  a  good  index  to  this  mass 
of  well-digested  information.     (Blackie.) 

Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  put  forth,  through  Mr.  Edward  Arnold, 
a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  his  learned  work.  The  Hielor;/ 
0/ the  Alphabet,  first  published  sixteen  years  ago.  The  author 
points  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  several  novel  theories 
which  he  enunciated  in  the  first  edition,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Glagolithic  Alphabet  and  of  the 
Eunes,  have  not  been  opposed.  The  second  edition  of  Prof. 
Edwin  K.  A.  Seligman's  work.  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of 
Taxation  (Macmillan),  is  practically  a  new  volume,  alterations 
and  additions  having  been  introduced  freely. 

To  the  pocket  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels  Mr.  Dent  has 
added  St.  Bonan'a  Well. 


began  life  with  a  high  ideal  of  paiatiug,  and  did  soiiie 
beautiful  pictures.  .  .  ." 

"  Some  people  say  I  still  paint  beautiful  piuturei,"  ha 
answered,  in  the  tone  of  one  demanding  justice. 

"  You  live  among  people  whoie  object  it  ii  to  make  you 
think  so." 

"You  are  still  almost  a  child,"  said  he.  "  Who  ha* 
been  putting  these  ideas  into  your  head  ?  " 

"They  are  ideas  that  have  grown  thereof  themselve*. 
About  you  I  simply  know,  because  I  love  you." 

Sir  Supert  did  go  back,  and  the  effort  cost  him  not  only 
his  hand's  skUl,  but  his  life. 

We  are  rather  puzzled  to  know  why  Miss  Shakespear  has 
called  her  novel  Rupert  Armttrong.  Sir  Bupert's  story 
does  not  emerge  from  the  g^eyness  of  background  till  near 
the  close  of  the  book,  while  the  lovo  story  of  Maurice 
Wootton  and  Clare  Wentworth  is  salient  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  at  least  as  well  done.  All  the  people  are 
drawn  with  distinction.  Agatha  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  portrait,  and  next  to  her  must  stand  her  lovely 
and  soulless  mother,  Lady  Armstrong,  at  whose  bidding 
Sir  Rupert  became  "  popular."  Beyond  doubt  Misa 
Shakespear's  best  novel,  Rupert  Armstrong  discloses  possi- 
bilities in  its  author  of  which  we  had  not  hitherto  sus- 
pected the  existence. 


Fiction. 

Rupert  Armstrong.  By  0.  Shakespear. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.) 
This  novel  is  scarcely  strong,  but  it  is  sane  and  just,  and 
it  well  deserves  to  be  called  charming.  It  is  full  of 
delicate  perceptions  and  appreciations,  especially  of  human 
character  when  under  the  influence  of  art.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  story  is  exclusively  artistic.  Sir  Rupert  was  a  great 
painter ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  popular  painter,  and 
might  have  been  a  great  one  had  he  chosen.  His  history 
is  told  by  his  daughter  Agatha,  who,  more  fortunate  than 
most  tellers  of  tales  in  the  first  person,  contrives  to  limn 
her  own  portrait  convincingly.  Be  it  said  that  the  portrait 
is  dignified  and  beautiful.  Only  three  people  knew  that 
Sir  Rupert  had  sold  his  soul  for  fame  and  money — Agatha, 
Sir  Rupert  himself,  and  their  friend  Maurice  Wootton. 
And  it  was  Agatha  who  aroused  Sir  Rupert's  somnolent 
conscience — that  conscience  whose  awakening  ended  in  so 
moving  a  tragedy. 

"  Father,  can't  you  go  back  again  and  paint  as  you  did 
then  ?  " 

My  words  seemed  to  move  him. 

"  One  can't  ever  go  back;  to  regret  is  the  biggest  of 
follies,  and  a  cowardice  too." 

"  I  wonder,"  I  said,  "if  the  regret  of  Adam  and  Eve  for 
Paradise  were  a  folly  or  a  cowardice  I  If  we  have  once 
walked  with  God,  can  we  go  from  His  presence  and  forget  ? 
I  believe  you  remember  in  flashes  while  you  are  painting 
these  things  you  do  now." 

.  .  .  He  looked  at  me  a  moment  with  something  like 
fear  in  his  astonishment.  .  .  . 

"  What  have  you  heard  about  me  ?  "  he  said.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  heard  very  little,"  said  I.      "  Only  that  you 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow,  J 

By  Wir-soN  BAKKErr  and 
The  Daughtbks  of  Babylox.  Eobeut  Hichexs. 

This  Mr.  Barrett  is  really  the  actor,  and  this  Mr.  Hichens 
really  the  author  of  The  Green  Carnation,  and  their  collabora- 
tion is  a  fact,  and  a  very  capable  one.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
approximately  Biblical,  and  the  story  is  the  story  that  the 
stage  already  knows.     (Macqueen.     6s.) 

Jane  Teeachki.  By  Hamilton  Aidk. 

A  novelist  of  the  old  school,  the  author  of  Poet  and  Peer  and 
Penruddocke  here  makes  a  re-appearance.  To  read  Mr.  Aide 
is  to  recapture  one's  youth.  "  The  World  asked,  '  Who  is  Miss 
Vincent  ?  '  and  the  answer  did  not  satisfy  that  great  critic  and 
busybody."  People  do  not  write  like  that  now.  The  story  is 
of  upper  circles  and  mystery  :  a  melodrama  in  evening  dress. 
Mr.  Aide  states  that  he  has  already  made  a  stage  version  of  it. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.     6».) 


The  Heart  of  Denise. 


By  S.  LiVETT  Yeats 


In  the  Chevalier  d'Auriac  Mr.  Yeats  achieved  a  good  romantic 
novel  of  its  type.  Here  we  are  among  chevaliers  and 
vicomtes  of  the  Court  of  Henri  of  Navarre.  Denise  tells  her 
own  story  and — to  the  author's  credit — she  tells  it  admirably. 
We  are  at  once  prepossessed  (if  she  is  not)  in  favour  of  M. 
de  Loignac,  Lieutenant  of  the  Guard,  who  was  "poor  as  a 
homeless  cat,  his  patrimony,  as  we  heard,  being  but  a  sword 
and  a  ruined  tower  somewhere  in  the  Correze."  The  other 
stories  in  the  book  are  shorter,  and  are  laid  mostly  in  India. 
(Longmans.     6s.) 

Two  Men  o'  Mendu'.  By  Waltxr  Raymond. 

This  story  by  the  author  of  Tryphena  in  Love  is  full  of 
the  fragrance  of  Zummerzetshire.  There  is  suffering  and 
homely  philosophy  and  gladness  such  as  country  folk  know. 
"  Father  and  daughter  jogged  along  together  high  up  on  the 
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open  down,  with  the  brown  heather  for  a  mile  or  more  on  each 
hand,  and  the  broad  valley  rich  and  green  stretching  far  away 
below.  Whito  homesteads  gleamed  between  the  orchards  and 
elm  trees,  aad  beyond  the  distant  hills  a  narrow  strip  of  sea 
glistened  in  the  sun.  Then,  as  they  passed  over  the  brow 
and  began  to  pick  their  way  down  the  stesp  road,  they  could 
look  down  upon  a  nest  of  thatched  roofs  and  see  people 
gathering  on  the  village  green.  '  Shipham,'  said  Solomon." 
(Longmans.     6s.) 

LoxE  Pine.  By  R.  B.  Townshexd. 

"  To  my  friends  in'Sintiago,  red  and  white,  and  in  memory 
of  a  brindled  bulldog " — that  is  Mr.  Townshend's  dedication. 
The  Santiago  is  not  the  famous  one,  but  a  township  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  story  is  of  Americans,  Spaniards,  and  Indians. 
"  The  Red  Indian  has  often  been  represented  as  apathetic," 
says  the  author.  "  He  is  not.  His  loves  and  hatreds  are 
intense."  In  Lone  Pine  we  have  testimony  to  this,  and  a 
variety  of  such  excitement  as  tales  of  "  greasers  ''  always  give. 
A  masculine  book.     (Methuen.     63.) 

Many  Way.s  of  Love.  By  Peed  Wuishaw. 

The  many  ways  of  love  were  those  in  vogue  in  the  Court 
and  times  of  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia.  Early  in  the 
story  the  heroine,  who  is  the  narrator,  is  entangled  in  a  briir 
bush  and  released  by  the  hero,  who,  to  her  remark  that  her 
dress  will  be  torn,  replies  :  "  Ha  I  ha  !  there  speaks  the  thrifty 
German  fraulein.  I  like  it ;  I  am  half  German  myself,  and 
the  other  half  wicked,  extravagant  English.  Now,  see,  my 
thrifty  German  half  says :  '  Spare  the  dress  and  detach,  by 
slow  labour  and  many  pricks,  the  thorns.'  My  English  half 
cries:  '  Perish  slow  labour  and  all  thrift,  and  let  the  skirt  go  I 
I  think  the  English  in  me  preponderates;  I  will  cut ! '  "  A 
good,  breezy  novel  of  love  and  intrigue  and  fighting.  (Dent. 
4s.  Gd.  net.) 
Off  the  High  Road.  By  Eleanor  C.  Price. 

"  Will  any  kind  people,  living  quietly  off  the  high  road, 
receive  a  person  in  serious  trouble,  homeless  and  friendless  ?  " 
That  advertisement  is  the  kernel  of  the  story.  Mrs.  Downes 
and  her  daughter  Jessie  became  the  kind  people,  an  I  their 
guest  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  development  of  the 
di'ama.  A  quiet  country  book  in  the  main,  with  more  emotion 
than  action,  and  continuous  interest.     (Macmillan.     (is.) 

The  Pbocession  of  Life.  By  H.  A.  Vachell. 

A  Californian  story,  full  of  local  character  and  colour. 
"California,"  we  read,  "is  like  a  girl  just  out — a-Hutttr  with 
self-consciousness.  .  ,  .  She  has  many  suitors,  but  will  she 
choose  the  right  man  ?  .  .  .  The  fellow  to  whom  she  is  at 
present  engaged  is  a  sorry  money-grabber,  who  will  desert 
her  when  her  gold  becomes  his."     (Sands.     6s.) 

Jock's  Ward.  By  Mrs.  Heruert  Martin. 

In  the  beginning  Ezra  Dunstau,  one  of  the  Peculiar  People, 
is  charged  with  manslaughter  for  permitting  his  child  to  die 
without  a  doctor's  assistance,  and  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
Whereupon  a  shrill  voice  cried :  "  A  blarsted  shyme,  too  I  How 
durs'  you  gi'  'im  six  months — 'im  as  wouldn't  'arm  a  bloomin' 
babby  I  "  That  was  Jock.  Subsequently  Dunstan  came  out, 
and  Jock — who  plays  the  part  of  Benignancy  tempered  with 
Whitechapel — takes  him  under  his  wing.  A  pretty,  if  some- 
what mechanical,  street  story.     (Pearson.     33.  6d.) 

The  Desire  of  Their  Hearts.  By  Margaret  Paekee. 

Miss  Parker  is  an  Australian  novelist,  and  her  latest  story 
will  please  those  who  like  a  novel  to  be  tender,  and  wholesome, 
and  neither  too  sad  nor  too  happy  in  its  ending.  We  like  the 
heroine  none  the  less  when  she  gives  up  her  idea  of  painting 
"  that  long  series  of  Tennyson's  women  whose  pictures  she  has 
already  sketched  in  her  own  mind."     (Jarrold.     6s.) 


Cicely  Vaughan.  By  Philip  Davenant- 

Cicely  is  thirty  and  unhappy,  so  unhappy  that  the  first  thing 
she  does  in  Chapter  II.  is  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pleasure  boat  with  her  penknife.  Presently  she  is  lying  on  the 
river  bank.  Although  she  had  "  gone  down  for  the  last  time," 
Cicely  talks  at  large  to  her  rescuer  for  two  pages  about  religion 
and  etiquette.  Asked  if  she  can  walk,  she  replies  :  "  I  can 
walk  if  you  will  help  me  ;  but  it's  far,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be 
taking  you  out  of  your  way  "  (she  had  just  taken  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river).  He  tells  her  :  "  I  am  Stephen  Fenwick  "; 
whereupon  the  would-be-drowned  young  lady  remembers  it  is 
her  birthday,  and  that  "You  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  me  in  to  dinner  to-night."     (Long.     63.) 

The  CuRi;  of  St.  Philippe.  By  Francis  W.  Grey. 

This  "  Story  of  French-Canadian  Politics"  opens  with  the 
appointment  of  the  new  cure  of  St.  Ephrem  du  Mile  End, 
and  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  discussions  on  church- 
builJing,  schools,  protective  tariffs,  water  and  drainage,  party 
intrigues — everything,  in  fact,  that  one  does  not  want  in 
a  novel  and  does  not  love  in  a  blue-book.  (Digby,  Long 
&  Co.     6s.) 

Frank  Redland,  Recruit.  By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 
By  the  author  of  Trewinnot  of  (lay's.  Here,  however,  are  no 
medical  students  ;  the  story  is  a  domestic  drama,  with  a 
choleric  Squire  (who  cut  off  his  port  for  twelve  months,  on  an 
average,  once  a  week)  as  a  prominent  figure.  "  If  Frank 
Redland  was  a  fool,"  says  the  author,  "  he  was  at  least  a  hand- 
some one,  with  his  frank  smile,  merry  brown  eyes,  and  fair 
hair."  This  description  should  endear  him  to  the  sex  which 
reads  novels.  The  story  is  conventional  in  manner  and  more 
interesting  than  many.     (Long.     6s.) 

Wicked  Rosamond.  By  Mina  Sandeman. 

The  adjective  is  unnecessary,  Rosamond's  wickedness  being 
patent.  Her  attempt  to  murder  her  husband  by  means  of  a 
poisoned  pair  of  gloves  supplied  to  her  by  a  music-hall  lady, 
from  a  recipe  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  has  only  to  be  men- 
tioned. A  story  of  a  perverted  nature,  compact  of  unpl-iasant 
and  incredible  incidents.     A  cure  for  good  spirits.     (Long,   (is.) 

Fran(^ois  the  Valet.  By  G.  W.  Appleton. 

A  slangy  story  of  mystery  and  crime.  "  '  By  Jove  I  '  said 
Jimmie,  '  there's  a  bit  of  romance  for  you ;  and  you'd  scatter 
your  silly  old  brains  about  Ogilvie's  carpet,  would  you  'f '  " 
There  is  a  place  in  the  book  called  Addlehead,  and  a  girl  is 
"  folded"  to  Hubert's  breast.  But  the  author  is  high-spirited 
and  extremely  pleased  with  his  story.     (Pearson.     6s.) 

Mary-  Unwin.  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn. 

The  heroine  of  this  story,  by  the  author  of  .1  Fellow  0/ 
Trinity,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Cowper's  friend.  The  new 
Mary  Unwin  is  a  vicar's  daughter.  Throughout  the  book  the 
cour.'e  of  true  love  runs  roughly,  and  duns  are  continually  at 
the  door-beU ;  but  then,  just  in  time,  Mary  unexpectedly 
becomes  a  rich  man's  heiress,  and  all  is  well.  There  are  pictures. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 

Accessory  After  the  Fact.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  title-page  of  this  book  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  continuous  novel.  Yet  the  title  covers  only 
the  first  of  nine  stories,  or  about  one-fifteenth  part  of  the 
book.     This  is  not  commendable.     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Teill.  By  Dick  Donovan. 

Sixteen  cases  in  which  Vincent  Trill  aids  sixteen  laurels  to 
"  the  many  he  had  earned."  and  proves  himself,  to  the  author's 
satisfaction,  to  be  "  the  shrewdest  and  cleverest  detective  of  bis 
time."     (Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 
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The  Encore. 


The  artist  was  playing  the  Fantasia  of  Schumann,  where- 
through, as  Schlegel's  translator  hath  it,  "  there  runs  a 
note  whose  gentle  tone  Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone  Who 
lists  with  care  extreme." 

"I  have  often  tried,"  said  the  giggling  woman  behind 
me,  "to  get  her  to  wear  the  usual  things;  but  she's 
obstinate  in  her  way." 

The  (chivalrous  man  beside  her  who  kept  one  polite  ear 
for  the  giggle  and  borrowed  the  other  occasionally  for  the 
music,  was  distressed  by  the  nforzandos  which  seemed  to 
hammer  indecorously  at  the  concrete  mass  within  him 
which  he  mistook  for  the  door  of  a  delicate  imagination. 

"Wants  sympathy;  is  a  bit  hard,"  he  was  heard  to 
murmur. 

In  front  of  me  the  joke  was  evidently  intense,  though 
its  contraband  nature  could  be  guessed  from  the  startled 
blush  on  the  face  of  the  girl  in  shimmering  green.  It 
was  a  face  that  a  photographer  would  have  tilted,  impart- 
ing to  it  the  witchery  of  silly  innocence  :  one  might  have 
pursued  and  lost  the  well-beloved  a  dozen  times  in  an 
hour's  scrutiny  of  its  pretty  colouring  under  lifted  eye- 
brows, its  paltry,  vulgar  mirth,  its  defiant  yet  pathetic 
embarrassment  in  detection.  By  her  side  was  a  girl  in 
stripes  of  black  who  might  have  sat  for  Demureness 
personified.  Her  teeth  and  lips  retreated  as  before  some 
bullying  kiss ;  an  indolent  gentleness  shone  from  her.  Yet 
it  was  from  her  that  proceeded  the  mirth-extorting  glance 
which  made  the  girl  in  green  turn  her  head  to  the  right, 
suffocating  with  the  torment  and  delight  of  repressed 
laughter. 

The  singer  was  their  quarry.  She  had  come  on  in  a 
pink  satin  skirt,  answering  shimmer  for  shimmer  to  the 
garb  of  the  girl  in  green.  Her  small  contralto  seemed 
drowned  in  the  loud  chord  of  colour. 

The  artist  was  playing  in.  modo  duna  leggendario  ;  a  legend 
of  long  ago  when  a  man  whose  elated  soul  heard  and 
rehearsed  the  melodies  of  an  authentic  optimism  clouded 
and  subtilised  them,  at  his  own  whim  made  them  harsh 
or  delicate,  thorned  them  with  difficulties,  forbad  them  to 
speak  outright,  and  by  allegiance  to  his  own  magical 
temperament  eluded  the  understanding  of  the  crowd. 

The  chivalrous  listener  grew  sheepishly  dissatisfied 
with  his  equivocal  position.  He  continued  to  acquiesce, 
however,  with  the  rippling  fatness  beside  him  which 
exuded  criticism  of  the  artist's  bare  arms:  it  was  pene- 
trating into  the  arcana  of  Art  to  sit  next  someone  who 
had  helped  the  singer  to  make  up  and  could  discuss  the 
factitious  merits  of  her  eyebrows  and  complexion. 

His  conscience  voiced  an  extenuating  word  :  "  She's  a 
fine  pianist." 


A  muffled  peal  from  the  girl  in  green,  backed  by  a  glint 
in  the  eyes  of  her  demure  companion,  who  wan  gloating 
with  secret  relish  over  her  perfidious  disdain  of  music, 
rebuked  him.  It  was  a  triple  fortt,  representing  to  thoin 
mere  piano-banging,  which  inspired  their  mirth.  Eamcst 
and  solf-possesaed,  thinking  of  nothing  but  music,  the 
artist  subsided  on  the  common  chord  of  C,  and  a  sound  of 
applause  broke  forth. 

"  She  hasn't  done  yet,"  said  the  chivalrous  man. 

Somehow  at  this  moment  one  knew  him  entirely.  He 
had  helped  to  rob  us  of  Schumann,  but  he  had  disclosed 
himself.  He  was  the  typical  sportsman  :  length  was 
tedious,  but  g^eat  length  was  record-breaking,  worth 
backing.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  Miss  B. — she  was 
beating  the  others. 

The  clarity  of  the  triumphal  march  brought  about  no 
perceptible  alleviation  of  the  amused  puzzlement  of  the 
faces  around  me  ;  for  a  moment  I  was  blind  to  them. 

The  fantastic,  tripping  passages  of  short  notes,  a  sealed 
mystery  to  undedicated  fingers,  seemed  to  liberate  space 
as  though  before  fairy  feet  the  stolid  walls  receded, 
amplifying  the  room  for  the  roving  fancy,  creating  avenues 
of  open-  doors,  mellowing  and  vivifying  the  prodigfious 
luminosity  of  the  gilded  room  and  dissolving  the  fixed 
stuffiness  of  the  air. 

Before  me  the  demure  girl  convinced  herself  of  delicacy 
by  yawning  into  her  palm. 

The  peroration  came :  for  me  suddenly,  tamely.  Human 
life,  so  persistent  in  its  obtrusion,  so  determined  not  to 
refrain  from  exhibiting  its  most  characteristic  gestures  or 
eclipse  its  imperious  geniality  for  any  music  of  God  or 
man,  dulled  me  to  the  happenings  of  the  tone-world. 

The  end  came,  I  say.  Whereupon  the  chivalrous  man 
said :  "  We  ought  to  give  her  an  encore,  I  think."  And 
they  did  I  These  bored  listeners,  these  clandestine  gossips, 
these  critics  of  clothes,  deliberately  protracted  their 
sufferings,  deliberately  asked  for  one  more  message  from 
that  world  of  tone-poetry  whose  language  meant  nothing 
to  them.  And  in  the  benediction  of  their  amazing 
patronage,  across  the  endless  gulf  that  separates  the  artist's 
soul  from  the  painstaking  imitation  of  one,  Schumann's 
interpreter  bowed  and  withdrew. 


Paris  Letter. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

M.  Gaston  Desohamps  in  the  Ttmps  laments  the  deplor- 
able mediocrity  of  contemporary  literature  and  the  dearth 
of  masterpieces.  "  Never  were  masterpieces  so  rare  as 
at  this  present  moment.  Nearly  every  place  is  to  be  taken. 
The  retreat  of  a  worn-out  dilettantism,  the  abdication  of  a 
blatant  and  impotent  pornography,  open  up  illimitable 
perspectives  to  all  the  young  people  who  still  desire  to  make 
us  listen  to  a  word  of  certitude  or  reveal  to  us  a  mystery 
of  beauty."  M.  Deschamps  does  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  literature  to-day  in  France  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  insignificances.  This  is  not  precisely  the 
moment  to  clamour  for  masterpieces  when  a  whole  country 
is  living  in  a  thrilling  sensational  serial,  when  our  sole 
preoccupation  lying  down  at  night  is  the  expectation  of 
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the  next  morning's  sensation.  Demoralised  as  we  all 
are  here  by  much  futile  reading  of  newspapers,  much 
futile  impassioned  talk,  who  is  to  find  leisure  and 
silence  for  the  composition  of  masterpieces  ?  The  writers 
themselves  have  left  their  libraries  and  gone  down  into 
the  arena,  where  some  of  them,  alas!  are  cutting  very 
lamentable  figures  indeed.  M.  Jules  Ijemaitre,  so  witty 
and  amazingly  clever  till  now,  is  furnishing  us  with  proof 
that  the  wittiest  man  of  letters  may  be  a  complete  nin- 
compoop, and  that  the  man  who  can  talk  delightfully 
about  books  may  not  always  be  relied  upon  to  talk  of 
public  matters  with  sense  or  decency. 

One  accomplished  literary  tradesman  of  my  acquaintance 
alone  has  preserved  his  head  in  the  general  loss  of  reason, 
not  to  his  credit  will  I  own.  For  this  absolute  sacrifice  of 
every  personal  and  private  interest  to  the  great  question  of 
the  hour  reveals  the  permanent  chivalry  and  disinterested- 
ness that  may  be  looked  for  in  French  character.  When 
asked  his  opinion  on  the  "  Affaire,"  my  worthy  trader  in 
books  and  articles  replied,  in  terms  befitting  a  spirit  so 
properly  commercial  as  his  :  "  All  I  know  about  the  miser- 
able business  is,  that  literature  is  at  a  standstill." 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  Gyp  has  been  able  to 
snatch  a  few  odd  moments  from  her  embittered  pursuit  of 
the  Jews,  and  her  deadly  feud  with  the  partisans  of 
Truth  and  Justice,  to  write  a  bright  and  amusing  booklet 
— Monsieur  de  Folleuil.  It  is  the  thousandth  repetition  of 
Gyp,  always  the  same  dialogued  attack  upon  society  and 
foreigners,  always  and  inevitably  an  exposure  of  Gyp's 
amiable  contempt  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  un- 
authentic titles.  She  seems  to  regard  foreigners  as  Jews. 
Both  inspire  her  with  loathing  and  aversion.  An  innocent 
preference  for  afternoon  tea  provokes  her  scorn,  because  it 
is  an  English  habit.  Gyp's  war  cry  is  France  for  the 
French  !  She  would  expel  all  foreigners,  all  Protestants 
and  Jews.  She  maintains  that  French  national  character 
is  essentially  Catholic,  that  a  French  Protestant  is  an 
anomaly,  an  absurdity,  and,  in  consequence,  as  something 
supremely  anti-national,  his  existence  justifies  his  per- 
secution. 

The  opening  dialogues  of  Monsieur  de  Folleuil  treat  wittily 
and  with  ferocious  contempt  of  the  appalling  and  un- 
forgettable catastrophe  of  the  Bamr  de  Charife.  Folleuil 
returns  from  a  long  search  for  his  cousin's  servant,  who, 
having  left  the  Bazar,  rushed  back  into  the  flames  to  the 
rescue  of  the  victims. 

"  I  say,"  remarks  the  old  marchioness,  a  delightful  old 
Frenchwoman,  who  has  a  tongue,  and  knows  how  to  use 
it,  "  except  the  servants,  and  a  few  admirable  exceptions, 
they  weren't  very  chic,  the  men  !  There  were  not  many 
dead  or  wounded  among  the  men  ?  " 

"  There  were  only  about  two  hundred  at  the  Bazar, 
they  say,"  replies  a  young  man. 

"So  much  the  better,"  says  the  old  marchioness.  "If 
there  had  been  more  all  the  women  would  have  been 
burnt." 

She  is  stiU  more  pitiless  in  the  next  dialogue — Revirement : 

"  I  hear  my  nephew  behaved  like  a  cad,"  she  remarks 
to  Folleuil. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  every  one  can't  be  a  hero,"  Folleuil  says. 
"  I  mightn't  have  done  better." 


"You  would  have  walked  off,  and  never  looked  behind 
you." 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  I  might,  perhaps,  not  have  aocom- 
plished  any  sensational  rescue." 

"They  say  that  my  nephew  escaped,  knocking  down 
every  one  in  his  way  with  unheard-of  brutality." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  they  did  say;  but  now,"  he  ex- 
plains, "  somebody  having  hit  upon  the  new  and  profound 
idea  that  it  is  more  meritorious  to  raise  than  to  follow  the 
current,  everybody  rushed  to  do  it,  and  then,  you  see,  this 
frankness  was  very  awkward.  Society  is  shaky  enough, 
without  striking  another  blow  at  it." 

It  is  a  pity,  he  admits,  that  the  men  were  not,  if  not 
heroes,  at  least  gentlemen ;  but  he  thinks  it  better  to 
stick  to  the  new  version,  and  tone  facts  down.  A  lady  of 
dubious  title  enters,  and  begins  to  deplore  the  abominable 
campaign  against  the  men,  which  attacks  the  aristocracy. 
The  old  marchioness  maintains  that  the  campaign  is  justi- 
fiable since  the  men  behaved  abominably.  Mme.  de 
Eirfray  begins  : 

"Among  the  men  I  know  who  were  at  the  Bazar 
when  the  fire " 

Folleuil  interrupts  her :  "  What,  you  know  men  who  were 
there  when  the  fire  broke  out !     You  are  lucky  I  " 

She,  laughing:  "They  were  there  that  very  day,  and 
even  a  part  of  next  day  ;  but  by  4  o'clock  it  was  all  over. 
There  was  nobody.  They  had  all  gone  away  half-an-hour 
before  the  fire  began,  or  arrived  five  minutes  afterwards. 
But  I  know  about  fifteen  who  were  really  there." 

Folleuil :  "  What  I  You  know  fifteen  men  who  were  at 
the  Bazar  ?  It's  Uke  the  man's  drill.  He  bought  it  for 
a  hunting  suit,  and  he  was  assured  that  in  the  wash  it  only 
shrank  three  mOtres  in  a  piece  of  sixty  ;  but  when  it  was 
washed  he  found  he  had  fallen  precisely  on  the  very  three 
metres  that  shrank,  just  as  you  fell  on  the  fifteen  men  who 
were  at  the  Bazar." 

Not  for  nothing  does  Gyp  bear  the  name  of  Mirabeau. 
She  does  not  spare  her  own  class  any  more  than  her 
neighbours.  H.  L. 


Things  Seen. 

The  Flock. 

Aeons  ago  the  receding  sea  had  left  the  hill  town  three 
miles  inland,  and  on  the  pastures  thus  reclaimed  black 
cattle  grazed,  rushes  waved,  and  tiny  channels  of  water 
felt  for  their  level  among  the  sand-hills.  When  the  sun 
shone  it  was  as  if  those  pastures,  that  the  sea  and  the 
world  had  alike  forgotten,  said:  "Our  new  clothes— are 
they  not  gay?"  for  the  waters  sparkled,  and  the  rushes 
changed  in  the  breeze  from  grey  to  silver.  By  night,  from 
a  window  in  the  hill  town,  I  could  see  beyond  the  dim 
pastures  the  lights  of  the  great  ships  going  on — always 
going  on ;  by  day  I  could  see  the  shepherds  busy  with 
their  flocks,  and  the  burly  little  tramp  steamers  pushing 
their  way  up  the  river  that  coiled  through  the  pastures. 
At  sunset  the  level  rays  of  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  white 
stone  quay  half-way  up  the  river  where  the  tramp  steamers 
unloaded — sparkled,  too,  in  the  solitary  window  of  a  hut — 
a  mission  chapel,  so  I  had  been  told — perched  on  a  sand 
dune  behind  the  quay.  Never  a  Sunday  evening  passed 
but  a   man,  old,   thin,    eager,   his  coat-tails  flying,   left 
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tlie  town,  descended  the  hill,  and  strode  across  the 
pastures,  that  the  sea  and  the  world  had  forgotten, 
to  the  hut  perched  on  tlie  sand  dune  behind  the  (juay. 
When  I  asked  who  formed  his  congregation,  they 
replied:  "  O,  just  the  sailors  of  the  tramp  steamers." 
Came  an  evening,  a  cruel  evening,  when  mist  rose  from 
the  marshes,  when  rain  drove  across  the  pastures  and  the 
wind  blew.  On  that  evening  I,  ever  curious  in  such 
matters,  followed  the  old,  eager  man.  And,  after  an  hour's 
buffeting  with  the  elements,  I  came  alongside  the  hut — 
and  entered.  The  altar  was  a  deal  table  covered  with  a 
sail,  discoloured  by  a  thousand  storms.  Above  the  altar 
was  a  board,  and  roughly  carved  upon  it  was  this  plea : 
"  Wiien  all  else  declines,  let  the  noontide  of  Thy  grace  and 
peace  remain."  By  the  side  of  the  altar  sat  the  preacher, 
and  the  room  contained  one  other  person.  There  we  three 
waited,  while  about  us  the  elements  screamed,  and  whistled, 
anil  hooted.  At  length  the  preacher  rose.  "  The  sacri- 
fices of  God,''  he  began  mechanically,  "  are  a  broken 
spirit."  The  wind  howled.  He  paused,  looking  sorrow- 
fully around  the  room  ;  suddenly  the  shadows  left  his  face, 
his  eyes  gleamed,  and,  bending  forward,  with  outstretched 
arms,  he  cried  aloud  the  thought  that  had  come  to  him  : 
"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name 
— "  he  murmured.  The  rest  was  lost  in  the  wind,  but  the 
ol<l  man's  lips  moved  on. 


Youth. 


It  was  Euskin's  birthday,  and  I  chose  for  the  place 
of  my  meditation  the  Turner  Eoom  at  the  National 
Gallery.  In  the  midst  of  the  wide  floor  I  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  of  English 
landscape  painters.  There  was  the  life  history  of  a  genius, 
of  an  art,  displayed  in  rows  three  deep  upon  the  spacious 
walls.  Work  so  diverse  that  taken  severally  you  might 
have  declared  of  this  and  that  picture  that,  from  whatever 
hands  they  came  into  being,  certainly  they  were  not  the 
work  of  one.  Here  the  gulf  was  bridged,  and  by  multiple 
gradations  the  fruit  of  one  man's  infinite  diligence  mani- 
fested its  essential  unity.  By  dint  of  frequenting  the  place 
for  many  years  I  have  become  wise  about  some  of  these 
canvases. 

I  had  been  sitting  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  dazzling  sun  and  sea,  "  Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus," 
when  a  couple  of  ladies  strayed  through  the  entrance.  A 
girl  of  f our-and-twenty,  the  elder ;  she  brought  with  her 
a  breath  of  the  History  Tripos ;  a  good  second  two  years 
ago  I  instinctively  placed  her.  She  might  be  expected  to 
know  her  Kuskin  by  heart.  The  other  was,  perhaps,  her 
younger  sister;  between  child  and  woman,  sweet  and 
wholesome;  alert,  intelligent,  breezy.  As  they  came  on 
she  swept  her  frank  eyes  round  the  bewildering  galaxy, 
and  her  countenance  fell.  Well  it  might,  in  view  of  so 
largo  an  enterprise.  Fancy  beginning  Turner!  She 
turned  with  a  gesture  of  appeal  to  her  companion,  and 
her  lips  opened : 

"  But,  Aggie,"  she  said,  "  these  are  all  the  same  pictures 
as  last  year! " 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

LoKD  EowTON  was  a  fully  and  freely  commenting  party  to 
the  publication  of  the  Disraeli  correspondence  in  the  Peel 
Papers.  As  the  literary  executor  of  I>ord  Beaconsfield 
his  permission  is  necessarily  obtained  before  any  letter  of 
Lanl  Beaconsfield's  can  be  put  into  print  for  general 
circulation.  Of  course,  Mr.  C.  8.  Parker  could  have  pub- 
lished surreptitiously  the  letter  which  has  been  everywhere 
quoted  to  show  that  Disraeli  sought  ofHce  from  Peel, 
though  he  afterwards  denied  that  he  had  done  so ;  and  he 
could  have  taken  the  risk  of  Lord  Ikiwton's  applying  for 
an  injunction  against  the  further  circulation  of  the 
volumes.  jBut  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary— and  the  announcement  is  one  which  will  be  read 
with  equal  pleasure  by  the  partisans  of  Peel  and  the  par- 
tisans of  Disraeli — the  letter  that  is  supposed  to  criminate 
the  memory  of  Disraeli  was  specially  submitted  by  the 
Hon.  George  Peel  to  Lord  Rowton,  who  gave  his  special 
sanction  for  its  publication.  At  present  the  only  solution 
to  this  mystery  of  Disraeli's  denial,  made  a  few  years 
later,  is  that  he  had  meanwhile  forgotten  having  written ; 
but  Lord  Eowton  is  arranging  to  make  a  search  among 
the  Beaconsfield  papers  for  anything  that  may  throw  a 
further  light  on  the  singular  incident.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that,  in  Lord  Rowton's  opinion,  there 
is  nothing  to  suppress  or  to  conceal — though  there  may  be 
something  to  examine  and  explain — in  the  political 
memoirs  of  his  late  chief. 


Not  equal  in  importance  to  the  Peel  Papers,  but  really 
no  mean  second  to  them,  are  the  Hardwicke  papers,  just 
bought  in  their  thousands  by  the  British  Museum.  Secret 
as  some  of  these  letters  were  when  they  were  penned  by 
George  II.,  George  III.,  Pitt,  Fox,  Bute,  and  the  rest, 
they  are  not  more  confidential  than  many  in  the  Peel 
collection ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  earlier 
than  those  now  published,  and  published  almost  without 
offence,  by  the  representatives  of  the  g^eat  Sir  Robert. 
No  work  ever  issued  before  these  Peel  Papers  has 
shown  Englishmen  so  clearly  how  they  are  governed  ;  and 
as  the  Hardwicke  Papers  will  supplement  that  fascinating 
disclosure,  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  read,  selected, 
and  edited.  They  are  now  all  of  a  heap  ;  and  to  make  a 
mere  list  of  them  for  the  saleroom  was  the  work  of  a 
month.  But  an  editor  of  materials  which  are  essentially 
the  materials  of  our  country's  history  ought  not  to  be  hard 
to  find.  The  tastes  of  the  present  Ijord  Hardwicke  are  not 
those  of  the  historian  or  the  antiquary,  which  is  perhaps 
lucky,  as  he  has  his  own  fortune  to  make,  and  is  likely 
enough  to  be  a  success  as  a  stockbroker. 


Sir  Wiixiam  Harcoubt  is  the  possessor  of  a  tempera- 
ment that  cannot  be  idle,  and  that  can  hanlly  be  aloof. 
Let  no  one  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  feels  in  his  element 
while  he  is  sunning  himself  at  Cannes.  A  letter  to  the 
Times  on  Ritualism  is  not  by  any  means  the  full  measure 
of  his  activity ;  and  when  he  read  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Samuel  Soiith's  amendment  to  the  Address  he  longed  to 
scent  the  battle  once  more,  and  to  cry  out  with  Achilles, 
"  You  shall  know  the  difference  now  that  I  am  back  again." 
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The  truth  is,  and  his  letters  to  private  friends  show  it, 
that  Sir  William  wearies  of  his  life  of  leisure.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  prolonged  ;  and  the  House  will  soon 
he  listening  to  rattling  speeches  from  him  in  his  strangely 
new  capacity  as  a  "  private  member." 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  W.  K.  D'Arcy  was  married  by  special 
licence  to  Mrs.  Nutting.  Mr.  D'Arcy  is  the  Australian 
millionaire  who  gave  commissions  to  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Bume-Jones  for  the  beautiful  tapestries  that  are  now 
among  the  great  attractions  of  the  New  Gallery  exhibition. 
They  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  back  to  Stanmore  Hall, 
Middlesex,  whither  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Arcy  have  preceded 
them. 


The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  are  much  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  latest  picture  they  have  acquired  for  their  Art 
Gallery.  They  have  arranged  to  buy  from  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Hobley  his  charming  picture,  "The  Shaft  of  Light," 
showing  a  long  streak  of  sunshine  penetrating  the  interior 
of  a  byre  and  lighting,  in  particular,  with  "  refined  ver- 
milion "  the  ears  of  a  white  calf.  It  was  hung  in  rather  a 
comer  in  the  last  Eoyal  Academy,  and  the  only  wonder  is 
that  it  has  waited  till  now  to  find  a  purchaser  at  the  very 
moderate  price  at  which  it  was  marked. 

A  RECENT  engagement  of  considerable  public  interest 
raises  once  more  the  familiar  question  of  the  appropriate- 
ness or  otherwise  of  a  marriage  of  inequality  in  years.  The 
old-fashioned  English  novel,  especially  that  written  by  a 
maiden  lady,  often  presented  the  situation ;  and  it  was 
generally  represented  as  a  rather  quaint  and  modest  thing 
for  feminine  May  to  unite  in  marriage  with  masculine 
December.  French  and  Italian  literature,  on  the  contrary, 
made  such  unions,  and  their  end  was  invariably  ironical. 
Then  a  slight  change  came  over  the  English  novelist's  out- 
look, so  that  when  George  Eliot  married  a  young  woman 
to  an  elderly  man,  the  elderly  man  at  least  had  the  grace 
to  die  in  time  for  the  young  widow  to  wed  a  second  hus- 
band, who  was  her  contemporary.  English  fiction  has  yet, 
perhaps,  to  speak  the  truth.  It  is  constantly  afraid  that 
derision  will  be  meted  out  to  relationships  in  novels  which 
in  actual  life  are  perfectly  familiar,  which  excite  no  smUe, 
and  which  work  out,  against  aU  theory,  with  absolute 
success.  Harry  Esmonde,  for  instance,  remains  almost  the 
only  man  in  Englisli  fiction  who  has  married  a  woman 
older  than  himself.  No  other  author  has  dared  to  put  into 
fiction  a  situation  which  is  familiar  and  dignified  in  fact, 
and  of  which  Thackeray's  own  family  has  since  afforded  a 
delightful  illustration. 


Leo  XIII.  has  a  certain  amount  of  literary  fastidious- 
ness ;  but  he  probably  will  not  trouble  to  disown  the  little 
joke  that  has  been  put  into  his  mouth,  d  propos  of  the 
installation  of  the  electric  light  in  the  Vatican:  "They 
cannot  say  that  I  love  darkness  any  longer."  An  ex- 
pressive shrug  of  the  shoulder  will  probably  be  with  him  a 
sufficient  disclaimer.  St.  Paul's  in  London  and  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome  have  always  had  connecting  links ;  and  the 
electric  light  is  now  to  be  installed  in  St.  Paul's  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  mosaics  of  Sir  William 
Eichmond.  The  cost — some  £5,000 — will  be  borne  by  an 
unexpected  donor,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  banker  of  New  York. 


Drama. 

"  The  Only  Way." 

In  respect  of  theme  and  period  few  romances   offer  so 
much  that  is  enticing  to  the  adaptor  as  Charles  Dickens's 
novel,  A   Tale  of  Two   Cities.     But  if   its  attractions  are 
great,  the  difficulties  confronting  the  would-be  dramatist 
are  no  less  numerous.     Many  have  entered  upon  the  task 
of  transforming  the  book  into  an  effective  play,  but,  so 
far,  none  has  achieved  complete  success.     For  the  latest 
version,  produced  by  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  at  the  Lyceum, 
Mr.  Freeman  Wills  is  responsible.     The  result  can  only  be 
regarded  with  a  moderate  measure  of  satisfaction.     "  The 
Only  Way,"  as  the  piece  is  named,  although  containing 
some  interesting  and  stimulating  passages,  is,  as  a  whole, 
somewhat  episodical,  discursive,  and  retrospective  in  point 
of  action.     In  the  first  two  acts  narration  takes  the  place 
of  movement  ;   the  vital   quality  of  true  development  is 
absent  from  the  characterisation.     Mr.  Wills,   moreover, 
does  not  hesitate  to  leave  in  the  elaboration  of  the  story 
considerable    gaps,     which    those    acquainted    with    the 
original  are,  doubtless,  quite  capable  of  bridging  over  for 
themselves.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  to  presume  upon 
the  supposed  knowledge  of  facts  never  presented  to  the 
notice  of  an  audience  is,   on  the  part  of   an   author,   to 
claim  a  privilege  to  which  he  possesses  no  real  title.     In 
"  The   Only   Way  "   there    are   scenes,    notwithstanding, 
upon  which  the  imagination  fastens  with  a  lively  sense 
of   pleasure.      There   is   prettiness   in   the   love  -  making 
episodes  between  Darnay  and  Lucie  Manette  in  the  quaint 
old  garden  in  Soho ;   there  are  force  and  turbulence  in 
the  incident  of  St.  Evremonde's  trial  and  condemnation  by 
the   Revolutionary   Tribunal  in   Paris  ;    there   is  infinite 
pathos   in   the    final    tableau,    revealing    Sydney   Carton 
upon   the   scaffold   in   the   act   of   laying   down    his    life 
for     the    woman    he     loves.      If    these    things    do    not 
exactly    constitute    a    good    play,    they    make,    at    any 
rate,  an   excellent  entertainment,   against  which  the  sole 
reproach  that  can  be  brought  is  that   it   is   a   trifle   too 
sad   and   sombre   for   ordinary   tastes.      The   production, 
meanwhile,  reflects  every  credit   in  so   far    as   the   mere 
question   of  mounting  is   concerned   upon  the  theatre  at 
which  it  is  presented.      Sir  Henry  Irving  himself  could 
hardly  have   given   us   a   more  beautiful  series  of  stage 
pictures.     In  the  cast,  it  is  true,  we  look  in  vain  for  many 
of  the  characters  who  figure  prominently  in  the  novel; 
but  in  this  regard  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  deny 
the  adaptor  a  certain   amount   of    latitude.      Of   Sydney 
Carton    Mr.    Martin     Harvey    furnishes    an    exquisitely 
pathetic   and   at  times   fairly  powerful  study,   in  which, 
however,  stress  is  laid  rather  upon  the  imaginative   and 
poetic  than  the   reckless,    devil-may-care   aspect   of    the 
man's  nature.     Mr.  Holbrook  Blinn's  portrait  of  Defarge 
is  painted  in  colours  somewhat  too  neutral,  but  it  has, 
nevertheless,    many    good    points  ;     while    Mr.    Herbert 
Sleath  as  Darnay,  Miss  Grace  Warner  as  Lucie,  and  Miss 
de    Silva   as   Mimi,    the   little  seamstress   of    the  novel, 
although  showing  signs  of  inexperience,  make  abundantly 
manifest  their  desire  to  carry  out  the  author's  intentions. 

M.  W. 
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London  in  Little. 

I  HAVE  been  looking  at  the  "  Mitre"  in  Fleet-street — Dr. 
Johnson's  "  Mitre."  It  is  for  sale  next  Monday,  and  the 
wise  say  it  will  be  reconstructed.  I  grieve  moderately. 
The  place  has  been  tampered  with  since  Boswell  and 
Johnson  sat  there,  and  Goldsmith  essayed  to  shine 
there.  Yet  take  the  "  Mitre  "  scenes  out  of  Boswell,  and 
what  rents  you  would  make  in  his  book !  I  thought  of 
Bozzy  complaining  to  Dempster,  after  a  night  with  John- 
son at  the  "  Mitre,"  that  port  wine  and  late  hours  affected 
his  nerves,  and  Dempster  replying :  "  One  had  better  be 
palsied  at  eighteen  than  not  keep  company  with  such  a  man." 
Just  so.  I  crossed  Fleet-street,  to  Johnson's  old  house 
in  Gough-square.  And,  lo,  the  Doctor  was  compensated. 
If  his  inn  must  go,  his  house  in  Gough-square  has  taken 
on  a  new  comeliness.  Sixty  years  back  the  occupier  told 
Thomas  Carlyle,  who  had  made  his  way  thither  :  "I  have 
spent  many  a  pound  and  penny  on  it."  Pounds  and 
pennies  have  again  been  forthcoming,  and  the  door,  and 
the  many  window-frames,  and  the  area  railings,  are  new- 
painted.  Mrs.  Johnson  would  have  been  charmed.  "  She 
was  one  of  those  ladies  who  are  slaves  to  their  own 
besoms,"  said  Johnson  (to  the  inquisitive  Mrs.  Thrale) 
long  after  her  death.  And  then,  as  if  to  be  just  to  her 
in  a  small  point,  he  suffered  the  question — had  he  ever 
"huffed  his  wife  about  his  dinner"?  "80  often,"  he 
replied,  "that  at  last  she  called  to  me,  and  said:  'Nay, 
hold,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  do  not  make  a  farce  of  thanking 
God  for  a  dinner  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  you  will  protest 
not  eatable.'  "     And  "  Tetty  "  died  in  this  house. 

The  little  square — Gough-square — has  its  own  litter,  its 
own  life.  Printers'  boys  come  and  go,  and  chase  each 
other.  The  steam  presses  croon  softly  within  these  Georgian 
houses  that  are  now  printing  works.  Two  boys  stopped, 
with  a  barrow,  at  the  Doctor's  door.  I  had  a  momentary 
conviction  that  they  had  come  to  fetch  some  sheets  of  the 
Dictionary  to  Mr.  Millar  in  the  Strand.  But  the  tablet, 
"  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Author,  Lived  Here,"  loosened 
a  man  advancing  to  sell  me  cough  lozenges 

W. 


the  spell,  and 
broke  it. 


Correspondence. 

"  Rev.    Lawrence    Beeching." 

Sir. — T  find  the  above  name  heads  a  list  of  those  sug- 
gested, in  your  last  issue,  as  specially  appropriate  to  "a 
liarson  troubled  with  religious  doubt."  As  the  suggestion 
is  not  your  own,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  demand  an 
explanation  ;  but  as  you  have  given  it  publicity,  you  wLU 
perhaps  allow  me  to  make  a  protest. 

The  "Lawrence  "  does  not  concern  me,  and  I  can  see  a 
sort  of  reasonableness  in  it :  the  Saint  was  broiled,  one 
side  at  a  time,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  implication  is 
probably  that  the  parson's  torment  is  of  the  same  tedious 
and  two-sided  character.  But  why  "Beeching"?  Has 
the  name,  I  wonder,  any  dubious  associations,  either  in 
fiction  or  in  real  life,  of  which  I  am  unaware  ?  In  fiction 
I  have  met  it  only  in  a  novel  of  Miss  Alma  Tadema's,  and 
then  as  a  place-name.     For  literature  or  science  it  would 


seem  to  have  no  import,  aoeptioal  or  other,  as  I  find  it 
neither  in  Who^»  Who  nor  in  Mm  of  th*  Titru.  In  the 
Clergy  List  I  do  find  it,  but  only  as  referring  to  myself. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  sug- 
gesting to  irresponsible  and  indolent  novelists  and  thoir 
nomenclators  that  it  would  show  goo<l  feeling  if,  when  they 
want  to  borrow  a  name  for  some  parson  who  is  to  cut  a 
sorry  figure,  they  should  take  one  that  is  not  in  Croekford, 
— lam,  &c.,  H.  0.  Bkkohixo. 

Newbury:  Feb.^lS,  1899. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  20. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  a  new  National  Anthem,  a  tine  ibeaf 
of  patriotic  sentimenta  has  reached  us.  England  surely  never  was 
BO  belauded  before.  The  best  poem  contributed  is  that  written  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Sharp,  2i>,  Clifton-terraoe,  Brighton,  to  whom  a  ohe<iae 
for  a  (guinea  has  been  sent.     It  runs  thus  : 

A  National  Htmn. 

0  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move. 

From  whom  all  gracious  powers  proceed. 
We  own  Thy  guardian  care  and  love 

A  stronifhold  in  all  time  of  need  ; 
Lo,  Thou  hast  willed  to  fence  and  gird 

Our  homeland  by  Thy  savionr-sea. 
The  storm-wind  which  f alfiU  Thy  word 

Hach  been  our  helpmate,  chartred  by  Thee  I 

At  Thy  deep  impulse  we  have  sprung 

To  bear  Thy  freedom  o'er  the  earth, 
U,  keep  us  ever  free  and  young 

In  simple  trath  and  manly  worth  ! 
Of  Thee  we  hold  the  imperial  zone 

Whereon  Thy  day  doth  ever  shine, 
Throughout  it  may  Thy  will  be  done, 

Our  power  and  kingdom  linked  with  Thine  1 

0,  guard  us  from  each  hostile  blast. 

Let  no  calm  perfidy  alluce  : 
And  teauh  us  from  the  quarried  past 

To  make  the  future's  fabric  sure. 
0,  bless  us,  crown  the  royal-crowned 

With  lustre  of  Thy  heavenly  grace, 
And  to  our  freedom's  utmost  bound 

Bless  every  life  of  every  race  1 
We  print  two  chosen    from    the   remainder   of    the  National 
Anthems  submitted  : 

A  Nbw  National  Anthbu. 
Omnipotent '.  within  Whose  hand 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  do  lie, 
In  mercy,  save  our  native  land, 
That  so  we  live,  that  so  we  die, 
In  council,  or  in  stricken  fight. 
Taught  by  Thy  will  to  know  the  right. 

Grant  her  who  sits  on  Britain's  throne. 
Grant  those  who  follow  of  her  race, 
To  know  that  Thou  and  Thou  alone, 
King  of  all  Kings,  canst  give  the  grace 
To  rule  this  people  in  Thy  sight. 
In  peace,  in  justice,  and  in  right. 

What  though  our  Empire  send  afar 

Stout  hearts  that  dare,  strong  hands  that  hold  ? 
Without  Thy  help,  we  helplees  are : 
Our  steel  a  reed,  as  dross  our  gold  ; 
Stay  Thou  our  weakness  with  Thy  might, 
And  give  us  strength  to  guard  oar  right. 
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Sons  of  the  race  that  leads  the  world  ! 

We  owe  our  heritage  to  Thee  ; 
The  flag  that  shame  has  never  furled, 
The  lordship  over  all  Thy  sea. 

Fain  would  we  keep  its  honour  bright, 
Still  strike  for  God,  the  Throne,  the  Right ! 

\0.  L.,  London.] 

A  National  Anthbm. 

Thou  who  hast  made  us  great. 
Keep  us  inviolate. 

Loyal  and  strong. 
Make  us  to  do  Thy  will  ; 
Give  us  Thy  succour  still ; 
Keep  us  from  doing  ill  ; 

Save  us  from  wrong. 

Frota  pride  and  lust  of  power 
Keep  us  from  hour  to  hour. 

Let  discord  cease. 
Still  to  earth's  utmost  shore 
Thy  wondrous  blessings  pour. 
That  we  may  know  Thee  more. 

Thou  Gad  of  Peace. 

But  if,  at  Thy  command, 

War  leap  from  strand  to  strand. 

Give  us  Thy  grace  ; 
That  on  Thy  battle-day 
Our  fnes  be  swept  away. 
Save  Thou  our  land  we  pray, 

God  save  our  race.  [C.  D.,  Birmingham.] 

Poems  received  also  from  C.  B.  F.,  Bagshot ;  F.  B.,  Milton-next- 
Gravesend ;  F.  E.  W.,  London  ;  M.  L.  H.,  Ambleside  ;  F.  B.,  London  ; 
M.  L ,  Cheater ;  B.  M.  R.,  London ;  B.  C,  Loudon ;  F.  J.  B.,  Win- 
chester ;  K,  K.,  Bolfast ;  J.  W.  B.,  Greenock  (no  cjupon)  ;  G.  S.  A., 
Ilford  ;  Mrs.  T.  H.,  Dorchester  ;  A.  B.  C,  Norwood  ;  L.  M.  L., 
Stafford  ;  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Glendwyn  (no  coupoa)  ;  I.  V.  C.  Wareham  ; 
T.  C,  Buxted. 


Competition  No.  21. 


This  week  we  ask  for  suitable  mottoes  for  daily  or  weekly  papers 
of  importance.  Competitors  are  at  liberty  to  choose  what  papers 
they  like,  but  the  motto  must  be  appropriate  to  the  paper's 
character,  and  its  source  must  be  indicated.  To  the  competitor  who 
sends  the  best  set  of  three  mottoes  a  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be 
sent 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy.  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  February  28.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  2.52,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given.  We  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers. 


of  Englishmen  living  far  from  home.  When  we  find  sadness 
or  pessimism  in  verse  written  in  England,  we  are  not  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  the  writer ;  and  usually  our  attitude  is 
justified  by  the  discovery  that  the  bard's  misery  rings  untrue. 
The  case  of  the  exiled  Englishman  is  different.  Wheu  he  takes 
pen  in  hand,  it  is  because  he  has  something  to  say;  and 
often  he  says  it  with  singular  sincerity  and  grace.  Good  as 
the  work  is,  it  is  not  quite  good  enough  to  justify  us  in  thinking 
that  it  could  bs  published  without  loss.  AU  the  pieces  have  a 
certain  haunting  melody,  and  there  are  not  a  few  charming 
passages  in  which  the  writer  lingers  over  the  scenery  of  nature  ; 
but  there  is  often  a  certain  vagueness  and  indecision  which  Mr. 
Myron,  we  are  sure,  will  himself  deplore  when  he  reads  Tenny- 
son or  any  other  great  master  of  the  art. 


The    "  Academy  "     Bureau. 

On  Account  or  Sakah.  By  E.  H.  W. 

In  the  matter  of  this  novel,  which  we  mentioned  in  last 
week's  Academy,  a  proposal  for  publication  has  been  made. 

Comrades,  and  Other  Poems.  By  A.  Myron. 

We  have  studied  this  MS.,  which  comes  from  Port  Elizabeth, 
South  Africa,  with  much  interest.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  have 
that  curious  note  of  melancholy  which  distinguishes  the  postry 


The  Sin  of  the  Mother. 


By  Marcds  Knox. 


We  find  it  a  task  to  read  this  work.  A  novel  should  arrest 
one's  attention,  and  make  the  perusal  easy  by  novelty  of  some 
kind ;  but  there  is  no  novelty  here.  The  work  is  not  without 
touches  of  originality  ;  but  these  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
plot  lacks  freshness,  and  the  characters  are  conventional. 
Unfortunately,  too,  the  style  is  in  depressing  harmony  with 
the  subject-matter.  We  find  phrases  such  as  "very 
iuterested  "  and  "  in  comparison  to  "  strewn  through  the 
work.  What  would  "  Marcus  Knox  "  think  of  us  if  we 
said  we  were  much  sorry  to  find  his  book  so  troublesome!' 
Probably  he  would  say  that  we  did  not  know  the  language. 
Well,  "  very  interested  "  and  "  very  pleased  "  are  as  grammar- 
less  as  "  much  sorry"  and  "  much  glad";  and  they  are  vulgar 
to  boot.  "In  comparison  to"  is  as  atrocious  as  "in  unison 
from"  would  be,  if  there  were  any  novelist  thoughtless  enough 
to  write  it.  We  admit  that  many  a  good  story  has  been 
written  by  persons  with  no  academic  knowledge  of  syntax  or 
of  style ;  but  when  we  come  upon  a  work  which  has  neither 
novelty  of  thought  nor  any  indication  that  its  author  knows 
what  style  meam,  we  necessarily  regard  it  as  hopeless. 

TaIiES  in  Verse,  and  Other  Poems.        By  Frederic  Price. 

Mr.  Price  is  a  very  caudid  observer  of  men  and  things. 
One  evening  he  strolled  into  the  library  of  a  certain  provincial 
college,  and  did  not  like  the  look  of  it : 

Is  this  a  place  where  Learning  reigns  supreme — 
This  solemn  show  ?     For  one,  I'd  rather  study 
Where  Nature's  freshness  makes  the  heart  grow  ruddy, 
And  simple  poets  there  may  sit  and  dream 
(Dew  on  the  daisies)  by  a  rippling  stream. 
Oh,  what  a  den  of  books  ! 
Mr.  Price  exclaims,  and  then  goes  on  to  upbraid  the  March  of 
Intellect  by  contrasting  it  with  the  nightingale  in  the  evening 
dell.     His  conclusion  is  that 

If  glad's  the  fool,  he's  wise  in  being  a  fool ; 
which  is  sound  sense  wittily  expressed.     Throughout  the  book 
we  find  ourselves  in  general  sympathy  with  Mr.  Price's  view 
of  life ;  but  it  is  only  now  and  then  th»t  he  writes  even  so  wel 
as  in  the  stanza  which  we  have  quoted. 


Between  the  Signal  Boxes. 


By  G.  F.  Leatherdale. 


These  short  stories  have  considerable  merit ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  they  could  be  republished  with  success.  The 
popular  magazines  have  put  an  end  to  the  vogue  of  the  shilling 
book  of  tales  for  travellers  by  rail. 

"La  Belle  Americaine,"  by  E.  H. ;  "Willie  and  his  Warriors," 
bylgna;  "His  Sister,  and  Other  Plays  for  Amateurs,"  by 
B.  D.  Cameron. — These  works  do  not  comply  with  the  con- 
dition that  each  MS.  submitted  to  the  Bureau  shall  be  sufficient 
to  fill  a  reasonable  volume. 
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Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  February  23. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

ntto(K.),  German  DinloKuoH  (Qnict) 

MnniH  (R.  KJ,  Childc  lliirold's  I'ilgriimRe.   Two  Tola.    (Maomlllan.)   Saeb  1/0 
Woodhonee  (W.  J.)i  Cicero  <lo  OmoiiB,  Book  III. 

(Univ.  Oorreap.  Colleffe  Praia)    3  0 
POKTRY,  CRITICISM.  BELLBS-LETTRES. 

Lee  (Venion),  (iooiiis  Loci (Grant  Rlcharda.)    Net    6/0 

Kftppoy  (K.  K.),  Sonnets  ami  Ljrlci (Slmpkln)    8/0 

Uannorman  (F.),  Milestones    (Richards)    3/6 

Maeterlinck  (M.',  Alladini  and  Paloroidcs,  Interior,  and  the  Death  of 

Tintagiles.    Authorised  Translation    (Duckworth) 

Heron.Atlon  (E.),  Edward  FitzCierald's  Rnbl'i;iit  of  Omar  Khay;&in 

(Quaritoh)    7/« 
Zarac.    An  Indian  Night,  and  Other  Fooma (Hunter) 

THKOLOOIOAL  AND   BIBLICAL. 

Nye  (C.  H.  P.),  The  Story  of  the  Oiford  Movement  (Bemrote)  3/8 

Jelf  (G.  E.),  "Messiah  Cometh"  (Innes)  7/6 

Ingram  (Rt.  Rev.  A.  F.  W.),  Good  Shepherds  (Wells  Gardner)  1/6 

Strong  (Maj.-(ten.  D.  M.),  The  Metaphysic  ot  Christianity  and  Buddhiam 

(Watts)  2/6 
Bidez  (J.)  and  Parmentier  (L.),  The  Ecclesiaatical  History  of  Evagrius 

with  the  Scholia (Methucn)  10/6 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

Kvana  (A.  H.),  Birds   (Mftomillan.)    Net  17/0 

Bonney  (T.  G.),  Volcanoes (Murray) 

Brown  (R.),  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Constellations  of 
the  Greeks,  Phirnicians,  and  Babylonians.  Vol.  I.  (Williams  ftNorgate)  10/6 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Reid  (A.),  Prom  Peking  to  Petersburg (Arnold)    7/6 

Inman  (Col.  H.)  and  Cody  (Col.  W.),  The  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail 

(Macmillan)    Net  U/0 
Ansorge  (W.  J.),  Under  the  African  Sun   (Heinemann) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Hill  (C),  Story  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins (Heinemann) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Taylor  (I.),  The  History  of  the  Alphabet    Two  vols (Arnold) 

Scott  (Sir  W.),  St.  Eonan's  Well.    Two  vols (Dent.)    Each    1/8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Seligman  (E.  R.  A.),  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation 

(The  Macmillan  Co.)  11/0 

Masson  (R ),  Uae  and  Abase  ot  English (Thin)    1/0 

Sartor  (C),  Sentimental  Bobby (Simpkin  Marshall) 

Edser  (E.),  Measurement  and  Weighing (Chapman  &  Hall)    2/6 

Annand  (J.),  Forgotten  Liberalism (Northern  Press  &  Co.) 

Matthey  (C.  G.  R  ),  The  Works  of  George  Silver (Bell) 

Munro  (J.),  The  Story  of  the  British  Race (Ne\vnc8.)    Each    1  U 

Parrer  (J.  A.),  The  New  Leviathan (Stock)    i/o 

The  Sludio.    Vol.  XV {Studio  Offices) 


Announcements. 


Mr.  Tom  Gallon,  author  of  Tatterley,  is  correcting  the  proofs 
of  a  new  romance,   The  Kingdom  of  Hate,  which  will  be  pub- 
l  lishecl  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  immediately. 

MESSR.S.  Hutchinson  have  also  in  preparation  Mr.  Mjrley 
Roberts's  new  novel,  A  Son  of  Empire ;  and  On  the.  Edge  of  a 
Precipice,  by  Miss  Mary  Angela  Dickens. 

Mr.  Burleigh  is  about  to  publish  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey  a 
volume  of  Essays  dealing  with  eight  of  the  great  English 
letter  writers.  Some  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Qmrterhj,  the  Fortnightly,  and  elsewhere,  while  others  now 
appear  for  the  first  time.  The  title  of  the  book  is  Studies  in 
Some  Famous  Letters. 

Me.  Fisher  Unwin  will  publish  next  Monday  a  History  of 
Corsira,  in  one  portable  volume,  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Caird. 

Dr.  Barry's  new  novel.  The  Two  Standards,  has  had  a  large 
sale,  and  a  second  edition  is  now  ready. 


The  Academy. 

Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  4.?,  Chancery  lane. 
Special  Notice. 

The  Academy  will  be  sent  pott-free  to  every  Annual  Subteriber 

in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Price  for  One  Issue,  Threepence ;  postage  One  Halfpenny.     Priet 

for  52  itiues.  Thirteen  Shillings ;  postage  free. 

To  Subscribers  Abroad. 

Foreign  Bates  for  Yearly  Subscriptions 21«.  M.. 

inelading  postage. 

The  ACADEMT  is  published  every  Friday  morning.  Advertise- 
ments should  reach  the  office  not  later  than  4  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

All  business  letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  jmper,  A-e.,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

To  C0NTEIBUTOB8. 

The  Editor  will  make  every  effort  to  return  rejected  rontribiAitms, 
provided  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed. 

Occasional  contributors  are  recommended  to  have  their  M8S.  type- 
written, 

MUDIE'S     LIBRARY     (Limited), 

For  the  CIRCULATIOX  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH.  OEKMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 

RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

IJONDON  BOOR  SOOIBTT  (for  we«klr  exohftnge  of  Book,  at  the  hooaM  of  Aubeeriben) 

from  TWoOClNEAd  p«raoniiir . 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  frou,  TWO  OUiNEAS  per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Threo  frleucU  may    UNITE     in    ONE    8DBHCB1PTI0N,    and    Uisa 

laiMli  the  Coat  of  Oama«e. 

Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
Proapectuaes  and  Monthly  Liata  of  Booka  gratia  and  poat  frM. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY     BOOKS 

Now  OrnsKn  ix 

GREATLY  REDUCKD   PRICES. 

A     NEW    CLEARANCE    LIST   (100  pp.) 

Bent  Gratia  and  poet  free  to  any  addr«aa. 

The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 

BIOORAPHT,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  (k)piea 

of   FRENCH,  GERMAN,   ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

.10-34,  NEW   OXFORD   STB8KT; 

241,  Bronapton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  Lonoit ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  MancnasTaa. 


A    CHABMINQ    GIFT    BOOK! 

6s.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JDBILEE. 

London:  Slmpkin,  Marshall  A  Co.    Llangollen:  Darlington  A  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  l)y  BARTHOLOMEW, 
reap.  8»o.  OiVjP  SniLLlSa  EACB.  illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contribations  from 

His   Kxcelloncy  E.   J.    PHELPS,    late   American  Minister;    Profasaor 
JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D.  ;  ROBERT  BROWNING;    A.  W.  KINOLAKE, 
and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,   K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  PXJRBST.       THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  NORTH  WALKS  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,   BANQOU,    BETTWSYCOED   and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH     and     ABKRDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH.  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER  A  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  In  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  such  a 

Guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  oatside 

the  usaal  scope  of  snch  volumes ! 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  Ss.    Sixty  Illustrations,  U  Maps  and  Plana 

LONDON    and    ENVIRONS. 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 

JFiih  an  additional  Indtx  of  4,500  Befereneet  to  M  Strtttt 

and  Places  of  Inttrett. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London :  Sikpkin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Ksmt  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Railwav  Bookstalls,  and  all  Rooksellera', 
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CATALOGUES. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  or  POREION  BOOKS. 
14,  Htnrietta  StrMt,  Covent  Garden,  20,  Sooth  I^sderiokSt., 
Edinborgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

CATALOGUES  poit  free  on  application. 

CATALOGUE  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 
—General  Literature.  First  Kditioni  of  Eni^Iish  Authors, 
English  Dialects,  Out.of-Print  and  Scarce  Boolu.  IJooks  on 
Cambridge,  Ac,  A6  pp. 

Df.igiiton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Cambridge. 
JAEDEKEB'S      &     BADDELEY'S 

TOORISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  tally  detailed  CATAMOUE  sent  post  free  on  application. 

DCIiAU  i  CO.,  37,  SoHO  Square,  LiMdok,  W. 


B^ 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP,  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
Vork,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  forfiUing, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING.  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high^lass 
Printers  and  Publishera,  12,  Goujrli  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  havespecially-built  Rotary  and  othcrfiist  Machines 
for  printiDB  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  special  I  y-buill 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  66121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 


AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVELETGH 
NASM  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  Innn  and  intimate  experience  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enables 
him  to  guarantee  every  advantage.— Address,  Ambertey  House. 
Norfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.C 

EAKB  and  OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
wants.  25».  each  offereil :—"  Lyrical  Bullads,"  1798;  '■  New 
Arabian  Nights," 2  vols.,  188' ;  "  McmoirB.  Richard  III. ."1862- 
"Letters  of  Marque,"  1891 ;  *'  Plain  Talcs  from  th«  Hills  "1888- 
"  J'ei>artmeNtal  Ditties."  L«hf>ru.  188<».  It  >ok8  Wanted  List 
with  prices  for  each  book,  free.— BAKER'S  (JREAT  BOOK- 
SHOP, John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 


AUTHORS.— WANTED.  BrUht,  Interestinff 
STORIES,   about   IS.Oon   words   in   length.      Lilwral 
ga,yment  on   acceptance. —iiiuiTOR,    Homeland,  118,   Newgate 
treet,  London,  E.C. 

RARE  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and 
MSS.  —  Just  published,  a  CATALi'(;UE  containing 
choice  examples  of  Boileau,  Burke,  Biirnfi,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
Con/reVH.  Cowley,  Cowper,  Crabhe,  Franklin,  Frederick  the 
(Jreat,  Garrick.  (ieorge  Eliot,  Gordun,  Heine,  .lohuHon,  Mre 
.Ionian,  Killigrpw,  La  Fontaine.  Landor,  Molii-re's  Wife, 
NeUon,  Pupe,  I'rior,  Racine,  Richardson,  Kuskin,  Scutt. 
Shelley.  Talma.  "Washington,  Young,  &c. 

Also  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS  in  Line  and  Mewotint. 

Port  free  from  Henry   Sotiiekan  4  Co..  .37.  Piccadilly.  W., 

and  140,  Strand.  W.C. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.      lOd.  per  1,000   words.      Samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  MissE.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Cresceot.  N.  W. 

TYPE-WRITING.  — Anthnw'   MSS.  or  Cor- 
respondenoe.  ftc.  carefully  and  quickly  Type-Written. 
Usual  Terms.— Address  M.  U.  H.,  24,  Priory  Plac«,  DoncAster. 

The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  21. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week^a 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
2'50)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


The   Academy. 


25  February,  1899. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
COLET  COURT,  LONDON.  W.,  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM,  1899,  on  TUESDAY.  January  17th.  Applications  for 
Admission  to  be  mad«  to  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Bewbher, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  21  t'aulines  gained  Scholarships 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (Imring  the  last  thirteen 
years  2.W  open  Scholarships  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gatued  an  (Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificate,  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  wlio  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  flucoeasei  had 
received  their  earlv  education  at  Culet  Court. 


ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE. Coopers  Hill.  Staines.   ■ 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  In  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Studen's  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition.  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Kugineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 


f^  UY'R    HOSPITAL.-ENTRANCE 

V7  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  SEPTEMBER,  ISW.—SIX  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  Three  (£160,  £([0,  a.\n\  £.:n))  in  Science  and 
Three  (£1(10.  f.-ift.  and  £30)  in  Arts— Particulars,  and  copies  of 
Examination  Papters,  on  appii^ation  to  the  Dean,  Guy's 
Hospital.  London  Bridge.  H.E. 

GUYS  HOSPITAL.—  PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC  (MB.  Lond.)  CLASSES  are  held  through- 
out  the  year.  Special  Instruction  is  given  for  the  July  Exami- 
nation.   Fee,  IH  Guineas. 


R 


OYAL     ACADEMY    of     ARTS. 


NOTICE  TO  ARTLSTS. 
Tli«  I),\Y8  for  REIEIVINO  PAINTINGS.  DRAWINGS.  Ic. 
art  fRIDAY,  SATURDAY,  and  MONDAY.  Maiicii  24.  25. 
»nil  27.  Slid  tor  gUULl'TCRE.  TUESDAY.  Makch  28th. 
Forms  and  labels  can  be  obtained  from  the  Academy  during 
the  month  of  Marcli  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope. 


fTNIVERSTTY     COLLEGE    of     SOUTH 

\J  AVALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP  of  ENGLISH  LANGUA(JE  and  LITERATURE. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  or  lH'f')re 
Tuesday.  A(>ril  'j.^th,  ISiffl,  to  the  uudersigued.  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.  AUSTIN  JENKINS,  B.A,, 

Secretary  aud  Registrar. 
Univen»ity  College,  Cardiff, 
February  ICth,  18f>9. 


B 


RITISH         MUSEUM. 


The  READING  ROOMS  will  be  CLOSED  from  WEDNES- 
DAY, Mahlh  iHt,  to  SATURDAY,  March  4th,  inclusive. 
E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON. 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 
Brit'sh  Museum. 

2lBt  February.  1899. 


[    ITERARY     RESEARCH.  — A    Gentleman, 

*~J  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
jearch,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  — Apply,  by 
'etter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas.  6.  Fumlval  Street,  London.  E.C. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST- SUPPER. 


B 


E8TABI.IBHBD    18B1. 

IRKBECK         BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini, 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100, 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouraEcment  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOU.SE 

FOR  TWO  GUINEAS   PKR   MONTU. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 
roa  rivE  shillings  per  month. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCKOFT,  Manager. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  38.  ed. 

THE     NEW    LEVIATHAN; 

or,  the  World  at  Peace.    By  J.  A.  FARRKR, 


A    NEW     WELSH     STORY, 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

GWEN     PENEl:     a    Welsh 

Idyll.     By   JOHN   BUTTON,  F.L,S.,  F.R.H.S., 
A  uthor  of  *'  The  Light  of  Eden,"  and  other  Poems. 


NEW 


NOVEL    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF 
EAST-END  LIFE. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 


ALL     SORTS    and     CONDh 

TIOKS  of   ^OUES.     By    CH4BLES    BURT 
BANKS, 
"  Mr.  Banks  has  given  tis  a  stirriiig  Btory  of  church 
work  in  the  East-End,  the  labours  of  hern  and  heroine 
beint,'-  specially  devoted  to  the  uplifting  mentally  and 
morally  of  the  working  women." — Spectator. 
"  There  is  plenty  of  good  material  in  the  book." 
i'aUMaU  Oazette. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  2b. 

SCIENTIFIC     METHOD     in 

BIOLOGY,  By  Dr.  ELIZABETH  BLACK- 
WELL. 

"  A  concise  and  powerful  plea  against  the  danger 
and  useleseneHS  of  vivisection." — Literary  World. 

"There  are  in  all  twelve  chapterr",  most  of  which 
treat  of  the  moral  right  of  experimentation  on  living 
animalrt,  and  the  necessity  of  placing  still  further 
restrictions  on  vivisection.'*— jlfonimfir  ^*ost. 

"A  philosophically  reasoned  argument  against  the 
abuse  of  scientitlc  experiments  that  cause  pain  to 
animals." — Scotsman. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  1b. 

NATURE  and  SPIRIT:  con- 

sidered    in    connection     with    the    Everlasting 
Covenant.    By  C.  M.  B. 


ELLIOT     STOCK, 

62,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.O. 


BLACKWOOD'S      MAGAZINE. 

No.  luoi.—  MAKCH,  18911. 28.  tM. 

Bygone  Days,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Bagot.  — Thb 
Hbaht  of  Dahkness,  II.,  by  Joseph  Conrad.— The 
Sins  of  Education.— Autobiogbaprv  of  a  Child, 
Ctaps. xxiv.-xxv. — Hodson. — Mountain  Expr.oiuTioif 
IN  TUB  Canadian  Rookies, — Siit  Gkoboe  Pomebot 
Coi.t.EY  :  SoMK  Pebsonai,  RECOLLECTIONS,  by  General 
Sir  H.  Brackenbury,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.— The  Grand 
Match,  by  Moira  O'Neill. — Physical  Education  in 
Schools.— Sib  Geobgb  Tbbvelyan  as  a  Historian.— 
The  Looker-on:  France:  a  Halt  on  the  Road  to 
Revolution.— Protestantism  a  Religion  and  a  Polity.— 
New  Departures  in  Cabinet  Government.— Mr.  Win- 
terley  in  Parliament :  and  on  the  Grand  Piano, — An 
Unwbitfen  Chaptbb  of  HiHTOur :  Thb  Stbuogle 
FOR  BoBon.     With  Map, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS,  Soimbcbob  and  Lonoor. 


Monthlr  Parti,  price  Is.  each. 

PUNCH  "  Part  containing  February 
Numbers.  Now  Ready 
The  Cartoons  appearioR  in  thig  Part  are 
By  SIR  JOHN  TENNIEL. 
THE  NEW  MAN  (Sir  Ileury  Bannerman). 

IIARCOnRT'S  PASTORAI,. 

AFTER  THE  FIRST  CRIP  (Balfour  and  Bsnnorroanl. 

WARNED  OFF  (Mr.  Punch  ami  Sir  M.  H.  BeachI 

By  LINLEY  SAMBOURNE. 

TILL   FURTHER   NOTICE 

(John  Bull  and  Madame  la  R^pubhque). 
GIVING  THESI  WARNING  (Electricity  and  T-legrapli). 

NOT  AT  HOME  (Joseph  Chamherlaiul 

HOURS  OF  IDLENESS  (Lord  Halshiiry) 

And  Slietches  by  PARTRIDGE.  REED,  PHIL  MAT. 

RAVEN-HILL,  and  others. 

•'Essence  of  Parliament,"  by  TOBY.   M.P.  Pictured  liy 

E.    T.    REED. 

Sk.,  tic,  &c. 

Pl-xrn  Office.  IW,  Fleet  Street.  London,  E.C. 


* 


4  March,  1899. 
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MESSRS.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON^S  LIST. 

SFINIFEX  and  SAND :  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Pioneering  and  Exploration  in  Western 


cloth,  2U' 
am* 


Atislrftlia.    By  the  Hod.  DAVID  W.  OAKSRGIR.    With  Illiiiitntllonii  b.TRmedtSmytlw.andfrom  PtaaU>ffr«Dba,K»<UierwiiJi  4  M>p«.    Draqr  •*<>,  e>ot>>t 
"  HtH  raonnl  of  iu  iiicidentn  anil  acoiilents  ha«  evory  iicnlity  that  ii  narratira  of  thia  claia  abould  poaaeaa,  and  Itt  wall-aoatalnad  InHiaH  ia  •obaaeM  by  a  li 

numlicr  of  iii)iri«<l  ilrawinKK,  iiluitographa,  and  illtiHtruMd  mum."— Uatln  Trirgraph. 

"  Mr.  Canioiric's  rnsciuiitlnK  book  la  replate  with  valuahia  information,  which  cannot  fail  to  b«  of  nac  to  the  acientiat,  whether  hia  apadal  dnMrtnMBt  o(  atodjr 

be  ethnoloRtcnl,  botaiiioni,  ifcnlouical,  or  goograpljlcal.    In  it  there  la  no  attempt  at  flno  writlnn  or  ((lowing  period  j  it  la  »  almple  and  diraot  rMoni  o<  %  aplaadld  fM* 

of  omiuranc*'."— 5^  James's  Oa~ettf. 


THE    LAND   of  PIGMIES.     By  Captain  Quy   Burrows.     Dedicated,   by  permission,  to 

His  Majesty  tlic  KiiiK  of  the  BolKiaiis.    With  Inlrnduclior.  I>y  U.  M.  HTANLKY,  M.P.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  over  KM  Illaatrationa,  21a. 

"  Wo  owe  a  ilcl>t  of  ttnitiiiulo  to  authcs  liko  Captain  Iturrowv,  wh.i.  while  preaentlnK  tu  with  eztremelr  vMnabla  information  ooncemlnff  the  pemllaritiaa  of 
thefo  raceH.  can  do  so  in  f  uch  a  lucid,  easily  frra^pod,  and  atiractivo  manner.  The  chapter  on  oanoiltaliam  la  of  {freat  Intarekt,  and  exoeltently  written.  Wa  raooffl* 
mend  everyone  who  is  interested  in  Iho  othnoloKical  proljlomn  of  African  racea  to  read  il."— Daily  CkroHieU. 

"  There  is  much  ueeful  information  in  Mr.  Htanloy's  preface,  and  In  Captain  Burrows'  narrative  there  ia  an  amount  of  detail  hixhly  attntetlT*  to  th*  Iboasbifnl 
atndent  of  African  matters.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated."— 02oi!i«. 

THE    CYCLOPEDIA   of   HOME   ARTS.     Edited   and   Compiled   by   Montague   Marks. 

Crown  Ito,  cloth,  with  hundreds  of  Illustrations,  Models,  and  Practical  Deaigns   including  many  larire  ones,  full  working  aiie),  price  7a.  (d.  net, 

IMtadt  Marek  tt. 
A  thorouRhly  practical  guide.  Invaluable  for  Homo  Art,  Stndy,  and  Amnsement,  and  aa  a  library  work  of  reference.  Among  tin  aabjMU  dmit  with  arai — 
DRAWING  (Cra.yon  Potraituro,  Ulnrsirating.  Rtching.  Lithography,  ic.) ;  PAINTING  (Oil,  Water-Coloum,  Pantcl  and  Diatcmper,  Miniatima  and  lllnmlnatlon) i 
Fans.  Tapestry,  China  and  Glass;  MODKLLING  ;  WOOD-OAHVING :  PYROORAVITBE  and  LEATHER  WORK;  METAL  WORK  (RapooM^,  Bent  IlOO.*«.)j 
nKSIGNING  for  the  AIIT  TItADK.S  (Wall-papers,  Carpets,  Bilks,  Tiles,  Bookbinding,  Ac);  M1HCKI.I.ASKOU8  (Retouchiug  Phutognpba,  " OrangariaioK," 
Taxidermy,  Restoring  Damaged  China,  Ac). 

POPULAR   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 


THE  ARCHDEACON.     By  L  B.  Walford,  Author  of 

"  Mr.  SmiLli  "  &c.     Second  Kdition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 
"  Mpk.  Walford  has  done  well  a  thiiuj  tliat  is  difficult  of  accomitlishment  in 
her  recent  novel, '  The  Archdoaron  ' ;  Hhe  baa  taken  up  the  wondroaa  tale  of  a 

love  epiHode  after    an    interval   of   twenty  years 'The    Archdeacon*    is 

adinirably  drawn." — World. 

MORD  EM'LY.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge.  Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fls. 

"All  the  characters  in  '  Mord  Km'Iy '  are  portra3'ed  with  fascinatinor  skill 

We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Pett  Rid/are  for  the  opportunity  of  makinf^  their 
acfiuaintance/'— .Boot  man. 

^*  In  its  way  it  is  inimitable,  and  Bhows  somethiuff  approaching  to  genius." 

Daily  Oraphic. 

THE  MEMBER'S  WIFE.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry 

CHKTWVM),  Author  of  **  A  Brilliant  Woman,"  "A  Dutch  Cousin,"  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 
"  Mrs.  Chetwynd  always  deals  with  social  life  in  a  pleasant  and  attractive 
form,  and  garnishes  her  stories  with  side-lights  on  society  that  are  intensely 
amusing  and  realistic.    '  The  ilomber's  Wife  '  is  a  very  clever  story." 

H  eekly  Sun, 

THE  LOST  PROVINCES.    (Sequel  to  "An  American 

Kmporor.")     By  LOUIS  TRACY,  Author  of  "  The  Final  Wai,"  Ac.   With 
12  Illustrations  by  H.  Piffard.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 
**  The  ptory  is  admirably  told,  full  of  excitement,  and  is  invested  with  an  air 
of  reality  that  impresses  while  it  fascinates.*'— X/oyrf's  News. 

THE  OPTIMIST.     By  Herbert  Morrab,  Author  of 

*'  The  Faithful  City,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fis. 
**  A  well-told  Ptory,  with  a  good  plot  and  good  characterisalion." — Outlook, 
*'  In  '  IHio  Optimist '  Herbert  Morrah  (rives  us  a  novel  peopled  by  trathfully 
conceived  and  dexterously  drawn  personages."— Dm nd^e  Advertiser. 

SETTLED    OUT    of   COURT.      By  G    B.   Burgin, 

Author  of    "  Fortune's  Footljalls,*'   Ac.     With  Frontispiece  by  James 

Greig.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

**  We  have  nothing-  but  praise  for  Mr.  Burein's  latest  novel The  sincerity, 

Bympathy,  and,  above  all,  the  naturalness  of  the  story,  are  tpiite  exceptional. 
Mr.  Burgin  writes  tales  of  this  description  uncommonly  well ;  he  puts  his  whole 
faeart  into  them,  and  the  result  is  saccess  of  a  very  gratifying  kind."—  if'orld. 


ADVENTURES  of  CAPTAIN  KETTLE.      By  0.  J. 

CUTCLIFKK  HYNK,  Author  of  "The   I'amdine  (Jool  B<»t,**  Ac.      IHo* 
tratod  by  ytanloy  L.  Wo'mI.     (Is,     Second  Kdition. 

THE  PHANTOM  ARMY :  being  the  Story  of  a  Man 

and  a  Mystery.     By  MAX  PKMBKRTON,  Author  of   "Qaaan  of  (be 
Jeatora,"  "  KronMadt,"  to.    Oa.    Beoond  Edition. 

STORIES  in    LIGHT   and    SHADOW.      By  Bret 

HARTK,  Author  of  "Tales  of  the  I'acifio  Slope,"  *c.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  Oe. 
"  This  ia  quite  one  of  the  moat  thoroughly  gratifying  Tolumea  of  ahort  atoriaa 
we  have  struck  for  a  long  time.  It  ia  of  tbo  Bret  ITartieat  throaghont ;  alive 
with  that  inimitably  attrflctlvo  spirit  of  homonr,  comic,  pathetic,  and  nolia- 
f  roMUcntly  a  fusion  of  both,  which  ia  hia  own.  And,  taken  allogather,  Ihaae  aeren 
Htorles  are  up  to  the  highcat  level  of  anything  he  has  done."— Pall  Mall  QazttU, 


a  Romance  of 

The   Black  Disc,"  Ac. 


THE  KEY  of  the  HOLY  HOUSE 

Old  Antwerp.     By  ALBERT  LEK,  Author  of 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fl«. 
"  One  of  the  most  admirable  stories  of  the  Inqoiaition  we  hare  erer  read." 

BritUh  WfUt. 
"  Mr.  Lee  has  great  fertility  of  invention,  and  he  haa  the  happy  knack  of 
tolling  a  story  in  a  raoat  realistic  manner."— WMtiy  Sun. 

FORTUNE'S  SPORT.     By  Mrs.  0.  N.  Williamson, 

Author  of  **  The  Barn  Stormers,"  *'  A  Woman  in  Grey,"  Ac,    Crown  8to, 
cloth,  ea. 
"  An  exceedingly  clever  tale."— ^&«rd«»  frte  Prt»». 
"  Mrs.  Williamson  handles  the  thread  of  her  plot  well,  never  allowing  na  to 
see  too  far  into  it."— Manehtsttr  Ouardian. 

THE  KNIGHT  of  the  GOLDEN  CHAIN.    By  R.  D. 

CHETWODE,  Author  of  '*  John  of  Strathboarne.  Crnwn  8vo,  cloth,  «■. 
*'  It  is  a  period  of  history  which  has  been  too  mncb  overlooked  by  the 
historical  novel  writer,  tut  presentn  many  attractions  to  a  skilful  author,  and 
Mr.  Chetwode  has  fully  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities.  The  bvtk  is 
highly  interestinr,  and  presentH  a  vivid  picture  of  the  political  and  domestic  Ufa 
of  the  twelfth  century.  —jS(.  Jame8*$  OoMette, 


NEW     FICTION. 
FRANCOIS  the  VALET.    By  G.  W.  Appleton.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.      ijust,Mi.htd. 

"  Full  ofhumour,  dcscrilios  many  interesting  and  by  no  means  ordinary  situations,  and  altogether  forms  an  entertaining  volume  of  reading."— ioiiA)»  Jforatef  • 

DAVID  HARUM.     By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68.    {ju,tpnhiMed. 

"  Most  of  the  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in  Central  New  York,  whore  the  author  passed  nearly  all  his  life.  He  haa  created  in  '  David  Hanim '  a  charactCT  K 
original,  so  true,  and  so  strong,  yet  withal  so  delightfully  quaint  and  humorous,  that  we  are  compelled  at  once  to  admit  that  here  is  a  new  and  permanent  addition 
to  the  long  list  of  American  literary  portraits." — Extract  from  Preface  by  Forbes  Hbikmahs, 

NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  HERBKRT  MARTIN,  Author  of  "  Britomart,"  "Qentleman George,"  Ac 

JOCK'S  WARD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  [J»"  '•"rf*- 

ATHELSTANE    FORD.    By  Allen  Upward,  Author  of  "A  Crown  of  Straw,"  "A  Bride's 

Madness,"  &c..  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Os.  .  .         „,.„,.    r.  i       J  *'"**'*• 

A  tbrilling  story  of  India  during  Olive's  career,  and  containing  a  graphic  description  of  the  anfferinga  of  ihe  victims  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta. 

THE  HERMITS  of  GRAY'S  INN.     By  G.   B.  Burgin,  Author  of  "  Fortune's  Footballs," 

"  Settled  out  of  Court,"  Ac,  *c.    With  15  Full-l'age  Illustrations  by  A.  Kemp  Tcbby.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  8«.  [.Varrk  H. 

KNAVES  of  DIAMONDS.    Being  Tales  of  Mine  and  Veld     By  George  Griffith,  Author  of 

"  Viri;  n  of  tlie  Sun,"  "  Valilar,"  &e.     IllustraUi.l  by  K.  K.  Sheno.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  prii-o  3«.  fld.  !  -Varch  ■*. 

SPIES  of  the  WIGHT.     By  Headon  Hill,  Author  of ''The  Zone  of  Fire,"  "QuUty  Gold," 

&c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3».  6<1.  '^"^ij^  .a 

A  most  exciting  narrative  of  an  attempt  made  by  a  party  of  German  spies  to  obtain  the  plana  of  a  fort  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  how,  after  they  were  ootainea, 
the  attempt  was  frustrated. 

A  MILLIONAIRE'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Percy  White,  Author  of   "Mr.  BaUey  Marto," 

"The  rassioLate  Pilgrim,"  &.C.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  t»s.  [Marcm  Z3, 

THE  KNIGHT  of  "  KING'S  GUARD."    By  Ewan  Martin.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

"  IMarch  zl. 

A  stirring  romance  of  the  time  of  Kdward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince,  giving  a  vivid  account  of  the  England  of  that  period,  and  the  hero's  advcntowa  daring  Ul« 
wars  in  France.  __      _. 

London :  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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The    Butterfly. 


No.  1. 


Now  Ready. 


lUostrated  by  L. 


FRONTISPIECE.    By  MAURICE  GBEIFFBNHAGEN. 
A  BLOT  on  ST.  BASIU     By  ARTHUR   MORRISON. 

Raven  Hill. 
LOVE  is  DEAD)  a  Poem.    ByH.  D.  LOWBY. 
MONTE   C«RLO.     By  WALTER  EMANUEL.      Illnstrated  by  J.  W.  T, 

Manuel. 
A  GUIDE  to  PARNASSUS.    By  ROBERT  BELL. 
MY  LADY.     By  A.  H.  WIMPERIS. 
THE  DUKE  of  YORK  (a  Portrait).    By  MAX  BEEBBOHM. 
APOCRYPHAL  CONVERSATIONS.    By  ALFRED  SLADE. 


MARCH,    189&. 

CONTENTS. 

"  OVER  THERE"  (a  Drawing).    By  S.  H.  SIME. 

THE  CONQUERORS  (a  Drawing).    By  J.  W.  T.  MANUEL. 

FAUNTLEROY.     By  WALTER  EMANUEL. 

LION  BREWERY,  LAMBETH  (Aquatint).    By  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

ST.  MAQNUS,  LONDON  BRIDGE  (Etching).    By  EDGAR  WILSON. 

IN  the  CHURCHYARD  (Drawing).     By  L.  RAVEN  BILL. 

said    JESTING    PILATE.      By    BEATRICE 


"WHAT    is    TRUTH 7 • 

CHAMBERS. 

"  T0MLIN80N  "  (Drawing).    By  S.  H.  SIME. 


*,*  The  Magazine  will  be  devoted  on  its  artistic  side  to  the  exhibition  of  original  Black  and  White  Drawings  by  the  leadint?  artists  of  the  day,  incladiog 
most  of  those  whose  names  were  associated  with  the  Butterfly  in  1893. 

On  its  literary  side  the  new  Monthly  will  contain  contributions  by  those  of  our  younger  writers  who  have  already  distinguished  themselves  in  various 
departments  of  hterary  work. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


!Art.-MAURICE  GREIFPENHAGEN,  G.  D.  ARMOOR.  MAX  BEERBOHM,  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  A   S.  HABTRICK,  E.  J.  SULLIVAN 
OSCAR  ECKHARDT,  L.  RAVEN  HILL,  J.  W.  T.  MANUEL,  S.  H.  SIME,  EDGAR  WILSON  {Editor). 
Literature ARTHUR  MORRISON,  BARRY  PAIN,  "ADRIAN  ROSS,"  MAX  BEEdBOHM.  H.  D.  LOWRY,  WALTER  EMANUEL 
ROBERT  BELL. 

May  be  had  at  all  BookteUtrt'  and  Mailway  BookttalU. 


Crown  8vo,  58.    With  Cover  Designed  by  Phil  May. 

THE  FLOWING  BOWL :  a  Treatise  on  Drinks  of  all 

Kinds  and  of  all  Periods,  interspersed  with  sundry  Anecdotes  and 
Reminiscences.  By  EDWARD  SPENCER  ("Nathaniel  Gubbins"), 
Author  of  "  Cakes  and  Ale,"  &c.  \_Ready. 

Fcap.  8vo,  28.  ed. 

THE   EFFECTS   OF   THE   FACTORY  SYSTEM.     By 

ALLEN  CLARKE.  IReady. 

*#•  A  study  of  the  effects,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  of  the  Factcry 
System  on  Men,  Women,  und  Children,  with  special  Chapters  on  the  Half-time 
System  and  the  Treatment  of  Children  in  Cotton  and  Woollen  Mills.  Also  an 
analysis  of  a  manufacturinjf  town,  and  the  honses,  education,  recreation,  &c., 
of  factory  operatives.  It  is  the  first  book  ever  published  which  deals  with  the 
effects  of  the  Factory  System. 

Fcap.  8vo,  buckram,  58.  net. 

GENIUS  LOCI :  Notes  on  Places.    By  Vernon  Lee, 

Author  of  "  Euphorion,"  '*  Limbo,  and  other  Essays,"  &c.         \_Ready, 


NEW    SPRING     BOOKS. 

The  New  American  Humourist. 

Crown  8vo,  2b.  Bd. 

MR.  DOOLEY :  in  War  and  in  Peace. 


[JJeod*. 


Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  fid.  net. 

MILESTONES :  a  Collection  of  Verses  by  Frances 

BANNERMAN.  [.Ready. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 

NO.   5   JOHN   STREET.      By   Richard    Wliiteing:, 

Author  of  "  The  Island."  IBeady  March  7. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 

A   DUET,   with   an   Occasional   Chorus.     By   A. 

CONAN  DOYLE,  Author  of  "The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes," 
"  The  White  Company,"  &c.  IBeady  March  23. 


GEANT  EICHAEDS,  9,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  33. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
275)  must  eut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


u 


NITARIAN     LITERATURE     (FREE). 


B 


BBTABLISBBD    lUl. 

lEKBECK         BANK, 

Southampton  BuildiDgs,  Chancery  Laoe.  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HAIF   per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CUKRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  puiohaaed  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  &\. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCtETY. 

HOIV    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOE  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

FOB   FIVK  SUILLINOS  PER  UONTIl. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  HAVENSCKOFT,  Manajter. 


THE  REV.  R.  A.  ARMSTRONG- 

■■  PRINCIPLES  and  IDEALS  of  UNITARIANS." 
THE  REV.  W.  COPELAND  BOWIE- 

"THE  AUTHORITY  of  CREEDS  and  PRIESTS.' 
THE  REV.  DR.  OROSSKEY- 

"  SALVATION  :  What  It  Is  and  l.i  Nor." 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  Laoy  Wilson.  84!,  Church  Road, 

RicbmoDd.  Surrey. 

MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


30   to   Si,   NEW   OXPOHD    STREET; 

841,    Brompton   Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Queen   Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Lokdoh  ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arcade,  Mihchestir. 


SUBSCBIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  SATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospeotasea  of  Tvms  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPARTMENT. 

Many  TbousaQil  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).    Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS     IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


SWAN  80NNENSCHEIN  6c  CO. 

SANATORIA  for  CONSUMPTIVES 

In  FRANCE,  GKRMANV.    N'tRWAV.    RUSSIA.  SWIT- 
ZERLAND. UNITED  STATES,  and   BRITISH  POSSES- 
SIONS: Critical  Descriptions,  with  Expocitioo  of  the  Opeo- 
Air    Treatmeut.      By    F.    K.    WALTERS,    iX.M.    (I^ndJ, 
M.R.C.I'..  I'hysician  to  the  North  Londmi  Hospitsl  fnr  Con- 
sumption and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.     Introduction  by  Sir 
R.  I>.  POWELL.  Bart..  M.D.    40  Plates.    8vo,  lOs.  tkl.  net. 
"Dr.  Walters  set  liimself  a  very  difBcult  task,  and  lie  has 
accomplished  it  in  a  most  praisewortli^  manner..   .Thi;  main 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  h  description  of  the  Sanatoria  in 
I  all  parts  of  the  world  alrea<ty  existing  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion.    The  author  has  evidently  spared  r.o  pains  in  collec  ing 
the  informatioQ,  and  a  most  valuable  guide  to  such  institutions 
is  the  result.  prolMibly  the  l>est  that  lias  hitherto  t>een  wdtt«o. 
The  work  is  uonsequently  a  valuable  one  to  all  practi  looers.  In 
addition  to  the  written  description  numerous  illuistrations  and 
plans  are  given.    The  means  oi  approach  ar»  also  given,  so  that 
the  medical  adviser  can  give  to  his  patient  all  the  ueceaaarv 
kuowledge  before  he  leaves  Eugland.    For  this  part  of  the  book 
we  have  unthinv*  but  praise  and  can  confidently  recommeud  it 
to  our  readers." — Lancet. 

The  HISTORYof  SOUTH  AMERICA 

from  its  DISCOVERY  to  the  PRESENT  TIME.  Compiled 
from  the  Works  of  the  Best  Authors  and  from  authentic 
Documents  (many  hitherto  unpublished)  in  various  Archives 
and  Public  and  Private  Libraries  in  America  and  St>ain. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  ADNAH  D.JONES.  With 
2  C^olouretl  Maps.    8vo,  los.  (Id. 

The  FOUNDATIONS  of  ENGLAND 

Twelvi;  Centurifs  uf  Itrili^h  Ihst-jrv  ut.c.  5.V-a.i>.  n^A).    By 
Sir  JAMES  H.  RaMSAY.  of   Hand.  Bart..  M. A.    2  vols., 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  large  8vo,  24s. 
"It  is  very  likely  indeed  to  become  an  indispensable  text- 
book for  the  next  Reneration  of  historical  students.    For  the 
serious  students  of  British  history  to-day,  this  work  will  serve 
to  mark  the  extent  of  the  new  kuowledge  which  has  been  won 
for  them  bv  the  historical  workers  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
■  The  Kouuaalious  of  Euirland '  is,  iu  fact,  a  masterly  pricia  of 
all  the  most  vahiable    results  which  the   careful  analysis  of 
original  sources  by  the  many  historic  workers  of  the  last  thirty 
years  his  revealed,  and  that  not  iu  the  form  of  a  mere  cala- 
Xognu  mimnnG,  but  of  a  ntrrative  at  once  continuous,  uniform, 
and  consistent." — Literalum. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  SWITZER- 

LAND.  By  Prof.  DANDLIKER.  Translated  by  E. 
SALISBURY.  With  2  Coloure«l  Maps.  8vo,  7«.  6d. 
"  Can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  those 
whose  interest  in  the  favourite  touring  ground  of  the  Briton  is 
not  limited  to  a  sight  of  its  imposing  mountains  and  beautiful 
lakes.  It  han  everything  to  recommeud  it ;  it  is  written  by  a 
competent  and  disc ri mi ua ting  historian  ;  it  is  complete  without 
being  either  miuute  or  aiffuse :  tiie  translation  is  exc-llent. 
—Ulaevow  Herald.  "  Jlr.  Salisbury  hits  done  a  real  service  by 
turning  the  small  Daudliker  into  English.  For  th'^e  w;ho  have 
a  genuine  taste  for  history  his  work  is  a  treat.  His  histoncu 
instinct  is  e'lual  to  his  erudition,  and  his  impartiality  is  beyond 
reproach."— Paii  Mall  Gazette. 

SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Lxmitbd.  London. 
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rRINOII'AL  CONTENTS. 

ENOUSn  CIIARACTKRISTICS. Julian  Ralph 

UlADiKOand  Fuuk  Ii.M'NTHATiimii  hy  IT.  T.  SmedUf. 

THE  COMINO  OP  WAR Him.  Hmry  OaM  ImUh. 

Vnitvd  Stattt  Senator  /rom  ila»»aekv$$tt» 
TvriNTr-oNR  Ii.i.i'KTiiATi'ixa  (iiiolutlliig  Proatiipl«o«)  from 
I>rawlrKi  by  7*.  d«  TAu/t(rup  iiii<)  frum  I'hutognplH' 
ON  THE  BTEI'S  OP  THE  CITV  HALL.    A  STORY. 

Omk  Ii.LUftTRATiox  l>y  »'.  T.  StiMtlUi/.  Bvawler  Mattivwi 
MAJOR-QENERAL  FORREST  AT  BRICBS  CROSS  ROAlm. 
./o*n  i.  Wmh.  M  D. 
Nice  ll.l.i!8TmTioiii,  from  DmwlQgH  hv  T.  iln  TttvUtrup, 
Lueiut  W.  nUehcock^  Clifford  Carleton,  Max  h\  Klepttr,  aud 
Mii)>i. 

STORM  AND  CALM.    A  I'OEM HeUn  Hat 

THEIR  SILVER  WEDDINU  JOCRNEY.    A  NOVEL. 

William  Dean  llowtllM 
Two  iLLUsTRATtoMs  by  IK.  T.  Smadtey. 
BT0RIR8  IN   VERSE.     I.   A  WOMAN'S   HANI).      II.  AT 
THE  COMEDY.    III.  A  TRAGEDY. 

Arthur  J.  Strinotr 
WITHOUT  THE  (!0URT8.    A  STORY. 

Sarah  Hamwell  Blliott 
THE  BUILDING  OP  THE  MODERN  CITV  HOUSE. 

RutMll  Sturffit 
ElORT  Ii.i.L'HTRATioN8  ffom  PliotOKrapbii, aoil  TwKNTV  Planh. 
THE  WAY  OP  THE  CROS'*.    A  STORY   ....Stephen  Homal 
Hkadino  by  Edward  B.  Sdwarde. 

A  BONO.    A  POEM   HUdtgardt  llawthomt 

THE  SPAN  O'  LIFE.      A  NOVEL. 

William  McLennan  Rnil  J,  y.  Mcllwratth 
FivK  Il.n'^TKATlON!t  by  F.  ds  Mtirliach. 

THE  RENTED  HOUSE      A  STORY  Ottave  Thamt 

TllBKK  Illisthatioss  by  .ilhert  S.  Htrrn^r 
THE  MAKSA(^RE  OK   FORT  DEARBORN  AT  CHICAGO. 
GATHERED   FROM  THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE 
INDIAN  TRIBES  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MASSACRE, 
AND  PROM  THE  PUBLISHED  ACCOU.NTS. 

Simon  tokagon. 
Chief  of  On  Pokaffon  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indiant 

VIOLET.    A  POEM Martha  GitbeH  Dickinson 

THE  DRAWER  ..With  Inlnxluctorv  Story  by  I.  MitrsanSill 

lLi.f.tTRATio!»s  by  A.  H.  Froit,  Penrhm  StanlawB,  II.  B. 

Jidda,  ami  //.  if.  Wilder. 

NOTE.-'THE  PRINCESS  XENIA,"by  H.  B.  MARRIOTT 

WATSON,  Author  of  "The  Adventurers."  will  bogiu  In  the 

APRIL  twue.  with  Illustratiuui  by  T.  de  Tiiulstblt 


Annual  Subieript'on,  intluding  pottage,  16«. 

London:  HABPER  4  BROTHERS,  45,  Albemarle 
Street,  W. 

W.    THACKER     &.    CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  New   Book  on  tho   Blgr  Qame  of 
Baltistan  and  Ladakh. 

A  SUMMER  in  HIGH  ASIA. 

Being  a  Btcord  of  Sport  and  Travel  in  Baltistan 
and  Ladakh. 

By  CAPT.  F.  E,  8.  ADAIR 

(Late  Kifte  Brigade),  Author  of  "Sport  in  Ladakh.* 
Including  a  Chapter  on  Central  Asian  Trade  by  Captain  S.  U. 

GUDFRKY  (late  BrJtiBli  Joint  Commissioner  at  Leh). 
With  70  lUustratiunii  reproduced  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 

Photographs,  and  a  Map  of  the  Route. 
One  rolame,  medium  8vo,  about  35o  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  I2s.  6d.  net. 
[Ready  end  of  March. 


IMPORTANT     NEW    NAVAL    WORKS 
Now  Ready. 

CLOWES'  NAVAL  POCKET  BOOK 

for  IHW.  Founded  by  W.  LAIRD  CLOWES.  Kdite*!  by 
L.  G.  CARR  LAUGIITON.  The  most  valuable  work  of 
refereiK-e  now  available,  containing  a  full  List  of  Battle- 
shinti,  Ironclads,  Gunboats,  Cruisers.  Torpedo  Boats,  a  List 
of  Dry  Docks,  and  other  valuable  information  concerning 
all  the  Navies  of  the  World.  Revised  to  February.  18»9. 
98.net.  [Fourth  Vearo/Iaaue. 

THE    TORPEDO   in  PEACE   and 

AVAR.  Bv  FRi:i).  T.  JANE,  Author  of  "  Blake  of  the 
RattUmvikfr  •All  tlie  Worlds  FightiuB  Ships."  Ao.  With 
about  <lo  Fulbl^^e  and  smaller  Illustrations,  the  greater 
part  of  wbir.'h  are  reproductions  of  Sketches  made  at  sea 
on  board  Torpedo  Craft  by  the  Author.  Oblong  folio,  cloth 
gilt,  handsomely  bound,  log.  ed. 


EDITION    DE   LUXE    OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

MAJOR  G.  J.  WHYTE  MELVILLE. 

Illumtrati^il  by  the  Ix-st  Sporting  ArtisfH.  including  Hugh 
ThompHou.  J«Il:.iid.  C.ibiwell.  Finch.  Mason,  C.  K.  Brock. 
&c.  iind  1-Miled  by  thf  Ri«ht  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT 
MA.XWKI.L,  Bart.,  M.P.  Each  vulumecontainsa  (.Coloured 
Froutifi]iieu<.-,  printed  on  .lapanese  Vellum,  )>i>sideB  other 
Pull-Ffige  Illustrations.  Dt-my  8vo,  handsomely  bound, 
10».6d  net  each  vul.  Sold  in  Sets  only.  Vol.  IV.  MARKET 
H  ARBRO'.  I  A'ow  rwdu- 

"  The  most  complt  te  and  handaome  edition  of  Whyte-Melville 
yet  issued."—  Vide  Vteas. 

London ;  W.  THACKER  &  CO..  2,  Creed  Lane,  E.G. 

Calcutta  and  Simla:  Tracker,  Spink  &  Co. 

New  York :  67,  Fifth  Avenue. 


MESSRS.  WM.   BLACKWOOD    &   SONS' 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mils.    OLIPUANT'S  LIFE. 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    AND    LETTERS    OF 
MRS.    M.    O.    W.    OLIPHANT. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  Mr.,  UARRY  COGBILI/.    With  Two  PoitraiU.    In  1  vol.,  demy  8to. 
BEATRICE  UARRA DEN'S  NEW'  NOVEL. 

THE     FOWLER. 

"  Onr  sonl  i.  escaped  bh  a  bird  out  of  the  unare  of  the  fowlers," 
lly  BEATRICE  BARRADEN,  Author  of  "Ship,  that  Piua  in  the  Night,"  "In  Varying  Mood.,"  "  Hild» 

Strafford,"  4c.    Crown  8»o,  de.  [Bhorilt- 

LIFE    AND~LETTERS    OF 
SIR    JOSEPH     PRESTWICH. 


Written  and  Edited  by  III8  WIFp;.    With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 


In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo. 
r  In  lh»  prtu. 


POSTLE   FARM.     By  George  Ford,  Author  of  "The  Larramys." 

Crown  8vo,  68.  [Shortiy. 

HOLLAND  and  the  HOLLANDERS.     By  D.  S.  Meldrum,  Author 

of  "  The  Story  of  Ilargr<del,"  "  Qrey  Mantle  and  Gold  Fringe,"  4c.    With  numerous  Illnstrationa, 
Square  8vo.  [An  a/ne  da)/t. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN.     By  Sydney  0.  Grier,  Author  of  "His 

Kxcellenc.v'n  Kiiftlish  ClovorncKs,"  "  In  Furthest  Iiid,"  "Peace  with  Honour,"  "A  Crowned  Queen," 
fee  ,  fee.    in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  iShortli/. 

THE  LUNATIC 

1  vol..  crown  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  of  the  SCIENCE  of  RELIGION.    Part  II.— Ontological. 


at  LARGE :  a  Novel     By  J.  Storer  Clouston.    In 


Being  the  Edinburgh  Gifford  Lectures  for  1898. 

M.R.A.S.,  4c.,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religion  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 


By  0.  P.  TIELE,  Theol.D.,  Litt.D.  (Bonon.),  Hon. 
on  in  the  University  of  Leyden.    2  vol*.    VoL  II.. 
post  8vo,  76.  6d.  net. 

A  SHUTTLE  of  an  EMPIRE'S  LOOM ;  or,  Five  Months  before  the 

Msst  on  a  Moiiom  Steam  Cargo-Boat.    By  HARRY  VANDERVELL.    Crown  8vo,  Be. 

"There  is  a  freshness  and  a  breezinens  abonl  Mr.  Vandervell's  book  which  comes  of  the  tenely- 
recorded  sharpness  of  first  impressions  under  novel  and  certainly  unfamiliar,  not  to  say  altogether 
uncongenial,  surroundings." —  i'achtunan. 

"  We  know  of  no  recent  book  which  gives  so  faithful  a  picture  of  life  aboard  a  great  cargo  steamer.  It 
will  be  found  a  good  tonic  after  a  hard  day  in  the  Kalflr  market." — Financial  Senj$. 

IN  the  NIGER  COUNTRY.    By  Harold  Bindloss.    With  Two  Maps. 

Demy  8vo,  128.  6d. 

"  There  has  Ireen  no  book  published  on  West  Africa  since  '  The  Cruise  of  the  Midget  by  the  Author  of 
*  Tom  Crin;?le'a  Log,'  that  can  compare  with  *  In  the  Niger  Country '  for  beautiful  word-pictures  of  West 
Coast  scenery  in  its  many  moodn." — Miss  Mart  Kinoslbt  in  the  Morning  Post, 

'*The  West  Coa^t  ia  treated  with  acute  intelligence Mr.  Bindloss  gives  much  out-of-the-way  informa- 
tion concerning  the  commercial  development  of  the  Niger  territories,  which  should  be  useful  at  the  present 
time." — Daily  Mail. 

"Tliia  traveller's  tale  is  above  the  avoni^'e  in  clearnoaa,  interest,  and  utility." — Olohe. 

A  PRIMER  of  TACTICS,  FORTIFICATION,   TOPOGRAPHY,   and 

MILITARY  L.VW.    By  Capt.  C.  P.  I.YNDKN  BELL.    With  Diagrams.    Small  crown  8vo,  Ss.  not. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY   of  THEISM.     Being  the  Edinburgh  Gifford 

Lectures  for  1891-96.  By  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  PHASER,  D.C.L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New  Edition,  In  1  vol.  Beriaed 
and  in  great  part  re-written.    Post  Hvo,  68.  6d.  net. 

ON   SOME   of   SHAKESPEARE'S    FEMALE    CHARACTERS.     By 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (LADY  MARTIN).  Dedicated,  by  Permisttion^  to  Her  Most  Graciout  Majesty 
the  Queen,    Sixth  Edition.     With  a  Portrait  by  Lehraann.     In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo, 

PERIODS    of   EUROPEAN    LITERATURE. 

SATNTSBURY. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  F.  J.  SneU 


Edited   by  Professor 


Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

\^Now  ready. 
THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.    By  Oliver  Elton,  B.A.  [Shortly. 

THE  COUNTY  HISTORIES  of  SCOTLAND,    In  demy  8vo  volumes. 

With  Maps.     Price  78.  6d.  not  each. 

ROXBURGH,   PEEBLES,    and    SELKIRK.     By  Sir  Georgre  Douglas, 
Bart.,  of  Springwood  Park.  [Ready. 

"BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

No   ICOl. MARCH,  1899. 28.  6(J. 


BYGONE  DAYS.    By  Mrs,  CHiSiis  Bi.ooT. 
THE  HEART  OF  DARKNESS.— IL    Bv  Josiph 

CONB&D. 

THE  SINS  OP  EDUCATION. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  A  CHILD,    Chxps,  XXIV.- 

XXV. 
H0D8ON. 

MOUNTAIN  EXPLORATION  IN  THE  CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. 

SIB  GEORGE  POMEROY-COLLEY:  SOME  PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS.  BTGiHxaiLSn 
H.  BsAcxiKBUBV,  K.C.B,,  K.C,S,I. 


THE  GAAND  MATCH.    Bt  Moiii.  O'NiiLU 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOLS. 
SIR  GEORGE  TREYELYAN  AS  A  HISTORIAN. 
THE    LOOKKR-ON.— Painci :    x    Hiit    osr   t«» 

RotD  TO    RlVOLt-TIOX— PaOTISTUTISlf   A    R«U- 

oioir    AKD    A    Polity  —  Niw    DiriiTVBis   i> 
Oabiitit    GoVBBimBirT  —  Mi.    Wibtbblbt   n 

PaBLIAXIXT  :   AXD  Olt  TBB  GbAXS  PiAXO. 

AN    UNWRITTEN    CHAPTER    OP    HISTORY 
T  HE  STRUGGLE  POR  BORGU.    WUh  Mtp. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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GHATTO  &  WINDUS'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  BORAVIA,  the 

new  Romance  by  OEOROE  LAM- 
BERT, is  now  ready.  Crown  &vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A    New    Edition   of  TRAVELS    with 
a  DONKEY  in  the  CEVENNES, 

ly  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON,  will  be  ready  on  March  9. 
Crown  ^vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6«. 

A  FLUTTERED  DOVECOTE.  ^By 

GEO.     MANVILLE     PENN.      With    61    IlluBtrations   bv 
Gordon  Browne.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  fivo,  cloth,  38.  ftl, 

THE   GLAMOUR  of  the  IMPOS- 

81BLE;    an    Improbability.      By    COSMO    HAMILTON. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  '-is.  6d 
"  A  trifle  light  as  air,  witty,  bright,  amusing." 

W&HvnnBter  Gazette. 


MARY  UN  WIN.  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn 

Author  of  "A  Fellow  of  Trinity."    With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Ge. 
"  A  pleasant,  healthy,  well-told  tale." — Glaiffow  Herald. 

The  RECORD  S  of  VINCENT  TRILL 

of  the   DETECTIVE  SERVICE,     By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  «d. 
**  Here  we  have  real  crimes,  real  criminala,  and  real  processes 
of  detection.  Such  a  book  will  always  find  readers."— 5co'«nian. 

INFATUATION.    By  B.  M70roker, 

Author  of  "  Diana  Barringtoo,"  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  buokram,  68. 

"  May  unhesitatingly  be  said  to  be  a  good  novel a  story  to 

be  recoro  mend  ed. "—  guardian. 

New  Thrdc-and-Sixpenny  Stories. 
RED   RYVINGTON.     By  William 

WESTALL.  \Miirch  9, 

BEN     CLOUGH.       By    William 

WESTALL. 
"  Will  be  eagerly  read  hj  all  who  take  it  up.^—ScoUTHan. 

SAPPHIRA.    By  Sarah  Tytler. 

"  Exceedingly  goo<l  reading."— Gwart/ian. 

FORTUNE'S    GATE.     By  Alan 

ST.  AUBYN, 

THE    COMING   of    CHLOE.      By 

lire.  HUN6ERF0RD. 

MISS  WENTWORTH'S  IDEA.  By 

W.  E.  NOKRIS. 

GIDEON  FLEYCE.     By  Henry  W. 

LUCY. 

THIS   LITTLE   WORLD.     By  D. 

CHRISTIE  MDRBAY. 

BY  the  RISE  of  the  RIVER.    By 

AUSTIN  CLARE. 

WITH  a  SILKEN  THREAD.     By 

E.  LYNN  LINTuN. 

SKETCHES  from  MEMORY.    By 

G.  A.  STOREY.  A.R.A.    With  93  lUustratioug.    Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  lii».  ed. 

"This  delifihtful  volume Pull  of  entertaining  anecdotes 

and  traits  of  life."— 7>«tii/  Xewa. 

WALPORD'a  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  the  UNITED 
KINGDO.M  (18;fti).  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent. 
Birth,  Marriage.  Education,  &c..  of  more  than  12.000  dis- 
tinguished Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or 
Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses.  .Clubs,  4c,  Royal  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  .Mis 

WALFOED'S  COMPLETE  PEEBAGE,  BABONET- 

AOE,     KNIHIITAHE,     HOUSE    of     COMMONS    (1899). 
Ruyal  :J2mo.  cloth,  gilt  e<iges.  as, 

WALFOKD'S  PEEKAGE  (1899).    Is. 
WALFOED'S  BAEONETAGE  (1399).    Is. 
WALFOED'S  KNIGHTAGE  (1899).    Is. 
WALFOED'S  HOUSE  of  COMMONS  (1899).    Is. 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

One  Shilling  Monthly.  Contents  for  March : - 
UNDER  the  PYRAMID:  a  Story.  Bv  W,  B,  Wallace.— 
SOME  SDI'EKSTITIONS  of  the  ULSTfiR  PEASANT  Bv 
Letitia  M'Cliutock,  —  HORACE  WALPOLE.  By  P  C 
Hodgson— PETEH  on  CO"KEKY  LESSONS.  By  Pcnlev 
Revd.-THE  REAL  I'-ARTAUNAN,  By  Ralph  Nevill  i 
TkE  ACTIN(!  of  PLAYS  bv  SCHOOLBOYS,  By  Poster 
Watson,  M, A -BRITISH  PRECURSORS  of  IJLA8SE3.  By 
P,  O,  Walteny,-KUPHI{AS1A-BELLARI0,  By  H,  SchUtz 
Wil»on.-THE  BIROS'  PETITION  By  Charles  Lusted.- 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,    By  .Sylvanus  Urban. 

London:    CHATTO    &    WINDTJS, 
111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.O. 


GASSELL&GOMPANY'S 

ANNO  UNCEMENT8. 


MAJOR  ARTHUR  GR-IFFITHS' 
'MYSTERIES  of  POLICE  and 
CRIME,"  2  vols.,  21s  ,  has  alreidy 
been  reprinled,  and  copies  of  the 
reprint  are  now  on  sale. 

"  This  exceedingly  readable  and  attractive  book, 
which  hns  all  the  excitement  of  a  novel  and  all  the 
charm  of  fact." — St.  Jameses  Gazette. 


MR.  RICHARD  KEARTONS  'WILD 
LIFE  at  HOME  :  How  to  Study 
and  Photograph  It,"  wiih  about 
WO  lllustrationf.,  price  6s.,  his  been 
Iwioe  reprinled  to  meet  the  large 
demand. 

"  Mr.  R.  Kearton  writes  in  a  very  lively  way,  and 
his  brother's  photographs  are  full  of  suggestion  and 
charm."— .Booftmore. 


TheSixpenny  Edition  of  "CklRION A," 
by  R.  L.  STEVENSON,  has  been 
reprinled,  and  copies  of  this  work 
and  of  the  following  Sixpenny 
Editions  ore  on  sale  at  all  Book- 
selUrs. 

KIDNAPPED.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson     6d. 

TREASURE  ISLAND.    By  R.  L.  Steven- 

SON.    Illustrated.    6d. 

KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES.    By  H.  Rider 

HAGGARD.     Illustrated.    Od. 

DEAD     MAN'S     ROCK.     By   Q.   (A.    T. 

QUILLER-COUCH).    6d. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  3s.  ed.  net. 

THE  LAW  AND  HISTORY 

OF  COPYRIGHT  IN  BOOKS 

By    AUGUSTINE    BIRRELL,    M.P. 

The  T^mes  of  February  21th  says :  "  Mr.  Birrell's 
facile  pen  passes  lightly  from  subjects  the  most 
divine,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  law  to  literature,  and 
never  without  dropping  a  word  worth  mmembering 

and  some  comment  acute  and  incisive 'Tells  with 

a  charm  of  manner,  which  never  fails  Mr.  Birrell, 
the  chief  facts  as  to  the  history  of  copyright." 


CHEAP     EDITION. 

To  be  completed  in  8  vols.,  price  38.  6d.  each. 

CASSELL'S 
POPULAR     EDUCATOR. 

*,*  Vol.  I.  of  this  cheap  Edition  was  issued 
February  I5th,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will  be 
issued  at  fortnightly  intervals. 


READY  MARCH  21,  price  2s.  ad. 
VOLUME     I.    OF 

THE  NEW  PENNY  MAGAZINE. 

This  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  will  con- 
tain 780  Large  Pages  of  Entertaining  Matter,  about 
650  excellent  Illustrations,  Hundreds  of  Interesting 
Items  of  Fact  and  Fiction,  about  30  Short  Complete 
Stories,  and  100  Valuable  Articles. 

"t,"  The  First  Monthly  Part  now  ready,  pricetd. 

VOL.  I.  READY  MARCH  16,  price  6s.,  of  the 
CHEAP     EDITION     OF 

THE  WORLD    OF  ADVENTURE 

Fully  Illustrated.  With  18  Coloured  Plates. 
Vol.  II.,  April  12;  Vol.  III.,  May  10. 

JUST   PUBLISHED,    price    Is.    8d. 

IN    DANGER'S    HOUR; 

Or,  Stout  Hearts  and  Stirring  Deeds.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  O.  AENOLD-FORSTEB,  M  P. 
4  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


A  Sailor's  Life  Under 
Four  Sovereigns. 

By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 

The  Hon.  Sip  HENRY  KEPPEL,  G.C.B., 

D.C.L. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  late 

Sir  OSWALD  BRIERLY,  Marine  Painter  to  Her 

Majesty. 

In  3  vols.,  extra  crown  8vo,  308,  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  —"  Of  vast  interest  to  every  naval  man,  and 
an  important  contributioa  to  the  naval  hiBtory  of  the  post 
eighty  years  " 

Atheiuxum.—'*  The  Iok  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  is  mainly 
one  of  anecdote  and  adventure,  excellently  well  told  ;  but  it  ts 
full  also  01  pithy  lueaning  and  pregnant  suggestion." 


NEW  BOOK  BF  MISS  M\RY  KINGSLEF. 

West  African  Studies. 

By  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    8vo,  21s.  net. 

Pall  Stall  Gazette.— "  hliss  Kiogsley  accomplisheB  a  grand 
object  in  her  latest  work,  which  outrivals  *Tr<vel8  in  West 
Africa.'  By  means  of  a  briglit,  common  sense  style  and  plenty 
of  good  anecdotes  she  ensnares  the  unwary  reader  into  a  pro- 
round  study  of  West  Africa  and  the  reasons  why  we  are  there, 

and  how  Empire-builders  ought  to  use  their  knowledge Both 

pritit  and  paper  are  deliglitfut,  hut  the  work  itself  is  worthy  of 
vellum." 


THIRD  THOUSAND. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER 

GERMAN  GARDEN. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  Cs. 
Tivies.—"  A  very  bright  little  book." 
Literaivre.—'*  A  charming  book." 
Sp«aJter.—"  Entirely  delightful." 


MACMILLAN'S    NEW    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  68,  each. 


ONE  of  the   GRENVILLES.     By 

S.  R.  LYSAGHT,  Author  of  "  The  Marplot." 

TREASURY-OFFICER'S  WOOING 

By  C.  LOWIS. 

Siiectator.—^'  It  is  plain  that  the  writer  may  yet  he  a  formid- 
able rival  t  >  Mrs.  Steel." 

BritiBh  Weekli/.—"  The  scene  is  laid  in  India,  and  to  our  mind 
it  is  quite  as  good  as  Mrs.  Steel." 

OFF  the  HIGH  ROAD :  the  Story 

of  a  Summer.  By  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE.  Author 
of  "  Young  Deuys,"  '*  In  the  Lion's  Mouth,"  &c. 
5pecirttor.— "  The  notion  of  an  orphan  heiress,  the  daughter  of 
an  Earl,  and  the  cynosure  of  two  London  seasonis,  flying  pre- 
cipitately from  her  guardians,  who  are  endeavouring  to  force 
tier  into  a  match  with  a  man  she  detests,  and  hiding  herself 
uiider  an  assumed  name  i'l  a  remote  rural  district  of  the 
Midlands,  is  an  e.\cellent  motive  in  itself,  and  gains  greatly  from 
thr;  charm  and  delicacy  of  Miss  Price's  handling." 

ASHES  of  EMPIRE      By  Robert 

W.    CHAMBERS.    Author   of    '*  The    King   in 

Yellow,"  &c. 
St.  James's  Gnzette. — *'  His  t^uch  grows  surer  with  each  Ijook 
and  for  another  tale  that  holds  the  readei^s  interest  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last  we  have  to  give  him  the  thanks  th^t  are 
an  encouragement  for  more." 


BY  THE  LATE  R.  H.  HDTTOX, 

ASPECTS     of    RELIGIOUS    and 

SCIENTIFIC  THOUQHT.  By  the  late 
RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON.  Selected  from  the 
Spectator  and  Edited  hy  hia  Niece,  ELtZABBTH 
M.  ROSCOE.    With  Portrait.    Globe  8vo,  68. 
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The  Literary   Week. 

Ms.  Kiplinq's  grave  illness  has  been  the  event  of  the 
week.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of.  "  How  is  Kipling  ?  "  was 
the  first  (j^uestion  asked  at  breakfast  tables  throughout  the 
country ;  and  messages  of  sympathy  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  have  poured  into  the  New  York  hotel  where  he 
lies.  To  find  a  parallel  case  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens.     This  is  a  very 


MR.   RUDYAHD  KIPLING. 
from  the  Portrait  by  (A«  Ron,  John  Collier. 

remarkable  fact  when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Kipling  is 
a  writer  of  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  whose  work  has 
ever  avoided  the  sentimental  and  humanely  genial,  such 
as  usually  endears  an  author  to  his  readers,  but  has 
been  notable  rather  for  uncompromising  vigour.  It 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  English  people  know  a  strong 
man  when  they  see  one,  and  are  conscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous moral  force  in  the  hands  of  this  far-sighted 
student  of  tendencies. 


two  death  seemed  inevitable — would  have  been  absent 
had  this  lamentable  illness  come  two  years  earlier.  Mr. 
Kipling  had  not  then  the  place  he  now  holda  in  English 
hearts  and  intellects.  His  was  already  the  moat  considerable 
voice  of  the  younger  generation  ;  but  his  impassioned  not« 
of  patriotism,  although  he  had  often  struck  it  resonantly, 
had  not  vibrated  throughout  English-speaking  lands  as  it 
has  since  done.  The  beginning  of  Mr.  Kipling's  leader- 
ship— for  he  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  leader,  say  what  we  may 
— was  the  "  Eecessional."  People  then  for  the  first  time 
recognised  that  an  eloquent  advocate  of  Imperialism  and 
national  rectitude  was  continually  on  the  watch.  From 
that  time  there  have  been  in  the  public  mind  two 
Kiplings — Kipling  the  great  story-teller  and  Kipling  a 
national  stimulus  and  guide.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  feeling  which  we  have  just  witnessed. 


We  may  take  it,  however,  from  the  latest  bulletins,  that 
all  is  well,  and  Mr.  Kipling  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
In  this  difficult  and  tedious  process  he  will  have  the  good 
wishes  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen  and  Americans ; 
for  since  "The  White  Man's  Burden"  America  claims 
him  too. 

Help  me  to  need  no  aid  from  men, 
That  I  may  help  such  men  as  need — 

was  once  his  noble  prayer.     How  did  it  run  ? — 

The  depth  and  dream  of  my  desire, 

The  bitter  paths  wherein  I  stray, 
Thou  knowest  Who  hast  made  the  Fire, 

Thou  knowest  Who  hast  made  the  Clay. 

One  stone  the  more  swings  to  her  place 
In  that  dread  Temple  of  Thy  Worth— 

It  is  enough  that  through  Thy  grace 
I  saw  nought  common  on  Thy  earth. 

Take  not  that  vision  from  my  ken ; 

Oh  whatsoe'er  may  spoil  or  speed, 
Help  me  to  need  no  aid  from  men, 

That  I  may  help  such  men  as  need. 

The  time  for  the  aid  of  men  has  indeed  come  ;  and  never, 
it  is  good  to  think,  can  a  fellow-being  have  received  more 
solicitous  care. 


It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  feeling  resultant  upon  the 
rumours  of  Mr.  Kipling's  serious  plight — and  for  a  day  or 


An  evening  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  Ectiting 
Telegraph,  will  probably  soon  make  its  appearance.  For 
some  time  the  project  has  been  under  consideration  of  the 
Baily  Telegraph  authorities.  The  editor,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  be  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
several  years  an  Ei-ening  Telegraph  has  been  issued  every 
day  from  Peterborough  Court,  not,  however,  for  the 
public,  but  to  protect  the  title. 
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The  new  instalment  of  Stevenson's  letters  in  Scrihner 
belong  to  his  sojourn  at  Mentone,  in  search  of  health,  in 
1873-4.  They  are  serious  and  young,  but  full  of  hints 
of  the  writer's  future.  Here  is  a  passage  concerning  the 
literary  work  which  Stevenson  was  then  contemplating  : 

You  have  not  yet  heard  of  my  book  —  Four  Oreat 
Scotsmen — "John  Knox,  David  Hume,  Robert  Bums, 
Walter  Scott"  ?  These,  their  lives,  their  work,  the  social 
media  in  which  they  lived  and  worked,  with,  if  I  can  so 
make  it,  the  strong  current  of  the  race  making  itself  felt 
underneath  and  throughout  -  this  is  my  idea.  You  must 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  The  Knox  will  really  be 
new  matter,  as  his  life  hitherto  has  been  disgracefully 
written,  and  the  events  are  romantic  and  rapid ;  th"i 
character  very  strong,  salient,  and  worthy ;  much  interest 
as  to  the  future  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  that  part  of  him 
which  was  truly  modern  under  his  Hebrew  disguise. 
Hume,  of  course,  the  urbane,  cheerful,  gentlemanly,  letter- 
writing  eighteenth  century,  full  of  attrsiotion,  and  much 
that  I  don't  yet  know  as  to  his  work.  Burns,  the  senti- 
mental side  that  there  is  in  most  Scotsmen,  his  poor 
troubled  existence,  how  far  his  poems  were  his  personally, 
and  how  far  national,  the  question  of  the  framework  of 
society  in  Scotland,  and  its  fatal  effect  upon  the  finest 
natures.  Scott  again,  the  ever  delightful  man,  sane, 
courageous,  admirable ;  the  birth  of  Romance,  in  a  dawn 
that  was  a  sunset ;  snobbery,  conservatism,  the  wrong 
thread  in  history,  and  notably  in  that  of  his  own  land. 

Stevenson  did  not  accomplish  the  task,  but  his  Familiar 
Studies  of  Men  and,  Books  contain  some  fruit  of  these 
Mentone  speculations. 


The  humorous  Stevenson  is  seldom  evident.  Solitari- 
ness in  a  foreign  land,  the  mortifying  presence  of  poor 
health,  and  the  absence  of  congenial  companions  for  fun, 
may  each  have  been  a  cause.  Stevenson  himself  per- 
ceived it.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Baxter,  he  said : 

I  have  not  made  a  joke,  upon  my  living  soul,  since  I 
left  London.  O  !  except  one,  a  very  small  one,  that  I  had 
made  before,  and  that  I  very  timidly  repeated  in  a  half- 
exhilarated  state  towards  the  close  of  dinner,  like  one  of 
those  dead-a-live  flies  that  we  see  pretending  to  be  quite 
light  and  full  of  the  frivolity  of  youth  in  the  first  sunshiny 
days.  It  was  about  mothers'  meetings,  and  it  was  damned 
small,  and  it  was  my  ewe  lamb — the  Lord  knows  I  couldn't 
have  made  another  to  save  my  life — and  a  clergyman 
quarrelled  with  me,  and  there  was  as  nearly  an  explosion 
as  could  be. 

The  confession  has  in  it  a  touch  of  Elia. 


Lady  Murray's  Home  of  Eest  for  Authors  is  now  open. 
This  establishment,  which,  is  situated  at  Antibes,  a  few 
miles  from  Cannes,  bears  the  name  of  the  Chateau  de 
I'Esperance.  The  house  stands  in  its  own  grounds.  A 
director  is  in  charge,  and  already  two  Frenchmen  and  a 
Eussian  poet  are  under  his  care,  while  one  or  two  English- 
men are  expected.  Lady  Murray  has  endowed  the  Home 
80  handsomely  that  a  pound  per  week  is  all  that  is  asked 
of  those  that  use  it.  The  Home  will  remain  open  until 
May  1,  and  then  close  until  November  1,  as  it  is  intended 
only  for  winter  residence.  All  communications  concerning 
it  should  be  made  to  Lady  Murray,  Villa  Victoria,  Cannes, 
to  whom  the  warm  thanks  of  the  literary  profession  are 
due  for  her  kindly  solicitude  and  generosity. 


Mb..  Haggard's  new  novel,  Stvallmv,  in  which  he  returns 
to  Africa  and  leaves  vaccination  to  others,  is  dedicated  to 
Lieu^.-Col.  Sir  Marshal  Clarke,  in  a  letter  wherein  the 
author  suggests  that  with  whatever  feeling  he  might  view 
the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  Boers  his  sympathies 
would  still  be  largely  theirs.  The  story  is,  however, 
not  of  the  present  Boers,  but  their  ancestors,  the  Voor- 
trekkers  of  1836. 


There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  books  with  rough 
edges,  brown  paper  covers,  wide  margins  and  all  other 
accessories  of  precious  publishing.  It  is  possible  to  like 
them  and  it  is  possible  to  disapprove.  An  American 
publishing  firm  recently  issued  a  biography  with  certain 
of  the  tokens  of  high  art  evident  in  its  format.  The  books 
were  sent  out  for  distribution  by  agents  in  the  usual  way  ; 
but  one  of  the  agents  protested.  He  wrote  :  "I  received 
those  books  this  morning,  and  I  cannot  do  anything  with 
them  as  they  are  not  books  that  any  man  would  want  to 
buy  for  his  library.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  leaf  in  them  that 
is  trimmed ;  the  edges  all  stick  out  past  the  binding  and 
are  all  just  torn  off  so  that  they  look  like  a  lot  of  fringe 
made  out  of  paper,  and  I  wiU  never  deliver  them  to  the 
gentlemen  I  sold  them  to,  for  if  I  was  buying  books  I 
just  would  not  receive  them  at  all  at  any  price."  He  lias 
many  of  our  sympathies. 


In  the  March  Cornhill  the  correspondence  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Etchingham  and  her  brother  Sir  Eichard  comes 
to  an  end.  The  authors'  names  are  now  printed :  Mrs. 
Fuller  Maitland  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  ;  and  the  letters 
will  probably  be  issued  shortly  in  book  form.  Meanwhile 
we  might  remark  that  not  the  least  interesting  and  amusing 
of  the  extracts  in  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-DufE's  new  selections 
from  his  diary  (reviewed  on  another  page)  are  passages 
from  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  private  letters. 


In  the  same  number  of  Cornhill  Mr.  MacDonagh  writes 
of  by-ways  of  journalism,  with  special  reference  to  the 
"liner,"  or  outside  reporter,  who  contributes  to  newspapers 
short  accounts  of  remarkable  events.  The  following  account 
is  printed  as  an  indication  of  the  superficial  atrocity  of  the 
Uner's  blameless  trade : 

The  "  Morning  Mebcitry." 
To  8.  "W.  W.  Clacton,  Dr.  s.    d. 

For  Atrocious  Murder  in  Bigley-street,  8.E.  .  4  2 
Burning  of  Brewster's  factory.  Mile-end  ..23 
Sinking  of  a  Thames  passenger  steamer  ..32 
Dreadful  Shipping  Conflagration  at  the  Docks  (>  1 
Poisoning  of  the  Macklin  family,  Drury-lane     2     6 

At  the  first  blush  one  is  reminded  of  the  robber's  daughter 
in  the  Bab  Ballad . 


Me.  MacDonagh  gives  some  specimens  of  the  liner's 
unconscious  humour.  A  man  named  Ducan  had  been 
murdered.  The  liner  wrote  :  "  The  murderer  was  evi- 
dently in  quest  of  money,  but,  luckily,  Mr.  Ducan  had 
deposited  all  his  funds  in  the  bank  the  day  before,  so  that 
he  lost  nothing  but  his  life."  Some  one  had  been  knocked 
down  and  removed  to  the  hospital.  The  liner  wrote : 
"  He  is  progressing  favourably,  although  he  is  sedulously 
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attended  by  Dr.  Blank,  the  resident  surgeon,  and  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  medical  staff."  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  the  liner's  unconscious  humour  is  so  often 
corrected  by  the  sub-editor  before  it  reaches  the  public. 
Sub-editors  as  a  body  must  prevent  a  vast  deal  of  innocent 
fun  and  playful  libel.  There  was  a  time  when  the  liner 
was  always  a  man ;  but  competitive  woman  is  now  on  the 
scene,  and  in  many  cases  to-day  "  the  liner  she's  a  lady." 


Thb  introduction  to  Philip,  the  new  Tolome  in  the 
Biographical  Thackeray,  has  much  in  it  concerning  Com- 
hilPs  beginnings.  Mrs.  Eitchie  tells  the  story  of  her 
father's  connexion  with  the  magazine,  his  search  for  a 
title,  and  so  forth.  She  also  gives  one  or  two  of  the 
"thorns  in  the  cushion,"  but  they  are  not  more  pointed 
than  those  which  other  editors  endure.  It  was  perfectly 
right  for  Thackeray  to  oease  to  edit  Cornhill,  for  he  had 


other  and  more  distinguished  work  to  do  ;  but  his  reasons 
were  somewhat  trivial.  We  reproduce  one  of  his  drawings, 
representing  himself  as  editor  holding  Time  by  the  forelock. 


For  many  years  the  novels  of  Dumas,  Sue,  and  Hugo 
have  had,  in  translation,  vogue  in  Turkey,  but  German 
novelists  have  been  unknown  there.  Kecently,  however,  a 
young  Turkish  literary  man  thought  to  break  this  conven- 
tion and  let  his  countrymen  read  a  romance  produced  by 
the  nation  which  sends  so  many  officers  to  the  Turkish 
army.  He  therefore  translated  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  forth- 
with wished  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  first 
intimation  of  the  publication  of  the  book  was  not,  as  in 
England,  a  letter  from  a  press-cutting  agency  offering  to 
supply  notices,  but  a  visit  from  the  police,  followed  by 
imprisonment.  The  translator,  or  red  revolutionary  as  the 
authorities  were  pleased  to  consider  him,  lay  there  for 
some  months,  and  was  then  banished  and  deprived  of  his 
military  rank.     He  is  now  in  Switzerland, 


A  coRRESFONDENT  sends  OS,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Good  Conceit,"  his  declaration  of  independence.  For  the 
sake  of  emphasis  he  has  borrowed  a  mould  from  Mr. 
Henley  into  which  to  run  his  molten  brass.  This  is  his 
battle-cry : 

Oat  of  the  cloud  that  covers  me 

And  blot«  the  stars  and  seldom  lifts, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  indubitable  gifts. 

Under  the  whip— upon  the  setts, 
Men  drive  me  many  a  galling  mile, 

My  stock  of  Editors'  regrets 

Would  fill  a  barrow,  but — /  tmih. 

Fast  by  this  trade  of  wind  and  wit 

I  mean  to  hold  till  life  be  done, 
And  every  year  I  stay  in  it 

Finds,  and  shall  find  me,  tugging  on. 

It  matters  not  how  stiff  and  sheer 

The  climb— how  difiicult  the  sum, 
I  am  the  man  they've  got  to  hear ! 

I  am  the  man  that's  boimd  to  come ! 


It  is  wonderful  what  a  publisher  can  do  to  give  a  book 
circulation  by'  presenting  it  to  the  public  with  skill  and 
prestige.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Dent  has  been  able  to  sell  to 
the  British  public  ten  thousand  copies  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Religio  Medici  in  his  "Temple  Classics"  series. 
One  would,  of  course,  like  to  know  how  many  of  these 
copies  are  read,  and  how  many  are  bought  as  furniture. 
But  that  the  effect  of  so  large  a  circulation  is  to  multiply 
readers  of  a  standard  work  there  can,  we  think,  be  no 
doubt. 


There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  about  Dr.  Johnson's 
residence  in  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street.  No.  7,  John- 
son's-court  is  about  to  be  demolished,  and  is  photographed 
in  the  Sketch  as  Dr.  Johnson's  residence.  Mr.  Wheatley, 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  Johnson's  house  in  John- 
son's-court was  pulled  down  when  Anderton's  Hotel  was 
built.  In  that  case  it  must  have  been  situated  in  tlie 
passage  nearer  Fleet-street  than  Johnson's-court  proper. 
The  court,  by  the  way,  is  not  named  after  the  Doctor,  but 
bore  its  present  name  before  he  lived  in  it.  In  allusion  to 
this  fact  he  called  himself,  when  on  tour  in  the  Hebrides, 
"Johnson  of  that  ilk." 


The  publication  of  Mr.  Lane's  edition  of  White's 
Selborne,  in  monthly  parts,  has  just  begun,  and  the  book 
promises  to  be  a  charming  one.  Mr.  New's  drawings 
have  all  his  accustomed  quiet  beauty  and  sharp  contrasts 
of  black  and  white,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  annotations  are 
practical  and  learned. 


The  proprietors  of  the  Sunday  Special  have  acquired 
To-Day  and  Madame.  Mr.  Barry  Pain  has,  however, 
resigned  his  post  as  To-I)ay\  editor. 


A  NEW  magazine,  on  precisely  opposite  lines  to  the 
democratic  monthlies  which  are  now  the  fashion,  is  in 
preparation.  The  editor  will  be  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
the  contributors  will  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  price  of  each  copy  wUl  be  a  guinea 
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Mr.  Clarence  Eook's  forthcoming  "  document,"  Hooli- 
gan Nights,  a  foretaste  of  which  was  given  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Chronicle,  is  in  no  way  imaginative.  Mr. 
Eook's  hero,  Young  Alf,  has  a  real  existence,  and  such 
things  as  are  narrated  of  him  are  true.  Mr.  Rook,  indeed, 
so  far  pursued  intimacy  with  this  engaging  reprobate  that 
he  officiated  as  best  man  at  his  wedding.  The  book  should 
be  popular,  for  it  is  not  only  veracious  but  humorous. 


Bibliographical. 

Coneth  Up  as  a  Flower,  with  which  Messrs.  MacmiUan 
start  their  new  two-shilling  series,  made  its  first  appearance, 
in  two  volumes,  in  March,  1867.  Who  that  read  it  then 
could  have  believed  that  it  would  last  till  to-day  ?  It 
reached  a  second  and  a  third  edition  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  and  was  reprinted  twice  in  1868.  It  was 
also  reprinted  in  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1876,  and 
1878.  After  that,  it  was  reprinted  only  in  1883,  1889, 
and  1895.  Its  vogue,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  over  eleven  years — from  1867  to  1878.  Its 
original  success  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  unconven- 
tionality  of  its  tone  and  style.  How  it  did  startle  the 
literary  and  domestic  dovecotes !  It  "  killed  the  girls 
and  thrilled  the  boys,"  and  the  authoress  found  herself 
famous  throughout  the  land.  Not  Wisely,  But  Too  Well, 
had  much  the  same  species  of  success.  With  Red  as  a 
Rose  is  She,  Good  -  hye.  Sweetheart,  and  Nancy  came  a 
notable  improvement ;  and  in  Belinda,  which  belongs  to 
1883,  Miss  Broughton  reached  {me  judice)  the  high-water 
mark  of  her  achievement. 

Miss  Mary  Dickens's  new  novel,  they  say,  is  to  foUow 
the  example  of  several  recent  predecessors  in  dealing 
(wholly,  or  incidentally — I  know  not  which)  with  theatrical 
life.  Now,  it  is  in  Miss  Dickens's  favour  that  she  is  quite 
competent  to  do  this ;  she  will  know  what  she  is  talking 
about.  She  has  had  practical  experience  of  the  stage.  I 
remember  very  well  seeing  her  at  the  Princess's  Theatre 
during  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  occupancy  of  that  house.  She 
was  in  the  original  casts  of  "Claudian,"  "Chatterton" 
(Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's),  "Junius,"  and  "  The  Colour-Sergeant." 
She  was  also  the  Player  Queen  in  the  revival  of  "  Hamlet." 
Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  she  enacted  Madeline  in  a 
performance  of  "  The  King  of  the  Commons "  given  by 
those  worthy  young  people,  the  Dramatic  Students.  Since 
then,  I  fancy,  she  has  done  nothing  on  the  boards.  Know- 
ing her  to  be  the  grand-daughter  of  Dickens,  I  naturally 
took  great  interest  in  her  efforts,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
marked  by  abundant  intelligence. 

The  Religion  of  Shakespeare — to  think  that  anybody,  at 
this  time  of  day,  should  devote  a  whole  volume  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  I  Does  Father  Bowden  propose 
(as  others  have  attempted  before  now)  to  argue  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  Papist  ?  But  it  is  the  antiquity  of  the 
topic  that  strikes  one.  It  is  just  a  little  over  half  a 
century  since  W.  J.  Birch  published  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakespeare,  and  since  then  how 
many  have  worried  themselves   in  the  same  way !     But 


there  is  vitality  in  everything  connected  with  the  Bard; 
As  if  there  were  not  multitudinous  editions  of  the  Works 
by  present-day  people,  a  bold  bookseller  announces  a 
repr6duction  of  that  which  Samuel  Weller  Singer,  F.S.A., 
gave  to  the  world  just  seventy-three  years  ago. 

Book-titles  do  not  always  explain  themselves  fully. 
Thus,  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  is  credited  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  out  a  work  to  be  called  The  History  of  England 
in  Verse.  Does  this  mean  that  he  is  himself  going  to  turn 
poetical  chronicler,  or  that  he  will  compile  a  History  of 
England  out  of  episodes  from  the  writings  of  English 
rhymers?  For  the  latter  enterprise  there  is,  of  course, 
plenty  of  material.  Nay,  did  not  the  late  W.  C.  Bennett 
make,  thirty  years  ago.  Proposals  for  a  Ballad  History  of 
England  ?  And  did  not  the  late  Francis  Turner  Palgrave 
put  into  very  tolerable  verse  certain  Visions  of  Etigland  ? 
From  Drayton's  "Ballad  of  Agincourt "  to  Tennyson's 
"  Eevenge  "  English  poetry,  happUy,  is  full  of  the  cele- 
bration of  national  incident  and  character. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Layard,  who  has  undertaken  to  write  the 
biography  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  is  already  favourably 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Keene,  and  of 
books  on  Cruickshank! s  Portraits  of  Himself  and  Tennyson's 
Pre-Raphaelite  Illustrators. 

It  is  positively  humiliating  to  be  told  that  Miss  Eosa 
Nouchette  Carey's  novels  and  stories  have  circulated  to 
the  number  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  to  realise  that 
not  one  of  those  250,000  volumes  has  ever  been  perused 
by  me.  What  may  I  not  have  lost?  It  would  seem 
that  Miss  Carey  first  loomed  on  the  literary  horizon  with 
the  tale  called  Nellie's  Memories ;  and  that  was  just  thirty 
years  ago.  Then  came  her  Wee  Wife,  and,  by  and  bye, 
her  Wooed  and  Married.  And  really,  when  I  come  to  note 
the  names  of  some  of  Miss  Carey's  fictions,  I  am  not  in 
the  least  surprised  at  their  popularity.  Little  Miss  Muffet, 
Loi-er  or  Friend,  Not  Like  Ot/wr  Girls,  The  Old,  Old  Story, 
Only  the  Governess,  Mollie's  Prince — who  could  resist  such 
titles  ?  I  am  quite  sure  I  couldn't — if  I  were  "  sweet 
seventeen." 

If  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Eobert  Greene  promised 
by  the  Clarendon  Press  be  moderate  in  price,  it  will  be 
welcomed ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  good  news  that  the 
Press  will  issue  before  long  an  edition  of  Dryden's  critical 
essays.  A  selection  from  these  essays  was  edited  by 
Prof.  Yonge  in  1882;  in  1886  Prof.  Henry  Morley 
reprinted  the  discourses  on  Satire  and  Epic  Poetry ;  and 
editions  of  the  essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  appeared  in  1877 
and  1889.  All  these  have  been  acceptable  to  the  student 
of  English  literature  ;  but  something  more  comprehensive 
is  desirable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume  promised 
by  the  Clarendon  Press  wiU  meet  the  case. 

At  the  first  blush  one  was  inclined  to  say  that  the 
advertised  volume  of  verse  by  the  Very  Eev.  Dr.  Stubbs, 
the  Dean  of  Ely,  was  the  Dean's  first  adventure  in  the 
field  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
this  most  notable  of  "  Christian  Democrats "  has  wooed 
the  Muse  before,  as  witness  his  book.  The  Conscience,  and 
Ot/ier  Poems,  published  so  long  ago  as  1884. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir   Robert   Peel.     Vols.   II.    and   III.     E.lited   by  C.  S. 
Parker.     (Murray.     .128.) 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  Parker  brings  to  an  end  his  careful 
and  conscientious  liistory  of  the  life  and  letters  of  the 
great  statesman  whose  name  they  bear.  Where  so  much 
labour  and  such  anxious  care  have  been  so  freely  expended, 
it  seems  almost  ungracious  to  criticise  ;  and  yet  the  truth 
must  be  spoken  tliat  the  book  would  have  been  of  nearly 
as  ranch  value  to  the  geniiino  student  of  history,  and  of 
much  greater  to  the  ordinary  reader,  had  it  been  of  Imlt 
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the  size.  It  is  a  work  out  of  which  some  future  historian 
•will  quarry  a  really  great  life  of  Peel ;  but  a  man  must  be 
an  enthusiast  on  Corn  Laws  and  Catholic  Emancipation  to 
read  without  skipping  the  twelve  hundred  ample  pnges 
which  are  here  set  before  him. 

Not  that  we  would  undervalue  Mr.  Parker's  work,  but 
that  we  wish  he  had  had  a  little  more  compassion  for  poor 
human  nature  and  had  not  tliought  fit  to  hide  the  real  gems 
of  Peel's  correspondence  among  piles  of  surely  the  most 
commonplace  letters  which  that  commonplace  age  produced. 
He  spares  us  nothing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  which  we  have  selected  at  hap- 
hazard and  could  match  with  hundreds  more  of  the  same 
feipd  :  "  I  am  glad  that  vou  approved  the  genera}  t^nor  of 


my  letter  to  tlie  Duke.  Enclosed  is  his  reply  to  it.  written 
in  very  good  temper.  He  certainly  will  not  send  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  you."  With  all  submission,  a  report 
of  the  conversations  between  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss  Caro- 
lina Wilelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  wore  more  entertaining  and 
almost  equally  instructive.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
the  reader  who  has  the  patience  to  wade  through  this 
literary  audd  will  find  an  ample  reward,  and  will  obtain  a 
grasp  on  the  history  of  his  country  during  the  lifetime  of 
Pe«l  which  will  be  an  abiding  possession.  Is  there  a 
better  example  of  tact  and  perception  of  how  men  will 
look  at  the  most  indifferent  actions  in  times  of  excitement 
than  the  following  passage  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Charles 
Arbuthnot  on  the  death  of  Canning?  "I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  am  in  town.  We  have  just  resolved  on  taking 
Shelley's  place,  Maresfield,  and  shall  go  there  as  soon  as 
we  possibly  can.  The  Duke,  very  properly  in  my  opinion, 
left  town  yesterday  for  Strathfieldsaye.  I  think  you 
determine  wisely  in  not  coming  to  town  at  the  present 
moment."  Evidently  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  identified 
with  those  whom  the  Times  described  as  vultures  hovering 
round  Canning's  remains,  and  did  not  intend  to  allow  his 
friends  to  be  so. 

"  I,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  a  famous  occasion, 
"have  no  small  talk  and  Peel  has  no  manners,"  but 
in  what  firm,  yet  dignified,  terms  Peel  could  address  his 
sovereign  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  which  ho 
wrote  to  the  King  when  the  latter,  in  the  face  of  all  advice, 
persisted  in  reprieving  Comyn,  who  was  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  as  pretty  a  rascal  as 
County  Clare  could  produce : 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  painful  duty  humbly  and  respectfully 
to  submit  to  your  Majesty  that,  had  your  Majesty  l>een 
pleased  to  consult  me  on  this  occasion,  one  which  I  con- 
sider of  defp  interest  to  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
Ireland,  I  could  not  have  advised  your  Majesty  to  commaLd 
the  remission  of  the  capital  sontencr. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  as  the  result  of  this 
remonstrance  Comyn  was  incontinently  hanged,  and  that 
the  King,  in  a  despairing  attempt  to  calm  the  Royal  spirits, 
took,  teste  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  2.50  drops  of  laudanum 
in  thirty-six  hours. 

We  have  already  referred  to  those  strange  letters 
from  Disraeli  and  his  wife  which  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  and  which  appear  to  throw  such  an  un- 
pleasant light  upon  the  veracity  of  that  great  man.  Let 
us  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  round  them  in 
any  way.  In  the  September  of  1841  Disraeli  writes  to 
Peel  a  letter  which  will  bear  no  other  construction  than 
that  of  a  humble,  an  almost  despairing,  appeal  for  recogni- 
tion in  the  Government  which  was  then  being  formed.  The 
letter  ends  :  "I  confess  to  be  unrecognised  at  this  moment 
by  you  appears  to  me  to  be  overwhelming,  and  I  appeal  to 
your  own  heart — to  that  justice  and  that  magnanimity  which 
I  feel  are  your  characteristics — to  save  me  from  an  intoler- 
able humiliation."  On  the  same  day  Mrs.  Disraeli  — 
almost  certainly  on  her  husband's  instigation  —  writes 
another  letter  to  the  Minister  in  imploring  terms.  Yet,  on 
May  13,  1846,  Disraeli  has  the  apparently  unparalleled 
effrontery  to  say  from  his  place  in  Parliament  in  face  of 
the  TO(in  \o  whom  these  letters  were  seat :  "  I  can  sajr  that 
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I  never  asked  a  favour  of  tlio  Government,  not  even  one  of 
those  mechanical  things  which  persons  are  obliged  to  ask. 
With  respect  to  my  being  a  solicitor  for  office,  it  is  entirely- 
unfounded."  Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  that 
astounding  statement  ?  If  Disraeli  remembered  the  exist- 
ence of  those  letters),  he  must  have  known  that  Peel,  a 
careful  man,  who  was  not  likely  to  have  destroyed  corre- 
spondence of  such  importance,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn 
them  up  and  annihilate  with  their  evidence  his  dangerous, 
persistent,  and  malignant  foe.  No  plea  that  they  were  con- 
fidential could  have  availed  to  prevent  Peel  from  reading 
them  to  the  House,  for  his  own  veracity  was  in  question 
and  he  was  entitled  to  defend  it  by  their  means.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  Disraeli,  his  worst  enemy 
would  hardly  have  called  him  a  fool,  and  deliberately 
to  place  this  weapon  in  Peel's  hands  implies  a 
degree  of  folly  inconceivable  in  any  sane  man. 
"We  are  convinced  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
Disraeli  was  seized  with  one  of  those  strange  lapses  of 
memory  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  come  upon  every 
man  in  debate,  and  forgot  that  these  letters  had  ever  been 
written.  We  grant  that  it  is  difficult,  almost  impossible, 
to  believe,  and  yet,  since  it  is  the  least  incredible  of  all 
possible  explanations,  we  are  bound  to  accept  it.  Nothing, 
by  the  way,  redounds  more  highly  to  the  honour  of  Peel 
than  that,  with  this  damning  evidence  in  his  possession, 
he  refused  to  use  it,  and  left  the  House  to  judge  between 
his  simple  word  and  his  accuser's. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Arbuthnot  there  is  a  delight- 
ful freedom,  which  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  his  letters 
to  more  important  men.  The  following  was  written  in 
1810,  and  we  devoutly  hope,  for  Lady  Lyndhurst's  sake, 
that  the  heading,  "  Secret,"  had  all  due  attention  : 

I  cannot,  of  course,  be  answerable  for  the  follies  of  Lady 
Lyndhurst.  I  have  had  no  communieation  direct  or 
indirect  with  Lyndhurst,  or  any  of  his  family,  on  the 
position  of  the  Government. 

Many  people  assert  that  which  is  untrue  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  short-lived  notoriety.  If  the  pretence 
of  knowing  Cabinet  secrets  made  Lady  Lyndhurst  a  lioness 
at  breakfast  for  three  hours,  that  probably  was  sufficient 
fame  for  her.  The  exposure  of  her  ignorance  would  pro- 
bably not  take  place  till  after  breakfast  was  over. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  luxury  of  one  more 
quotation  from  Sir  Eobert's  correspondence,  because  it 
reveals  him  in  a  light  which  is  quite  unexpected.  It  is 
to  Tom  Hood,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

You  perhaps  think  that  you  are  known  to  one  with  such 
multifarious  occupations  as  myself  merely  by  general 
reputation.  But  I  assure  you  that  there  can  be  little  which 
you  have  written  which  I  have  not  read,  and  that  there 
are  few  who  admire  more  than  myself  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  which  have  taught  you  to  infuse  so  much  fun 
and  merriment  into  writings  correcting  folly  and  exposing 
absurdities,  and  yet  never  trespassing  beyond  those  limits 
within  which  wit  and  facetiousness  are  not  very  often 
confined. 

Now  who  would  ever  have  pictured  him  chuckling  over 
Miss  Kilmansegg  ? 


-The  Great  Dean. 

Unpublished    Letters  of  Bean    Swift.      Elitod   by   George 

Birkbeok  Hill,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  "(Fisher  Unwin.  12s.) 
These  letters  were  written  by  Swift  to  an  Anglo-Irish 
squire,  one  Knightley  Chotwode,  of  Woodbrook,  near 
Portarlington.  They  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
utilised  as  biographical  material.  Forstor  had  them 
before  him,  but  his  death  left  the  Life  nf  Siriff  un- 
completed before  it  had  reached  the  period  which  they 
illustrate.  Sir  Henry  Craik  does  not  appear  to  know  of 
them,  or  of  Knightley  Chotwode  himself.  Fortunately 
they  have  fallen  into  the  competent  hands  of  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  who  now  edits  thorn  with  the  ample  comment  which 
his  "  extensive  and  peculiar  "  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth 
century  suggests.      Indeed,  sometimes  the  comment  bc- 
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comes  more  than  the  text,  and  an  unimportant  letter  serves 
merely  as  a  peg  upon  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  hangs 
story  after  story,  and  saying  after  saying,  of  the  great 
Dean  and  his  friends.  For  the  letters  themselves,  stripped 
of  their  editorial  trappings,  are  not,  perhaps,  quite  the  very 
best  Swift.  The  series  begins  in  1714,  when  Swift  had 
just  become  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  when  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession  of  George  the  First  had 
dashed  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobite  plotter,  and  sent  him 
back  to  Ireland  "  a  soured  and  (|uerulous  man."  He  was 
for  a  time  in  daily  fear  of  disgrace  and  prosecution,  and 
for  the  seven  long  j'ears  of  his  ecUpse  the  burden  of  his 
correspondence  is  a  venting  of  his  spleen  against  the 
human  race,  and  a  complaint  of  his  personal  embarrass- 
ments, of  failing  health,  troublesome  servants,  and  a 
shrunken  purse.  It  is  not  pretty  reading,  and  the  sparks 
of  humour,  or  still  rarer  humanity,  that  lighten  and 
sweeten  it,  are  few  and  far  between,     "As  to  your  in-t 
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fonuation  of  passages  in  private  life,"  he  cries,  "it  is  a 
thing  I  never  did  nor  shall  pursue.  ...  I  lo\-o  tlio  World 
as  little,  and  think  as  ill  of  it  as  most  Teople,  and  I  would 
as  lieve  peep  throe  Hours  a  Morning  into  a  Jakes."  And 
again,  with  0(iual  feeling  but  witli  more  decency,  "  I  have 
often  thought  that  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  is  not  a  bit 
less  happy  for  not  having  Power  in  it,  and  that  an  Influ- 
ence at  Sizes  and  Sessions,  and  the  like,  is  altogether 
below  a  wise  man's  Kegard,  especially  in  such  a  dirty, 
obscure  nook  of  the  World  as  this  Kingdom."  Swift's 
"  Advice  to  Servants "  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
pieces  of  grim  and  somewhat  nasty  humour ;  and  the 
letters  give  a  vision  of  him  in  the  process  of  getting  his 
experience.  He  is  held  by  contrary  winds,  and  "  used 
worse  than  a  Dog  at  Holyhead,"  and  his  valet  suffers  for 
it :  "Pray  pity  poor  Wat,  for  he  is  called  dunce,  puppy, 
and  liar  500  times  per  hour,  and  yet  he  means  not  ill,  for 
he  means  nothing." 

Another  time  he  writes  to  Chetwode :  "  Did  he  tell  you 
how  I  pulled  Tom  Locks  the  wrong  way  for  holding  a 
Plate  under  his  Armpitt  and  what  cursed  Bacon  we  hud 
with  our  Beans  ?  "  Here  Dr.  Birkeck  Hill  strikes  in  with 
a  note,  which  seems  to  us  a  delightful  parody  of  the  ways 
of  the  serious  commentators.  "  Dr.  Johnson,"  he  says, 
"  was  more  patient  with  his  black  servant,  Frank,  than  the 
Dean  was  with  his  Irish  Tom.  Miss  Reynolds  tells  us  how 
'  one  day,  as  his  man  was  waiting  at  Sir  Joshua's  table, 
the  Doctor  observed  with  some  emotion  that  he  had  the 
salver  under  his  arm.'  The  emotion  did  not  express  itself 
in  hostile  acts."  Irish  workmen  proved  as  unsatisfactory 
as  Irish  servants.  Swift  built  a  wall  round  a  plot  of 
ground,  which  he  called  "  Naboth's  Vineyard,"  because, 
he  said,  he  "  had  cheated  one  of  his  neighbours  out  of  it." 
He  dealt  with  the  men  employed  in  an  ingenious  fashion, 
which  must  have  caused  him  some  gratification  : 

When  the  masons  were  building  it  (as  most  tradesmen 
are  rogues),  I  watched  them  very  close,  and  as  often  as  they 
could  they  put  iu  a  rotten  stone,  of  which,  however,  I  took 
no  notice  until  they  had  built  three  or  four  perches  beyond 
it.  Now,  as  I  am  an  absolute  monarch  iu  the  Uberties  and 
King  of  the  rabble,  my  way  with  them  was  to  have  the  wall 
thrown  down  to  the  place  where  I  observed  the  rotten 
stone ;  and  by  doing  so  five  or  six  times  the  workmen  were 
at  last  convinced  it  was  their  interest  to  be  honest. 

Fortime  smiled  upon  Swift  once  more.  His  Brapier  Letters^ 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  profited  anyone  very 
much,  at  least  raised  him  to  an  height  of  unexampled 
prosperity.  Medals  were  cast,  handkerchiefs  printed,  and 
ale-house  signs  swung  in  his  honour.  But,  frankly,  the 
great  man  knew  how  to  comport  himself  as  little  in  pros- 
perity as  in  adversity.  The  correspondence  ends  with  a 
i^uarrel  picked  between  the  two  old  friends.  The  precise 
ground  of  it  does  not  seem  recoverable.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill 
thinks  that  "  it  seems  likely  that  the  chief  blame  of  the 
rupture  did  not  lie  at  Swift's  door."  To  give  Swift  advice 
was,  indeed,  in  the  style  of  his  friend  Delany,  "  to  venture 
to  speak  to  him  "  ;  but  Chetwode  was  also  a  suspicious  and 
a  punctilious  man.  This  may  very  well  be  so,  but  surely 
no  provocation  can  readily  excuse  the  deliberate  insolence 
of  stinging  phrase  in  Swift's  last  letter.  The  careful 
Chetwode  endorses  it — and  you  can  hardly  wonder — "  A 


very  extraordinary  lett    designed,  I  suppote,  ia  mortifie 

me": 

S'', — Tour  letter  hath  lyen  by  mo  without  ucknowledgiug 
it,  much  longer  than  I  iuteade<l,  or  rather  this  iii  my  third 
time  of  writing  to  you,  but  the  two  former  I  burned  ui 
an  hour  after  I  bud  finished  them,  because  they  contained 
some  passages  which  I  upprehendod  some  of  your  pique 
might  possibly  dislike,  for  I  have  heard  you  approve  of 
one  principle  in  your  nature,  that  no  man  had  ever  offended 
you,  against  whom  you  did  not  find  lomo  op{K)rtunily  to 
make  him  regrtt  it,  although  perhaps  no  offence  were  ever 
designed.  This  perhaps,  and  the  other  art  you  are 
pleased  with,  of  knowing  the  secrets  of  familyes,  which 
OS  you  have  told  me  was  so  wonderfull  that  some  peojile 
thought  you  dealt  with  old  Nick,  bath  made  many  famiUes 
cautious  of  you.  And  to  say  the  truth,  your  whole  scheme 
of  thinking,  conversing,  and  Uving,  differ  in  every  poiiit 
from  mine.  .  .  .  That  you  returned  from  an  amour 
without  profit,  I  do  not  wonder,  nor  that  it  was  more 
pleasurable,  if  the  Lady  as  I  am  told  be  sixty,  unless  her 
literal  and  metaphorical  talents  were  very  great ;  yet  I 
think  it  impossible  for  a  woman  of  her  age,  who  is  both 
wise  and  rich,  to  think  of  matrimony  in  earnest.  However 
I  easily  believe  what  you  say  that  women  have  not  yet 
lost  all  their  charms  with  you  —who  could  find  them  in 
a  Sybel.  I  am  sorry  for  what  you  say  that  your  ambition 
is  uusatiated,  because  I  think  there  are  few  men  alive  so 
little  circumstancetl  to  gratify  it.  ...  I  cannot  imagine 
what  any  people  can  propose  by  attempts  against  you, 
who  ore  a  private  country  Gentleman,  who  can  never 
expect  any  Employment  or  power.  I  am  wondering  how 
you  came  acquainted  with  Horace  or  St.  Ambrose,  since 
neither  Latin  nor  Divinity  have  been  your  Studyes ;  it 
seems  a  miracle  to  me. 

Swift  did  not  burn  all  his  early  drafts  of  this  letter  ;  or  if 
he  did,  he  amused  himself  by  drawing  up  yet  another  as 
literature.  For  a  version,  even  more  neatly  and  cruelly 
put,  appears  among  his  published  correspondence,  with 
the  superscription  ' '  To  Ventoso."  It  is  an  ugly  episode, 
look  at  it  how  you  will.  No  doubt  every  word  of  the 
criticism  on  Chetwode  was  deserved.  But  it  was  written 
in  the  height  of  Swift's  fame,  to  a  man  whose  house  had 
been  open  to  him  in  his  adversity.  Of  all  the  men  of 
commanding  genius,  surely  this  is  the  one  who,  time  after 
time,  leaves  the  worst  taste  in  the  mouth. 


Good  Anecdotage. 

Notes  from  a  Diary  Kept  Chiefly  in  Southern  India.  By 
Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant-Duff.  2  vols.  (Murray. 
18s.) 
Sir  Mountstuart  Gr^ujt-Duff  has  already  permitted  the 
public  to  read  four  volumes  of  selections  from  his  private 
diary  for  the  years  between  1851  and  1881.  He  now  adds 
five  other  years,  bringing  his  record  down  to  1886  ;  and  in 
a  preface  more  are  promised.  The  period  covered  in  the 
new  instalment  was  that  of  Sir  Mountstuart  (Jrant-Duff's 
residence  in  India  as  Governor  of  Madras  ;  hence,  except 
to  Anglo-Indians,  many  of  these  pages  are  less  interesting 
than  those  that  preceded  them.  But  there  is  so  much  left, 
after  the  Indian  portions  have  been  abstracted,  that  the 
ordinary  reader's  enjoyment  will  still  be  considerable.  As 
before,   the    best  things  are  stories    narrated   by   other 
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persons  and  copied  by  the  diarist.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant- 
Duff  is  revealed  as  a  kindly  personality,  a  man  of  genial 
tolerance  and  wide  reading,  intensely  interested  in  living, 
.in  men,  in  books,  and  in  nature.  But  he  is  not  a  remark- 
able writer,  nor  are  his  thoughts  more  striking  than  those 
of  the  average  English  intellectual  man  of  affairs.  Yet  he 
has  met  so  many  fascinating  and  notable  people,  and  has 
preserved  so  skilfully  their  salient  utterances,  that  his 
pages  produce  very  much  the  same  effect  as  a  brilliant  and 
original  work. 

Wo  content  ourselves  with  extracting  from  Sir  Mount- 
stuart Grant-Duff's  entertaining  volumes  a  few  of  the 
passages  which  have  a  peculiarly  literary  flavour.     Thus  : 

"  April  14,  1882.— The  European  mail  arrives.    writes, 

that  when  Lord  Houghton's  death  at  Athens  was  rumoured, 
8ir  F.  Doyle  said  his  exit  is  the  result  of  too  many  entrees. 
May  12. — Lubbock  [in  a  letter]  mentions  that  a  hoy, 
sent  frjm  Eugby  to  a  school  where  more  attention  was 
paid  to  science,  was  asked  :  '  What  is  a  theodolite  ?  '  'A 
hater  of  GoJ,'  was  t'.ie  reply."  Another  examinee's 
cj^uaint  answer,  q^uoted  later,  may  be  inserted  here.  The 
question  was:  "What  speeches  produced  the  most  remark- 
able results  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ?  "  and  the  reply  : 
"  In  ancient  times,  '  Let  there  be  light ' ;  in  modern  times, 
'Up,  Guards,  and  at  them!'"  To  resume:  "Jan.  12, 
1883. — Mat  ArnolJ,  writing  on  the  14th  November  .  .  . 
says :  '  In  next  month's  Macmillan  there  will  be  a  little 
poem  of  mine,  which  I  think  and  hope  you  and  your  wife, 
and  perhaps  Clara  too,  will  like.  John  Morley,  who  has 
not  seen  it,  persists  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  Dirge  on  a 
Parrot.  I  will  only  say  it  is  not  that.'  "  The  poem  was 
"  Poor  Matthias,"  a  dirge  on  a  canary.  On  May  24  we 
find  this  definition  of  a  deputation  by  Gladstone:  "A 
noun  of  numbers  signifying  many,  but  not  signifying 
much."  "March  13,  1884. — A  ladj',  talking  to  me  to- 
night, quoted  her  old  Irish  Catholic  nurse,  defending  her 
Church  from  some  aspersions,  as  having  used  the  phrase, 
quite  new  to  me,  '  Paper  never  refuses  ink  ;  don't  believe 
all  you  read.'  August  7. — A.  Eussell  writes :  '  We  break- 
fasted with  Gladstone  this  morning.  Millais,  who  was 
there,  classed  the  five  following  heads  under  the  same 
type — Seneca,  Savonarola,  Dante,  Cardinal  Newman, 
George  Eliot.'  Nov.  24. — While  dictating  a  letter  to-day, 
I  remembered  that  J.  E.  Green,  the  historian,  had  one  day 
asked  me  which  of  all  the  inventions  of  our  day  had  done 
most  for  the  working  classes  ?  I  guessed  this  and  that ; 
but  his  answer  was :  '  Beyond  all  doubt,  sixpenny  photo- 
graphs.' May  19,  1885. — A  lady  mentioned  .  .  .  that 
Swinburne  had  asked  her  what  were  the  two  finest  lines 
in  the  language?  He  answered  his  own  question  by 
quoting  from  bordello  : 

As  the  king-bird  with  ages  on  his  plumes 
Travels  to  die  in  his  ancestral  glooms. 

June  14. — .  .  .  the  saying  attributed  to  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis  about  his  son,  whose  excellent,  but  very  serious, 
books  did  not  suit  his  taste  ;  '  I  wish  to  God  that  George 
couldn't  write,  or  that  I  couldn't  read.'  September  3, 
1885. — There  came  into  my  mind  the  excellent  story 
which  M.  Arnold  told  me  years  ago  of  his  visit  to 
Villemain.  He  found  the  old  gentleman's  oak  .  .  . 
sported,  and,  meeting  him  some  days  afterwards  in  society, 


mentioned  the  fact.  '  Pourquoi  n'avez  vous  pas  insiste  ?  ' 
was  the  reply,  '  vous  m'auriez  trouvo  renf  erm('  lisant  votre 
Mirope ! '  November  20. — .  .  .  The  late  Dean  of  Wells 
.  .  .  having  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
historian,  whom  he  did  not  love,  spoke  of  '  our  dis- 
tinguished guest  who  has  reproduced  with  such  marvellous 
fidelity  the  barbarous  manners  of  our  ancestors.'  July 
8,  1886. — A  correspondent  tells  me  that  Kinglake  was 
recently  startled  by  a  lunatic,  who  came  to  say  that  his 
late  wife  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  directed 
him  to  find  and  convert  William  Alexander  Kinglake  to 
Catholicism  at  once.  Kinglake  replied  that  even  in  heaven 
he  would  expect  accuracy,  and  that  his  name  was 
Alexander  William  Kinglake.  This,  and  a  steady  gaze, 
so  froze  his  visitor  that  he  withdrew." 

Finally,  let  us  quote  this  (belonging  to  1879),  which  is 
a  surprise  indeed:  "The  Breakfast  Club  met  at  Henry 
Cowper's.  [Sir  Frederick]  Pollock  told  us  that  it  was  he, 
and  not  Sydney  Smith,  who  said  to  the  child  who  was 
patting  the  tortoise,  '  You  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  by  way  of  pleasing  the  Dean  and  Chajiter.' 
Pollock  first  put  about  the  story  under  the  name  of  his 
father,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  but  it  was  really  his  own. 
The  child  was  his  brother  George."  So  many  of  Sydney 
Smith's  sayings  have  been  traced  to  other  origins  that  we 
shall  begin  to  believe  he  was  no  wit  at  all.  The  g^eat 
Sydnej'  Myth  should  be  examined  by  a  competent  person. 


West  African  Policy. 

Wed  African   Studies.     By  Mary   H.   Kingsley.      With 

Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Macmillan.  21s.) 
Miss  Kingsley's  West  African  Studies  is  the  most  valuable 
book  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  a  complete  summary  of  all  things  West  African. 
Anecdotes  abound  ;  the  chief  subjects  are,  however,  a 
highly  interesting  and  reliable  history  of  early  West 
African  discoveries  —  fetich,  religion,  witchcraft,  native 
diseases,  and  medicines.  Miss  Kingsley  is  always  natural, 
and  often  racy.  Here  is  an  example  of  her  method  of 
arresting  attention.     She  is  writing  of  driver  ants : 

I  was  in  a  little  village,  and  out  of  a  hut  came  the 
owner  and  his  family  and  all  the  household  parasites  pell- 
meli,  leaving  the  Drivers  in  possession;  but  the  mother 
and  father  of  the  family,  when  they  recovered  from  this 
unwonted  burst  of  activity,  showed  such  a  lively  concern, 
and  such  unmistakable  signs  of  anguish  at  having  left  some- 
thing behind  them  iu  the  hut,  that  I  thought  it  must  be 
the  baby.  .  .  .  "In  him  far  corner  for  floor  !  "  shrieked 
the  distracted  parents,  and  iuto  that  hut  I  charged.  Too 
true !  There  iu  the  corner  lay  the  poor  little  thing,  a 
mere  inert  black  mass,  with  hundreds  of  cruel  Drivers 
already  swarming  upon  it.  To  seize  it  and  give  it  to  the 
distracted  mother  was,  as  the  reporter  would  say,  "the 
work  of  an  instant."  She  gave  a  cry  of  joy  and  dropped 
it  instantly  iuto  a  water-barrel,  where  her  husband  held  it 
down  with  a  hoe,  chuckling  contentedly.  Shiver  not,  ray 
friend,  at  the  callousness  of  the  Ethiopian;  that  there 
thing  wasn't  an  infant — it  was  u,  ham  ! 
The  four  chapters  on  fetichism  are  admirable,  but  we 
admit  there  must  be  some  previous  knowledge  upon  which 
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to  work.  Sho  carefully  analyses  the  various  "schools" 
of  fetich,  oxjilains  tho  four  souls  of  which  we  are  possessed 
when  in  certain  parts  of  West  Africa,  and  plainly  distin- 
guishes between  the  witch  and  the  witch-doctor.  But  it 
is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  take  Dr.  Tylor's  advice,  which 
she  (quotes,  anent  her  having  given  the  name  of  the 
religion  of  fetichism  to  the  entire  subject,  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  apart.  But,  setting  aside  this,  we  suggest 
that  for  the  true  religion  of  these  people  the  thoughts  of 
the  leaders  of  their  tribal  societies  must  be  searched,  as 
we  should,  in  the  days  of  Imperial  Home,  have  gone  to 
the  ancient  writers  and  the  priests,  and  not  only  to  the 
peasantry  and  their  superstitious  customs;  and,  in  spite 
of  what  Miss  Kingsley  elsewhere  remarks,  we  have  read 
and  heard  of  touches  of  what  might  be  called  "savage 
gnosticism  "  in  certain  parts  of  West  Africa,  greatly 
diluted,  of  course,  by  negro  surroundings,  and  re(iuiring 
further  and  difficult  elucidation.  Once  and  for  all,  how- 
ever, let  us  state  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  "hideous  practices"  and  "horrible  ceremonies"  in 
the  secret  societies,  but  in  those  that,  though  wild,  are 
grand  and  mystic;  and  of  these,  indeed,  there  are  very 
few,  for  the  ordinary  society  is  tribal  and  law-giving. 
In  support  of  her  meaning  of  the  word,  Miss  Kingsley 
quotes  this  as  expressing  fetichism  : 

God  of  the  granite  and  the  rose, 

Soul  of  the  lily  and  the  bee  ; 

The  mighty  fide  of  being  flows 

lu  countless  channels,  Lord,  from  Thee. 

But  we  should  rather  say  this  expresses  pantheism. 
Fetichism,  however,  is  a  secfuence  of  animism,  and  not 
all  animism  is  fetich.  But,  as  Miss  Kingsley  aptly 
remarks :  "  It  is,  however,  far  easier  to  state  what  fetich 
is  not  than  to  state  what  it  is."  For  ourselves,  we  regret 
that  the  word  was  ever  introduced  by  the  Portuguese, 
with  whom  came  its  first  meaning,  which  was  not  that  of 
animism.  However,  whatever  the  name  applied  to  this 
religion.  Miss  Kingsley  explains  herself  with  regard  to  its 
comiiarative  position  : 

For  instance,  to  a  superficial  observer,  it  would  hardly 
seem  possible  that  a  Persian  and  a  Mahdist  were  followers 
of  the  same  religion,  or  that  a  Spaniard  and  an  English 
Broad  Churchman  were  so.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  only  this  (.lass  of  diff'ereace  that  exists  between  the 
African,  the  Brabmanist,  and  the  Shintoist. 

Tiie  description  of  the  first  disillusioning  shock  of  grief 
on  a  ccmvert  from  fetichism  is  terribly  pathetic ;  yet  the 
present  writer  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  that 
the  Catholic  negro  converts  struck  him  in  West  Africa  as 
being  singularly  faithful  and  representative  of  one's  idea 
of  the  early  Christians.  But  from  the  beliefs  of  the 
native  mind,  we  turn  to  what  the  natives,  and  apparently 
others,  have  seen :  indeed,  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Kesearch  might  do  worse  than  send  a  deputation  to 
beat  the  West  African  bush  for  wandering  gods  such 
as  Sasabonsum ;  for,  to  i|uote  only  one  passage,  Miss 
Kingsley  relates  how — 

down  in  the  Ogowe  region,  com  ug  home  one  night 
with  a  Fan  hunter  from  Fula  to  Kangwe,  I  saw  someone 
coming  down  tho  path  towards  us,  uud  my  friead  throw 
himself  into  the  dense  bush  beside  the  path  so  as  to  give 


the  figure  a  wide  berth.  It  wm  the  old  symptoai.  Yoa 
see  what  we  object  to  in  this  spirit  it  that  one  ride  of  him 
is  rotting  and  putrifying,  and  the  other  sound  and  healthy, 
and  it  oil  depends  on  which  ride  of  him  you  touch  whether 
you  SCO  tho  dawn  again  or  no.  This  lubjevt  of  apiwritiou 
forms  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  require*  more  investt- 
gatiou. 

Miss  Kingsley  clearly  shows  that  the  British  roce  prospers 
in  tho  unhealthy  Tropics  until  the  Home  Oovemment 
drops  on  it  with  tho  Crown  Colony  system.  Kead  her 
carefully  and  you  will  see  this.  She  quotes  those  other 
Crown  Colonies  as  examples,  and  rather  trenchantly 
observes  in  reference  to  the  Falkland  Islands : 

I  can  say  nothing  against  them,  and  may  poHibly  be 

forced  to  admit  that  f.r  fciich  a  region,  off  Cape  Horn,  and 

with  a  popultttiun  mainly  of  sheep,   the  Crown  Colony 

system    may  be  a   Heaven-sent   form   of  administration. 

Up  to  our  own  day  the  Colonial  Office  has  been,  except  in 

the  details  of  domestic  colonial  afTairs,  a  drag-chain  on 

English  development  in  Western  Africa.     It  has  not  even 

been  indifferent,  but  distinctly,  deliberately  adverse. 

Even  Sir  George  Goldie,  to  whom  we  owe  the  immense 

Niger  Province,  would  not  have  succeeded  had  he  been 

under  the  Crown  Colony  system.     But,  at  home, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  aloco  of  all  our  statesmen  saw  the 
greatest  possibiHtios  and  importance  of  Western  Africa. 
Wo  want  regions  that  will  enable  us  to  keep  the  very 
backbone  of  England,  our  manu/udnrin'j  cla»$es,  in  a  state 
of  healthy  comfort  and  prosperity  at  home  in  England ;  in 
other  words,  we  want  markds. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  enter- 
taining and  most  important  work,  which  is  the  result  of 
great  learning  and  of  practical  experience.  We  should 
say  there  was  an  egregious  mistake  at  p.  194,  but  on  a 
second  reading  we  conclude  it  is  probably  only  a  printer's 
error— "or"  for  "of  "—for  Kakamucha  is  certainly  not 
another  name  for  Nganga  or  native  doctor,  but  is  prob- 
ably the  name  of  the  place  in  the  Fjorts.  This  and  a  few 
other  inaccuracies  should  have  been  noticed  and  inserted 
on  an  errata  slip. 


The  Suburbs. 

South  London.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    (Chatto  &  Windus. 
78.  6d.) 

Havixo  given  us  panoramic  histories  of  London  and 
Westminster,  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  turned  to  the  vast 
London  which  lies  south  of  the  Thames.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  he  would  not  find  there  the  material  on 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  work.  His  bias  is  ever 
toward  the  scenic  and  the  decorative  in  history,  and  what 
—most  people  would  ask— has  South  London  had  of  these  ^ 
But  it  has  much  ;  and  Sir  Walter  goes  to  work  with  his 
old  unction  and  his  untiring  industry  in  collecting  and 
piecing  together  a  rich  tapestry.  We  think,  indeed,  that 
he  has  been  kinder  to  his  method  than  to  his  subject,  and 
that  not  oven  the  frankly  episodical  character  of  this  book 
can  veil  its  incompleteness. 

First,  however,  let  us  give  and  emphasise  our  praise. 
Sir  Walter  brings  the  monasteries,  the  palaces,  and  the 
pageants  of  South  London  before  us  in  sharp  outline  and 
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viyid  colours.  The  illustration  we  borrow  shows  one  of 
these  vanished  buildings — the  residence  of  Bishop  Bonner. 
Following  Sir  Walter  Besant's  glowing  pen,  we  see 
Henry  III.  feasting  in  Kennington  Palace,  and  Richard 
the  Second  keeping  Christmas  at  Greenwich  ;  we  accom- 
pany Henry  the  Fifth  through  Southwark  to  London  on 
his  return  from  Agincourt.  In  one  chapter  we  are 
introduced  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  who  lived  in  his  great 
house  in  Stoney-lane,  Southwark,  and  was  as  little 
like  Shakespeare's  Falstaff  as  might  be.  Sir  Walter 
defends  this  worthy  from  the  charges,  brought  against 
him  by  a  writer  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  that 
he  was  a  grasping  man  of  business  and  a  surly  neighbour. 
The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  foregathering  at  the  Tabard 
Inn,  make  another  pleasant  and     rchaic  picture.      But 


BONNER   HALT,,    FORMERLY   IN    LAMIiETrt   MARSH. 

take  this  tableau  of  the  river  and  Bankside  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries : 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Bankside  and  the  fields  beyond 

it  -  the  pleasure  garden  of  London.     It  was  easy  to  get 

into  the  open  country  on  every  side  of  the  City  walls,  but 

there  was  no  place  so  pleasant  as  the  Lambeth  Marsh  and 

the  Bankside :  none  that  offered  so  many  and  such  various 

attractions.     The  flag  flying  over  the  theatre  proclaimed 

that  a  play  was  forward  ;  the  number  of  those  who  loved 

the  play  more  than  the  baiting  increased  daily  ;  there  was 

never  a  time  when  the  citizens  did  not  love  the   green 

fields  and  the  woods  ;  and  these  lay  behind  Paris  Gardens 

and  the  Bank,  beyond  the  barking  of  the  dogs  and  the 

roar  of   the  crowd,  and  the  blare  of  the  music  and  the 

stink  of  the  kennels.     Every   Sunday   evening   the   river 

was  crowded  with  the  boats  taking  people  across  to  the 

stairs  upon  the  Bank  between  St.  Mary  Overies  and  Old 

Barge  House  Stairs  :  innumerable  were  the  boats. 

Of  pleasant,  illuminating,  and  generally  accurate  matter 

there  is   enough   and   to   spare   in    Sir  Walter  Besant's 

book.     We  say  to  spare  because  we  think  that  a  good 

deal  of   picturesque   writing   about   ancient   palaces   and 

pageants  and  players  might  well  have  given  place  to  the 

more    modern    history    of    South    London.      The    royal 

junkettings  and  processions  in  Greenwich  and  Lambeth 

were  much  the  same  as  royal  junkettings  and  processions 

elsewhere;  and  their  local  importance  might,  we  think,  have 


been  indicated  in  smaller  compass.  Sir  Walter  might 
then  have  found  it  possible  to  give  the  history  of  suburbs 
which — as  he  often  remarks,  but  as  often  seems  to  forget — 
are  very  modem.  It  is  but  eighty-one  years  since  David 
Cox  sketched  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  from  the  banks  of  a  pond 
in  George's  Fields  at  which  cows  were  watered.  Yet 
Sir  Walter  only  glances  at  the  vast  South  London 
which  has  extended  southward  since.  A  great  suburb 
like  Brixton  is  barely  mentioned,  is  not  even  indexed. 
Camberwell  and  modern  Clapham  are  in  like  case.  It 
seems  incredible  that  we  should  find  no  account  of  the 
"  Clapliam  sect,"  that  fine  body  of  men  who  imposed  an 
evangelical  tone  on  the  Church  of  England  sixty  years 
ago ;  who  sowed  Bible  societies,  missions,  and  other 
Christian  agencies  throughout  the  world,  and  are  now 
honoured  by  no  fewer  than  five  monuments  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  odd,  too,  that  we  should  be  told 
nothing  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  largest  public  insti- 
tution in  South  London,  and  the  only  one,  we  think,  that 
has  been  transplanted  from  North  London. 

If  the  South  Londoners  forget  the  associations  of  their 
neighbourhoods,  and  "  mostly  allow  the  conversation  to 
turn  on  things  connected  with  the  City,"  why  not  stimulate 
them  to  inquire  into  Byron's  schooldays  at  Dulwich,  and 
Goldsmith's  usher  days  at  Peckham  ;  why  not  bring  before 
them  the  literarj-  circles  formed  by  Campbell  at  Syden- 
ham, by  Dr.  Lettsom  at  Camberwell-grove,  and  by  the 
Macaulays  at  Clapham  ;  and  remind  them  that  on  Clajiham 
Common  Cavendish  weighed  the  world  and  Turner 
painted  the  sunset?  Not  one  of  these  subjects  is 
dealt  with  by  Sir  Walter. 

Our  author  turns  a  cold  eye  on  the  South  London  of  to- 
day: 

It  is  a  city  without  a  municipality,  without  a  centre, 
without  a  civic  history  ;  it  has  no  newspapers,  magazines, 
or  joiu-uals ;  it  has  no  university  ;  it  has  no  colleges,  apart 
from  medicine  ;  it  has  no  intellectual,  artistic,  scientific, 
musical,  literary  centre — unless  the  Crystal  Palace  can  be 
considered  a  centre  ;  its  residents  have  no  local  patriotism 
or  enthusiasm^one  cannot  imagine  a  man  proud  of  New 
Cross ;  it  has  no  theatres,  except  of  a  very  popular  or 
humble  kind ;  it  has  no  clubs,  it  has  no  public  buildings, 
it  has  no  West  End. 

There  is  more  magnificence  than  charity  in  this  characterisa- 
tion of  two  millions  of  people.  South  London — much  of 
which  is  not  forty  years  old — will  soon  have  its  munici- 
palities. Already  it  has  its  newspapers  ;  and  its  theatres 
are  rising  in  number  and  quality.  It  has  keen  political 
clubs.  Its  temporary  exhibitions  of  pictures  are  distinctly 
good.  The  fame  of  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a  musical 
centre  is  European.  If  gorse-covered  heaths  and  leafy 
lanes  have  disappeared  under  the  advance  of  brick, 
the  South  Londoners  have  preserved  many  parks  and 
greens,  and  have  thickly  planted  their  roads  and 
gardens  with  trees.  These  are  the  sober  facts,  and  so 
far  as  they  are  unsatisfactory  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  logical  outcome  of  youth  and  circumstance.  The  hasty 
treatment  and  thinly  veiled  contempt  which  modern  South 
London  receives  in  Sir  Walter's  last  chapter  are  surely 
beside  the  mark.  Mr.  Percy  Wadham's  pretty  illustrations 
should  be  mentioned  as  adding  a  charm  to  this  interesting, 
if  rather  one-sided,  account  of  South  London. 
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ITxDEK  Four  .Sovereions. 


By  Sir  Henry  Keppel. 


Throe  weeks  after  his  birth  Sir  Henry  Ke))pol  was  placed  in 
liis  father's  foot-pan  (he  tells  us)  to  bo  interred  in  tho  back 
j^ardeo,  not  being  entitled  to  a  grave  in  consecrated  ground. 
Just  as  the  screwing-down  was  to  begin,  the  old  nurse  opined 
that  there  was  life  in  tho  "small  thing."  Life  I— Sir  Henry 
will  (!ompleto  his  00th  year  next  June.  He  has  been  every- 
where, and  seen  everybody,  and  has  put  it  all  down — all,  that 
is  to  say,  up  to  the  year  \H'(>.  In  A  Hailor'ti  Life  Under  Four 
Sovertigns  ho  gives  us  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  pages  of 
daily  happenings.  Xame  a  day  in  such  a  year  in  such  a  reign, 
and  Sir  Henry  will  tell  you  what  ho  was  doing  ou'that  day  in 
th  it  year  in  that  veigu.  Spin  the  roulette  of  the  century  and 
)  0  will  answer  its  whiiu.  We  have  hundreds  of  entries  as 
minute  as  these;  "Jan.  li^,  1828.  Commodore  Sohomberg 
hoisted  hig  broad  pennant,  which  was  saluted  by  us. — 
Aug.  1.5,  1829.  The  last  day  of  tho  races  appeared  much  too 
soon.— Nov.  yo,  1840.  Party  to  shoot.  Keeper  reserved  best 
ground  until  too  dark— only  a  small  bag. — Nov.  2i),  183.S. 
Colliers  to  dine.— Feb.  !),  l8(iG.  Attended  Bench,  Winchester." 
The  value  of  this  diary  does  not  lie,  therefore,  iu  its  literary 
form  or  its  sense  of  proportion.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
gallant  author  has  carried  out  his  method  with  true  naval 
thoroughness.  He  has  compiled  a  vast  straightforward  index 
of  his  public  and  private  life  which  can  be  consulted  with 
interest  and,  no  doubt,  actual  service  by  a  great  many  people. 
The  early  naval  portions  of  the  diary  are  full  of  quaint  remi- 
niscences, and  the  more  extended  entries  relating  to  the 
author's  experiences  in  the  Crimean  War,  or  in  the  old  slaver- 
chasing  days  off  the  Gold  Coast,  are  good  reading.  (Mac- 
millan.     30s.) 

Stouy  of  the  Princess  des  Ubsins.  By  Constaxcb  Hill. 
Madame  des  Ursins'  letters  to  confidential  friends,  such  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  have  long  been  before  the  world. 
They  now  furnish  Miss  Hill  with  material  for  a  well-informed, 
well-written,  and  very  readable  study  of  this  remarkable  poli- 
tician in  petticoats.  A  La  Tremouille  by  birth  and  a  Princess 
Orsini  by  marriage— des  Ursins  is  but  a  French  translation  of 
the  Italian  name — Madame  des  Ursins  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  ago  of  neiirly  sixty  in  the  cjuntry  whose  policy, 
"  behind  the  flimsy  veil  of  a  phantom  king,"  she  was  destined 
for  twelve  years  to  direct.  When  Louis  XIV.  made  his  grand- 
son, Philip  v..  King  of  Spain,  and  by  so  doing  brought  upon 
himself  the  war  of  tho  Spanish  Succession,  he  sent  the  lady 
to  be  Mistress  of  the  Eobes  to  the  new  Queen.  She  became 
mistress  also  of  the  kingdom,  and,  with  some  vicissitudes, 
retained  her  position  throughout  the  war,  restlessly  intriguing 
to  prevent  Louis  from  deserting  his  grandson,  and  inspiring 
the  feeblo  Philip  to  hold  his  threatened  ground.  After  the 
peace  she  fell,  partly  through  the  dislike  of  Philip's  second 
wife,  Elizabeth  Farnese,  "  the  Termagant  of  Spain,"  and 
partly  because  hor  efforts  to  improve  the  internal  condition  of 
Spain,  and  in  particular  to  chock  the  Inquisition,  had  brought 
her  into  conflict  with  tho  power  of  the  Church.  But  she  had 
played  a  gi-eat  part  in  days  when  women,  not  yet  emancipated, 
could  do  great  things.     (Hoinemann.) 

Under  the  African  Sun.  By  W.  J.  Ansokob. 

Mr.  Ausorgo,  who  is  medical  officer  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  Uganda,  deals  with  that  country  in  particular  in 
the  pages  of  this  vast  book,  and  as  he  has  travelled  it  assiduously, 
and  taken  photographs  the  while,  he  has  much  to  tell  and  show. 
His  writing  is  plain  and  to  tho  point,  but  it  is  mitter  for 
anthropologists,  sportsmen,   Wld  naturalists    rather   than  th<» 


general  reader,  who  prefers  iienunality  to  mere  record.  None 
the  less  may  the  general  reader,  especially  if  he  be  at  all 
interested  in  curious  things,  spend  some  time  very  pleasantly 
with  this  portly  volume ;  while  for  any  one  proposing  to  shoot 
big  game  in  the  same  localities  it  should  be  invaluable.  By 
way  of  frontispiece  we  are  shown  the  author  exulting  over  the 
carcase  of  a  lion  that  he  has  just  killed.    (Heinemann.) 

The  F[X)wiNa  Bowl.  By  P'dwabu  Spexceb. 

The  author,  who  is  known  elsewhere  as  "  Nathaniel  Oubbins," 
explains  in  his  preface,  dated  Christmas  Kvc,  IHOH,  that  the 
genial  reception  of  bis  earlier  work,  Cah't  awl  Ale,  together 
with  a  wish  to  earn  enough  to  purchase  a  Bath  Chair,  has 
prompted  him  to  the  present  treatise  on  drinks  of  all  lands. 
Here  the  convivial  may  learn  how  to  make  most  of  the' 
beverages  of  which  Sir  Wilfiid  Lawson  disapproves:  Cnps 
without  number,  assorted  Punches,  including  eight  varieties  of 
Milk  Punch,  Ale  Flip,  Ale  Posset,  Wassail  or  Swig,  Brown 
Betty,  White  Wine  Whey,  Cider  Posset,  a  Surgeon-Major,  a 
Blue  Blazer,  a  Locomotive,  Port  Negus,  Sherry  Egg  Nogg,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  The  reader  who  tries  all  will  have  need  of 
a  Bath  Chair  too.  Mr.  Spencer's  recipes  please  us  better  than 
his  humour,  which  has  not  too  mui-h  delicacy  and  is  of  the 
kind  which  says"  Brethren  and  sistren."   (Grant  Richards.  .5s. 

A  History  of  Corsica.  By  L.  H.  CAmn. 

Corsica  is  briefly  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  home  of  the 
vendetta,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon,  and  the  notoriety-hunt- 
ing-ground of  James  Boswell.  Its  history,  compact  of  boiling 
patriotism  and  cankering  feuds,  has  nevertheless  been  but 
thinly  presented  to  Eoglish  readers ;  and  Mr.  Caird's  book  is 
intended  to  remedy  this.  It  does  so  very  thoroughly.  The 
island's  grand  revolt  against  Genoa  in  1729,  and  the  events 
that  followed  it,  are  fully  entered  into.  Yet  Mr.  Caird  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  not  even  the  Genoese  rule  caused  more 
misery  in  the  island  than  the  vendetta.  The  rigour  of  the 
custom  was  so  severe,  that  even  when  none  but  children 
belonging  to  the  belligerent  families  were  left,  these  grew  up 
with  the  thirst  to  slay  their  hereditary  enemies ;  and  "  the 
fatal  word  '  rimbecco '  (a  term  implying  neglect  to  take 
vengeance)  would  inflame  once  more  a  quarrel  that  had  been 
all  but  forgotten."  A  careful  and  interesting  history  of  a 
fascinating  island.     (Unwin.     os.) 

St.  Paul's  Eplstle  to  the  Rom.vns.  By  Charles  Gore. 

It  is  well  to  explain  that  this  book  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lectures  delivered  by  its  author  last  Laut  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  a  cjmmentary  of  the  kind  that  demands  educa- 
tion in  its  readers,  but  not  scholarship.  In  his  introduction 
Canon  Gore  declares  that  the  controversial  positions  of  the 
Reformation,  in  regard  to  justification  by  faith,  have  been 
antiquated  by  completer  and  maturer  study,  that  the  Apostle's 
doctrine  has  not  been  generally  appreciated  in  the  Church,  and 
that  no  revival  of  religion  can  ever  attain  to  any  ripeness  or 
richness  unless  St.  Paul's  doctrine  resumes  its  central  place. 
"We  know  of  St.  Paul's  interior  life,"  he  writes,  "mainly 
through  the  generalised  account  of  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans."  Its  crowded  confessions  he  sets  himself  sincerely 
to  interpret  in  the  modern  spirit  characteristic  of  his  school ; 
and  so  to  a  restatement  of  the  doctrine  with  which  the  letter 
is  historically  associated.     (John  Murray.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Book  of  Job.  By  B.  C.  S.  Gib.son. 

The  purpose  of  the  Oxford  Commentaries,  a  series  to 
which  this  volume  belongs,  is  to  interpret  the  Books  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  to  English 
readers.  The  series  is  less  elementary  than  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools,  and  less  didactic  than  the  Expositor's  Bible ; 
and  questions  of  textiuU  criticism  and  philology  an*  treated 
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only  80  far  as  is  necessary  for  exegesis.  Such  handling  is 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  Book  of  Job,  and  Dr.  Gibson  has 
admirably  restrained  himself  within  its  conditions.  The 
structure  of  the  poem  is  lucidly  explained  in  the  lotroduction, 
and  the  notes  are  clear  and  ilhiminative.  The  text  is  that  of 
the  last  revision ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  the  riper  scholar- 
ship of  our  own  time,  by  its  mora  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  has  revealed  literary  beauties  that  lay  hid  from 
the  translators  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  "the  eyelids  of  the  morning  "  (iii.  9),  in 
place  of  tie  tamer  "  dawning  of  the  day"  of  the  Authorised 
version.  (Methuen.  6s.) 
The  UNiTKEDiNa  God.  By  T.  G.  Sei.by. 

This  is  a  volume  of  sermons  the  purpose  of  which,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  is  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  seemingly  un- 
heeding God  is,  in  fact,  very  heedful;  that  He  is  not  "a 
languid  dilletante  [sic],  a  magnificent  Laodicean,  a  somnolent 
potentate  who  is  half-hearted  in  His  care  for  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong."  Titles  of  other  sermons  in  the 
volume  are  "The  Tragic  Schism,"  "  Christ's  Antidote  to  Pes- 
simism," "  The  Pledges  and  Obligations  of  the  Creator  "  ;  and 
the  subjects  are  sometimes  happily  illustrated  after  the  manner 
of  the  late  Prof.  Drummond.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.  (5s.) 
Theee  Educational  Works.       Edited  bv  E.  E.  Speight. 

To  Mr.  Speight  is  due  great  credit  for  the  spirited  attempt  he 
is  making  to  induce  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  take  up 
instruction  in  English  literature  on  a  higher  plane  than  has 
hitherto  been  reached.  To  assist  them,  Mr.  Speight  is  preparing 
a  series  of  educational  manuals  in  English  Literature.  Three 
lie  before  us  :  Tlie  Temple  Reader,  a  new  selection  of  matter 
from  the  best  or  most  interesting  authors,  with  brief  informa- 
tion concerning  each,  and  many  portraits,  the  whole  furnished 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Dowden ;  The  Adventures  of 
Ulysses,  by  Charles  Lamb,  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  George 
Birdwood,  and  quaint  and  informing  pictures ;  and  Selections 
from  Wordsworth,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Master  of 
BalHol.  Mr.  Speight  edits  thq  series  himself,  on  deSnite  lines 
of  his  own,  and  the  printing  and  general  presentation  are 
excellent.  We  wish  so  good  an  enterprise  well.  (Horace 
Marshall. ) 

The  Studio.    Vol.  XV.  Edited  by  C.  Holme. 

The  Studio's  merits  increase.  The  volume  before  us  (luite 
justifies  the  opinion  that  iu  this  magazine  we  have  the  best 
thing  in  Art  journalism  that  this  country  has  yet  done.  Every 
individual  native  talent  in  painting  or  applied  art  is  sooner 
or  later  recognised  in  the  Studio,  and  a  sharp  watch  is  kept  upon 
foreign  work.  In  the  choice  of  examples  for  reproduction  the 
editor  displays  unfailing  taste,  and  the  process  employed  is 
satisfactory.  We  are  glad  to  have  in  the  volume  before  us  two 
more  specimens  from  the  brush  of  Nioo  Jungmann,  the  Dutch 
painter.     {Studio  Office.) 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Dent  a  copy,  in  three  volumes, 
of  Nicholas  Nickleby  in  the  "  Temple  Edition  "  of  Dickens.  To 
each  volume  a  frontispiece  in  colojir,  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Fisher,  is 
attached.  The  taste  and  skill  shown  by  Mr.  Dent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books  is  a  most  valuable  force  in  the  publishing 
world.  Even  in  educational  books,  such  as  The  Elements  of 
Phonetics  and  Hints  on  Teaching  German,  which  come  to  hand 
from  this  publisher,  we  find  the  same  fastidious  but  unerring 
delicacy  of  treatment. 

To  the  extremely  neat  and  handy  Library  of  Devotion  which 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  has  been  added  Keble's  Lyra 
Jnnocentium,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Walter  Lock,  the 
Warden  of  Keble  College.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never  been  published  more 
attractively  than  in  its  present  fojrni. 


Fiction. 

The  Paths  of  tJw  Prudent.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
(Methuen  &  Co.     Gs.) 

In  acoomplishment,  if  not  in  intention,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  these  adventures  of  Dorinthia  Evadne  Clementine 
Ann  well  as  the  best  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  various  volumes. 
The  fantasia  is  eminently  agreeable,  and — save  for  a 
certain  prolixity  at  the  beginning  and  a  lack  of  effective 
climax  at  the  end — thoroughly  well  done.  Dorinthia,  a 
foundling,  had  the  luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Miss 
Hypatia  "Watts,  whose  "Home  for  the  Upbringing  of 
Prudent  Maidens  "  must  have  been  one  of  the  sights  of 
Warwickshire. 

Miss  Watts  taught  her  twelve  humble  pupils  the 
whole  art  and  science  of  distinguishing  on  which  side 
one's  bread  is  buttered,  and  none  profited  by  her  in- 
struction better  than  Dorinthia.  She  went  out  first  as  a 
parlour-maid  to  a  doctor,  and  then  became  barmaid  in  a 
village  inn.  Her  sentimental  transactions  with  the  youth 
of^the  village,  base  and  well-born,  are  set  forth  at  length. 
She  had  many  admirers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Eichard 
Bulkeley,  son  of  a  baronet  and  heir  to  twenty  thousand  a 
year.     Him  she  determined  to  marry. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Dorinthia's  methods  : 

Dorinthia  smiled,  looked  about  her,  and  interrupted 
him. 

"  But  you  oould  tell  me  that  so  much  better  in  the 
wood,  dear,"  she  said.  "One  can't  very  well  make  love 
over  a  gate,  you  know." 

The  gate  was  opened  quickly ;  she  passed  through  ;  in 
a  moment  they  were  in  the  protecting  .shade  of  the  thick 
undergrowth,  and  Doriuthia's  fears  of  being  observed  were 
relieved.  She  smiled  complaisantly  when  Richard's  arm 
stole  about  her  waist. 

"  So  you  do  not  refuse  to  let  me  make  love  to  you, 
darling  Dorinthia  ?  "  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes. 

"But  that  was  why  wo  met,  was  it  not?"  she  said, 
with  a  generous  and  bewitching  air  of  surprised  inter- 
ruption. 

Richard  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  glowing  cheek. 

In  quite  a  short  while  they  were  secretly  engaged.  Then 
a  famous  music-hall  agent  on  his  travels  stayed  in  the 
village,  and,  hearing  Dorinthia  sing  at  a  cricket  club 
dinner,  told  her  she  might  earn  sixty  pounds  a  week  and 
more  in  London.  He  offered  to  finance  her,  but  the 
astute  girl  foresaw  disadvantages  in  that  proposal.  Ac- 
cordingly she  went  to  Eichard's  father,  and  parted  with 
her  lover's  letters  and  the  ring  and  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment that  she  had  no  claim  on  him  ;  for  these  she  received 
£500  cash  down.  So  armed  she  went  to  London.  Things 
came  to  pass  as  the  music-hall  agent  had  prophesied,  and 
we  leave  Dorinthia  Evadne  Clementine,  once  the  prudent 
barmaid,  the  brightest  star  in  the  firmament  of  the  Strand 
"  'alls,"  and  as  prudent  as  ever. 

The  comic  scenes  of  village  wooing  and  village  toping 
are  contrived  with  genuine  skill,  and  Dorinthia  Evadne 
Clementine  Annwell  is  charming,  despite  her  cold, 
gfvleulating  dupliqitj'. 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

[^l/icse  note»  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necettarily  final. 
Beviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 

Swallow.  By  H.  Bidxr  Haooabd. 

A  story  of  the  great  Trek  of  1836,  It  purports  to  be  narrated 
by  Vrouw  Botmar,  an  old  Boer  woman.  Swallow  was  her 
daughter  Suzanne,  the  wife  of  an  Englishman  who  brought  on 
his  head  the  black  hate  of  Swart  Piet.  Mr.  Haggard  here 
returns  to  his  earlier  manner.  Love  and  treachery,  witchcraft 
and  fighting  Zulus  —  these  play  their  part  as  of  old.  The 
Haggard  rides  a^ain,  and  excitement  is  in  store  for  his  readers. 
(Longmans,     (is.) 

One  of  the  Grenvilles.  By  Sidney  Royse  Lysaght. 

Mr.  Lysaght  is  the  author  of  The  Marplot.  Keaders  of  The 
Vailima  Letters  will  remember  him  as  a  welcome  visitor  at 
Samoa.  There  is  freshness  and  distinction  about  One  of  the 
0 veil vil Irs,  which  takes  its  tone  and  trend  from  the  family 
motto  of  the  Grenvilles,  "  Win  Love,  Lack  Gold."  The  story 
is  laid  in  Ireland,  and  both  for  its  characters  and  setting, 
and  for  its  author's  pleasant  wit,  this  is  a  novel  to  read. 
(Macmillan.     6s.] 

Betty  Musgbave.  By  Maey  Findlateb. 

This  is  a  novel  of  almost  unrelieved  sadness,  by  the  author 
of  Oiier  the  Hills.  Betty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  is  a 
child,  and  afterwards  a  woman,  doomed  to  the  companionship 
of  a  demented  mother.  On  the  last  page,  however,  she  is 
happy.  The  story  is  well  written,  and,  we  fear,  true  to  life. 
(Methuen.     (is.) 

The  Amazino  Lady.  By  M.  Bowles. 

A  curiously  minute  and  frank  portrait  of  a  modern  woman 
with  leanings  towards  decadence.  Her  relations  with  two 
lovers  constitute  the  story.  The  book  is  a  return  to  a  psycho- 
logical method  which  was  practised  assiduously  a  few  years 
ago,  but  is  now  a  little  out  of  fashion.     (Heinemaun.     Gs.) 

A  Stolen  Idea.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 

The  idea  was  the  plot  of  a  novel,  the  owner  Eobert  Norton, 
the  thief  Delicia  Watson,  the  scene  of  the  theft  a  railway 
carriage  from  which  Eobert  stepped  out  leaving  his  MS. 
behind  him.  He  next  reads  a  story  buUt  on  his  own  plot 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Soudan.  The  marriage,  not  the  murder,  of 
Delicia  is  forecasted  early.     (Jarrold.     (is.) 

David  Hasum.  By  E.  N.  Westcott. 

A  story  of  American  life  in  a  small  Eastern  township.  The 
central  figure,  David  Harum,  is  an  old  banker,  honest  and 
shrewd,  generous  and  kindly,  but  with  a  public  reputation  for 
sharpness  and  miserliness.  The  story  of  how  David  was 
cheated  over  a  horse  by  the  Deacon,  and  how  he  "  got  back  " 
on  the  Deacon  again,  is  a  piece  of  excellent  dry  American 
humour.  The  author  died  before  his  book  was  published. 
(Pearson,  (is.) 
Michael  Deed,  Detective.         By  M.  C.  and  R.  Leiqhton. 

Herein  we  see  the  unravelling  of  a  mystery  which  baffled 
inquiries  for  many  years.  The  story  is  constructed  with  skill, 
and  the  reader  is  off  the  true  scent  and  on  several  wrong  ones 
in  turn  until  the  very  end,  so  the  narrators'  end  is  achieved. 
Dred  is  not  only  a  detective,  he  is  also  a  man — that  is  to 
say,  he  is  capable  of  error,  and  therefore  comes  as  something 
of  a  novelty  in  the  fiction  of  crime.  (Grant  Richards.  3s.  (>d.) 
A  Son  of  Empire.  By  Mobley  Roberts. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  giving  us  only  short 
stories.      This  is  a  long  novel.      The  manner  is  as  vigorous 


as  Mr.  Roberts  i«  wont  to  iimlie  it,  but  the  story  deala  with 
civilisation  and  society,  and  not,  as  uausl,  with  the  end*  of 
the  earth.  The  son  of  empire  was  Richard  Blundell,  and  the 
book  tells  how,  a<t«r  many  vicissitudes,  Madge  and  be  c«in« 
into  haven  at  last  and  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Itmly. 
(Hutchinson.    Os.) 


Thk  Trials  of  Mercy. 


By  B.  Dakuxo-Babker. 


This  novel,  by  the  author  of  Mart,  is  bright  reading.  It 
might  with  propriety  have  been  entitled  "  The  Trials  of 
Mercy's  Husband,"  for  Mercy  is  a  cynic  and  a  firebrand.  The 
action  moves  to  a  Mediterranean  island.  If  it  be  true  that 
a  fool  is  bent  upon  a  twig,  but  a  wise  man  dreads  a  bandit, 
Mercy's  husband  was  doubly  fatuous,  for  he  is  ruled  by  his  wife 
and,  when  dying,  selects  a  second  husband  for  her  in  the  person 
of  an  Italian  brig^and.    (Hutchinson,    (is.) 


Odd  IssruES. 


Bt  8.  SdinKK  Spbiook. 


Thirteen  short  stories,  of  which  the  last  tells  how  a 
woman,  being  suspected  of  theft,  convicted  the  real  thief 
and  married  him — a  sufficiently  odd  issue.  The  cover  of  this 
book  is  designed  as  part  of  a  chess-board,  with  a  king  in  the 
throes  of  check-mate.    (Smithers.    48.  net.) 


Warp  and  Woof. 


By  Violet  Hobhotise. 


A  fresh  and  charming  story  of  Irish  village  life.  Says  an 
old  crone  to  the  heroine :  "The  men's  no  worth  it.  There  is 
na  one  that's  worth  the  frettin'  o'  a  day,  an'  I've  see  mony 
o'  them  and  ken  them  weel,  .  .  .  Let  them  be,  let  them  be. 
They're  all  of  a  piece,  ay  lookin'  for  a  bonny  woman  to  walk 
ahint  them  an'  grease  the  wheels  o'  the  cairt  to  them,  till  the 
Almighty  stops  it  at  the  church  door  for  their  buryin'." 
(Skeffington.     3s.  Gd.) 

Selam.  By  Milena  Mbazovic. 

Mrs.  Waugh,  the  translator  of  these  tales,  points  out  that 
"  the  noble  and  sensitive  sons  of  golden  Bosnia  and  of  brave 
Herzegovina  are  still  classed,  together  with  the  negroes  of  the 
Congo,  simply  as  '  barbarians.'  "  It  is  in  protest  against  this 
ignorant  contempt,  and  to  afford  "  an  insight  into  the  soul  of 
an  unknown  and,  therefore,  despised  race,"  that  Mrs.  Waugh — 
whose  translation  of  Jokai's  Qreen  Hook  will  be  remembered— 
has  rendered  these  eight  short  tales  into  English.     (Jarrold.  68.) 


GwEN  Penri. 


By  Johk  Bufton. 


"A  Welsh  Idyll "  the  author  calls  this  tale  of  the  wooing 
of  Gwen  Penri  by  Rowland  Cadwallader.  The  story  is  laid  at 
Mold,  a  small  town  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  between 
Chester  and  Rhyl.  The  young  hero  is  full  of  dreams  and 
memories  of  Welsh  and  Scottish  history,  and  "  in  the  company 
of  such  thoughts  he  grew  strong  with  the  strength  which  is 
'  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure.'  "  Gwen, 
on  her  part,  "  was  bom  in  a  home  of  affluence  and  piety."  In 
the  course  of  the  story  she  writes  a  "  critical  estimate  "  of  Sir 
Lewis  Morris,  which  the  author  gives  in  tJtttnso.     (Stock,     da.) 


The  Rapin. 


By  Henby  db  Vkbk  Stacfoolb. 


This  novel  is  best  described  by  its  "  Foreword."  "  In  the 
rooms  of  my  friend  Otto  Struve  there  hangs  a  parrot-cage, 
contaiiHng  a  somewhat  dejected-looking  lark.  It  was  given 
to  him  by  Gustave  Gamier,  the  man  who  took  the  Prix  de 
Rome  last  year  —  or  was  it  the  year  before  'f  —  and  whoee 
picture  of  a  girl  was  bought  by  the  State  for  I  do  not  know 
how  many  thousand  francs  before  it  had  hung  a  fortnight  in 
the  Salon.  A  story  connects  the  painter  and  the  picture  and 
the  bird.  .  .  ."    This  is  the  story.    (Heiuemann.    6s.) 
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Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

The  early  stories — Synnove  Solhakhn,  Ante — begun  when 
Bjiimson  was  about  twenty- five  (he  was  born  in  1832), 
have  been  judged  severely  by  the  younger  generation  in 
Norway.  It  is  said  that  they  are  not  harsh  enough  for 
modem  enlightenment,  too  idyllic  and  romantic.  The 
author  himself  has  left  them  far  behind,  along  with  his 
variations  on  the  old  themes  of  the  heroic  age  and  the 
early  history  of  Norway : 

The  colours  were  all  grown  faint, 
And  faint  upon  their  banners  was  Olaf,  king  and  saint. 

There  are  other  songs,  or  rather  other  proses.  The 
historian  finds  in  the  more  recent  works  of  Bjiimson  the 
influence  of  popular  philosophers,  and  the  effect  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  politics  and  oratory  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  one  of  the  old  company  of  the  Romantic 
School ;  but  he  has  thrown  himself  without  reluctance 
into  the  thick  of  modem  fashionable  problems.  Ho  deals 
with  "questions":  his  later  works  may  be  ticketed  as 
discussions  of  subjects  for  a  school  of  social  science  :  many 
of  them,  indeed,  confess  their  purpose  pretty  clearly ;  for 
if  mischief  is  hidden  in  the  titles  Geography  and  Love  or 
Fhgs  in  Town  and  Harbour  (sold  in  England  as  The 
Heritage  of  the  Kiirts),  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  such 
titles  as  En  Fallit,  Redaktiiren,  Kmgm.  "  Bankruptcy," 
"  The  Tress,"  "  The  King,"  are  the  texts  given  out  by  the 
preacher  for  whom  the  Sunday  steamers  are  crowded  when 
he  is  advertised  to  speak  in  any  Westland  village  by  the 
shores  of  a  fjord. 

It  cannot  be  said  to  be  easy  for  foreigners  to  keep 
up  with  his  demonstrations;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  temper 
of  various  layers  of  Norwegian  society,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  complications  and  solutions  of  his  problems 
are  apt  to  look  amazingly  trivial,  simply  because  it 
is  impossible  to  represent  such  enormous  creatures  as 
"The  Press"  or  "Labour"  on  so  small  a  stage 
and  with  so  few  persons  involved  as  in  the  plays  of 
Bjiimson,  or  of  Ibsen.  What  would  become  of  Kastignac 
and  Baron  Nuoingen  if  their  politics  and  finance  were 
transported,  say,  to  Wales,  and  prevented  from  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  country  ?  The  game  of  tlie  human 
comedy  may  be  played  anywhere,  but  not  all  varieties  of 
the  game  ;  and  part  of  the  ill-success  of  some  Norwegian 
authors  is  that  they  want  to  play  Balzac  with  the  con- 
ditions simplified  out  of  all  meaning — like  trying  to  play 
piquet  with  a  pack  of  twenty  cards  all  under  the  seven. 

Arne  Garborg,  representing  the  younger  generation, 
has  challenged  and  encountered  Bjiimson  more  than  once 
in  debate  about  the  Norwegian  language  and  nationality, 
and,  with  the  language  that  he  has  made  for  himself  and 


an  imagination  more  persevering  than  Bjcimson's,  has 
written  stories — Bondestuden/ar,  Mannfolk,  Fred  ("  Peace  ") 
— which  take  hold  on  the  mind  with  a  stronger  grip  than 
those  which  gave  Bjiimson  his  fame,  liondestudentar,  the 
education  of  a  bright  country  lad  into  hypocrisy  and 
prosperity,  is  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  Bjomson's  Arne,  where 
the  boy  grows  into  the  poet  of  his  own  land,  with  tht 
blessing  of  its  kindly  elements  upon  him,  and  all  its 
rumours  of  old  fables  and  ballads  borne  in  memory  in  his 
poetry.  Arne  is  romance  of  the  purest  order,  absolute  in  its 
devotion  to  the  Norway  of  the  first  period  after  the  separa- 
tion from  Denmark,  when  the  yeoman  of  Norway  was  a 
type  of  resolution  and  independence,  like  Wordsworth's 
men,  or  like  Uandie  Dinmont,  and  the  irony  of  Ibsen  had 
not  yet  made  out  Peer  Gynt.  Luckily,  however,  Arne 
Garborg,  a  countryman's  son  of  Jaideren,  has  done  more 
than  Bjiimson  himself  to  explain  his  namesake,  Bjiirnson's 
Arne :  the  poetry  of  Ame  Garborg  does  not  belie  its 
origfin  in  the  same  conditions,  aerial  and  intellectual, 
as  the  rhymes  of  the  boy  in  the  story.  Eeaders  of 
Bjiimson  will  do  well  not  to  get  rid,  just  yet,  of  the 
little  books  which  came  out  in  1857  and  1858.  The 
books  were  young  then,  and  are  still  young.  They 
do  not  need  to  rely  on  the  old  romantic  conventions, 
of  which  there  is  something,  no  doubt,  in  Synnove  and 
Artie.  They  rely  on  the  spring  of  the  language,  the 
readiness  of  the  words  to  put  the  scene  before  you,  the 
quick  dialogue,  the  undertone  of  sympathy  as  the  life  of 
the  story  weaves  itself  from  one  moment  to  another.  This 
is  Bjiirnson's  faculty,  and  even  in  the  dolorous  mansions 
of  the  Kurts  it  has  not  grown  old. 
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The  drama  of  Paid  Lange  and  Tora  Partberg,  translated 
by  H.  L.  lirajkstad  (Harper  &  Brothers),  is  another 
"  Lost  Leader,"  a  subject  of  the  same  kind  as  Qarborg's 
Jrreconcilables,  which  is  a  document  of  the  history  of 
Norway  in  1888.  Paul  Lange  is  a  "  minister  of  State" 
(not  Prime  Minister) ;  he  is  much  given  to  resigning,  and 
is  j  ust  going  to  resign  for  the  third  time  when  the  play 
begins.  He  is  wanted  by  the  Court  to  do  a  stroke  for  the 
Government  by  making  a  speech  to  bolster-up  the  Old 
Parliamentary  Hand  who  is  in  office  at  the  time,  and  for 
this  service  he  is  offered  (by  a  wonderful  quid-chewing 
Royal  Chamberlain)  the  post  of  Ambassador  in  London. 
After  promising  his  dearest  political  friend  that  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Old  One,  he  goes  and  makes  the 
speech  required  by  the  Court  and  the  Government ;  the 
excitement  of  the  patriots  at  the  contradictions  in  Lange's 
views  is  the  liveliest  part  of  the  play  ;  they — members  of 
the  Storthing,  by  name  Eamm,  Saume,  Piene,  Balke,  with 
others — refuse  patriotically  to  shake  hands  with  Paul 
Lange  at  a  party  at  Tora  Parsberg's.  Their  very  natural, 
if  ungenerous,  manners  appear  to  shock  Paul  Lange,  and 
in  tlie  last  act,  being  compelled  to  realise  for  himself  that 
he  is  not  a  success,  he  goes  off  the  stage  witli  a  pistol. 
The  part  played  by  Tora  Parsberg  in  all  this  would  be 
interesting  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  in  Lange ;  but 
while  the  political  situation  has  everything  in  it  required 
for  the  plot  of  a  classical  tragedy,  the  development  of  it 
is  too  trivial ;  there  is  no  real  force,  or  anything  but  the 
most  general  and  abstract  impression  of  political  appetites 
and  envies,  in  all  the  splutter  of  Eamm,  Bang,  Storm, 
and  the  other  grisly  guests  at  Tora's  party.  It  is  the 
politics  of  a  boys'  school ;  the  dramatic  problem  will  do 
equally  well  for  a  school  or  a  parliament ;  but  if  parlia- 
ment is  chosen  as  the  scene,  one  looks  naturally  for 
something  rather  less  callow  and  crude  than  the  ideas  and 
demeanour  of  these  politicians. 

In  Jonas  Lie's  Niohe  it  is  told  how  a  Norwegian 
matron,  finding  her  sons  and  daughters  growing  intoler- 
able through  their  modern  education,  exploded  them,  in 
the  last  chapter,  with  a  cellarful  of  dynamite.  Has 
Bjornson  tried  to  imitate  that  heroic  lady?  One  can 
scarcely  help  thinking  so,  in  the  relief  that  comes  with 
the  removal  of  his  sheep-like  politician.  It  is  a  play  by 
a  man  of  genius,  and  it  has  realities  behind  it ;  why  is 
there  not  more  substance  in  the  hero  ? 


Things  Seen. 


November  in  Hyde  Park. 

Look  !  as  the  leaves  fall  fast,  and  let  the  tree 
Show  his  soft  secret  of  a  close-wove  nest. 

How  it  was  builded,  still  and  secretly. 
And  what  light  love  took  there  its  happy  rest ; 

And,  presently,  those  speckled  gems  which  lay 

Warmed  into  light  from  darkness,  day  by  day  : 

So,  in  this  autumn  of  my  waning  strength, 
Drops  the  concealing  curtain  of  the  past ; 

Soul  of  my  soul !     I  let  you  know,  at  length, 
"What  faithful  love  I  kept,  from  first  to  last  ; 

The  nest  is  empty,  and  the  tree  is  bare. 

But  we  shall  heavenly  springs  and  summers  share ! 

Edwin  Arxold. 


Exit. 

Near  the  Hotel  Cecil,  men  with  picks  and  crowbars  are 
seen  against  the  golden  sky.  They  are  wrecking  three 
housee,  and  the  chance  of  seeing  a  wall  rock,  or  a  man 
killed,  allures  a  placid  crowd.  It  is  the  departure  of  an 
old  street  frt>m  the  Strand.  Cecil-street,  which  begins 
between  Nos.  84  and  85,  once  ran  down  to  Salisbury 
Stairs,  where  the  boats  bumped  and  tinkled,  and  water- 
men slept  in  the  sun.  But  now  Cecil-street  is  these  two 
houses,  and  they  are  Cecil-street.  The  old  name  can  still 
be  read. 

In  Cecil-street  men  have  worked  and  died  these  two 
hundred  years.  The  street  was  built  in  1696  on  the 
grounds  of  Salisbury  House.  An  archbishop  lent  it 
sanctity,  and  an  actor  lent  it  fame.  For  when  Edmund 
Kean  shook  the  town  with  his  "  Shylock  "  it  was  to  Cecil- 
street  that  he  hurried  to  his  wife  :  "  Mary,  you  shall  ride 
in  your  carriage,  and  you,  Charley,  shall  be  an  Eton  boy." 
In  Cecil-street  Henry  F.  Cary  lived  with  the  shade  of 
Dante  in  1816;  and  here  Wollaston,  the  chemist,  kept 
the  vow  he  had  made  when  "  ploughed "  in  medicine : 
"never  more  to  write  a  prescription,  were  it  for  his  own 
father."  But  he  earned  £30,000  by  making  platinum 
malleable. 

Merrily  the  picks  are  clicking  and  dinting,  and  soon  of 
Cecil-street — home  of  how  many  tears  and  triumphs — not 
one  brick  will  rest  on  another. 

Music. 

He  was  a  very  old  man,  in  a  hat  without  a  brim,  and 
a  pair  of  horn  spectacles ;  his  shoulders  were  bent,  and 
his  boots  enormous  and  broken  ;  yet  his  voice  was  cheerful, 
and  he  laughed  easily  as  he  handed  me  my  hat  which 
a  boisterous  gust  of  wind  had  blown  to  his  feet.  Then 
I  saw  that  he  had  a  violin,  which  he  kept  carefully  guarded 
from  the  weather  beneath  the  lap  of  his  tattered  coat. 

"  Would  you  like  a  toon  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  would  not ;  but,  as  he  had  done  me  a  service,  I  felt  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  refuse.  Out  came  his  instrument, 
and  one  or  two  people  who  had  nothing  better  to  do 
stopped  to  listen.  The  first  notes  were  rather  doubtful 
and  watery,  but  after  a  time  I  began  to  recognise  a 
favourite  Nocturne  of  Chopin.  As  the  old  man  warmed 
to  his  work  his  eyes  lighted  up,  and  his  back  straightened 
a  little  :  he  was  evidently  enjoying  the  music  if  nobody 
else  was. 

He  had  not  got  much  more  than  half  way  through  the 
Nocturne  when  a  barrel  organ  swung  round  the  comer, 
scarcely  thirty  yards  away,  and  struck  up  "Cavalleria 
Eusticana."  The  little  crowd  that  had  gathered  round 
my  old  man  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  when  he  had 
finished  I  was  the  only  one  left  with  him.  He  sighed, 
and  wrapped  up  his  fiddle  again ;  then  he  pointed  over 
his  shoulder  towards  the  rival  performers,  and  with  a  sad 
smile,  indicative  of  boundless  pity  for  his  fellow  creatures, 
"  Mtuic  !  "  he  said  scornfully,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
walked  away.     I  think  we  understood  one  another. 
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The  Novel. 

Talks  with   Publishers. 

When  a  daily  paper  gravely  publislies  an  article  on 
"  The  Fate  of  the  Novel "  it  looks  as  if  a  literary  debacle 
were  in  the  air.  We  know  that  this  is  not  so,  but  it  is 
true  that  the  novel  industry  is  in  a  somewhat  disturbed 
state. 

Publishers  and  public  were  alike  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  production  of  novels  in  1898  showed  a  falling  off  of 
two  hundred  volumes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  a  week 
and  represents  a  decline  of  10  per  cent.  Then  came  the 
announcement  that  we  are  to  have  new  novels  of  six- 
shilling  length  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  sixpence. 
Within  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  publishing  prices  of 
new  novels  have  been  three  —  viz.,  thirty-one-and-six- 
pence,  six  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

It  reads  like  the  fall  of  Humpty-Dumpty.  Will  the  last 
reduction  succeed  and  become  general  ?  It  is  hoped  that 
the  eifect  of  publishing  a  novel  at  sixpence  wUl  be  to 
secure  a  huge  sale.  Is  this  hope  justified?  And  what 
connexion,  if  any,  has  this  scheme  with  the  diminished 
production  of  novels  at  six  shillings  ? 

To  obtain  light  on  these  matters,  a  representative  of  the 
Academy  has  sought  interviews  with  four  leading  pub- 
lishers, and  he  writes  as  follows  : 

My  first  call  was  on  a  publisher  who  is  noted  for  issuing 
good  novels.     He  said,  rather  weariedly  : 

"  These  questions  of  price  are  ever  recurrent,  and  they  do 
not  interest  me.  People  are  always  forgetting  that  there 
are  two  publics —those  who  buy  books  as  literary  posses- 
sions, and  those  who  buy  books  as  trinkets  or  fal-lals  to 
amuse  them  for  an  hour  and  to  be  thrown  aside.  Experi- 
ments in  cheapness  will  always  be  tried  on  this  second 
public.  They  do  not  interest  me.  Six  shillings  is  a  fair 
price  for  a  good  novel— think  what  a  good  novel  represents 
in  labour  and  thought  and  emotion — and  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  book-buyers  are  quite  willing  to  pay  that 
sum.  Yes,  I  can  conceive  that  it  may  pay  to  issue  new 
novels  at  sixpence,  provided  they  are  very  good,  and  the 
edition  is  limited  to  such  a  quantity  as  will  just  cover  the 
cost  and  secure  a  good  advertisement.  Then  these  novels 
could  be  issued  in  six-shilHng  form  with  profit.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  second-rate  novels  can  be  treated  in  this 
way  with  advantage." 

"  And  what  of  the  faUing  oflf  in  the  number  of  six-shil- 
ling novels  last  year  ?  " 

"  A  matter  of  chance,  I  should  say— chance.  But  it 
does  not  interest  me." 

A  publisher  whose  output  is  mainly  fiction  said  : 

"  I  think  the  six-shilling  novel  is  in  no  way  threatened. 
Still,  I  am  now  principally  engaged  in  issuing  cheaper 
forms  of  fiction.  I  do  not  think  that  new  novels  can  be 
issued  at  sixpence.  The  libraries  will  make  havoc  of  the 
scheme,  for  they  will  put  the  sixpenny  editions  into  their 
own  bindings,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  loss  of  usual  profits 
to  publishers  of  sixpenny  new  novels." 

My  next  call  was  at  a  West-End  house  which  has  issued 
thousands  of  novels.     A  member  of  this  firm  said  : 

"  The  six-shilhng  novel  stands  where  it  did.  But  I 
think  the  rate  of  production  will  go  on  diminishing  for 


some  time.  Authors  have  forced  up  prices  to  such  a  point 
that  we  are  compelled  to  reject  a  great  deal  of  good  work. 
I  constantly  return  novels  by  writers  to  whom,  under  the 
'  old  thirty-one-and-sixpenny  regime,  I  could  afford  to  pay 
large  sums.  Indeed,  I  have  paid  £100  or  £150  to  authors 
whose  books  I  dare  no  longer  take  at  any  price.  Their 
work  is  as  good  as  ever,  but  it  cannot  contend  against 
the  present  rush  of  new  work.  A  sale  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  copies  was  once  enough  to  ensure  a  profit 
to  the  publisher  and  a  handsome  cheque  to  the  author ; 
but  now  the  publisher's  profits  do  not  begin  till  he  has 
sold  a  thousand  copies  —  and  that,  mind  you,  against 
innumerable  rival  novels." 

"Then  would  you  describe  novel-publishing  as  a  de- 
pressed industry  P  " 

"Well,  it  has  taken  an  utterly  new  complexion.  The 
old  friendship  between  publisher  and  author  has  gone. 
Manuscripts  are  sold  practically  by  auction.  An  agent 
will  walk  in  here  and  say  :  '  I  have  been  offered  £1.50  for 

this  novel  of  's  ;  will  you  give  me  £200  ?  '     One  thing 

has  not  changed— the  wiUingness  of  the  public  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  a  good  article.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
because  you  publish  a  book  at  three-and-sixpence  instead 
of  six  shillings  you  will  thereby  increase  its  sale.  There 
is  no  such  ratio  between  price  and  circulation." 

"  To  sum  up  ?  " 

"  To  sum  up,  six-shilling  novels  wiU  be  fewer  and  better. 
As  for  cheap  new  novels,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  make 
their  way.  In  the  old  days  cheap  novels  had  a  chance, 
because  they  were  filled  with  advertisements.  But  books 
are  dead  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  authors'  claims  are 
much  higher." 

My  last  call  was  in  Pafernoster-row,  where  one  publisher 
had  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  six-shilling  novels  on  the 
eve  of  publication.     He  said  : 

"  May  I  ask  whether  these  are  all  being  published  at 
your  own  risk  and  enterprise  !■■  " 

"  OL,  yes.  We  publish  on  no  other  system.  No,  I  do 
not  regard  the  present  state  of  the  novel  market  as 
satisfactory.  I  regret  the  old  thirty-one-and-sixpenny 
days,  and  many  a  good  author  has  reason  to  regret  them. 
It  was  a  bad  day  for  novelists  when  the  Authors'  Society — 
the  boasted  friend  of  writers — threw  in  its  lot  with  the 
libraries  against  the  publishers  when  the  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  three-volume  novel  was  being  fought 
out.  Their  action  in  this  matter  is  forgotten  by  many ; 
but  there  it  was.  Under  the  present  system  only  the 
best  writers  can  make  money.  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  further  cheapening  of  novels  is  possible.  The  pubUc 
do  not  want  cheaper  novels  ;  but  they  would  like  better 
novels.  The  standard  of  quality  in  demand  tends  to  rise, 
and  the  task  of  selecting  marketable  stuff  from  the 
enormous  number  of  MSS. " 

"  Enormous,  is  it  P  " 

"Enormous!" 

"  How  long  does  it  take  to  decide  the  fate  of  an  ordinary 
novel  ?  " 

"The  time  varies,  but  I  should  say  two  months.  If  a 
novel  does  not '  go '  in  its  first  two  months  it  means  to  stay 
on  our  shelves." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  It  is 
clear  that  six-shilling  novels  will  be  produced  "until 
further  notice";  that  sixpenny  novels — like  all  new  and 
daring  innovations — are  regarded  with  scepticism  ;  and 
that,  in  any  case,  the  good  old  times  are  gone. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  writing  ?    The  question  is  a 

stock  one  put  to  authors  by  the  amateur  who  believes  that 

he  could  do  just  as  well  as  they,  perliaps  better,  if  he  only 

knew  the  trick.      Mr.    Henry  James  must  tremble;    his 

monopoly  is  gone,  because  his   secret  is  out.     He  is  a 

worker  by  night,  and  three  in  the  morning  finds  him  still 

occupied  with  the  creations  that  were  hitherto  his,  but  are 

now  everybody's.     Well,  he   has  his  compensations,  for 

liad  he  been  asleep  in  his  bed  the  other  morning  at  that 

hour  there  would  probably  have  been  an  end  of  all  things 

for   him.     Lamb   House,  at   Rye,  in  which  George  III. 

stayed,  and  which  has  been  made  still  more  historic  by 

Mr.  James's  own  residence  in  it,  has  the  faults  of  its  quali- 

ies — flues  that  date  back  for  two  hundred  years,  and  are 

not  used,  perhaps,  to  the  late  hours  of  an  author.     The 

Ifire  which  broke  out  in  one  of  them  the  other  morning 

tquickly  brought  the  householder  from  his  writing-table, 

phe  local  fire-brigade  was  summoned,  and  the  flames  were 

Igot  under  before  any  great  damage  had  been  done. 

Another  American  writer,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  once 

thad  a  rather  curious  experience  with  fire.     He  was  seated 

'in   an  armchair,   rather  lethargic  in   body,  but  with   an 

imagination  all  alert.     He  was  planning  a  chapter  of  a 

novel  in  which  his  hero  was  to  be  burnt.     He  imagined  to 

[himself  the  scene  :  he  seemed  to  hear  the  crackling,  and  to 

Ibe  dazzled  by  the  shooting  lights ;  the  smoke  seemed  to 

[daze  him,  and  he  wondered  at  the  bravery  of  his  hero  who 

I  should   bear   all  this  and  yet,  impelled  by  some  scruple 

lor  in  obedience  to  some   fantastic   sacrifice  in  the  story, 

j  should  refuse  to  fly.    And  the  stifling  heat — this  was  really 

[insufferable.     The  author  had  imagined  it  all  so  well,  he 

was  really  feeling  himself  to  be  singed.     Springing  up,  he 

rushed  from  the  room — and  only  in  the  nick  of  time.     The 

room  was  indeed  on  fire,  and  the  iraag^inative  author  had 

been  imaware  of  the  boundaries  between  fact  and  fancy 
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Lord  Eosebery  has  gone  abroad,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  in  Rome,  whither,  as  they  perhaps  remember 
in  their  dreams.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  himself  once  recalled 
to  take  up  most  unexpectedly  the  government  of  England. 
Lord  Rosebery's  fate  seems  to  follow  him  in  his  retirement. 
He  seeks  for  peace,  and,  indeed,  pursues  it ;  but  just  on  his 
heels  he  can  hear  the  clamour.  The  Eighty  Club  will 
have  him,  and  no  other,  for  its  leader ;  and  the  resulting 
discussion  and  division  and  correspondence  accentuate  the 
differences  existing  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  As  with  the 
followers,  so  with  the  leaders  themselves.  Mr.  Morley  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  far  apart  from  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
on  Home  Rule,  and  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith 
on  Imperialism,  are  not  even  themselves  united  on  the 
Church  question,  in  which  Mr.  Morley  largely  accepts  the 
historical  view  of  the  Ritualists — a  view  that  is,  in  Sir 
William's  view,  defiant  of  common-sense.  Perhaps  all 
these  divergences  are  more  formidable  on  the  surface  than 
deeper  down,  and  many  readers  of  the  Peel  Papers  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  for  the  first  time  how  utterly  out 
of  love  with  each  other  were  certain  members  of  his 
Governments  in  the  'forties.  The  difference  is  that  they 
did  not  divulge  their  family  quarrels  as  nowadays. 


In  these  same  Pael  I'apers  the  political  plums  have  lieen 
so  many  that  the  newspaperii  have  hardly  had  space  to 
serve  a  tithe  of  them  up.  This  pressure  accounta  for  the 
crowding  out  of  one  or  two  allusions  to  literature  that 
have  their  own  importance.  In  the  Tennyson  biography 
it  is  stated  that  "  the  question  arose  whether  Sheridan 
Knowles  or  my  father  should  be  placed  on  the  i>enaion 
list.  Peel  knew  nothing  of  either  of  them."  Then 
Houghton  made  Peel  read  "  Ulysses,"  and  Tennyson  won 
the  pension.  That  narrative  may  be  amusing,  but  it  ia 
not  history.  The  application  of  a  pension  for  Tennyson 
was  made  to  Peel,  at  the  beginning  of  1845,  by  Hallani, 
in  a  letter  sufficiently  modest  in  its  terms  : 

The  person  to  whose  merits  I  would  solicit  yoar  atten- 
tion is  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson,  whose  name  muat  be  familiar 
to  you,  even  if  you  have  never  looked  at  bis  writings. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  overstate  the  fact  when  I  tay  that  he  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  very  first  among  the  younger 
class  of  living  poets.  He  is  at  least  a  man  of  a  fertile  and 
thoughtful  mind,  and  few  would  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  high  praise  of  genius.  He  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  a  son  of  mine,  untimely  snatched  away. 
In  confirmation  of  which  testimony  he  refers  the  Minister 
to  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  to  Mr.  Milnes,  and — to  Mr.  Rogers  ! 


Four  days  later,  Peel  wrote  in  reply  that  he  had  read 
"  some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  works  and  had  formed  a  very 
high  estimate  of  his  powers."  Thereupon  he  offered  a 
gift  of  £200  to  the  "  man  of  a  fertile  and  thoughtful  mind," 
not  a  pension,  and  meanwhile  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
a  "  character,"  which  came  as  follows,  and  which,  one 
must  remember,  was  penned  after  Tennyson  had  written 
what  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  his  finest  poetry  : 

Mr.  Teunyson  is  but  a  young  man  for  a  pensioner,  I 
should  think  under  thirty-five.  As  to  his  genius,  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  any  eulogy  of  mine,  but  will  observe 
that  Mr.  Rogers  (!)  toH  me  he  considered  him  by  much  the 
first  amoDg  all  the  younger  poets  of  this  generation. 
Secondary  and  external  faults,  conspicuous  enough,  drew 
upon  him  some  years  ago  an  unfavourable  article  in  the 
Quarterly.  Since  that  time  he  has  republished,  and  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  has  done  much  in 
getting  rid  of  those  defects,  and  that  his  genius  has 
greatly  ripened.  Still,  it  appears  established  that,  though 
a  true  and  even  a  great  poet,  he  can  hardly  become  a 
popular,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  starving  one. 


Thk  fatuity  of  prophecy  is  not  the  point — no  one  was 
more  sensible  than  Gladstone  in  later  life  to  the  popular 
hold  of  Tennyson  on  Eaglish  readers.  Seven  months 
later  Peel  wrote  to  Hallam,  giving  a  pension  to  Tennyson 
of  £200  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  impressions  left 
on  his  mind  by  the  poems,  "  confirmed  as  they  are  by  the 
highest  testimonies  I  could  receive — your  own  and  that 
of  Mr.  Rogers !  "  Acknowledging  the  poems,  Hallam 
assures  the  Minister  that  his  "  generous  consideration " 
will  have  "the  response  of  applause  from  the  lovers  of 
poetry,  especially  the  younger  of  both  sexes,  who  regard 
Tennyson  as  the  first  name  among  the  later  cultivators 
of  that  sacred  field." 


0  TO  be  in  Athens  when  April  is  there !     For  Eleonora 
Duse  will  go  thither  to  give  D'Annunzio's  "Gioconda"; 
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and  M.  Mounet-Sully,  of  the  Com6die  rran9aise,  will  be 
there,  too,  to  recite  "  Antigone."  It  is  not  yet  quite  certain, 
but  there  is  every  chance  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  Mme.  Duse  wiU  again  visit  London,  where,  however, 
her  two  last  "seasons  "  brought  her  no  profit,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  involved  her  in  some  slight  loss. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton,  of  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts., 
has  written  to  the  Times  this  week  to  claim  for  his  house  a 
previous  tenant  or  owner  in  the  person  of  Bulwer  Lytton. 
That  is  quite  true ;  but  there  is  another  historic  association 
with  Copped  Hall  of  which  its  present  owner  does  not 
make  mention.  It  was  in  that  house  that  Cardinal 
Manning  was  bom,  and  there  that  he  spent  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  life.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  later  he 
remembered  every  inch  of  the  ground  when  he  revisited  it 
— saw  where  a  fence  had  been  moved,  an  old  doorway 
abolished ;  pointed  out  the  oak  tree  which  had  an  owl's 
nest  in  it ;  recalled  how  a  servant  who  climbed  the 
tree  to  fetch  him  an  owlet  fell  and  broke  his  leg ; 
and,  finding  the  owls  still  in  possession  of  the  old 
tree,  moralised :  "  So  we  go  and  the  owls  remain." 
He  saw  the  lake  his  mother  had  made,  the  tree  his 
father  had  planted  in  honour  of  the  jubilee  of  King 
George  III.,  and  the  summer-house  which,  truth  to  say, 
did  not  gain  much  glory  in  his  eyes  from  the  fact  that 
Bulwer  Lytton,  who  afterwards  rented  the  place,  had 
written  some  of  his  novels  in  it.  It  was  to  a  son  of  the 
occupant  of  the  house,  thus  revisited  by  the  Cardinal  at 
the  close  of  his  long  life,  that  he  gave  a  piece  of  advice — 
an  old  Balliol  man's  advice  to  a  very  young  one  :  "  Eead 
the  classics  and  ride  straight  to  hounds."  That  was  as 
fuU  a  programme  as  the  Cardinal  felt  free  to  formulate  ; 
but  the  years  have  passed  and  the  young  man,  with  a 
name  not  unknown,  has  filled  it  out  for  himself. 


The    "  Academy  "     Bureau. 


The  Fallacies  of  UTiLiTAKLiuiSM 
AJSTD  Hedonism. 


By  "St.  Oswin.' 


This  is  a  praiseworthy  essay  on  which  White's,  or  the  Wayn- 
flete,  Professor  would  find  many  encouraging  things  to  say. 
It  is  orderly,  lucid,  and  well-mannered.  We  wish,  however, 
that  the  author  had  thought  himself  into  greater  perspicacity 
as  to  the  implicates  of  his  main  contention.  "Does  not,"  he 
asks,  "  the  hedonistic  doctrine  of  pleasure  lead  to  a  paradox  ? 
To  do  an  action  because  of  the  pleasure  it  brings  is  the  surest 
way  to  lose  the  pleasure.  If  a  man  follows  virtue  because  he 
seeks  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  it,  he  will  never  get  it,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  he  will  never  have  the  virtue."  Now, 
"  St.  Oswin,"  of  course,  professes  and  calls  himself  a  Christian. 
Does  he  make  nothing  of  Heaven  and  the  Beatific  Vision  and 
Eternal  Life  ?  We  are  aware  that  certain  Christian  philo- 
sophers have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  if  a  man  follows 
virtue  because  he  seeks  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  it,  he  will 
never  get  it";  but  they  were  heretics.  Is  "  St.  Oswin  "  one  of 
those  "  ungracious  pastors  "  who  show  the  steep  and  thorny 
way  to  virtue?  We  still  consider  "pushpin"  inferior  to 
poetry.  We  think  we  could  prove  it  so  to  any  reasonable  being ; 
and  reasonable  beings  alone  count  when  we  are  exposing 
"fallacies."  We  ask  "St.  Oswin"  to  consider  the  lines  in 
which  Dante  describes  the  supreme  ideal  for  man.     They  are 


loveliest,   perhaps,   and  certainly  the  most  hedonistic,   in  all 

literature. 

Luce  intellettual,  piena  d'amore 
Amor  del  vero  ben,  pien  di  letizia, 
Letizia  che  trascende  ogni  dolzore. 

We  find  "  St.  Oswin's  "  philosophical  position  quite  untenable. 
It  is  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Christianity  being 
saturate  with  hedonism,  we  cannot  discard  Epicurus  without 
discarding  Revelation  also,  and  Revelation  is  the  very  theorem 
which  "  St.  Oswin"  seeks  to  vindicate.  Nevertheless,  although 
our  opinion  of  his  philosophy  is  no  higher  than  his  of  the 
philosophies  of  Mill  and  Hume,  and  other  Scots  thinkers  for 
whom  we  ourselves  have  a  high  respect,  we  are  not  sure  that 
"  St.  Oswin's  "  monograph  should  not  be  published.  We  are 
considering  the  matter.  Our  doubts  are  less  ethical  than 
commercial. 

A  Volume  of  Verse.  By  Eltij£. 

Last  week  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  volume  of 
verse  from  South  Africa.     Now  we  have  one  from  Gampola, 
Ceylon.     It  is  pretty  verse  ;  but  that   is  the  most  we  can  say. 
The  quality  of  it  will  be  best  realised  through  a  quotation. 
Nature,  seventeen  years  ago, 

Took  a  rose  that  it  might  blow, 
Took  a  lily,  white  as  snow, 

Took  some  violets,  so  blue, 
And  a  modicum  of  dew. 

Took  a  little  mignonette, 
A  forget-me-not  or  two, 

Took  a  bunch  of  green  stuff  wet 
And  a  sprig  of  rue. 
And  she  smiled  with  approbation 
When  she  named  <//ee— Her  Creation  ! 
Now,  mark  how  "  Eltije,"  instead  of  mastering  his  materials, 
mastered  by  them.     "  That  it  might  blow,"  in  the  second  liue, 
is  not  the  expression  of  any  thought  whicli  was  in  the  author's 
mind  ;  nor  is  the  "  bunch  of  green  stuff  wet."     These  phrases 
are  merely  put  in  to  fit  the  rhythm  and  the  metre.    The  closing 
couplet  is  equally  bad.    Consequently  the  verse  is  lifeless.    Some 
of  "  Eltije's  "  other  pieces  are  more  natural ;  but  there  is  too 
much  artificiality  in  the  work  to  justify  our  desire  to  have  it 
published.     With  every  good  wish,  we  suggest  to  our  corre- 
spondent that  he  should  pick  out  what  he  feels  to  be  the  best 
of  his  pieces,  and  offer  them,  separately,  to  magazines  of  Mies 
httres. 


MiNUTAL. 


By  M.  Jourdain. 


We  find  wit  and  scholarship  in  M.  Jourdain's  work,  much 
of  which  is  translated  from  Greek  and  other  classical  writers. 
Of  his  quite  original  pieces  this  pleases  us  most. 

Sun  and  Sanity. 
The  deep  field,  in  the  harvest-heat. 
Is  flecked  with  traversing  sun-bursts,  like  the  hide 
Of  fallow  deer.     You  hardly  hear  the  whirring 
Of  corncrakes  stirring  in  the  haulms  of  corn 
Blown  white  against  the  purple  folds  of  clouds, 
The  thunder-clouds  that  cloak  the  Cumnor  hills. 
Thin  crimson  poppies  ride  on  the  flickering  wheat, 
Blown  by  a  wind  warm  as  a  nest  of  birds 
(Oxford  no  bigger  than  an  opal  ring, 
A  cup  of  mist  beneath  us).     And  you  gain 
An  infinite  satiety  of  sun 
And  sleep,  and  sun-warmed  sanity — 

And  you  forget 
To  read  your  Paul  Verlaine  ! 

That  is  excellent ;  but  why  is  it  put  into  a  volume  of  verse  ? 
It  is  writing  of  a  high  order ;  but  it  is  prose.     M.  Jourdain, 
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we  think,  was  bom  to  be  an  essayist,  or  a  novel-writer,  rather 
than  a  poet.  Clean-cut  thought  alone  cannot  make  a  poet ; 
but  a  mau  who  has  the  gift  of  it,  and  an  ear  for  music,  should 
easily  make  his  mark  in  the  less  exalted  domain  of  letters. 

"No  Bigger  than  a  Man's  Hand,"  by  "Ferreira"  ;  "  Stra- 
della,"  by  E.  G. ;  "  As  We  Pass  Along,"  by  "  Vida."— Each 
of  these  MSS.  is  too  slender  to  make  a  volome. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  21. 

Thgrb  has  been  some  difficulty  in  awarding^  the  prize  this  week. 
We  offered  it  for  the  beit  get  of  three  mottoes  for  well-known 
papers,  bat  in  no  instance  has  a  competitor  produced  mord  than  one 
motto  of  special  merit.  We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  divide  the 
guinea  into  three  portions,  one  of  which  has  been  sent  to  Mary  D. 
Teale,  2,  Belvoir-terrace,  Scarboroagh,  for  this  motto  for  the 
Academy : 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  so  liberal  as  of  advice. 

(i'j  lliwlmfounauld.') 
One  to  Mr.  Al«nnder  H.  Caperne,  50,  Haudea-road,  Lse,  S.E.,  for 
this  motto  for  the  Sporting  Life  : 

A  horse  I    A  hor  jc  !     My  kingdom  for  a  horse. 

("  Richard  III.") 
And  one  to  Mr.  F.  Sohloesser,  37,  Gillingham-street,  S.W.,  for  this 

t motto  for  Truth  : 
The  truth  [we]  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
("  Tempest.") 
A  selection  from  the  remaining  answers  is  given  : 


b 


ACADEMT. 

Wearing  all  that  weight  of  learning  liarhtly  like  a  flower. 
(^Tenny-ton.')     [  W.  H.  D.,  Norwich.] 

Some  bookes  also  may  be  read  by  deputy  and  extracts 
Made  of  them  by  others. 

(Baoon^ 

Times. 


I  am  monarch  of  all  I  sarvey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

(Cowper.)     [W.  P.,  Oxford] 

Be  just  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Q' King  Henry  VIII.")     [R.  H.,  Birmingham.] 

A  voice  of  thundering  loudness— crying  forth 

The  '•  News  "  from  Weit,  from  South,  and  Eist  and  North, 

Like  miser  counting  forth  his  precious  dimes. 

Sits  in  his  den,  an  Autocrat — "  The  Times." 

(^Oriffhial.)     [H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow.] 

Truth. 
For  truth  is  truth,  to  the  end  of  the  reckoning. 

("  ifrasurefor  Meusure.")     [M.  H.  L  ,  Sheffield.] 


World. 
■  pictures,     tastes, 


Shakespeare,    and   the 


Fashionable    topics 
musical  glasses. 

("  Vicar  of  M'akejield."') 

Daily  Telegraph. 
Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease, 
I  sit  and  play  with  similes. 

(  Wordsworth's  "  Celandim.")    [V.,  London.] 

Spectator. 
There's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

i Addis m.)    [E,  K.,  Ambleside.] 

The  Finaneial  Tinus. 
Pat  not  your  trust  in  m  iney,  but  put  your  money  in  trust. 
(0.  U'.  Uulmea.)     [A.  G.  Cheltenham.] 


Antven  also  received  from  E.  M.,  Oxford  ;  M.  T.  P.,  Obeater; 
B.  L.,  London  ;  T.  C,  Baited  ;  E.  W.,  Brighton  ;  L.  W ,  Brighton  ; 
J.  G.,  Dablin  ;  M.  P.,  Wallingford  ;  C.  A.  W.,  Brighton  ;  E.  C  , 
Broodeibary  ;  M.  J  ,  Cheltenham  ;  J.  B.  N.,  York  ;  L.  E ,  Budleigh 
Salterton ;  G.  E.  M.,  London  ;  G.  R.,  Aberdeen  ;  C.  8.,  Brighton  ; 
A.  B.  Gartoosh  ;   E.  C.  H.  D.,  Orediton  ;   and  S.  0.,  Brighton. 


Competition  No.  22. 

A  MIDDLB-AOBD,  nnmarried  lady,  who  attends  Univertitj  Extension 
lectures,  snbwribes  to  Madie's,  and  Uvea  in  a  London  suburb  with 
a  parrot,  a  Pomeranian  dog  and  two  servant*,  kMpa  on  a  little  ihelf 
beside  the  fireplace  her  dozen  permanent  favoarlte  books.  What 
are  they  }  A  collation  of  all  aniwers  sent  in  will  be  made,  and  a 
prize  of  a  guinea  will  be  awarded  to  the  oompetitor  whose  list 
agrees  in  largest  proportion  with  the  general  sense. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academt,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  mast  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  poet 
of  Tuesday,  March  7.  Each  answer  must  be  aooooipanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  colamn  of  p.  2'>4,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  aide 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  npon.  It  is  also  important  that  namei 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given.  We  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  March  2. 

THEOLOQIOAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Gore  (Rov.  C),  St.  Paul's  BpUtle  to  the  Romaag,  Vol.  I (Marray) 

OibsoQ  (G.  C.  S.),  Tbe  Bjok  of  Job    (Methnea)  6/0 

Selby  (T.  Q.),  The  Unheeding  God  „ (Hoddar)  8/4 

Wilgon(Ven.  J.  M.),  The  Ooapel  of  Atonement    ..,.n (Uaomillao)  3Ai 

Uoulton  (R.  Q.),  Bibb  Stories  (Old  Tdstament)  (UMmillan)  Ht 

HISTORY  AND  BtOaRAPHY. 

Caird(L.  H.),The  History  ot  Corsica   (Unwin)    6/0 

Maopherson  (H.  0.),  Adam  Smith    (Olipbant,  Anderson  &  {"errter)    1/6 

BarleiRb  (B.),  Khartoum  Campai|;n  1893 (Chapman  k  Hall)  U/O 

SDUOATIOilAU 

Perraalt  (Oh.),  Oontes  des  Yim (Ralfe)    I/i) 

MISCBLLANBOnS. 

Spenoer  (E.),  The  Ploiriag  Boirl   (Richards)    6/0 

Clarke  (A.),  The  Efleota  of  the  Factory  Sys'em ..(Rtehardsi    1/6 

Sheldon  (C.  )£.),  The  Tirentieth  Door   (Sanday  Sch-ml  Union)    I/O 

In  Danger's  Hoar 'Cauell) 

Povrell  (J.  W.  <,  Truth  and  Error ;  or,  the  Science  of  Intellection 

(Open  Court  Publiehing  Co.) 
Loria  (A.),  The  Ecoaomio  Foundations  of  Society  ...(Swan  Sonneniobain)    3/6 

Sargent  (A.  J.),  The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert m (Longmans) 

Mr.  Doolsy:  in  War  and  in  Peace  (Richards)    >/0 

Townsend  (C.  P.),  Chemistry  for  Photographers  (Dawbam  4  Ward)    1/0 

Sptci/lcation.    Feb. -May,  1899 (BfBngham  Honne)    I/O 

Hiern  (W.  P.^,  Catalogue  of  the  African   Plants   OoUectsd  by  Dr.   P. 

Welwitsch (British  Mnaeam)    «A) 

Bailey  (L.  H.),  The  Principles  of  Agricaltnre  (The  Uacmillaa  Co.)  net    4  6 

Shadwell  (A.),  The  London  Water  Supply (Longmans)    6/9 

Manger  (Dr.  A),  The  Right  to  the  Whole  Prodace  ot  Labonr    (Macmillan)    6/9 


Announcements. 

Earlt  this  month  the  following  will  be  published  by  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith  :  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  Youttg  Lives,  being  an 
idealistic  story  of  a  group  of  young  people  in  the  provinces ; 
An  Opera  and  Latly  Orasmere,  by  Albert  Kinross ;  The  Marble 
King,  by  Lilian  Quiller  Couch. 

Messrs.  Hutchinsox  &  Co.  have  ready  for  immediate 
publication  an  important  book  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  to  be 
called  A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan.  It  will  deal  with  the 
life,  manners,  and  cu-.tom8  in  the  oitiee  and  in  the  country 
among  rich  and  poor,  with  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  arts 
and  industries,  the  legends  and  early  history,  and  some  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Japanese. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TO  BOOKBTJYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of 
FRKE  LinRAKIES. -The  MARCH  CATALOGDES 
of  Vahmblo  SECOND-HAND  W'pRKS  and  ^EW  HE- 
MAINDER8,  offered  at  prcea  Rreatly  retiiiced,  are  Now 
Rendy,  and  will  be  sent  poBt  free  unon  applicHtion  to  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Son.  Libraiy  Department,  186.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


w 


w 


ILLIAMS        &      NOEGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Bt. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

CATALOGUES   poBt  free   on  application. 

OREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 
CATALOGUES  on  appLioation. 


DULAU    k    00.,   87,    80H0    SQUARE. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  4  RAILTON,  Limited,  high^lasa 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Goujrh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street, E.C.,haveBpecially-built  Rotary  and  otherfaatMachiDes 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Jouroals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  PuoliahiDs  Departmentti  conducted. 

Telephone  66121.    Telegraph  *'  Africanism,  London." 

AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVBLEIGH 
NASH  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  long  ami  iutimate  experience  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enables 
him  to  guarantee  every  advantage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street.  Straud,  W.C 

RARE  and  OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
wants.  -258.  each  offered ;—"  Lyrical  Biltads."  1798;  "New 
Arabian  Nights."  2  vols.,  188  ' ;  "Memoirs,  Richard  HI. ."1862; 
"  Letters  of  Marque."  1891 ;  "  Plain  Tales  from  th«  Hills  "  1888 ; 
"  J-epartmetital  Ditties,"  Lahore,  1888.  B>okB  Wanted  List, 
with  prises  for  each  book,  free.— BAKER'S  GREAT,  BOOK- 
SHOP, John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 

BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED. 
—Please  state  wants.  Forster's  Kiplinir  Note-Book,  6d. 
free.  100  Books  Wanted,  many  quite  common.  List  One  Penny. 
— HoLLAWD  Co.,  Book  Merchants,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham. 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samijles  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 

TyPB-WRITING.  — AnthorM'    MSS.   or    Cor- 
respondence, tec.  carefully  and  quickly  Type- AVritten. 
Usual  Terms^ -Address  M.  U.  H..  24,  Priory  Place,  DoncAster. 

TYPE-WRITING. —  Literary  and  Technical 
Work  neatly  executed.  Correct  punctuation.  Transla- 
tion ■  French.  German,  Spanish.  Terms  moierate.  —  J.  H. 
Philips,  5,  Charlwood  Street,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W, 

LITERARY  RESEARCH. —A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  0.  Dallas.  B.  Fumival  Street,  London.  E.O. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  COURT.  LONDON,  W.,  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM.  1899,  on  TUESDAY,  January  17th.  Appliaitions  for 
Admission  to  be  made  to  the  Heatt  Master,  Mr.  J.  bEwaHKK. 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.        ^  ^  .    ,      .  . 

During  the  last  School  Year  21  Paulines  gamed  Scholarships 
or  ExhibitiODB  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gamed  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  open  hcholarships  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.)  ^        .     o^    n     i.      i. 

At  the  Apposition,  1898.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul  s  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificate,  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  who  had 
qualifled  for  Medical  Registration,        .      .  .^  .     , 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  auoceaaes  had 
received  their  early  education  at  Colet  Court. 

ROYAL   INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill.  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Apijointmonts  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs  Denartment,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P. W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 

FTNIVERSTTY     COLLEGE    of     SOUTH 

U  WALES  and   MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of  ENGLISH  LANGDAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  or  before 
Tuesday.  April  25th.  1899,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.  AUSTIN  JENKINS,  B.A., 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 
University  College,  Cardiff, 
February  ICth,  1899. 


R 


OYAL     ACADEMY    of     ARTS. 

REMBRANDT    EXHIBITION. 

LAST    WEEK. 

Will  CLOSE  on  SAT0BDAY  NEXT,  March  llth. 


u 


NIVERSITY   COLLEGE,   LONDON. 


The  Council  will  shortly  proceed  to  appoint  a  QUATN 
STUDENT  in  ENGLISH  LANGUAGPI  and  LITERATURE. 
Candidates  (who  must  have  attended  for  at  least  three  terms 
one  or  more  classes  in  English  at  the  College)  should  forward 
their  applications  so  as  to  rearh  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
the  first  post  on  Saturday,  March  18th.  Tliey  should  give 
particulars  nf  their  College  Course,  and  (if  any)  distinctions 
gained— at  the  Universities  or  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the 
Studentship  is  £I.'>0  per  annum.  The  usual  appointment  is  for 
three  years,  to  which  an  extension  of  two  years  may  be  made. 

The  Qiiain  Student  shall,  under  the  guidance  and  supervision 
of  tie  Quain  Frofehsor.  assist  throughout  the  Session  in  the 
Teaching  of  the  Eoglish  Department,  and  he  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  have  facilities  afforded  him  to  carry  on  original 
work. 

T.  GREGORY  FOSTER,  Acting  Secretary. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPE    , 


LONDON       LIBRARY, 

ST.    JAMES'S    SQUARE,    S.W. 


Fairon    H.E.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    K.G. 


Tiee-Presidents- 

HERBERT  SPENOBR, 


P«si(/««<- LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esa. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M,P. ;  the  Right  ReT.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON ; 
;  the  Right  Hon,  W.  E,  H.  LEOKY,  M,P„  D,O.L. 

TnM^eiM—RiglitHon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart„M.P.,  P.R,S, ;  Right  Hon,  EARL  of  ROSBBERT,  K,G.; 
Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  G,C,S.I. 

Committee— Tiev.  Canon  Ainsek:  Dr.  J.  H.  Briooe.s;  Sir  F.  W.  Buetos  ;  Prof,  Lbwis  Campbei.i,; 
J,  W.  CoDBTHopE,  Esq.,  C,B. ;  Eabl  op  Cbewe,  K.P.  ;  Austin  Dobsoit,  Esq. ;  Sybnet  GEOttE,  Esq.,  M,P. ; 
Sir  R-  GiPFlK,  K,G.B.,  F.R.S.;  Edmond  Gosse,  Esq.;  Mrs,  J.  R.  Green;  Feedebic  Harbison,  Esq  ; 
Sir  C.  P.  IlBKBT,  K.C.S.I.  ;  sir  C.  M,  Kennedy,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G, ;  Rev.  Stanley  Leatbes,  D.D.  ; 
Sidney  Lee,  Esq.;  W.  S  Lilly,  Esq.;  Sidney  J.  Low,  Esq.;  Frank  T,  Mabzials,  Esq.;  St.  Gxobge 
Mivaet,  Esq  ,  F.R.S,;  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart, ;  Rev.  Dr.  Risg;  H.  R.  Teddeb,  Esq. 

The  Library  contains  about  190,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various 
Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year ;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed 
to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six,  CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH  EDITION,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  31s. ;  to  Members,  168. 

C.  T.  HAGBEBG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian, 


PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Chief  Office— HOLBORN  BARS, 

LONDON. 


Summary  of  the  Report  presented 
at  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting, 
held  on  2nd  March,  1899. 


ORDINARY    BRANCH. 

The  number  of  Polioies  issued  during  the 
year  was  64,708,  assuring  the  sum  of 
£6,420,580,  and  producin?  a  New  Annual 
Premium  Income  of  £353,113. 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year 
were  £2,967,501,  being  an  increase  of 
£193,237  over  the  year  1897. 

The  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  534,138. 


T71XHIBITI0N  of  ETCHINGS  by 
Pj  WM.  STRANG,  R.E.,  NOW  OPEN,  at  MR.  GUTE- 
KUNST'S  GAILERY,  IB,  King  Street.  St.  James's.  S.W. 
AdmissioD,  including  Catalogue.  One  SbilliDg.    10  to  6  dally. 


INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year 
were  £4,960,756,  being  an  increase  of 
£167,165. 

The  claims  of  the  year  amounted  to 
£1,891,039.  The  number  of  deaths  was 
198,308,  and  2,181  Endowment  Assurances 
matured. 

The  number  of  Free  Policies  granted  dur- 
ing the  year  to  those  Policyholders  of  five 
5  ears'  standing,  who  desired  to  discontinue 
their  payments,  was  66,379,  the  number  in 
force  being  604,564.  The  number  of  Free 
Polici«-8  which  became  Claims  during  the  year 
was  12.231. 

The  total  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  12,949,679  :  their 
average  duration  exceeds  eight  and  a  half 
years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Company,  in  both 
branches,  as  shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet, 
are  £33,599,708  being  an  increase  of 
£3,161,371  over  those  of  1897. 

Public  attention  having  been  for  some 
time  past  directed  to  questions  of  thrift  and 
provision  for  old  age,  the  Directors  have  had 
under  consideration  how  they  can  further 
assist  those  Policyholders  who  from  age  and 
diminished  earnings  find  some  diiBculty  in 
maintaining  the  payment  of  Premiums  on 
their  Policies,  and  they  have  therefore  made 
provision  for  all  Policyholders  in  the  In- 
dustrial Branch  who  have  been  assured  for 
twenty-five  years  to  be  free  from  the  payment 
of  further  Premiums  as  they  attain  the  age 
of  75.  This  alteration  takes  effect  at  once, 
and  has  of  course  necessitated  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  Reserves. 

Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Grifliths,  &  Co. 
have  examined  the  Securities,  and  their  cer- 
tificate is  appended  to  the  Balance  Sheets. 

THOS.  C.  DEWEY,         )      Joint 
WILLUM  HUGHES,      }    General 
FREDERICK  FISHER,  )  Managers. 
W.  J.  LANCASTER,  Secretary. 

The  full   Report  and  Balance  Sheet  can  he 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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WARD,    LOCK    &   CO.'S    SPRING    LIST. 

jrsT  PUBLISHED. 
The  Thrlllingr  Story  of  the  Adventures  of  Lieut.  Johansen,  the  sole  companion  of  Dr.  Kansen  after  leaving  the  "  Pran." 

3r»()  patrrn,   IftrKO  rrowii  8vo,  cluh  k'llt.  Ah. 
ILLUSTUATKD  BY  NKAULY  7o  BKAUTIFL'I.I.Y  I'RINTKl)  I'HOTOOUAPHS,  \c. 

WITH    NANSEN    IN     THE     NORTH. 

By    Lieut.    HJALMAE   JOHANSEN. 

"There  ia  not  a  dull  pape  in  the  book,  for  nothiDR  of  Intcmt  e«c*p<d  the  attention  of  the  brave  and  keen-witted  adrantorar,  wbUat  bla  ttareeful  and  plctniwiae 
Btjle_ la  admirably  convcj-ed  by  the  tninalation."-Jfo»rt«*<»r  Ouardin*. 

Tho  book,  with  it»  (jreat  budget  of  tlirillinif  storiea,  is  »a  eiclting  to  read  ta  a  romance  of  adrenture,  and  that  la  a  great  thlnn  to  aar  of  a  toIuom  that  aima  at 
beinK  a  record  of  practical  cxiioiicnces."      H  etlmituter  Budget. 

"  ,^0'  »  "li'' '«»»  iutoics-Uiit'  than  ilic  oriirinal  iitory  of  the  expedition  narrated  by  ita  riiatinamiahad  lealar.  He  (Johanaan)  baa  a  good  deal  mora  to  lay  than 
n-.ere  ditto  to  Dr.  ^anlieIl,"  and  everyone  w no  is  fHrailiar  with  Naosen'a  own  aeoonnl  will  aaanredly  haatan  to  make  acqoalnunee  wltli  tbat  of  the  bravt  and 
modest  comrade  who  abated  big  privationa  and  dangera."— TA*  Wnrld. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  MONDAY,   MARCH   18th. 

GUY   BOOTH BY'S    GREATEST    WORK, 
"PHAROS,     THE     EGYPTIAN/* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled,  8a.    With  12  FolLPaxe  lUnatrations  by  Jons  H.  Bacok. 
One  of  the  meet  importaLt  novela  that  will  be  publiehed  this  spring.    "  Pharos  "  la  a  tnvsUry  atorj-.  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  "  Dr.  Mibria,"  the  style  of  story 
*">k     k       '  '^°°^'>'>7  always  excels  himself,  and  those  few  who  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  book  before  Its  publication  proiunnoe  it  to  ba  tha  beat  its 


author  has  yet  written. 


POPULAR    NOVELS    BY    GUY   BOOTHS Y. 

Uniform  with  the  alnvo,  crown  8vo,  cloth  silt,  68.  each.    Profusely  IlluBtrated  by  SiimiT  L.  Wood. 
"  Mr.  Boothby  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  story  writers.    He  can  crowd  mora  adventure  into  a  a<inare  foot  of  paper  than  any  other  novelist." 

Mr.  W.  Ij.  Alois,  in  the  Nne  York  TYrnM. 

LUST  of  HATE.                                 FASCINATION  of  the  KINO.         BEAUTIFUL    WHITE    DEVIL. 
BUSHIGRAMS                                     DR    NIKOLA.  MARRIAGE  of  ESTHER. 

ACROSS  the  WORLD  for  a  WIFE.  A  BID  for  FORTUNE. IN  STRANGE  COMPANY. 

BEADY   MONDAY.  MAROU  13TH  NEXT. 
THE     FIFTH    VOLUME    IN    THE    NEW     LIBRARY     EDITION    OF 

G,    J.   WHYTE-MELVILLES    POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  clotb  gilt,  38.  6d.     Illustrated  by  John  Cn.s.v.viov, 

MARKET      HARBOROUGH. 

ThJB  TOlame  is  of  special  importance,  for  "Market  Harboroutrh  '*  haa  long  been  recojfiiised  as  ore  of  the  finest  8|>orting  novels  in  the  language. 

1  "'  THENEW^HAiNDSOWE     LIBRARY     EDITION    OF 

«  G.    J,   WHYTE-MELVILLE'S    POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  Od.  each  Volume.    With  Illuatrations  by  Johk  Chabltos,  G.  P.  .Ticoiib-Hood,  Lncr  Kskp-Wxlch,  S.  E.  Waller,  and  othera. 
The  Series  is  well  printed  from  type  specially  cast^  on  Dickinson*  s  best  nntif/ve  paper, and  neatly  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt, with  design  by  A.  A.  Ttirbayne. 

"  This  fine  Library  Kdition will,   no  doubt,  secure  fresh  readers  in  abundance.     No  better  set  of  these  favourite  novels  could  be  desired,  binding,  type, 

paper,  and  pictures  all  beiuK  of  the  heft."—Xotlingham  Ouardian. 

"  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.'s  edition  is  a  marvellous  threeand-sixpence  worth ;  well  printed,  well  bound,  and  well  illustrated.'' 

Mr.  Clshsict  K.  Sboitis  in  the  Sketch. 
THE    VOLUMES    NOW    READY    .\RE— 

KATERFELTO.  |  CERISE.  |  SARCHEDON.  |  SONGS  and  VERSES. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  AT  INTKRVALS  BY 


MARKET  HARBOROUGH 

(Beady  March  13th). 


ROY'S  WIFE. 
SISTER  LOUISE. 


BLACK  BUT  COMELY. 
KATE  COVENTRY. 


Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.  BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  I  HE  FOLLOWING  IMPOHTANT  NEW  NOVELS 

WHICH    ARE    SOW    READY    FOR     lif MEDIATE    PUBLICATIOX. 

MRS.  L.  T.  MEADE'S  SPRING  NOVEL, 

THE    BROTHERHOOD    OP    THE     SEVEN     KINGS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  59.      With   16  FuU-Paffe   Illustrations   by   SinrfKV    I'agst. 
This  story  relates  the  adventures  of  one  Madame  Kolnchy,  the  leader  of  a  Secret  Society  called  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Seven  Kings,    Written  in  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Meade's  charscteristic  vein,  it  is  full  of  exciting  incidents  and  thrilling  escapades,  and  of  breathless  interest  from  cover  to  cover. 

:  NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  MCDONNELL  BODKIN,  Q.O., 

A  Author  of  "A  Stolen  Life,"  "  Paul  Beck,"  "  Wliite  Magic,"  kc.  .tc. 

THE       REBELS. 

Crown  8vo,  elotb  gilt,  68.     Illustrated  by  J.  Ambiose  Wi,i.roir. 
This  is  a  thrilling  historical  romance,  based  on  the  chief  events  ot  tha  streat  rebellion  iu  Ireland  in  1798.    Mr.  Bodkin  shows  a  compUto  maatery  c{  the  history 
of  the  eventful  period  with  which  he  deals,  and  he  presents  ito  stirring  incidents  with  dramatic  power. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    B,    PHILLIPS-OPPENHEIM, 

Author  of   "Mysterious  Mr.   Sabin,"    "As   a   Man   Lives,"    "False    Kvitleucc,"  Ac. 

A    MAN     AND    HIS    KINGDOM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  (fill,  38.  Od.     lllusirnted  by  J.  Ambhosi  Walton. 
This  is  a  stirring  romance  of  modem  communism  and  i>olitu*al  intrigue  which  l)etweeu  tbem  shake  to  it*  very  foundations  Uie  life  of  a  oertalQ  remote  and 
disaffected  South  American  EepubUc.    Ihe  story  should  add  considerably  to  the  already  important  reputation  of  its  author. 

NEW    BOOK    BY   J.    S.    FLETCHER, 

Author  of  "  Pasquinado,*'  *'  The  Master  Builder,"  Ac,  Ac.  

THE    DEATH    THAT    LUkKS    UNSEEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloih  gilt,  Hs.  ed.    Illustrated  by  HouMsoir  Btlis. 
This  volume  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  thouwinds  of  readers  who  now  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  for  tbe  annoaocemen'  of  any  new  irjrk  ly 
thifl  talented  writer.    The  volume  is  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  best  style,  full  of  humour,  i)at(i08,  and  striking  inoident«. 

WARD,    LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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BOOKS    OF    INTEREST. 

An  important  Addition  to  the  Stady  of  Bird  Life  hv  a  well-known  Writer. 
Illustrated  in  the  best  style  anil  printed  on  sapai  fine  paiier. 

WONDERS   of   the   BIRD   WORLD       By  Dr.    R. 

BOWDLKR  SHARPE.  With  numerous  Illustrations  hv  A.  T.  Rlwps 
Beautifully  printed  on  superfine  paper.  Uniform  with  "Sweetheart 
Travellers,"  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  So.  Large  crown  Svo,  c  oth 
boards,  68. 
"One  0/ the  most  Mightful  and  fascinating  books  that  ever  <leiig>>ted  a 
bird-loving  reader."— Di.iLY  Nkws.  .    .   ■    ■ 

"  Dr.  Sharpe  is  as  learned  an  man  need  wish  to  he,  awl  as  ente  tmning  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  convers  Monalists."—CovsTv.-i  Lipe. 

OVERLOOKED:    a    Tale    of   North    Devon.      By 

BESSI  HA.WKER.    Crown  8vo,  ololh  boards,  38  6d. 
"Everything  in  this  tale  is  graceful,  and  the  tone  and  influence  of  this 
story  is  far  above  the  common."-  Guibdhn. 
"  A  very  successful  bit  of  worA;."— Bookmaw. 

MARY  GIFFORD,  M.B.     By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 

of  "  A  Princess  of  the  Gutter,"  "  Under  the  Drigon  Throue,"  &o.  Cr.iwn 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"Mrs.  Meade's  story  shows  us  plainly  what  a  valuable  possession  know- 
ledge  is  in  the  case  of  a  courageous  womtn  who  is  not  afraid  to  take  her  life 
into  her  hands  and  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  herfeltoias.  It  also  shows  ««  the 
person  of  Elsie  Tomlinson  how  neurotic  ditease  can  be  cured  by  self  forget- 
fulness  in  the  service  of  humanity.  The  story  is  inspiring  and  full  of 
int'^rest," — YoEKaHiEE  HEEiLD. 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Three  Girls  in  a  Flat." 

A    HAUNTED    TOWN.      By    Ethel    F.    Heddle. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.    Crown  Svo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  6s. 

"The  author  of  Three  Girls  in  a  Flat'  lias  given  us  the  right  to  expect 
good  work  from  her,  and  has  justified  expectation.  The  characters  in  the 
tale  are  (Ul  alive,  each  IS  individual,  none  are  overdrawn;  one.  Aunt  Hetro- 
uella,  has  come  to  stau  taith  every  reader.  We  do  not  remember  any  figure  in 
rlctimi  so  touching  since  Mrs   Clifford's  Aunt  ^jimc."— Woeld. 

"  A  simple  story  charmingly  told."— Puses. 

STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.    By  Mary 

MACLEOD,     "With  Inti-odiictioa  by  Professor  HALES.      Dr*wiD(rs  hv 

A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor,     Large  crown  Svo,  art  linen  boards,  gilt  top,  fcs. 

**  Without  exception  the  most  admirable  book  of  the  kind  whiHi  we  have 

seen*    The  tales  themselves  from  Spenser's  inimita')le  allegory  are  daintily 

and  vividly  told,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old  romance  restson  each  picturesque 

passing  page The  book  is  beautifully  produced,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the 

most  fastidious  and  exacting  taste." — Leeds  Mebcuby. 

WELLS   GARDNER,   DARTON  &  CO.,  3,  Paternoster   Baildinga, 
Lnnflon. 


J.   NISBET   &   OO.'S   LIST. 

DANTON  :  a  Study     By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.A.,  late 

Scholar  of  Balliol  ColleRe,  O.tford.  Demy  Svo,  with  PhotoKravure 
Pbrtrair,  16s.  [\ow  ready. 

"  Valuable picturesque admirably  depicted full  of  colour." 

Morning  Post. 

FRAGMENTS    of    an    AUTOBIOGRAPHY.      By 

FELIX  MOSCHELES,  Author  of  "In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier,"  &c. 

With  3  Photogravure  lUastrations.    Demy  Svo,  lOs.  Bd. 
Mr.  Felix  Misohelea'  reminiscences  ioclude  recollections  of  Mendelssohn,  of 
Rnsiini,  of  Browning,  of  Mazzini,  and  of  many  other  well-known  flgnres  in 
l.)ttBrR,  politics,  and  art. IMarch  17. 

THE   GREAT    LORD    BURGHLEY:    a   Study   in 

Elizabetnan  Statecraft.  By  MARTIN  A.  S,  HUME,  Author  of  "The 
Courtships  of  Queen  EUzaoeth,"  ki.  With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo,  Us.  6a. 

"  Highlv  creditable  to  the  author's  judgment  and  skill."— rimes. 

"  Will  tato  Its  place  amona  the  most  notable  and  authoritative  books  about 
the  Elizibethan  age." — Gt-'sgotv  Herald. 


JOHN  RUSKIN,  SOCIAL  REFORMER.     By  J.  A. 

HOBSON,  Author  of  "  Problems  of  Poverty,"  4c.    With  Photogravure 
Portrait.    Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  [Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

*' A  very  thoughtful  and  interesting  tre'i'is'*." — Spectator.  ^   ^ 

"  Mr.  Hobson  has  in  this  beautiful  and  leart-seai-ching  analysis  of  Ruskm  s 
teiohini!  m*  'e  fie  crooked  paths  straight  au.t  the  rough  places  plain  ;  he  has, 
in  fact,  synthesised  it,  so  that  the  man  lu  the  street  can  understand  it  it  he 
will.    No  living  economist  is  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  task." 

Bradford  Observer. 

TWO    QOOD    NOVELS. 

THE   CLEVEREST  WOMAN  in  ENGLAND. 

L.  T.  MEADE.    6s. 
"  Exceptionally  interesting." — Glasgow  Herald. 
"  Well  written,  and  makes  good  reading."— <SMnrfart/. 

THE   MEASURE   of  a  MAN.     By  E.  Livingston 

PRESCOTT,  Author  of  "  Scarlet  and  Steel,"  "  The  Rip's  Redemption," 

&c.    Gilt  top,  extra  crown  Svo,  6s. 
"  One  of  the  best  novels  Mr.  Livingston  Prescott  has  turned  out." 

Saturday  Review. 
"  A  good  romance,  full  of  illusiou  aud  with  fine  effects."— X>j»(»  Chronicle. 

JAME3  NISBET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  21,  Bernera  Street,  London,  W. 


By 


V.  WHITE  8c  CO.'S 

LIST. 


HUME  NIS  BET'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 
In  One  Volume,  Illustrated  Cover,  price  3s.  fid. 

COMRADES  of  the  BLACK  CROSS 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Sweet  Sinner.*' 

POPULAR  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


DIGBY.LONG&CO'SNEWBQOKS. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  LEITH-An.4-5I-<. 

ACCESSORY   AFTER  the   FACT. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Geoffrey  Stirllug."  4c.    Cloth,  68. 

[Juatout. 


THE    DAY     OF    TEMPTATION. 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QDEUX. 
THIRD  EDIT/OS  NOW  BEADY. 

•* Glad  to  recommend,  and  strongly  too,  a  book 

by  Mr.  W.  Le  Queux,  entitled  *  The  Day  of  Tempta- 
tion.' " — Punch.         _^ 

A     BRIDE     OF     GOD. 

By  CONRAD  H.  CARRODER. 


"  A  very  amusing  novel."— Z)ailv  TiUgraph.         

FETTERED  by  FATE.     By  O.  W. 

MILLEK.    Cloth,  68. 
"Those  who  like  a  uovel  which  stirs  within  them  pVasant 
reminiscences  will  like  this  book,  for  they  will  be  re  mi  in  led  of 
plays  aod  novels notably  tbe  works  of  Mr.  Charles  Keiwle.'* 

"  Four  Btranifelv  weiril  stories." — F'unch. 

SOME  FANTASIES  of  FATE.   By 

.M.  W.  WELBORE.    Cloth.  li<. 
"  The  stories  will  Ite  eaaerly  read  by  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
raysterious,"— 46erd«m  Journal.  * 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  LOVE  STORY  OF 

MARGARET  WYNNE. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEiNT. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  FARM. 

By  ANDREW  W.  AKNOLD. 
Illustrated  by  STArri.BT  L.  Wood. 
*'  Of  conspicuous  m&rit." —Scotsman. 
"  We  have  read  Mr.  Arnold's  book  with  pleasure." 
Public  Opinion. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 
In  Paper  Cover,  price  Is. 

RAILWAY     SKETCHES. 

By  MARY  P.  CROSS. 


F.     V.    WHITE    &    CO.. 
H,    Bedford  Street,   Strand,    W.C. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  FRANCIS  W.  GRBV. 

THE  CURE  of  ST.  PHILLIPE  :  a 

Story  of  French-Canadian  I'olitics.    Cloth.  6s.      I  Just  out. 
"The  story  it  well  written,  interestinR,  artistic,  aud  instruc- 
tive.   As  a  study  of  character  'The  Cure  of  St.  PhilUpe'  is 
eminently  fascinating."— ZhntJ^a  Courier. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  BERTRAM  TANQUERAY. 

MOxA    CORN£x.     CrowD  Svo.  cloth,  68. 

"  A  book  of  considerable  power The  character  of  Hagar  is 

drawn  with  exceptional  skill.  '—Belfast  Xorthem  Whig. 

"There  are  one  or  two  pood  scenes  in  the  book," — Spectator. 

JOHN   BEDE'S  WIFE.     By  Cecil 

WENTWORTH.    Cloth,  lis.  tid. 
"The  Author  has  exc«ilent   qualities,  and  his  st^ry  never 
flags,  and  is  alwavs,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Wuod,  on  the  side  of  good 
morals." — Shield  Teleoraph, 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  H.  A.  BRUCE. 

FROM  the  RANKS  to  the  PEER- 

AGE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  63.  [Just  out. 

"  This  is  a  cleverly  conceived  tale."— Scot«ma». 

HORATIO.      By  Harley  Rodney. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  fid. 
"  A  novel  well  put  together,  and  mniiitaiuing  its    interest 
from  beginning  to  cnd.'^—Bel/itst  Ivew-t  Letter. 
'■  A  brisk  aud  entertaining  story."— Liverpool  Daily  Mercury. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  ALAN  ST.  AUBVN. 

UNDER  the  ROWAN  TREE.    By 

the  Author  of  "A  Fellow  of  Triuity,"  &c-     Cloth,  38.  iJd. 
Third  Edition.      „^_^___^^ 

DiGBT,  Long  &  Co.,  18,  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Authors  mau  /tend  in  th'ir  hfSS.,  suitable  for  volume  publicatio  , 

with  a  view  to  imuivdiate  coMiderution. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  WORKS. 

RECEMTLY  PUBLISSED. 
Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    Price  18J. 

PRINCIPLES   OF    BIOLOGY. 

VOLtJME  I. 

Also  lately  Pubhshed,    Price  48. 

VARIOUS     FRAGMENTS. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES    168. 

PEtNCIPLES  of  BIOLOGY  (Vol.11,  only) 188. 

PRINCIPLES  of  PSYCHOLOGY.    2  vols 368. 

PRINCIPLES  of  SOCIOLOGY.    Vol.  1 2lP. 

Ditto  Vol.11 188. 

Ditto  Vol.  Id 168. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ETHICS.    Vol.1 168. 

Ditto  Vol.11 12s.  6d. 

JUSTICE.    (Separately)   88. 

OTHER  WORKS. 

THE  STUDY  of  SOCIOLO    i lOs.  8d. 

EDUCATION 88. 

Ditto         Cheap  Edition 28.  «d. 

ESSAYS.    3  vols 303.  (or  each  vol.  108.1 

SOCIAL  STATICS  and  MAN  t!.  STATE  IDs. 

MAN©.  STATE.    (Separately)  Is. 

WILLIAMS     i      NORGATB, 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C. 

JUST  PUBTjISUED,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  IDs.  6d.  net. 

CREATION  MYTHS  OF 

PRIMinVE  AMERICA. 

in  Relation  to  the  Religious  History  and 
Mental  Development  of  Mankind. 

Bv  JEREMIAH  ILRTIN. 

.Author  of  ■•  .Sljths  and  Folk- Tales  ot  Ireland,"  4c. 

It  fioatalDB  Twenty  Ljiig  Myths  takea  down  won!  forwonl 

bv  Mr.  Curtiu  from  Indians  who  kuew  no  religion  or  Uaguigj 

but  their  own.  and  many  of  whom  had  not  seen  a  white  mau 

until  they  had  attained  years  of  miturity. 

With  an  elalwrate  Introduction  and  Notes. 
"This  is  a  spocially  valuable  contribution  to  folk-lore.  • 

Spectator. 
"  Deserves  the  attention  of  every  student  of  folk-lore." 

Maiickegter  Ouardian. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Oxford. 
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The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE 


Hy  GILBKHT  WHITE. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE 

By  (ilLBEIlT  WHITE. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE 

By  GILBIOUT  WHITE. 

Edited  by  GRANT  ALLEN.  With  upwards  of  200  IUm- 
tration  by  EDMUND  H.  NEW. 

To  be  issued  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  nniform  with 
"Walton's  Compleat  Angler."    Demy  4to,  Is.  6d.  net. 
Proipectut  showing  typt,  paper,  anil  ipeeimm  UluUratiotu,  pott  free 
on  application,  

THE    EARLY   WORK   OF 

AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 
THE    EARLY   WORK   OF 

AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 
THE   EARLY   WORK   OF 

AUBREY    BEARDSLEY. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  H.  0.  MARILLIER.  With 
upwards  of  180  Designs,  many  hitherto  unpublished. 
640  pages,  bound  in  white  buckram,  ills.  6d.  net. 

Alto  a  Japanete  Vellum  Edition  i<f  100  cpiesfor  England 
and  America  at  6S«.  net. 

Prospeotut  po»t  free  on  appUeatioa. 


THE  SEQUEL  TO 

DREAM  DAYS. 
DREAM  DAYS. 
DREAM  DAYS. 


"  THE  GOLDEN  AGE." 

Biarht  N«w  "Qoldan  Ako"  Storlea. 

By    KENNETH    GRAHAME. 

Crown  8to,  Ss.  8d.  ret. 

ISeamd  Edition. 
"  7)1 '  Dream  Days'  we  are  conscious  of  the  same  magic  touch 
which  charmed  un  in  *  The  Golden  Age.'  There  is  a  marnc  in  all 
the  sketches,  l/iit  it  is  perhaps  in  '  Its  Walls  were  as  nf  Jasper'— 
the  beautiful  title  of  a  beautiful  story— that  Mr.  Grahame  stands 
confessed  as  a  veritable  wizard." — Literature, 

Happy  Mr.  Grahame !  who  can  weive  romances  so  tcell." 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  Daily  Telegraph. 

Third  Edition,  6». 

gertrude'Itherton   the  CALIFORNIANS. 
ritor       ■  the  CALIFORNIANS. 

Patience  Sparhawk.  THE     CALIFORNIANS. 

"  Htr  netv  venture  fairly  estnhUshea  her  claim  fo  be  onnaidered  an  mie  of 
the  most  vivid  and  enter  tain*  ni  interpreters  <fthe  compU.vchnrticteristv^s  if 

American  tcomtinhood It  would  he  idle  to  deny   the    brilliancy    of  its 

portraiture^  or  th»  humour  and  frenhne-Hs  of  its  dialogue This  powerful 

and  oriffinnl  novel.'** — Spectator. 

SECOND  EDlTION.~ii, 

IDOLS.  By    W.    J.    L  0  C  K  E. 

Author  of  "  Derelicts." 
1  JJ   Q   Jj   S  "  A  book  to  be  read  and  to  be  remembered." 

I_     _    _     _  Truth. 

Tl   n   T.   S  "  One  of  the  very  few  distinauished  novels  of  the 

U   \J   U   (3  .  »eo»o«."— Daily  Mail. 

THE  LAST  BALLAD,  and  other  Poems.    By  John 

DAVILISOX.     Foap.  Svo,  lo.  6(1.  net. 

The  COLLECTED  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

With  Portrait  by  Edmund  H.  New.    Crown  Svo,  "s.  6d.  net. 

I  Third  Edition. 
Also  a  LARGE-PAPER  EDITION!  o/lOO  Copies  for  England  and  America. 

Revised,  with  a  lon^  Prefatory  Note  upon  the  character  of  SISFI  LOVELL. 
THE    SeQUei.    TO    "AVLWIN." 

THE   COMING  of  LOVE :  Rhona  Boswell's  Story, 

niKl    (ithev    I'oemB.      By    THEODORE    WATTS-DUN" TON,    Author   of 
"Ayhvin."     Crown  8vn,  .18.  net.  [Third  Edition. 

PAN   and  the  YOUNG   SHEPHERD :  a  Pastoral. 

By  MAURICE   HEWLETT,  Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers."    Crown 
Svo,  3».  0(1.  [Second  Edition. 

THE   SPIRIT  of  PLACE,  and  other  Essays.    By 

ALICE  MEYNELL.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Ready  Immediately 

PROFESSOR     HIERONIMUS. 

AMAI.Ii;  SKRAM.    fis. 

GREY  WEATHER. 

"John  Burnet  of  Barns. 


A     Novel.       By 


By  John  Buchan,  Author  of 

ea. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

SPINOZ  A'S  LIFE  and  LETTERS.    By  Sir  Frederick 

POLLOCff,  Dart.    New  and  cheaiier  Edition.    Demy  x»".  "•.  n»i. 

{^Immediately. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU  and  the  ORIGINS  of 

LITNllARY  COSMOPOLITANISM:  a  Study  of  ilie  LIWrKrr  BalMtlon* 
Ixitwoen  franca  and  Enxland  in  ttie  Elxbtecnih  Cantnrr.  By  JOSEPH 
TEXTB.  Tnuulatod  Into  EngUnb  by  J.  W.  MATTHEiSS.  Cipwo  (tro, 
7s.  «d.  [/nuMdtoMy. 

JOUBERT :  a  Selection  from  his  Thonghts.    Trans- 
lated   in-    KATHARINE    LYTTELTON.     With    a    Pr«f»eo    by    Mr^ 
HUMPHRY   WARD.    Crown  Nvo,  pp.   xli-221,  with  (pcclaUy  dwlgDad 
Cover,  5.-*.  net. 
Limited  Edition  of  75  cnpien,  printed  throaRhont  on  Japanma  Tallnm,  and 
bound  in  iMrchment,  £1  Is.  net. 

Tinvt.-"  Will  w.lo.im«  the  Im.k  liMatm  of  thr  dcll«litful  Inm  Id  which  ii  S|«*>n<  »*• 
•kill  of  the  trHii!iUtt"n,  Kn<l  n.tt  Uut  br«»UM  of  the  r«*iir  which  Mrt.  Hunphry  Wsra  aoB. 
trlbutoa  I>y  way  of  prffnc'*. .  . .  Every  |»nx«  offi'n  ii  fcAtt  of  rt.a.oii  aii'l  luiicht  " 


NEW  LETTERS  of  WALTER 

SAVAGE  LANDOR:  Pri vale  and 

Public.       KaUe<l    by    8TKPUBN 

WHEELER.  With PhotoKravures. 

Demy  Svo.  IOh.  tM. 

MwniMif  Poi<.-"KzhlblU  Lamlor  In  th« 

moit  agrvtable  aipect  of  hli   nature.      A 

kindly  welcome  mutt  be  olTr-red  to  «  book 

wherela  to  manr  hnt>i>y  fllmpiee  of  Landor 

iinti  liU  many  friend*  In  England,  Italy,  and 

France    am    affonlett      A    moet   attractive 

featuru  of  thn  bixkk    tH  the  frontlspleor,   a 

portratt  of  '  Uiss  Rom  Paynter,*  after  C.  F. 

Taylor." 


THE  LIFE  of  CAPTAIN 

SIR  BICHAKD  K.  BURToN, 
K.C.M.li.,  F.R.a.8.  By  his  Wife, 
ISABEL.  I.ADV  BUETON. 
Second  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
WI  LKINS.  With  nnnuroas  Por- 
tmim  and  lUastratiotis.  Demy 
Sto.  IOk.  6d. 
UUrari  WorU.— "Of  iha  If.  UrnU  it 

wouW  lie  <lincalt  lo  <)m.^tlm»U  lu  la. 

terMt  SO'I  imporuno.  to  tboM  who  know  or 

wUh  to  kuow  eomMblng  of  Btutoo  SJM  bit 

work." 


THE  HEATHER  FIELD  and  MAEVE.    Two  Plays 

by  EDWARD  MARTYX.    With  an  tntroduction  by  QKORGB  MOORK. 

Pott  4to,  rm. 
Critic  ~"  Mas  literary  qiialitit^a  of  a  high  order.  sreatneMi  and  otiRinality  of  idea,  aad  lim- 
pllcity  of  Rtnicture  and  ».\pre«4ion.    The  pUy  it  coniitnictol  with  mirvelluiu  ekilL     In  each 
play,  although  written  In  proM,  there  U  a  eoul  of  poeuy.    BeaaUfal,  aod  In  Um  Mtpt 
seoio,  true."  

FOUR     NOVELS. 
THE  BLACK  CURTAIN.  By  Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

Author  of  "Tho  Man  who  was  Cruilty,'*  "The  Abftndoncd  Claim/'  4c. 
Crown  Svo,  6a. 
Daily  Telegtxiph.—"  It  la  very  refreehintc  to  como  ao<^Ms  inch  a  book  at  'The  IHack 

Curtain ' '  The  Black  Curtain '  i«  a  oharming  Uttl«  book." 

Speak«r.—"  In  '  The  Black  Curtain '  we  have  a  delightfully  fre»h  and  oritfinal  bit  of  woe*.' 
World.—"  Tliere  ia  a  freahnesa  about  it,    l>oth   ot   matter  aiid  manner,  which  ia  w«y 
iduaBaut    The  iiituatiou  is  original,  and  handled  with  much  deliotte  appr«clation  and  a 
distiudt  sense  of  humour." 

PimcA.— "She  has  straightway  made  her  mark Tlie  charaotera  are  live  pwple." 

THE  WORLD  and  ONORA. 

By   LILIAN    STREET.      Crown 


A  TALE  BASED  ON  AUTHENTIC 
FACTS  IN  THE  CAREER  OP 
OMAR  KHAYVAM 

OMAR  the  TENTMAKER.    A 

Rninanre    of    C)td    Pei'^ia.      By 

NATEAN      HASKELL      DOLE. 

('rown  8vo,  Os. 

.SVi}(«man— "  I'asfiazei    of  really    flne    de- 

Bcrtpttun.  with  a  vuritablu  glow  of  Penian 

lieauty.  not  unworthy  of  their  aubjecfc." 


8?o,  e».  net. 

FROM  SEVEN   DIALS.     By 

SDITU  OSTLERB.     Crown  Svo. 
3a.  6d. 


THE    TATLER.    Edited,  with    Introdnctlon    and 

Notes,  by  ii.  A.  AITKKN.  Vols. 
now  reaiy.  Smalt  demy  Svo,  with  ] 
vol.    Sold  in  Sets  only. 

THE     HOUSE     of     LORDS 

QUESTION.  Edited  by  ANDREW 
REID.  Editor  of  "  VVhy  I  am  a 
Liberal,"  Ac.    Crown  Hvo,  6s. 

HISTORIC  NUNS.    By  B.  R. 

BELLOC,  Aulhorof  "  In  n  Walled 
Garden,"  &c.   Crown  8vo,  Cs.  not. 


III.  and  IV.,  cf  nipletirif  the  Work, 
I  Pliotogravnro  Froniiapiecc,  7^.  6d.  per 

OUR    INDUSTRIAL    LAWS. 

By  MONA  WILSON.  Edit«d, 
with  »  Preface,  bv  Mi».  H.  J. 
TBNNANT,  late  H.M.  Superin- 
tending luxpector  ot  Faclories. 
Small  crown  8ro,  Is.  net,  paper 
covers;  Is.  6d.  net,  cloth. 


THE  HISTORY  of  OAMBLINQ  in  ENQLANO.    By 

JOHN  A8HTON.     Small  demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
St.  JavfiM't  OoMtte.— "  A  Berlou«  attempt  to  trace  the  hiatory  of  a  phase  of  aooial  life  that 
haa  long  baffled  morAllHta  and  legi«latx>n.    Tbid  bjok  li  fall  of  iutereatiu<  information  " 

WITTE'S  ESSAYSonDANTE. 


TOM  TIT  TOT.    By  Edward 

CLODD.    Crown  Svo,  (».  net. 

Timts.—"  Ad  extr.meljr  iot«re.tiD|  hook, 
full  to  tlu'  brim  of  tiuatnt  pioturfit  of  nvam 
lihtloiophy  and  pleuant  saperBtition." 


Translated      bv     C.      MAUKL 
LAURHNllB,    B.A.      Kdited    by 
PHILIP  H.  WI0K8TEEU,  M.A. 
Lance  crown  8to.  "«.  6<L 
i<lkmcnra>.-" Mr.   WiokitMd.Mid   Xte 

jMwnact  are  to  tie  eoncratulat*!.      Th. 

traaaUtloiM    have    beMi  admlxaUy  dooa. 

Moat  aKfal  book." 


JOHN  LANE,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 


MODERN    PLAYS    SERIES-i^EW  volume. 

.MAURICS  MAETERLINCK. 

INTERIEUR.    Translated  by  William  Archer- 

LA  MOKT  DE  TINTAGILES.    Traaslaced  by  Alfred  Sutro. 

ALLADINE  ET  PALOMIDES-    Translated  by  .Mfred  Sutro. 

Small  Uo,  3a.  6d.  net. 


OatalngHt*  and  Protpeettuet  will  be  lent  upon  applieatian. 
S,  HBKBIEriA  SrBGSr,  OOVBXT  aABDE?r,  w.c. 
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JARROLD    &    SONS' 

LATEST  LIST. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

SELAM.      By   Milena   Mrazovic. 

Translated    hy    Mrs.    WAUGH,     Translator     of 

MAURUS  JOKAI'S   "  GREEN  BOOK."    Crown 

8vo,  art  linen,  gilt,  6s. 

The  SATURDAY  REVISW,  in  gpeakioR  of  the  orifjinal 

Oerman  editiou,  says  :  "  The  love  borne  by  Mileaa  Slrazovif'  to 

Bofcuiaand  its  people,  whose  blood  runs  in  her  owo  veins,  has 

inspired  eight  stories,  offered  as  an  inducement  to  the  out<;r 

world  to  vouchsafe  '  a  look  into  the  soul  of  an  unknown  and 

therefore  despised  race.'    The  result  is  a  book  with  a  purp  -Be. 

Its  well  written  as  if  it  had  none.   It  is.  however,  with  a  purpose 

too  wide  to  be  hampered  with  Reneralities.  and  has  from  the 

beginning  of  lime  inspired  soul-stirring  poetry  and  entranriiig 

folk-lore.    But  in  our  degenerate  day  it  does  not  often  involve 

anything  with  so  keen  and  sweet  a  savour  of  virgin  soil,  of  f.- 

fresh  and  vital  a  human  interest,   as  these  varied  and  vivid 

stories  of  Bosnian  life The  most  perfect  in  a  literary  senie  in 

the  sketch  'Mahmud  Baba' 'Born  out  of  Time'  is  imbued 

with  the  very  essence  of  Slav  pathos." 


READY  ON  MARCH  16. 

JOKAI'S    NEW    ROMANCE. 
THE   NAMELESS   CASTLE.     By 

MAURTJS  JOKAT.  Crown  8vo.  art  linen,  gilt,  es. 
"Th-:-  plo*  of  this,  the  latest  of  the  greit  Hungarian 
romimcer's  works  to  bo  translated  into  English,  is  founded  on 
on**  of  the  many  mysterious  rumours  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Prinecss  Marie  Charlotte  Capet,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate 
Marif  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  Round  the  personality  of 
the  vouthful  I'rincess  there  bangs  a  eharm  as  nameless  as  th«^ 
castle  in  which  she  passes  her  veiled  and  secluded  life;  while 
the  more  active  members  of  the  dramatis  ptrmnue  are  dis* 
tinguiBbed  by  that  virilt-  force  of  character  which  marks  so 
many  of  Maurus  Jfikai's  creations.  The  translator.  Mr.  8.  E. 
Boggs.  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  Dr.  Jfikai's  personal 
supervision." 

NOW  BEADY. 

BY  A  RISING  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHOR. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6(1. 

THE  DESIRE  of  THEIR  HEARTS. 

By  MARGARET  PARKER,  Anthor  of  "To  Him 
who  Wait?,'*  "  Ida  Cameron,"  &c. 

The  ACADEMY.— "Miss  Parker  is  an  Australian  novehst. 
and  her  latest  story  will  please  those  who  like  a  story  to  be 
tender  »«d  wh  jlesome,  and  neither  too  sad  nor  too  happy  in  its 
ending." 

The  DUNliES  ADVSRT/SER.—*' A  novel  of  considerable 

power,  not  the  first  of  equal  iiuality  by  Margaret  Parker A 

wealth  of  incident  i»  detailed,  many  W'  U-drawn  characters  are 
introduced,  and  the  plot  is  cleverly  contrived  and  startling." 


NOW  RE  A.DY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "POOR  HUMAN  NATURE." 

Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt,  68. 

A  STOLEN  IDEA.     By  Elizabeth 


GODFREY,    Author  of 

"  Cornish  Diamonds,"  &c 

The  SCOTSifAy.—  "A    light. 


Poor  Human  Nature," 


plying,   and   entertaining 


NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  ed. 

BAY  RONALD.  By  May  Crommelin 

Author    of     "For    tho    Sake   of    The    Family," 
"  Cross  Roads,"  &c.,  &c. 
BLACK   A^D    WHITE.—" A  good,  wholesome,   go-ahead 
sensational  novel,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained  through- 
out," 

The  AT  HE  yjHUH.—*' A  novel  in  which  the  interest  is  made 
to  depend  upon  a  happy  mixture  of  exciting  incidents." 


JUST  ISSUED, 

ZECHARIAH    BUCK,    Mus.D  .    a 

Memoir.     By  E.  G.  KITTON. 
SiHLL-P.iPKR  EntTios  limited  to  250  Copies. 
Special  Edition  limited  to  100  Copies. 
Prices:  Sma'l  Paper  Edition,  cloth,  Ss. ;   Special 

B'lition,  half-morocco,  Ss.  6d. 
Since  the  Edition  is  limited^  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
for  copies  early,  . 

THE  RACONTEUR  SERIES.-No.  1. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  61. 

THOMAS  MOORE   ANECDOTES. 

Beintr  Selections  from  the  Journal  of  'i'homas 
Mnore.  Edited,  with  Notes,  hy  WILMOT 
WAKHISON,  Author  of  "Memorable  London 
Houses,"  &c.  With  Special  Introduction  by 
Dr.  RICHARD  GARNETT,  and  a  Frontispiece 
Portrait  of  Thomas  Moore. 

LITER ATVRE,~"Gi\eB  a  delightful  picture  of  the  man 
and  his  social  ch^irm A  storehouse  of  giiod  things." 


HUNGARIAN  LITERATURE:  an 

,     ,  }Iist.Tiral  and  liiterary  •Purvey.     Hv  Dr.  KMIL 
RKTCH,  Author  of    "History  of    Civilisation," 
Ac,  Xc. 
DAILY  CHRiUVrCLE.—"  A   w..rk  of  no  sinull   merit  and 
aliUity Itceitaitily  iloes  supply  a  l.ing-telt  want." 


London:     JARROLD     &     SONS, 
10  and  11,  Warwick  Lane,  E.G. 


SKEFFINGTONS'  NEW  LIST. 


MESSRS.  SKEFFINQTON  &  SON 

bee  to  announce  that  they  will 
publish  on  TUESDAY,  March  21. 
1899,  a  Popular  Two  -  Shilling 
Edition  ol  MARIE  CORELLIS 
Successful  Novel,  in  cloth, 

MURDER^OEUCLA- 

THIS  DAY.— Crown  8vo,  elegant  cloth,  price  3s.  8d. 
BY  VIOLET  HOBHOU8E, 

Author  of    "An    Unknown    Quantiiy." 

WARP   and   WEFT: 

A  STORY  OF  THK  N( )RTH  OF  IRELAND. 

JUST  OUT.— Cloth,  price  2s.  tkl.    With  manv  Illustration.. 

A    JESTER'S    JINGLES. 

By  F.  RAYMOND  OOULSON.  A  New  and  Capital  Col- 
lei-tion  of  Humorous  Poems,  for  Recitation,  Encore 
Pieces,  &o. 


SECOND    EDITION,    JUST    OUT.-Crown   8vo,   cloth, 

price  3a.  6d. 

ATHOL    FORBES'    NEW    BOOK. 

CASSOCK   and   COMEDY: 

THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE 
A  SerieB  of  most  Amusing.  Interesting,  and  Original  Anec. 
dotes  and  Records  of  the  Author's  Personal  Experience  o- 
CU-rical  Life  and  Work. __^^_ 

FOR    RECITERS    AND    READERS. 

THIRD  EDITION.     Price  »B.  CX 

GORDON     LEAGUE     BALLADS. 

For  Working  Men  and  Women.    These   homtly,  pathetic, 
striking,  and  teaching   ballads    have    met  with    i)m)i»n$e 
success  in  recitation  at  meetings  of  and  entertainments  for 
working  men  and  women. 
(  y>*Ie  really  remarkabU  Prcaa  notices.) 

BY    PRANCES    ARNOLD-POR8TER. 

3  vols.,  8vo. 

STUDIES    IN 

CHURCH  DEDICATIONS; 

OR.   ENGLAND'S    PATRON    SAINTS. 
This  work  is  in  pi^paration.  and  will  be.  piildisheil  in  three 
larf/e  8vo  V'-himes.  price  368.     The  price  to  tiuhsn-U)nr8  will  be  'Ms., 
and  na'inea  can  stiUbe  received  hy  .Hensru.  Skeffiiwtan.  _        _        _ 

NKXT  WEEK  —Crown  8vo,  cb  th.  price  -Js. 

The  CHURCH'S  MESSAGE  to  MEN 

SIX  SERMONS  to  MEN.  by 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 
CANDN  GORE. 
BISHOP  MYLNE. 
RKV.  E.  M.  BLACKIE. 
PROFESSOR  H.  C.  BHUTTLEWORTH. 
DEAN  HOLE. 

NEXT  WEEK.— Crown  8V0.  cloth,  priced. 

The  CHURCH  and  her  ACCUSERS 
at  the  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

SIX  ADDEE.SSES  by  Hie  Rev.  JiJSEl'H  HAMMOND. 
Vicar  of  St.  Austell. 


TWO    BOOKS    BY    E.   W.    BODLEV. 

SHORT  READINGS  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

for  Household  and   Personal  Use.      Bj  E.  W.  BODLEY, 

Fourth  Editiou.    Crown  8to,  416  pp  .  68. 

"  It  is  well  suited  to  private  or  family  use.    The  language  is 

simple,  and  the  readings,  t>e8ides  being  practical,  often  contain 

thoughtful  expositions  of  the  passages  of  .Scripture  which  stand 

at  their  hentX."— Guardian. 

"  Four  or  five  minutes,  in  addition  to  the  time  usually  occu- 
pied by  familv  prayers,  might  l>e  most  beneficially  employed  in 
5oii<g  through  this  course  of  readings,  for  they  contain  a  great 
eal  of  instruction  in  a  very  brief  compass."— CAurch  Tintea. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  -Cloth,  is. 

PRAYERS  and  RESPONSES 

for  the  HOUSEHOLD. 

Arranged  for  Four  Weeks.    With  Litiriiis  f<<y  Ailv«-nt  and 

Lent,  and   other  Prayers,  and    a  Service  lor  the    Use  of 

Scbouls.     TffeUth  Editiou. 

"  This  liook  may  be  numbered  amongst  those  which  have  been 

the  means  of  promoting  earnest  religious  life  in  manya  family. 

The  compiler  has  studied  the  best    models,  and    sometimes 

attains  a  verbal  felicity  which  is  uncommon. "-(zHarf/iau. 

"  Whit  we  especially  like  is  the  real  and  practical  tone  of  the 
petitions.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  bonk  of  family  prayer*  so 
thoroughly  useatte.  We  thin''  that  ir.  wilt  be  acceptable  alike 
to  the  elder  and  younger  members  of  the  household.'* 

Liierari/  Churchman. 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  KNOX  LITTLE. 

Printe<l  throusrhout  in  red  and  black,  .in  sp-eially-mude  pnper. 
an<l  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  bevelled  IwanlB,  with  burnished 
red  edges.     Eighth  Ed  tion      Ptice  ;{s.  til. 

A  TREASURY  of  MEDITATION  ; 

or,    Snifiic-tions  as  Aids    to  those  who   Desire  to  Lead  a 
Devout  Life. 

London:    SKEFFINGTOV    &     SON, 

ll!3    Picca'iillv.  VV 

Pnblishera  to  II. M   the  Queen  and  to  H.R.H.  the 

Prince  of  Wales. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

LIST. 


A  Sailor's  Life  Under 
Four  Sovereigns. 

By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 

The  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  KEPPEL,  G.C.B., 

D.C.L. 

With  numerous  IlluBtrationa  by  the  late 

Sir  OSWALD  BRIERLY,  Marine  Painter  to  Her 

Majesty. 

In  3  vols.,  extra  crown  8vo,  308.  net. 

Pall  Mali  Gazette  —"Of  vast  interest  to  every  naval  man,  and 

an  important  contribution  to  the  naval  history  of  the  p.tst 

eighty  years  " 

AtheniBuin.—"The  log  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Is  mainly 
one  of  anecdote  and  adventure,  excellently  well  told  ;  but  it  ia 
full  also  ot  pithy  meaning  and  pregnant  suggestion." 


NEW  BOOK  M  MISS  1I,\RY  KINGSIEF. 

West  African  Studies. 

By  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    8vo,  21s.  net. 
Times.— "  yii»s  Kingsley  has  written  a  really  amusing  book 
but  she  haa  at  the  same  timi  written  one  of  the  most  illumina 
ing  and  instructive  books  on  the  problems  of  Tropical  Africa 

ever   ijiveu   to   the    public a   fascinating   and    instructive 

volume." 

WORKS  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


Forty-sixth  Tliousand.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

MR.  KIPLING  AND  THE  NAVY. 

Forty-first  Thonsand. 

A  FLEET  In  BEING :  Notes  of  Two  Trips 

with  the  Channel  Squadron.  Crown  8vo,  sewed, 
l8.  net;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

PLAIN  TALES  from  the  HILLS.   Thirty- 

ninth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  68. 

LIFE'S   HANDICAP.    Being  Stories   of 

Mine  Ovrn  People.  Twenth-eiRhth  Thou.«tand. 
Crown  8vo,  68. 

MANY  INVENTIONS.    Twenty-fifth 

Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  6a. 

THE  LIGHT  that  FAILED.    Re-wrltten 

and  considerably  enlarged.  Twenty  -  eightti 
Tliout<and.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SOLDIER  TALES.    With   Illustrations 

by  A.  S.  HARTRICK.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown 
Svo,  Os. 

WEE    WILLIE    WINKIE,    and    other 

Stories.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SOLDIERS  THREE,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8^■o,  6s. 

THE   JUNGLE   BOOK.     With   Illustra- 

lions  by  J.  L.  KIPLING,  W.  H.  DRAKE,  and 
P.  FRENZENY.  Forty-third  Thoasand.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE   SECOND    JUNGLE    BOOK.     With 

lUn.siralions  by  J.  LOCKWOOD  KIPLING. 
Tbirtieth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"CAPTAINS   COURAGEOUS."    A  Story 

of  the  Grand  Banks.  Illustrated  by  I.  W.  TABER. 
Twenty-second  Thousand.  Crown  8to,  cloth 
gdt,  6s. 


BY  THE  LATE  R.  H.  BUTTON. 

ASPECTS     of    RELIGIOUS    and 

SCIENTIFIO  THOUGHT.  Bv  the  late 
RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON.  Selected  from  tho 
Spectator  and  Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZABETH 
M.  ROSCOE.     With  Portrait.    Globe  8vo,  68. 

[EVEB.SLBT  SeBIXS. 

VOLUME  IL  NOW  READY. 

The  EVERSLEY  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited,  with  Inlroduction.s  and  Notes,  by  Professor 
C.  H.   HERTORO,  Litt.D.    In  10  Monthly  vols. 
Globe  8vo,  5s.  each  vol. 
Vol.  II.  contHinN:  "  Ttiming- of  the  Shrew" — "Mer- 
ch>*ut  of  Venice" — "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor*' — 
"Twelfth  Niffht"— "As  You  Like  It." 
Guardian.—"  Is  in  maDV  respects  the  best  that  has  been  pro- 
ilucud  for  the  general  teauer." 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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Mb.  Kiplino,  we  are  glad  to  say,  continues  to  improve 
in  health;  but  his  eldest  child,  Josephine,  who  was  also 
struck  down  by  pneumonia,  died  on  Monday.  Owing 
partly  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  this  calamity  from 
Mr.  Kipling  during  his  present  state,  and  also  from  other 
reasons,  Mrs.  Kipling  felt  constrained  to  request  that  the 
papers  would  refrain  from  treating  her  little  girl's  death 
as  a  public  matter,  and  they  have  unanimously  complied 
with  the  wish.  As  Mrs.  Kipling  put  it,  her  husband  was 
the  property  of  English-speaking  races,  but  her  daughter 
was  hers  alone. 


In  thinking  of  the  death  of  this  gifted  child,  whom 

friends  of  the  family  unite  in  describing  as  one  possessed 

of    extraordinary   charm    and    character,    some    lines   of 

Stevenson's   have   continually   recurred  to  us.      With   a 

I  slight  modification  they  are  sadly  applicable  : 

Yet,  O  stricken  hearts,  remember,  O  remember 
How  of  human  days  she  lived  the  better  part. 

April  came  to  bloom  and  never  dim  December 
Breathed  its  killing  chills  upon  the  head  or  heart. 

Doomed  to  know  not  Winter,  only  Spring,  a  being 
Trod  the  flowery  April  blithely  for  a  while, 

Took  her  fill  of  music,  joy  of  thought  and  seeing. 
Came  and  stayed  and  went,  nor  ever  ceased  to  smile. 

Came  and  stayed  and  went,  and  now  when  all  is  finished 
You  alone  have  crossed  the  melancholy  stream  ; 

Yours  the  pang,  but  she,  O  she,  the  undiminished, 
Undecaying  gladness,  undeparted  dream. 

All  that  life  contains  of  torture,  toil,  and  treason, 
Shame,  dishonour,  death,  to  her  were  but  a  name. 

Here,  a  child,  she  dwelt  through  all  the  singing  season. 
And  ere  the  day  of  sorrow  departed  as  she  came. 


Thb  German  Emperor's  telegram  to  Mrs.  Kipling  ex- 
pressing sympathy  for  her  and  her  husband  has  led  the 
German  press  into  a  strange  error.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  papers  consider  Mr.  Kipling  to  be  an  American. 


It  is  left  for  the  committee  of  the  WUliam  Black 
Memorial  Fund  to  decide  upon  the  exact  form  the 
memorial  shall  take.  The  proposition  of  the  founder  of 
the  scheme.  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  was,  as  our  readers 
know,  to  place  a  lifeboat  somewhere  in  the  Hebrides  or  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  But  possibly  an  alternative 
project  may  be  suggested.  At  the  present  moment  two 
officials  of  the  Northern  Lights  Commissioners  are  inquir- 
ing into  the  matter.     Meanwhile   subscriptions  may  be 


sent  to  Messrs.  Coutts,  59,  Strand,  the  Editor  of  the   Ohan 
Times,  or  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 


Tke  "boom"  in  Mr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon's  religious 
stories  is  real.  It  succeeds  the  boom  in  Th»  Thru 
Muikefeera.  The  London  booksellers  display  seven  of  these 
novels — if  we  are  to  call  them  such — viz.,  In  Hi*  SUpt, 
Robert  Hardy's  Seven  Days,  Th«  Twentieth  Door,  Malcolm 
Kirk,  Richard  Bruce,  The  Crucifixion  of  Philip  Strong,  and 
His  Brother'' s  Keeper.  Five  or  six  weeks  ago  nothing  was 
known  of  Mr.  Sheldon  or  his  books.  Then  ilr.  Allenson, 
of  Paternoster  How,  published  In  His  Steps.  Many  book- 
sellers passed  the  work  by  until  it  began  to  be  asked  for. 
It  was  like  the  letting  out  of  water ;  day  after  day  the 
mysterious  demand  grew. 


"  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  "  was  the  question  of 
an  Ac^vDEMY  representative  to  a  large  London  b  tukseller. 
The  bookseller  smiled ;  he  seemed  amused  and  cheerful. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "these  books  will  sell  enormously  ;  they 
have  reached  the  chapel-going  public  and  touched  them 
aright,  and — well,  we  are  ordering  five  hundred  at  a  time. 
These  books  will  be  read  aloud  at  mothers'  meetings; 
they  will  lie  on  the  tables  of  Y.M.C.A.'s  and  Y.W.C.A.'s  ; 
sermons  will  be  preached  on  them  ;  and  all  the  provinces 
will  have  to  be  satisfied — Burslem,  Cardiff,  South 
Shields.  No ;  I  don't  suppose  the  publishers'  profits  are 
remarkable.  You  see,  it  is  like  a  new  brand  of  marmalade 
or  breakfast  oats — the  name  is  in  the  air,  and  what  one 
grocer  keeps  another  must  keep  in  self-defence.  Thus  it 
is  with  such  books." 


A  CORRKSPONDENT  writes :  "  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  publication  of  the  Eev.  C.  M.  Sheldon's  work, 
In  His  Steps,  must  assuredly  swell  the  coffers  of  its  many 
publishers,  and  especially  those  whose  sales  are  not 
affected  by  the  royalties  which  the  author  is,  at  least, 
morally  entitled  to.  It  is  generally  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  the  complaint  of  publishing  piracy  is  heard, 
so  that  I  anxiously  await  the  verdict  of  our  American 
cousins  on  the  many  editions  of  the  work  named  above. 
Such  complaint,  if  any,  would  not  be  without  precedent." 


The  Daily  Telegntph'n  evening  edition,  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week,  is  for  the  time  being  in  the  backg^und. 
The  new  paper  which  is  receiving  immediate  attention  at 
Peterborough-court  is  the  Sunday  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
first  number  of  which  is  due  shortly.  A  serial  story  by 
Miss  Braddon  will  be  among  its  attractions. 
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Dk.  Boyd — )r  "A.  K.  H.  B,,"  as  he  was  known  to  most 
of  his  readers — had  not  of  late  the  following  which  was 
his  in  the  fifties,  sixties,  and  seventies.  Then  his  initials 
were  as  familiar  to  this  generation  as  are  those  of 
"E.  L.  S."  The  Recreations  of  11  Countri/  Parson  (1859) 
established  a  reputation  for  good  stories  and  genial 
criticism  of  life  which  Dr.  Boyd  maintained  to  the  end. 
Most  of  the  magazines  borrowed  amusement  from  his  pen, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  essays  were  collected.  They 
were  not  too  well  written,  but  the  matter  was  copious  and 
sound  and  always  entertaining.  Dr.  Boyd  may  be  said  to 
have  carried  on,  to  eome  extent.  Dean  Ramsay's  work. 


Dr.  Boyd  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  three  Scotch  Pre.sbyterian  Churches  to 
compile  a  new  hymn-book.  The  Church  Hyinnarij,  issued 
last  year,  was  the  result  of  their  joint  labours.  In  one  of 
Dr.  Boyd's  last  letters  to  the  Press  he  criticised  in  char- 
acteristic fashion  some  of  the  textual  emendations  of  the 
Committee.  "In  the  hearty  hymn,  'AU  hail  the  power 
of  Jesus'  name! '  a  comma  is  stupidly  stuck  in,"  he  wrote, 
''  after  the  hail.  But  that  is  little,  though  symptomatic. 
The  second  verse,  best  known  of  all,  'Let  high-born 
seraphs  tune  the  lyre,'  is  cut  out.  And  in  verse  three, 
'  Extol  the  stem  of  Jesse's  rod '  is  changed  to  the  unmeaning 
'  Extol  Him  in  whose  path  ye  trod.'  This  is  unpardonable.'' 
"  One  asks,"  he  went  on,  "seeing  what  is  in,  did  anyone 
propose  Walter  Smith's  '  O'er  land  and  sea  love  follows 
with  fond  prayer  '  ?  It  is  very  beautiful  and  very  brave." 
Dr.  Boyd  concluded  his  letter  with  a  poem,  of  which  we 
append  the  first  stanza,  "which  is  too  unconventional,"  he 
wrote,  "  for  any  hymnal,  and  the  language  what  some 
c  all  Amurrihan.  But  its  spirit  is  essential  Cliristianity  and 
its  literary  merit  high  above  half  tlie  pieces  in  the  joint 
hymnal." 

Wen  you  see  a  man  in  woe, 

AValk  right  up  and  say  "  Hullo  I  " 

Say  "  Hullo  !  "  and  -'How  d'ye  do  ?  " 

"  How's  the  world  a-usin"  you?" 

Slap  the  fellow  on  the  back, 

Bring  yer  ban'  down  with  a  whack ; 

Walt/  right  'ip,  an"  don't  go  slow, 

Grin  an'  shake  an'  say  "Hullo." 

In  one  of  his  later  books  "A.  K.  H.  B.,"  by  the  way, 
alluded  to  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar  as  "the  sweetest  of  all 
living  lyric  poets." 


"Benjamin  Swift's"  new  novel,  Siren  Citt/,  is  due  in 
the  spring.  We  have  already  said  something  of  its  motive, 
ihe  conflict  between  puritanism  and  paganism.  Siren  City 
is  the  name  given  by  the  novelist  to  Naples,  where  many 
of  the  incidents  have  place.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Swift  is 
writing  a  history  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which 
Machiavelli  and  Savonarola  will  figure. 


Foe  the  advertisement  of  the  new  issue  of  their  Popular 
Educator  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new  poster. 
Everyone  will  remember  the  old  one — the  "  Seven  Ages  of 
Man  "—wherein  the  observer  was  called  upon  to  witness 


the  alternative  careers  for  the  innocent  child  as  he  happened 
to  come  under  or  to  escape  the  influence  of  the  Popular 
Educator.  Once  fairly  started  with  a  copy  of  that  work 
his'progress  through  respectable  youth,  honourable  middle 
age,  and  blameless  senility  was  assured.  Without  it,  he 
passed  to  fraud,  excess,  and  hoary  turpitude.     In  the  new 


picture,  of  which  we  give  a  small  reproductionj'the  same 
idea  is  maintained,  but  with  less  crudity.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  be  somewhat  crude  on  the  hoardings.  The 
new  issue  of  the  Popular  Educator  will  be  complete  in 
eight  fortnightly  volumes. 


Anotiieu  great  misconception  has  been  set  right.  It 
has  been  stated  ,that  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  makes  the  first 
draft  of  his  stories  in  a  weird  language  compounded  of 
Yiddish  and  other  ingredients,  and  then  translates  it  into 
English.  Mr.  Conrad  does  nothing  of  the  kind ;  nor  does 
he  wear  three  hats. 


We  quote  from  a  Boston  paper  the  advertisement  of  a 
leading  publishing  firm  as  a  specimen  of  the  enterprise 
displayed  across  the  Atlantic  in  "  pushing  "  a  new  book  : 

Milwaukee  vs.  Boston 
As  a  Literary  Center. 

A  bookseller  out  in  Milwaukee  has  sold  about  125  copies 

of ,  the  first  book  of  Mr. (whom  the  critics  here 

and  in  England  point  out  as  a  writer  the  literary  world 
will  hear  much  of  before  long).  Had  the  book  been  as 
much  appreciated  elsewhere  it  would  be  alongside  of 
KipUng's  The  Day's  Work  as  one  of  the  "best  selling 
books  "    of    1898,   instead   of  being   only  in  its   seventh 

thousand.     But  in  Boston has  not  sold  at  all,  though 

the  Boston"  newspapers,  like  all  the  others,  have  expressed 
most  cordial  appreciation  of  its  unusual  human  interest 
and  dramatic  force.  We'd  like  to  restore  the  f  quihbrium 
somewhat  in  this  matter,  and  we  know  the  book  can  make 
its  own  way  if  people  who  care  for  literature  luill  oidy 
examine,  it.  We  will  send  any  reader  of  this  paper  a  copy, 
postpaid,  "on  approval."  After  looking  it  over  at  your 
leisure,  you  can  send  us  either  §1.25  or  the  book.  It's  a 
novel  on  which  any  pubUsher  would  be  justified  in  staking 
his  reputation. 

The  author  of  the  book  in  question  can  hardly  complain 
that  his  publishers  are  neglecting  his  interests. 


America,  as  we  have  stated,  has  taken  to  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  with  extraordinary  aifection.  Not  only  are 
thousands  of  copies  sold,  but  a  toy  on  "  Aunt  Sally  "  lines, 
with  the  swollen  nose  of  the  gaUant  Cyrano  for  particular 
target,  is  also  immensely Jpopular. 
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The  experiences  of  authors  and  other  brain  workers 
who  work  far  into  the  niglit  on  a  regimen  of  strong 
coffee  can  be  curious.  Wilkio  Collins  tells  how  he  per- 
severed at  this  wicked  practice  until  one  night  he  met 
liimsolf  and  deomod  it  time  to  turn  over  a  new  loaf. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  has  been  telling  an  interviewer 
that  when  she  aits  up  her  prevailing  fear  is  burglars. 
( )ne  day  she  was  relating  the  circumstance  to  Huxley,  who 
replied  :  "When  I  am  working  at  night  I  not  only  hear 
burglars  moving  about,  but  I  actually  see  them  looking 
through  the  crack  of  the  door  at  me  !  " 

Mk.  Heinemann  has  just  added  two  more  volumes — The 
li'eavers  and  Lonely  Lives — to  his  edition  of  the  plays  of 
Gerhart  Hauptmann.      We  reproduce  the  dedication  of 

2' he  M  'eavi'm  : 

I  DEDICATE  THIS  DBAMA 

TO  MY  Father, 
RoBEET    Hauptmann. 

You,  dear  Father,  know  what  feelings  lead  me  to 
dedicate  this  work  to  you,  and  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
analyse  them  here. 

Your  stories  of  my  ^grandfather,  who  in  his  young  days 
sat  at  the  loom,  a  poor  weaver  like  those  here  depicted, 
contained  the  germ  of  my  drama.  Whether  it  possesses 
the  vigour  of  life,  or  is  rotten  at  the  core,  it  is  the  best 
"  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is  "  can  offer. — Yours, 

GEHlLAltT. 

Both    plays    have    been    translated    from    Hauptmanu's 
German  by  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Mary  Morison. 


PiERUE  Loti's  protest  against  his  superannuation  (as 
Lieut.  Viaud)  from  the  French  Navy  has  been  successful, 
and  he  returns  to  active  service.  One  result  is  that 
he  will  have  to  abandon  for  the  present  his  projected 
journey  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  book  upon 
which  he  is  now  working  is  an  account  of  Easter  Island  in 
the  Pacific. 


France  is  a  country  of  statues,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
national  pride  in  Victor  Hugo,  not  a  single  statue  of  him 
has  yet  been  erected.  At  Besan(;on,  his  native  town,  a 
statue  committee  was  formed  in  1885,  but  only  £800  has 
been  raised  for  the  purpose  in  all  these  fourteen  years.  A 
sculptor  is,  however,  now  at  work,  and  i)robably  the 
memorial  may  be  ready  in  two  years  time.  But  the  delay 
is  very  odd. 


TuE  French  paper  Les  Annates  has  been  making  a  list 
of  the  words   which  French  polite   Society  has  recently 
borrowed  from  this  country.     Here  are  a  few  : 
Sport  liush  Mail-coaches      Toast 

Trainers  Starter  Toilet-club  Speech 

Jockeys  Winning-post    Lavatory  Fast 

'I'urf  Pedigree  Tickets  Swell 

Ring  Winner  Meeting  Five  o'clock 

Bookmakers       Stud-book  Take  tea  Leading  articles 

Plungers  Pull-up  Smoking  Reporters 

Thoroughbred   Tramways  Baby  Home 

Broken  down     Victorias  Boy  JTursery 

Dead  heat  Cabs  Groom  Select 


on  \)t.  Murray's  dictionary  in  Good  Word;  and  is  apropoa 
of  the  vigilance  of  tlie  staff.  Stevenson  was  applied  to 
for  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word  "  broan  "  in  one 
of  his  tales.  To  which  the  romancer  replied  that  he 
had  not  read  tlie  proofs  of  the  book,  and  "brean"  waa 
merely  a  misprint  for  "  ocean." 


The  humorous  compositor  is  very  noticeable  in  two  of 
the  March  magazines.  In  the  Pall  Mall  Magwine  he 
makes  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  refer  to  the  child  poems  of 
"  Mr.  William  Cannot,"  meaning  Mr.  William  Canton  ; 
and  in  the  Bookman  he  entitles  an  article  on  Mr.  William 
Watson  "  Mr.  Watson's  Collecte<l  Pomes." 


Tub  following  story  of  K.  L.  Stevenson  has  been  told 
before,  but  it  is  worth  repeating.     It  occurs  in  an  article 


In  IVuth  for  this  week  will  be  found  a  selection  of 
replies  sent  for  a  prize  competition,  wherein  readers  were 
asked  to  treat  the  preparation  of  well-known  books  some- 
what as  Mrs.  Beeton  treats  the  preparation  of  dishes. 
We  give  a  few  specimen  recipes  :   The  Open  Queition — 

SOLES  "a  la  huestion  ocveete." 
Take  a  pair  of  young  souls,  and  carefully  skin. 
Dissect  them,  examine  without  and  within  ; 
Preserve  all  the  essences  selfish  and  vain, 
Add  a  dash  of  heredity,  passion  and  pain  ; 
Mix  well  with  depressions  of  divers  degree. 
And  flavour  with  Ibsen  and  felo-de-se  ; 
Dish  up  with  a  garnish  of  turquoise  and  lace, 
Then  serve  in  a  boat,  and  push  out  into  space. 

Concerning  Isabel  Camaly,  by  Miss  E.  T.  Fowler — 

CARNABY  CREAM. 
Take  a  Methodist  family,  charming  and  wise, 
That  looks  upon  life  with  the  kindliest  eyes, 
Add  men  of  the  world,  clever  women  as  well, 
And  Love,  the  great  teacher  who  trained  Isabel ; 
With  original  thoughts  in  apt  phrases  and  fit, 
Mix  repartee,  epigram,  genuine  wit ; 
Let  humour  and  "  gentlehood  °'  flavour  the  whole, 
Then  daintily  serve  in  a  clear  crystal  bowl. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens — 

ENTRf.E  KHARTUM  A   LA   STEEVENS. 
Have  ready  a  Kitchener,  first-rate  and  complete, 
Take  a  great  deal  of  sand  and  a  little  tinned  meat, 
New  fellaheen  grit  and  fine  old  British  pluck, 
Sufiicient  of  foresight  and  a  slice  of  good  luck ; 
Stir  up  with  a  rail,  and  mix  well  with  \ile  water, 
Season  with  blood  and  with  Maxim  guns'  slaughter. 
Frizzle  it  all  in  a  tropical  heat, 
And  serve  the  B.  P.  in  a  halfpenny  sheet. 

The  Castle  Inn,  by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman — 

Take  a  tutor,  some  youths,  and  a  bold  baronet. 
Mix  them  all  with  haut  ton  and  with  many  a  bet ; 
Add  a  vulgar  grande  dame  and  a  maid  with  eyes  bright; 
Then  do  them  all  brown,  in  a  carriage,  at  night. 
Sei-ve  hot,  with  a  statesman,  a  lawj-er,  and  proctor, 
And  to  aid  your  digestion  pray  send  for  Pitt's  doctor. 

The  Chrtsttan,  by  Mr.  Hall  Caiue— 

dUAYLE  .V  LA  CAINE. 

Take  a  Storm  in  a  tea-cup  and  flavour  with  Manx, 
With  some  bad  upper  ten  and  some  clerical  cranks ; 
Add  the  Derby,  some  Scripture,  the  first  at  St.  Paid'a, 
And  serve  it  up  hot,  with  some  spioe  from  the  Halls. 
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The  next  two  volumes  of  the  "  Bibelot "  series  started  by 
Messrs.  Gay  &  Bird  will,  I  gather,  be  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  the  verse  of  Herrick  and  the  prose  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  editors  of  classics  for  the 
people  do  not  go  farther  afield  for  their  material !  The 
late  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  turned  out  a  selection  from 
Herrick  which  holds  the  field.  Leigh  Hunt's  prose  is 
even  more  accessible.  His  Men,  Women,  and  Boohs,  his 
Imagination  and  Fancy,  and  his  Wit  and  Humour  are  still  in 
the  market  in  a  neat  and  handy  form.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  edited  a  selection  from  Hunt's  essays  in 
1887,  and  Mr.  E.  Brimley  Johnson  did  the  same  thing 
the  year  after.  Now,  a  reprint  of  The  Seligion  of  the 
Heart  or  of  Sir  Ralph  Esher  would  be  of  real  interest  at 
the  present  time.  How  many,  think  you,  have  read  those 
works  ?  To  how  many  are  even  the  titles  thereof  known  ? 
By  the  way,  those  students  who  want  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  Leigh  Hunt  could  not  do 
better  than  begin  with  the  book  called  Leigh  Hunt  as  Poet 
and  Essayist,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Kent  just  ten  years 
agone.  In  this  we  have  a  large  percentage  of  Hunt's 
"  choicest  passages." 

The  notices  and  "appreciations"  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  have 
been  rather  scanty  and  perfunctory ;  and  for  an  excellent 
reason — there  was  practically  nothing  to  say  that  the  genial 
cleric  had  not  already  said  more  than  once.  There  never 
was  a  more  autobiographical  jjerson  than  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 
He  was  for  ever  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence — not 
only  in  his  avowed  Recollections  {Twenty -Jive  Years  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  so  forth),  but,  virtually,  in  all  discourses  of 
his  which  were  not  sermons.  Even  into  his  sermons  did 
the  Ego  creep.  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson  are 
just  forty  years  old.  Since  then  A.  K.  H.  B.  has  skilfully 
mmg  the  changes  on  that  theme.  Graver  Thoughts  of  a 
Country  Parson,  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson — these  came  in  rapid 
succession.  Having  once  got  the  ear  of  the  reading  public, 
A.  K.  H.  B.  never  lost  hold  of  it.  Note  the  cleverness  of 
the  titles  he  gave  to  his  books — so  many  of  them  chosen, 
it  would  almost  appear,  in  order  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  Country  Parson  was  an  English,  and  not  a  Scottish, 
clergyman. 

Within  the  last  week  or  two  there  has  been  much 
thumbing,  we  may  be  sure,  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  of  the  extant  works  of  Eudyard  Kipling.  Many 
biographies  have  been  written  for  the  daily  press,  and, 
happily,  have  not  been  published.  Meanwhile,  young  as 
Mr.  Kipling  is,  one  would  like  his  writings  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  bibliography.  I  remember  making  his 
acquaintance  first  of  all  in  an  edition  (the  third,  I 
think)  of  his  Departmental  Ditties,  accessible  in  England 
in  1888.  In  the  same  year  came  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills,  and  the  astonishing  succession  of  booklets  in  paper 
covers,  entitled  Soldiers  Three,  The  Phantom  Rickshaw, 
Under  the  Deodars,  and  so  forth.  These,  I  take  it,  were 
the  first  forms  in  which  Mr.  Kipling's  short  stories  origin- 
ally figured  in  these  islands — under  the  auspices  of  Anglo- 
Indian  firms.  It  was  really  not  tUl  1 890  that  Mr.  Kipling 
came  directly  and  deliberately  before  the  English  public 


with  The  Light  that  Failed.  Then  we  had  Life's  Handicap, 
and  Barrack-Room  Ballads,  and  Many  Inventions,  and  so  on. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  brother  of  James  Smith,  of 
Rejected  Addresses  fame,  has  always  been  known  as 
"  Horace  "  !  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  baptismal  name  was 
"Horatio,"  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he 
always  styled  himself  so.  Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is 
a  worthy  poHce  magistrate,  baptised  (I  take  for  granted) 
Horace  Smith,  and,  like  the  elder  Horace,  a  dabbler  in 
rhyme  and  rhythm.  This  gentleman,  our  contemporary,  has 
published  Pilate's  Wife's  Dream,  and  other  Poems  (1860),  and 
two  volumes  of  Poems  (1889  and  1897),  and  Interludes  (of, 
I  believe,  prose  as  well  as  verse)  (1892-4).  How  hard 
upon  him  that  he  should  be  mistaken  at  any  time  for  one 
of  the  authors  of  Rejected  Addresses,  the  more  especially 
as  he  is  is  really  entitled  to  sign  himself  "  Horace"  and 
his  predecessor  wasn't.  Let  us  try  to  think  of  the  joint 
author  of  Rejected  Addresses  as  Horatio  Smith. 

The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  is  going  to  give  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Locrine.  Well,  that  play, 
albeit  in  five  acts,  will  not  greatly  tax  the  Society's 
resources,  for  there  are  in  it  only  seven  interlocutors, 
and,  the  locale  being  Ancient  Britain,  the  Society  should 
not  be  largely  worried  about  scenery  or  costumes. 
Nevertheless,  how  will  the  play  be  mounted  ?  In  the 
Elizabethan  fashion,  I  suppose ;  or  else  what  has  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society  to  do  with  it  ?  The  dialogue, 
you  will  remember,  is  in  rhymed  couplets — somewhat  of  a 
novelty,  I  fancy,  for  Mr.  Poel's  youthful  and  engaging 
amateurs. 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  (or  the  rumour)  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  is  writing  an  "  introduction  "  to  Tlie  Three 
Musketeers,  a  brother  gossiper  remarks  that  Mr.  Lang  is 
"  one  of  the  best  Dumasians  in  the  land,  as  the  epistle  to 
Alexander  in  his  Letters  to  Dead  Authors  helps  to  prove." 
An  even  more  striking  testimony  to  Mr.  Lang's  fondness 
for  Dumas  is  to  be  found  in  his  book  called  Essays  in 
Little,  originally  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  &  Co.,  and 
now  issued,  I  believe,  by  Messrs.  Longman.  Therein  may 
be  seen  quite  a  long  discourse  on  Dumas,  in  which  I  seem 
to  detect  a  certain  Thackerayan  echo — an  echo  I  fancy  I 
detect  in  a  good  deal  that  Mr.  Lang  has  written. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  read,  in  Phillips's  Life  of 
CWraw  (I  think),  the  following  story:  "There  is  a  cele- 
brated reply  in  circulation  of  Mr.  Dimning  [afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton]  to  a  remark  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
curtly  exclaimed  at  one  of  his  legal  positions  :  '  Oh,  if 
that  be  law,  Mr.  Dunning,  I  may  burn  my  law  books ! ' 
'Better  read  them,  my  lord,'  was  the  sarcastic  and  appro- 
priate rejoinder."  I  was  amused,  the  other  day,  to  find 
this  very  rude  repartee  ascribed,  not  to  Dunning,  but  to 
the  late  Lord  HerscheU. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  English  Life  of  Nicolas  Poussin, 
by  way  of  rivalry  to  Lady  Calcott's.  So  far,  the  English 
biographies  of  Poussin  have  been  few,  but  his  works 
have  not  been  without  a  certain  amount  of  celebration. 
Thus,  he  figures  in  a  folio  of  Original  Designs  edited  by 
J.  Chamberlaine  in  1812,  in  another  folio  of  Studies  from 
Nicolas  Poussin  published  in  1814,  and,  again,  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Engravings  Illmtrating  tJie  Sacred  Scriptures  issued, 
also  in  folio,  in  1833.  The  Bookwokm. 
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Reviews. 

An  Analyst  of  the  Soul. 

Alladinc  and  Falomides,  Interior,  and  2'lie  Death  of  TinlagiUt. 
By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  "Modem  European  Plays" 
Series.     (Duckworth  &  Co.     28.  6d.) 

It  is  customary  with  many  prejudiced  people  who  have 
no  idea  of  what  they  are  missing  to  accuse  M.  Maeterlinck 
of  obscure  symbolism,  and  pass  him  by,  or  give  him  but 
languid  attention.  Day  after  day  his  books  are  falling 
(you  may  abnost  hear  them  drop)  from  tlie  hands  of 
persons  who,  striving  after  the  hidden  meaning  which 
rumour  alleges  to  lurk  in  every  line,  give  up  in  despair. 
"He  is  too  hard  for  me,"  says  one.  "I  dislike  mysticism," 
declares  another.  "  It  is  all  so  impossible,"  cries  a  third; 
"I  want  plays  tliat  deal  with  life."  And  all  the  time  the 
meaning  is  on  the  surface,  and  this  clear-eyed,  penetrative 
Belgian  thinker  is  dealing  with  the  core  of  life  with  un- 
affected lucidity  and  unswerving  directness.  For  the 
author  of  the  three  plays  that  lie  before  us,  and  the 
others  that  have  preceded  them,  is  among  the  realists : 
with  this  difference  from  writers  who  usually  achieve 
the  term,  that  his  realism  is  the  realism  of  the  naked 
soul,  theirs  more  often  that  of  the  body. 

The  body  is  not  much  :  'twere  best 
Take  up  the  soul  and  leave  the  rest — 

that  might  be  M.  Maeterlinck's  motto  for  his  work.  He 
takes  up  the  soul  and  leaves  the  rest.  Or,  rather,  he 
does  not  leave  the  rest,  but  treats  it  as  something  not 
essentially  relevant.  The  delights  and  pains  of  the  body 
are  here,  it  is  true ;  but  that  these  wistful  and  lissome 
damsels  and  love-lorn  men  sleep  and  eat  and  take  exercise 
never  occurs  to  us.  While  their  souls  are  intensely  vital 
and  busy,  their  bodies  are  very  much  the  bodies  of  a 
tapestry  design. 

When  we  say  that  M.  Maeterlinck  takes  up  the  soul 
and  leaves  the  rest,  we  mean  that  he  is  realist  only  with 
the  soul,  and  self-indulgent  idealist  with  the  rest.  It  is 
his  passion  for  strange  beauty  that  prompts  him  to  invent 
his  wildly  romantic  scenery,  his  incredible  fortresses, 
with  their  subterranean  outlets  on  vast  and  formidable 
oceans,  their  myriad  windows  and  crumbling  towers, 
their  resounding  passages  and  far-reaching  gardens.  It 
is  his  passion  for  strange  beauty  that  prompts  him  to  give 
all  these  low-pulsed,  exquisite  women  musical  names  and 
intoxicating  hair,  and  to  make  all  these  delicately  dis- 
tinguished men  kings  or  princes  or  knights  of  perfect 
carriage.  These  are  the  liberties  we  must  allow  genius. 
But  when  M.  Maeterlinck  comes  to  the  real  business  of 

[the  dramatist,  to  the  display  of  the  mind  at  work,  in  bliss 

for  torture,  and  all  the  pains  and  joys  of  which  man  is 
capable,  then  farewell  to  liberties  and  personal  gratifica- 
tion.    M.  Maeterlinck  straightway  becomes  stem  realist. 

iThe  machinery  may  be  fantastic,  but  the  human  nature 
is  exact.  The  body  is  a  detail  beside  the  soul  in  its 
nakedness.     We  hear,   as  it  were,  not  words,  but  mur- 

Jlmurings  of  the  soul  vocal,  without  the  need  of  physical 
lips.     We  are  beyond,  above,  the  body. 

It  matters  nothing  to  M.  Maeterlinck  where  his  dramas 
originate  :  the  most  ordinary  divorce  or  breach  of  promise 


case  would  provide  him  with  material;  he  would  so 
treat  it  that,  while  the  external  features  of  the  thing  wore 
shom  away,  the  essence  of  the  tragedy  would  be  there, 
distinct  and  terrible.  We  do  not  say  that  the  words 
employed  would  be  the  language  of  life,  but  the  thouglits, 
emotions,  and  impulses  at  the  back  of  them  would  be  the 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  impulses  of  life.  Human  nature 
is  the  same  in  all  time  and  in  all  places.  M.  Maeterlinck 
paints  human  nature — self-abnegation  and  charity,  love, 
jealousy,  and  revenge,  cmelty  and  gentle  solicitude, 
sorrow  and  8u£fering,  the  wisdom  of  eld  and  the  impetuous- 
ness  of  youth  ;  and  if  it  pleases  him  to  play  the  while  with 
external  unrealities  as  setting  for  his  dramas,  that  pleasure 
must  be  conceded  him. 

But  even  in  these  settings  he  is  not  always  fantastic. 
The  central  drama  in  this  book — "Interior" — is  lifelike 
throughout,  in  conditions  as  well  as  in  psychology.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  particularly  recommended  to  those  persons 
whose  idea  of  M.  Maeterlinck's  art  is  most  wrongheaded. 
The  story  is  simplicity  itself,  A  young  girl  has  been 
drowned,  possibly  by  her  own  volition,  and  an  old  man 
is  deputed  to  break  the  news  to  her  family.  He  stands 
irresolute  in  the  darkness  of  the  gai-den,  accompanied  by 
a  stranger,  watching  the  family  through  the  window. 
The  father  sits  by  the  fire;  the  mother  fondles  a  little 
sleeping  boy;  the  two  sisters  work  at  their  embroidery. 
All  are  happy  and  unsuspecting.  Meanwhile  the  old  man 
and  the  stranger  talk  together,  and  tlieir  words  and 
silences  tell  everything.  Here  is  a  passage  illustrating  at 
once  M.  Maeterlinck's  sympathetic  insight  into  all  gentle 
and  sorrowful  minds  that,  through  suffering,  have  gained 
wisdom,  and  his  strange  power  of  suggesting  impend- 
ing calamity,  the  sense  of  disaster.  The  Old  Man  is 
speaking : 

"  Yesterday  evening  she  was  there  sitting  in  the  lamp- 
Hght  like  her  sisters ;  and  you  would  not  see  them  now  as 
they  ought  to  be  seen  if  this  had  not  happened.  ...  I 
seem  to  see  her  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  Something  nev 
must  come  into  our  ordinary  life  before  we  can  understand 
it.  They  are  at  your  side  day  and  night ;  and  you  do  not. 
really  see  them  until  the  moment  when  they  depart  for 
ever.  And  yet,  what  a  strange  little  soul  she  must  have 
had — what  a  poor,  artless,  unfathomable  soul  she  must 
have  had — to  have  said  what  she  must  have  said,  and  done 
what  she  mxist  have  done  !  " 

The  Strangbk  :  "  See,  they  are  smiling  in  the  silence 
of  the  room  ..." 

The  Old  Man  :  "  They  are  not  at  all  anxious— they  did 
not  expect  her  this  evening." 

The  STRAjfGER  :  "They  sit  motionless  and  smiling.  But 
see,  the  father  puts  his  finger  to  his  lips  ..." 

The  Old  Man  :  "He  points  to  the  child  asleep  on  its 
mother's  breast  .  .  ." 

The  Ste^inger:  "She  dare  not  raise  her  head  as  for 
fear  of  disturbing  it  .  .  ." 

The  Old  Man  :  "  They  are  not  sewing  any  more,  there 
is  a  dead  silence  .  .  ." 

The  Stiranger  :  "  They  have  let  fall  a  skein  of  white 
sfik  .  .  ." 

The  Old  Man  :  "  They  are  looking  at  the  child." 

The  Stranger:  "They  do  not  know  that  others  are 
watching  them." 

The  Old  Man  :  "  We,  too,  are  watched  .  .  ." 

The  Stranger:  "  They  have  raised  their  eyes  ..." 
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The  Old  Man  :  "  And  yet  they  can  see  nothing. " 
The  Stkangee  :  "They  seem  to  be  happy,  and  yet 
thm-e  is  something — I  cannot  tell  what  ..." 
The  approach  of  the  villagers  bearing  the  body  at  last  makes 
it  necessary  to  break  the  news.  We  see,  through  the 
window,  the  blow  fall  on  the  family,  and  that  is  all.  The 
arrangement  is  perfect,  the  effect  indelible. 

The  two  other  plays,  "The  Death  of  Tintagiles"  and 
"  Alladine  and  Palomides,"  are  less  simple.  "The  Death 
of  Tintagiles  "  is  too  pitiful :  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  "  AUadine  and  Palomides " 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  "  PeUeas  and  Melisande." 
We  wiU  not  recount  the  story  here;  but  there  is  one 
scene  which  must  be  mentioned.  Palomides  is  betrothed 
to  Astolaine,  the  king's  daughter,  but  AUadine  so  allures 
him  that  he  is  forced,  even  against  liis  will,  to  be  faithless. 
Astolaine  forgives  him  in  a  beautiful,  poignant  passage, 
of  which  this  is  a  portion  : 

Palomides  :  "I  know  what  it  is  that  I  lose ;  I  know 
that  her  soul  is  the  soul  of  a  child,  of  a  poor  and  helpless 
child,  by  the  side  of  your  soul :  and  for  all  that  I  cannot 
resist.  .  .  ." 

Astolaine:  "  Do  not  weep.  ...  I  too  am  well  aware 
that  we  are  not  always  able  to  do  the  thing  we  prefer.  .  .  . 
I  was  not  unprepared  for  your  coming.  .  .  .  There  must 
indeed  be  laws  mightier  than  those  of  the  soul,  whereof 
we  forever  are  speaking  .  .  .  {elie  suddenly  kisses  him). 
But  I  love  you  the  more  for  it,  my  poor  Palomides.  .  .  ." 

Palomides  :  "I  love  you  too.  .  .  .  More  than  her 
whom  I  love.  .  .  .  Are  you  crying  too  P  " 

Astolaine  :  "  They  are  little  tears,  ...  let  them  not 
sadden  you.  .  .  .  My  tears  fall  because  I  am  a  woman ; 
but  women's  tears,  they  say,  are  not  painful.  .  .  ." 

M.  Maeterlinck  has  given  us  many  beautiful  women, 
and  Astolaine  is  with  the  first.  Only  a  mind  of  extra- 
ordinary purity  and  depth  could  have  devised  her.  Of 
M.  Maeterlinck's  dramatic  methods  there  may  be  many 
opinions,  but  of  his  penetrative  appreciation  of  the  best 
and  loveliest  of  which  mankind  is  capable,  of  his  com- 
prehending pity  for  the  unhappiness  of  sensitive  natures, 
and  of  his  delicate  gift  for  expressing  those  thoughts 
which  most  of  us  can  only  half  articulate — conscious  that 
they  hover  near,  but  unable  quite  to  grasp  them — there 
can  be  but  one. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  three  plays  appear  in  the 
series  of  Modern  European  Plays  edited  by  Mr.  Brimley 
Johnson  and  Mr.  N.  Erichsen.  The  translations,  which 
have  ease  and  grace,  are  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro  ("  Alladine 
and  Palomides"  and  "The  Death  of  Tintagiles")  and 
Mr.  William  Archer  ("Interior"). 


Art  and  Democracy. 

AngeW    Wings.     By  Edward  Carpenter.     (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Among  those  whose  ideal  it  is  to  remould  the  world 
"  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  "  there  are,  we  believe,  many 
who  look  to  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  as  a  leader  and  a  seer. 
The  present  volume,  which  consists  of  "  Essays  on  Art  and 
its  Eolation  to  Life,"  is,  of  course,  only  indirectly  con- 
cerned with  schemes  of  social  reconstruction ;  but  we  look 


with  some  interest  to  see  what  sort  of  place  it  is  that  Mr. 
Carpenter  reserves    for   art  in  the  renewed,   revitalised 
democratico-socialistic  community  of  the  future.     The  book 
is  undeniably  an  attractive  one.     Mr.  Carpenter  is  not  one 
of  those  Socialists  who   would  break  with  the  past  and 
consign  it  to  oblivion.     He  has  genuine  reverence  for,  and 
considerable    capacity  of   appreciating    the    masterpieces 
which  the  human  spirit  has  so  far  succeeded  in  creating. 
And  though   his   historical   surveys    and   generalisations 
occasionally  strike  us  as  lacking  in  depth  of  knowledge,  yet 
he  is  throughout  fertile  in  new  and  suggestive  points  of 
critical  departure.     The  key-note   of  his  attitude   to   the 
questions  he  deals  with  is  struck  in  the  opening  words  of 
the  first  essay.     It  is  a  feeling  "  that  the  Democratic  idea 
as  it  grows  and  spreads  will  have  a  profound  infiuence  on 
Art  and  artistic  matters ;  and  that  Art,  in  its  relation  to 
life  general]}',  is  in  these  days  passing  into  new  phases  of 
development."     To   foretell  and   analyse  the  lines  along 
which  this  influence  and  this  development  is  likely  to  pro- 
ceed is  the  main  object  which,  with  some  discursiveness 
and  many  departures  into  special  inquiries,  he  keeps  before 
him  throughout.     80  far  as  we  disentangle  his  answer,  it 
is  something  as  follows.      In  the  perfect  life  there  will  not 
be  a  very  large  place  for  Art,  for  life  itself  will  be  beautiful. 
"But  before  that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  there  will 
be   a  great   outburst   of  special   art  production,   inspired 
chiefly  by  the  splendours  of  the  coming  sunrise.     Of  this 
outburst  Wagner,  MiUet,  and  Whitman  are  the  great  fore- 
runners.    (Shelley  is  the  lark  which  almost  before  dawn 
soared  from  the  darkened  earth.")      This  art-production, 
transient  as  it  is  ajpirently  expected  to  be,  will  naturally 
look  forward  rather  tlian  back.     Its  characteristics  will  be 
those  which  the  new  life  itself,  according  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 
is  to  bear.     That  is  to  say,  it  will  combine  individuality  of 
expression  with  a  sense  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
race.      Mr.    Carpenter  does  not   conceive   of   triumphant 
democracy  as  something  which  will  tend  to  crush  out  the 
individual.     All  true  art,  he  tells  you,  must  convey  "  a 
contagion  of  feeling  "  from   the   breast  of  the  author  to 
that  of  his  audience,  and  to  effect  this  the  author  must 
seek  "to  arrive  at  the  most  direct  expression  of  something 
actually  felt  by  himself  as  a  part  of  his  own,  and  so  part 
of  all  liuman  experience."      Mr.  Carpenter  would  fetter 
expression  with  no  artificial  bonds  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  not  deny  it  the  use  of  conventions,  so  long  as  these 
are  dominated  and  do  not  dominate  ;  for,  in  accepting  tradi- 
tion, the  artist  is  "in  touch  with  that  immense  field  of  the 
Collective  Consciousness  of    the  race,    which  is,    in  fact, 
Eeligion,  and  from  which  the  individual  (however  great 
his  genius)  may  not  stray  too  far."     For,  in  a  democratic 
state  of  things,  a  true  individualism  is  at  root  a  true  col- 
lectivism.    "  The  deeper  one  goes  into  himself  the  nearer 
he  must  come  to  the  Common  Life."     And  so  Art  is  really 
a  force  that  makes  for  imion. 

She  will  perceive  that  her  function  consists  in  something 
much  more  real,  more  positive :  that  it  consists  iu  actually 
drawing  human  beings  together,  revealing  to  them 
mutually  their  own  feelings,  their  own  inner  life  and  con- 
sciousness, and  the  sentiment  of  every  object,  every  event, 
as  it  relates  itself  (through  the  individual  artist)  to  the 
great  thrilling,  j)alpitating  soul  of  all  mankind.  For  the 
first  tiuii'  the  seuse  of  this  great  soul  is  dawning  consciously 
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upon  us.  All  life  will  be  worked  in — the  most  lonely,  the 
most  complex,  the  most  inaccessible  subjects,  in  order 
that  they  may  wake  response  in  the  few  that  can  under- 
stand theiii ;  and  again  the  simplest  and  most  universal, 
and  in  the  simplest  forms,  in  order  that  their  portrayal 
may  make  the  whole  world  kin.  To  make  mankind 
realise  their  unity,  to  make  them  fed  it,  that  will  be  the 
inspiration  and  the  province  of  Art. 

Such  is  the  backbone  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  speculations 
about  art  in  democracy.  We  leave  the  criticism  of  it  to 
those  who  are  more  convinced  than  we  are  that  philosophic 
discussion  of  "  the  what  and  the  why"  of  art  is  a  very 
jprofitable  thing.  We  have  ourselves  been  on  the  whole 
more  interested  in  some  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  subsidiary 
essays,  and  in  particular  in  that  which  gives  its  name  to 
,the  volume,  and  in  which  he  considers  the  various  devices 
adopted  by  artists  of  all  ages  to  give  plausibility  to  their 
•  conceptions  of  winged  angels  and  winged  beings  of  the 
human  type  generally.  We  must  confess  that  Mr. 
•Carpenter's  difficulties  have  never  troubled  us,  and  do  not 
really  trouble  us  now  that  he  is  suggesting  them.  Our 
mind  is  so  constituted  as  placidly  to  accept  the  symbolism, 
witliout  inquiring  too  closely  whether  the  clothes  of  a 
winged  angel  would  come  off,  or  the  muscles  and  articula- 
tions necessary  to  move  the  wings  would  be  an  anatomical 
contradiction  in  terms.  Mr.  Carpenter,  however,  has 
worried  over  it,  and  produces  evidence  to  show  that  really 
great  artists  put  their  winged  figures  in  such  a  position 
that  the  absence  of  muscles  and  articulations  is  not  notice- 
able, or  frankly  meet  the  difficulty  by  strapping  the  wings 
on,  a»  in  the  case  of  the  traditional  presentments  of 
Hermes.  This  essay  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  interest- 
ing photographs,  which  include  Perugino's  St.  Michael 
from  the  National  Gallery  and  a  beautiful  bronze  Hermes 
from  Herculaneum. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  style  at  its  best  the 
following  passage  may  serve.  It  is  a  description  of  the 
Panathenaic  frieze  on  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  : 

The  workmanship  is  so  naive,  so  spontaneous,  so 
joyous,  so  unconscious-proud  in  its  strength  and  its  skill. 
The  whole  scene  moves  again  before  us— the  young 
warriors  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  in  the  beauty  and  pride 
of  manhood  ;  the  horses  themselves  champing  at  the  bit ; 
the  chariots  so  well  made,  so  swift ;  the  elders  and  coun- 
cillors of  the  city,  in  sober  raiment  and  bearded  wisdom, 
bearing  olive  branches  ;  the  bevies  of  maidens  with  baskets 
of  offerings  to  their  prototype,  the  virgin  goddess ;  the 
cattle  decorated  for  sacrifice,  the  drovers,  the  artisans,  the 
slaves— all  dedicated— the  live*  of  the  warriors,  the  wisdom 
of  the  old  men,  the  hearts  of  the  women,  the  work  of  the 
toilers  and  the  blood  of  the  beautiful  animals— to  her  who 
is  the  common  life  of  them  aU,  Athene,  the  soul  of  Athens. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  by  no  means  always  so  good  as  this. 
Occasionally  he  is  slangy ;  and  his  description  of  a  figure 
in  a  picture  of  Carlo  Dolce's  at  Florence  as  "  a  middle- 
aged  beau  with  lardy-dardy  whiskers"  displeased  us 
mightily.  But  obviously  he  has  real  gifts  as  well  aa  an 
individual  point  of  view. 


A  Chicago  Philosopher. 

Mr.  Dooley :  in  Peace  and  in  War.   (Grant  Eichards.    28.) 

We  have  already  said  something  in  the  Academy  in  praifie 
of  Mr.  Dooley,  and  now  that  his  book  in  ita  oomplotonesH 
is  before  us  we  can  only  ratify  that  commendation.  Mr. 
Dooley  must  bo  added  to  the  acquaintances  of  all  who 
esteem  good  sense  and  good  humour. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  is  simple.  Mr.  Martin  Dooley 
is  a  Roscommon  Irishman  who  settled  many  years  ago  in 
Chicago,  and  now  keeps  a  liquor  saloon  in  the  Archey- 
road,  in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  quarter.  Every  night 
Hennessy  and  other  of  his  friends  step  over  for  a  "  hot 
wan,"  and  to  them  Mr.  Dooley  holds  forth.  He  has  his 
opinions  on  everything  that  happens,  and  in  spite  of  some 
ignorance  of  detail,  he  has  the  knack  of  hitting  the  centre. 
His  greatest  gift  is  the  witty  Irishman's  capacity  to  impro- 
vise satirical  situations  and  dialogue.  Here  and  in  other 
ways  he  reminds  us  of  Mulvaney.  Mulvaney's  brogue  is 
more  creamy,  for  American  influences  have  tampered  with 
Mr.  Dooley's  ;  and  Mulvaney's  remarks  are  more  humor- 
ously kindly,  for  Mulvaney  was  a  humanist,  whereas 
Mr.  Dooley,  in  conversation  at  any  rate,  is  a  cynic  and 
a  destructive  critic  ;  but  the  two  men  stand  together.  In 
selecting  Mr.  Dooley  for  his  mouthpiece  the  author  of  this 
trenchant  book — whom  we  have  already  stated  to  be  Mr. 
Pinley  Peter  Dunne — has  shown  much  acumen,  for  no 
one  is  in  so  fine  a  position  to  say  true  things  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  whether  in  England  or  America,  as  the  Irishman 
who  dwells  in  their  midst  and  is  yet  not  of  them.  Yet  Mr. 
Dooley,  however  shrewd  his  thrusts  may  be,  always  saves 
himself  a  flash  of  rectifying  humour,  so  that  his  weapon 
while  it  pierces  your  side  tickles  you  too. 

For  English  readers  the  section  of  this  book  entitled 
"  In  Peace  "  will  be  the  more  attractive,  for  many  of  the 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  American-Spanish  War 
are  esoteric,  although  well  worth  attempting  none  the 
less.  In  the  "In  Peace"  section  Mr.  Dooley  discourses 
of  New  Year  resolutions,  of  Football,  of  Gx)lf,  of  Books, 
of  Charity,  of  the  Dreyfus  Case,  of  the  Decadence  of 
Greece,  of  the  New  Woman,  and  many  other  matters 
equally  interesting  to  Englishmen  as  to  Americans.  Here 
is  Mr.  Dooley  on  Books : 

"'Tia  all  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "They're  on'y 
three  books  in  th'  wurruld  worth  readin' — Shakespeare, 
th'  Bible,  and  Mike  Ahearn's  histhry  iv  Chicago.  I  have 
Shakespeare  on  thrust,  Father  Kelly  r-reads  th'  Bible  f'r 
me,  and  I  didn't  buy  Mike  Aheam's  histhry  because  I  seen 
more  thin  he  cud  put  into  it.  Books  is  th'  roon  iv  people, 
specially  novels.  Whin  I  was  a  young  man,  th'  parish 
priest  used  to  preach  again  thim ;  but  nobody  knowed 
what  he  meant.  At  that  time  Willum  Joyce  had  th'  on'y 
library  in  th'  Sixth  Wa-ard.  Th'  mayor  give  him  th' 
bound  volumes  iv  th'  council  proceedings,  an'  they  was 
a  very  handsome  set.  Th'  on'y  books  I  seen  was  th'  kind 
that  has  th'  life  iv  th'  pope  on  th'  outside  an'  a  set  iv 
dominos  on  th'  inside.  They're  good  readin".  Nawthin' 
cud  be  better  f'r  a  man  whin  he's  tired  out  afther  a  day's 
wurruk  thin  to  go  to  his  library  an"  take  down  wan  iv  th' 
gr-reat  wurruks  iv  lithratchoor  an'  play  a  game  iv  dominos 
f'r  th'  dhrinks  out  iv  it.  Anny  other  kind  iv  r-readin', 
barrin'  th'  newspapers,  which  will  niver  hurt  anny 
onedycated  man,  is  desthructive  iv  morals. 
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"  I  had  it  out  with  Father  Kelly  th'  other  day  in  this 
very  matther.  He  was  comin'  up  fr'm  down  town  with 
an  ar-rmf ul  iv  books  f 'r  prizes  at  th'  school.  '  Have  ye 
th'  Key  to  Heaven  there  ? '  says  I.  '  No,'  says  he,  '  th' 
ohildher  that'll  get  these  books  don't  need  no  key.  They 
go  in  under  th'  turnstile,'  he  says,  laughin'.  '  Have  ye 
th'  Lives  iv  th'  Saints,  or  the  Christyan  Dooty,  or  th' 
Story  iv  Saint  Eose  iv  Lima  ? '  I  says.  '  I  have  not,'  says 
he.  '  I  have  some  good  story  books.  I'd  rather  th'  kida'd 
r-read  Char-les  Dickens  than  anny  iv  th'  tales  iv  thim 
holy  men  that  was  burned  in  ile  or  et  up  be  lines,'  he  says. 
'  It  does  no  good  in  these  degin'rate  days  to  prove  that 
th"  best  that  can  come  to  a  man  f'r  behavin'  himsUf  is  to 
be  cooked  in  a  pot  or  di-gisted  be  a  line,'  he  says.  '  Ye're 
wrong,'  says  I.  '  Beggin'  ye'er  riv'rince's  pardon,  ye're 
wrong,'  I  says.  '  What  ar-re  ye  goin'  to  do  with  thim 
young  wans  ?  Ye're  goin'  to  make  thim  near-sighted  an' 
round-shouldered,'  I  says.  '  Ye're  goin'  to  have  thim 
believe  that,  if  they  behave  thimsilves  an'  lead  a  virchous 
life,  they'll  marry  rich  an'  go  to  Congress.  They'll  wake 
up  some  day,  an'  find  out  that  gettin'  money  an  behavin' 
ye'ersilf  don't  always  go  together,'  I  says.  '  Some  iv  th' 
wickedest  men  in  th'  wur-ruld  have  marrid  rich,'  I  says. 
'  Ye're  goin'  to  teach  thim  that  a  man  doesn't  have  to  use 
an  ax  to  get  along  in  th'  wur-ruld.  Ye're  goin'  to  teach 
thim  that  a  la-ad  with  a  curlin'  black  mustache  an' 
smokin'  a  cigareet  is  always  a  villyan,  whin  he's  more 
often  a  barber  with  a  lar-rge  family.  Life,  says  ye  I 
There's  no  life  in  a  book.  If  ye  want  to  show  thim  what 
life  is,  tell  thim  to  look  around  thim.  There's  more  life 
on  a  Saturdah  night  in  th'  Ar-rchy-road  thin  in  all  th' 
books  fr'm  Shakespeare  to  th'  rayport  iv  th'  drainage 
thrustees.'  " 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  more  of  Mr.  Dooley's 
opinions.  Mr.  Dunne,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  still  con- 
tinuing the  series  in  his  paper,  so  that  a  new  volume  may, 
probably,  be  expected  before  long.  Mr.  Dooley,  for 
shrewd  common  sense,  is  worthy  to  take  his  place  as  a 
national  satirist  beside  Hosea  Biglow. 


Gabriel  Harvey  Redivivus. 

On  the    Use  of  Classical  Metres  in  JEnglish.      By  William 
Johnson  Stone.     (Frowde.     Is.) 

The  history  of  the  attempts  to  naturalise  classical  metres 
on  a  Saxon  soil  has  been  a  somewhat  irritating  one.  The 
pundits  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  Areopagus,  who  tried  the  thing, 
or  thought  they  tried  the  thing,  broke  down.  This  was 
partly  because  the  real  poets  amongst  them — Spenser  and 
Sidney  to  wit — found  it  on  the  whole  more  interesting  to 
write  poetry  than  to  make  metrical  experiments,  and 
partly  because  of  their  failure  to  distinguish  lucidly  and 
accurately  between  the  essential  natures  of  accentual  and 
quantitative  verse.  To  some  extent  the  same  failure  has 
persisted.  The  present  century  has  seen  many  hexameters, 
of  which  probably  the  best  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  Clough's  Bothie  of  Tober  na  Vuolich,"  and  a 
few  elegiacs.  But  these  have  been  almost  uniformly  accen- 
tual, and  not  quantitative.  They  have  assumed,  as  a  basis, 
that  a  classical  dactyl,  or  succession  of  a  long  and  two  short 
syllables,   can  be  represented  in  accentual  verse    by   a 


succession  of  one  accented  and  two  unaccented  syllables, 
and  similarly  that  a  classical  spondee,  or  succession  of  two 
long  syllables,  can  be  represented  by  a  succession  of  two 
accented  syllables.  Owing,  however,  to  the  comparative 
rarity  with  which  accented  syllables  immediately  succeed 
each  other  in  English,  the  accentual  spondee  has  fre- 
quently been  replaced  in  practice  by  an  accentual 
trochee,  or  succession  of  one  accented  and  one  unaccented 
syllable.  On  this  basis  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly  easy  to 
write,  and  even  to  read  with  pleasure,  hexameters.  But 
this  is  not  in  the  least  what  Mr.  Stone  means  when  he 
asks  us  to  write  classical  metres  as  the  classical  writers 
wrote  them.  He  proposes  that  hexameters  should  be 
strictly  quantitative,  that  the  rhythm  should  depend  on 
quantity,  and  not  on  accent  at  all,  and  that  accent  should 
be  reduced  to  the  subordinate  place  which  quantity  itself 
now  holds  in  our  own  accentual  verse.  Examine  an 
English  line,  and  you  find  that,  although  the  syllables 
■long  in  quantity  are  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  also 
the  accented  ones,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the 
case.  Sometimes  an  unaccented  syllable  is  long,  and  then 
a  warring  of  accent  against  quantity  is  set  up.  A  pre- 
cisely similar  warring  takes  place  in  classical  metres,  only 
here  the  positions  are  reversed.  The  accent  frequently 
falls  on  the  long  syllables  which  govern  the  rhythm; 
exceptionally  it  does  not. 

Before  we  give  some  examples  of  Mr.  Stone's  exotic 
metres,  let  us  say  that  his  essay  is  quite  one  of  the  most 
lucid  and  scholarly  treatments  of  its  subject  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  He  poses  the  whole  problem  of  the 
nature  and  relation  of  quantity  and  accent  admirably. 
Especially  we  wish  to  endorse  the  weight  he  lays  on  the 
often  disregarded  fact  that  English  syllables,  like  classical 
syllables,  have  definite  quantities  of  their  own,  and  are 
therefore  capable  of  being  classified  for  metrical  purposes, 
if  desirable,  as  longs  and  shorts.  With  regard  to  another 
of  his  theories,  that  metrical  accent  is  not  voice  stress  or 
emphasis,  but  a  raising  of  musical  pitch,  we  are  more 
doubtful.  The  view  should  be  supported  by  considera- 
tions drawn  from  the  nature  of  musical  accent  and  the  way 
in  which  verse  is  set  to  music  by  composers.  Sidney 
Lanier,  if  we  remember  right,  went  over  this  ground  in  a 
forgotten  volume. 

Mr.  Stone  claims  that  his  only  real  predecessor  in  writing 
strictly  quantitative  hexameters  in  English  has  been  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  James  Spedding.  Here  are 
Mr.  Spedding's  lines  : 

Verses  so  modulate,  so  tuned,  so  varied  in  accent, 
Rich  with  unexpected  changes,  smooth,  stately,  sonorous, 
Rolling  ever  forward,  tide-like,  with  thunder  in  endless 
Procession,  complex  melodies  —pause,  quantity,  accent. 
After  Virgihan  precedent  and  practice,  in  order 
Distributed — could  these  gratify  th'  Etonian  ear-drum  ? 

Virgil  my  model  is  :  accent,  csesura,  division 

His  practice  regulates ;  his  rules  my  quantity  obeyeth. 

The  reader  must  scan  tor  himself,  remembering  that  a 
syllable  may  be  long  through  the  position  of  the  vowel 
before  more  than  one  consonant,  as  well  as  through  its 
nature,  and  that  he  must  leave  the  accent  in  its  proper 
place,  and  not  forcibly  transfer  it  to  the  long  syllable.     It 
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must  be  "  uftCr  Vlrgt'lWn,"  not  "a'ftCr  YrrgUtun."    The 
second  example  is  Mr.  Stone's  own,  and  is  elegiac : 

Came  hither,  Heraclitus,  a  word  of  thy  death,  awaking 

Mo  to  sorrow,  and  I  thought  upon  how  together 
We  would  see  the  sun  out  sweet-counselling  :  all  that  is  of 
thee, 
Dear  Halicamassian,  long,  long  ago  is  ashes ; 
But  thy  nightingales  will  abide  with  us ;  on  them  of  all 
things 
Else  the  coming  ravisher  wiU  not  ever  set  his  hand. 

Obviously  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  the  new  prosody 
by  the  actual  achievement  of  these  specimens.  The 
pioneers  are  feeling  their  way  painfully  in  a  strange  land. 
To  a  classically-trained  ear  tliei'e  is  probably  a  real  pleasure 
in  tho  marked  clashing  of  accent  and  quantity,  whether  in 
Gh-eek,  Latin,  or  English.  But  few  ears  are  classically 
trained,  and,  interesting  as  Mr.  Stone's  experiments  are, 
we  do  not  at  heart  believe  that  quantitative  scansion  will 
take  root  in  English  verse.  Just  as  nations  have  the 
government  they  deserve,  so — and  even  more  so — they 
have  the  prosody  which  really  fits  their  tongues  and 
throats  and  gratifies  their  ears.  And  for  the  Teutonic 
folk,  since  the  days  when  the  Emperor  Julian  heard  the 
songs  of  the  Germans,  like  the  dissonant  cries  of  birds,  by 
the  waters  of  the  Ehine,  that  prosody  has  been  accentual, 
and  not  quantitative. 


The    Referendum. 

The  Referendum  in  Switzerland.  By  Simon  Deploige. 
Translated  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.A. ;  and  Edited  by 
Lilian  Tomn.     (Longmans.     78.  6d.) 

Among  the  less  reflective  democrats  of  to-day  no  shib- 
boleth is  so  blessed  as  the  word  referendum.  The  impa- 
tience of  second  chambers,  and,  indeed,  of  more  repre- 
sentative bodies,  tends  to  quicken  the  desire  of  the  people 
for  a  more  direct  voice  in  legislation  and  administration. 
This  growing  democratic  spirit  has  manifested  itself  in 
demands  for  the  referendum,  by  which  constitutions,  laws, 
or  resolutions  are  referred  from  chambers  of  representa- 
tives to  the  popular  vote.  There  are  many  who  cherish 
the  amiable  delusion  that  men  are  naturally  good,  and 
that  the  millennial  day  will  dawn  when  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  realised  in  direct  legislation.  Yet  Rousseau, 
the  great  sophist  of  democracy,  long  ago  confessed  that, 
though  men  always  desire  their  own  good,  they  are  often 
deceived  and  do  not  discern  it. 

For  five  centuries  the  people  have  voted  on  ordinary 
laws  in  certain  Swiss  cantons,  and  in  States  of  the 
American  Union  it  has  been  the  practice  to  refer  consti- 
tutional changes  to  the  people  for  ratification.  The 
referendum  has  been  advocated  in  various  forms  in  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  Chambers,  and  it  has 
appeared  in  the  programmes  of  German  Socialist  Con- 
gresses. In  England,  rudimentary  examples  of  it  have 
been  foimd  in  the  Trade  Union  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolitan  Public  Library  pollings.  The  plebiscites 
on  liquor  prohibition  in  Canada,  and  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Constitution  in  Australia  (not  Australasia,  as 
the  editor  terms  it),  are  recent  instances  of  the  direct 


popular  vote.  Just  lately  the  readers  of  an  English 
Socialist  newspaper  have  declared  that  the  referendum 
and  the  popular  initiative  should  hold  the  first  place  in 
a  8<;heme  of  political  reform. 

It  may,  then,  be  fairly  urge<l  that  the  present  volume 
possesses  actuality,  and  appears  at  an  opportune  time. 
It  brings  out  clearly  the  special  political  features  of 
Switzerland,  and  shows  that  the  Swiss  referendum  is 
an  organic  growth — the  product  of  special  historical  con- 
ditions— and  an  integral  part  of  a  peculiar  constitution. 
Switzerland  differs  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  from  States 
like  England  or  France,  and  only  political  empiricists  can 
feel  confident  that  the  institution  would  prosper  on  an 
alien  soil.  The  referendum  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
contrivance,  and  the  number  of  possible  permutations  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  is  extraordinary.  The  unique 
political  character  of  Switzerland,  the  forms  of  the 
referendum  adopted  in  that  country,  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  their  working,  and  the  results  obtained, 
are  all  clearly  exhibited  by  M.  Deploige,  supplemented  by 
Miss  Tomn.  The  ordinary  voyageur  en  Suisse  can  have  but 
a  vague  idea  of  the  complex  j)olitical  machinery  prevailing 
throughout  the  cantons;  and  knows  not  that,  amid  all 
the  mazes  of  the  strangely  heterogeneous  constitutions, 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  controls  affairs  alike  in  the 
Federal  Assembly  and  in  the  humblest  local  body. 

The  section  on  the  Popular  Initiative  introduces  to  the 
English  reader  a  subject  much  less  familiar  than  the 
referendum  itself.  The  initiative  is  the  right  of  a  number 
of  electors  to  propose  a  new  law,  or  to  demand  the  repeal 
or  modification  of  an  existing  one.  The  referendum  is 
hedged  in  with  restrictions,  and  often  has  a  negative 
result ;  but  tlie  initiative  is  a  more  direct  and  positive 
appeal  to  the  people.  It  can  be  demanded  at  any  time, 
and  practically  there  are  no  limits  to  the  subjects  it  may 
deal  with.  The  results  obtained  from  the  application  of 
the  referendum  and  the  initiative  testify  to  the  frequent 
apathy  of  the  voters,  or  to  their  liability  to  be  governed  by 
a  narrow  utilitarianism.  Passion,  personal  interest,  party 
spirit,  religious  bias,  and  many  other  factors  influence  their 
decisions.      The  general  results  are  conservative. 


Saws. 
For  Literary  Aspirants. 

The  unmarketable  is  not  necessarily  tremendous. 

You  may  take  it  for  granted  tliat  you  have  quite  as 
much  genius  as  half  the  people  now  writing. 

Self-depreciation  is  an  exercise  for  the  closet. 

Posterity  does  not  buy  books. 

When  reviewers  con  pire  against  you  consult  a  phy 
sician. 

A  line  a  day  doesn't  pay. 

There  are  better  things  in  the  world  than  caviare. 

The  Authors'  Society  cannot  write  your  books  for  you. 

If  you  cannot  fly,  climb. 

A  smooth  brow  needs  no  bays. 

The  most  trustworthy  literary  agent  is  Her  Majesty's 
Postmaster-General. 

Modesty  is  the  best  policy. 
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Notes  on  New  Books. 

Khartotjm  Campaign,  1898.  By  Bknnet  Bubleioh. 

Mr.  Burleigh  adds  one  more  vivid  narrative  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's campaign  to  the  three  or  four  we  have  already  read. 
Two  features  one  may  note.  Mr.  Burleigh  warmly  emphasises 
the  services  rendered  by  Colonel  Macdonald,  whose  rewards  he 
considers  inadequate.  On  this  point  it  is  not  for  us  to  ofifer  an 
opinion.  Colonel  Macdonald's  heroism  and  soldierly  skill  are 
beyond  question,  perhaps  beyond  praise.  We  merely  remark,  as 
a  matter  of  criticisni,  that  there  is  a  certain  bathos  in  Mr. 
Burleigh's  reliance  on  the  Dingwall  North  Star  for  a  record 
and  eulogy  of  Colonel  Macdonald's  career.  Surely  this  is  to 
belittle  the  very  man  whom  Mr.  Burleigh  desires  to  honour. 
The  other  feature  is  a  "  Postcript,"  in  which  Mr.  Burleigh  replies 
to  Mr.  E.  N.  Bennett's  notorious  article  in  the  Contemporary, 
entitled  "  After  Omdurman."  This  is  sad  reading  for  plain 
men.  It  seems  that  in  the  multiplying  of  war  correspondents 
there  is  darkening  of  counsel.  Mr.  Bennett—  as  everyone 
knows  —  declares  that  the  wounded  were  shamefully  killed 
after  the  battle  of  Omdurman.  Mr.  Burleigh,  whose  denial  we 
wish  to  believe,  says  this  charge  is  "abominable,"  and  that 
Mr.  Bennett  has  "  scarcely  a  nodding  acquaintanceship  with 
truth."  Doubts  of  the  kind  raised  by  these  opposing  authori- 
ties can  be  finally  and  logically  laid  to  rest  only  by  an 
exhaustive  and  impartial  inquiry.  Failing  that,  one's  beliefs 
go  with  one's  wishes  and  prior  convictions.  Therefore  Mr. 
Burleigh  wins  so  far  as  the  conditions  allow.  But  the  real 
quarrel  is  between  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  Army ;  Mr.  Burleigh's 
scoldings  are  too  personal.     (Chapman  &  Hall.     12s.) 


Philadelphia. 


By  Agnes  Eepplier. 


"  A  quiet  town,"  exclaims  the  author  as  she  surveys  the 
Philadelphia  of  to-day.  "  Something  that  was  given  to  the 
infant  city  as  she  lay  cradled  between  her  two  rivers  remains 
with  her  still,  some  leaven  of  modesty,  some  legacy  of  sober- 
ness and  restraint."  These  words  are  nearly  the  last  in  Miss 
Eepplier's  book.  You  may  turn  back  and  dip  and  verify. 
In  its  first  days  Philadelphia  was  absurdly  happy :  all 
religions  were  tolerated,  and  all  journeymen  tailors  had  twelve 
shillings  a  week  and  their  board.  To  be  sure,  these  heavenly 
conditions  were  oft  menaced.  Party  feuds,  hooped  petticoats, 
and  Indians  had  to  be  suppressed.  Then  came  Franklin,  half 
sage,  half  huckster,  a  bore  for  ever  and  ever,  with  his  patent 
stoves  and  his  lightning-rods  and  his  punch-bowl  and  his 
militia  and  his  "  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth 
in  Pennsylvania "  and  his  stories  of  Paris.  "  Too  much 
Franklin  "  is  the  reader's  cry  long  before  page  329,  where  he 
is  told  that  "  in  1824  was  founded  the  Franklin  Institute,"  as 
though  Philadelphia  were  not  one  entire  and  perfect  Franklin 
Institute  already.  The  War  of  Independence  and  the  period 
of  Philadelphia's  regency,  when  Washington  gave  his  severe 
receptions,  and  set  his  watch  daUy  "by  Clark's  standard  at 
Front  in  High-streets,  gravely  saluting  the  porters  who 
uncovered  as  he  passed,"  are  described  as  brightly  as  possible, 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  the  best  women  prose  writers 
now  living.  It  is  balm  in  Gilead  to  learn  that  the  city  which 
proclaimed  Independence  still  disburses  rent  to  the  English 
descendants  of  William  Penn.  A  very  pleasant,  womanly,  and 
vivacious  book.  It  should  be  read  with  Mrs.  Earle's  Scmie  Life 
in  Colonial  Days.     (Macnullan.     8s.  6d.) 

Roses  and  Rue.  By  Alice  Furlong. 

A  slender  book  of  Irish  poems  and  poems  of  nature,  by  one 
who  loves  her  land.  Irish  poems  that  are  inspired  by  passion- 
ate patriotism  cannot  but  have  the  true  note,  however  crude 
they  may  be.     Ifiss  Furlong's,  however,  are  not  crude ;  and  her 


lyrics  of  the  open  air  have  a  freshness  that  is  always  pleasant. 
We  quote,  for  its  timeliness,  the  first  stanza  of  a  pretty  song  on 
the  seasons,  "  The  Year's  Children  "  : 

Spring. 
She  is  mild,  she  is  mild ! 
Creeping  up  the  chilly  lanes 
In  the  silver  of  the  rains. 
All  her  hair  is  April-wild. 
But  a  hint  of  golden  May 
Hides  in  tresses  blown  astray. 
For  the  love  of  this  young  child 
Blooms  the  daffodil 
And  the  primrose  on  the  hill. 

A  book  which  bears  the  impress  of  a  delicate  and  kindly  per 
sonality.     (Mathews.     2s.  6d.  net.) 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  &c.      By  James  Thomson. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  who  was  one  of  Thomson's  close  friends 
and  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  this  little  volume,  states  that 
he  has  made  the  selection  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  a  cheap 
edition  of  Thomson's  works.  In  his  interesting  preface  Mr. 
DobeU  explains  his  principle  of  selection,  and  tells  again  some- 
thing of  the  poet.  "  Even  those,"  he  says,  "  who  were  quite 
incapable  of  estimating  his  intellectual  qualities  were  charmed 
by  his  genial  manner,  his  pleasant  talk,  and  good  fellowship." 
Such  poems  as  "Sunday  up  the  River"  and  "Sunday  at 
Hampstead "  illustrate  this  side  of  Thomson's  nature;  but 
readers  of  the  title-poem  will  need  to  be  reminded  that  it 
existed.  Among  the  poems  added  to  those  printed  in  the  first 
edition  of  "The  City  of  Dreadful  Night"  are  "Weddahand 
Om-el-Bonain,"  "A  Voice  from  the  NUe,"  and  that  perfect 
piece  of  lyrical  criticism,  "William  Blake."  The  volume  is 
small  and  comely,  and  while  Thomson's  admirers  will  be  glad 
to  have  it,  it  should  attract  to  him  new  readers.  (Bertram 
Dobell.     3s.  6d.) 


Adam  Smith. 


By  Hector  C.  Maopherson. 


It  is  always  probable  that  a  life  of  a  political  economist 
written  by  a  pohtical  economist  will  discuss  political  economy. 
But  it  is  a  little  appalling  to  find  Mr.  Macpherson  saying  in 
his  brief  preface :  "  The  reader  will  notice  how  profoundly  I 
have  been  influenced  by  two  thinkers^Spencer  and  Bastiat.' ' 
Cheerfully  we  skip  every  page  and  line  in  which  we  might 
acquire  proof  of  this  fact,  our  tastes  inclining  us  to  an 
acquaintance  with  Adam  Smith  the  man,  not  the  influence  of 
other  men  on  his  biographer.  Of  Adam  Smith  the  man  there 
are  some  interesting  stories  in  this  little  volume,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  "  Famous  Scots  "  series.  With  all  his  grasp  of 
mind.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  unpractical  and  absent- 
minded  of  men.  We  are  told  that  his  "tendency  to  reverie" 
interfered  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Commissioner  of 
Customs  for  Scotland.  Once,  when  invited  to  Dalkeith  Palace 
to  meet  a  distinguished  statesmen,  he  began  to  gabble  in 
disparagement  of  his  fellow  guest.  When  reminded  of  the 
situation,  he  blushed,  but  could  only  mutter  in  his  confusion  : 
"  Den  care,  deil  care;  it's  all  true."  One  morning  he  stepped 
out  into  his  garden  at  Kirkcaldy,  clad  only  in  dressing-gown, 
and,  forgetting  this  fact,  walked  to  Dunfermline,  where  he 
arrived  just  as  people  were  going  to  church.  Adam  Smith  was 
wedded  to  self -communing  ;  yet  in  later  life  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  that  Edinburgh  to  which.  Gibbon  said,  "  taste  and 
philosophy  seemed  to  have  retired  from  the  smoke  and  hurry 
of  the  immense  capital  of  London."  He  had  j£600  a  year 
salary  from  the  Customs  and  a  pension  of  £300  from  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh.  We  like  a  story  of  his  last  visit  to 
London.  Pitt  was  anxious  to  meet  the  author  of  The  Wealth  0/ 
Nations.   A  dinner  was  arranged  at  Dundas's  house,  Addington, 
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Wilberforce,  and  Granville  boing  present.  Hiuith  came  late, 
and  the  whole  company  rose  to  receive  him.  "  Be  seated, 
gentlemen,"  said  Smith.  "No,"  replied  Pitt,  "we  will  stand 
till  you  are  first  seated,  for  we  are  all  your  scholar*." 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.     Is.  6d.) 

TuE  Study  of  Holy  Sobiptcke.     By  Charles  A.  Bnioos. 

Dr.  Briggs,  who  is  a  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  a  New 
York  seminary,  lectures  from  the  altitude  of  one  who  has 
suffered  for  the  faith  which  he  professes.  From  his  Introduc- 
tion we  learn  that  he  has  gone  through  a  season  of  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  his  own  familiar  friends.  He  would  seem  to 
have  lived  down  the  intemperate  orthodoxy  of  these  well- 
moaniog  persons,  and  here  he  takes  appropriate  vengeance  in 
a  vast  book  of  some  700  pages.  "What  he  has  to  say  of  the 
general  results  of  modern  criticism— and  it  is  not  so  very 
terrible — -he  tells  in  such  a  manner  as  should  interest  an  earnest 
audience  of  aspirants  to  the  ministry  and  stir  up  in  them  a 
spirit  of  liberal  inquiry.  Among  the  American  divines  who 
most  readily  opened  their  eyes  to  the  new  light  he  quotes  the 
memorable  name  of  Mr.  Preserved  Smith ;  and  for  valuable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  much  elaborated  version  of 
a  book  which  first  saw  the  light  some  years  ago,  he  renders 
respectful  thanks  to  his  daughter,  the  Eev.  (?)  Emilie  G. 
Briggs,  B.D.     (T.  &  T.  Clark.     12s.  net.) 


The  Tbiumph  of  the  Philistines. 


By  H.  a.  Jones. 


Mr.  Jones  prefaces  to  this  edition  of  his  comedy  another  of 
his  lively  polemical  prefaces.  This  time  it  is  not  Mr.  William 
Archer  that  serves  as  butt,  but  once  again  the  buffeted,  yet 
indifferent,  British  Public.  Mr.  Jones  explains  the  origin  and 
motive  of  his  play.  The  origin  was  his  amusement  at  the 
spectacle  of  congregations  all  over  the  country  joining  every 
Sunday  in  singing  the  Psalms  of  so  deplorably  undesirable  a 
monarch  as  David  and  perceiving  no  incongruity  the  while.  The 
motive  was  the  emphatic  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  text 
in  Ecclesiastes  :  "Be  not  righteous  over  much;  why  shouldest 
thou  destroy  thyself?"  But  unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Jones 
admits,  he  was  so  much  taken  with  his  moral  that  he  forgot 
to  make  a  good  play;  hence  "The  Triumph  of  the  Philis- 
tines," produced  in  May,  1895,  was  a  loss  to  Mr.  George 
Alexander.  It  is,  however,  fairly  amusing  reading.  (Macmillan. 
2s.  6d.) 


A  Diary  of  St.  Helena. 


Edited  by  Abthue  Wilson. 


The  writer  of  this  diary  was  Clementina  Elphinstou,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  who  commanded  the  Cape  Station 
while  Napoleon  was  at  St.  Helena.  Many  of  Napoleon's  con- 
versations which  it  records  have  been  reported,  and  those 
which  have  not  yield  nothing  particularly  fresh.  But  Mr. 
Wilson  was  justified  in  making  this  modest  book  out  of  Lady 
Malcolm's  papers.  The  sketch  of  the  Emperor  they  afford  is 
lifelike  and  interesting.  On  p.  21  we  find  Napoleon  dia- 
c\i8sing  Ossian's  poems  with  Lady  Malcolm-  "  He  said  he 
admired  them  very  much,  particularly  Durthula,  and  inquired 
if  the  controversy  about  their  authenticity  was  decided ;  and 
whether  Macpherson  had  really  written  them.  He  laughed 
on  her  replying  with  quickness  that  Macpherson  was  not 
capable  of  writing  them.  .  .  .  She  asked  him  if  he  had  read 
the  poems  in  a  French  translation  ?  He  said  there  were  two. 
He  had  them  both,  but  they  were  not  good.  The  Italian  was 
excellent,  beautiful.  She  said  that  they  had  been  more 
admired  on  the  Continent  than  in  England.  He  exclaimed 
with  energy :  '  It  was  I, — I  made  them  the  fashion.  I  have 
been  even  accused  of  having  wy  head  tilled  with  Ossian's 
clouds.'  "    (Innes  &  Co.    da.) 


Fiction. 

Two  Men  0'  Mtndip.     By  Walter  llaymond. 
(Longmans.     68.) 

In  its  way  this  tragic  idyll  is  a  perfect  piece  of  work.  It 
follows  the  course  of  a  little  lie  to  a  great  disaster  without 
confusion  or  excess  of  detail,  and  softens  an  effect  which 
might  easily  have  been  over-harsh  and  grim  by  charming 
sketches  of  landscape  and  touches  of  comedy.  The  scene 
is  Somerset ;  the  time,  1813.  A  man  could  be  hanged  for 
sheepstealing  then,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  here  and 
there  the  would-be  victim  of  a  robber,  by  invoking  the 
law  that  punished  after  so  terrible  a  fashion,  brought  down 
dire  vengeance  on  his  own  head.  Mr.  Baymond's  readers 
are  not  utterly  alienated  from  the  "groover"  who  slays 
Joseph  Pierce,  or  the  farmer  who  suppresses  evidence  of 
the  deed ;  for  the  one  is  avenging  his  father  and  the  other 
is  afraid  of  the  criminal's  friends.  But  fear  sits  iU  on  so 
stalwart  a  figure  as  the  John  Winterhead  of  this  story,  and 
a  conscious  breach  of  faith  to  the  dead  man  who  had  eaten 
his  salt  proves  a  far-reaching  influence  for  evil  on  his  life. 
Better  certainly  that  his  hayricks  should  have  blazed  than 
that  "Little  Patty"  "Winterhead  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  a  murderer.  "We  will  not  lift  the  veil  further, 
but  enough  has  been  disclosed  to  show  how  sternly  logical 
is  the  retribution  imagined  by  Mr.  Eaymond.  All  the 
characters  speak  the  pleasant  rustic  dialect  which  the 
author  of  Gentleman  Upcoti  knows  so  well.  We  find  one 
of  them,  Emily  Jane,  giving  the  heroine  a  "piece  of  white 
crochet  work"  on  her  birthday.  The  design  thereon  was 
easily  recognised.  "  '  Why,  'tis  the  little  Zammle,  to  be 
sure,'  smiled  Cousin  Selina.  .  .  .  '  La  I  an'  so  'tis,'  they 
all  agreed  at  once.  '  An'  look  at  his  little  eye  ;  so  natural 
like,'  said  Aunt  Maria  with  tender  feeling;  for  Cousin 
Selina's  Emily  Jane,  artist  as  she  was,  had  worked  a  roimd 
hole  where  the  eye  ought  to  be,  and  the  expression  of 
spirituality  thus  g^ven  to  the  countenance  was  truly 
wonderful." 


A  Girl  of  the  Klondike.     By  Victoria  Cross. 
(Walter  Scott.     Ss.  6d.) 

"  "ViCTOBLV  Cross"  is  a  young  novelist  who  now  for  some 
years  has  been  showing  promise  without  arriving  at  any 
actual  performance.  Her  first  work,  a  fragment  of  some 
length,  which  appeared  in  The  Yellow  Book,  narrowly 
escaped  being  notable.  No  one  could  fail  to  see  that 
here  was  an  author  gifted  with  strong  imagination — an 
imagination,  however,  which  its  owner  could  not  hold 
in  check.  And  to  this  day  "  Victoria  Cross "  has  not 
mastered  her  imagination.  With  her,  to  compose  a  novel 
is  to  be  dragged  breathless  at  the  heels  of  a  power  which 
has  never  come  under  discipline.  She  cannot  write ;  she 
cannot  shape ;  she  cannot  exercise  controL  She  is  the 
mere  imperfect  instrument  of  a  force. 

In  the  present  book  we  have  a  rushing,  burning  narra- 
tive of  a  goldtields  tragedy,  culminating  in  revolvers  and 
death.  The  heroine  is  impossible,  the  two  lovers  are  im- 
possible, and  the  Klondike  is  impossible— being,  in  all 
probability,  a  Klondike  of  "  Victoria  Cross's "  too  exu- 
berant dreams. 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

[  Thsse   notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 

Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.'] 
Lotjp-Gahotj  !  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Tdn  stories  of  West  Indian  life,  by  the  author  of  Children  of 
the  Mist.  In  the  first  a  theft  is  attempted  by  a  "  misshapen 
living  thing — half-man,  half-ape.  The  moonlight  showed  its 
hairy  body,  outlined  its  shaggy  ears,  and  played  like  white  fire 
in  its  round  eyes."  Noel  Warne  promptly  shot  it,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  Roger  Warne  in  masquerade.  But  the  thrill 
comes  first.  An  awesome  picture  of  the  scene  serves  as  frontis- 
piece. Amongthe  other  stories  is  one  called  "  Obi  Man."  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  gruesome.     (Sands.     6s.) 

The  Capsina.  By  E,  F.  Benson. 

A  little  whUe  ago  Mr.  Benson  gave  us  TIte  Vintaye,  a 
romance  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  He  now  adds  a  companion  story,  wherein 
some  of  the  characters  of  The  Vintage  reappear.  The  Capsiua 
did  not  want  for  vigour:  "He  [Mitsos]  saw  the  Turk's  lips 
curl  in  a  sort  of  snarl,  and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  belt  a 
moment  too  late,  for  the  next  the  Capsina's  knife  had  flickered 
down  from  arm's  lengch  to  his  throat,  and  the  butt  of  her 
pistol  caught  him  on  the  temple.  He  fell  sprawling  at  her 
feet,  and  she  had  to  put  one  foot  on  his  chest  as  purchase  to 
pull  the  knife  out  again."     (Methuen.     6s.) 

Life  at  Twenty.  By  Chakles  Eussell  Mobse. 

A  very  long  novel,  ranging  over  various  ranks  of  society, 
and  full  of  matter.  The  hero  is  a  gardener  and  botanist,  and  he 
talks  like  this  :  "  Picture  your  typical  bachelor-gruff  Benedict 
before  he  realises  the  awful  depths  in  the  pitfall ;  imagine  him 
affianced,  fighting  established  fact  with  established  habit ;  and 
then,  association  of  ideas  victorious  over  ideas  of  association, 
see  him  dividing  his  rooted  morbidity  to  cover  two  hearts, 
generous  to  a  fault  in  refusing  his  wife's  optimism — if  she  has 
any."     A  careful  work,     (Heinemann.     6i.) 

ATHEiiSrANE  Ford.  By  Allen  Upward. 

An  eighteenth-century  romance,  privateering,  fighting,  and 
love  being  the  ingredients.     The  story  moves  to  India,  where 
Clive    is   introduced,    and    the    battle    of    Plassy    described. 
(Pearson.     6s.) 
The  Hermits  of  Gray's  Inn.  By  G.  B.  Burgin'. 

The  Hermits  are  six  men  who  band  themselves  together  in  a 
vow  of  celibacy.  One  is  called  Fireworks,  another  The  Scribe, 
another  is  Albert  Quigge,  and  all  have  been  jilted.  One,  how- 
ever, Panton  Dare,  broke  his  vow  and  mai-ried.  The  story 
skips  humorously  on,  helped  out  by  the  quaint  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Pag,  a  talkative  Cockney.  "  The  only  way  to  lure  a  real 
gentleman  out  of  bed,"  she  says,  "isto  come  and  strip  the  clothes 
off,  and  nobody  but  his  own  mother  can  do  that,  even  though 
he's  as  blind  as  Julius  Ciusar  when  he  landed  at  the  seaside." 
(Pearson.     Gs.) 

Miss  Nanse.  JFs  Sarah  Tytler. 

Another  story  by  this  popular  and  very  productive  novelist. 
Miss  Nansa  was  Miss  Nanse  Fotheringham,  a  dressmaker  at 
Pitaird,  the  little  Scotch  town  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  there 
is  a  certain  Cranfordy  character  of  description  of  her,  her 
sister,  and  some  of  the  other  personages  of  the  story  and  place. 
Subsequently  comes  a  romantic  element,  with  mystery  and 
wickedness,  skilfully  managed  by  the  practised  pen.  (Long. 
38.  6d.) 

Oswald  Steele.  By  Eibbon  Berkley. 

"  The  soft  light  of  a  lovely  autumn  afternoon  stole   through 

the  window  of  the  sacristry  of  St.  Mary's  Church ;    it  fell  on 


the  figures  of  a  young  girl  and  a  priest — fair  sinner  and  stem 
saint.  The  former  was  seeking  absolution  at  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  according  to  the  new  ritual  of  our  Established  Church  " 
— such  is*  the  beginning.  Tangled  lives  and  religious  question- 
ings follow.     (Long.     6s.) 

Cousin  Ivo.  By  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean. 

A  pleasant,  smartly  written  novel  about  a  will.  The  hero 
goes  to  Germany  on  a  mission  to  discover  the  heirs,  and  finds 
adventures,  wife,  and  fortune.  There  are  brightness  and  move- 
ment in  every  page.     (Black.     6s.) 

The  Mormon  Prophet.  By  Lily  Doug  alt* 

The  hero  is  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  and 
the  author's  aim  has  been  to  present  him  as  he  is  revealed  in  his 
own  writings,  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the 
memories  of  the  few  who  can  recall  him.  The  novel  is  also 
a  contribution  to  psychical  research.    (Black.    6s.) 

The  President  of  Boravia.  By  George  Lambert. 

A  tale  of  South  African  politics  and  a  discovery  of  Jesuit 
treasure,  with  the  proper  element  of  love-making.     Exciting 
reading.     (Chatto.     6s.) 
Knaves  of  Dlajhonds.  By  George  Gbiffith. 

This  story  deals  with  Illicit  Diamond  Buying  in  South 
Africa.  According  to  the  Diamond  Laws  stolen  gems  must  be 
found  on  the  person  or  in  the  possession  of  the  suspect  before 
a  conviction  can  be  obtained.  "It  is  just  here,"  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  "  that  the  most  exciting  and  fascinating 
part  of  the  art  and  industry  of  I.  D.  B.  .  .  .  comes  in.  There 
are,  indeed,  not  a  few  who  have  found  fortunes  in  South 
Africa  .  .  .  who  can  look  back  to  anxious  moments,  big  with 
fate,  which  made  all  the  difference  to  them  between  the  broad- 
cloth of  the  millionaire  magnate  and  the  arrow-marked  canvas 
of  the  convict  I.  D.  B."     (Pearson.     3s.  6d.) 

A  Weaver  of  Runes.  By  W.  Dutton  Burrard. 

A  rather  jerky  story  of  Anglo-Indian  life  by  a  novelist  with 
high  spirits.  Although  in  one  conversation  we  are  treated  to 
an  explanation  of  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  the  book  is  bright 
and  readable.     (Long.     6s.) 

The  Treasury-Officer's  Wooing.  By  Cecil  Lewis. 

The  Treasury-officer  is  Rupert  Waring,  and  he  is  stationed  at 
Tatkin  in  Upper  Burmah,  where  Ethel  Smart  has  come  to  stay 
with  her  brother,  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  The  life  of  the 
station  is  admirably  drawn  by  Mr.  Lowis,  and  the  love-story 
holds,  without  exciting,  the  reader.  A  most  readable  novel. 
(Macmillan.  63.) 
Until  the  Dawn.  By  8.  E.  Walford. 

A  military  novel  turning  on  the  murder  of  the  hero's  mother 
by  an  unknown  hand,  and  the  hero's  life-long  resolve  to  know 
the  truth.  The  characters  are  varied  and  interesting,  and 
include  a  colonel's  wife  who  "  plays  with  fire,"  aided  uncon- 
sciously by  a  fatuous  husband  who  says :  "I  never  claimed  to 
be  a  genius,  but  there  is  one  subject  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand, and  that  is  woman.  Give  them  their  little  luxuries  and 
amusements,  and  most  of  them  will  run  straight.  Comfort 
has  far  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  principle.  I  have 
always  been  a  sceptic  as  to  the  restraining  power  of  moral 
teaching."  (Chapman  &  Hall.  38.  6d.) 
Depopulation.  By  Henry  Wright. 

In  this  "Romance  of  the  Unlikely"  the  author  attacks  the 
"  comer"  system,  which  he  represents  as  the  curse  of  America. 
The  picture  of  GabrieUe  Metzler's  wealth  and  his  gigantic 
operations  is  interesting.  The  story  ends  with  a  revolution, 
in  which  the  millionaire  system  perishes  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  is  secured.     (George  AUen.) 


The  Academy ^  March  ii,  1899. 


Sp  ring    S  upp  I  em  en  t. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S 

SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST. 

NEW  WORK  BY  8.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Grown  8vo,  cloth,  fa. 

A   WOMAN   of    FORTUNE.      By    S.    R. 

OEOCKKTT.    With  Uhistrfttioiis  hy  Frank  Richards.  IShorUU. 

NEW  WORK  BY  G.  W.  CABLE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  

STRONG    HEARTS.      By   O.    W.   Cable, 

Author  o(  "  Tho  Uraudissiraes,"  So.  [,8hortly. 

DB   DALE'S   ESSAYS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ESSAYS  and  ADDRESSES.      By  the  late 

K.  W.  DALE,  o£  Bu-miiiKlmm.  Kdiied  by  his  Son,  A.  W.  W  DALE, 
M.A.  ^NtaHy  ready. 

THE   TEMPERANCE   PROBLEM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  «8. 

THE     TEMPERANCE     PROBLEM     and 

SOCIAL  RKtOKM.  Hy  JOSEPH  ROWNTIlKi:,  Author  of  "  Tom- 
porance  Logislatidn,"  &c.,  and  ARTHUR  SHBRWELL,  Author  of  Life 
in  West  London,"  4c.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  "LITTLE  BOOKS  OX  RELIGION"  8EBIE3. 

Cloth  elegant.  Is.  8d. 

CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION.      By  the  Rev. 

PETEIi  TAYI.UR  FORSYTH,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge.       iNearly  ready. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  6RATTAN  6UINNE3S. 

Now  ready.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  28  6d. 

KEY  to  the  APOCALYPSE.   By  II.  Grattan 

GUINNESS,  D.D.,  -Vuthor  of  "Tho  Approaching  End  of  the  Age," 
**  Light  for  Last  Days,"  &c. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  uilt  top,  6:*. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  ELISAVET.    By  Mis. 

W.  M.  RAMSAY,  Author  of  "  Everyday  Life  in  Turkey." 

[Nearly  ready. 
THE    CHURCH    CRISIS. 
THIRD    EDITION    RCADY    NEXT    WEEK. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

CATHOLICISM— ROMAN  and  ANGLICAN 

Hy  Rev  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  >[..\.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Mnusliold 
College,  Oxford,  Author  of  "  The  Place  of  Christ  m  Modern  Theology," 

NEW  WORK  BY  REV.  T.  G.  8ELBY. 

Now  ready.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

THE  UNHEEDING  GOD,  and  other  Sermons. 

By  THOS.  G.  SELBY,  Author  of  "  The  Imperfect  Angel,"  4c. 

PROFESSOR  JAME=t  ORR. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  i)rice  3s.  Od. 

NEGLECTED  FACTORS  in  the  STUDY 

of  the  EARLY  PROGRES'l  of  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Rev.  JAMES  ORR, 
D.D.,  Profeftor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Theological 
College,  Edinburgh. 

DR.  J.  R.  MILLER'S   NEW  WORK   FOR  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOURERS. 

Crown    8vO,    cloth,    28.   6d. 

LOOKING  FORWARD  ;    or  Young  People's 

Problems.    By  Ecv.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.    With  Decorated  Boi-dor^. 

[Nearly  ready. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  !s.  6d. 

THE  MASTER'S  "BLESSEDS":  A  Devo- 

tioual  Study  of  the  Beatitudes.  Beautifully  printed,  with  Decorated 
Borders  [./net  publiehed. 

NEW  SIXPENNY  EDITIONS. 

A   WINDOW    in    THRUMS.     By  J.    M. 

BARRIE.    Illustrated.    8vo,  Cd.  [Nearly  ready. 

BESIDE  the  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH.   By 

l.\N  .MACLAREN.    lUusiKited.    !<vo,  Cd.  Neorly  ready. 

London  :  HODDER  i  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  BO 


MR.   HEINEMANN'S    LIST. 

r,()UI8  XIV.  AND  HIri  TIMES. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUG  DE  SAINT-SIMON  ON 

THE  TIMES  OF  LOUIS  XIV.  AND  THE  REGE.SCY.     With  *2  lUluUa- 
tiona  and  Portraits  in  Photogravure.    4  voU.,  fj  13*.  M.  net. 
•o*  A  special  pro^ectve  qfthu  work  on  application. 
BHITISH  ROLE  IN  UGANDA. 

UNDER  THE   AFRICAN  SUN:  a  Description  of 

Native  Races,  Sporting  Adventures,  and  other  Expcrienoes  in  Uiouida. 
By  W.  J.  AN80RGE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  laU  Senior 
Profeuor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Maurilloa,  Chief  Medical  Offloer  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  Uganda.  With  nnmeroiia  lllaatratiooa  from 
Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Coloured  Plata*.    1  ToL,  8to,  lis.  net. 

The  Itailv  ytwu.—"  The  pul»liration   of  Dr.  Aneonje'i  book  It  well  ttmad.    Tlw  aath'fr 
give*  the  kludof  lufurmatiuu  the  geiivml  n;ji>ler  wnnte,  iDtormxtiOQ  .it  a  jwrmanent  value." 

THE    PRINCESS    DES  URSINS  IN   SPAIN 


(^amarora-Mayor  .    By  GONSTAMCB  HILL. 

llldfttrations,  7b.  6d.  net. 


1  voL,  9to,  with  many 

iiiuBbrauuiut,  /b.  uu.  new. 
The  ^ead^my.— "  A  w«tl-iDfonneJ,  weU-writtoo,  mnd  rery  raftrtable  ituajr  of  this  remu-k- 
ablu  polieicioD  in  petttooatn,  who  played  a  great  i»art  in  daji  when  women,  not  j«t  emaoci- 
I>at«a,  oouUI  do  gnat  thinn," 

MARYSIENKA:    Marie  de  la  Grange  d'Arquien, 

Qnoen  ..f  I'nland,  and  Wife   of    8oliie»ki,   lWl-1716.     By  K.   WALI8. 
ZEWSKl.    Trannbited  by  Lady  MARY  LOYD.    With  Portrait.    1vol., 
demy  8vo,  lif.  net. 
The  n»k!*.— **Tho«e  who  like  to  explore  tho  by-pathe  of  historr,  and  who  care  for  the 

Btory  I'f  nil  iidvoiituryua  lift:,  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  them  in  thia  volume.** 

MEMOIRS  of  SERGEANT  BOURGOGNE,  1812-1813 

The  Uiaryofa  tier^fcant  ia  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  during  the  Russian 
Campaign.    1  vol.,  crown  8vy,  6d.  (Thurtdajf. 

"1812."    NAPOLEON  I.  IN  RUSSIA.    By  Vassili 

VERBSTCHAGIN.    With  .W  lllostrationa  from  Sketches  ami  Paintings 
hythe  Author,  and  im  Introduction  by  RICHARD  WHITEING.    1  vol.,8». 

THE  CUBAN  AND  PORTO  RICAN  CAMPAIGNS- 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS.     Profusely  Illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs by  the  Author.    1  vol.,  78.  6d.  net. 
The  J((iii''«n;fc  RuiHCTc:—"  Mr.  Davis  has  not  only  a  churminic  and  forceful  ntjle,  >»ut  h« 

rt'iiroduovK  the  salient  frnturc!!  nf  an  uvent  with  such  dramatic  vivJdn«8a  that  he  almost 

BUkjceeds  iu  niakiuR  Itis  re.nlers  r-poc tutors." 

A  JOURNEY  IN  MOROCCO  (MOGREB-EL-ACKSA). 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM.    With  a  Portrait.    1  vol.,  8to,  9s. 

Thv  .KVrurant.— "Hu  Is  endowed  with    facultiei  suffieieotlv  rare   in  travellers   and 

explorers,     tie  hat  vision,  and  he  can  convey  most   Tlvidty  and  deli^thtfully  the  ftnpre«iooa 

of  an  interesting  pcrsonsUty.    Altogether  tno  book  must  be  pronounced  both  admir&lde  and 

delightful." 

A  HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE  LITERATURE.    By 

WIU.UM  GEORGE  ASTON,  ('.M.G.,  D.Litt..  lat«  Japanese  Seoretarj- 
to  Her  Majesty's  Legation,  Tokin.     i  vol.,  6e. 

[LlTBKATCBIS   OF  THS   WOBLD,   Vol.   VI. 

Sir  £i>wi!(  AiLNOLii  in  LU«ratw-w.— "A  volume  of  uai'iue  enidititm.  wide  reaearoh, clear 
discrl  mi  nation,  and  eicelleut  de«iw.  Mr.  Aston  has  wrouaht  a  memorable  service  not  only 
to  those  interested  in  Japan  and  Japanese  studies,  bat  to  the  world  of  letters  at  lane ' 

FICTION. 
THE  AMAZING  LADY.    By  M.  Bowles.    1  vol.,  6s. 

Thi!  Dni'v  TeU'jr<nih.—"8!>  bri«htly  written  that,  from  opening  to  cloic.  iU  titetary 
attractivent.-»!t  i»  iifvt^r  interrupted  by  a  moment's  dulness." 

A  MARRIAGE   IN 

LITTLE.    I  vol.,  3s.  fid. 

RED    ROCK.      By  T. 

Second  Impression.    1  vol.,  6a. 
The  ilor'i'no  Poat.~"  X  Btory  ftH-thiiik'  with  incident  and  adventure.      It  reads  like  a 
chapter  torn  from  tho  actual  hi^toIy  of  ttic  times." 

THE    OPEN   QUESTION.     By  Elizabeth  Robins 

(0.  K.  RtiMOVD).    Third  Impreseinn.    1  vol.,  Qn. 

The  Sta»darvL—"  A  remarkable  book;  full  of  perception,  of  itrooft  feel  Ins :  it  sbovs 
dercriptive  t>ower  Iteyond  the  common  experience  of  life,  and   It  Is  told  in  good,  simple,  and 

very  hinnau  English." 

THE  RAPIN.    By  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole.    1  vol.,  6s. 
GLORIA  MUNDL    By  Harold  Frederic.    Second 


CHINA.     By  Mrs.  Archibald 
Nelson  Page.     Illustrated. 


Impi-e.ssion.     1  vol.,  (3s. 

LIFE  AT  TWENTY. 
THE  VICTIM. 


By  C.  R.  Morse. 
By  Gabriele  D'Annonzio. 


1  vol.,  6s. 
1  vol.,  6s 

[Wednetday. 

MAN.    By 


THE   DIARY  OF   A  SUPERFLUOUS 

IVAN      TURGENEV.        Translnted     by     CONSTANX'E     GARNBTT. 
I  vol. ,38.  net.    ^Unifonn  Kiliiion of  TurKencv's  Novels.     ^Wedneeday, 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE    LOVE-LETTERS    OF     MR.     AND     MRS.     BROWNINa 

"ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CHARMING  LOVE  STORIES  IN  THE  LANGU*OE." 
FIRST    EDITION    EXHAUSTED.  PUNCH. 

SECOND    EDITION    READY    IN    A    FEW    DAYS. 

With  2  Portraits  and  2  Facsimile  Letters,  2  vols.,  crown  8ro,  21b. 

THE   LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING 

AND 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BARRETT. 

*,*  These  Volumes  ara  uniform  with  "  The  Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning." 

Spectator.—"  We  venture  to  think  that  no  such  remarkable  and  unbroken 
Beries  of  intimate  letters  between  two  remarkable  people  lias  ever  been  given 

to  the  world There  is  something  extraordinarily  touching  in  the  gradual 

unfolding  of  the  romance  in  which  two  poets  play  the  parts  of  hero  and 
heroine."  . 

Saturday  lleview.—"We  have  read  these  letters  wiih  great  care,  with 
growing  astonishment,  with  immense  respect;  and  the  final  result  produced  on 
our  miuds  is  that  ihese  volumes  contain  one  of  the  most  precious  contributions 
to  literary  history  which  our  time  has  seen.'* 

Academy.—"  Many  good  gifts  have  come  to  EnglLsh  literature  from  the  two 
Brownings,  husband  and  wife,  besides  those  poems,  which  are  their  greatest. 
The  gift  of  one's  poems  is  tbe  gift  of  oneself.  But  in  a  fuller  sense  have  this 
unique  pair  now  given  themselves  by  what  we  can  but  call  the  gracious  wift  of 
those  letters.  As  their  union  was  uniijue,  so  is  this  correspandence  unique  ... 
The  letters  are  the  most  opulent  in  various  interest  which  have  been  published 
for  many  a  day."  

Immediately.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE    ETCHINGHAM    LETTERS 

By  Mrs.  FULLER  MAITLAND, 

Author  of  "  Pages  from  the  Day-Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre,"  &c. ; 

and  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart. 


THE 


JuHt  publiished. 

MUSICIAN'S 


Small  crown  8vo,  6b, 

PILGRIMAGE 


A  Study  in  Artistic  Development. 

By  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND, 


OUR    PRAYER    BOOK: 

CONFORMITY  AND  CONSCIENCE. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  PAGE  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  Canon  Rewidentiary  of  Uaiiterbuiy, 

Author  of  '*  Law  and.  God,"  ''  LiDertthsm  in  Religiob,"Ac.    Crown  8vo,  (is. 

Aftt'j/ec-^5;  — CONFESSION  — ABSOLUTtON— HOLY    SCRIPTURE— ATHA- 

NASIaN  CREED— DAMNATION,  &c..  &c. 

.Kecorf/.— **The  value  and  excellenca  of  thia  volume  are  beyond  dispute, 
able,  Htrong,  fearless,  genuine,  spiritual,  it  will  be  read  by  many  with  deep 
interest,  and  will  repay  them  wito  no  little  help  and  encouiagement." 

Ac  demy. — "The  Canon  of  <  anterbury  shows  with  iiumorous  ingeouity  that 
such  stumblinp-blocks  as  priestly  abaolution  and  the  unkind  threats  of  the 
jiseudo-Athanasius  neeU  constitute  no  bar  to  religious  communion  with  the 
must  primitive  or  the  most  rationalistic  of  Puritans  " 

i^i:>tctatO'', — "Mr.  Page  Ronert&'s  thoughtful  and  able  sermons  will,  we  are 
stirc,  be  a  source  of  help  and  strengta  ti  miny  readers,  and  deserve  special 
praise  and  aupport  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  compretieneion,  or  to  give  it  a 
higher  name,  the  wider  Christian  charity,  sj  gi-eatly  needs  to  be  kept  in 
cons  ant  remembrance." 

NOTICE.— A  FOURTH  EDITION  is  NOW  READY  of 

A    LIFE    Of    WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.      By 

SIDNEY    LEE,  Editor  of  "The  Dictionary  of    National    Biography." 
With  2  Portraits  of  Shakespearo,  a  Portrait  of  the  Earl  uf  Souttiamplon, 
and  Facsimiles  of  Shakespeare's  known  sign>iture8.    Lrown  8vo,  7s  6d. 
Literature. — "  Mr.  Lee's  work,  both  for  its  literary  (lualities  and  its  scholar- 
ship, does  credit  to  Eogtiah  letter  s,  and  it  will  probably  be  regarded  for  years 
to  come  as  the  most  useful,  the  most  judicious,  and  the  most  authoritative  of 
all  existing  biographies  of  the  poet." 

NOTICEr-A  THIRD  EDITION  is  NOW  READY  of 

THE   CRUISE  of  the  'CACHALOT':    Round  the 

World  after  Sperm   Whales.      By  FRANK  T.   BULLEN.   First  Mate. 
With  8  Illustrations  and  a  Chart.    Largo  post  8vo,  8s  Gd.     The  volume 
includes  a  Letter  to  the  Author  trom  RunvABn  Kipling. 
Times. — "  Mr.  Bullen  has  a  splendid  subject,  and  he  handles  it  with  the  pen 
of  a  master......'  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalut '  is  a  book  which  caunot  but  fasci- 
nate all  lovers  of  the  sea,  and  all  who  can  appreciate  a  masterly  represautation 
of  its  wonder  and  its  mystery,  its  terrors  and  its  trials,  its  humours  and  its 
tragedies." 

NEW  VOLUME  OE 

The  Biographical  Edition 

THACKERAY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

On  March  15Lh.— Large  crown  8vo,  clotli,  gilt  top,  6s. 
LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER  ;  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS;  DENIS  DUVAL, 

ic.    With  20  Full-Page  and  U  Test  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Walker, 
A.  R.  A.,  Charles  Keeae,  and  the  Author,  and  2  pages  of  MS.  in  Facsimile. 
•»*  The  final  volume,  completing  the  Edition,  will  be  published  on  April  15th, 
Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pages,  pos'.  free  on  application. 

NEW   NOVEL. 

On  March  24th. — Crown  8vOj  Cs. 

A  MODERN    MERCENABY. 

By  K.  and  HESKETH  PRICHARD  (E.  and  H.  Hebon), 
Authors  of  *'  Tammer's  Duel,"  &,c. 


W.M 


Messrs.HORACEMARSHALL&SON'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE    STORY    OP 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

By  AENOLD   KENNEDY,  M.A. 

In    red    art    liaeii,     gilt    lettering,     Id.    6J. 

WITH     CHRONOLOQICAL    OUTLINE,     MAPS,    AND     INDEX. 

Tlic  AthencBum  taya :    "An  admirable  volume i-eadable  from  the  first 

line  to  the  last,  and  perfectly  accurate." 


London  ;  SMITH,  ELDER  i:  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


NEW    ZEALAND. 


THE    LONG 

WHITE     CLOUD : 

AO    TEA     ROA. 

By    the    Hon.    W.     P.     EEEVES, 

Agent-General  for  New  Zealand. 

Being  £L  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  New  Zealand. 

Large  8vo  {8j  by  5^),  with  Maps  (including  specially  constructed 
Map  to  illuatrate  the  Maori  Ware),  many  Illustrauona  and  Por- 
traits, and  Ornamental  Devices  from  Maori  Designs,  price  69.  net, 

ThG  AtheneBum  says:  "Beautifully  got  np  and  illustrated Among  the 

special  merits  is  a  remarkably  flue  study  of  the  character  of  Sir  George  Grey,'* 

Literature  saya :  "  New  Zealand  at  last  poseesbes  a  hietory  that  is  not  a  dry 
chronicle  of  events,  but  is  a  vivid,  brilliant  representation  of  the  actual  life  of 
the  colony,  by  one  who  in  the  past  has  played,  and  we  hope  in  tbe  liiture  has 
still  to  play,  no  inconsiderable  part  in  its  history." 

**  The  hailu  ^'ews  says:  ''In  all  the  very  considerable  literature  dealing 
with  these  wild  and  maffiiificeut  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  we  know  no 
single  volume  which  is  so  eminently  readable  or  ao  likely  to  be  useful  in 
creating  an  interest  in  them." 

ThQ  Daily  Chronicle  says:  "In  'The  Long  White  Cloud'  he  has  given  ua 

what  is  out  and  away  tbe  best  book  on  New  Zealand Hia  work  must  rank 

as  the  most  graphic  description  of  the  varied  and  magnificent  scenery  of 
New  Zealand.'' 

STUDIES  of  the  MIND  and  ART 
of  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

By  JAMES  EOTHERINGHAM. 

Crown  8vo,  570  pp.,  7(?.  6d. 

Literature  says :  "  It  is  sound,  sympathetic,  and  readable." 
The  Bishop  of  Ddkuim  writes ;  "I  read  the  firat  edition  with  very  great 
interest  and  profit,  and  have  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  recommending  it 
to  friends  aa  un  Diy  opinion)  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Browning." 


SECOND    EDITION  IN  PREPARATION, 

THE    STORY   OF   INDIA. 

By  DEMETEIUS  C.  BOULGER. 

Author  of  "  Tne  flirttory  of  China,"  &c. 

1/6.       With  an  Introduction  by  HOWARD  A.  KENNEDY.       1/6. 

The  Times  saya  ;  "A  clear  account  of  Great  Britain's  achievements  in  the 

East pleasant  t:)  raad will  supply  many  new  ideas." 

The  Saturday  Review  says :  "  He  has  succeeded  in  mabiog  passing  reference 
to  almoat  every  essential  constituent  of  the  great  stream  of  Indian  history, 
without  incurring  anything  in  tbe  nature  of  mental  indigestion." 


THE  ADVENTURES 

OF    ULYSSES. 

By  CHAELES  LAMB. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  SPEIGHT,  B.A. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  GEORaE  BIRDWOOD,  K.C.I.E,,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  from  Ancient  Greek  Pioturea. 

Tenpence  net. 

THE    STORY    OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

By  FLORA  L.  SHAW. 

Red  art  linen,  gilc  lettered.  Is.  (id. 
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SATUitDAY:  MARCH  11,  1800. 


The  spring  Season. 

A    Dialogue    on    New    Books. 

What  is    the  most  noticeable   thing   about  the   spring 
announcements  ? 

The  most  noticeable  thing  is  the  amount  of  good  reading 
that  we  sliall  soon  be  able  to  buy  for  sixpence.  Tenny- 
son's poems,  for  instance — whoever  heard  of  Tennyson  for 
sixpence  ? 

How  much  Tennyson  ? 

"Maud,"  at  any  rate,  and  "Enoch  Arden,"  and  most  of 
the  earlier  poema.  And,  in  addition  to  reprints,  there  are 
to  be  new  sixpenny  novels  too,  as  full  of  matter  as  the 
ordinary  six-shilling  affair.  The  first  is  to  be  by  Mr. 
Hornung. 

And  other  novels  ? 

Well,  it  is  not  a  strong  season  for  noveLs.  The  principal 
books  that  are  promised  are  history,  travel,  and  biography. 
Biography  is  very  strong. 

Tell  me  some  of  the  books. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Millaia,  by  his  son; 
the  Lettirs  of  Benjamin  Jowett;  another  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family ;  another  volume  of  Byrori's 
Letters ;  the  Life  of  George  Borrow. 

At  last? 

Yes;  it  is  really  coming.  Wo  shall  have  it  at  once, 
"  before  the  swallow  dares." 

Go  on. 

The  Life  of  William  Jforris,  by  Mr.  Mackail ;  the  Life  of 
F.  T.  Palgrave;  a  study  of  Spinoza,  by  Sir  Frederick 
PoUock ;  and  two  Lives  of  Danton. 

Two? 

Yes  ;  for  years  and  years  Danton — Carlyle's  Titan  of  the 
Eevolution — has  been  passed  over,  and  then  in  one  month 
two  Lives  are  sent  forth. 

Who  write  them  ? 

One  is  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Beesly ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Belloc. 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc? 

Yes. 

Will  they  put  "  By  the  author  of  The  Bad  Child's  Book 
of  Beasts  "  on  the  Danton's  title-page  ? 

No.  Mr.  Belloc  has  two  distinctly  pronounced  sides. 
His  Life  of  Danton  represents  the  serious  one.  History  is 
fairly  strong,  too.  Among  the  new  history  books  will  be 
one  on  Alfred  the  Great,  in  connexion  with  the  millenary. 

I  see  that  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  votes  for  the  deposition  of 
St.  George  and  the  substitution  of  Alfred  as  our  patron 
saint. 

It  is  not  likely  to  happen.  In  pictorial  qualities  the 
fight  with  the  dragon  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  acci- 
dent with  the  cakes.  Other  history  books  are  a  new 
volume  of  Dr.  Hodgkin's  Invaders  of  Italy ;  a  new  volume 
of  I'rof.  Flinders  Petrie's  History  of  Egypt ;  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans,  by  C.  Firth ;  A  Literary 
History  of  Ireland,  by  Dr.  1  )ouglas  Hyde ;  Shakespeare  in 
France,  by  M.  Jiisserand ;  A  History  of  the  Colonisation  of 
Africa  by  Alien    Races,    by    Sir  H.   H.   Johnston;    The 


Foundation  of  tht  German  Empire,  by  J.  W.  Headlara ;  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  Mr.  liait ;  and  a  History  of  England  in 
verse. 

In  verse  ? 

Yes.  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  has  collected  ballada  and 
songs  to  cover  a  large  number  of  important  eventa. 

What  is  there  in  the  way  of  poetry  ? 

Very  little.  The  most  important  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeat«'s 
new  volume.  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds.  Then  we  are  to 
have  a  complete  edition  of  R.  8.  Hawker.  And  there  are 
also  Mr.  Barry  Pain's  Tompkint  Ver»»$. 

And  fiction  ? 

Another  Crockett. 

80  I  suppose. 

A  new  H.  G.  Wells :   When  the  Sleeper  Wakes. 

That's  more  exciting. 

A  new  Howells.  Some  short  stories  by  the  author  of 
Liza  of  Lambeth,  called  Daisy.  A  new  book  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Cooper.  A  study  of  a  female  dipsomaniac  by  Mrs. 
Atherton. 

That's  rather  cheerful ! 

Yes,  novelists  can  be  cheerful  when  they  like.  Two 
studies  of  low  life  are  promised  in  No.  5,  John  Street,  by 
the  author  of  The  Island,  and  in  Hooligan  Xightt.  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  has  a  new  novel,  A  Duet ;  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Hornung,  has  a  new  novel,  The  Amateur 
Cracksman. 

And  what  about  series  ? 

Mr.  Unwin,  who  founded  the  "  Pseudonym  "  series,  has 
ready  a  new  series  to  be  called  the  "  Overseas  Library." 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  leads  oft  with  The  Ipane,  and 
other  Sketches. 

What  is  the  scope  ? 

The  books  will  present  as  vividly  as  possible  aspects  of 
colonial  life  and  life  in  far  lands. 

Are  there  other  new  series  ? 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  one,  to  be  called  "  The  Little 
Library."  Books  of  all  kinds  will  be  included,  in  pocket 
form,  each  with  an  introduction.  A  Little  Book  of  English 
Lyrics  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  lead  off. 

More  Jane  Austen  ? 

When  in  doubt  every  publisher  plays  Jane  Austen.  And 
why  not  ?     We  can't  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

"  The  Little  Library  "  is  a  rival  to  the  "Temple  Classics," 
I  suppose  ? 

Yes,  but  the  "  Temple  Classics  "  show  no  sign  of  abated 
vigour.  De  Quincey,  Epictetus,  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present, 
Wordsu-orth's  Sonnets,  are  all  to  be  expected  soon. 

And  what  of  travel  ? 

Travel  is  not  very  strong.  Mrs.  Bishop's  Tanglse  Valley  ; 
Mr.  Vivian's  Tunisia  and  the  Modern  Barbary  Pirates  ;  Mr. 
T.  A.  Cook's  Rouen  ;  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  Highways  and 
Byways  of  Donegal,  Derry,  and  Antrim  ;  and  Miss  Hannah 
Lynch's  Toledo. 

And  now  tell  me  about  miscellaneous  books.  They  are 
so  often  the  best. 

Not  this  spring,  I  think.  But  there  are  some  interesting 
ones.  Tlie  Etchingham  letters,  from  Cornhill,  is  promised, 
and  Mr.  Fuller- Mai tland  has  told  the  story  of  his  musical 
development.  Mr.  Dobson  has  a  new  volume  of  essays,  A 
Paladin  of  Philanthropy.  There  is  a  comprehensive  manual 
of  Athletics,  by  a  variety  of  experts ;  and  another  on  golf 
—  The  Book  of  Golf  and  Golfers — edited  by  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson.  A  new  translation  from  the  Swedish  of  Selma 
Lagerluf,  The  Miracles  of  Anti- Christ,  is  about  to  appear. 
Several  gardening  books  are  in  preparation,  and  the  best 
edition  of  White's  Selbome  that  has  yet  appearetl  is  coming 
out  in  monthly  parts. 

And  all  these  belong  to  the  spring  ? 

Yes.    ■ 

And  will  more  follow  in  the  summer  ? 

Many  more. 

But  what  about  Nature  ? 

0,  Nature  always  wins  in  the  end. 
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The    Spring    Publishing    Season. 

New  Books  and  Announcements. 

The  lists  that  follow  comprise  the  principal  new  books 
and  new  editions  belonging  to  the  spring  of  1899.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  anything  is  more  interesting  than  books 
themselves  it  is  their  titles.  In  the  conviction  that  this 
is  true,  we  have  permitted  these  titles  to  take  possession 
of  twelve  columns  of  the  Academt. 

Messes.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"Alfred  Lord  Tennyson:  a  Memoir."  By  his  Son.  With 
portrait  and  illustrations.  In  1vol.  Cheap  edition. — "Some 
Account  of  the  Military,  Political,  and  Social  Life  of  the 
Et.  Hon.  John  Manners,  Marquis  of  Granby,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Forces."  By  W.  E.  Manners.  Portrait 
aud  plans. — ■"  Etienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the  Renaissance  : 
a  Biography."  By  E.  C.  Christie.  New  edition.---"  A  History 
of  the  British  Army."  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue.  With 
maps.  In  2  vols. — "France."  By  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.  Popidar 
edition.  —  "  The  Philippines  and  Round  About,  with  Some 
Account  of  British  Interests  iu  these  Waters."  By  Major 
G.  J.  YouEghusband.  With  illustrations. — "  A  History  of 
Eton  CoUege,  1440-1898."  By  Sir  H.  C.  M.  Lyte.  Third 
edition. — "  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1899."  Edited  by 
J.  S.  Keltie.  Thirty-sixth  annual  publication.  — ■  "  Cameos 
from  English  History."  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  Ninth  series. — 
New  volumes  of  the  "Eversley"  series:  "The  Conquest  of 
England."  By  J.  R.  Green.  In  2  vols. — "  Highways  and 
Byways  of  Donegal,  Derry,  and  Antrim."  By  S.  Gwynn. 
With  illustrations  by  H.  Thomson. — Macmillan's  Sixpenny 
Series:  "Poems."  Including  "In  Memoriam."  By  Lord 
Tennyson.  "  Maud,"  "  The  Princess,"  "  Enoch  Arden," 
and  other  poems.  By  Lord  Tennyson.  —  "  The  Solitary 
Summer."  By  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden.  -  -  "  Rubaiyiit  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  Astronomer 
Poet  of  Persia."  Rendered  into  English  verse  by  E. 
FitzGerald.  ("Golden  Treasury"  series.) —"  The  Works 
of  Shakespeare."  With  short  introductions  and  footnotes. 
By  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford.  Ten  monthly  volumes.  Vol.  II. — 
"  Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought."  By  the 
late  R.  H.  Hutton.  Selected  from  the  Spectator,  and  edited 
by  his  niece,  E.  M.  Roscoe.  —  "  The  Triumph  of  the 
Philistines,  aud  how  Mr.  Jorgan  Preserved  the  Morals  o{ 
Market  Pewbury  under  very  trying  circumstances."  A 
comedy  in  three  acts.  By  H.  A.  Jones.  —  "The  Scientific 
Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley."  Edited  by  Prof. 
M.  Foster  and  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Lankester.  In  4  vols. 
Vol.  II. — "  The  Steam  Engine  and  Gas  and  OU  Engines." 
By  J.  Perry,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science.  Illustrated.  —  "A  System  of 
Medicine."  Bv  Many  Writers.  Edited  by  T.  C.  Allbutt. 
Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  —  "  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy."  Edited  by  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave.  Vol.  III.  (com- 
pleting the  Dictionary). — "  The  Eight  to  the  Whole  Produce 
of  Labour,  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Theory  of 
Labour's  Claim  to  the  Whole  Product  of  Industry."  By  Dr 
A.  Menger,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Translated  hy  M.  E.  "Tanner.  With  an  introduction 
and  bibliography  by  H.  8.  Foxwell." 

Fiction. — "  The  Treasury  Officer's  Wooing."  By  C.  Lewis. — 
"  One  of  the  Grenvilles."  By  S.  R.  Lysaght. — Macmillan's 
Two  Shilling  Library:  "Kith  and  Kin,"  "Probation."  By 
J.  Pothergdl.  "Joan."  "Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well."  By 
R.  Broughton.  "  Borderland,"  "  Aldyth."  By  J.  Fothergill. 
"  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  "  Scylla  or  Cbarybdis."  By  R. 
Broughton.  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "Her  Dearest  Foe."  By 
Mrs.  Alexander.  "  Belinda,"  "Dr.  Cupid."  By  E.  Broughton. 
"Uncle  Silas,"  "The  House  by  the  Churchyard."  By  Le 
Fanu.  "Second  Thoughts,"  "A  Beginner."  By  R.  Broughton. 
'Marooned."  By  W.  C.  Russell.  "Leah!  a  Woman  of 
Fashion."  By  Mrs.  Edwardes.  "Alas!  and  Mrs.  Bligh." 
By  R.  Broughton.  "Leaves  of  a  Life."  By  M.  WilUamc 
"  Between  the  Heather  and  the  Northern  Sea."  By  M. 
Linskill. — New  and  cheaper  editions  :  "  Johnny  Ludlow."  By 
Mrs.  H.  Wood.  Fourth  series,  fifth  series,  and  sixth  series. 
"Sir  Godfrey's  Grand-daughters."  By  R.  N.  Carey.  "The 
Old,  Old  Story."  By  E.  N.  Carey.  "  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm." 
By  E.  N.  Carey. — Macmillan's  Sixpenny  Series:  "My  Friend 


Jim."  By  W.  E.  Norris.  "  Misunderstood."  By  F.  Mont- 
gomery. "  A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance."  By  F.  M.  Crawford. 
"  The  Forest  Lovers."     By  M.  Hewlett. 

Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co. 

History  and  Biography. — "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John 
Everett  Millais.  By  J.  G.  MiUais.  With  nearly  300  illustrations. 
— "A  Manual  of  Eoman  Constitutional  History."  By  T.  M. 
Taylor.-  "  A  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day."  Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Fully 
illuHtrated.  In  6  vols.  Vol.  IV.  "  Ptolemaic  Egypt."  By 
J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Vol.  V.  "Under  Eoman  Eule."  By  J.  G. 
Milne. — "Annals  of  Shrewsbury  School."  By  G.  W.  Fisher. — 
"  Evagrius."  Edited  by  Prof.  L.  Parmentier,  of  Liege,  and 
M.  Bidez.— "  The  History  of  Psellus."     By  C.  Sathas. 

Travel  and  Adventure — "The  Highest  Andes."  By  E.  A. 
Fitzgerald.  With  40  illustrations. — "Bound  the  World  on 
a  Wheel.  By  J.  F.  Eraser.  With  100  illustrations.— "  The 
Heart  of  Asia."  By  F.  H.  Skriue  and  E.  D.  Eoss.  With 
maps  and  illustrations. — •"  The  Caroline  Islands."  By  F.  W. 
Christian.     With  illustrations  and  maps. 

Theology.  —  "8t  Paul,  the  Master  Builder."  By  W. 
Lock.— "The  Book  of  Job"  Edited  by  E.  C.  8.  Gibson.— 
"The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians."  Explained  by 
A.  W.  Robinson.—' '  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds."  By  A.  E.  Burn. — "A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and 
Holy  Life."  By  W.  Law.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg.—"  Lyra 
Innocentium."     By  J.  Keble.     Edited  by  W.  Lock. 

General  Literature. — The  Arden  Shakespeare  :  "  Hamlet." 
Edited  by  E.  Dowden. — The  Novels  of  Charles  Dickens. 
With  introductions  by  G.  Gissing,  aud  topographical  illustra- 
tions :  "  The  Pickwick  Papers."  With  illustrations  by  E.  H. 
New.  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  With  illustrations  by  E.  J. 
Williams.— The  Little  Library  :  "A  Little  Book  of  English 
Lyrics. — "Pride  and  Prejudice." — "Vanity  Fair."  —  "Eothen." 
— "  Shakespeare's  Country."     By  B.  C.  Windle. 

Fidion.  — '■  The  Countess  Tekla."  By  E.  Barr.  —  "  The 
Capsina."  By  E.  F.  Benson.—"  Rachel."  By  J.  H.  Find- 
later.—"  Betty  Musgrave"  By  M.  Findlater.— "  The  Path  of 
a  Star."  By  S.  J.  Duncan. — '•  Anne  Mauleverer."  By  Mrs. 
Caffyn  ("  Iota  ").— "  The  Amateur  Cracksman."  By  E.  W. 
Hornung.— "  The  Paths  of  the  Prudent."  By  J.  8.  Fletcher.— 
"  Giles  Ingilby."  By  W.  E.  Norris.—"  Eose  a  CharUtte." 
By  M.  Saunders.  —  "  Adrian  Eome."  By  E.  Dowson 
and  A.  Moore  — "Things  That  Have  Happened."  By  D. 
Gerard.— "  Lone  Pine."  By  R.  B.  Townshend.—"  Tales  of 
Northumbria."  By  H.  Pease. — "  The  Human  Boy."  By 
E.  Philpotts.  —  New  Novels  at  Sixpence  :    A  new  novel  by 

E.  W.  Hornung.     "  Jenny  Baxter."     By  R.  Barr. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

"  The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Barrett."  With  two  portraits  and  two  facsimile  letters.  These 
volumes  are  uniform  with  "  The  Letters  of  Elizibeth  Bari-ett 
Browning. — "The  Etchingham  Letters."  By  Mrs.  Fuller 
Maitland  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. — ^  "  The  Musician's 
Pilgrimage:  a  Study  in  Artistic  Development."  By  J.  A. 
Fuller  Maitland. — "Our  Prayer  Book:  Conformity  and  Con- 
science." By  the  Eev.  W.  Page  Roberts.—"  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Robert  Bridges."  Vol.  I. :  "  Prometheus  the  Fire- 
giver,"  "Eros  and  Psyche,"  and  "The  Growth  of  Love.'' — ■ 
New  volumes  of  the  biographical  edition  of  W.  M.  Thackeray's 
complete  works :  Vol.  XI.,  "The  Adventures  of  Philip,"  and 
"  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,"  with  24  full-page  illustrations  bv 

F.  Walker  and  W.  M.  Thackeray;  Vol.  XIL,  "Denis  Duval," 
"Roundabout  Papers,"  &c.  ;  Vol.  XIII.  (completing  the 
edition),  "Miscellanies." — New  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  :  Vol.  LVIIL,  "  Ubaldini -Wakefield." 
Edited  by  Sidney  Lee. 

Fiction.— "The  Dear  Irish  Girl."  By  K.  Tynan.— " God's 
Greeting."  By  J.  G.  Leigh.— "  The  Pride  of  Life."  By  Sir 
W.  Magnay. — "A  Modern  Mercenary."  By  K.  and  H. 
Prichard  ("E.  and  H.  Heron  ").— "  The  Black  Douglas."  By 
S.  R.  Crockett. — "  Ma  Mere."'     By  the  Viscomte  Jean  de  Luz. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Geben  &  Co. 

"The  Life  of  William  Morris."  By  J.  W.  Mackail.— 
"  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  :  his  Journals,  and  Memories  of  his 
Life."  By  G.  F.  Palgrave.— "  Memories  of  Half  a  Century." 
By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Hiley. — "Passages  from  the  Diaries  of  Mrs, 
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Philip  Lybbe  Powyg,  of  Hardwick  House,  Oxon— 175()-18()8." 
Edited  by  K.  J.  Climensou.— "  Queen  Elizabeth."  By  the  Right 
Rev.  M.  Creightou,  Bislioi)  of  London.  This  ih  a  reprint  of 
the  letterpress  only  of  the  volume  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  "  in 
the  English  Historical  Series. — "The  Early  Married  Life  of 
Maria  Josepha,  Lady  Stanley,  from  179(i.''  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Adeane.— "  A  History  of  British  India."  By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter. 
In  five  volumes.  Vol.  I. :  Introductory  to  the  Overthrow  of 
the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago  (1G23). — "The  American 
Revolution.  Part  I  ,  1766-1770."  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan.— "  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe."  By 
G.  M.  TrevelyaB.— "  Life  of  Danton."  By  A.  H.  Beesly.— 
"  The  Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family."  Vol.  IV.,  1660-1696. 
By  M.  M.  Verney.—"  Myth,  RituaJ,  and  Religion."  By  A. 
Lang.  New  edition,  revised  and  re-set  for  re-issue  in  the 
Silver  Library.— "  The  Flora  of  Cheshire."  By  the  late  Lord 
de  Tabley.  Edited  by  S.  Moore.  With  a  biographical  notice 
of  the  author  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff.—"  Observations  taken 
at  Dumraon,  Behar,  Indii,  during  the  Eclipse  of  January  22, 
1898,  by  a  Party  of  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Western  Bengal  Mis- 
sion." By  Rev.  V.  de  Campigneulles.  -"  Probable  Tales."  By 
W.  Stebbing.—"  Poems  of  Love  and  Home,  &c."  By  G.  W. 
Moon.—"  One  Poor  Scruple  :  a  Novel."  By  Mrs.  W.  Ward.— 
"  Priestess  and  Queen  :  a  Tale  of  the  White  Race  of  Mexico." 
By  E.  E.  Reader.  Illustrated  by  E.  K.  Reader.— "A  Hand- 
book to  French  Art."     By  R.  G.  Kingsley. 

Theolixji). — "  The  Reformation  Settlement :  Examined  in  the 
Light  of  History  and  Law."  With  an  introductory  letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  M.  P.  By  the  Rev.  M.  MacColl. 
— "The  Roman  Primacy,  A.D.  430-l.»l."  By  the  Rev.  Luke 
Rivington. — "  The  Constitutional  Authority  of  Bishops  in  the 
Catholic  Church."  By  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Wirgman.— "  Now  Testa- 
ment Churchmimship."  By  H.  Y.  Sattcrlee,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Washington. — "  Instructions  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine."  By  the  Rov.  C.  Strange.—"  History  of  St.  Vincent 
<le  Paul."  By  Monseigneur  Bongaud.— "  Tliought  and  Dogma : 
a  Dialogue."  By  the  Abbe  Herbert.  Translated  by  th(^  Hon. 
W.  Gibson.—"  The  Episcopate  of  Charles  Wordhwortb,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews."  By  the  Right  Ruv.  J.  Word.sworth,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.— "The  Spirit  of  Watchfulness,  and  other  Sermons." 
By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter.— "Thoughts  on  the  Trinity  Season." 
By  Mrs.  G.  J.  Romanes.  —  "German  Higher  Schools:  the 
History,  Organisation,  and  Methods  of  St^coudary  Education  in 
Germany."  By  J.  F.  Russell.— "Religion."  By  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  E.  Newbolt.— "  The  Conception  of  Priesthood  in  the 
Early  Church  and  in  the  Church  of  England."  By  W.  Sanday. 
— "  Meditations  on  the  Old  Testament  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year."  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Randolph.  —  "  Christian  Life  a 
Response ;  with  other  Retreat  Addresses  and  Sermons."  By 
G.  Congreve. 

Sport. — The  Badmingtou  Library :  "  Football "  and  "  Cours- 
ing and  Falconry."  "The  Book  of  Golf  and  Golftrs  "  By 
H.  G.  Hutchinson.  With  contributions  by  Miss  A.  Pascoo, 
H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor,  H.  J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons.     With  77  portraits,  &c. 

Mk.  Mtjkray. 

Biography. — "The  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Borrow,  1803-1881."  By  Prof.  W.  J.  Kuapp.  With 
portrait  and  illustrations.  In  2  vols.  —  "A  Memoir  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck."  By  C. 
Kinloch  Cooke.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  In  2  vols. — 
"  Letters  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  late  Master  of  Balliol."  Edited 
by  E.  Abbott  and  Prof.  L.  Campbell.  —  "  Lumsden  of 
the  Guides."  By  General  Sir  P.  S.  Lumsden  and  G.  R. 
Elsmie.-"  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D."  By  Rev.  H.  L. 
Thompson.  —  "  The  Letters  of  Lord  Byron."  Vol.  III. 
1814-1816.—"  The  Naval  Pioneers  of  Australia."  By  L.  Becke 
and  W.  Jeffery.  With  portraits  and  illustrations. — "  A  Memoir 
of  Edward  Meyrick  Goulbum.  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Norwich." 
By  the  Rev.  B.  Compton.  With  portrait.  —  "Haunts  and 
Hobbies  of  an  Indian  Official."  By  M.  Thornhill. — "  The  Life 
of  Admiral  Sir  William  Mends."  By  B.  S.  Mends.  With 
portraits  and  illustrations. — "Notes  from  an  Indian  Diary." 
By  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff.  In  2  vols.—'  •  A  Memoir  of 
Richard  Durnford,  D.D."  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Winchester.  With  portraits  and  illustrations. — '  ■  Memoir  and 
Correspondence  of  Susan  Ferrier."  Edited  by  J.  A.  Doyle. 
With  portraits.—"  Sir  Robert  Peel— from  1827  to  his  Death  in 
1850."  Edited  by  C.  S.  Parker.  With  portraits,  &o.  In  2  vols.- 
"The  Life  of  Sir   George  Pomeroy-Colley— 183J-1881."     By 


Lieut. -General  Sir  W.  P.  Butler.     With  portrait,  maps,  and 
illuttrationa. 

Trawl,  Adventure,  li-c.—"  The  Yangtse  Valley  and  Beyond." 
By  Mrs.  Bishop.- '  Asiatic  Htudie«."  By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
In  2  vols.- "Funafuti;  or,  Three  Months  on  a  Remote  C..ral 
Island."  By  Mrs.  E.  David.  With  illustraaon*.— "  The  WalU 
of  Constantinox'le  :  Studies  on  the  Topo^rapby  of  the  Byzantine 
City  and  Adjacent  Objects  of  Interest."  By  A.  Van  Milliugen. 
With  plans  and  illustrations.  —  "  A  Cotswold  Village ;  or. 
Country  Life  and  Pursuits  in  Gloucestershire."  By  J.  A. 
Gibbs.  With  many  illustrations.  —  "  Through  the  Storm  : 
Pictures  of  Life  in  Armenia."  By  A.  Nazarbek.— New  Hand- 
books: "Warwickshire."  "  Rome  and  the  Cam  jiagrna."  New 
edition  (sixteenth).  Revised  by  N.  Young.  With  94  maps 
and  plans.  ' '  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire."  Almost  entirely 
rewritten.     With  maps,  &o. 

Science. — "Early  Chapters  in  Science."  By  Mrs.  Awdry. 
With  numerous  illustrations. — Mr.  Murray's  Progressive  Science 
Series:  "River  Development."  Illuotrated.  By  Prof.  I.  C. 
Russell.  "  Volcanoes."  By  Prof.  Bonney.  —  "  Preparatory 
Geography  for  Irish  Schools."  By  J.  Cooke.—  "  A  Short  History 
of  Astronomy."  By  A.  Berry.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
— "  Chapters  from  Aristotle's  Ethics  for  English  Readers."  By 
J.  H.  Muirhead.— "  The  Five  Windows  of  the  Soul."  By  E.  H. 
Aitken. 

Theology. — "The  Place  of  Miracles  in  Religion."  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Southampton.—"  The  Prayer  Book  and 
the  Christian  Life."  By  C.  C.  Tiffany.  —  "An  Expo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans."  By  the  Rsv.  C.  Gore. 
Vol.  I.,  chaps,  i.-viii.— "  Church  Troubles  and  Common  Sens*;." 
By  A.  Hayward.    New  edition.     Edited  by  C.  Sayle. 

Messrs.  C.  Aetiiur  Pearson,  Limitkd. 

General. — "  Tunisia  and  the  Modern  Barbary  Pirates  :  With 
a  Chapter  on  the  Vilayet  of  Tripoli."  By  H.  Vivian.  With  over 
70  illustrations. — "  Impressions  of  America."  By  T.  C.  Porter. 
Illustrated  with  nearly  50  stereoscopic  views  and  other  draw- 
ing^.— "The  CyclopjDdia  of  Home  Arts."  Edited  and  compiled 
by  M.  Marks.  With  illustrations,  models,  and  practical 
designs. 

Ficti'm.—"  Fortune's  my  Foe."  By  J.  B.  Burton. — "  Athel- 
stane  Ford."  By  A.  Upward. — "Tbe  Vibart  Affair."  By 
G.  M.  Fenn.— "  The  Newspaper  Girl."  By  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Williamson.- "The  Hermits  of  Gray's  Inn."  By  G.  B. 
Burgiu. — "  Da\-id  Harum:  a  Story  of  American  Life."  By 
E.  N.  Westcott.  —  "  Rosalba."  By  O.  P.  Rayner.  —  "The 
Golden  Sceptre."  By  G.  H.  Tuornhill.— "  A  Little  Legacy, 
and  other  Stories."  By  L.  B.  Walford.— "The  Knight  of 
•  King's  Guard.'  "  By  E.  Martin.  —  "  A  Millionaire's 
Daughter."  By  P.  White. —  "  Francois  the  Valet."  By 
G.  W.  Appleton.— New  Volume  of  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte. 
— "A  Strange   Executor."     By  B.  Coll. — "Calumnies."     By 

E.  M.  Davy.—"  At  a  Winter's  Fire."  By  B.  Capes.— "  Trans- 
gression." By  S.  S.  Thorburn.— "The  Mystery  of  the 
Medea."  By  A.  Vaughan.—"  Jock's  Ward."  By  Mrs.  H. 
Martin.— "  Spies  of  the  Wight."  By  H.  Hill.— "  Tandra." 
By  A.  Quantock. — "  Knaves  of  Diamonds  :  being  Tales  of  Mine 
and  Veld."  By  G.  Griffith.—"  A  Pauper  Millionaire."  By  A, 
Fryers.— "  Hands    in  the    Darkness."       By    A.    Golsworthy. 

The  "  Isobel "  Handbooks  :  Several  new  volumes. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 

"The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone."  Edited  by  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid,  with  contributions  by  Canon  MacColl,  Rev.  W. 
Tuck  well,  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  M.P.,  H.  W.  Lucy,  A.  J.  Butler, 

F.  W.  Hirst,  and  A.  F.  Robbins.— '  The  Garden  of  Swords :  a 
Story  of  the  Siege  of  Strasburg."  By  Max  Pemberton.  -Cheap 
editions  of  works  by  F.  R.  Stockton:  "The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Horn."  "  Mrs.  CUffs  Yacht."— Vol.  I.  of  "  Tbe  New 
Penny  Magazine." — Completion  of  "  The  Queen's  Empire." 
— "  The  Shellback ;  or,  at  Sea  in  the  "Sixties."  By  A.  J.  Boyd. 
—Cheap  edition  of  "  Cassell's  Popular  Educator." — "The 
Law  and  History  of  Copyright  in  Books."  By  A.  Birrell,  M.P. 
—"Wild  Life  at  Home:  How  to  Study  and  Photograph  It." 
By  R.  Kearton. — "In  Danger's  Hour;  or,  Stout  Hearts  and 
Stirring  Deeds."— Little  Folks  Midsummer  Volume  for  1899. 

Cassell's  Magazine  Half -Yearly  Volume.  —"The  Year- 
Book  of  Treatment  (1899)." 
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Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Belles-lettres,  Tnwel,  A-c. — "  Shakespeare  in  France."  By  M. 
Jusserand.  —  "A  Literary  History  of  Ireland."  By  Dr.  D. 
Hyde. — "  The  Welsh  People :  their  Origin,  Language  and 
History."  Edited  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
on  Land  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  By  Prof.  J.  Ehys  and 
D.  B.  Jones,  M.P. — ■"  Roman  Life  under  the  Cajsars."  By 
Prof.  E.  Thomas.  —  "  History  of  Jewish  Literature."  By 
I.  Abrahams. — "The  Literary  Remains  of  Norman  Neruda." 
Edited  by  his  Wife. — "The  Kingdom  of  the  Ba-Rotsi,  Upper 
Zambesi.  '  By  Capt.  Bertrand.  Translated  by  A.  B.  Miall. — 
"Johnson  Club  Papers."  By  various  hands.— "  Realism,  a 
Paradox."  By  D.  M.  Haylings.  —  "  The  British  Army." 
Translated  by  A.  Sonnenschein  from  the  German.  —  "  The 
Complete  Poems  of  Mathilde  Blind." — A  new  edition  of  W.  B. 
Yeats's  "Poems." 

History  and  Biography. — "  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia." 
By  H.  B.  George. — "  The  History  of  the  Laws  and  Courts 
of  Hong  Kong."  By  J.  W.  Norton  -  Kyshe.  —  "  Fifty 
Years  of  the  History  of  the  Republic  in  South  Africa,  1795- 
1845."  By  Dr.  J.  C.  Voigt.—"  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early 
Valois  Queens."  By  Mrs.  C.  Bearne.— "  The  Story  of  the 
Maine"  By  Capt.  C.  D.  Sigsbee.— "  The  History  of  Corsica." 
By  L.  H  Caird.  —  Three  volumes  of  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations":  "China."  By  Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas.  "Modern 
England  under  Queen  Victoria."  By  J.  McCarthy.  "Modern 
Spain  (1788-189S)."  By  M.  A.  S.  Hume.  —  "  A  Child's 
History  of  Spain."  By  L.  Williams. — "  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
the  Sidney  Family."  By  P.  Sidney. — "  Piers  Gaveston  :  a 
Chapter  of  Early  Constitutional  History."  By  W.  P.  Dodge. — 
"  Masters  of  Medicine"  series:  "  Claude  Bernard."  By  Dr. 
M.  Foster.  -  "  Pioneers  of  the  Mountains."  By  F.  Gribble. — 
"  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  "  series  :  "Admiral  Phillip:  the 
Founding  of  New  South  Wales."    By  L.  Becke  and  W.  Jeffery. 

Fiction. — "  Daisy,  and  other  Stories."  By  W.  S.  Maugham  — 
"  All  in  the  Downs."  By  J.  Kent.— "  By  Creek  and  Gully  : 
stories  of  Bush  Life,  Prose  and  Verse."  By  Australian  Writers 
in  England.  Edited  by  Mrs.  L.  Fisher. — "  For  Better  or 
Worse." — "Marguerite  de  Roberval."  By  T.  G.  Marquis  — 
"The  White  Olive,  and  other  Stories."  By  Rev.  C.  Casey.— 
"I,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One."  By  Amelia  E.  Barr.— 'The 
Mad  Parson  of  Hool."  By  Lord  E.  Hamilton. — "Aneroestes 
the  Gaul."  By  E.  M.  Smith —"  An  Earthly  Fulfilment." 
By  J.  R.  Watson. —  "  Life's  Peepshow."  By  Miss  H.  R. 
Russell. — "Lally  of  the  Brigade."  By  Miss  L.  McManus. — 
"The  Vision  of  Milli  the  Slave."  By  L.  Becke.- The  first 
three  volumes  of  the  "  Overseas  Library  "  :  "Thelpane,  and 
other  Sketches."  By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  "  The 
Captain  of  the  Locusts,  and  other  Stories."  By  Miss  A. 
Werner.     "  Chloe  and  Yariko."     By  J.  Rodway. 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 

"  Sketches  from  Memory."  By  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.  With 
illustrations  by  the  Author. — "South  London."  By  Sir  W. 
Besant.  With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S  Walker,  and  118 
illustrations. — "Jerusalem:  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin." 
New  edition.  By  Sir  W.  Besant  and  E.  H.  Palmer.— " Reminis- 
cences." By  J.  McCarthy.  In  2  vols.  —  A  new  edition  of 
"Chaucer  for  Schools."  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis — Austin 
Dobson's  new  book  :  "  A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  &c."  With  2 
illustrations. — "  The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul :  being  the  Per- 
sonal Life  and  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey." 
By  J.  Milne.—"  The  British  Empire."  By  the  Right.  Hon.  Sir 
C.  Dilke,  M.P.  —  "  Bird's-Bye  View  of  Picturesque  India." 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Temple.—"  Comrades  All."  By  W. 
Mathams.  With  an  Introduction  by  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts. — A  new  edition  of  "  Th,e  Innkeeper's  Handbook." 
By  J.  Trevor  -  Davies.  —  "  Walford's  County  Families  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (1899)."— H.  Fry's  "  Royal  Guide  to  the 
London  Charities." 

Messes.  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier. 

"  Bible  Characters :  Ahithophel  to  Nohemiah."  Third  series. 
Completing  the  Old  Testament  Characters.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Whyte. — "  The  Christian  Minister:  His  Aims  and  Methods." 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Robertson. — "Among  the  Wild  Ngoni :  being 
some  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission  in 
British  Central  Africa."  By  W.  A.  Elmslie.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Lord  Overtoun.  Illustrated.  —  "Emeralds 
Chased  in  Gold ;  or,  the  Islands  of  the  North,  their  Story, 
Ancient  and  Modem."     By  J.  Dickson.     Illustrated. — "Fore- 


tokens of  Immortality."  By  N.  D.  Hillis. — "  The  Tabernacle 
and  its  Priests  and  Services,  Described  and  Considered  in 
Relation  to  Christ  and  the  Church."  By  W.  Brown.  Sixth 
edition. — "The  Culture  of  Christian  Manhood."  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Sallmon. — A  presentation  edition  of  "In  His  Steps  ;  or 
'What  Would  Jesus  Doh'"  By  C.  M.  Sheldon.— "  One  of 
the  Two."  By  C.  M.  Sheldon.  — "The  Abiding  Law:  Twelve 
Addresses  on  the  Ten  Commandments."  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Aitker. — "Andrew  Melville  "  in  the  "Famous  Scots"  series. 
By  W.  Morison. — "The  Origins  of  Scottish  Presbytery:  an 
Historical  Sketch.'"  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart.— "  Private 
James  FyfFe :  a  Story  of  the  Boys'  Brigade."  By  H.  Reid. — 
"  Letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford."  Selected  from  the  edition 
edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bonnar. 

The  CAMBRrDQE  University  Press. 

Theology,  Classics,  <fcc. — "  Codex  Bezie  Cantabrigipnsis,"  a 
fac*imile  edition. — "  An  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment." By  Prof.  Swete.  —  "The  Story  of  A/iikar  and  his 
Nephew  Nadab."  Edited  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis  and  Dr.  R. 
Harris. — "  Greaory  of  Nazianzus."  Edited  by  Canon  Mason. 
— "Codex  Purpureus  Petropolitanus."  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  S.  Cronin. — "  Palladius,  the  Lausiao  History  (II)."  By 
Dom  C.  Butler. — "  The  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels."  By  F.  C. 
Burkitt. — "The  Hisperica  Famina  and  their  Literary  Con- 
geners." Edited  by  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinsou. — "  Herondas — The 
Mimes."  Edited  by  W.  Headlam. — "  Two  Greek  Grammars  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Nolan.— 
"Cambridge  Compositions,  Greek  and  Latin."  Edited  by  A. 
Hind  and  Mr.  Hicks — "  Longinus  on  the  Sublime."  Edited 
by  Prof.  Roberts. — "  Sophocles — The  Fragments,"  in  Prof.  Jebb's 
edition.  —  '  Dialectorum  Italicarum  Exempla  St-lecta."  By 
Prof.  Conway. — "  The  Early  Age  of  Greece."  By  Prof.  Ridge- 
way,  &c. 

Mathematics  (Dill  Science. — Vol.  II.  of  the  "  Collected  Mathe- 
matical Papers,"  by  Prof.  Tait ;  and  of  "  The  Scientific  Papers 
of  the  late  Prof.  Adams." — Scientific  papers  by  Lord  Rayleigh, 
the  late  Dr.  Hopkinsou,  and  Prof.  O.  Reynolds.^''  The  Strength 
of  Materials."  By  Prof.  Ewing. — "  A  Treatise  on  Geometrical 
Optics."  By  R.  A.  Herman. — "  The  Resources  of  the  Sea,  as 
shown  in  the  Suient'fic  Experiments  off  the  Scottish  Shores." 
By  Prof.  W.  C.  Mcintosh. — "  Fauna  Hawaiiensis."  Edited  by 
Dr.  D.  Sharp  :  Vol.  I.,  Part  I..  "  Hymenoptera  Aculeata,"  &c. 

History,  ifcc— "The  Early  History  of  English  Poor  Relief." 
By  Miss  E.  M.  Leonard.  —  "  Records  of  the  Borough  of 
Leicester."  Edited  by  Miss  M.  Bateson. — "  A  History  of  the 
Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races."  By  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 
— "  The  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  1815-71."  By 
J.  W.  Headlam.— "  The  French  Monarchy.  1483-1789."  By 
A.  J.  Grant.— "Scotland."  By  Dr.  P.  H.  Brown.— "  The 
Colonisation  of  South  America."  By  E.  J.  Payne. — "  The 
Eastern  Question."  By  Prof.  S.  Lane-Poole. — "Biographical 
History  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College."  Compiled  by  Dr.  J. 
Venn,  Vol.  II.,  1714-1897. — Many  other  works  announced  by 
this  Press  are  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Daeton  &  Co. 

"  Christ  in  the  City  :  some  Elements  of  Reliaion  in  Common 
Life."  By  Rev.  H.  B.  Ottley.— "  The  Sinner's  Restoration." 
By  Prof.  T.  Green —"  Salvation  by  Jesus."  By  J.  Adderiey.— 
"  The  Life  of  the  Waiting  Soul  in  the  Intermediate  State." 
By  Canon  84nderson.  Fourth  edition  —  "  Banners  of  the 
Christian  Faith."     By  the  Bishop  of  Stepney. 

The  Clarendon  Press. 

Part  I.  of  "The  Peshitto  Version  of  the  Gospels."  Edited 
by  Mr.  Gwilliam. — "  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books 
of  Kings."  By  Mr.  Burney. — "A  Concordance  of  the  Proper 
Names  in  the  Septuagint.  '  By  Mr.  Rcdpath.  —  "  Studia 
Biblica."  Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  "Prof.  Sanday.— "  Samaritan 
Liturgies."  Edited  and  translated  by  A.  E.  Cowley.  — 
"  Eusebius,  Priopavalio  Evangelica."  Edited  and  translated 
by  Dr.  Gifford. — "  The  Oxyrhyuchus  Logia  and  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels."  By  Dr.  C.  Taylor.— "An  Introduction  to  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  By  Dr.  F.  Paget.— 
"  Legenda  Angliio."  Edited  by  Dr.  Horstman. — "Xenophon's 
Hellenica."  Edited  by  G.  E.  Underbill.  —  "  iEschylus." 
Edited  by  A.  Sidgwick.— "  Thucydides."  Vol.1.  Edited  by 
S.  Jones. —  "  Plato."  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  J.  Burnet.— 
"  Thesaurus  Syriacus."  Edidit  R.  P.  Smith.  Fasc.  X., 
Pars   II. — "A   Compendious   Syriac    Dictionary."      By  Mrs. 
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Margoliouth.  Part  III. —  "  Letters  of  Ricardo  to  Trower." 
Edited  by  J.  Bonar  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander.—"  Dryden's 
Critical  Essays."  Edited  by  Mr.  Ker.  -Second  series  of 
"  Studies  in  Dante."  By  Dr.  Moore.  —  "  Tlie  Works  of 
Moliere."  In  the  series  of  "Oxford  Poets "  and  in  miniature. 
—Vol.  V.  of  "  A  Summary  Catalof?ue  of  Bodleian  MSS."  By 
Mr.  Madan.— "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Anlitjuitics  in  the  Cyprus 
Museum."  By  L.  Myres  and  Dr.  O.  llichter.— "  Natural 
History  of  the  Musicil  Bow."  By  H.  Balfour.— "  The  Com- 
plete Works  of  John  Gower."  Edited  by  G.  C.  Macaulay.  - 
"  Modern  Land  Law."  By  Prof.  Jenks.— Vol.  VIL  of  •  Italy 
and  her  Invaders."  By  Dr.  Hodgkin. — Vol.  II.  of  Burnet's 
"  History  of  my  Own  Time."  E  iited  by  O.  Airy.  Part  XXII. 
of  "  The  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe." 

Messus.  a.  &  C.  Black. 

"  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Borne."  By 
the  late  Prof.  J.  Muirhead.  Revised  and  edited  by  H.  Goudy. 
— "  A  British  Rifleman:  being  the  Journals  and  Corrt-spoudeuce 
of  Major  George  Simmons,  Rifle  Brigade,  during  the  Peninsular 
War  and  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo."  Edited,  with  intro- 
duction, by  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Verner.  —  "  The  Quest  of 
Faith  :  being  Notes  on  the  Current  Philosophy  of  Religion." 
By  T.  R.  Saunders. — "The  Last  Link:  our  Present  Knowledge 
of  the  Descent  of  Man."  By  Prof.  E.  Haeckel.  —  "  Ex- 
ploratio  Evangelica."  By  Prof.  P.  Gardner. — "  Society  in 
Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  By  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Graham. — "The  Penycuik  Experiments."  By  Prof.  J.  C. 
Ewart. — "Book  of  the  Chase."  By  M.  Foa.  TransUted  by 
F.  Lees. — "  The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book  and  Directory, 
1899."  Edited  by  E.  Janes.  First  year  of  new  issue. — 
"Alfred  the  Great."  Containing  chapters  by  Sir  P.  Pollock, 
F.  Harrison,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Prof.  Oman,  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Earle,  Sir  C.  Markha'n,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  Besant.  Edited  by  A.  Bowker, 
ex-mayor  of  Winchester. — "  The  Mormon  Prophet."  A  Novel. 
By  L.  Dougall. — "  Cousin  Ivo."  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  A.  Dean. 
—Black's  Guide  Books:  New  Editions  for  1899:  "Harro- 
gate." "  Hastings  and  Eastbourne."  "  Ireland ";  and  Sections. 
"Kent."  "Liverpool  and  Environs."  "Scarborough  and 
Whitby."  "Where  Shall  W«  Go?"  "Cairo  of  To-day." 
"  O'Shea's  Guide  to  Sjiain  and  Portugal."     Eleventh  edition. 

Messrs.  Black  are  also  preparing  many  new  educational 
works. 

Messrs.  Sands  &  Co. 

" Loup-Garou !  "  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  —  "The  Procession 
of  Life."  By  H.  A.  Vachell. -"By  the  Grey  Sea."  By 
the  author  of  "An  Old  Marquise." — "  Nootka :  a  Tale  of 
Vancouver  Island."  By  Lord  G.  Gordon.  Illustrated.  - 
"The  Scarlet  City."  By  "Pott"  and  "  Swears."- -"  A 
Lucky  Dog."  By  W.  Sapte,  jun.— "The  Libretto."  By  R. 
Dircks. — "  Meroveoh."  By  C.  Hartley.  —A  new  work  on 
tactics,  entitled  "  Modern  European  Tactics."  By  Capt.  Balck. 
Translated  by  L.  R.  M.  Maxwell. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

"  The  History  of  South  America,  from  its  Discovery  to  the 
Present  Time."  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Adnah  D. 
Jones. — "A  Short  History  cf  Switzerland."  By  Prof.  E. 
Diindliker.  Translated  by  E.  f^alisbury.  —  "  The  Moorish 
Empire:  a  Historical  Epitome."  Bv  B.  Meakiu. — "A  Short 
History  of  Freethought."  By  J.  M.  Robertson. — "Dancing 
in  all  Ages."  By  Edward  Scott. — "  Eugenie,  Empress  of  the 
French."  By  Clara  Tschudi. — "  A  History  of  Utilitarianism." 
By  Prof.  E.  Albee.--"  Phenomenology  of  the  Spirit."  By 
G.  W.  F.  Hogcl.  Translated  by  J.  B.  Baillie.—"  Aristotle's 
Psychology,  including  the  Parva  Naturalia."  Translated  and 
eilitod  with  Coramontary  and  Introduction  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Hammond. — •"  A  History  of  Contemporary  Philosophy."  By 
Dr.  M.  Heinzo. —  "  Ethics."  By  Prof.  W.  Wundt.  Trans- 
lated from  the  second  Gorman  edition.  —  "Physiological 
Psychology."  By  Prof.  W.  Wundt.  Translated  by  Prof. 
E.  B.  Titchener. — "Rome's  Recruits."  Being  a  completely 
revised  and  rewritten  edition  of  "  Converts  to  Rome."  By 
W.  G.  Gorman. — ■"  Specimens  of  Bushman  Folklore."  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  J.  Blcek  and  Miss  L.  C.  Lloyd.— "  The  History  of 
England  in  Verse."  Edited  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson. — "The 
Scheming  of  Agatha  Konrick."  A  Novel.  By  R.  Eldridge. — 
"The  Economic  Foundation  of  Modem  Society."  By  Prof. 
A.  Loria.— "The  Social   Side   of  the  Reformation."      By  E. 


Belfort  Bax.— "  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Palmemton." 
By  K.  Marx.—"  Se<;ret  Dijilomatie  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  By  K.  Marx. — "An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Educational  Theories  in  England."  By  H.  T.  Mark. — "  An 
Advancrsd  German  Writer."  By  Prof.  K.  Meyer. — "  Fourth 
French  Reader  and  Writ<'r."  By  Prof.  H.  E.  Berthon.— "  A 
Welsh  Syntax."  By  Prof.  E.  Anwyl,  completing  the  author's 
"Welsh  Grammar  for  Schools." — ■  "  Prenoli  Conversjitions." 
By  Mile.  D.  de  St.  Mande.  -"  A  Practical  Handbook  on  Elocu- 
tion." By  R.  L.  I'atry.— "The  Public  Schools  Year  Book, 
1899."     T^nth  annual  issue. 

Messrs.  Sw/iu  Sonnenschein  also  announce  gome  im|>ortant 
science  text-books,  and  several  new  editions  in  the  "  Social 
Science"  series,  &c. 

Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

"  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  Dealing  with  its  Lang^nage, 
Literiture,  and  Contents,  including  the  Biblical  Theology. 
Edited  by  J.  Hastings.  Vol.  II.  will  contain  Prof.  Sanday's 
article  on  "  Jesus  Christ ";  "  Galatia,"  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay ; 
"Genesis,"  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle;  "God."  by  Prof.  A.  B. 
Davidson  and  Prof.  W.  Sanday ;  "  Holy  Spirit,"  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Swete;  "Incarnation,"  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Ottley;  "  Isaiah,"  by 
Prof.  O.  A.  Smith  ;  and  "  Israel."  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Barnes.— 
"The  Exde's  Book  of  Consolation  (Deuteronomy-Isaiah)."  By 
Prof.  E.  Konig.— •'  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament."  By 
Prof.  G.  B.  Stevens.—"  Bible  Studies."    By  Prof.  A.  Deissmann. 

Mr.  JoHif  Long. 

"  Frank  Redland,  Recruit."  By  Mrs.  C.  Kemahan— "  A 
Pair  Fraud."  By  Mrs.  L.  Cameron. — ■•'  Pursued  by  the  Law." 
By  J.  M.  Cobban. —  "A  Weaver  of  Runes."  By  W.  D. 
Burrard.— "Wicked  Rosamond."  By  M.  Sandeman. — "Oswald 
Steele."  By  E.  Berkley.  —  "  Cicely  Vaughan."  By  P. 
Davenant. — "  The  Silent  House  in  Pimlico."  By  F.  Hume.^ 
"Miss  Nanse."  By  S.  Tytler.  — "  From  the  Land  of  the 
Wombat."     By  W.  S.  Walker. 

Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co. 

"  Spinoza  :  His  Life  and  Philosophy."  By  Sir  F.  Pollock. — 
"  New  Letters  of  Walter  Savage  Landor :  Private  and  Public." 
Edited  by  S.  Wheeler. — "  Jeam  Jacques  Rousseau  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Spirit  in  Literature  :  a  Study  of  the  Literary 
Relations  between  France  and  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  By  Dr.  J.  Texte.  Authorised  translation  by  J.  W. 
Matthews. — "State  Trials:  Political  and  Social."  Selected 
and  Edited  by  H.  L.  Stephen. — "  A  History  of  Winchester 
College."  By  A.  F.  Leach. — "  S.  Ignatius  of  Loyola."  in 
"  The  Saints "  series.  By  H.  Joly.  Translated  by  M. 
Partridge.—"  S.  Louis."  By  M.  Sepet.  Translated  by  C. 
K.  Paul.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Tyrrell.  —  Maurice 
Maeterlinck :  "  Interieur."  Ti-anslated  by  W.  Archer.  "  La 
Morte  de  Tintagiles  "  and  "  Alladine  et  Palomides."  Trans- 
lated by  A.  Sutro. — ■"  Working  Women  in  Factories,  Workshops 
and  Laundries,  and  How  to  Help  Them."  By  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Tennant  and  Miss  M.  Wilson. — "'The  Heather  Field'  and 
'  Maeve.'  "  Two  Plays  by  E.  Martyn.  With  an  Introduction  by 
G.  Moore. — Spinoza:  "  Tractatus  de  latellectus  Emenda- 
tione."  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  W.  H.  White. — ^"  The 
Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Allighieri."  Translated  line  for 
line  in  the  terza  rima  of  the  original.  With  Notes.  By 
F.  K.  H.  Haselfoot.  -"  Omar,  the  Tf-ntnuker."  A  Romance 
of  Old  Persia.  Bv  N.  H.  Dole. —  "  Children,  Racehorses, 
and  Ghosts."  By  E.  H.  Cooper.—"  The  Black  Curtain."  By 
F.  H.  Longhead.—"  A  Son  of  the  Sea."  By  J.  A.  Barry. — 
"  Against  the  Tides  of  Fate."     By  J.  A.  Barry. 

Mb.  ELKiif  Mathews. 

"  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds."  By  W.  B.  YeiU.— "  Roses 
and  Rue."  By  A.  Furlong.—"  Zenobia."  By  R.  W.  Bond.— 
"  The  Garland."    Vol  II.  (five  parts  bound  together). 

Messrs.  Keoan  Paul,  Trench,  Tbubneb  &  Co. 

The  British  Empire  Series:  "India,"  "Africa,"  "Canada," 
"  Australasia,"  "  General,"  "  West  Indies."  —  An  edition 
de  luxe  of  Thomas  :i  Kempis :  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ." 
With  a  frontispiece  to  each  book,  and  title-page  and 
cover  designs  by  L.  Housman. — Vol.  VI.  now  ready:  "The 
History  of  the  Popes."    From  the  close  of  the  Middle  Agee. 
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Drawn  from  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
original  sources.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  L.  Pastor.  Edited 
by  Fr.  Antrobus,  of  the  Oratory. — "  A  manual  of  Catholic 
Thpology."  Based  on  "  Scheeben's  Dogmatik."  By  J.  Wilhelm 
and  T.  B.  Scannell.  Vols.  I.  and  II. — People's  Edition  of  the 
Sermons  of  Rev.  P.  W.  Robertson.  With  a  preface  by 
C.  B.  Robertson  and  an  introduction  by  Ian  Maclaren.  Com- 
plete in  five  volumes. — The  cheap  edition  of  "The  Pulpit 
Commentary  "  is  now  complete. — "  The  Tragedy  of  Calvary." 
Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Bolo. — "The  Morrow 
of  Life."  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Bolo.— 
"The  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China  of  MM.  Hue 
and  Gabet."  New  edition.  —  "General  Nursing."  By 
E.  C.  E.  Liickes. — "  A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century."  By  H.  A.  Beers. — An  historic 
novel:  "Wild  Humphrey  Kynaston."  By  H.  Hudson.— 
"  Shueypingsin."  A  Chinese  novel  re-told.  By  an  English- 
man.— Bibliography:  "  An  Index  to  the  Early  Printed  Books 
in  the  British  Museum  from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the 
Year  MD."  Part  IV.  By  R.  Proctor. — Volumes  of  Verse: 
"Short  Poems."  By  J.  OttweU.  "  Willow  Vale,  and  Other 
Poems."  By  H.Rose.  "  The  Epic  of  Humanity  :  or,  The  Quest 
of  the  Ideal."  Edited  by  an  Apologist.  "  Elizabethan 
Sonnet-Cycles  "  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Edited  by  M.  F  Crow. 
"  Songs  of  the  Spirit."  By  A.  Crowley.  "  The  Tale  of 
Arehais "  A  romance  in  verse.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  "The  Hill  of  Visions."  By  J.  H. 
Lenane  "  A  Drama  of  Two  Lives:  The  Snake-Witch,  A 
Canadian  Summer  Night,  and  Other  Poems."  By  E.  J. 
Chapman.  —  The  English  Bookman's  Library  :  "  English 
Embroidered  Bindings."  By  C.  Davenport.  "  A  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  Printing  in  England."  By  H.  R.  Plomer.  "  A 
History  of  English  Book  Collectors."     By  W.  Y.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards. 

"Russia  in  Asia:  a  Record  in  Growth  of  Empire  and  a 
Study  of  the  Ethics  of  Russian  Policy."  By  A.  Krausse.- 
"The  Human  Machine:  an  Inquiry  ioto  the  Divinity  of 
Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion, 
Education,  and  Politics."  By  J.  P.  Nisbet.  —  "  Francesco 
Crispi:  Insurgent,  Exile,  Revolutionist,  and  Statesman."  By 
W.  J.  Stillman.  —  "Genius  Loci:  Notes  on  Places."  By 
V.  Lee.  —  "The  Hooligan  Nights:  being  the  Life  and 
Opinions  of  a  Young  and  Unrepentant  Criminal."  Recounted  by 
Himself  and  set  forth  by  C.  Rook. —  "  Idylls  of  the  Sea, 
and  other  Marine  Sketches."  By  F.  T.  Bullen. — "  The  Parson's 
Handbook."  With  an  Intrcductoiy  essay  on  Conformity  to 
the  Church  of  England  by  Rev.  P.  Dearmer.— "  The  Effects 
of  the  Factory  System."  By  A.  Clarke. —  "The  Flowing 
Bowl :  a  Treatise  on  Drinks  of  all  Kinds  and  of  all  Periods, 
interspersed  with  Sundry  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences."     By 

E.  Spencer  ("Nathaniel  Gubbins  ").— "  The  Realms  of  Gold  : 
a  Book  for  Youthful  Students  of  English  Literature."  By 
J.  Dennis. — "  The  Open  Road  :  a  Little  Book  for  the  Wayside." 
— "  The  Little  Land  :  with  Songs  from  its  Four  Rivers."  By 
L.  Housman.  —  "  Milestones :  a  Collection  of  Verses."  By 
P.  Bannerman.^" Notes  on  Colour:  showing  how  the  Laws 
that  Regulate  Monochrome  can  in  most  cases  be  applied  to 
Colour  when  Painting."  By  W.  Clifton.  -  "  A  Duet :  with  an 
Occasional  Chorus."  By  Conan  Doyle. —  "Miss  Cayley's 
Adventures."  By  Grant  Allen.—"  No.  5,  John  Street."  By  R. 
Whiteing. — "  Morgan  Hailsham  ;  or,  A  Curious  Month."     By 

F.  C.  Const-vble. —  "  Contraband  of  War:  a  Tale  of  the 
Hispano  -  American  War."  By  M.  P.  Shiel.— "  '  God  Save 
England  1  '  :  The  Story  told  by  Gervase  Alard,  Baron  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  refute  certain  calumnies."  By  F.  Breton. — 
"The  Man  Between:  being  the  Record  of  a  Rare  Romance 
bound  up  with  Two  Hearts  and  a.  Treasure  Hunt."  By  R. 
Halifax. — "  Dinners  and  Diners."  By  Lieut. -Col.  Newnham- 
Davies. — "The Political Struwwelpeter."  Verse.  ByH.  Begbie. 
Illustrations  in  colours  by  F.  C.  Gould.  —  ' '  Michael 
Dred,  Detective  :  The  Unravelling  of  a  Mystery  of  Twenty 
Years."  By  M.  C.  Leighton  and  R.  Leighton. — "  Shanghaied  : 
a  Story  of  Adventure  on  the  Califomian  Coast."  By  F. 
Norris. — "  Mr.  Dooley  :  In  War  and  in  Peace." 

Mk.  David  Nrrr. 

The  Grimm  Library.  Vol.  XI. :  "  The  Home  of  the  Eddie 
Poems  :  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Helgi  Lays."  By 
Sophus  Bugge,  Membre  Correspondent  de  I'lustitut  de  Prance, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Christiania.  Revised  edition, 
with  a  new  Introduction  concerning  "  Old  Norse  Mythology  " 


by  the  Author.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  W.  H. 
Schofield,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University.  — ■  Northern 
Library.  Vol.  IV.:  "The  Saga  of  King  Sverri  of  Norway." 
Trapslated  by  J.  Sephton,  Translator  of  "  The  Saga  of  King 
Olaf  Tryggwason." — "  A  School  Hebrew  Grammar."  By  the 
Rev.  M.  Adler.  Forming  the  Second  Part  of  the  Author's 
Hebrew  Course,  the  first  portion  of  which,  "Elements  of 
Hebrew  Grammar,"  appeared  last  year. — "  Ecclesiastes."  A 
new  translation,  with  Critical  and  Exegetical  Notes  and  an  In- 
troductory Essay  upon  the  Influence  of  Greek  Philosophy  on 
Hebrew  Religious  Literature.  By  Th.  Tyler.  A  new  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition. — "  Babylonian  Influence  upon  Jewish 
Religion."  No.  I.:  "Jehovah,  and  the  Moon  God  of  the 
Babylonians."  By  the  Rev.  G.  Margoliouth,  of  the  British 
Museum. — "  Anna  Ruina."  A  nrama  in  five  acts.  By  Michael 
Field. — "Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  Contemporary  records  of 
her  Life  and  Reign,  selected,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  annotated  by  R.  S.  Rait,  of  New  College,  Oxford.  (No.  II. 
of  "  Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers.") 

Mr.  John  Lane. 

"The  Early  Work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley."  Edited,  with 
introduction,  by  H.  C.  Marillier. — "  FlorUegium  Latinum." 
Celebrated  passages,  mostly  from  English  poets,  rendered  into 
Latin.  ("Bodley  Anthologies.")  Edited  by  Rev.  P.  St.  J. 
Thackeray  and  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone. — "Poems  (complete)  of 
Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow." — "The  Laud  of 
Contrasts:  a  Briton's  View  of  his  American  Kin."  By  J.  P. 
Muirhead.— "  Both  Great  and  Small."  A  novel.  By  A.  E.  J. 
Legge. — '  A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years."  An  historical  romance. 
By  J.  Buchan.— "  Grey  Weather."  By  J.  Buchan.— "  The 
Mandate."  A  novel.  By  T.  B.  Russell.—"  The  Realist."  A 
novel.  By  H.  Flowerdew. — "Her  Woman's  Heart."  A  novel. 
By  V.  Wathen-Bartlett. — "Professor  Hieronimus."  A  novel. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  of  A.  Skram.  By  A.  Stronach 
and  G.  B.  Jacobi. — "  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  other  Prose  Fancies." 
By  R.  Le  Gallienne.— "Poems."  By  A.  B.  Miall.—" Poems 
of  Emile  Verhaeren."  Selected  and  rendered  into  English  by 
A.  Strettell. — "More."  By  Max  Beerbohoi. — "Shakespeare's 
Sonnets."  With  14  illustrations  and  cover  designed  by  H. 
Ospovat. — "The  Tompkins  Verses."  Edited  by  B.  Pain. 
—  "Fugitives."  Poems.  By  Winifred  Lucas.  —  "Two 
in  Captivity."  A  novel.  By  Vincent  Brown.  — "The  Wor- 
shipper of  the  Image."  A  tragic  fairy  tale.  By  R.  Le 
Gallienne. —  "The  Natural  History  of  Selbome."  By  Gilbert 
White.  Edited  by  Grant  Allen.  With  upwards  of  200  illus- 
trations by  E.  H.  New.  Uniform  with  •'  Walton's  Angler." 
To  be  issued  in  twelve  monthly  parts. — "My  Roses  and  How 

1  Grew  Them."  By  H.  Mi'lman  (Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton). 
With  an  illustration  by  E.  H.  New. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 

"Rouen."  By  T.  A.  Cook. —  "  Toledo."  By  Hannah 
Lynch. — "  Nuremberg."  By  C.  Headlam. — Temple  Classics  : 
"  De  Quincey."  Edited  by  W.  Jenold.  "  Tristram  Shandy." 
In  2  vols.  Editedby  W.  Jerrold.  "  Epictetus."  Mrs.  Carter's 
Translation.  In  2  vols.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  Carlyle's 
"  Past  and  Present."  Editedby  G.  L.  Dickinson.  Shelley's 
"Shorter  Poems."  Edited  by  Buxton  Porman.  Words- 
worth's "  Sonnets."  Edited  by  Prof.  G.  C.  Moore-Smith. 
—Temple  Edition  of  Scott's  Novels:  "  Redgauntlet,"  "The 
Betrothed,"  "The  Talisman,"  "Woodstock,"  "The  High- 
land Widow  and  the  Pair  Maid  of  Perth."  In  2  vols. 
— The  Temple  Dickens:  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  In  S  vols. 
"  Oliver  Twist."  In  2  vols.  "  Dombey  and  Son."  In  3  vols. 
"Barnaby  Rudge."     In  2  vols.     "Old  Curiosity  Shop."     In 

2  vols.— The  Haddon  Library.  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  B.  Dewar 
and  the  Marquess  of  Granby  :  Sir  Edward  Grey's  book  on 
"Ply  Fishing." — Dean  Hole's  "Treatise  on  Gardens." — Dr. 
Bie's  "  History  of  the  Pianoforte  and  Pianoforte  Players." 
— Dr.  Carpenter's  book  on  "Insects." — ^"The  Elements  of 
Phonetics  "  is  almost  ready  for  publication. 

Messrs.  Htttchinson  &  Co. 

"  A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan."  By  Mrs.  Fraser. — "Nel- 
son's Friendships."  By  the  late  Mrs.  H.  Gamlin.— "  Disciples 
of  ^sculapius."  By  the  late  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson.—"  Inti- 
mate China."  By  Mrs.  A.  Little. — "Famous  Ladies  of  the 
English  Court."  By  Mrs.  A.  Richardson. — "The  Story  of 
Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria."  By  P.  Gerard.—"  An  Introduction 
to  Stellar  Astronomy."     By  W.  H.  8.  Monck.     With  illustra- 
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tions.— "What  Dress  makes  o!  Us."     By  D.  Quigley.— "  The 
Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray."     By  L.  Melville. 

Fiction.—"  A  Double  Thread."  By  Miss  T.  Fowler.— "The 
Passion  of  Rosamund  Keith."  By  M.  J.  Pritchard.--"  Iris  the 
Avenger."  By  F.  M«rryat.— "  Well,  after  All."  By  P.  Moore. 
—"The  Kingdom  of  Hate."  By  T.  Gallon.— "The  Untold 
Half."  By  "Alien." — ■'•  A  Semi-detached  Marriage."  By  A. 
Kenealy.— "  The  Guardians  of  Panzy."  By  D.  Wyllarde. — 
"  A  Dash  for  a  Throne."  By  A.  W.  Marchmont.  Illustrated 
by  D.  M.  Smith.—"  An  Old  Rogue's  Tragedy."  By  RiU.— 
"  A  Queen  of  Atlantis."  By  F.  Aubrey.  Illustrated  by  D.  M. 
Smith. — ■"  Samuel  Boyd,  of  Catchpole  Square."  By  B.  L. 
Farjoon.— "  Morals  of  the  Midlands."  By  Mrs.  E.  Kennard.-  • 
"On  the  Edge  of  a  Precipice."  By  M.  A.  Dickens. — "The 
Trials  of  Mercy."  By  Mrs.  Darling-Barker. — "  The  Blunder 
of  an  Innocent."  By  E  M  Albauesi. — "  Fire  and  Tow."  By 
G.  E.  Mitton.— "The  Vision  Splendid."  By  F.  Bright  and 
K.  Machray. 

ME8.SR3.  Horace  Maksuall  &  Son.s. 

Dr.  J.  Parker's  "  Studies  in  Texts." — Dr.  A.  McLaren's 
"  A  Rosary  of  Christian  Graces."—"  His  Mother's  Portrait." 
By  M.  G.  Pearse. — -"  Australasia  Illustrated."  Elaborately 
illustrated  and  edited  by  the  Hon.  A.  Garran  — "  Sketches  and 
Incidents  of  the  Maori  War."  By  Dr.  M.  Grace. — Prof. 
Dowden,  Dr.  E.  Caird,  and  Sir  G.  Birdwood  have  written  in- 
troductions for  the  first  three  volumes  of  E.  E.  Speight's 
New  English  Series.  These  are  the"  Temple  Reader,"  '•  Selec- 
tions from  Wordswortli's  Poetry,"  and  Lamb's  'Adventures 
of  Ulysses."  Forthcoming  volumes  of  the  series  are  :  "  Stories 
from  the  Sagas."  Edited  by  E.  E  Speight  and  A.  F.  Major, 
■with  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  York  Powell.  "The  New 
English  Poetry  Book"  and  "The  Junior  Temple  Reader." 
Edited  by  E.  E.  Speight.  "  The  Story  of  Beowolf."  Trans- 
lated and  adapted  by  Miss  C.  Thomson. 

Messrs.  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

"Danton:  a  Study.''  By  H.  Belloc. — "Fragments  of  an 
Autobiography."  By  P.  Moscheles. — "  The  Life  of  George 
Miiller  of  Bristol."  By  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson. — "  Temperance 
Reform."  By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar.— "The  Life  of 
F.  W.  Crossley."  By  J.  R.  Harris. — "The  Modern  Papacy 
from  the  Church  of  England  Standpoint."  By  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Dearden. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co. 

"  Dinah  Kellow."  By  C.  Hare.—"  The  Crui.se  of  the  Golden 
Wave."  By  W.  N.  Oscar.-"  Athletics."  By  W.  B.  Thomas. 
With  chapters  by  R.  R.  Conway,  A.  C.  M.  Croome,  G.  8. 
Robertson,  C.  N.  Jackson,  and  W.  M.  Fletcher. — "Hockey." 
By  J.  N.  Smith  and  P.  A.  Robsou.  With  chapters  by  S. 
Christopherson,  H.  C.  Cromber,  T.  Burman,  F.  Terras,  R  E. 
Knowles,  H.  M.  Tennant.,  Dr.  L.  Williams,  C.  Connah.  F.  deL. 
Solbe,  E.  G.  S.  Hose,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  A.E.W.H.A  — 
"Tennis  and  Racquets."  By  E.  H.  Miles. — "Small  Boat 
Sailing."  By  E.  F.  Knight. — "Militarism."  By  G.  Ferrero. 
Translated  by  Miss  H.  Zimmern. — ^"  Messiah  Cometh."  By 
Canon  Jelf. — "Work  and  Life:  a  Study  of  the  Social  Problem." 
By  J.  A.  Hobson. — "Manila  and  the  Philippines."  By  Miss 
M.  A.  Hamm.  —  "  The  Woman  as  Citizen."  By  E.  M. 
PhUlipps.— "  A  Diary  of  St.  Helena  :  1816  to  1817.  "  By  Lady 
P.  Malcolm. 

Messrs.  Skeffington  &  Son. 

"The  Very  Bond  of  Peace."  Brief  meditations  on  the 
ministry  of  love.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Keightley.— "  The  Sorrows 
of  the  King."  Devotional  studies.  By  Rev.  R.  E.  Hutton. — 
"  Lessons  from  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  for  Modem  Life."  By 
Rev.  S.  C.  Lowry.^"  Divine  Guidance."  By  Rev.  M.  B. 
Williamson.— "  Sermons."  By  Rev.  A.  E.  P.  Grey.— "  The 
Angels  of  God."  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnson.— "  The  Church's 
Message  to  Men."  Six  sermons  to  men.  By  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Canon  Gore,  Bishop  Mylne,  Rev.  E.  M.  Blackie, 
Prof.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  and  Dean  Hole.—"  The  Church 
and  Her  Accusers  at  the  Present  Crisis."  Six  addresses.  By 
the  Rev.  Canon  J.  Hammond. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

"  A  Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic."  By  F.  G.  Jackson.  In  2 
vols.  Illustrated. — "Japan  in  Transition."  By  J.  S.  Ransome. 
Illustrated. — "  Through  China  with  a  Camera."  By  J.  Thom- 
son. Illustrated. — "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress."  With 
portrait  of  the  late  Empress  of  Austria. — "  King  Carol "  (King 


Charles  of  Roumania).  With  an  Introduotion  by  H.  Whitmaa. 
— "  Enchanted  India."  By  Prince  Karageorgevitcb.  "When 
the  Sleeper  Wakes."  By  H.  G.  Well*.— "The  Span  o'  Life."  By 
W.  McLennan  and  J.  N.  Mcllwraith.  -"The  White  Woman." 
By  W.  E.  Tiiebuck.  —  "  Willowwood."  By  E.  Miller.  - 
'•Cromwell's  Own."  By  A.  Paturgou.  —  "Ragged  Lidy." 
By  W.  D.  Howells.  —  "  HtufT  o'  the  ConKience."  By  Mri.  L. 
Ttiicknesse. 

Messrs.  O.  P.  PimrAM's  Sons. 

"  History  of  the  Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  State*." 
By  C.  H.  Butler.—'  History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands." 
Vol.  II.  By  Prof.  P.  J.  Blok.— "The  Civil  War  on  the 
Border."  Part  II.  By  W.  J.  Britton.  —  "  Bismarck  and 
the  New  German  Empire."  By  J.  W.  Headlam. — "  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans."  By  C.  Firth.—  '  The 
West  Indies.'  By  A.  N.  Fiske.— "A  Life  of  Paul  Jones." 
By  J.  Barnes.—"  The  United  States  Naval  Academy."  By 
P.  Benjamin.— "  Israel  Putnam."  By  W.  P.  Livingstone.— 
"  Roman  Africa."  By  G.  Boissier. — ■"  Industrial  Cuba."  By 
R.  P.  Porter.  —  "  Proportion  and  Harmony  in  Line  and  in 
Colour."  By  G.  L.  Raymond. — ■"  Our  Insect  Friends  and 
Foes."  By  B.  8.  Cragin.  — "  Nature  Studies  in  Berkshire." 
By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Adams.--"  Ornamental  Shrubs."  By  L.  D. 
Davis. — "Dante  Interpreted  for  Students."  By  E.  Wilson. — 
"  Islam  in  Africa."  By  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Atterbury.— "  Methods 
and  Problems  of  Spiritual  Healing."  By  H.  W.  Dresser. — 
"  A  Century  of  American  Statesmen."  By  M.  C.  Tyler.— 
"  Theodore  Beza,  the  Counsellor  of  the  French  Reformation." 
By  H.  M.  Baird. 

Messrs.  Seratice  &  Paton. 

"  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine."  By  Grertrude  Atherton.— "  The 
Uncalled."  By  P.  L.  Dunbar.— "  Little  Masterpieces":  This 
series  gives  the  most  characteristic  short  pieces  of  the  authors 
representeil,  in  eAch  case  with  an  introduction,  and  as  frontis- 
piece a  photogravure  portrait.  The  authorised  text  is  used  in 
all  cases.  Vol.  IV.,  'Lord  Macaulay."  Vol.  V.,  "Thomas 
Carlyle."  To  be  followed  by  others.—"  Waverley."  With 
sixteen  full-page  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock.-"  Faith :  a 
Story  of  Saint  Forth."     By  J.  H.  Harris. 

Messrs.  Gay  &  Bird. 

"  My  Invisible  Partner."  By  T.  8.  Denison.— "  The  Miracles 
of  Anti-Christ."  By  Selma  Lagerlof,  author  of  "The  Story 
of  Gosta  Berling,"  authorised  translation  by  P.  B.  Flach. — 
"  A  History  of  the  American- Spanish  War."  By  the  War 
Leaders.  General  Garcia  will  describe  the  Cul)an  Side  of  the 
War ;  Capt.  Sigsbee  recommends  Lieut.  Holman  to  describe 
the  Maine  Disaster ;  Major-General  Shafter  describes  the 
Santiago  Campaign  ;  Capt.  Evans,  of  the  Iowa,  describes  the 
Santiago  Naval  Battle  ;  Capt.  Whitney,  of  General  Miles's  staff, 
describes  the  Porto  Rico  Campaign;  Capt.  Taylor,  of  the 
Indiaiui,  will  write  on  the  Blockade  of  Cuba ;  Lieut.  Calkins 
will  describe  Dewey's  Victory  (Lieut.  Calkins  stood  beside  Com- 
modore Dewey  on  the  bridge  of  the  Ilympia  during  the  entire 
battle,  and  took  his  orders) ;  Major-General  Wood  will  write 
on  the  Rough  Riders  and  the  Government  of  Santiago ;  M»jor- 
General  Merritt,  Commander  of  the  Forces  at  Manila,  will 
write  up  that  Campaign ;  Major-General  Miles  will  describe 
the  Work  of  the  Army  as  a  Whole ;  Hon.  J.  D.  Long,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  will  describe  the  part  taken  by  the  Navy  ; 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  will  write  on  What  the  War  Teaches 
from  the  English  Standpoint. 

Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons. 

"  Selam  :  Tales  of  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  Life  and 
Manners."  A  translation  from  the  German  of  M.  Mrazovic. 
By  Mrs.  Waugh. — "The  Nameless  Castle."  By  M.  Jokai. 
Translated  by  S.  E.  Boggs.  "  Some  Norfolk  Worthies."  By 
the  late  Mrs.  H.  Jones.  •  A  Stolen  Idea"  By  E.  Godfrey.— 
"  The  Desire  of  Their  Hearts."     By  M.  Parker. 

Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co. 

"A  Study  of  Colloquial  and  Literary  French."  By  P. 
Shaw-Jeffery.  —  Schiller's  "  Jugendjahre."  Annotated  by 
Hanby  Crump. — "  Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry."  By  Prof. 
A.  Reychler.  —  "Electric  Wiring,  Fittings,  Switches,  and 
Lamps."  By  W.  P.  Maycock  —  ' Electric  Traction."  By 
J.  H.  Rider. — "  Inspection  of  Railway  Material."  By  G.  R. 
Bodmer. — "  How  to  Become  a  Locomotive  Engineer."  By  B. 
McDonnell. 
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CLARENDON  PEESS,  OXFORD. 


Vol.  II.,  pp.  xxviii.  +  848,  demy  8vo,  halE-roan,  14s. 

HISTORY  of  the  NEW  WORLD  called  AMERICA. 

Book    II.      A-horiginn!     Amerira    (continued).       By    EDWARD    JOHN 
PAV  NB,  Fellow  of  University  College. 

Vol.  I.  already  published,  18s. 

Book  I.  The  DiBCoyeiy.    Book  11.,  Part  I.,  Aboriginal  America. 


ECCLESI^        OCCIDENTALIS       MONUMENTA 

JURIS  ANTIQUraSIMA :  CANONn,\I  ET  CONOILIONIIM  GR/ECO- 
NUM  INTKRPRETATIONES  LATINS.  Edi(Ut  0.  H.  TURNER,  A.SJ,, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Part  I.  of  Fasc.  I.    lOs.  6d. 

Canohes  Apostolobuu  Nic^iroBUK  Pateum  Sobscbiptiosbs. 


8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  7s.  Qd. 

HORAE  SYNOPTICAE ;  Contributions  to  the  Study 

of  the  Synoptic  Problem.    By  the  Rev.  Sir  JOHN  C.  HAWKINS,  M.A., 
Hod.  Canon  of  St.  Albane. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  Bections  of  the  work  is  the  very  careful  study  of  linituirts 
which  leads  the  Author  to  conclude  that  the  tradition  which  assigns  the  third  Gospel  and 
the  Acts  to  the  same  authorship  is  trne."— Spectator. 


With  20  Facsimiles  and  a  Table  of  Alphabets,  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  Ctl. 

THE  PALAEOGRAPHY  of  GREEK  PAPYRI.     By 

FREDERICK  G.   KENYON,  MA.,  Assistant  Keeper  of   Manuscripts, 
British  Museum. 


Second  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Rewritten,  with  Facsimiles 
and  Illustration.s.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  12k,  6d. 

THE    ATTIC    THEATRE:    a  Description  of  the 

Stage  and  Theatre  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  Dramatic  Performances 
at  Athens.  By  A.  E.  HAIGH,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Hertford,  and 
Classical  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 

New  York  A'atton.— "  All  the  latest  literature.  German,  French.  English,  and  American, 
on  the  stage  (iiiestiou  and  on  the  architecture  of  theatres  explored  is  here  represented  with 
great  completeness — The  whole  treatise  is  brought  up  to  date  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner," 


Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

PROLEGOMENA  to  ETHICS.    By  the  late  Thomas 

HILL  GREEN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  Whyte's 
ProfeBHor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by 
A.  C.  BRADLEY,  M.A. 


8vo,  cloth,  price  lOe.  6d. 

STUDIES  in  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  By  Thomas 

ERSKINE  HOLLAND,  D.C.L. 

Law  ^fa{}<t^ine  and  Iteview.—"  A  valunhlei  serltrB  of  lectures  ani  articles.  ...It  would  bo 
superfluous  to  praise  in  detail  the  terse  lucidity  of  Prof.  Holland's  pages ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  them." 


THE 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  back,  7s.  63. 

EDUCATIONAL     SYSTEMS    of    GREAT 


liRITAIN  and  IRELAND.    By  GRAHAM  BALFOUR,  M.A. 

Bditcational   Reconl  — "  In    view    of    approachiu?    legislation,   this  book  will  be   quite 
Dvaluable." 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

KING   ALFRED'S  OLD   ENGLISH  VERSION   of 

BOETHIUS  DE  CONSOLATtONE  PHILOSOPHIAE.  Edited  from  the 
MS8,,  with  Introduction,  Critical  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  WALTER 
JOHN  SEDGEFIELD,  M.A.  Melbourne.  B.A.  Cantab. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  Thousandth  Anniversary  of 
King  Alfred's  death,  this  edition  of  his  most  important  work  is  opportune  (the 
last  edition  was  published  thirf.y-five  years  ago),  giving  as  it  does  for  the  first 
time  the  full  text  of  the  oldest  MS.  as  far  as  its  damaged  state  allows.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  important  the  Old  English  Boethius  is  for  a 
right  understanding  of  King  Alfred's  aspirations  and  his  conception  of  the 
kingly  ideal. 

Royal  4to,  21  pages  of  Letterpress,  with  46  Collotype  Plates,  half  bound, 
17s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MASTER  E  S.  and  the  "  ARS  MORIENDL" 

A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Engraving  during  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
By  LIONEL  OUST,  P.S.A..  M.A.,  Tiinity  College,  Cambridge,  Director 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

yotesand  (Juerie$,—"  In  a  short  and  emineiitlj-  seiviceaMe  introduction.  Mr.  Oust  supplies 
all  information  concerning  matters  of  detail,  variations,  &c..  which  the  student  can  require. 
.  .  The  beauty  of  execution  is  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  noble  Clarendon  Press,  of  which 
scholars  and  book-lovers  are  alike  proud." 


Fill!  CLARSNDOy  PBSSS  CATALOGUES  pott  fret  on  application. 


ENBY  .FBOWDE,  London,  Edinburgh,  GlaFgow  and  New  York. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,   March  g, 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Brnce  (A.  B.),  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews   (Clark)    7/8 

Bri^K8  (0.  A),  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture 

(Clark)  12/0 
Sandford  (Right  Rev.  C.  W.),  Confession  :    What  the  Church  of  England 

Teaches (Macmillan)    -/O 

Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church :  Vol.  IX.,  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  John  of  Damascus. 
Vol.  XIIL,  Gregory  the  Great,  &c (Parker  &  Co.) 

POETRr,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Hauptmann  (G.),  Lonely  Lives,  and  The  Weavers.    Translated  by  Mary 

Morison (Heinemann)  each  1/6 

Matmns  (Lady),  Salvape (Nutt)  1/0 

Newman  (E.),  A  Study  of  Wagner (Dobell)  12/0 

Fnrlong  (A.),  Ruses  and  Rue  (Mathews)  2/« 

Jones  (H.  A.),  The  Triamph  of  the  Philistines (Macmillan)  2/8 

HISTORY  AMD  BIOGRAPHY. 

Farrer  (W.),  The  Chartulary  of  Cockersand  Abbey (Chetham  Society) 

Lecky  (VV.  B.  H.),  Introduction  to  **  Democracy  and  Liljerty."     Printed 

separately (Longmans)  2/0 

'^Belloo  (H.),  Dantou:  A  Study (Nisbet)  16/0 

Douglas  (Prof.  R.  K.),  China  (Unwin)  6/0 

Brown  (P.  H.),  H'story  of  Scotland.    Vol.1 (Can-b.  Univ.  Press)  6/0 

*'  Onyx,"  A  Reported  Change  in  Religion  (Arnold)  3/8 

Moscheles  (F.),  Fragments  of  An  Autobiography   (Nisbet)  10/6 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  A  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty 

(Methuen)  6/0 

Wilson  (Sir  A.),  A  Diary  ot  St.  Helena  (Inncs)  6/0 

Jones  (A.  D.),  The  History  of  South  America (Sdnnenschein)  10/6 

EDDCATIONAL. 
One  Hundred  Stories  for  Composition  iu  Alternative  Versions 

(Blackwood)    1/3 
Lynden-Bell  (Oapt.  C.  P.),  A  Primer  of  Tactics,  Fortification,  Topography, 

and  Military  Law (Blackwood) 

Toke  (N.  E.),  French  Historical  Studies (Blackwood)    8/6 

Campbell  (D.  H.),  Lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Plants 

( The  Macmillan  Co.)    4/0 
Low(W.  H.)  and  Wyatt  (A.  J.),  Tte  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English 

Literature (Clive) 

Loane  (G.  G.),  De  Vigny's  "Cinq  Mars" (Macmillan)    2/8 

Monck  (W.  H.  S.),  Introduction  to  Stellar  Astronomy    (Hutchinson)    3/6 

Gunther  (J.  H,  A.),  A  Mannal  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Grammar 

(Walters) 
TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan.    Two  vols. 

(Hotchinson)  32/0 
MtSCELLANBOns. 
Annual  Be  art  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In»titution 

to  Julsi,  1808 (Government  Printing  Oflice,  Washington) 

N  Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  A  History  of  British  India.    Vol.  I (Longmans)  18/0 

N  M'Allen  (J.  E.  B.),  The  Principles  ot  Book-Keeping  (Methuen)    2/0 

Davenport  (C.  B.),  Experimental  Morphology.    Part  II (Macmillan)    9/0 

Richmond  (M.  E.),  Friendly  Visiting  Amongthe  Poor (M-icmillan)    4/6 

^  Lajori  (F.),  A  History  of  Physics    (Macmillan)    7/6 

Edwards  (W.  N.),  The  Beverages  We  Drink (Ideal  Publishing  Co.)    1/0 

The  Case  for  Sunday  Closing (Ideal  Publishing  Co.)    1/0 

De  Campigneulles  (Rev.   V.),  Observations  Taken  at  Dumraon,  Behar, 

India,  During  Eclipse  of  22nd  January,  1808    (Longmans)  net  10/6 

The  United  Tempimnce  Qnzette.    180J  (Ideal  Publishing  Co.) 

WilHng's  Press  Guide.     1899 (Willing)    1/0 

The  Official  Tear  B  ok  of  the  Church  of  England    (S.P.O.K.)    3/0 

Atkin  (F.),  Reminiscences  of  a  Temperance  Advocate 

(Ideal  Publishing  Co.)    1/0 
NEW  EDITIONS. 

Halliburton  (W.  D.),  Handbook  ot  Physiology    (Murray)  14/0 

Thomson  (James),  The  City  ot  Dreadful  Night (Dobell) 

Scott  (Sir  W.),  Redgauntlct.    Two  vols (Dent)each    1/8 

Sheldon  (0.  M.),  Richard  Bruce 1/0 

Whyte-Melville  (G.  J.),  Market  Harborough  (Ward,  Lock) 

Jackson  (J.),  A  Practical  Arithmetic (Sampson  Low)    4/0 


Mes.srs.  Macmillan  are  about  to  re-issue  Mr.  M.  D. 
Chalmers's  book  on  Local  Oovemment,  re-written  by  Dr.  Blake 
Odgers. 

A  NEW  and  cheaper  edition  in  one  volume  of  Mr.  J.  E.  C. 
Bodley's  France  will  very  shortly  by  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan, 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR    NOVELS 

FEANCES  HODGSON  BUENETT. 


The  Play  entitled  A  LADT  of  QUALITY, 

which  the  Auihweit  haa  hated  on  her  tii'o 
well-known  Novels  mentioned  helow,  and 
which  has  been  most  favourably  received 
in  the  United  States,  drawing  large 
audiences,  is  notu  being  performed  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  being  first  presented  to  the 
London  public  on  the  8th  of  March,  1890. 

NEW   EDITIONS   OF   THE   NOVELS 

ABE  NOW   READY  AT   ALL   LIBRARIES   AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 

FIFTEENTH    THOUSAND. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Gs. 

HIS  GRACE  of  OSMONDE :  being 

d  Story  of  that  Nobleman's  Life  omitted  from  tbe 
Nan-Ativo  jfivun  to  the  World  of  Fashion  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Ladv  of  Quality."    By  FRA.NCK8 
HODGSON  BURNKTT. 
"•  His  Grace  of  Osmonde'  Hupplies  the  first  instance 
within  our  kuowleilpo  in  which  a  story  has  been  de- 
liberately told  a  second  time  from  a  different  point  of 
viewbyits  author  without  losing  any.or,  at  m-  st,  any 
more  than  a  little  of  its  primal  interest  and  charm." 

Literature, 
TWENTY-FIRST    THOUSAND. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  ^Wt,  6b. 

A   LADY  of  QUALITY :  being  a 

most  CuriouK,  hitherto  unknown.  History,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerataff,  but  not  presented 
to  the  World  of  Fashion  through  the  jia^en  of 
"  The  Tatler,"  and  now  for  the  first  time  Written 
Down.  By  PRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 
Title-Page  in  Hod  and  Black,  with  Vignette  and 
Etched  Frontispiece  from  Original  Drawings  by 
Lancelot  Speed. 

Crown  8vo,  oloth  gilt,  38.  6d. 

HAWORTHS.  By  Frances  Hodgson 

BURNETT. 
*'  A  delightful  novel,  written  with  all  the  power  and 
imagination  of  the  gifted  author."— fler//ord  Titnes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

THROUGH  ONE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. IJy  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 
*'  The  book  i%  full  of  good  thinm.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  quote  a  tithe  of  tbem.  In  fact,  we  have 
not  the  space  to  quote  at  all.  We  long  to  describe  the 
inauguiution  of  the  new  Presidents,  '  the  liar,  the 
forger,  the  thief;  the  model  of  virtue  and  probity,  the 
soul  of  honour.'  As  a  picture  of  Washington  society, 
as  we  have  seen  it  and  known  it,  tbe  book  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  may  he.'*— Standard. 

Small  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Od. 

THAT    LASS    o'    LOWRIE'S :    a 

Lancashire  Story.      By    FRANCES    HODGSON 

BURNETT.    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 

**  In  *  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's '  Mrs.  Burnett  haa  given 

us  the  most  exquisite  creation  of  a  woman  that  has 

ever  been  in  Qctiou."—}Vhiter' s  Journal. 


FAVOURITE  FLOWERS  of  GARDEN  and 

GREENHOUSE  '»  >mw  publUlnd  mmplete 
in  4  volt,  medium  8r»,  rluth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
jt'3  net ;  in  4  vi>lt.  medium  Hro,  half- 
murocco,  gilt  top,  £3  \'i».  net. 

FAVOURITE  FLOWERS  OF 
GARDEN    AND    GREENHOUSE. 

By  EDWARD  STEP,  F.L.8. 

The   Cultural    Directions    Edited   by 

WILLIAM  WATSON,  F.R.H.S., 

Assistant  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kow. 

lllnstrated  with  818  superb  Coloured  Plates,  drawn 

and  coloured  with  minute  care  direct  from 

the  actual  living  plants. 

Opinions  of  tha  Praaa. 

Tht  AT II  E.VJ:  IJ.H  nf  April  9. 1899,  tav$  .— 

"  We  have  here  a  useful  (KX)k  of  reference,  and  not 
a  mere  pretty  book  which  conveys  Utile  or  no  infor- 
mation  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  strongly 

to  the  notice  of  the  amateur  and  lover  of  flowers." 
The  TIMES  sans:— 

"  Every  one  is  intei-ested  in  garden  and  greenhouse 
(lowers,  and  the  four  handsome  volumes  entitled 
'Favourite  Flowers  of  Garden  and  Greenbonse'  will 
find  many  patrons." 

Tlte  STANDARD  sayt:- 

"  The  volumes  are  all  alike  in  their  interest.    The 
pictures  awsken  many  a  pleasant  memory  of   old 
times  to  those  who  have  drifted  into  cities  ;  they  will 
be  coveted  by  all  and  purchased  by  many." 
The  DAILY  CHRONICLE  sous  :— 

"  We  wish  that  everybody  who  takes  pride  in  his 
garden  could  afford  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  work.  So 
much  disappointment  would  be  avoided,  so  much 
labour  saved,  and  so  much  greater  in  proportion 
would  be  the  results. 

SERIES  1.  AND  II. 

In  sqaare  f cap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  round  corners,  7s.  6d. 

each  ;  and  in  morocco,  10s.  6d.  each. 

WAYSIDE   AND   WOODLAND 
BLOSSOMS 

A  Pocket  Guide  to  Brilifh  Wild  Flowers. 

By  EDWARD  STEP. 

Each  containing  136  Coloured  and  13  Black-and-Whita 

Plates. 

The  First  anil  Second  Series  of  these  Handbooks 

practically  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  British  Wild 

Flowers  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  ordinary 

Botanist.  

Crown   8vo,   cloth.    Is. 

LOUDON'S 
AMATEUR  GARDENER: 

.1  Guide  a/  to  what  nhuuld  he  Done  in  a  Garden  in 

each  Month  of  the  I'car, 

Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  ROBINSON,  F,L.B. 

AMATEUR  GARDENINQ  says.— 

"  The  directions  given  are  such  as  will  be  useful  to 

;  those  to  whom  gardening  is  a  relaxation,  after  busi- 

<  noss  fatigues,  and  the  book  is  specially  suited  to  the 

!  needs  of  the  London  garden   lover,  whose  Limited 

I  practical  experience  will  be  sulliciently  supplemented, 

!  by  this  simple  and  handy  guide,  to  tide  him  over  the 

;  difficulties  besotting  the  beginner  and  ensure  to  him 

the  greater  enjoyment  of  his  hobby." 


POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Second  Edition.   Jn«t  publii-hed.   (  town  svo,cl(ith,8i-. 

JOHN    GILBERT,    YEOMAN:    a 

Romance   of    the    Coinmonwealth.      By    R.   G. 
80AN8. 
"  This  is  a  novel  of  high  order,  and  we  commenu  It 
tc  I  the  redectliig  literary  community." 

DuliliH  Irish  Timtt. 
"  The  bonk  would  do  no  discredit  even  to  the  glHed 
hand  of  Stanley  Weyman."— P«opi«. 

"  All  lovers  of  a  stirring  historical  noyal  shoaU  read 
this  work."— I'ort  Oazettt. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fls. 

THE    HEPSWORTH    MILLIONS. 

Bv  CHRISTIAN  LYS. 

"  For  a  long  railway  journey,  or  km  a  companion  on 

a  wet   day,  we   can   oon&dantly  recommend   'Tbe 

Hepsworth  Millions.'  "—Derby  Mercury. 

NEW  VOLUME  WI  THE  AUTHOE  OF  "SCABLBT 

AND  STEEL." 

RED  OOAT  ROMANCES.     By  E. 

LIVINGSTON     l'Rl-;SCUTT.       Illustrated     by 

Richard  Simpkin.     Grown  8vo,  cloth  gUt,  gilt 

top,  3s.  8d. 

"  There  is  hnmour  and  character  as  well  as  a  toocb 

of  quiet  pathos  in  these  seven  tales  of  garrison  life. 

Among  the  best  of  them  are  "  Corporal  by  Purchase, 

"Judgment   by  Default,"  "The  Blue-Eyed  Babe," 

and  '■  Poor  Little  Jacky."    All  of  them  hare  heart, 

all  of  them  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Tornmr 

Atkina,  and  all  are  worthy  to  bo  read."— I^ofljr  Mail, 

POPULAE    BE-ISBITE    OF 
MR.    MARSHALL    MATHER'S     WORKS. 

Crown  S>'".  cloth  gilt,  3s.  fid.  each. 

LANCASHIRE    IDYLLS.      By 

MARSHALL  MACHRR. 
The  .4<»«na!i<»>  says:  "The  simplest  story  in  the 
world,  yet  told  with  a  force  and  delicacy  that  for  the 
nonce  raise  into  poetry  the  trivial   and  crery-day 

incident." 

THE    SIGN    of   the   WOODEN 

8HO0N.    By  MARSHALL  MATHER. 
The  Bookman,    in  the  Series  of  Articles  on  Now 
Writers  refera  to  "The  Sign  of  the  Wooden  Shoon 
as  one  "  of  the  truest  and  most  pathetic  intflrp"^'*- 
tions  of  the  character  of  a  locality  which  has  bean 

published 'The  Sign  of  the  Wooden  Shoon  '  waa 

not  written  to  order,  but  because  of  a  passion  that 
was  on  him  to  speak  for  the  folk  whom  he  had  learned 
to  love." 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 
38.  Od.  eaob. 

THE    SHUTTLE    of   FATE.     By 

C.    MASTERS.     With  Original  lllastrations  by 
Lancelot  Siiecd, 

THE    DUCHESS    LASS.       By 

C.  MASTERS,  Author  of  "  The  Shuttle  of  Fate." 
With  Original  IllustiTitiona  by  Lancelot  Speed. 

THE  WORLD'S  COARSE  THUMB. 

By  O.  MASTERS.     With  Original  Illnatrationa 

by  Lancelot  Speed. 
The  Scotsman  says :  "  Miss  Masters  is  evidently  at 
home  in  Lancaidiire.    Her  new  novel  is  dcllghtfal...... 

exhilarating  in  it*  freshness  and  vi^jour,  healthy  and 
homely  in  its  theme,  and  singolarly  unpreasive  In  tte 
pictures  of  life  and  scenes." 


NOW  BEADY,  NEW  EDITION. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  668  pp.,  7s  ed.,  containing  30,(KI0 

Quotations  and  a  moat  complete  Classified  Index. 

Dictionary    of    Quotations 

From  Ancient  and  Modern,  English 
and  Foreign  Sources. 

Including  rhniKew,  Mottoes,  Maxiu:s,  Proverbs,  Defini- 
tions, Aphorisms,  and  Sayings  of  Wise  Men,  in  their 
bearing  on  Life,  Literatui-e)  Speculation,  Science, 
Art,  Religion,  and  Morals. 
Selected  and  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  WOOD, 
Editor  of  '*  Nuttall's  standard  Dictionary.'* 
*'  Never  before  have  materials  so  widespread  Ijeen 
collated  into  a  single  volume,  and    the  work    has 
besides  tbe  uni»iue  di&tinction  of  including  something 
like  a  representative  collection  of  quotations  from  the 
modern  writings  whicu  hitherto  have  liai'dly  been  laid 
under  tribute  for  such  a  purpose  at  all." 

Liverpool  Courier. 


NEW  AND   THIRD   REVISED   BDmON. 

488  lUoatrations. 

Crown  Bto,  oloth  gilt.  Illustrated,  38.  6d. 

HERALDRY : 
Ancient  and  Modern. 

Including  BOUTELL'S   HERALDRY.    Edited  and 
Revised,  with  Additions,  by  S.  T.  AVKLING. 

In  compliance  with  repeated  demands,  it  has  been 
decided  to  re-issue  this  well-known  manual.  The 
work  gives  an  account  of  the  oi-igin  and  progress  of 
Heraldry,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
and  describes,  in  a  simple  yet  interesting  manner,  the 
significance  of  heraldic  symbols,  from  the  badge  of 
the  chieftain  to  the  insignia  of  the  orders  of  chivalry. 
Tne  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  describes  coats 
of  ai'ms,  crests,  monograms,  seals  and  their  append- 
ages, and  contains  a  carefully  compiled  glossary. 


NOW  BEADY,  NEW  EDITION. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  486  pp.,  7s.  8d.    With  an 

Explanatory  Table. 

Scale's  Dictionary  of 

English  Synonyms 

Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressions. 

Designed  as  a  Practical  Guide  to  Aptness  and 

Variety  of  Phraseology. 

Beviaed  and  Enlarged  by 

GEORGE  H.  H0WI80N,  LL.D. 

The  Author's  aim  has  been  to  present  at  a  single 

glance  the  words  or  modes  of  speech  which  denote 

the  same  object  or  express  the  same  idea  with  only 

slight  shades  of  difference. 


A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  MAY  BE  HAD  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS. 
London:  TKEDEKICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  Chandos  House,  Bedford   Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  New   York. 
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MR.  JOHN  LONG'S 

NEW  LIST. 


To  he  published  on  Mar        16  simultaneously  in 

London  and     eio  York. 

MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  FAIR  FRAUD 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Difficult  Matter,"  &c. 
In  cloth  gilt,  68.] 

THE    FIRST   EDITIOV   OF   1,750   COPIES 

EXHAUSTED  DAY  OP  PUBLICATION. 

THIRD    LARGE  EDITION    NEXT   WEEK. 

FRANK  REDLAND, 

RECRUIT. 

By    Mrs.    COULSON    KERNAHAN, 
Author  of  *'  Trewinnot  of  Guy'a." 
In  cloth  gilt,  tis] 

The  Litcyavy   World  — "  With  much  by-play  and 
an  endle^>s  flow  of  incident,  a   charmina:   story    is 

delightfully  told The  climax:  is  worthy  of   any 

recent  novel,  while  the  conclusion  is  masterly." 


1,500   COPIES   SOLD  PRIOR  TO  ISSUE. 
SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

PURSUED  BY  THE  LAW. 

By  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN, 
Author  of  ••  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  »S:c. 
In  cloth  gilt,  es.] 

SARAH  TYTLER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MISS  NANSE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mrs.  CarmicbaerB  Goddesses,"  &c. 
In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.] 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  EIBBON  BERKLEY. 

OSWALD  STEELE. 

In  cloth  gilt,  Cs.J 

*a*  A  novel  on  Ritualism  and  the  Marriage  pro- 
blem. **  Eibbon  Berkley."  the  Author,  is  the  assumed 
name  of  a  lady  who  formerly  was  a  prominent 
])olitical  speaker.  A  book  of  hers,  published  anony- 
mously a  few  years  ago,  reached  a  sale  of  close  on 
100,000  Copies. 


MINA  SANDEMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

WICKED  ROSAMOND. 

In  cloth  gilt,  68.] 

The  Ath€n(sum.—*'  Her  latest  novel  is  the  beat  that 
we  have  seen.  The  story  is  good.  The  worldly 
mother  and  her  daug-hter  are  well  described." 

Scotsman. — *'  Her  character  is  drawn  with  no  little 
power." 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER 
(Philip  Davenant), 

CICELY  VAUGHAN. 

In  cloth  gilt,  6a.] 

The  World.—"  A  strong  and  interesting  story,  which 
commands  attention.  Her  character,  her  crime,  and 
her  fate  are  admirably  treated.  The  end  of  the  story 
is  very  striking." 

Glasgow  Herald, — '*  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  power  displayed  in  the  work.  The  narrative 
exercises  a  profound  fascination  upon  the  reader." 

FERGUS  HUME'S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

THE  SILENT  HOUSE 

IN  PIMLICO. 

By  the  Author  of  "  TheMystory  of  aHanBomCab,"  &c. 
In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.]  [_Next  week. 


FIFTH  EDITION. 

FATHER  ANTHONY. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
In  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Ouardian.—**  A  most  excellent  story  excel- 
lently told,  and  one  which  we  commend  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  our  readers.  The  novel  is 
vivid,  and  full  of  life  and  colour,  and  the  characters 
of  the  two  priests,  Father  Anthony,  the  delicately  brefl, 
pure-souled  gentleman,  and  Father  John  Oroly,  the 
jovial,  homely,  but  not  leas  sincerely  pious  man  of  the 
people,  are  drawn  with  singular  charm  and  sym- 
pathy. ' 

London :  JOHN  LONG,  tf,  Ghandos  Street,  SJirand. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  GO'S  LIST. 


In  3  vols.      Vol.  I.— INTR0DUCT6rY  TO  TBE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  ENaLISH  IN  THE  SPICE 
ARCHIPELAGO  (1623).    With  4  Maps.    8vo,  18s. 

A   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH    INDIA. 

By    Sir    WILLIAM    WILSON    HUN   ER,    K.C.S.I.,    M.A.,    LL  D , 

A  Vice-President  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society, 

"  Every  page  of  the  volume  si)eak>^  of  diligent  research.  Everywhere  presides  a  sober,  calm  judgment. 
A  fascinating  story  of  prowess  and  skill ..  .  told  with  great  clearness  and  vividness,  and  with  a  wealth  of 
incident  which  the  adventure-novelist  must  envy." — The  Tidus. 

"It  changes  the  popular  perspective.  With  the  historic  s-nse— which  is  as  rare  as  the  poetic  sense— 
our  author  is  gifted  in  an  exceptional  degree.  Hia  history,  if  it  fullils  the  promise  of  its  beginning,  will 
prove  to  be  the  British  Indian  history  which  has  never  yet  been  written,  and  which  we  have  been  wailing 
for." — Daily  News.  ^ 

ON  MONDAY  NEXT.      8vo,  ISs. 

ENGLAND    IN   THE   AGE    OF   WYCLIFFE. 

By  GEORGE  MA^OAULAY  TREVBLYAN,  B.A , 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


ON  MONDAY  NEXT.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 

LIFE   OF   DANTON, 

By  A.  H.  BEESLY. 

With  Porti-ait  of  Danton,  his  Mother,  and  au  Illustration  of  the  Home  of  his  Family  at  Arcis. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY." 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT.    Svo,  10s.  (ill. 

FRANCIS    TURNER    PALGRAVE 

His  Journals,  and  Memories  of  His  Life. 
By  GWENLLIAN  F.  PALGRAVE. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustration. 


NEW         VEL  OF  AFRICAN  LIFE  BY  MR.  H,  RIDER  HAGGARD. 


SWjALLOW 

Story   o     the    Greai^    Trek. 
By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  8  Pull-Page  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.     Crown  Svo,  8s. 


A 


"  This  story  of  '  The  Great  Trek  '  shows  that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  not  lost  his  cunning,  and  that  he 
is  still  able  to  write  as  interesting  a  story  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book ; 
and  tbe  climax  is  capitally  worked  up  to." — African  Beview. 


THE      B-A.I3I»ffI]SrT03Sr      LlBR,A.K,"5r. 

FOOTBALL. 

ON  MONDAY  NEXT.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY.— By  MONTAGUE  SHEARMAN.    THB  ASSOCIATION  GAME Bv  W.  J.  OAKLEY  nnd 

G.  O.  SMITH.  THE  RUGBY  UNION  OAME.-By  FRANK  MITCHELL;  with  other  Contri- 
butions by  R.  B.  MAONAGHTEN,  M.  C.  KKMP,  J.  E.  VINCENT,  WALTER  CAMP,  ami  A. 
SUTHERLAND. 

With  18  Plates  and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

%*  The  Volume  on  "ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL"  in  the  "Badminton  Library"  was 
ftnt  iggued  in  April,  1887.  "ATHLETICS"  was  issued  separately,  revised  and  enlarged  in 
November,  1808.  "FOOTBALL"  is  now  issued  separately,  largely  re-written, and  nearly  all  the 
illustrations  being  new. 

EARLY   ITALIAN  LOVE   STORIES.     Taken  from  tbe 

Originals  l)y  UNA  TAYLOR.    With  13  Ulnstiatious  by  Henry  J.  Ford.     Crown  tto,  15s.  net. 

THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY.    By  Arthur  Shadwell, 

M.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER'S  WORKS.     NEW  VOLUME. 

INDIA :   What   can  it  Teach  us  ?     By  the  Right  Hon. 

Professor  F.  JIAX  MULLER.     Cheap  Re-issue.     Crown  Svo,  ."-. 

OBSERVATIONS    TAKEN     at    DUMRAON.    BEHAR, 

INDIA,  during  the  Eclipse  of  January  22,  1898,  by  a  Party  of  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Western 
Bengal  Mission.    By  Rev.  V.  DE  CAMPIGNEULLES,  S.J.    4to,  10s.  ed.  net. 


other    Tales.    By  S 

"The  Honour  of  Savelli,"  &c.    With 


THE    HEART    of   DENISE,    and 

LEVETT-YEATS,  Author  of  "The  Chevalier  d'Auriac, 
Frontispiece  by  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.    Crown  Svo,  os. 

TWO  MEN  0'  MENDIP.    By  Walter  Raymond,  Author  of 

"  Gentleman  Upcott's  Daughter,"  "  Tryphena  in  Love,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  68. 
"  This  is  a  story  which,  undoubtedly,  merits  very  high  praise.    It  is  by  far  the  best  thing  Mr.  Raymond 
has  yet  done." — Olasgow  Herald. 

''  There  are  no  jarring  notes,  no  strained  pathos  in  this  simple  story  of  a  father,  doomed  by  the 
inexorable  irony  of  fate  to  be  the  executioner  of  his  dearly  loved  and  only  daughter.  Set  in  a  serene 
English  landscape,  the  story  marches  to  its  close  with  all  the  inovitableness  of  an  jEschylean  tragedy." 

Spectator. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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The  Editor  will  mike  every  effort  to  return  rejected  contribution!, 
provided  a  sUtmi>ed  and  addressed  envelope  it  enclosed. 

Occasional  contributors  are  recommended  to  have  their  M8S.  type- 
written. 

The    Unknown    KipHng. 

Mr.  Kipling's  illness  brought  his  name  before  the 
huge  non-reading  public,  to  whom  he  is  a  stranger. 
Every  new8i)aper,  from  the  I'imen,  which  printed  the 
bulletins  of  his  health  on  its  leader  page,  down  to  the 
chameleon  evening  prints,  helped  to  satisfy  one  part  of  the 
nation  and  puzzle  another.  For  while  some  readers  were 
recalling  Mr.  Kipling's  life,  his  acts  and  words,  others, 
less  enlightened,  were  asking,  "  Who  is  Mr.  Kipling  ?  " 

A  representative  of  the  Academy  has  been  making 
inquiries  among  people  whose  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Kipling's  work  seemed  worth  ascertaining.  The  fol- 
lowing utterances  are  the  resu'  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  each  is  given  as  it  fell  n  the  lips  of  the  speaker, 
without  any  element  of  invention 

A     'Bos        RIVER. 

Arstin'  you  a  question,  sir,  '00  is  this  Mr.  Kilping  ? 

A  Tobacconist. 
Yes,  sir,    he's  one   of  the   greatest.     All  the  same,   I 
can't  say  that  I  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Kipling  till  he  had 

pneumonia. 

A  Prtjiterek. 

Mr.   Kipling!     Aye,   aye;    it's  nice   weather  for   sick 

folks.     He's  an  American,  isn't  he,  sir  ? 

A  Man  Servant. 
A  great  loss,  sir,  I'm  sure.     And  so  sudden,  they  tell 
me.     No,   I  don't  read  the  papers  much  ;   I  only  know 
what  they  tell  me.     And  his  secretary  in  the  next  room, 
they  tell  me. 

A  Cabman. 

"  Like    to    see     he    Star  ? "   I    said    as    I    alighted. 
"  Kipling's  all  right."     The  cabman's  face  glowed  with 
interest  as  he  leaned  down  for  the  crumpled  pai)er.     "  I 
don't  seem  to  know  the  party,"  he  said. 
A  Polish  Waiter. 

Yes,  ver'  glad  Mister  Keepling  better.     0  yes,  I  haf  read 

some  of  dem — yes,  yes,  they  ver'  good — pot  Sienkiewicz, 

he  is  ze  man.     Haf  you  read  him  ? — no  ? — ach !     He  is  ze 

man. 

A  Charwoman. 

No,  sir,  I  never  read  his  books ;  a  bit  o'  Lloyds s  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon's  all  I  seems  to  get  time  for.  Suppose 
he's  a  grand  writer.  I  asked  my  brother  had  he  read  any 
of  his  pieces — said  he  had. 

A  Barber. 

Yessir  ;  papers  seem  to  think  he'll  get  over  it.  No,  sir  ; 
can't  say  I'm  a  great  book  reader.  Happen  to  know  when 
the  organ-grinder's  case  comes  on,  sir? — there's  a  romance, 
sir — I  hope  that  ain't  goin'  to  drop. 

A  Cheese.monoer. 
Quite  the  sensation,   sir;   wonder  if  they'd  make  the 
same  fuss  if  I  had  the  pnemonia — ha !  ha ! 


A  Club  Pobtbb. 

Sing'ler  how  pore  old  Lord  'Erschell — skatin' — pore  old 
man — fell  and  hurt  hisself — and  just  before  he  expired 
telegrarf ed  to  this  young  writin'  feller — what's  his  name  ? — 
Kipling? 

A  Soldier. 

No;  I  hardly  think  they  read  his  books,  but  they 
ought  to.  Not  the  privateB,  at  least.  Maybe  in  the  ser- 
geants' mess  and  among  the  orf  cers.  You  see,  a  young 
soldier  hasn't  the  time.  It's  only  seven  years,  and  he's  a 
lot  to  do,  and  he  likes  goin'  about  Ix)ndon.  I  dessay  on 
foreign  stations  they  read  his  books ;  but  not  here,  unless 
it's  a  song,  and  then,  maybe,  they  wouldn't  ever  arsk 
who  wrote  it.  Yes,  I've  read  a  bit.  Mulvaney? — no, 
not  that.  I  know  I  read  something  once.  Glad  he's 
getting  on  ?  Aye,  you  may  believe  that,  sir.  My  only 
fear  ia — when  he  knows  about  his  little  gel. 

A  Pol  eman. 

It  was  at  the  IsUng^n  Horse  Show.  I  sidled  up  to  the 
policeman  who  was  guarding  the  emergency  exit  to  the  ring. 
"They've  been  making  a  great  fuss  over  this  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Have  you  read  any  of  his  stories  ?  "  "  Oh, 
yes !  I've  read  them."      "  Do  you  suppose  he  invented 

them,  or  are  they "     "All  true,"  he  broke  in.     "I 

was  in  the  Navy  myself.  Better  job  than  this."  Just 
then  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  ring,  as  a  gentleman 
entered  from  beneath  the  Royal  box.  "That's  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,"  he  said;  "see  him?"  I  suggested  that 
he  looked  more  like  the  Duke  of  York.  "  Well,  I  knew 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Navy.  Talk  about  a 
stickler.  Why,  at  court-martial  he  couldn't  sentence  a 
man  out  of  his  own  'ed,  like  the  other  captains.  He  ha<l 
to  do  it  from  books." 

"  And  Mr.  Kipling's  books  are  read  in  the  Navy  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Oh,  yes  !  they  read  him  in  the  Navy.  When 
I  was  in  the  Navy  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  would  'ave  it 
that  our  flannel  shirts  must  look  white  on  parade.  You 
know  what  it  means  to  keep  flannel  white  after  washing 
in  salt  water.     Well,    do  you  know  what  we  did  ?     We 

pinned  on  a  flannel  dicky.     Larf,  why "     "  So  you 

really  think  Mr.  Kipling's  stories  are  not  invented  ? " 
I  interposed.  The  light  of  reminiscence  died  from  his 
eyes.  "Oh,  no!  all  true,"  he  said.  "The  public  reads 
him.     All  true." 


Froude  to  Thoreau. 

A  Still-Born  Book. 

Some  Uhpublisheid  Letters  of  Henry  B.  and  Sophia  E. 
Thoreau :  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  a  S/ill-Bom  Book  is 
the  title  of  a  handsomely-printed  volume  of  which  a  small 
edition  (150  copies)  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Marion 
Press,  Jamaica,  Queensborough,  New  York,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Jones,  who  by  his  biblio- 
graphy and  other  services  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
Thoreau  students.  The  "  still-born  book "  is  the  first 
edition  of  the  now  famous  Week  on  the  Concord  River,  the 
bulk  of  which,  some  700  copies,  were  returned  by  the 
publisher  as  unsaleable,  and  were  stacked  by  Thoreau  in 
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the  attic  of  his  father's  house  at  Concord,  as  described  by 
him  in  a  characteristic  passage  :  "I  have  now  a  library  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  volumes,  over  seven  hundred  of  which 
I  wrote  myself."  A  copy  of  this  edition,  as  Dr.  Jones 
tells  us,  "  now  finds  warm  welcome  to  the  selectest  of 
private  libraries  at  eighteen  dollars." 

It  was  a  desire  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  despised  and 
rejected  Weeh  that  brought  a  Michigan  reader  into  corre- 
spondence with  Thoreau  in  1856;  and  it  is  Thoreau's 
letters  to  this  western  admirer  that  are  now  printed  for  the 
first  time,  set  in  the  framework  of  a  racy  editorial  com- 
ment which,  unlike  most  efforts  of  that  sort,  greatly 
enhances  the  effect.  The  letters,  which  are  six  in  number, 
and  date  from  1856  to  1859,  are  of  no  special  significance, 
but  throw  an  interesting  aide-light  on  the  character  of 
the  writer — the  indomitable  spirit  of  simplicity  and  self- 
reliance  that  speaks  through  all  his  works.  Here  is  a  brief 
sentence  :  "I  should  consider  it  a  greater  success  to  interest 
one  wise  and  earnest  soul  than  a  million  unwise  and 
frivolous." 

Dr.  Jones's  volume  is  mainly  of  the  esoteric  order,  and 
appeals  rather  to  the  special  class  of  Thoreau  students 
than  to  the  general  reader;  it  contains,  however,  one 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  from  Froude  to  Thoreau  which 
is  of  wider  interest.  It  appears  that  Thoreau,  who  was 
known  to  Froude  through  Emerson,  had  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  Week,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  the  author  of 
The  Nemesin  of  Faith,  then  lately  published,  replied  as 
follows  : 

Manchester,  September  3,  1849. 

Dear  Mr.  Thoreau, — I  have  long  intended  to  write  to 
you,  to  thank  you  for  that  noble  expression  of  yourself  you 
were  good  enough  to  send  me.  I  know  not  why  I  have 
not  done  so,  except  from  a  foolish  sense  that  I  should  not 
write  until  1  had  thought  of  something  to  say  that  it 
should  be  worth  yom-  while  to  read.  What  can  I  say  to 
you  except  express  the  honour  and  the  love  I  feel  for  you  — 
an  honour  and  a  love  which  Emerson  taught  me  long  ago 
to  feel,  but  which  I  feel  now  "  not  on  account  of  his  word, 
but  because  I  myself  have  read  and  know  you." 

When  I  think  of  what  you  are — of  what  you  have  donu 
as  well  as  what  you  have  written — I  have  the  right  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  man  living  upon  this  earth  at  present 
whose  friendship  or  whose  notice  I  value  more  than  yours. 

What  are  these  words  !  Yet  I  wished  to  say  something — 
and  I  must  use  words,  though  they  serve  but  seldom  in 
these  days  for  much  but  lies. 

In  your  book  and  in  one  other  from  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Margaret,  I  see  hope  for  the  coming  world ;  all 
else  which  I  have  found  true  in  any  of  our  thinkers  (or 
even  yours)  is  their  flat  denial  of  what  is  false  in  the 
modern  popular  jargon ;  but  for  their  positive  affirming 
side  they  do  but  fling  us  back  upon  our  own  human  nature 
to  hold  on  by  that  with  our  own  strength.  A  few  men  here 
and  there  do  this,  as  the  later  Bomans  did  ;  but  viankind 
cannot,  and  I  have  gone  near  to  despair.  I  am  growing 
not  to  despair,  and  I  thank  you  for  a  helping  hand. 

Well,  I  must  see  you  some  time  or  other.  It  is  not  such 
a  great  matter  with  these  steam  bridges.  I  wish  to  shake 
hands  with  you  and  look  a  brave  man  in  the  face.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  but  congratulate  you  on  the  age  in  which 
your  work  is  cast :  the  world  has  never  seen  one  more 
pregnant.  God  bless  you ! — Your  friend  (if  you  will  let 
him  call  you  so),  J.  A.  Froude. 


Other  interesting  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  book — an 
entertaining  glimpse,  for  example,  of  the  whimsical  EUeiy 
Channing,  easily  recognised  under  the  mask  of  "X.  Y.  Z." 
The  true  and  tender  nature  of  Sophia  Thoreau  is  shown 
from  her  letters;  and  the  Appendix  preserves  a  valuable 
record  of  "  Two  Visits  to  Concord,  from  an  Old  Diary  " 
(presumably  that  of  Thoreau's  Michigan  correspondent), 
which  gives  a  picture  of  Thoreau-land  as  seen,  after  the 
master's  death,  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  pilgrims.  Of 
Thoreau's  literary  circle  there  will  soon  remain  but  a 
memory.  Both  Harrison  Blake  and  Daniel  Ricketson — 
the  "Mr.  B."  and  "Mr.  D.  E.  "  of  the  Letters— )x&\e 
recently  died,  and  EUery  Channing,  still  living  in  Concord 
at  an  advanced  age,  is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  Thoreau's 
compeers. 

Henry  S.  Salt. 


Tolstoi's  New  Book. 


Some  very  interesting  particulars  concerning  Tolstoi's 
new  novel  are  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott.  The 
title  is  Resurrection,  and  the  book  will  appear  weekly  and 
simultaneously  in  Russia  and  other  European  countries, 
beginning  on  March  25  and  ending  probably  about 
September  2.  In  America  it  will  appear  monthly,  be- 
ginning April  1  ^  and  the  arrangements  there  are  such  as 
to  prevent  serial  publication  in  that  continent  prejudicing 
publication  elsewhere.  About  100,000  words  long,  the 
novel  will  consist  of  about  eighty  chapters.  Each  weekly 
j)art  will  therefore  consist  of  three  or  four  chapters.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  Russia,  although  the  version 
published  there  will  be  mutilated  by  the  censors  and  cut 
down  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  work,  the 
serial  rights  have  fetched  about  £1,300.  In  America  the 
serial  rights  of  the  authorised  English  version  have  been 
sold  for  5,000  dollars,  and  the  opportunity  of  publishing 
immediately  on  completion  of  serial,  but  without  copyright, 
has  realised  4, 100  doUars.  In  France  about  £500  is  being 
paid  for  serial  rights.  So  much  for  other  countries.  In 
England,  however,  a  novel  plan  is  to  be  adopted.  No 
copyright  is  to  be  taken  out,  but  all  papers  that  care  to 
print  the  story  serially  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
by  payment  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott  of  the  sum  of  £20. 
Then,  on  the  day  of  completion  of  the  serial  publications, 
Resurrection,  will  be  issued  in  book  form  in  the  only 
authorised  edition.  In  this  edition  will  appear  the 
illustrations,  made  by  Prof.  Pasternak,  of  Moscow,  after 
consultation  with  the  author.  Newspapers  wishing  for 
these  illustrations  can  have  them  by  an  extra  payment. 
All  the  profits  on  the  novel  are,  by  the  author's  wish, 
to  go  to  assist  in  the  emigration  to  Canada,  and  colonisa- 
tion there,  of  the  Dukhobortsi,  the  Russian  sect  who,  for 
the  crime  of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  have  been  cruelly 
prosecuted,  but  are  now  being  permitted  to  leave  Russia. 
Resurrection,  we  are  told,  besides  presenting  a  vivid  picture 
of  contemporary  Russian  life,  is  a  work  of  great  dramatic 
power  and  interest,  touching  incidentally  on  several  of  the 
most  pressing  latter-day  problems,  and,  so  far  as  literary 
and  artistic  treatment  is  concerned,  is  likely  to  enhance 
even  the  fame  which  Anna  Karenina  brought  to  the  author. 
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Things  Seen. 


Capitulation. 

EoDERT  had  been  away  four  years  in  Paris  and  in 
London.  When  he  came  back  to  Dumbartonshire  he  was 
changed — to  grandmother  most  of  all. 

But  she  took  no  notice,  for  she  had  loved  Robert  best 
of  all  from  that  first  day  when  his  Republican  grandfather 
left  the  little  crop-headed  orphan  boy  to  be  brought  up  in 
his  Scotch  grandmother's  home,  by  his  dead  mother's 
wish. 

She  listened  and  waited — till  one  day.  The  wind  was 
howHng  round  the  grey  old  house.  The  weather  had  been 
wretched  for  a  week,  and  Robert  was  bored  and  something 
sharp-edged  as  to  temper.  He  sat  by  the  fire  discoursing 
of  what  were,  to  us,  new  philosophies.  He  touched  on 
the  iniquity  of  existing  marriage  laws  and  the  inartistic 
exigencies  of  the  Decalogue  generally,  explaining  that 
although  self-development  is  confessedly  but  a  succession 
of  suicides,  it  is  the  only  form  of  evolution  to  be  sought 
after  and  worked  out,  regardless  of  everything  else. 

Pretty  Elspeth  gazed  and  wondered;  grave  Margit 
shook  her  head ;  Greordie,  his  huge  hand  covering  his 
mouth,  smiled  with  his  eyes  at  what  he  would  caU 
"Robert's  French  havers."  Only  grandmother  spoke: 
from  time  to  time  exclaiming,  ' '  Indeed !  is  that  the  case  ? 
Dear  me,  dear  me !  "  in  a  voice  that  might  have  been 
ironical  but  for  the  expression  of  candid  innocence  on 
her  face. 

Presently  he  began  to  speak  of  "  existing  creeds  "  and 
of  their  "  outworn  "  character.  For  a  brief  space  no  one 
interrupted  him. 

Suddenly  grandmother  leant  forward  in  her  chair. 
"  Laddie  !  "  she  thundered,  "  if  I  thocht  ye  believed  one 
half  o'  what  ye  have  been  saying  this  day,  I'd  skelp  ye 
till  ye  couldna'  sit." 

Robert  sprang  up  and  made  as  though  to  leave  the 
room :  half-way  to  the  door  he  paused,  and  turning,  went 
and  kneeled  down  by  grandmother's  chair.  He  took  her 
hand,  beautiful  still  in  spite  of  her  eighty  years,  and  kissed 
it,  saying  gently,  "  You  would  be  quite  justified." 

She  took  hold  of  his  chin  and  turned  up  his  face  towards 
her,  and  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"  Puir  laddie,"  she  whispered,  and  he  laid  his  head 
down  on  her  knee. 


Emptiness. 

She  was  a  young  and  thin  and  weary  mother.  Her  child 
lay  heavily  on  her  lap  as  the  omnibus  rumbled  along. 
Suddenly  the  infant  awoke  and  cried,  and  she  put  the 
tube  of  the  feeding  bottle  in  its  mouth.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  grateful  peace,  but  as  suddenly  as  it  came 
it  went  in  a  yell  of  anger  and  disappointment.  The  mother 
again  proffered  the  time-honoured  consolation,  and  for  a 
second  or  two  there  was  a  gurgling  calm,  only,  however, 
to  be  broken  by  a  more  energetic  explosion  than  before. 
The  mother  repeated  the  operation,  but  with  increasingly 
indignant  manifestations  till  she  discovered  that  the  feeding 
tube  had  parted  from  the  bottle  !  The  child  had  been 
having  its  first  taste  of  the  emptiness  of  life. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Books' will  no  doubt  be  written  some  day  or  other  on  the 
religion  of  Kipling,  as  books  have  been  written  already  on 
the  religion  of  Shakespeare,  of  Browning,  of  Tennyson. 
Not  even  Mr.  Swinburne  shall  escape  creed-classification, 
seeing  that  he  has  already  read  in  a  newspaper  a  defence 
of  his  Christianity — which  need  mean  no  more  than  that 
its  writer  admires  Mr.  Swinburne's  verse  and  is  himself  a 
Christian.  "Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Kipling — and 
there  are  ingenious  people  arguing  the  point  of  Paganism 
verms  Christianity  already — we  hav  "  the  undoubted  fact 
that  he  had  two  grandfathers  w  •  were  Methodist 
ministers,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kipling  and  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Macdonald. 


A  GREAT  authority  once  said  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
House  of  Lords  suggested  quotations  from  Paradise  Lost, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons  quotations 
from  Chllde  Harold.  But  now  neither  Milton  nor  Byron 
is  quoted^only  Kipling.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
politicians  that  poetry  should  not  be  quoted,  except,  per- 
haps, it  be  a  Latin  line ;  to  care  for  contemporary  poetry 
has  always  been  to  incur  a  sneer  against  your  practicality. 
But  Kipling  has  removed  the  reproach;  and  even  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  whom  all  his  friends  have  been  warning 
against  being  "  too  literary  "  in  his  allusions,  could  not 
resist  quoting  in  Calcutta  the  other  day  a  verse  from  the 
pen  of  the  "Anglo-Indian."  The  illness  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
by  the  way,  has  not  only  shown  how  full  the  world  is  of 
his  readers,  but  it  has  vastly  added  to  the  number.  By 
the  Emperor's  telegram  Germany  has  been  made  alert  to 
translate  and  read  him  ;  and  one  of  the  last  orders  for  his 
Barrack  Room  Ballads  was  sent  to  England  from — the 
Vatican.  "But  who  is  Mr.  Kipling?"  asked  the  Pope 
one  morning  when  their  names  were  headed  together  in 
a  French  paper.  He  was  told  by  Monsignor  Merry  del 
Val,  himself  half  an  Englishman;  and  Thomas  Atkins 
makes  in  consequence  his  peaceful  and  literary  entry  into 
the  palace  of  the  Vatican. 


The  Count  of  Turin  has  made  a  new  friend  in  an 
Englishman,  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  once  the  little  boy  for 
whom  the  great  case  against  the  Claimant  was  fought- 
The  Count  and  Sir  Henry  are  shooting  together  in  India. 


The  mutability  of  human  fortunes  is  nowhere  written 
plainer  than  on  the  great  houses  of  London,  to  which  were 
proudly  given  the  names  of  their  founders  or  of  families 
that  were  their  former  occupants.  "  We  were  "  is  the  un- 
seen writing  up  n  these  once  boastful  walls.  Hardly  one 
such  house  is  now  inhabited  according  to  its  label — not 
Bute  House,  not  Marlborough  House  (though  the  present 
Duke  of  Marlborough  will  no  doubt  try  to  restore  it  to  his 
family  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  moves  to  Buckingham 
Palace) ;  not  Chesterfield  House,  now  Lord  Burton's  ;  not 
Cambridge  House,  which  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge) 
whose  father  lived  in  it,  can  still  frequent,  but  only  as  a 
clubman ;  not  Lansdowne  House  till  lately.  These  titles 
have  become  confusing,  yet  to  change  them  with  each  fresh 
owner  wovdd  be  to  invite  attention  to  transfers  of  wealth, 
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or  other  vicissitudes,  in  succeeding  generations.  Dudley 
House — to  name  another — must  be  Dudley  House  still, 
not  Robinson  House,  though  Lord  Dudley  lives  elsewhere 
in  London,  and  long  ago  sold  his  family  mansion  to  Mr, 
Robinson,  who,  by  the  way,  is  just  returning  thither  with 
his  wife  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 

Mk.  Zangwill,  who  reached  Liverpool  last  Saturday 
morning,  and  is  now  in  his  native  London,  has  much  to 
say,  and  will  publicly  say  some  of  it,  on  his  visit  to  the 
United  Statos.  Mr.  Zangwill  finds  it  difficult  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  ports,  especially  from  sea-ports.  He  loves 
sliipping,  with  which  ho  has  made  close  ac<[uaintance 
during  long  residence  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol;  and  he 
was  almost  reluctant  to  leave  the  Campania  the  other  day, 
even  after  a  rather  troublous  crossing. 


Mb.  Joiix  Lane,  who  leaves  London  to-day  for  the 
United  States,  will  shortly  return  to  occupy  a  house  he 
has  bought  in  Kensington  Gardens-terrace. 


The   Duchess    of   Sutherland  has  completed   a  novel 
which  her  friends  pronounce  to  be  "  socialistic." 


Me.  Forbes  Robertson  may  very  probably  appear  as 
Morriee  Buckler  in  the  play  Mr.  Mason  is  making  (with 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  assistance)  from  his  Anglo-Indian  story. 
But  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Robertson  as  Sir  Willoughby 
Patteme  has  been  quite  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon  has  become  President  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  That  announcement  does 
not  mean  much  to  the  casual  reader ;  but  it  may  make  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  fortunes  of  persons  whose 
only  fortunes  are  ill  ones.  The  Society,  named  after  the 
French  "  Apostle  of  the  Poor,"  consists  of  members  who 
visit  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  administer- 
ing money  relief  as  well  as  kind  words.  The  "  brothers  " 
are  ordinary  laymen,  and  their  district  visiting  and  their 
"  conference  meetings  "  are  demands  on  the  spare  time 
which  very  busy  men  could  hardly  meet,  except  that  very 
busy  men  have  the  knack  of  finding  time  for  everything. 
Lord  Ripon,  when  out  of  office  at  any  rate,  feels  that  he 
can  undertake  the  acting  duties  of  a  "  Brother  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,"  and  he  has  agreed  also  to  be  the 
President  of  the  Society  for  all  England.  Branches 
exist  already  in  various  towns  ;  but  the  new  impulse 
brought  by  the  leadership  of  Lord  Ripon  is  counted  upon 
to  increase  immensely  the  number  of  volunteers  for  this 
service  of  the  poor,  and  also  the  amount  of  money  placed 
in  their  hands  for  distribution. 


A  Fable. 

A  MUSICIAN  died,  and  his  sleeping  soul  waited  at  the  Gate. 

Then  said  the  Angel :  "  Has  this  man  sinned?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  voices  of  the  neighbours;  "he 
has  played  his  own  works  all  day." 

"  What  shall  be  his  punishment?  "  asked  the  Angel. 

"  Let  him  hear  those  works  for  ever,"  cried  the  voices. 

So  the  soul  was  awakened  in  Hell  by  the  chanting  of  its 
own  music. 

"  This  must  be  Heaven,"  it  said. 


Correspondence. 

Green's  "  Short  History." 

Sir, — In  common  with  many  of  your  readers,  I  was 
extremely  pleased  with  the  instructive  and  suggestive 
letter  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Poynter  on  Green's  Short  RMonj 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  for  February  1 8,  and  I  shall 
be  stiU  further  obliged  if  he,  or  some  other  of  your  readers, 
can  give  me  any  information  as  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  strange  mistake  later  on  in  Green's  Hlwrt  llittonj. 

In  the  description  of  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  648  (of  the  1875  edition),  are  the  words  : 
"  The  bishops  around  his  bed  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
implored  his  blessing,  and  Charles  with  outstretched 
hands  solemnly  gave  it  to  them."  I  believe  there  were 
only  two  bishops  present  at  all  during  his  illne&s,  namely, 
Sancroft  (Archbishop)  and  Ken.  Neither  of  them  could  do 
anything  with  him.  He  would  not  listen  to  their  ex- 
hortations, and  finally  they  were  dismissed  and  Father 
Huddleston  admitted,  from  whom  tho  King  received  the 
last  Sacraments. 

Macaulay  writes  :  "  The  King  seemed  much  relieved  bj' 
what  had  passed.  His  natural  children  were  brought  to 
his  bedside,  the  Dukes  of  Grafton,  &c. — Charles  blessed 
them  all,"  &e. 

Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  own  times,  says,  "  Bishop 
Ken  was  censured  for  a  piece  of  indecency.  He  presented 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lady  Portsmouth's  son,  to  be 
blessed  by  the  King.  Upon  this  some  that  were  in  the 
room  cried  out  the  King  was  their  common  father.  And 
upon  that  all  kneeled  down  for  his  blessing,  which  he  gave 
them." 

Who  were  these  kneeling  persons — Bishops  ?  or  is  it 
another  word  beginning  with  B  ?  Can  Green  have  read 
shorthand  notes  and  misread  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Hampden  House,  N.W.  T.  H.  G. 


"  Time's  Revenges." 

Sir, — A  short  time  ago  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  by  St.  Andrew's  University  on  Mrs.  Henry 
Fawcett.  All  eyes  were  strained  to  attention,  and  to  one 
onlooker  at  least  the  climax  of  an  interesting  ceremony 
was  reached  when  the  cap  that  had  once  been  John  Knox's 
rested  for  a  moment  in  academic  benediction  on  the  brow 
of  this  distinguished  lady,  so  long  the  champion  of  the 
political  rights  of  her  sex — one  might  almost  say,  the 
uncrowned  queen  of  England's  revolted  daughters. 
"  Women  are  weak,  frail,  impatient,  feeble,  foolish.  God 
has  denied  to  them  wisdom  to  consider  or  providence  to 
forsee  what  is  profitable  for  the  commonwealth,"  said  the 
great  Reformer;  and  in  no  measured  language  he  con- 
demned "the  monstriferous  empire  of  women,"  and 
asserted  what  Stevenson  has  called  "  his  sense  of  unspeak- 
able masculine  authority."  Truly  Fate  has  not  dealt  over 
kindly  with  the  shade  of  the  churlish  author  of  the  Fimt 
Blast  of  the  Trximpet  against  the  Mbtutrou*  Regiment  of 
Women. — I  am,  &c., 

Manchester  :  March  5,  1899.  E.  G.-B. 
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Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  22. 

"  A  MIDDLE- AQED,  umuariied  lady,  who  attends  University  Ezten- 
Rion  leotnrea,  subscribes  to  Mudie's,  and  lives  in  a  London  suburb 
with  a  parrot,  a  Pomeranian  dog,  and  two  servants,  keeps  on  a  little 
shelf  beside  the  fireplace  her  dozen  permanent  favourite  books. 
What  are  they  1 "  This  was  the  question  we  asked  last  week.  A 
careful  collation  of  the  numerous  lists  sent  in  this  week  shows  that 
the  twelve  books  which  onr  imaginary  maiden  lady  ought  to  like 
best  are  as  follows : 

Tennyson. 

Shakespeare. 

Bobert  Browning,  selections. 

Sngame  and  Zilii'H, 

The  Imitation  of  Christ. 

The  Bible. 

Pride  anil  Prejtidiee, 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Lamb's  Essays. 

Macaulay's  Essays. 

Mrs.  Browning,  selections. 

Sartor  Resartiis. 
Two  competitors — Miss  Alice  Thompson,  22,  Urosvenor- orescent, 
Scarborough,   and   Mr.  A.   H.   Meiklejohn,  4,  Leamington-avenue, 
West  Didsbury,  Manchester— named  each  seven  out  of  the  twelve, 
and,  therefore,  one  guinea  has  been  divided  between  them. 

The  remaining  books  (Browning  having  been  given  as  two)  on 
Miss  Thompson's  list  were  : 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 

Emerson's  Essays, 

Ru'kin's  Frondes  Ai/r/'sfes, 

Carlyle's  Heroes ; 
and  on  Mr.  Meiklejohn's  : 

Boswell's  J.hnson, 

Carlyle's  Frenrh  Uevolufiun, 

Green's  Short  Iftstin-y, 

Pendennis, 

Adam  Tiede. 
Against  the  voice  of  the  majority  there  is,  of  course,  no  appeal ; 
but  several  of  the  lists  sent  in  seem  to  us  to  represent  the  probable 
tastes  of  the  lady  more  nearly  than  the  books  forming  the  ideal 
dozen.  Palgrave's  Gohh-n  Treasury,  Charles  Kingsley's  Life,  The 
Christian  Year,  and  Middlrmareh  may  be  mentioned  as  books 
which  we  and  certain  competitors  would  expect  to  find  on  that 
little  shelf. 

Replies  received  also  from  J.  B.  N.,  York ;  A.  M.  C,  Bristol ; 
E.  C.  W.,  Oxford  ;  E.  E.,  Coldharbour  ;  F.  E.  W.,  Meltham  :  T.  M., 
Shrivenham  ;  M.  A.,  Sale  ;  A.  M.  F.,  Crediton  ;  W.  D.,  Andover : 
Mrs.  R.  G.,  Highgate  ;  L.  F.  M.,  London  ;  L.  K.,  Highgate  ;  M.  J.  S., 
Bournemouth  ;  H.  B.  F.,  Forest  Hill ;  W.  F.  K.,  Dublin  ;  M.  L.  H., 
Ambleside ;  L.  E.  A.,  Sheffield  ;  T.  C,  Bnxted  ;  R.  G.  W.,  Richmond  ; 
H.  J.  W.,  Tonbridge  ;  T.  L.  H.,  Dolgelly  ;  K.  C.  W.,  Wrexham  ;  E.  H., 
New  Romney  ;  H.  G.  H.,  Ruswarp  ;  A.  E.  L  ,  Stafford  ;  S.  B.,  Great 
Malvern ;  Miss  P.,  Wilton ;  F.  W.,  Sydenham  ;  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Shore- 
ham  ;  Miss  P.,  Shotley  Bridge ;  D.  S.,  London ;  Miss  J.,  London ; 
H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow  ;  G.  E.  M.,  London  ;  A.  H.  C,  Lee  ;  G.  R.,  Aber- 
deen ;  J.  S.,  Elgin  ;  M.  A.  W.,  Watford  ;  W.  S.  R.,  Moffat ;  H.  T.  F., 
Cambridge ;  E.  E.  M.,  Bedford  Park  ;.  H.  L.,  Worcester ;  R.  H., 
Aston  Manor ;  L.  M.  S.,  Weston  ;  E.  M.  H.,  Tonbridge  ;  L.  C.  J., 
Edinburgh. 


Competition  No.  23. 


We  print  this  week,  in  the  middle  of  the  issue,  several  columns  of 
publishers'  announcements.  We  ask  competitors  to  select  from 
those  columns  the  twelve  best  books.  A  comparison  of  all  answers 
sent  in  will  be  made,  and  a  prize  of  one  guinea  awarded  to  the 
competitor  whose  list  agrees  in  largest  proportion  with  the  general 
sense. 
Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 


Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  March  14.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  312,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
'  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given.  We  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers. 


The    "  Academy  "     Bureau. 

The  Wisdom  of  Plotinus.  By  C.  J.  W. 

C.  J.  W.  has  provided  us  with  pleasant  entertainment  for 
an  hour.  He  set  to  himself  the  task  of  expounding  Neo- 
platonism,  and  we  think  he  has  accomplished  it  very  well. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  excerpt  which  will  follow,  he  writes 
lucidly,  as  a  scholar  should:  "  Plotinus  defines  Love  as  the 
desire  to  be  united  with  a  beautiful  object,  and  thereby  to 
produce  or  to  create  beauty.  Thus  Nature  herself — ^or  the  soul 
of  the  universe,  that  soul  of  which  Nature  is  the  express 
manifestation — creates  in  virtue  of  the  contemplation  (spiritual 
union  with)  celestial  or  intelligible  beauty.  Those  human 
beings  who,  loving  beauty  in  the  sensible  world,  have  not  the 
reminiscence  or  intuition  of  intellectual  or  ideal  beauty,  still 
owe  their  love  of  the  former  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  image  of 
the  latter.  Love  is  always  the  result  of  an  affinity,  consoioug 
or  otherwise,  between  the  soul  of  the  lover  and  the  object  of 
his  passion.  Our  desire  to  produce  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  instinctive  craving  for  immortality,  for  the  essence  which 
is  immortal  is  none  other  than  Beauty  itself.  Those  (and 
those  only)  who  love  beautiful  bodies  without  the  craving  to 
be  united  with  them  love  them  for  their  ideal  beauty  alone. 
From  the  attention  with  which  the  celestial  soul  applies  itself 
to  contemplate  the  Divine  Life  which  is  its  object,  the  supreme 
Love  is  born— an  eye  full  of  the  object  which  it  beholds,  a 
vision  made  one  with  the  image  which  it  forms.  Below  the 
celestial  soul  exists  Nature — the  soul  of  the  world  as  such — ■ 
and  of  its  contemplation  and  desire  the  love  which  is  its  eye, 
and  which  presides  over  earthly  marriages,  is  born."  Although 
a  trifle  pragmatical,  that  is  not  bad  philosophy;  but  it  has 
been  expounded  by  such  Englishmen  as  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr. 
William  Knight  in  a  style  more  modern.  Plotinus  is  a  hard 
nut  to  crack.  C.  J.  AV.  cracks  him  as  well,  we  think,  as  he 
could  be  cracked ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  cracking  would 
have  a  sufficient  audience. 
With  Weighted  Wings.  By  F.  J.  T. 

We  are  unhappy  about  this  book.  Now  and  then  we  come 
upon  an  original  thought  expressed  with  elegance.  For 
example,  the  school-boy  Dacombe,  when  he  had  persuaded 
the  bully  to  fight  him,  "  tried  not  to  recognise  the  measure  of 
ambition  which  had  helped  so  materially  to  make  the  duty 
obvious — that  ambition  which  is  the  devil's  share  in  most  noble 
deeds,  and  is  the  unsuspected  spur  which  goads  wavering 
hearts  to  acts  of  chivalry."  The  idea  is  well  expressed,  but 
the  desert  remains  predominant.  P.  J.  T.'s  story  is  sensational 
and  incredible.  Published  as  a  book,  for  the  general  reader  of 
novels,  it  would  do  no  good  at  all. 

Unexpectations.  By  W.  W.  W. 

We  do  not  like  to  seem  cruel ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
this  novel  has  almost  no  merit  whatsoever.  We  hope  that  the 
author  is  a  very  young  man.  If  he  is,  he  need  not  despair 
He  has  energy  in  abundance,  and  experience  may  give  him  in- 
sight. In  order  that  he  may  perceive  the  main  error  of  his 
way,  let  us  merely  mention,  in  friendliness,  that  the  hero  of 
"  ITnexpectations,"  whom  we  are  expected  to  admire,  is  a 
miracle  of  self-satisfied  ignorance. 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S    LIST. 


BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS.    By  Rudyard  Kipling.    Forty  seventh  Thousand.    Crown 

Hvn,  ()S. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.    By  Rudyard  Kipling.    Forty-first  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  68. 
BOUND  the   WORLD  oq  a  WHEEL.      By  John  Foster  Fraser.    With  100  Illustrations. 

(.'niwii  8vo,  6h. 
Tbo  niiirativo  nf  a  bic!yc1o  rido  rii.'-lit  rnund  tho  world,  which  covered  over  19,0^0  milen and  occupied  77i dayn.    The  book  Is  fall  of  adrentore  and  incldentt  and 
contHinH  a^  much  matter  as  the  onlinury  book  nf  travel  publiKhe<l  at  nix  timcM  the  price. 
"  A  very  ontortaininflr  bfX)k  of  navel." — Spectator. 

'*  A  Ittfliisorae  and  otitertaiinn^  narrative ;  irrCHistibly  humorouK." — Daily  Mail. 

**  The  story  i»  toM  with  deli^hitul  gaiety,  humour,  and  crl.>«pueMrt.    There  ban  rarely  appeared  a  more  intere«Ung  tale  of  modem  travel. "'•Sro^tMaii. 
"  A  claMsic  of  cycling,  jfTAphic  au  i  willy."—  yorkshire  Post. 

*■  A  narrative  of  remarkable  experiences,  written  with  ii^reat  Mpirtt  and  unvarying  f^ood  humour.'* — Olatffouf  Htrald. 
*' A  frenh,  unconventional,  and  fwhcinatinff  book." — World, 
'*  Of  intenHe  internht  to  all  cycliHtw,  but  intei-ostinR  for  other  than  cycling  reasons.*'— /*aW  Mall  Oaztite. 


CHEAPER  AND  REVISED  EDITION   OF  "AN  IMMORTAL   STORY," 


€HITRAL :  the  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    By  Sir  G.  S.  Robertson,  K.G.S.I 

Illusti-ations  and  a  Map.    Secnd  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  IOh.  «d. 


With  nnmerons 


'  The  noble  record  of  a  noblo  achievement."— -S'/)tfr/a(or. 

*  More  thrilling,  more  piquant,  and  more  human  than  any  novel." 

£*ewcastU  ChrottieU, 
'  A  noble  story,  nobly  to\A.*'—Puich. 


"  Fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott."— Dai/w  Teleyraph. 
"Singularly  delightful."— O/o^ffow  Jlerdld. 
"Quick  with  heroism."— Ott^oAr. 
"  MakeH  one  holil  one's  breath."— TA<  Tiinen. 


THROUGH  ASIA.    By  Sven  Hedin.  Qold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society. 

With  300  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Maps.    Two  vols.,  royal  8vo,  Sds.  net. 
'*  One  of  the  greatest  Ixx)ks  of  the  kind  issued  during  the  century.    Uns'ir-     j  "  Of  absorbing  and  fasci^iating  intere«t."— Birmtn^Aaia  Tost. 

passed  in  geograpbicat  and  human  interest." — The  Timea,  "A  wonderful  book."  — Z>a</v  Telenraph, 

"Magnidceut  volun:es."— <Spdcta/or.  |  "As  thrilling  ait  instructive."— /'aj<  Mall  Oazette, 


THE  BOOK  of  JOB.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  £    C  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Vicar  of  Leeds.     Demy  8vo,  6s.  IOxfobh  Uomiikiit4EIIs. 

A  Prof(p*ctus  of  the  Series  sent  on  application, 

A  HISTORY   of  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tbe  Present  Day.      Edited  by 

W.  ^f.  FLINDKKS  I'ETRIK,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Etfyptolopy  at  University  College.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  8  vols.,  rrown  8vo,  68.  each. 

_Vol.  IV.    EGYPT  UNDER  the  PTOLEMIES.    J.  P.  Mahaffy.      |         Vol.  V.   EGYPT  DNDER  ROMAN  RULE.    J.  O.  MUne. 

EVAGRIUS.     Edited  by  Professor  Leon  Parmentier  of  Liege,  and  M.  Bidez  of  Gand. 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  Od.  net. 

PSELLUS  (Historia).    Edited  by  C.  Sathas.    Demy  8vo.  [Br<A>T»>  t.xt<.. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Series  sent  on  application, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  HISTORY  of  the  CREEDS.    By  A.  E.  Bums.  Examining 

Chaplain  to  the  BiHbop  of  Lichfield.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  Cd.  [HxirosooKs  o»  Thkuloqv. 


"  This  lx)ok  may  l>e  expected  to  hold  its  place  as  an  authority  on  its  snhiect."— Spectator. 
*'  It  in  an  able  aed  learned  treatise  and  c  jDtains  a  mas!»  of  information  wrdoh  will  be  most  useful  to  scholars." 

A  Prospectus  of  th^  Series  sent  on  application. 


-Qlasffow  Herald. 


I 


LYRA  INNOOENTIUM.     By  John  Eeble.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford.    Pott  8vo,  2h.  ;  leather,  2s.  «d.  net.  [Libraet  of  Devotiox. 

This  edition  is  edited  ou  the  same  scale  as  "The  Christian  Year."    Dr.  Lock  has  corrected  tbe  i>rinted  text  by  collating  it  with  the  MS.  in  the  Keble  College 
Iiibrary,  and  has  added  an  Introduction,  and  au  analysis  and  explanatory  notes  to  each  of  the  more  ditncalt  poems. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Series  s«nt  on  application. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  BOOK  KEEPING  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY.    With  Worked  Examples 

and  ^'ulneruu..^  Examiuatiuu  Papers.    By  J.  E.  B.  M'ALLEN,  M.A.  (Lond,),  Assistant  Mailer  in  the  Liverpool  College  Middle  School.    Crown  8vo,  in. 

[OOKKEEOUI.  SBBIBII. 

A  Prottp«ctu8  of  th«  Series  netit  on  application. 


THE    COUNTESS   TEKLA. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 
•  A  vivid  Ktory,  full  of  animation." 


FICTION. 

By  Robert   Barr,    Author    of 


The    Mutable    Many. 


-World. 


'  DeliBhtful  and  entertaining."— Jfor»«ii». 


I^K         "  Such  a  tale  as  Mr.  Barr's  would  ever  receive  a  hearty  welcome.    Of  these  mediivval  romances,  which  are  now  gtunioK  ground, '  The  Coantes*  Tekla '  is  the 
H^V  very  best  we  have  seen.    Tekla  is  a  very  happy  flgiire,  and  wears  the  proper  vireinai  aira.    The  story  is  written  in  clear,  good  English  and  k  pictarewine,  moTins 

~^^    «tj]o."~Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE   CAPSINA.     By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  "  Dodo."     With  Illustrations  by  G.  P. 

.Iiu'omli-Hni.d.    Crown  Hvo,  6s. 

__  THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAPPENED.     By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby." 

I^H  Crown  8vo,  6s, 

I^H       .  "  The  distinction  which  belongs  to  the^e  stories  is  not  of  plot  merely.    It  is  due  in  part  to  a  merry  sense  of  bomoor,  and  in  parts  to  a  wonderful  capacity  for 

^^"    painting  interiors  and  for  bringing  a  folly  detailed  picture  before  the  eye."~Countrv  Life. 

THE  PATHS  of  the  PRUDENT.    By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author  of  "When  Charles  I.  was 

Kinff."    Crown  8vo,  e.s, 
"The  story  bus  a  curious  fascination  for  tbe  readier,  and  th9  theme  ani  chara'^ter  a*^  handled  with  rare  ability.*' — Scotaman^  \ 

•'  Dorintbia  is  charminjf.    Tbe  story  is  told  with  ffreat  humour.**— PaW  Mall  Oazeit; 
'  An  oxccllL'utly  wolI-Ljld  story,  and  the  reader's  interest  is  perfectly  sustained  to  tbe  very  end."— Picnrfc. 

BETTY  MUSGRAVE.    By  Mary  Findlater,  Author  of  "  Over  the  Hills."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LONE  PINE.      By  R.  B.  Townshend.     A  Romance  of  Mexican  Life.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"A  full-Mavuuroit  miuI  dramatic  tale."— Ott^^>')A-.  i         *'  A  story  full  of  life  luul  action,  and  set  with  brilliant  scenes."— /./".yi/**.         f 

THE    AMATEUR    CRACKSMAN.     By  E.  W.   Hornung,  Author  of  "Young    Blood." 

Crown  Svo.Os. ^^^  [Shortlt. 

METHUEN   &   CO.,   36,   Essex   Street,  W.C. 
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CATALOQUE8. 


w 


ILLIAUS        &      NOKGATE, 

IMPOKTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Uoarletta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  St. 
JSdiuburgli,  and  7,  Broad  StrMt,  Oxford. 


OATALOGVES  peat  (rea  on  application. 


BABDEKEB'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOtTRISTS'    oriDB    BOOKS. 
Kew  fully  detailed  CATALOG  UE  sent  post  free  on  application. 

DiriiAIT  i  CO.,  37,  8oHO  8i)U1ri,  Losdos,  W. 


AGENCT  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

/  1    P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 

^J  •  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
Yorll,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PITBLXO  to  the  excellent 
fadlities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMP0RTANT.-PRINTIN6  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  i  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Puitlishers,  12.  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  have  specially-built  Rotary  ana  otherfast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Xachiues  lor  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  !M,  or  32.page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistauce  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  unon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Puulishiug  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

RARE  and  OUT -OP -PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  wlmt  the  subject.  Please  state 
wants.  40s.  each  offered  ;  "  K-^ramic  Oallery,"  1872  ;  "  Hunting 
RemiuiBceuceH,"  184a;  "OU  Paris,"  1878;  "Endvmlon,"  1818; 
"The  Werm,"  1850;  **  Detr  Stalking,"  1838;  "  Hamertoii's 
Etching,"  1868  ;  "  Froude'e  Short  Studies,"  4  vols.,  8vo  ;  *'  Marco 
Polo."  1875;  "S|>ortiiig  Anecdotcf."  1825;  "Miser's  Daughter," 
3  vols.— BAKER'S  OKEAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmiughani. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1.000  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi -Copies.— Address,  Miss  £.  M..  18,  Mortimer  Crescent.  N.  W. 

TYPE-WRITING.  — AuthnrH'   MSS.  or  Cor- 
respoudeuce,  &c..  carefully  and  quickly  Type-W'ritten. 
Usual  Terms.- Address  M.  U.  H..  24,  Priory  Placv,  Doncaster. 


AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  BVBLEIGH 
NASH  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  tor  AUTHORS. 
A  lonK  aud  intimate  cxptjrieiiee  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enal)les 
him  to  guarautee  every  advantage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED    1811. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND.A.llALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purcuased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encnuraaemeiit  of  Thrift  the  BaokreceiTes  small  sums 
on  dex>OBtt  aud  allows  luterest  monthly  ou  each  completed  £\. 

BIRKBECK:    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  OCINEAS   PEK   MOKTH. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  8(JHOOL. 
COLET  COURT,  LONDON.  W..  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM.  JStifl.  on  TUESDAY.  January  17th.  Applications  for 
Admission  to  be  mad«  to  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Bewsuer, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  Kl  Paulines  gained  Scholarships 
ur  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
siou  into  Woolwich  aud  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  open  !»cliolarBhips  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  whi 
had  gained  an  Oxford  aud  Cambridge  Higher  Certificate,  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  Loudon  University,  and  7!)  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  successes  had 
received  their  early  education  at  Colet  Court. 


ROYAL      HISTORICAL      SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH    Kith,   5  p.m.,    at   ST.   MARTIN'S 
TOWN  HALL,  Charing  Cross,   the   following  Paper  will  be 
read :— 

••  PITT  and   PEEL.  1783-4,  and  18J1-6,"  by  PRANK  H. 
HILL,  F.R.Hist.S. 

HUBERT  HALL,  Director  and  Bon.  Sec. 
115,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Loudon,  W.C. 


BIEKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOa    FIVK  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK.withfull  particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on,  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  33. 

All  readers  attempting  this  tceek's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
310)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  teith  their  reply. 


UNIVEHSITY    OOLLKGE     of      SOUTH 
WALES  and  MONMOUTH.SHIRE 
(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  a  LECTURESHIP 
in  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  tenable  tor  three  years,  at  a  salary 
of  £180.  The  Lecturer  will  also  be  required  to  give  assistance 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Applications  aud  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  it  before 
Tuesday,  April  25th,  1899,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
fuitlier  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.  AUSTIN  JENKINS,  BA., 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 

University  College,  Cardiif,  March  2nd,  ISny. 


WALTER  SOU  TT'S  NEW  BOOKS 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  "  PAULA,"  &c. 

A  GIRL  of  the  KLONDIKE.    By 

VICTORIA     CROSS.      Crown   Svo,   cloth, 
price  3s.  6d.  

THE    CANTERBURY    POETS. 

Square  8vo,  cut  and  uncot  edges,  Is.  per  volume ;  also 

in  rich  art  linen  V'lndin^,  with  Frontispiece  in 

Photogi-avure,  2s.  per  volume. 

LATEST  ADDITION. 

AURORA   LEIGH.     By  Elizabeth 

B.  BROWNING.    With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
E.  WINGATE  HINDER. 


NEW  VOLUME  of  POEMS  by  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 

The  NEW  ROME  :  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads of  our  Empire.  By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
Crown  Svo,  clotb,  gilt  top,  price  6fl. 

London:  Waltke  Scott,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  Square. 


u 


NITARIAN      LITERATURE     (FREE). 


fTNIVERSITY     COLLEGE    of     SOUTH 

U  WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFE.SSOR- 
SHIP  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

Applications  an«l  testimonials  should  be  sent  ou  or  before 
Tuesday,  April  'J5th,  1899,  to  the  undetsigned,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.  AUSTIN    ENKINS,  B.A  , 

Secretary  aud  Registrar. 
University  College,  Cardiff, 

February  ictb.  1899.       


ROYAL     SOCIETY     OF      PAINTER- 
ETCHERS  AND  ENGRAVERS,  The  Gallery,  5»,  Pall 
Mall  East. 

ANNUAL    E.XHIBITION    NOW   OPEN   from  10  to  6,  in- 
cluding special  E.\.libri8  Exhibition.     Admission,  is. 

CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON,  Sec. 


E 


XHIBITION     of      ETCHINGS      by 

'J  WM.  STRANG.  RE.,  NOW  OPEN,  at  MR.  GUTE- 
KUNST'.S  GAI'LKUV.  IC,  King  Street,  St.  .James's,  S.W. 
Admission,  includiug  Catalogue,  One  Shilling.    10  to  ti  daily. 


THE     CROSBY     LIBRARY. 

In  the   CROWN    HALLS.    68.   8AUCHIEHALL   STREET. 
GLASGOW,  on  MARCH  '2181  to  24th,  inclusive, 
PUBLIC    SALE 
Of  the  First  aud  Larger  Part  of  the 
VALUABLE  LIBRARY 
Collected  by  the  late   Mr.  JOHN    CROSBY,   News  and 
Advertising    Agent,    Glasgow.      The    Collection    is   par- 
ticularly ricli  in  Worlts  on  Art  and  Illustrated  Editions  ot 
Standard  Works,  aud  comprises  nearly  1,600  Lots. 

MORRISON,  DICK  &  M'CULLOOH  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  as  aVove.  on  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY.  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY,  21st  to  ilth 
MARCH,  commencing  at  ]*J  o'eleck  Nuou  eacti  day. 

The  Library  will  be  laid  out  for  inspection  on  Monday. 
■20th  March,  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  on  Forenoon  of  each 
day  of  Sale.  Catalogues  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  or 
post  free  on  request. 


THE  REV.  R.  A.  ARMSTRONG— 

"  PRINCIPLES  and  IDEALS  of  UNITARIANS." 
THE  REV.  W.  COPELAND  BOWIE— 

"THE  AUTHORITY  of  CREEDS  and  PRIESTS.' 
THE  REV.  DR.  CROSSKEY- 

"  SALVATION  :  What  It  Is  ano  Is  Not." 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  Ladv  Wilson,  86,  Church  Road, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL.-ENTRANOE 
8CHOLAKSHIPS  in  SEPTEMBER,  1899.— SIX  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  Three  i£lSo,  £60.  and  £5o)  id  Science  and 
Three  i£100.  £50.  and  £30)  iu  Arts.— Particulars,  »nd  copies  of 
£xaminatiou  Papers,  on  appli^atiou  to  the  Dkam,  Guy's 
Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


GUYS  HOSPITAL.—  PRKLIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC  (M.B.  Lond.)  CLASSES  are  held  through- 
out the  year.  Special  Instruction  is  given  for  the  July  Exami- 
nation.   Fee,  16  Ouiueas. 

ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill.  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  SeptemWr.  IbWl.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  iu  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  iu  the  Tele- 
graphs Dei>artmeut.  One  iu  the  Accounts  Branch  P. W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secketaky.  at  College. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P     P    S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


MTJDIE'S    LIBEAET 

(LIMITBD), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FEENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSOBIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum, 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange  ot  Books 

at  the  houses  ol  Subscrihers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE    in  ONE  SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  suppliedon  liberal  Termi. 

ProBpectuBBS  and  Monthly  ListB  of  BookB  gratis 

and  poet  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offbhed  at 

GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 


A   NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
SOIBNOE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,   NEW   OXFORD    STREET; 

241,  Brompton   Road,   S.W. ;  48,    Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Lomdo.v  ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mawchestbh. 

THE    ACADEMY. 

Editorial  and  Publiahing  Offices,  43,  Chancerj-  Lane. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
The  Academy  will  be  sent  post-free  to  every  Annual 

Subscriber  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Price  for   One  Issue,   Threepence ;   postage    One 

Halfpenny.      Price   for    52    issueSt    Thirteen 

^Shillings;  postage  free. 

To  Subscribers  Abroad. 
Foreign  Rates  for  Yearly  Subscriptions 2ls,  Sd., 

including  postage. 
The  AcADRMY  is  ptihUshed  erf>ry  Friday  morning. 

Advertisements  should  reach  the  office  not  later 

than  4  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
All    business    letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the 

paper,  &c.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishkk. 

To    CONTRIBUTOKS. 

The  Editor  will  make  every  effort  to  return  rejected 
contHbutions,  provided  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed. 

Occasional  contributors  are  recommended  to  have 
their  MSS.  type^written. 


t8  Bfarch,  18199. 
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AT  ONGE, 

IF  AT  ALL 


FIVE  DAYS  from  TO-DAY 
the  present  offer  will  be 
WITHDRAWN,  and  after 
that  day 


PIEFRIITT      OF      THE 


" ENCYCLOPEDIA    BRITANNICA" 

(NINTH  EDITION) 

Can  no  longer  be  purchased  at  the  present  low  prices. 


BEFORE     IT     IS     TOO     LATE. 


It  will  soon  be  too  late  to  join  the  majority — to  be 
inolnded  in  tlie  number  of  those  whose  hesitation  ended  in 
time.  It  is  a  year,  all  but  twelve  days,  since  THE  TIMES 
Reprint  of  the  ENCYCLOPyEDIA  BRITANNICA  was 
first  offered  for  sale.  Ten  thousand  or  more  people  have 
made  up  their  minds  with  more  or  less  promptness.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  advertisement  to  add  the  reader's  name 
to  this  list  of  those  who  have  not  waited  too  long.  A 
minority  still  wait ;  there  are  probably  two  or  three 
thousand  persons  who  are  still  asking  themselves  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  subscribe  for  THE  TIMES 
Reprint  of  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA.  They 
have  lost,  by  waiting,  the  use  for  a  certain  number  of  months 
of  the  best  work  of  reference  in  the  world.  That  is  not  a 
very  serious  matter,  but  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  ENCYCLO- 
P.(EDIA  for  aU  the  future  weeks  and  months  and  years 
would  be  a  graver  loss.  Yet  the  reader  must  either  suffer 
that  loss  or  make  up  his  mind  at  once,  or  pay  more  money  for 
the  ENCYCLOPiRDIA  when  he  does  make  up  his  mind. 

Tliose  are  the  tliree  possibilities. 

The  twenty-five  volumes  will  cost  more  on  Friday,  the 
2'ith  of  March,  than  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  March,  and 
they  will  be  no  better  worth  the  money.  There  will  still 
be  only  16,000  articles,  written  by  only  1,100  contributors, 
only  9,000  illustrations,  only  30,000,000  words  of  letter- 


press. Something  is  to  be  lost,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  waiting.  The  minority  who  wait  decreases  from  day 
to  day,  for  the  announcement  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
sale  brings  every  day  an  increa.sing  number  of  ortlers  to 
the  office  of  THE  TIMES.  It  will  be  a  very  small 
minority  when  the  last  day  has  passed.  It  is  often  said  that 
a  minority  may  be  in  the  right,  but  in  this  case  the 
minority  will  be  in  the  wrong,  and  have  to  pay  for  their 
error.  The  question  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  not  whether  one 
will  buy  it,  but  when  one  will  buy  it.  Everyone  who  can 
afford  to  buy  any  hooks  at  aU  buys  it  sooner  or  later. 
Those  who  buy  it  later  will  buy  it  at  higher  prices.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  wait  for  a  cheaper  price,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to 
wait  for  a  tenth  edition.  Some  people  have  been  hesitating 
because  they  believed  that  a  tenth  edition  was  in  course  of 
preparation,  but  that  rumour  is  finally  put  out  of  court  by 
a  letter  which  was  printed  in  THE  TIMES  of  March  4th, 
over  the  signature  of  the  publishers  of  the  ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA,  and  for  that  matter,  by  the 
announcement  that  a  supplement  to  the  ninth  edition  is 
soon  to  be  published. 

At  the  foot  of  this  page  there  appears  an  order  blank. 
It  will  certainly  be  to  the  reader's  advantage  to  make  use 
of  it ;  to  do  to-day  what  cannot  be  done  five  days  henoe. 


PRICES,    UNTIL    MARCH    23RD,    FOR   THE    aS    VOLUMES. 

■^^  Su^imttnmstoHwiUbtfiutiUforthtfiUinsofOr.icnpromt-ny^iUdtilhCT  from  the  Uitt;t.l  A"i»i,C*'->"'  '""  '*'  Cchnia  ;  but  apfliutih  who  iusitatt  may  find  that  Uu  ojjti  km»  btea  mtltdnmm,  m  tu  frltm  tnmum  <  wUhomi 

luttker  tiotttx, 

AS  o  fo^  "x*  zz  z«  IT    p  .A.  TT  iwx  s  ro-i"  s  • 

(ONB  GUINEA  to  bt  tent  with  Order;  nclhiHg  m.yre  to  be  f^id  until  theis  9olmm«i  ham  bem  delhrertd,  attsl otu  time,  to  tht pmnktmj 
CLOTH  BINDING,    16   Monthly  P,ivnient»  ot  ONiii  UUlNEA  each,  or  with  B<h.iu-..><;.  19  M-.nlhlv  Pavments  of  ONK  OUINBA  •«*. 

HALF    MOROCCO    RINDING-  {vhcH  we  rec^mmenj/.  30  Alonthiv  P»vnieat«  <x  ONK  OUINKA  •:i>:>i.  or  ^\ith  lUc  Bookoue.  flS  Moathiv  Pnrments  <>i  ONE  OUINXA  mclk 
FULL  MOROCCO  BINDING  r'A«Mry  best  binding),  37  MuntKty  Piiyniemi  »f  ONK  GUINEA  v>ch.  or  with  tho  Bookcase.  SOMonthly  Rlvmemi  o^  ONE  OUINBA ewh. 

Null'-— Ir  the  I'urclKisci  »eii<U  a  cheque  for  the  tiill  zmount  At  the  c;i-«h  fince*— ^16  for  (he  Cloth  Binding.  j(30  for  th«  Half  Morocco  Binding  £37  (or  the  Full  Moruoco  Binding— It  will  alMtC  Vkkagof  Oat  flhBkC  tatiM 
GuinsA.  and  no  Onler   Kunii  iiectt  M  used.     All  ChequM  should  be  drawn  to  OMer  ul  H.  E.  HuuPER.    "Vhe  t'urin  which  foiiowi  is  for  the  ue  oJF  poreh^uert  who  |>rwer  10  make  monthly  pMjraacate.  

['Hic  Cloth  binding  ia  ot  the  s;ime  quality  as  that  sold  by  the  publishei^  at  ^£37.  and  b  aa  ttrunij  ai  a  cloth  binding  can  bt-  But  It  can  bt  recommended  only  to  purchuen  who  icel  oblif^d  to  taMW  M»CICU»MBtA  BUTAIOllCA 
in  that  lorm  or  not  at  alL  The  size  and  weight  of  the  volume*,  and  the  permanent  value  of  the  work,  alike  call  for  a  »oUd  Half  Uoroccu  binding  ;  and  if  the  price  of  the  Full  UorucL-o  u  within  tbt  cOrchaMrft  metna.  U  oiakce  a 
■pleniliii  udditton  to  the  cquipnicni  ot  a  hatidsoine  house.] 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.— Order  Form.  All  Cheques  should  be  drawn  to  Order  of  H.  B.  HOOPBB.  IP*^] «-«.„«— ««™-.i»» 

l«K   UANAOKH.   •*  IHE    IlfclKS,"   PuiNTlNa   HOUSB  SQUARE   LONDON,  F^C 

( Cloth,  ptkt  ift  (ulnMK.  ) 

1   enclose  One   Guinea.     Please  teiU   «9    The  Timet  Reprint  of  the    RNCTCLOrXDU  BUTANinCA  (gth    Bdltloa)    bonnd   la     { Hall  Uonxiooi.  pcve  10  eoineas,    >     Arttt    0MC  twp    «/  thm$    l.Jth. 
..    ^  ,  ( Full  Morocoob  pcke  ty  Buineuu.    J  ^      ^    _, 

the  balance  of  wilch  sum  1  a^ee  lo  pay  you.  or  anyone  yoa  appoint,  at  the  rate  of  one  Rutnea  a  month  ;  my  next  payment  upon  delivery  of  the  complete  ts  volumtt,a»d  mv  »Kc«ediii(  tajMHiU  OB  (at  eannf  oailM  mj  of 
each  month  followtnf;.  Until  such  paymeiiU  are  complete,  I  engage  that  the  volumes,  not  being  my  property,  shall  not  be  ditpotted  of  by  sale  or  othtrwiie.  1  hirtber  agrctf  that  U,  owing  to  aoflMMIB  dtOMMbMOa^  ot  WMch  jom 
ihall  ht  the  judge,  the  volumes  cannot  bo  delivered,  the  retuim  of  the  deposit  of  One  Guinea  10  me  thaU  cancel  inn  aereement 

Please  alio  ftcnd  a  Rttvolvlnit  Bookoas«i  for  which  I  agree  to  make  three  further  monthly  paymeou  ui  One  Guinea  nch.  after  the  paym^nta  (or  the  book  are  conpMeii         Striie  itmt  ^  tttktMm  mot  Jtdrtd^ 

AC  39  ISignedj 

[Addrm]   ^ 

Orders  from  Abroad  ihould  be  accompanied  by  Cash  Paj-ment  in  full  la  order  to  avoid  the  expeaae  and  coaaplicatton  ot  repeated  foteign  remittances 

Ploaie  address  the  paclcage  to •*. ....••• •• •.....■•■...... .*•••■••■■■. ••••••••■•Ma*a**>aaa*a*a>a*»»«B<**»*****»* 

If  bookt  are  to  tie  delivered  beyond   London  postal  dietriet,  the  purchaser  aboald  addherethenameof  the  rallwaycompanyorl  ^  ^     ,.,,,...•.•.•.•.•...•...•••»••• 

shipping  agent  in  London  to  whomdelutry  b  to  be  made.    Beyond  the  London  post^ti  district,  carnaiie  mil  be  at  sutncriber's  coet./ * "* ' •..•••• ........•..••.••••••••• 

A  Table  of  the  Principal  Contents  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  a  Pamphlet  containing  Specimen  Paget,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Brief  Extracts  from  the  Work, 
will  be  sent,  Post  Free,  upon  application  to  the  Manager  of  "The  Timet.*'    The  name  of  this  Magazine  thould  be  stated  in  the  application. 

RESTDFXTS  of  ths  \\\-^itii>i\  wlu>  cannut  oonvenienily  visit  "  Ihe  Timc^"  Offuv  niav  examine,  at  the  estalHishmeal  ot  Me»sn.  ChappeU  A  Co.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  Ntt.  <».  New  Bon<fr4(rc«t.  or  at  tlie  advcrtiiii^  ofteet  of 
Menn,  Streec  Jk  Co.,  1^  IVc^dillv,  Specimea  Volnmce  of  "Tlit  Times"  Reprint  of  the  ENCYCLOP.£DIA  BKITANMCA     A  saai|4«qf  tht  Rev^viaf  BookOM  mav  be  ttvn,  and  Orden for  thtVolnatt  aad  tbt  BookcMta  nur  tat 

gl\-en,  at  those  a-*-'—— 
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T.    &    T.    CLARK'S 

LTST. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  PROFESSOK  BBTJCE. 

Now  reiidy,  post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS. 

the  First  ApoloKy  for  Christianity.  An  Exogetica 
Study.    By  Prof.  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.,  GlauROW. 

*,*  This  Boole,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  studv,  is  a 
Companion  Volume  to  Dr.  Bruce's  "  Plie  Kingdom  ol 
God  "  and  "  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Cbristiauity." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

APOLOGETICS ;  or,  Christianity  De- 
fensively staled.    Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CONCEPTION  Of  CHRIS- 


Mr. 


TIAMTY. 


,  6d. 


THE  KINGDOM  of  GOD ;  or,  Christ's 

Teaching  according  to  the  Synoptical  Gospels, 
Fifth  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

THE    TRAINING    of    the    TWELVE. 

Fifth  Edition.    10s.  ed. 

THE      HUMILIATION     of     CHRIST. 

Fourth  Edition.     lOs.  6d. 
"  Dr.  Brace  has  won  for  himself  the  foremost 
place  among  living  apologista." — Expositor^ 


jDBt  published,  post  8vo,  price  128. 

NEW  VOLUME  OP  "THE   INTERNATIONAL 

CRITICAL  COMMENTARY." 

A  CRITICAL  and  EXEGETIOAL 

COMMENTARY    on  the  BOOKS   of    SAMUEL. 
By  Prof.  HENRY  P.  SMITH,  D.D.,  Amherst. 


Now  ready,  demy  (700  pp.1,  price  128.  net. 

GENERAL     INTRODUCTION     to 

the  STUDY  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURE:  the 
Princinles.  Methods,  History,  and  Results  of  its 
several  Departments  and  of  the  whole.  By 
Prof.  C.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D.,  New  York. 


Second  Edition,  Now  Ready. 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  GREEK 

TESTAMENT.       According    to     the     Texts    of 

Wehtcott    and    Hort,    Tischendorf,    and    the 

Ennlish  Roviser.s.    Edited  by  W.  F.  MOULTON. 

D.n..  and  Professor  A.  S.  GEDEN,  M.A.    Crown 

4to,  28s.  net ;  half-morocco,  31s.  6d.  net. 

Prof.  W.   Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,    Oxford,    writes: 

•*  There  can  be  no  (luestiou  as  to  the  value  of  the  new 

Concordance.    It  is  tlie  only  scientific  Concordance  to 

the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 

safely  u.sed  for  scientific  purposes." 

Detailed  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page, 
on  application. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

XjIST. 


Recent  Successful  Works  of  Fiction 

3R0WN,  V  C.    By  Mrs.  Alexander, 

Author  of  "A  WiiiniiiK  H:iz»ril,"  "The  Wooiii!  U't."  4c. 
Cloth,  6s,     Fitth  Thousaud. 

.VN     EARTHLY     FULFILMENT 

Bv  JDHN  KEAY  WATSON.  Author  of  "  In  a  Man'sMinl" 
cloth,  88. 
"Mr  Watson  hiB  hardly  a  rival  among  Australian  writers 
.ast  or  presrnt."— S//d/ictf  liulietin. 

A    Romance    of    Franco    In    the 
Middle    Ages. 

MARGUERITE    DE    ROBERVAL 

ByT.  O.  MARWIS.  B.A.    Cloth.  6b.  


Just  published,  post  8vo,  price  es. 

THE  THEOLOGY  of  the  EPISTLE 

to      the      HEBREWS.       By      Rev.      GEORGE 
MILLIGAN,  B.D.,  Caputh. 
"  Any  volume  with  the  name  of  MiUigan  upon  it  is 

sure  ot  a  ready  welcome We  can  unres.'rvedly 

recommend  the  volume  as  a  sensible  as  well  as  a 
fertilising  study  of  the  outward  features,  but  especially 
the  inner  thought,  of  this  great  Epistle." 

Mxpositorif  Times. 


GHATTQ   &   WINDUS'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 
AS  A  MAN  SOWS      By  WilUam 

WESTALL.    Author    of    "With    the   Reil    Eagle."      N«w 
Edi'ion,     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  H,s.  \ilarcH2.i. 

COMRADES     ALL.      By  W.  J. 

MATHAMS.      With  Introduction  Uv  LORD   ROBERTS. 
Fcap.  8vu,  cloth  hmp.  Is. ;  cioth  tfilt,  2i. 

THE   PRESIDENT   of  BORAVIA. 

By  GEOROE  LAMBERT.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d 
•'  Thy  story  in  always  buoyantly  eiiouRh  written  to  be  pleasant 

reaxHuK.  and  it  shoul.l  prove  enjoyable."— &coi«man. 
"  Exciting  reading."— .4cfldemi/.  j  _,.».  ^  ^^..-.a 

"All  these  marvellous  matters  are  related  with  vigour  and 

some  cimii  ing."— 3fOJ-ninf/  header. 


SOME  VOLUMES  OF  UNWIN'S  GREEN 

CLOTH  LIBRARY. 
THE     TWO     STANDARDS.       By 

Dr.  WILLIAM  BARRY,  Author  of  "The  New  Antigone." 
Second  Edition. 

MOONLIGHT.     By  Mary  E  Mann, 

Author  of  "  The  Ce<lar  Star,"  4c.    Second  Edition. 

A  MARIAGE  DE  CONVENANCE. 

By  0.  F.  KEARY. 

SUSANNAH.    By  Mary  E^Mann^ 

A  Fascinating  Piece  of  History. 

THE   LIVES   and  TIMES  of  the 

EARLY  VAI.OIS  QCEENS.  By  CATHERINE  BEARNE. 
Tllustrateii  hy  Edward  H.  Beame.    Cloth,  10s.  llil. 

This  biok  treats  of  the  first  sixty  years  ot  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Valois  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France. 

The  halo  of  romance  and  chivalry  with  wh'ch  they  are  sur- 
rounded, the  splendour  of  their  court,  the  calaniities  of  the 
iZdrS  years  war,  the  terrors  of  the  plague,  wild  adveutures 
of  hrinands.  diring  deeds  of  soldiers  and  heroes  saintly  lues 
in  tl  e  oloiiter.  aid  gloomy  legends  of  medimval  superstition 
are  described  in  the  histories  of  the  reigns  of  the  three  .[Ueens, 
aliout  wliom  so  little  has  hitherto  been  written  in  English,  or 
known  by  the  average  English  reader,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  France  frequently  dates  from  the  reign  ot 
Francis  I. 


NELL  HAFFENDEN.     By  Tighe 

lllll'KINS     With  «  Illustrations  l>y  0.  (iregory.    A  New 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top    Us.  „.„.,.„. 

'•There  is  a  sparkle  and  vivacity  about    Nell  Haffenaen 
which  should  conimend  it  to  ahost  of  readers.  —  HorM. 

MARY  UN  WIN.  By  AlanSt.Aubyn 

Author  of  "A  Follow  of  Trinity."    "With  8  IllustrationB. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68.  , ,      ,    „    ^,,  ,t      tj 

"  A  pleasant,  healthv,  well-told  tale."-Gia«i?our  I'^rald  _ 

"  It  Is  a  urettT  oarrative Deserves  to  be  a  succepsful  book. 

INFATUATION.    By  B  M.  Croker, 

Author  of  *'  Diana  BarrinRtou,"  &c.    Cr.  8vo.  biickram.  (is. 
"A  good  novel.... a  Btory^ to  be  recommended.  —Guardian. 

THE    DOOM  of  SIVA     By  T.  W 

SPEIGHT,  Author  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.' 


THE  WORKS  OF  NIETZSCHE. 
Vol.  L  THE    GENEALOGY    of 


MORALS;  and  POEMS. 


I  fieady 


THE   CHRIST  of  HISTORY  and 

of  EXPERIENi^E.      B,y  D.  W.  FORREST,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
"  Dr.  Forrest  s  argument  is  well  worth  the  attention 
ot  all  who  are  interested  in,  or  have  the  tas'e  for,  the 
philosophic  treatment  ot  theology."— r/ic  Times. 

ST.     PAUL'S     CONCEPTION    of 

CHRIST-  or.  the  Iloctrine  ot  the  Second  Adam. 
By  Rev.  DAVID  80MERVILLB,  D.D.    8vo,  Os. 
"This  is  the  worlc  of  an  honest  and  careful  student 
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In  this  number  of  the  Academy  ia  i)rinted  the  <'omplete 
text  of  "A  Repentance,"  the  one-act  drama  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  which  is  now  being  performed  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre.  Readers  of  the  same  author's  School  for 
Saintu  will  remember  that  the  Countess  Des  Escas,  the 
heroine  of  the  play,  also  fiffures  in  that  romance. 

The  William  Black  Memorial  Committee  is  to  be  a  very 
strong  one.  The  following  gentlemen  have  already  joined 
it :— J.  M.  Barrie,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton, 
J.  L.  Toole,  Colin  Hunter,  A.R.  A.,  J.  W.  MacWhirter,  R.A., 
Alfred  Parsons,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Sir  H.  C.  Mackenzie, 
Marquis  of  Lome,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Victoria 
Campbell,  Sir  Felix  Semon,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  Lindsay 
Macarthur,  Madame  de  Navarro  (Mary  Anderson),  E. 
Marston,  W.  L.  Thomas,  Major  Macdonald  Hall,  C.  W. 
M'lvaine,  the  Editor  of  The  Academy,  the  Editor  of  the 
Oban  Times,  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  (Hon.  Treasurer). 

Whiters  of  introductions  to  standard  English  novels 
come  in  for  hard  treatment  in  the  current  Blackwood. 
Therein  a  writer  examines  some  of  tlie  results  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1870.  The  cultured  products  of  that 
epoch-making  enactment,  he  says,  "  are  not  satisfied  with 
tlie  newest  efifects  of  fiction.  They  would  scrape  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  the  masters  who  are  dead  and  gone. 
So  there  are  prepared  for  their  delight  countless  reprints, 
pleasant  to  look  upon  and  light  to  liold,  which  shall 
perform  the  trick  of  introduction.  The  reprints  are 
prefaced  by  a  brief  essay,  which  gives  the  criticasters 
something  to  write  about,  and  serves  as  a  buffer  between 
the  hastily  educated  and  the  superhuman  task  of  perusing 
a  classic.  Neither  Dickens  nor  Scott  can  make  a  direct 
appeal  nowadays  to  their  readers.  The  shock  is  always 
decently  broken  ;  and  if  the  reader  never  gets  as  far  as 
the  original,  he  at  least  knows  what  somebody  else  thinks 
about  it." 


survive  M.  Chatrian,  for  the  names  of  the  two  men  were 
always  uttered  together  and  often  hyphenated.  For  forty 
years  they  collaborated,  turning  out  stories  and  dramas  in 
incredible  numbers.  Alsatians  both,  they  had  as  much  in 
common  as  two  friends  can ;  perhaps  that  is  why  they 
quarrelled  so  bitterly  at  the  last.  Their  names  were  very 
familiar  to  many  in  England  who,  as  schoolboys,  were  set 
to  read  the  ComerU  de  f8l3,  and  as  men  have  seen  the 
presentation  of  their  Juif  Polonau  ("The  Bells")  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving. 


Tins  is  a  piece  of  the  true  Maga  scornfulness.  There  is 
another  side  to  the  case.  The  fact  that  the  Education  Act 
makes  people  want  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  good 
literature  at  all  is  something.  And  if  they  will  not  come 
direct  to  these  books,  but  demand  an  intermediary,  why 
hold  that  useful  person  up  to  ridicule  ?  His  services — if 
he  is  competent  and  modest — may  be  the  means  of  trans- 
forming a  bowing  acquaintance  into  close  intimacy.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  for  the  product  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  that  tliese  editions  are  designed.  There  are 
many  genuine  lovers  of  Dickens  and  Scott  and  Miss  Austen 
who  are  interested  in  collecting  opinions  on  the  books, 
and  welcome  every  new  introduction. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  novels  of  the  Bronte  sisters  is  about 
to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  witli  intro- 
ductions by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  These,  we  imagine,  will 
hardly  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Blackwood  contributor. 


To  the  rapidly  increasing  list  of  sixpenny  books  is  to  be 
added  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden's  Ship»  that  Pant  in  tht 
Night.  Meanwhile,  this  writer's  new  novel,  The  Fowler,  is 
almost  ready  for  publication. 

On  our  Prize  Competition  page  will  be  found  the  results 
of  the  voting  on  the  best  books  of  the  Spring  publishing 
season.  We  give  not  only  the  first  twelve  books  selected 
by  popular  opinion,  but  also  the  second  twelve.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  certain  of  these  works  are 
merely  announced,  not  yet  published.  We  give  this 
warning  in  order  that  readers  may  not  expect  to  procure 
tlie  books  at  once. 


TiiKUE  was  in  life  not  much  resemblance  between  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  Danton,  but  in  death  they  have  this 
similarity,  that  two  independent  Lives  of  each  are  published 
at  the  same  moment.  In  Danton's  case  the  biographers 
are  Mr.  Beesley  and  Mr.  Belloc  ;  in  Lowell's,  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  his  son,  Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  two  Lives  of  Lowell  are  due  almost  at  once.  We 
trust  that  this  competition  does  not  mean  that  the  house  of 
Hale  is  divided  against  itself. 


Since  "  tall  paper  "  copies  of  books  went  out  of  fashion, 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  decoration  of  the 
ordinary  editions.  In  this  respect  the  designs  on  the 
covers  of  some  novels  published  recently  have  been  quite 
attractive,  characterised  by  spirit  and  taste.  Many  of  these 
designs,  we  understand,  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Kimbrough, 
a  young  American  artist,  at  present  studying  under  Prof. 
Herkomer  at  Bushey. 


The  death  of  M.  Emile  Erokmann  has  an  almost  anti- 
quarian interest.      In  one  sense   M.  Erckmann  did  not 


The  valuable  library  of  Mr.  John  Crosby  will  be  sold  in 
Glasgow  on  the  2Ist  and  24th  of  this  month,  by  Messrs. 
Morrison,  Dick  &  M'Culloch.  The  catalogue  should 
be  examined  by  librarians  and  others,  its  contents  being 
varied  and  popular. 

The  Daily  TelegrapKt  scheme  for  bringing  out  one 
hundred  novels  has  been  reported  as  complete.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  announced  this  month. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Black  will  publish  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica,  bringing  a  number  of 
articles  up  to  date.  This  supplement  will  be  issued  through 
the  Times,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  complete  "before  the 
end  of  the  century."  Whether  this  expression  means 
before  the  end  of  1899,  or  before  the  end  of  1900,  is 
a  matter  of  doubt. 
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WiTir  tlie  reviewer,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Dooley  is  already 
a  frtvourite.  Whether  the  general  reader  takes  kindly  to 
the  patois  of  the  Irish  Chicagoan  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
story  of  his  origin  shows  that  Mr.  Dooley  began  as 
many  a  good  series  has  begun  ere  this — in  the  suggestion 
of  an  editor.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  started  a  Sunday 
edition,  and  Mr.  Dunne,  who  was  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  staff,  was  told  off  to  fill  an  odd  column  of 
the  first  number,  which  suddenly  manifested  itself.  He 
asked  for  guidance  as  to  subject:  "'Oh,  anything  or 
anybody,'  replied  Mr.  M'Auliffe,  the  editor,  '  interview 
Jim  M'Grarry  or  the  man  in  the  moon  or  anybody  you 
like,  only  give  us  a  column,  and  give  it  quick.'  "  Jim 
M 'Garry  was  a  saloon  keeper,  whose  views  on  things  in 
general,  delivered  in  a  rich  Irish- American  brogue,  always 
gave  amusement  to  his  patrons.  So  Mr.  Dunne  wrote 
a  column  giving  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
"  M'Gearin  "  and  "  Jawn  "  M'Kenna,  a  local  politician. 
Next  week  the  Sunday  Post  was  again  short  of  copy,  and 
Dunne  was  called  upon  once  more.  The  column  then 
became  a  prominent  weekly  feature.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  M 'Garry  complained  to  the  editor  that  "  Peter 
Dunne,  a  dacent  boy,"  but  a  villain,  had  served  him  a  low, 
mean  trick,  and  generally  made  life  miserable  for  him.  The 
result  of  his  pleadings  was  that  "M'Gearin"  gave  place 
to  "  Dooley." 


So  little,  according  to  the  New  York  Critic,  did  Mr. 
Dunne  think  of  the  Dooley  articles  more  than  of  his  other 
regular  "  copy,"  that  he  did  not  even  preserve  the  papers 
containing  them,  and  when  publishers  began  to  make 
offers  to  him  for  the  book  rights,  and  he  finally  consented 
to  collect  the  little  papers  as  best  he  could,  it  was  an 
admirer  of  Mr.  Dooley,  unknown  to  Mr.  Dooley's  author 
but  known  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  came  forward  with 
a  complete  file,  or  nearly  complete,  and  made  the  book 
possible.  It  has  been  a  pronounced  success,  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view,  and  publishers  are  making  flatter- 
ing offers  to  Mr.  Dunne  looking  toward  more  ambitious 
portrayal  of  Irish-American  life.  Mr.  Dunne's  wit  is 
inevitable ;  it  is  his  birthright.  The  Irish  people  he 
knows  well,  though  he  has  never  been  in  Ireland.  The 
dialect  of  Mr.  Dooley,  it  may  interest  some  to  know,  is  the 
dialect  of  County  Eoscommon,  and  natives  of  that  coimty 
have  enthuBiastically  approved  its  accuracy. 


Mr.  Sheldon's  books,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  enjoy- 
ing no  unique  popularity.  Among  works  which  have 
been  selling  by  thousands  for  years  and  years  must  be 
included  Anna  Sewell's  Black  Beauty,  a  story  that  is  still  a 
favourite  in  the  nursery.  Of  this  book  Messrs.  Jarrold  & 
Sons  wUl  shortly  issue  100,000  copies  in  sixpenny  form. 
Already  Black  Beauty  has  gone  through  forty-seven 
editions  in  this  country,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  Norwegian,  and  Italian.  In  the  United 
States,  where  unfortunately  for  author  and  publisher  the 
copyright  was  not  secured,  some  two  or  three  million 
copies,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  have 
been  sold,  and  a  vast  quantity  distributed  gratis. 


A  LETTER  from  Mr.  Kipling  to  an  author  who  lost  his 
little  son,  which  is  printed  in  Jf.  A.  P.,  has  a  pathetic 
application  to-day.  This  is  a  passage  :  "  People  say  that 
that  kind  of  wound  heals.  It  doesn't.  It  only  skins  over  ; 
but  there  is  at  least  some  black  consolation  to  be  got 
from  the  old  and  bitter  thought  that  the  boy  is  safe  from 
the  chances  of  the  after-years.  I  don't  know  that  that 
helps,  unless  you  happen  to  know  some  man  who  is 
under  deeper  sorrow  than  yours — a  man,  say,  who  has 
watched  the  child  of  his  begetting  go  body  and  soul  to 
the  Devil,  and  feels  that  he  is  responsible.  But  it  is 
the  mother  that  bore  him  who  suffers  most  when  the 
young  life  goes  out." 


A  CAUSTIC  rhymer  comments,  in  the  current  World,  on 
some  of  the  less  restrained  telegrams  which  were  despatched 
to  Mr.  Kipling.     He  writes  : 

Had  this  homage  been  intended 

Solely  for  your  private  ear, 
It  might  well  have  been  defended 

As  spontaneous  and  sincere  : 
But  this  sort  of  demonstration 

Loses  its  impressiveness 
By  concurrent  publication 

lu  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

A  recapitulation  of  messages  follows : 

From  each  comer  and  each  cranny 

Of  the  Kailyard  cables  flew  : 
While  the  voice  of  Florence  Aunie 

Pleaded  for  the  mild  Hindoo. 

Minor  poets,  blubbering  blindly, 

Cabled  from  Parnassus'  slope  : 
Anthony  assured  you  kindly, 

While  there's  life  there  must  be  Hope : 
TDl,  by  dint  of  constant  churning. 

Everywhere  was  plainly  seen 
Milk  of  human  kindness  turning 

Into  merest  margarine. 

This  is  truly  a  day  when  a  strong  searchlight  beats  upon 
sentiment.  The  slightest  lapse  from  reticence  and  dignity 
that  finds  its  way  into  the  Press  finds  also  its  oastigator. 


A  SIXPENNY  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's  Departmental  Ditties 
is  about  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Newnes.  Tliis  is  the 
book  which,  owing  to  copyright  difficulties,  Messrs. 
MacmUlan  were  unable  to  include  in  their  unifonn  edition 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  writings.  Messrs.  Thacker,  who  were 
the  previous  owners  of  the  copyright,  have  now  transferred 
it  to  its  present  holders. 


The  new  volume  of  the  Biographical  Thackeray,  which 
contains  "Lovel  the  "Widower,"  the  "Eoundabout  Papers," 
and  "  Denis  Duval,"  is  enriched  by  a  hitherto  unpublished 
chapter  of  the  last-named  story.  In  her  Introduction 
Mrs.  Eitchie  carries  the  story  of  her  father's  life  to  the 
end.  Here  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  Thackeray 
to  his  mother  not  long  before  his  death  : 

So  with  our  diseases — we  die  because  we  are  bom ;  we 
decay  because  we  grow.  I  have  a  right  to  say,  "  O,  Father, 
give  me  submission  to  bear  cheerfully  (if  possible)  and 
patiently  my  sufferings  "  ;  but  I  can't  request  any  special 
change  in  my  behalf  from  the  ordinary  processes,  or  see 
any  special  Divine  animus  superintending  my  illnesses  or 
wellnesses.  Those  people  seem  to  me  presumptuous  who 
are  for  ever  dragging  the  Awful  Divinity  into  a  participa- 
tion with  their  private  concerns.  In  health,  disease,  birth, 
life,  death,  here,  hereafter,  I  am  the  subject  and  creature. 
He  lifts  me  up  and  sets  me  down  certainly — so  He  orders 
my  beard  to  grow.  Yonder  on  my  table  in  the  next  room 
is  a  number  of  the  ' '  Earthen  Vessel ' ' — Brother  Jones  writes 
of  Brother  Brown  how  preciously  he  has  been  dealt  with  : 
Brown  has  been  blessed  by  an  illness;  he  has  had  the 
blessing  of  getting  better  ;  he  has  relapsed,  and  finally  has 
the  blessing  of  being  called  out  of  the  world  altogether. 
I  don't  differ  with  Brown  essentially — only  in  the  compli- 
ments, as  it  were,  which  he  thinks  it  is  proper  to  be  for- 
ever paying.  I  am  well :  Amen.  I  am  ill :  Amen.  I  die : 
Amen  always.  I  can't  say  that  having  a  tooth  out  is  a 
blessing — is  a  punishment  for  my  sins.  I  say  it's  having  a 
tooth  out. 


In  another  place  Mrs.  Eitchie  gives  this  account  of  her 
father's  reading  habits  :  "As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  had  any  particular  feeling  for  special 
editions.  He  used  a  cheap,  battered  old  BosweU  with 
double  columns ;  the  companion  with  whom,  as  lie  said,  he 
could  have  been  quite  content  to  dwell  upon  that  problem- 
atical desert  island.  He  also  liked  his  shabby,  worm- 
eaten   copies   of    Johnson's    poets.      Milton's    Sonnet  to 
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Shakespeare  iu  JuhnHon'a  poets  was  one  of  the  last  things 
he  ever  read.  When  he  did  not  sleep  well,  sometimes  in 
summer-time  he  used  to  get  up  very  early,  about  4  o'clock 
— long  before  the  house  was  astir — and  we  would  come 
down  to  breakfast  and  find  him  standing  reading  by  hia 
bookslielves.  .  .  .  If  he  read  a  book  he  turned  page  after 
page  without  stopping  at  aU,  in  a  rapid  methodical  way, 
and  he  used  to  say  tliat  from  long  habit  he  could  glean  the 
contents  of  each  page  as  he  glanced  at  it.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  an  eminent  politician  of  this  present  time 
declared  to  a  friend  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  him  to 
read  less  than  three  lines  at  once,  and  some  such  power 
must  have  belonged  to  my  father's  short-sighted  eyes." 


is  not  strictly  accurate.     There  is  the  monthly  isaue  of  the 
Hoy''»  Oiot  Paper,  and  there  is  the  Public  School  Magnin*. 


The  house  in  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  born, 
lately  advertised  for  sale,  has  now  changed  hands  at  the 
sum  of  £800.  The  purchaser  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Dibdin,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  nautical  song-writer  and  tlie  author  of 
Annals  of  the  Edinburgh  Stage.  He  has  recently,  says  the 
Scots  Pictorial,  blossomed  into  a  novelist,  "and now,  under 
the  Stevensonian  roof,  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may  do 
with  the  pen." 


A  NEW  si.xpenny  magazine  for  schoolboys,  entitled  the 
Captain,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Newnes  on  the  24th 
inst.  The  Captain  wiU  have  two  serial  stories,  short  tales, 
competitions,  and  a  regular  article  on  pastimes  and  athletics 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry.  It  will  be  illustrated,  and  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  interest  also  the  undergraduate.  The 
statement,  however,  wliich  is  made  in  the  circular  before 
xis,  that  at  present  there  is  no  sixpenny  magazine  for  boys, 


CotrrrNUiNO  our  series  of  portraits  of  prominent  men  of 
letters  in  tlieir  studies,  we  give  this  week  Mr.  Ghrant  Allen. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  cosmopolitaa 
by  training.  lie  was  educated  in  the  United  States,  in 
France,  and  at  Oxford.  Subsequently  he  taught,  and 
Darwin  had  no  apter  exponent.  Ilis  early  books  displayed 
this  bent :  Physiological  yEsthetics,  The  Evolutionist  at  Large, 
The  Colour  Sense.  But  there  is  not  much  money  in  EtoIu- 
tion ;  hence  this  agile  mind  turned  to  fiction.  Philitlia 
appeared,  and  short  stories  appeared,  and  Babylon  appeared, 
all  signed  with  persuasive  pseudonyms — "  Cecil  Power  "  or 
"  J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson " ;  while  The  Colour  of  Flowers, 
Flowers  and  their  Pedigree,  still  testified  to  the  old  lore. 
Gradually,  however,  fiction  won  the  mastery,  and  For 
Maimie's  Sake,  The  Tents  of  Shem,  The  DeviPs  Die,  This 
Mortal  Coil,  bore  witness  to  the  author's  energy.  Mean- 
while he  reviewed  much,  and  was  busy  journalistically,  as 
was  explained  in  that  famous  confession,  in  which,  rather 
than  write  for  a  living,  said  he,  a  man  should  sweep  a 
crossing.  The  next  phase  was  hectic  sociology.  That  was 
the  period  of  the  hill-top  and  The  Woman  who  Did,  mother 
of  a  long  lino  of  the  fiction  of  revolt.  Then  came  The  Lower 
Slopes,  a  collection  of  poems,  and  then  more  novels  of  a 
less  serious  type,  and  Tlie  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Ood. 
And  now  Mr.  Allen  is  guiding  tourists  about  Europe  with 
one  hand,  and  doling  out  more  fiction  with  the  other.  He 
wrote  better  once  than  to-day,  but  that  is  only  natural 
when  his  tremendous  output  is  considered.     Mr.  Allen's 
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mind  is  of  extraordinary  quickness,  and  liis  knowledge  is 
encyclopedic.     He  lives  at  Hind  Head;  and  is  just  litty- 


In  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  reminiscences  in  the  March 
Atlantic  Monthly  is  an  amusing  story  of  Theodore  Parker, 
the  American  divine,  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife,  bays 
Mrs.  Howe  : 

His  affection  for  his  wife  was  very  great.  From  a 
natural  love  of  paradox,  he  was  accustomed  to  style  this 
mild  creature  "Bear";  and  ho  delighted  to  carry  out 
this  pleasantry  by  adorning  his  Hayert  with  miniature 
bears,  in  wood-carving,  porcelain,  and  so  on.  His  gold 
shirt  stad  bore  the  impress  of  a  bear.  At  one  Christmas 
time  he  showed  me  a  breakfast  cup  upon  which  a  bear  had 
been  painted,  by  his  express  order,  as  a  gift  for  his  wife. 
At  another  he  granted  me  a  view  of  a  fine  silver  candle- 
stick in  the  shape  of  a  bear  and  staff,  which  was  also 
intended  for  her.  He  even  confided  to  me  the  first  clauses 
of  a  little  catechism,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"  What  creature  is  this  J*  " 

"A  bear." 

"  What  sort  of  a  bear  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  very  best  sort  of  bear." 

"  What  shall  it  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

"Have  cubs." 

Which,  alas  !  the  poor  Bear  did  never  accomphsh. 

The  attitude  of  clever  men  to  their  wives  would  make  an 
entertaining  magazine  study.  In  the  case  of  the  Carlyles 
the  bearishness  was  on  the  other  side.  The  Grotes  have 
never  been  rightly  presented. 


EouEy  now  has  a  bust  of  Guy  de  Maupassant.  It 
stands  near  that  of  Flaubert,  Maupassant's  master  in 
literature.  On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling,  two  of  the 
author's  stories  were  read  in  the  theatre  ;  his  play, 
"  Histoire  du  Vieux  Temps,"  was  acted ;  and  M.  Jacques 
Normand  read  a  paper  on  Maupassant's  dramatic  method. 


A  coEREsroNDENT  writes:  "  Many  years  ago  a  brother 
of  mine  sent  an  old  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  to 
be  bound,  and  to  his  wrath  The  Talisman  and  The  Legend 
of  Montrose  came  home  with  these  backings — '  The  Tallish 
Man  '  and  '  The  Leg  End  of  Montrose.'  " 


The  Literary  Review,  an  American  periodical  devoted  to 
current  literature,  has  just  undergone  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment. Among  its  new  features  is  "A  Novel  Eeaders' 
Guide,"  in  which  all  works  of  fiction  will  be  noticed. 
Therein  we  seem  to  detect  the  influence  of  the  Acauemv. 


Bibliographical. 

The  three-and-sixpenny  edition  of  Tennyson's  Worh  is,  it 
seems,  to  be  minus  the  Plays.  The  Plays,  of  course,  are 
bulky  things  ;  they  occupy  some  260  pages  in  the  seven- 
and-sixpenny  edition  of  the  Works.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
they  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  cheaper  volume  ;  but 
why  not  put  them  into  a  volume  by  themselves  ?  Tenny- 
son, we  are  all  agreed,  was  not  a  great  dramatist ;  he  was 
not  even  a  fine  one.  But,  for  all  that,  his  plays  contain  a 
good  deal  of  genuine  and  charming  poetry.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  quite  fair  to  him  as  a  poet  that  they  should  not 
be  easily  acquired  by  those  who  want  them.  I  submit  the 
suggestion  to  Messrs.  MacmiUan.  Let  us  have  two  three- 
and-sixpenny  volumes — one  Poems,  the  other  Plays. 

Lieut.-Col.  Newnham-Davis's  coming  book  on  Dinners 
and  Diners  should  be  an  acceptable  companion  and  comple- 
ment to  the  Cakes  and  Ale  and  Flowing  Bowl  of  Mr.  Edward 
Spencer.  I  presume  it  will  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
pleasant  guide  to  good  eating.  I  remember  reading  some 
■vears  ago,  in  the  pages  of  All  the  Year  Hound  (I  think),  a 


series  of  articles  on  "  Famous  Dinners,"  dealing  with  the 
repasts  which  have  found  a  place  in  historic  and  biographic 
record^.  They  struck  me  as  very  interesting,  and  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  why  they  were  not  formed  into  a 
volume.  Some  dinners  have  had  an  unquestionable  in- 
fluence upon  the  fate  of  nations.  Was  it  not  a  spell  of 
postprandial  indigestion  which  made  Napoleon  lose  the 
Battle  of  Leipsic  ? 

The  selection  from  the  verse  of  James  Thomson 
("B.  v."),  which  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  has  just  made  and 
published,  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  of  its  kind.  Just 
a  decade  ago  Mr.  Dobell  joined  Eeeves  &  Turner  in 
issuing  a  little  volume  called,  like  the  new  one,  The  City 
of  Dreadful  Night,  and  Other  Poems.  In  this  there  was  no 
"Weddah  and  Om-el-Bonain,"  no  "Mater  Terebrarum," 
no  "Blake"  or  "Burns,"  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  1888  book  did  contain  the  '  Attempts  at  Trans- 
lation from  Heine,"  which  one  is  sorry  to  find  absent  from 
the  book  of  1899.  However,  those  who  desire  to  study 
Thomson's  verse  as  a  whole  will,  of  course,  discard  the 
selections  both  of  1899  and  1888,  and  turn  to  the  Poetical 
Works  in  two  volumes. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  anything  about  the  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or 
Miss  L.  Melville  who  is  announced  as  the  author  of  a 
forthcoming  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray'^  In 
view  of  the  biography  of  her  father  which  Mrs.  Eitchie 
has  been  giving  us  in  instalments  lately,  this  announce- 
ment of  another  and  an  unauthorised  Life  of  Thackeray 
naturally  strikes  the  eye.  We  have  had  the  compilation 
which  John  Camden  Hotten  published,  and  the  monograph 
by  Anthony  TroUope,  and  the  more  recent  "  Great 
Writers  "  volume  by  Messrs.  H.  C.  Merivale  and  F.  T. 
Marzials.  I  submit  that  unless  Mr.  or  Mrs.  or  Miss 
L.  Melville  has  something  new  to  tell  us  about  Thackeray, 
his  or  her  effort  has  the  air  (in  the  meantime)  of  being 
supererogatory. 

The  Realms  of  Gold  is  the  happy  title  Mr.  John  Dennis 
has  hit  upon  for  his  "  new  book  for  youthful  students  in 
English  literature."  The  phrase  is  taken,  of  course,  from 
the  first  line  of  Keats's  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer — a 
poem  which  Mr.  Dennis  naturally  included  in  the  pretty 
little  collection  of  English  Sonnets  published  by  him  so 
long  ago  as  1873.  That  collection  was  the  forerunner  of 
several  such  collections  from  other  hands.  That  Mr. 
Dennis  is  well  qualified  to  cater  for  "youthful  students" 
his  English  Poetry  for  Young  Readers,  issued  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  sufficiently  attests.  He  has  a  real  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  well  illustrated,  of  late  years,  by  his 
volume  on  The  Age  of  Pope. 

We  may  take  for  granted,  I  think,  that  there  will  be  no 
new  biography  of  Mrs.  Keeley.  Mr.  Walter  Goodman's 
book  about  the  Keeleys  on  the  Stage  and  at  Home,  pub- 
lished four  years  ago,  is  a  flimsy  performance  ;  but  it 
holds  the  field,  and  a  very  few  lines  would  bring  it  "down 
to  date."  It  seems  inevitable  that  theatrical  memoirs 
should  be  rather  vague  and  superficial.  Before  Mr. 
Goodman's  volume  appeared,  the  late  Montagu  Williams 
had  introduced  into  his  own  Autobiography  two  chapters 
(if  I  remember  rightly)  of  delightful  gossip  with  Mrs. 
Keeley  about  her  professional  career — Mrs.  Keeley,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  being  the  autobiographer's  mother-in- 
law. 

Mr.  W.  P.  James  has  been  criticising  the  policy  of 
inclusion  and  exclusion  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
"English  Men  of  Letters"  series,  and  has  mentioned 
among  the  regrettable  omissions  the  name  of  Eichard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  But  in  this  Mr.  James  has  made  a 
slip.  The  said  series  does  comprise  a  monograph  on 
Sheridan,  and  a  very  poor  one  it  is  Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote 
it,  and  rarely  has  there  been  a  more  unsatisfactory  bit  of 
book-making.  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  no  authority  on  either 
the  Life  or  the  Works  of  Sheridan  :  why  was  she  selected 
for  the  task  'i 

The  Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 

A  Natural  Man. 

The    Treatises   of   Benvetmto    Cellini  on    Goldsmithing    and 
Sculpture.   Translated  by  0.  li.  Ashbee.    (Arnold.    358.) 

The  Renaissance  was  the  last  universal  outbreak  of  human 
nature  in  the  colloquial  sense,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  in 
this  context  has  been  rightly  called  its  ultimate  word  and 
its  epitome.  This  fact,  and  not  his  artistic  achievement, 
assures  him  a  cheerful  otomity  on  earth.  Were  all  the 
creations  of  his  facile  hand  pulverised  to-morrow,  our 
impression  of  him  would  not  be  weakened,  for  his  unprac- 
tised pen  pictured  his  times  and  himself,  the  luminous 
point  upon  which  all  their  rays  were  focussed,  with  the 
perfection  that  is  attained  only  once  in  a  fortunate  epoch. 
He  combines  the  merits  of  a  human  document  of  the 
greatest  rarity  with  those  of  a  unique  genius  who  acci- 
dentally wrote  one  of  the  more  excellent  books  among  the 
most  excellent. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  one  accords  an  expectant 
welcome  to  the  first  English  version  of  his  Treatises  on 
Goldsmithing  and  Sculpture,  dedicated  to  the  "  Metal 
Workers  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft"  by  0.  E.  Ashbee, 
and  illustrated  by  the  blocks  originally  used  in  Eugone 
Plon's  magnificent  volume,  Jienvenuto  Cellini,  Or/evre, 
Medailleur,  Sculpteur.  The  translator  has  done  his  best  to 
imitate  the  method  of  Mr.  Syiuonds  in  that  writer's  vivid 
rendering  of  the  Vita — a  piece  of  work  that  takes  out  of 
Eoscoe's  version  all  the  life  and  colour  it  ever  boasted— and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
attempt.  But  we  must  confess  to  repeated  shocks  of  incon- 
gruity on  hearing  modem  English  slang  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  sixteenth  century  Tuscan,  as  when  he  is 
taught  to  speak  of  a  man's  action  being  "  all  off  his  own 
bat."  Though  Mr.  Ashbee  has  fitly  chosen  to  address  his 
labours  to  men  engaged  in  the  actual  processes  of  the  gold- 
smith's art,  he  might  surely  have  retained,  without  any 
loss  of  lucidity,  a  little  more  of  the  archaic  flavour  of  the 
original. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  the  Treatises  from  a 
technical  standpoint.  We  did  not  open  them  to  learn 
"  How  to  Give  a  Diamond  its  Eeflector,"  but  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  reflect  light  upon  Benvenuto.  And  they 
do.  The  fantastic,  exuberant,  irrepressible  creature  has 
everywhere  stamped  his  emphatic  seal.  He  tells  us  in  his 
first  sentence  that  "  what  prompted  him  to  write,  was  the 
knowledge  of  how  fond  people  are  of  hearing  anything 
new,"  and  later  on  that,  "  wishing  to  give  God  some 
sort  of  thanks  for  having  made  me  the  man  I  was, 
I  set  to  write  what  I  am  now  writing."  Were  reasons 
more  humanly  persuasive  ever  given  for  the  existence  of  a 
scientific  handbook  ?  He  characteristically  proceeds : 
"  Then,  in  the  second  place,  I  felt  much  troubled  in  mind 
because  of  all  sorts  of  annoying  things,  the  which  I 
purpose  in  the  following  treatise,  with  due  modesty,  to 
recount."  It  is  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  we  learn 
that  the  old  bravo  of  the  Vita  is,  as  ever,  ready  to  finger 
his  sword  hilt.  But  we  throw  up  our  hands  at  the 
modesty  of  the  man  who,  after  several  lurid  manslaughters, 
performed  with  infinite  gusto,  pointed  out  to  the  friends 
who  had  acquired  the  keenest  relish  for  him,  that  his  head 
had  been  blessed  with  an  aureole,  visible  even  to  their 
disenchanted  eyes ! 

The  note  of  self-revelation  and  self -appreciation,  struck 
80  early  in  the  book,  is  insisted  upon  again  and  again 
with  such  robust  candour  and  fervid  joy,  that  the  reading 
of  his  driest  technicalities  is  an  exhilarating  exercise. 
Here  are  a  few  more  utterances  of  the  kind  :  "  Now  I'm 
not  the  sort  of  fellow  who's  afearod  of  any  mortal  thing  "  ; 
"  I  minded  me  of  those  gifts  from  God  Himself,  and 
which  come  to  a  man  without  any  toil  of  his  own :  come- 
liness,  for  instance,   or  strength,    or  handiness — and  to 


mo  methought  Oo<l  hwl  given  surety  of  purpoao "  ; 
"  Suddenly,  as  in  a  frenzy,  my  own  inborn  daring  came 
upon  me :  it's  not  a  tli'ng  one  can  learn,  this !  it's  in  a 
man's  nature."  In  these  and  in  other  instances  that  might 
be  adduced,  we  perceive  that  the  Treatims  form  a  supple- 
ment to  that  more  exhaustive  eulogy,  the  Autobiography, 
which  Walpole  in  his  best  superficial  manner  (lualiiied  as 
"more  amusing  than  any  novel."  Always  true  \n  his 
intense  personality,  Cellini  illustrates  each  of  the  arts  he 
describes  by  explicit  references  to  his  own  works.  Thus, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  tinting  of  diamonds,  lie  relates  his 
difficulties  with  the  magnificent  stone  bestowed  by  Charles 
V.  upon  Pope  Paul  III. ;  when  he  unfolds  the  mystery  of 
Minuterie  Work  he  presents  us  with  a  graphic  history  of 
the  Morse  he  fa8hione<l  for  Clement  VII.,  and  gossips 
of  the  famous  salt-cellar  that  adorned  the  banquets  of 
Francis  of  "  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  "  ;  and  when  he 
treats  of  Casting  in  Bronze  he  recites  the  stormy  epic  of  his 
"  Perseus."  Of  course,  in  all  this  we  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance with  stories  that  we  have  already  heard  from  the  lips 
of  their  hero  ;  but  when  that  hero  is  Benvenuto,  where  is 
his  admirer  who  will  not  gladly  listen  to  them  again, 
recounted  with  the  old  fire,  and  with  many  a  new  touch  of 
passion,  humour,  wrong-headedness,  and  enthusiasm, 
amazingly  united  with  the  nicest  observation  ? 

And  here  recurs  the  idea  that  recurs  until  it  convinces 
us  as  we  consider  Cellini — that  he  must  be  weighed  as 
a  man  and  a  writer  rather  than  as  an  artist.  It  is  perhaps 
generally  admitted  that  Cellini  the  artist  smacks  of  the 
jeweller  and  of  decadence,  and  that  even  Cellini  the 
jeweller  may  be  too  Corinthian  an  artificer.  His  crowning 
work,  the  "Perseus,"  is  indeed  the  figure  of  a  "pretty 
man."  He  stands  above  poor  trussed  Medusa  like  a 
gladiator  upon  a  vanquished  rival,  holding  aloft  the  gory 
head  with  "  pardonable  insolence  "  for  the  applause  of  the 
thundering  circus.  But  there  is  nothing  elemental  in 
the  statue  beyond  florid  youthful  strength,  which  is  the 
less  elemental  in  that  it  is  florid.  There  is  no  touch  of 
the  triumph  of  clear  heroic  serenity,  no  trace  of  the  austere 
simplicity  of  great  inspiration ;  yet  it  was  devoutly  wor- 
shipped by  its  creator  as  the  masterpiece  of  a  transcendent 
genius. 

No  ;  to  have  worked  upon  wax  and  marble  is  assure<lly 
not  Cellini's  distinction:  to  have  heen  "wax  to  receive, 
and  marble  to  retain,"  is  his  felicity.  It  has  become  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  his  reception  of  an  impression 
was  marvellously  sharp  and  impersonal,  and  that  it  never 
grew  dulled.  But  the  singularity  of  these  facts  has 
perhaps  never  been  8uflB.ciently  emphasised.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  this — that  the  man  whose  spirit  was  so  properly 
his  own  in  its  self- absorption,  so  entirely  not  his  own  in 
the  welter  of  his  passions,  and  who  saw  himself  pur- 
blindly  in  a  mist  of  false  and  shifting  colours,  should  be  a 
medium  so  faithful  and  transparent  for  the  transmission 
and  record  of  external  images.  The  reading  of  the 
Autobiography  for  the  first  time  is  a  milestone  in  one's 
literary  experience.  One  cannot  forget  the  wonderful 
differentiation  of  the  units  that  cross  its  stage,  or  the  sense 
of  brilliant  confusion  that  follows  the  final  descent  of  the 
curtain.  It  leaves  the  reader's  imagination  full  of  sound, 
life,  and  colour ;  of  the  blaze  of  southern  suns,  of  the 
crimson  of  cardinals,  of  the  oppressive  and  blatant  magni- 
ficence of  popes  and  princes  ;  of  dusty  battles  and  bloody 
treacheries  ;  of  junketings  where  Petronius  Arbiter  woidd 
have  lolled  an  apt  host  and  scarce  have  hankered  after 
Neronian  Eome ;  of  fair  galleries  cool  with  the  breath  of 
marble,  and  of  streets  simmering  with  packed  humanity  ; 
of  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  click  of  the  trowel,  and  the 
reverberation  of  imperial  salutes.  Such  is  the  spectacle 
that  moves  in  Cellini,  where  its  flaming  masses  are  por- 
trayed as  in  a  magic  crystal. 

'Through  these  motley  multitudes  the  indomitable  Ego 
of  Benvenuto  winds  its  way,  and  "swims,  or  sinks,  or 
wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies."   Baretti,  watching  the  progtesa 
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of  that  turbulent  soul,  says :  "  We  derive  from  it  some- 
thing of  the  same  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  contemplating 
a  terrible  wild  beast  who  cannot  get  near  enough  to  hurt 
us."  This  is  true,  but  not  entirely  true.  If  Cellini  in 
many  moods  much  resembled  the  Pietro  Torrigiano  whom 
he  has  immortalised — Pietro  of  the  terrible  brows  and 
demoniac  gestures,  who  battered  stone  into  statues,  and 
statues,  when  he  judged  them  better  than  his  own,  into 
stone — he  had  others  as  mild  as  that  of  his  father, 
Giovanni,  the  architect  and  recluse,  who  delighted  his 
soul  with  the  music  of  flute  and  viol,  and  prayed  God  to 
spare  his  days  until  he  should  see  Benvenuto  the  first 
utterer  of  sweet  sounds  in  Florence.  In  short,  Cellini  is 
tlie  Natural  Man  raised  to  the  hundredth  power;  and 
forced  into  magnificent  growth  in  the  hot-bed  of  the 
Italian  Eenaissance.  We  rise  from  our  last  meeting  with 
him  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Ashbee's  translation  stimulated 
and  refreshed,  and  close  the  plain  sage-green  volume  with 
regret.  Could  its  cover  adequately  suggest  its  original 
author,  it  should  be  mounted  in  enamelled  gold  and  set 
with  gems. 


Young  Love  and  Old  Love-Tales. 

Ea  iij  Italian  Love  Sturics.     Taken  from  the  Originals  by 
Una  Taylor.     (Longmans.     15s.net.) 

"  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young  "  (as  Ealeigh's 
famous  line  has  it),  then  might  the  modern  masters  of  the 
short  story  be  still  writing  such  tales  as  these.     The  world 
being  old,  and  love  yet  older,  we  may  thank  Miss  Una 
Taylor  for  showing  English  readers  how  the  short-story- 
writer  of  the   Middle   Ages   pleased   the   Italian   public. 
S!ie  does  not  profess  to  be  a  literal  translator,   and  con- 
fesses to  omissions — partly  necessitated  by  the  difference 
of  modern  taste  ;  so  that  she  calls  these  stories  "retold." 
Nevertheless  she  allows  that  they  "  are  given  in  the  main 
as  they  were  written."     No  English  is  childlike  enough 
to   suggest    the    delicious    lisping   Tuscan   of  these   old 
novellisti.      But  she  has  done  wisely  in  refraining  from 
the  sham  Elizabethan  which  is  the  usual  resort  of  trans- 
lators in   rendering   old-world    literature.      Instead,  she 
gives  us  simple  and  elegant  modern  English ;   the   naif 
sentence-structure  and  manner  of  narration  alone  suggest- 
ing the  style  of  the  originals,  and  doing  so  very  efficiently. 
These   old  tales   are  young  tales :  young  in  their  in- 
genuous directness,  in  their  ways  of  thought,  in  the  society 
they  depict,  and  in  the  love  they  exalt.     It  is  the  love 
of  a  young  world,  and  it  is  also  useful  love,   the  love  of 
young  men  and  maidens.     You  might  think,  to  read  these 
novelle,  there  was  no  love  after  thirty — nay,  after  twenty- 
five.     Doubtless,  in  those  days,  this  was  no  such  untruth- 
ful impression  as  it  seems  to  us.     When  no  over-crowded 
and  over-competitive  social  conditions  artificially  impeded 
marriage,  we  may  take  it,  probably,  that  early  marriage 
was  the  rule.     Young  love,  and  southern  love,  and  the 
love   of   a   young   society,    it  is   direct,    tyrannous,    self- 
abandoned,  rushing  over  all  obstacles  to  its  end — with  the 
blind  instinct  of  animals.     It  is  southern  love,  also,  in  that 
it  quickly  turns  to  hatred,  and  is  as  extreme  in  the  one 
shape  as  the  other.     That  terrible  convention  prevails  in 
it  (still  lingering  in  France  and  on  the  French  stage)  of 
the   outraged   husband's   right   to   visit  death   upon  the 
adulterous    wife.      Miss    Una   Taylor   shows   us   this  in 
the  sternly  dramatic  climax  of  "  Madonna  Laura."     After 
that  striking  scene  where  the   husband   bids   the  youth 
give  her  the  harlot's  price,  Masuccio  tells  us  in  the  most 
incidental,  matter-of-custom  fashion :  ■ '  Calling  his  servants, 
he  made  Alfonso  enter  a  richly  furnished  chamber  made 
ready  for  his  coming.     When  this  was  done,  before  he,  too, 
BJUght  his  couch,  tlio  kniglit  bade  prepare  poison  for  the 
last  sleeping-cup  of  his  wife."    No  more  has  the  novelist 


to  say  of  it  or  her  :  it  is  as  though  the  man  had  bid  them 
poison  his  dog.     Hideous ! 

There  are  twelve  stories,  from  the  pens  of  seven  novelists, 
and  they  cover  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  There  is  a  distinct  progression  in  manner,  not 
altogether  for  the  better.  We  begin  with  Boccaccio — 
direct,  simple,  clear-cut;  nothing  too  much,  everything 
adequate  ;  symmetrical  and  most  seeming-artless.  Extract 
is  far  more  helpless  with  him  than  with  Chaucer.  The 
touches  of  tenderness  are  not  unlike  in  both — as  in  the 
tale  where  the  girl  has  a  dream  signifying  her  lover's 
sudden  snatching  from  her,  and  he  dreams  to  like  issue. 
They  relate  their  dreams  beside  a  garden  fountain,  where 
they  sit  gathering  kisses  and  roses ;  but  he  would  fain 
make  light  of  the  twin  visions  : 

Presently,  as  thus  they  abode  together,  Gabriotto  gave 
a  deep  sigh,  and,  outstretching  his  arms  to  her,  he  cried  : 
"  Alas,  my  soul !  help  me,  for  I  die  !  "  So  saying  he  fell 
backwards  upon  the  grass.  The  girl  lifted  him  upon  her 
knee,  and,  weeping,  said  : 

"  Oh,  sweet  my  lord,  what  dost  thou  feel  amiss  ?  " 
But  Gabriotto  answered  her  not,  and,  breathing  hard  and 
covered  with  sweat,  in  a  short  space  he  passed  from  this 
present  life. 

She    summons   her    serving-woman,   and  they  resolve  to 
carry  the  body  to  his  house  : 

She  bade  the  woman  quickly  fetch  a  piece  of  silken  cloth 
she  had  laid  by  in  a  chest.  When  it  was  brought  she 
spread  it  as  best  she  could  beneath  the  body  of  Gabriotto, 
and  she  put  his  head  upon  a  soft  pillow.  With  many  tears 
she  closed  his  eyes  and  his  mouth,  and  she  made  him  a 
rose-garland,  and  the  roses  they  two  had  gathered  she 
heaped  around  him.  .  .  .  Then,  because  the  day  drew  near 
apace,  the  woman  prevailed  upon  her  with  much  entreaty, 
and  she  rose,  and  that  same  ring  with  which  Gabriotto  had 
wedded  her,  she  drew  from  her  finger  and  set  it  weeping 
upon  his  hand,  saying  : 

"  Dear  my  lord,  if  thy  soul  now  sees  my  crying— or  if  it 
be  that  in  the  corpse  whence  the  spirit  is  departed  there 
is  neither  knowledge  nor  feeling — receive  with  kindness 
her  last  gift  whom  living  thou  didst  love  so  much." 

This    said  she    swooned,   falling  backwards   upon    his 
body. 
Infelicitously    did    Keats    apostrophise    "  eloquent    and 
famed  Boccaccio."     This  unstrained  and  natural  pathos  is 
more  than  all  eloquence. 

Then  from  Giovanni  Fiorentino  we  have  a  story  which 
all  will  recognise  as  the  groundwork  of  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice."  A  skilful  and  charming  tale,  it  is  yet  interesting 
to  see  how  unerringly  Shakespeare  has  improved  it.  The 
plot  with  regard  to  the  Jew's  bond  he  has  taken  unaltered; 
the  trial-scene  keeps  strictly  to  the  lines  of  the  originiil, 
even  the  dialogue  being  merely  a  wonderful  poetisation  of 
the  original  dialogue  ;  and,  indeed,  the  scene  in  the  novel 
is  so  dramatic  that  it  could  not  be  bettered  as  a  skeleton 
for  the  dramatist.  But  the  incident  of  the  caskets  he  has 
taken  from  elsewhere.  In  the  ' '  Lady  of  Belmonte  "  (as  Miss 
Una  Taylor  names  the  story)  it  is  replaced  by  a  scheme 
strongly  resembling  one  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
suitors  have  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  remaining  awake 
all  night ;  and  if  they  fail,  their  ship,  with  all  the  property 
they  have  brought,  is  forfeit  to  the  lady.  The  difficulty  is 
that  they  are  presented  with  a  cup  of  drugged  wine  before 
they  retire  to  their  couch.  The  hero,  after  losing  two 
ships  of  costly  merchandise,  succeeds  only  at  the  third 
attempt,  when  an  attendant  of  the  lady  in  jrity  tells  him 
the  secret  of  the  drugged  cup.  The  callous  treachery  and 
avarice  of  the  lady  and  the  lady's  scheme  before  his  success 
contrasts  abruptly  with  her  devotion  afterwards.  Shake- 
speare, consummate  dramatist,  saw  that  the  character  fell 
in  two  halves,  and  wisely  preferred  another  test  for  the 
suitors. 

With  Masuccio  and  the  iifteentli  century  we  get  more 
of  modem  detail,  less  direct  keeping  to  the  essentials.  Yet 
the  close  of  "  Madonna  Laura  "  has  a  certain  terrible  force, 
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which  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  With  the  sixteenth 
century  the  departure  from  simplicity  increases,  though 
there  is  still  charm  and  ingenuousnoHs  in  Cintio  and 
Straparoli,  till  in  Erizzo  wo  get  downright  speeches  of 
sot  eloquence.  The  change  is  at  its  height  in  the  final 
story  from  Bandello,  wliich  provided  the  plot  of  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  Here  the  tale  is  told  at  length,  with  detail 
and  free  use  of  dialogue,  often  with  lengthy  outpourings 
of  eloquence.  But  it  is  dramatic,  affecting,  and  effective. 
No  wonder  that  Shakespeare  seized  on  it.  Yet  here  his 
admirable  judiciousness  of  adaptation  is  more  than  ever 
conspicuous.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are  altogether  his 
own  additions.  The  trick  by  which  the  heroine  is  brought 
to  shame  is  much  less  plausible  in  Bandello's  tale.  The 
villain  is  only  seen  to  scale  the  balcony  of  her  house ;  the 
waiting-woman  talking  with  him  in  her  mistress's  clothes  is 
Shakespeare's  addition.  So  also  he  has  given  to  Claudio 
traits  of  levity  which  make  his  ready  belief  of  the  slander 
more  credible.  In  Bandello  the  lady's  lover  is  a  high- 
minded  gentleman.  In  Bandello  the  slanderer  is  a  rival, 
who  indulges  in  romantic  repentance,  and  is  forgiven  by 
everyone  with  inconceivably  generous  ease.  Shakespeare 
assigns  the  odious  part  to  the  irredeemable  scoundrel  Don 
John.  But  Bandello  shows  marked  dramatic  skill,  par- 
ticularly in  his  speeches,  now  strong,  now  moving,  now 
noble  and  pathetic.  Take  the  message  in  which  the  hero 
casts  off  the  heroine : 

"  Signer  Timbreo  bids  you  and  your  wife  provide  your- 
selves with  another  son-in-law,  for  that  he  will  not  ally 
himself  with  you.  And  this  for  no  shortcoming  of  yours  : 
you  he  holds  good  and  true,  but  because  with  his  own 
eyes  he  has  witnessed  of  Fenicia  that  which,  hearing,  he 
would  have  held  incredible,  therefore  he  bids  you  look 
well  to  your  own  affairs.  To  thee,  Fenicia,  he  says,  the 
love  he  bore  to  you  deserved  no  such  g^ierdon  as  that  thou 
hast  bestowed  upon,  it,  and  that  as  thou  bast  taken  to 
thyself  another  lover,  another  husband  shalt  thou  seek. 
With  thee  he  has  no  more  to  do" 

Exceedingly  beautiful,  but  too  long  to  quote,  is  the 
speech  of  Fenicia  in  answer  to  the  accusation,  when  she 
believes  herself  dying.  Altogether  a  charming  book,  yet 
more  charming  for  the  very  beautiful  illustrations  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Eord. 


Sympathy  and  Satire. 

No.    S,     John-street.      By    Eichard     Whiteing.       (Grant 
Richards.     Gs.) 

A  PRACTISED  journalist,  a  keen  observer,  a  man  of  feeling 
and  reading,  Mr.  Eichard  Whiteing  is  one  of  those  authors 
— alas,  not  too  common ! — who  are  content  to  produce  two 
or  three  books  in  a  lifetime.  In  The  Island,  published  eleven 
years  ago,  he  gave  us  his  notion  of  an  ideal  community  ; 
in  No.  5,  John-street  he  offers  us  his  matured  views  on  that 
eternal  problem,  the  contrast  between  the  lives  of  rich  and 

Eoor.  He  uses  the  autobiographic  convention,  imagining 
imself  to  be  a  man  of  fortune  (£10,000  a  year),  with 
a  reflective  temperament  and  unique  powers  of  adaptability. 
Through  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  first-person-singular 
of  Th«  Island,  who,  like  himself,  suffered  from  "  one  of  the 
most  serious  maladies  of  the  time — the  impossibility  of 
telling  what  the  deuce  it  all  means,"  he  takes  upon  his 
shoulders  the  burden  of  Agent-General  of  the  aforesaid 
Gilbertian  island  and  contracts  to  deliver  a  report  on  the 
laws,  customs,  institutions,  and  manners  of  the  mother 
country.  In  the  first  wild  rush  for  light,  he  attends  a 
conference  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  social  question ; 
but  the  proceedings  do  not  inspire  him.  In  his  cab  on  the 
way  home  the  better  plan  of  seeing  for  himself  occurs  to 
him.  He  will  live  in  a  slum  on  starvation  wages,  and 
earn  them.     He  will  live  so  for  six  weeks. 

Tlie  motive  is  not  new,  such  tales  of  mean  streets  have 
been  told  again  and    again ;    but  Mr.  Whiteing  arrests 


attention  by  hiii  vigoronn  and  engaging  method  of  preaent 
ment.  His  style  is  gay,  and  goes  with  a  lilt ;  he  has  a 
neat  giit  of  characterisation ;  his  satire  bitea,  and  under- 
lying is  a  strong  and  deep  svmpathv  for  all  vicarious 
sufferers.  He  j  ust  presents  the  battered  side  of  the  shield  ; 
he  has  no  pet  panacea  to  offer ;  he  does  not  try  to  soothe 
by  the  promise  that  there  may  vet  be  balm  in  Oilead. 
Also,  Mr.  Whiteing  sees  clearly.  The  foolish  anar- 
chist is  flicked  with  contempt,  the  bland  company 
promoter  is  chastised  with  scorpions.  And  yet — if  Mr. 
Whiteing  were  not  so  facile  a  writer  and  thinker  this 
would  have  been  a  better  book.  For  years  his  busy  brain 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  weave  articles  on  any  subject 
proposed  to  him,  that  he  is  apt,  in  the  delight  of  composition, 
to  glide  over  the  exact  moment  when  bit  and  bridle  must 
be  clapped  upon  the  imagination.  Again  and  again, 
passages  of  observation — sure,  direct,  and  convincing — are 
followed  by  passages  where  the  brain  goes  on  to  imagine 
what  the  eye  has  not  seen.  Low  Covey,  a  philosophic 
vagabond  of  the  slums,  excellently  drawn,  is  a  case  in 
point.  He  receives  a  call  from  a  Salvation  Army  lass, 
and  being  what  he  is,  an  independent,  cute  man  of  the 
slums,  the  dialogue  that  follows  is  natural  and  convincing : 

"  Now,  brother,  come  and  be  saved  this  very  minute. 
You  promised  me  for  to-day." 

"  Don't  want  to  disgrace  myself,  Capting.  Wish  I  may 
die,  if  I'd  larf  ;  and  if  I  didn't,  I  should  have  to  bust." 

"  Larf  as  long  as  yer  like,  only  come." 

"  It  ain't  you  what  I  should  be  lariin'  at.  It's  them 
other  ciu-es." 

"I  know;  poor  old  Colonel  Slocum.  But  he's  such  a 
dear  I " 

"  Kunnel  Slocum  I  Why,  'e's  only  a  coaley — jest  as  I 
might  be.     I  can't  stand  that." 

"  Never  mind,  brother,  larf  at  'im.  It'll  only  make  'im 
pray  for  yer  twice  as  'ard.  'AUelujah !  Come,  and  do  let 
us  finish  off  the  job  this  time.     Save  yer  while  yer  wait." 

"  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  sit  along  with  no  sinners,  not  me — to 
be  talked  down  to  by  a  Gospel  shark." 

"  You  shall  be  saved  all  by  yourself." 

Covey  softens — "  I  don't  mind  goin'  jest  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  barricks — to  see  yer  march  out.  But  I  won't 
go  in." 

That  is  so.  "  I  won't  go  in."  Low  Covey  is  not  the  kind 
that  "goes  in."  But  Mr.  Whiteing  cannot  leave  him 
outside,  smoking  his  cutty,  taking  an  amused,  tolerant 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  No !  Mr.  Whiteing's  imagina- 
tion takes  Low  Covey  the  whole  way,  even  to  the  "  sinners' 
form,  with  his  pipe  smouldering  in  his  pocket,  his  head 
bowed,  and  his  shoulders  rounded  in  the  collapse  of 
repentance." 

The  narrator  does  not  remain  in  his  slum  in  all  the  337 
pages.  Through  several  chapters  he  leads  the  bright 
existence  of  a  man  with  £10,000  a  year,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  pink  of  health ;  but  we  find  the  slum  recital 
the  more  interesting.  'Tilda,  the  flower  girl.  Low  Covey, 
Nance,  and  Die  Ikey  are  real  and  hiuuan,  and  the 
narrator's  comments  —  half  serious,  half  pathetic  —  are 
always  to  the  point.  At  a  tea  party  given  by  'Tilda  in 
her  bedroom.  Low  Covey  obliges  the  company  with  his 
famous  imitations  of  bird-calls. 

"  Cleverest  bird-call  in  London,  bar  none,"  whispers 
Mammy  to  me,  as  the  applause  subsides.  "If  he  was 
more  genteel-like  to  look  at,  he  might  make  a  fortime  at 
the  music  'alls.  But  there,  you  can't  get  him  into  a  black 
coat.  He  splits  it,  if  it's  anything  of  a  fit.  And  some 
days  there  ain't  a  note  in  'im." 

She  speaks  half  in  pity,  half  in  admiration,  as  though 
the  Divine  finger  had  been  laid  on  Covey,  and  had 
oppressed  him  with  its  weight.  It  is  the  attitude  of  all 
simple  natures  and  simple  races  towards  genius,  or  the 
gift.  They  reverence  the  burden ;  they  pity  the  bearer. 
See  a  naked  dervish  in  the  East  haranguing  a  crowd  that 
bates  no  jot  of  veneration  for  him,  though  it  regards 
clothing  as  almost  a  religioiu  rite.  He  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  their  law ;  he  has  been  "  touched." 
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A  deeper  note  is  struck  in  the  pathetic  story  of  Nance, 
who  dies  of  disease  contracted  in  the  indiarubber  factory 
where  she  works.  Here  is  a  passage  from  a  poignant 
analysis  of  the  last  hours  of  this  unhappy  child  of  cir- 
cumstance : 

With  the  dying  girl,  as  the  awful  clouds  gathered  about 
her,  it  was  the  abjectness  of  sheer  physical  misery — the 
sense  that  the  house  of  the  body  was  a  house  falling  in  on 
all  sides. 

With  this  there  was  the  terror  of  the  unknown,  unex- 
perienced anguish  that  might  yet  be  to  come,  inspired  by 
fragmentary  recollections  of  old  teacbings  of  God  as 
Judge,  of  eternities,  of  torment,  still  physical  in  their 
nature. 

This  was  rendered  only  more  exquisite  by  attempted 
propitiations  of  confession,  as  though  a  midge  sought  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  regard  to  the  iuflrmitif  s  of 
midge  hfe.  These  poor  consolations  soon  yielded  to  the 
sense  that  tremendous  powers,  pitiless,  unmoral,  working 
out  a  law  of  their  own,  have  us  in  their  grip,  and  will  deal 
with  us  according  to  that  law.  80  the  engine-room  of  an 
ocean  liner  would  deal  with  one  who  had  toppled  over  into 
its  pulverising  order  of  wheel  and  piston  working  at  then- 
full  speed. 

And  ever  yet,  in  contrast  with  the  sense  of  that  little, 
vague,  and  half  unknown  "  naughtiness"  of  wrong  done, 
the  sense  of  that  mighty,  yet  still  vague  and  unknown, 
wrath  of  retribution — the  fear  that  death  was  going  "  to 
hiu-t,"  now  and  hereafter  ;  the  wonder  why  the  irre- 
sponsible and  unresponsive  powers  could  not  let  "  poor 
little  me  "  alone. 

The  explosion  of  the  bomb  at  the  house  of  the  millionaire 
capitalist  does  not  convince.  This  is  another  example  of 
the  imagination  carrying  on  the  work  of  eye  and  insight. 
It  is  not  to  belittle  Mr.  Whiteing's  very  real  power  to  say 
that  the  gift  of  making  the  abnormal  seem  inevitable  is 
not  his.  No.  5,  John-street  is  a  book  to  read.  It  is  not 
unhappy  reading.  To  us  it  proclaims  the  moral,  consoling 
to  many  philanthropists,  and  sweetening  their  labour,  that 
happiness — and  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness  are 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea  —  may  be,  and  often  is,  quite 
independent  of  environment  and  the  shocks  of  life. 


In  Brightest  Japan. 

A  Diplomatist's    Wife  in  Japan.      By  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.     2  vols.     328.) 

That  women  write  good  books  of  travel  has  been  acknow- 
ledged again  and  again.  Their  quickness  to  notice  and 
compare  small  things,  their  readiness  to  chat  and  linger 
and  exclaim,  go  far  to  ensure  success.  But  where  a 
sense  of  style  is  added,  where  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
eye  is  employed,  and  where  the  subject  is  itself  allur- 
ing, then  a  woman's  account  of  her  residence  in  a  foreign 
land  has  a  radiant  excellence.  Mrs.  Eraser's  book  is  of 
this  higher  kind  :  it  is  more  than  a  book  of  travel,  it  is  an 
outpouring  of  the  heart  and  the  expression  of  a  grafted 
patriotism.  In  its  superiority  to  the  ordinary  travel  book 
it  is  comparable  to  Eothsn.  Otherwise  it  is  very  unlike 
that  book.  Eothen  is  a  criticism  of  life  enforced  and 
adorned  by  new  surroundings.  The  surroundings  are  not 
essential,  but  are  rather  used  as  a  convention  of  style  and 
a  source  of  illustration.  It  did  not  matter  where  Kinglake 
travelled  :  he  wrote  from  a  cool  and  witty  head,  and  would 
have  done  as  well  in  Kamschatka  or  "by  the  lazy  Scheldt 
or  wandering  Po."  But  Mrs  Fraser  writes  from  the 
heart,  and  her  subject  is  all.  She,  too,  has  brains ;  her 
pages  lack  nothing  of  gaiety  and  twinkling  detail ;  but  her 
impulse  is  sheer  love  of  Japan. 

Mrs.  Eraser's  first  glimpse  of  the  islands  came  during  a 
break  in  her  voyage  to  Tokyo,  where  her  husband  was 
to  take  up  his  duties  as  head  of  the  British  legation. 

The  only  thing  that  came  to  me  as  I  stepped  on  shore  at 
Nagasaki  was    a    fit  of  really  hght-hearted  laughter — 


laughter  of  the  joyous  and  unreasonable  kind  whose  tax  is 
mostly  paid  in  tears.     Life  suddenly  presented  itself  as  a 
thing  of  fun  and  joy  :  the  people,  the  shops,  the  galloping 
jinriksha  coolies,  ihe  toy  houses  treated  as  serious  dwell- 
ings by  fathers  of  famiUes,  all  combined    to  give  me  a 
day  of  the  purest  amusement  that  has  ever  been  granted  to 
me  yet. 
The  approach  to  Tokyo  was  by  the  Inland  Sea,  with  its 
shores    of    pine-fringed   hills   and   clinging  mists — mists 
which  really  cling  and  curl  and  wave  and  hang  as  they  ar  e 
made  to  do  by  Japanese  artists.     Here  is  enchantment : 

A  fresh  wind  came  tearing  down  some  watercourse  in 
the  hills ;  it  swept  under  the  brooding  mists,  and  rolled 
them  up  like  a  scroll  ;  and  then — we  were  on  a  sparkling 
sea,  flooded  with  sunshine,  enclosed  by  green  mountains, 
and  dotted  with  innumerable  islands.  On  one,  just  before 
us,  a  lovely  temple  with  a  red  torri  (gate)  stood  right  out 
on  the  flood,  which  bathed  the  feet  of  its  sentinel  pines. 
The  deep  was  suddenly  covered  with  what  seemed  a 
flotilla  of  white  nautillus  shells,  with  sails  all  set,  closing 
in  around  us  with  a  flutter  of  wings,  and  the  cool  music  of 
a  hundred  prows  rushing  through  the  water  in  the  sun. 
Every  fishing-boat  from  every  village  had  put  out  on  that 
liberating  breeze,  and  the  moving  crowd  of  silver  sails  on 
the  morning  sea  made  a  sight  too  bewildering  to  paint  in 
words.  The  peculiar  warm  sheen  of  the  junk  sails,  pquare 
above  and  round  below,  made  in  long  strips,  seamed  and 
held  together  in  a  thousand  lovely  patterns  by  the  inter- 
lacing ropes  strained  against  the  breeze,  gave  the 
impression  of  a  web  of  silver  against  the  blue  ;  and  the 
calm  majesty  of  the  silky  rush  on  the  water's  surface  made 
me  feel  that  our  great  coal-fed,  screw-driven  liner  was  a 
blot  on  the  universe,  and  had  no  title  to  travel  with  that 
fair  company. 
One  might  pick  a  score  of  passages  as  good.  Here  are 
cherry  blossoms  : 

Tokyo  is  the  city  of  cherry  blossoms  ;   every  avenue  is 

planted  with  them  in  full,  <lose-8et  rows,  every  garden 

boasts   its   carefully  nurtured    trees ;    over    the    river   at 

Mukogima  they  dip  to  the  water,  and  spread  away  inland 

like  a  rosy  tidal  wave ;  and  the  great  park  at  Uyeno  seems 

to  have  caught  the  sunset  clouds  of  a  hundred  skies,  and 

kept  them  captive  along  its  wild  forest  ways.    .    .    .   There 

is  a  tall  grove  of  cherry  trees  in  my  garden,  and  as  I  look 

from  my  upper  window  I  see  the  soft  branches  moving 

against    the    sky,    and    far    away,   rosy   white    as    they, 

Fujiyama,    the    queen    of    mountains,    flushing    in    the 

sunset. 

Although    Mrs.    Fraser    writes    with    such    fulness    and 

feeling    of    Japanese     scenery,     she     does     not    neglect 

Japanese  life.     Her  pages  abound  in  character  sketches, 

and  her  notes  on  manners,  arts,  and  occasions  are  always 

keen  and  interesting. 
Take  her  womanly  read- 
ing of  the  character  of 
Marquis  Ito,  or  her 
account  of  the  doll  fes- 
tival in  March — the  girls' 
month — when  the  ances- 
tral doUs  are  produced 
and  all  little  maidens 
are  happy  from  Hako- 
date to  Nagasaki  ;  or  the 
mushroom  parties  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  heats 
are  past,  and  the  happy 
folk  of  Kyoto  say  one 
to  another:  "  Let  us 
walk  on  pine  needles 
and  quote  poetry,  and 
let  us  gather  and  roast 
the  matsu-take,  for  its 
time  has  come." 
THE  CHILD  OF  A  MIXED  MARRIAGE        Mrs.   Frascr  was   not 

an  onlooker  only ;  she 
took  her  share  in  the  life  around  her.  One  of  her  first  acts 
was  to  "  stand  godmother"  to  a  little  waif  of  the  Tsukiji 
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Orphanage,  which  is  kept  by  the  Black  Nuns.  At  the  baptism 
she  was  overcome,  as  well  she  might  be,  to  see  the  good 
missionary  father  pour  the  holy  water  over  the  child's 
head  from  a  china  toa-pot.  The  nuns  keep  a  school  to  which  a 
few  European  girls  and  a  few  daughters  of  mixed  marriages 
go.  Of  mixed  marriages  Mrs.  Fraser  has  little  to  say; 
but  the  portrait  we  reproduce  is  not  the  least  interesting 
picture  in  a  book  which  is  illustrated  with  much  taste. 

Whatever  this  book  contains  of  observation,  gossip,  and 
wit,  its  under-noto  of  emotion  prevails.  Returning  to 
Japan  in  1894,  just  before  the  death  of  her  husband  at 
Tokyo,  Mrs.  Fraser  wrote  : 

I  do  not  think  I  have  really  been  so  far  from  Japan  that 
I  did  not  sometitues  see  the  cherry  blossoms  drif'ing  on 
the  wind,  did  not  sometimes  hear  the  scream  of  the  wild 
goose  through  the  winter  sky,  and  the  long  roll  of  the 
surf  thundering  up  the  Atami  beaches.  Whatever  life 
brings  or  takes  away — and  I  came  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
this  other  home  of  my  love,  as  if  life  or  death,  I  knew  not 
which,  were  chanting  some  final  dirge  in  my  ears  wita 
every  break  of  the  sea  against  the  ship's  side — whatever 
comes,  Japan  will  always  be  my  second  home.  One 
cannot  explain  these  things.  I  have  lived  in  many 
countries,  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  and,  except 
in  the  Rome  of  our  childhood,  in  none  have  I  found  the 
spirit  of  beauty,  the  spirit  of  peace,  the  skirts  of  Nature's 
robe  ever  at  hand  to  cling  to,  as  I  have  here,  "  east  of  the 
sun,  west  of  the  moon,"  in  the  land  of  the  gods,  reed- 
growing  Japan. 

Our  enjoyment  of  Mrs.  Fraser's  book  has  been  complete. 


Arms  and  the  Man. 

The  Right  to   Bear  Arrnn.     By  "  X.,"  of  the   Saturday 
Review.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

Armorial  Families.     By  A.  C.  Fox-Davies.     (Jack.) 

Two  genealogical  experts  of  marked  ability  have  been 
doing  yeoman's  service  of  recent  years  in  preaching  and 
conducting  a  crusade  against  bogus  titles  and  fictitious 
or  pilfered  coats  of  arms.  These  are  Mr.  A.  C.  Fox- 
Davies  and  the  mysterious  and  terrible  "  X.,"  of  the 
Saturday  Review.  It  is  a  strange,  but  happy,  coincidence 
that  twin  champions — the  one  of  acknowledged,  the  other 
of  evident,  authority — should  come  forward  simultaneously 
to  do  battle  in  this  righteous  cause.  The  vigorous  articles 
of  the  latter  writer  have  now  been  reissued  in  permanent 
form,  under  the  title  of  The  Right  to  Rear  Arms  ;  while  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  success  of  Armorial  Families 
has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  third  and 
revised  edition  of  that  magnificent  volume.  Who  steals 
my  purse  may  or  may  not  steal  trash ;  but  he  that  helps 
himself  to  my  name  or  my  escutcheon  steals  what  makes 
me  no  poorer  by  the  theft,  and  makes  him  richer  only  in  the 
contempt  of  all  men  of  honour  and  good  sense.  7%o  Right 
to  Rear  Arms  puts  the  iniquity  of  this  practice  with  striking 
force  and  lucidity.  The  book  is  excellent  reading,  and 
carries  conviction  with  it.  Its  pages  are  full  of  interest 
throughout.  The  history  of  armory  in  England  is  sketched  in 
outline ;  the  exact  position  and  powersof  the  Earl  Marshal  and 
the  College  of  Arms  are  defined  ;  the  methods  followed  in 
the  Heraldic  Visitations  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  are  described  ;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated,  where 
requisite,  by  copies  of  original  documents  and  by  speci- 
mens of  official  grants  of  arms  early  and  recent.  Nor  are 
"  Lyon  "  and  "  Ulster  "  neglected,  an  account  being  g^ven 
of  heraldic  regulations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Alto- 
gether, Thf  Right  to  Rear  Arms  is  a  volume  which  both 
those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  possess  the  right  will 
be  wise  to  acquire.  Many  of  the  "  gentle  "  will  probably 
loam  from  it  much  about  the  nature  of  that  right  as  to 
which  they  were  not  very  clear  before ;  while  its  perusal 
should  convince  the  "  ungentle  "  that  the  unauthorised 
assumption  of  coat  armour  is  an  offence  alike  against  the 
canons  of  honesty  and  taste.     With  regard  to  Armorial 


Families,  it  is,  of  course,  imposnible  within  the  limits  of  a 
review  to  do  justice  to  so  important  a  work :  we  miut  be 
content  tf)  point  out  its  scope  and  object.  This  is  twofold. 
The  Introduction,  on  the  one  hand,  gives  a  survey  of  the 
chief  rules  relating  to  the  bearing  of  arms,  explains  the 
proper  practice  as  to  liveries  and  the  much-used  and 
much-abused  cockade,  and  adds  a  variety  of  further 
information  on  kindred  topics,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  do  something  towards  dispelling  the  extraordinary 
ignorance  that  prevails  concerning  such  subjects.  The 
body  of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  records  armigerous 
persons  whose  coats  have  been  duly  registered  in  the 
Heralds'  College  down  to  date,  and  holds  up  to  derision  the 
names  of  a  number  of  soi-ditant  armigers  who  have  assumed 
bearings  for  which  they  can  show  no  official  sanction. 

Coat  armour  was  primarily  a  mediwval  military  and 
genealogical  symbol.  Although  employed  as  late  as  the 
Great  Civil  War,  its  value  for  martial  purposes  vir- 
tually died  out  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  its  use  in  connexion  with  family  history  ceased  only 
when  the  Heraldic  Visitations  came  to  an  end  in  the  reig^ 
of  James  II.,  and  when,  about  contemporaneously  with 
this,  the  parochial  registers  began  to  be  more  carefully 
kept  than  was  previously  the  case.  It  may  not  be  obvious 
to  everyone  what  object  a  man  achieves  by  obtaining  the 
grant  of  a  modem  coat  of  arms.  A  patent  of  arms,  how- 
ever, confers  a  hereditary  rank  of  gentility,  just  as 
a  patent  of  peerage  confers  a  peerage,  and  the  oDJect  of 
a  modem  g^ant  of  arms  is  to  obtain  that  rank.  So  far  back 
as  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago  William  Wyrley, 
in  his  conspicuously  sensible  booklet,  entitled  The  True  Uiu 
of  Armor ie,  which  appeared  in  1592,  was  moved  to  denounce 
the  prevailing  slackness  in  matters  armorial,  and  laid  the 
blame  for  this  to  laxity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officers 
of  arms ;  but  a  rigid  and  uncompromising  exertion  of  their 
powers  was  no  easy  task,  and,  as  we  know,  was  often 
resented.  Indeed,  the  famous  Roke  of  Saint  Albans  wound 
up  with  the  following  anarchical  declaration:  "It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  men  that  a  herald  of  arms  may  give  arms. 
But  I  say  if  any  such  arms  be  borne  given  by  any  herald 
that  those  arms  be  of  no  more  authority  than  those  arms 
which  be  taken  by  a  man's  own  authority."  But  Dame 
Juliana  Bemers  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously ;  and  this, 
moreover,  was  in  I486,  when  the  newly  incorporated 
Heralds'  College,  like  other  excellent  products  of  the  rule 
of  the  much  maligned  Richard  III.,  was  temporarily  under 
a  cloud.  Institutions,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their 
vicissitudes,  and  even  the  College  of  Arms  has  not  at  all 
times  enjoyed  the  respect  it  now  commands.  But,  what- 
ever revolt  there  may  have  been  now  and  again  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  corporation,  the  appropriation  of 
another  man's  coat  of  arms  has,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
organised  heraldry,  been  invariably  and  unhesitatingly 
condemned.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  Scropo 
and  Grosvenor  controversy,  decided  in  1390  ;  and,  says  the 
Roke  of  Saint  Albans,  not  even  the  Prince  may  righteously 
grant  arms  that  any  man  already  bears. 

The  editor  is  justly  severe  upon  the  "heraldic  pur- 
veyor," as  he  terms  the  advertising  stationer  who  dis- 
penses shields,  crests,  and  war-cries  to  his  gallant 
customers,  after  the  fashion  of  the  enterprising  grocer 
who  presents  each  purchaser  of  a  pound  of  cheap  tea  with 
a  gaudy  pot  In  wnich  to  stew  it.  We  know,  though, 
from  Wyrley  that  the  heraldic  "  painter-fellow,"  or  quality- 
monger,  was  already  freely  trading  on  the  snobbery  of  the 
baser  sort  in  the  spacious  days  of  great  Eliisabeth. 

Before  closing  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
ingenious  and  quite  practicable  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fox-Davies  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  hereditary 
titles.  If  carried  out,  it  would  effect  the  reforms  needed 
to  ensure  rightful  succession.  It  only  remains  to  say  that 
Armorial  Families  is  in  every  sense  a  fiiya  fiifiXlov,  which 
"  The  Italicised  "  will  probably  in  tlieir  wrath  vote  to  be 

also  a  /xeya  Kaxov. 
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Beardsley's  Monument. 

The  Early    Work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.     Witli  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  H.  C.  Marillier.     (Lane.     3l8.  6d.  net.) 

This  handsome  volume  is  Aubrey  Beardsley's  monument. 
It  will  be  less  enduring  tban  brass,  but  for  many,  many 
years,  and  perhaps  generations,  curious-minded  people  and 
students  of  draughtsmanship  will  examine  its  pages.  The 
complete  career  of  the  artist  is  not  represented — there  are 
no  specimens  from  his  ornate  French  period,  the  period  of 
"  The  Eape  of  the  Lock  " — but  sufficient  examples  have 
been  reproduced  here  to  prove  emphatically,  even  to  the 
most  prejudiced  opponents  of  Beardslejasm,  that  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley's  death  was  lost  an  extraordinary 
decorative  genius.  Beardsleyism  may  describe  two  totally 
different  classes  of  person  :  those  that  are  attracted  by  his 
decadence,  his  schoolboy  candour,  his  power  of  suggesting 
wickedness  ;  and  those  that  cannot  too  greatly  admire  his 
delicacy  of  line,  his  masses  of  black,  his  superb  gift  for 
ornamentation,  and  his  skill  in  composition.  These  latter 
care  nothing  for  the  picture's  subject ;  the  former  care  very 
little  for  anything  else.  It  is  the  former  who  admire  "  The 
Stomach  Dance,"  "Enter  Herodias,"  "Messalina,"  the 
stupidly  obscene  designs  for  the  "  Lysistrata  "  of  Aris- 
tophanes (not  reproduced  here),  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
rather  puerile  and  for  the  most  part  very  ridiculous  emana- 
tions of  the  less  healthy  side  of  Beardsley's  nature. 
Whether  they  represented  a  natural  bent,  or  whether  they 
were  drawn  from  him  by  the  plaudits  and  other  encourage- 
ments of  misguided  friends,  we  are  not  aware ;  but  they 
form  the  inferior  portion  of  his  output.  Compared  with 
his  best  work  they  are  nowhere  :  his  "  Peacock  Skirt," 
"The  Toilet,"  the  "Eevenants  de  Musique,"  the  title- 
page  for  Salome,  the  "  Eyes  of  Herod,"  the  peacock's 
feather  in  the  Neophyte  and  Black  Art  drawing,  the  figure 
of  the  girl  in  the  tail-piece  to  Salome.  The  hand  that 
produced  such  exquisite  decorative  effects  as  these  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  extolled.  Judged  by  his  worst, 
Beardsley  is  still  unique  and  remarkable.  Judged  by  his 
best,  he  is  great. 

Of  the  man  himself — the  private  individual  at  the  back 
of  his  work — enough  has  been  said  of  late,  both  in  our 
columns  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Marillier,  who  contributes  an 
introduction  to  this  volume,  speaks  well  when  he  says  : 

Those  who  live  healthy,  normal  lives,  unracked  by 
heemoiThage,  untroubled  by  genius,  may  try  to  picture  the 
life  of  one  harassed  by  both  at  once.  They  may  hate  the 
man's  work  if  they  must,  and  if  their  souls  are  built  that 
way,  but  they  might  try  and  find  some  spark  of  sympathy 
for  the  man.  One  can  scarcely  realise  what  it  means  to 
have  only  six  real  years  of  life,  and  to  feel  that  they  are 
precarious.  To  have  done  as  much  in  them  as  Beardsley 
did,  of  actual  solid  work,  is  no  mean  achievement,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  so  much  is  work  of  almost  microscopic 
delicacy. 

This  passage  may  be  commended  to  the  enemies  of 
Beardsley's  art,  who  usually  contrive  to  be  also  the 
enemies  of  Beardsley's  character. 

We  find  two  faults  with  the  book.  One  is  the  title. 
When  an  artist's  career  is  so  brief  as  that  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley — little  more  than  six  years — it  is  misleading  to 
use  the  phrase  "  early  work "  unless  one  proposes  to 
adhere  to  it.  Beardsley's  "  early  work,"  strictly  speaking, 
would  comprise  only  the  drawings  which  he  made  before 
the  days  of  Salome  and  the  The  Yelloiv  Book.  With  those 
publications  his  middle — or  Lane — period  began.  Then 
came  his  last  —  or  Smithers — period,  when  his  style 
changed  once  more,  and  he  produced  the  exquisite  "  Eape 
of  the  Lock  "  drawings  and  the  very  inferior  designs  for 
2'he  Savoy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  he  died  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  all  Beardsley's  work  was  early;  but 
confusion  would  have  been  saved  had  this  volume  borne 
another  title.  Our  second  grumble  is  that  no  dates  are 
appended  to  the  drawings.    For  the  most  part  they  8<iem 


to  be  chronologically  arranged,  but  at  the  end  comes  a 
batch  of  Pall  Mall  Budget  work  which  takes  us  back  into 
time  at  a  jump.  They  ought  to  be  at  the  beginning. 
The  presence  of  accurate  or  approximate  dates  through- 
out the  book  would  lend  it  increased  value.  Nothing, 
however,  could  augment  its  magnificence.  The  volume 
has  been  prepared  by  printers  and  binders  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr. 
Lane's  thoroughness  and  taste. 


A    Gentle    Philosopher. 

Michael  Faraday,    His   Life   and    Work.     By   Silvanus  P. 
Thompson.     (Cassell.     3s.  6d.) 

It  was  as  a  lecturer  that  Faraday  won  the  affection  of  the 
public.  Many  people  now  living  sat  as  children  in  the 
theatre  in  Albemarle-street  spell-bound  by  the  old  man's 
kindly  talk  as  he  explained  the  chemistry  of  a  candle. 
One  listener.  Lady  Pollock,  has  recorded  her  impressions 
of  Faraday  as  follows  : 

His  quick  sympathies  put  him  so  closely  in  relation  with 
the  child  that  he  saw  with  the  boy's  new  wonder,  and 
looked,  and  most  likely  felt  for  the  moment,  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  the  thing  before.  Quick  feelings,  quick  move- 
ment, quick  thought,  vividness  of  expression  and  of  per- 
ception belonged  to  him.  He  came  across  you  like  a 
flash  of  light,  and  he  seemed  to  leave  some  of  his  fight 
with  you.     His  presence  was  always  stimulating. 

A  few  people  there  must  be  who  can  recall  Faraday's 
more  elaborate  and  impassioned  address  to  adults.  His 
lecturing  seemed  to  be  without  art,  yet  it  was  most  carefully 
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studied,  as  Prof.  Thompson  shows.  Of  its  effect  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  we  hear  of  the  kindly  old  man  enchaining 
his  hearers  by  the  most  gradual  and  persuasive  arts,  and 
then  lifting  them  on  a  tide  of  feeling  and  lofty  speculation. 
With  all  his  eloquence  Faraday  knew  the  value  of  a  plain 
and  slow  delivery,  of  a  quiet  and  dignified  bearing.  He 
believed  in  experiments,  and  rehearsed  the  simplest. 
When  lecturing  on  the  magnet  he  would,  with  delightful 
accuracy  and  abandon,  throw  a  coal-scuttle  fuU  of  coals 
and  a  poker  and  a  pair  of  tongs  at  the  great  magnet,  where 
they  stuck  to  the  intense  amusement  of  his  audience. 
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But  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  theatre  on  a  Fara- 
day night  saw  more  than  an  orator  and  a  fine  manipulator. 
The  character  of  the  lecturer  shone  in  his  face,  and  all 
could  read  the  simplicity  of  the  man  who  had  refused  to 
turn  a  single  one  of  his  discoveries  to  his  own  profit ;  who 
preferred  Tiis  laboratory  and  his  home  to  the  dinner  tables 
of  Mayfair ;  and  who  was  not  ashamed  to  belong  to  the 
insignificant  sect  of  the  Sandemanians. 

Prof.  Tliompson  tells  tlie  story  of  Faraday's  life  with 
sympathy  and  completeness;  he  is  alive  to  the  quaint 
attractiveness  of  the  man  who  shocked  his  scientific  friends 
by  tlie  freedom  of  his  speculations,  but  who  "  never 
admitted  the  possibility  of  human  flaw  in  the  printing, 
editing,  translation,  collation,  or  construction  of  the 
Bible." 


Notes  on  New  Books. 

FllAOMENTS  01'  AN  AuTOllIOORAniY.      By  FeIJ.\  M08CHELE8. 

Mr.  Moscheles  began  his  interesting  life  among  musicians 
and  continued  it  among  artists,  of  whom  he  is  himself 
one.  He  has  also  known  many  distinguished  authors. 
Barry  Cornwall  wrote  a '  song  for  his  christening ;  he 
painted  Eobert  Browning's  portrait,  and  once  collaborated 
in  a  poem  with  him;  and  that  pleasant  little  book  In 
Bohmia  tcith  Bu  Manrier  is  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Moscheles, 
however,  has  not  very  much  to  tell,  but  he  tells  it  genially. 
The  Browning  passages  of  his  volume  will  be  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  This  is  the  Browning-Moscheles  effort, 
in  which,  however,  Mr.  Moscheles'  part  was  a  very  modest 
one.     First  version : 

And  as  I  wandered  by  the  happy  shares 
And  breathed  the  sunset  air  of  balmy  climes, 
I  waking  dreamt  of  some  transcendent  shape — 
A  woman's,  framed  by  opalescent  shells— 
Peacefully  lulled  by  Nature's  harmonies. 

■Second  version : 

Wind- wafted  from  the  sunset,  o'er  the  swell 
Of  summer's  slumbrous  sea,  herself  asleep. 

Came  shoreward,  in  her  iridescent  shell 

Cradled,  the  isle's  enchantress.     You  who  keep 

A  drowsy  watch  beside  her — watch  her  well  I 

The  lines  were  used  to  describe  Mr.  Moscheles'  picture, 
"  The  Isle's  Enchantress."  On  another  occasion  Browning 
made  the  following  impromptu  translation  of  some  familiar 
lines  in  Horace's  Third  Satire : 

All  sorts  of  singers  have  this  common  vice  : 
To  sing  'mid  friends  you  have  to  ask  them  twice ! 
If  you  don't  ask  them,  that's  another  thing : 
Until  the  judgment-day  be  sure  they'll  sing  I 

And  the  same  friend  once  translated  thus  two  verses  by 
Klingemann,  written  for  Mr.  Moscheles'  father's  birthday : 

Hail  to  the  man  who  upwards  strives 

Ever  in  happy  unconcern, 
Whom  neither  blame  nor  praise  contrives 

From  his  own  nature's  path  to  turn. 
On  and  still  on,  the  journey  went, 

Yet  has  he  kept  us  all  in  view. 
Working  in  age  with  youth's  intent, 

In  living — fresh,  in  loving — true. 

(Nisbet.     10s.  6d.) 

The  Municipal  Parks.         By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  I.  Sexby. 

This  book  is  far  too  diffuse.  Luckily  its  scope  excludes 
the  Royal  Parks,  the  history  of  which  would  have  swelled 
Lieut.-Col.  Se.xby's  book  to  proportions  which  we  are 
afraid  even  to  imagine.  As  it  is  the  book  contains  631 
ages,  not  counting  the  index.  Our  author's  enthusiasm 
as  led  him  to  take  every  open  space  as  a  text  for  a 
gossipping  account  of  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  his 
chai^ter    on   the   rei;reation    ground    in    Leicester-square 


gravely  begins:  "The  ta«k  of  writing  the  history  of 
Leicester-square  is  a  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  wealtli  of 
materials  at  the  chronicler's  disposal."  Surely  it  had  been 
better  if  he  had  been  content  to  write  the  history  of 
the  "  municipal  park  "  and  portray  its  frequenters.  Then 
a  page  or  two  on  the  associations  of  the  surrounding 
streets  and  houses  would  have  been  welcome.  But  Lieut.- 
Col.  Sexby's  seven  pages  on  the  recreation  ground  are 
overwhelmed  by  fourteen  pages  of  familiar  history  and 
literary  gossip  about  the  square  generally.  In  the  case  of 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  four  pages  about  the  opening  of  the 
garden  are  succeeded  by  twenty  pages  of  historicd  matter 
relating  to  the  surrounding  streets  and  houses.  Imagine 
the  effect  of  this  generosity  in  a  book  which  surveys  the 
London  parks  and  open  spaces  from  Hampstead  to  Tooting 
and  from  Battersea  to  Hackney  Marsh.  We  can  applaud 
Lieut.-Col.  Sexby's  industry.  His  book  is  a  mine  of  facts, 
but  we  have  had  so  many  such !  What  we  want,  and  do 
not  get,  is  the  book  about  London  which  is  pointed  and 
original,  and  reveals  an  observant  eye  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance  with  books.  We  are  tempted  to  imagine 
how  a  clever  Frenchmen  would  have  treated  this  theme ; 
his  book  would  hardly  have  weighed  3i  lbs.  (Stock. 
£1  Is.)  6  I  V 


The  British  Empire. 


By  Sir  C.  Dtucs. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  one  of  the  aptest  pupils  of  the 
school  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Prof.  Seeley,  who  dis- 
covered the  British  Empire  in  its  modem  sense.  But  Sir 
Charles  is  more,  for  he  invented  the  term  "Gh-eater 
Britain"  as  long  ago  as  1867,  though  his  use  of  the 
phrase  was  for  the  countries  of  English  speech  and  English 
law,  in  addition  to  those  of  British  rule.  The  present 
little  book  is  a  useful  handbook  to  the  Empire,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  several  periodicals 
during  the  past  year,  the  whole  subject  being  summed  up 
in  150  pages  of  good-sized  print.  In  these  circumstances 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  remarks  are  naturally  somewhat  cur- 
tailed, but  for  that  very  reason  they  will  perhaps  prove  more 
attractive  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom,  and  not  for  the 
expert,  they  are  intended.  Sir  Charles  at  once  strikes  the 
reader's  imagination  by  pointing  out  that  the  British 
Empire  has  an  area  of  nearly  four  Europes,  public  revenues 
of  260  millions  sterling,  a  population  of  400  millions,  and 
half  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  people  who  love 
to  illustrate  statistics  by  means  of  squares  and  circles  have 
to  keep  their  largest  figures  for  the  British  empire,  except 
in  the  matter  of  army,  silver,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar. 
In  the  production  of  gold  we  are  about  level  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Transvaal,  while  in  coal  and  iron 
we  are  run  hard  by  the  States.  The  methods  of  govern- 
ment throughout  the  Empire  are  strange  and  divergent, 
for  while  eleven  colonies  govern  themselves,  others  are 
under  the  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  India  Offices.  Sir  Charles 
in  one  passage  couples  Gibraltar  and  Malta  together ; 
which  may  give  rise  to  a  false  impression,  for  5ie  two 
possessions  are  very  differently  governed,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  done  is  to  put  Malta  on  the  footing  of 
Gibraltar.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     3s.  6d.) 


Spain  (1479-1788). 


By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 


n 


Major  Hume  is  really  the  most  prolific  of  historians. 
The  intimate  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  of  the 
sixteenth  century  relations  of  England  and  Spain  in  the 
course  of  calendaring  the  State  papers  at  Siman<;as  has 
already  yielded  him  a  Life  of  Philip  11.,  as  well  as  much 
material  for  a  series  of  studies  bearing  more  particularly 
on  the  same  question  from  the  English  point  of  view.  It 
now  furnishes  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  work, 
which,  though  not  on  a  very  large  scale,  is  comprehensive 
in  its  scope,  covering  as  it  does  the  brief  period  of  Spanish 
glory,  and  the  long  centuries  of  ruin  and  decay  through 
which  that  once  mighty  empire  crumbled  into  nothingness. 
Major  Hume  elects  to  stop  with  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
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but  in  80  doing  lie  left  his  story  not  quite  finished,  as, 
indeed,  is  shown  by  an  editorial  note  which  points  out 
that  even  since  part  of  the  book  was  printed  off  the  loss 
of  Cuba  and  other  islands  by  Spain  has  rendered  it,  in  a 
measure,  obsolete.  The  rapidity  of  Major  Hume's  literary 
'production  has  not,  to  all  appearance,  affected  either  the 
solidity  of  his  study  or  the  effectiveness  of  his  presentment. 
His  portrait  of  Philip,  politician  first  and  bigot  afterwards, 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  should  lead  to  some  modification 
of  the  traditional  view  of  the  English  Protestant  historian. 
The  book  is  of  permanent  value.     (Pitt  Press.) 


China. 


By  PfiOF.  E.  K.  Douglas. 


There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  addition  of  this  book  to 
the  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series,  for  the  real  history 
of  China  seems  to  be  just  beginning.  No  wonder  that 
the  first  half  of  the  book  accounts  for  a  period  which 
"dwarfs  into  insignificance  the  antiquity  of  Egypt  and 
Chaldea,"  while  the  second  half  is  packed  with  events 
that  have  occurred  since  1840.  A  spirited  account  is  given 
of  General  Gordon's  suppression  of  the  Taiping  Ee- 
beUion.  Doubtless  many  people  have  forgotten  that 
Gordon  once  seized  a  rifle  with  the  intention  of  shooting 
Li  Hung  Chang.  In  spite  of  his  solemn  promise  to 
Gordon  to  spare  the  lives  of  certain  rebel  commanders, 
who  surrendered  on  that  understanding,  Li  had  sent 
them  to  instant  execution.  "The  news  of  this  inhuman 
treachery  reached  Gordon  in  Soochow,  and  he  then,  for 
the  first  time  during  the  campaign,  took  a  weapon  in  his 
hand.  Arming  himself  with  a  rifle,  he  went  in  search  of 
the  treacherous  Li,  and  would  unquestionably  have  shot 
him  if  the  Governor,  having  received  timely  warning  of 
his  danger,  had  not  taken  to  flight."  The  book  is  well 
illustrated  and  indexed,  and  we  note  that  it  is  the  fiftieth 
volume  in  this  well-written  series.     (Unwin.     5b.) 


Cbi.va  and  its  Puture. 


By  James  Johnston. 


Mr.  Johnston's  book  begins  where  Prof.  Douglas's  leaves 
off.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  national  integrity  of  China  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  As  for  the  "partition  of 
China,"  Mr.  Johnston  thinks  "it  is  impossible  to  read 
with  philosophic  calmness  the  pretensions  of  the  upstart 
nations  of  Europe  to  carve  out  for  themselves,  from  that 
vast  and  venerable  empire,  provinces  larger  and  with 
populations  more  numerous  than  their  own  territories  and 
people."  Mr.  Johnston  is  scornful  of  the  claims  of  France 
and  Germany  to  assist  in  civilising  China,  and  he  would 
have  England  train  a  Chinese  armj',  to  prevent  Eussia 
seizing  Manchuria.  But  Eussia  might  be  given  the  free 
dom  of  the  valley  of  the  Amur,  and  be  left  to  develop 
the  railways  in  peace.     (Stock.) 

The  Story  of  Old  Port  Loudon.        By  C.  E.  Craddock. 

In  this  book  a  writer  who  was  once  prominent  among 
novelists,  but  has  lately  done  but  little,  makes  her  re- 
appearance. We  say  her,  for  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 
author  of  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  is  in 
reality  a  Miss  Murfree.  The  work  before  us  is  a  con- 
tribution to  a  series  entitled  "  Stories  from  America's 
History,"  wherein  facts  are  set  in  an  attractive  environ- 
ment of  fiction.  Herein  the  Eed  Man  is  again  prominent, 
for  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  intent  upon  securing  Port 
Loudon.  Hence  the  struggle.  The  history  is  told  well, 
but  a  map  would  have  made  the  book  much  more 
valuable.     (Macmillan.     6s.) 

Observations  at  Dumraon.      By  V.  de  Campigneulles. 

While  large  and  well-equipped  parties  of  scientific  men 
were  observing  the  solar  eclipse  of  January  22,  1898,  in 
various  parts  of  India,  a  small  band  of  Jesuit  Fathers, 
belonging  to  the  West  Bengal  Mission,  were  taking 
observations  with  self-constructed  instruments  and  poor 
resources.     This  is  their  account  of  the  matter.     The  book 


has  undoubted  scientific  value.  Besides  the  scientific 
analysis  of  the  eclipse  we  have  a  graphic  account  of  the 
camp  und  the  arrangements.  The  moment  of  totality  is 
thus  described : 

Soon,  from  the  telescope,  came  the  first  warning  for 
totality.  "Five  minutes  more!"  Operators,  assistants, 
everyone  was  already  at  his  post ;  one  scarcely  dared  to 
move  or  breathe.  Then,  at  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds, 
came  in  quick  succession  :  "  Ready  I  Go  I  "  here,  as  in 
most  stations,  a  few  seconds  sooner  than  expected. 
Suddenly,  to  the  deathlike  immobility  of  suspense  suc- 
ceeded a  feverish  activity.  Nothing,  however,  was  heard 
but  the  teUing  of  the  seconds,  sounding  as  monotonous  as 
a  dreary  death-knell,  and  the  numbers  of  operators  notify- 
ing their  several  exposures.  "  Ninety-five  1  Ready  for 
the  over  !  "  But  the  warning  wa«i  scarcely  given  when  it 
was  over,  taking  again  everyone  by  surprise  at  Dumraon, 
as  elsewhere,  so  that  no  negatives  could  be  secured  at  the 
exact  moment  of  last  internal  contact. 

The  book  is  admirably  produced  and  illustrated.     (Long- 
mans.    10s.  6d.) 

An  Introduction  to  Astronomy.        By  W.  H.  S.  Monck. 

This  is  a  useful  little  book  composed  of  chapters  which 
have  appeared  in  Popular  Astronomy.  Although  only  an 
"  Introduction  "  to  its  subject,  the  writer  speculates  freely, 
and  claims  for  the  List  of  Bright  Stars  which  he  gives  at 
the  end  of  the  book  that  it  includes  additions,  and  shows, 
as  no  other  published  list  does,  "  all  the  more  important 
features  presented  by  the  principal  stars  which  naturally 
attract  the  notice  of  the  ordinary  observer  in  our  nocturnal 
sky."  The  book  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  stars 
on  the  scale  of  one  millimetre  to  forty-eight  seconds  of 
an  arc.  The  rapidity  with  which  our  knowledge  of  +he 
fixed  stars  is  advancing  is  highly  embarrassing  to  authors : 
Mr.  Monck  has  been  compelled  to  print  a  page  of  "Altera- 
tions while  Printing  "  in  order  to  correct  a  few  conclusions 
upon  which  doubt  has  been  thrown  by  the  publication 
of  spectroscopic  researches  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 
(Hutchinson.     38.  6d.) 


The  Gospel  Problems  and 
their  Solution. 


By  Joseph  Palmer. 


The  cover  of  this  book  bears  the  impress  of  four  keys — 
one  big  one  and  three  little.  The  big  one  represents  the 
theory  that  the  narrative  parts  of  the  Gospels  are  records 
contemporary  with  the  events  they  narrate,  and  that  the 
longer  discourses  were  taken  down  as  they  were  spoken. 
The  little  ones  symbolise  (1)  that  our  Lord  spoke  some- 
times in  Aramaic,  sometimes  in  Greek  ;  and  that  the 
discourses  delivered  in  the  former  tongue  are  those  which 
have  been  preserved  by  the  three  synoptists,  while  St. 
John  records  the  Greek  utterances  ;  (2)  that  the  synoptic 
Gospels  represent  the  united  testimony  of  the  Twelve, 
severally  reported;  (3)  that  the  chronological  discrepancies 
between  the  records  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  are 
explicable  by  the  supposition  that  the  writers'  notes 
became  disarranged,  and  in  the  case  of  Luke  by  the 
premature  death  of  the  compiler.  Mr.  Palmer  writes  with 
full  conviction ;  but  while  there  is  much  that  is  striking  in 
the  coincidences  which  he  points  out,  the  chain  of  his  argu- 
ment is  in  places  perilously  thin.     (H.  E  Allenson.) 


If  That  Were  Enough. 

To  thrill  with  the  joy  of  girded  men, 

To  go  on  for  ever  and  fail,  and  go  on  again. 

And  be  mauled  to  the  earth  and  arise. 

And  contend  for  the  shade  of  a  word  and  a  thing  not  seen  with 

the  eyes  : 
With  the  half  of  a  broken  hope  for  a  pillow  at  night 
That  somehow  the  right  is  the  right 
And  the  smooth  shall  bloom  from  the  rough  : 
Lord,  if  that  were  enough  ? 

From  R.  L.  Sttvenson. 
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Fiction. 

The  Amazing  Lady.     By  M.  Bowles. 

(Heinemann.     6s.) 

This  book  has  two  values :  it  is  a  story  of  more  or  less 
interest,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  reader;  and  it  is 
a  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteentli  century.  The  social  historian,  when  he  comes 
to  the  earlj'  nineties  and  would  deal  with  a  certain  feminine 
type  which  belonged  to  them,  will  find  this  record  of  the 
thouglits,  words,  and  actions  of  Magda  Stacpoole  of 
priceless  service.  For  it  is  a  little  epic  of  Boardsleyism. 
The  whole  "Yellow"  movement  is  focussed  in  this 
amazing  lady  :  its  emotions,  its  preferences,  its  dislikes, 
and  its  vocabulary.  The  author  has  mastered  her  subject. 
Every  novel  that  contains  a  type  minutely  and  accurately 
set  forth  is  an  addition  to  fiction,  and  not  often  does  a 
new  writer  begin  with  such  fidelity  to  the  fact. 

Interest  in  the  wayward  character  of  the  heroine  once 
assured,  the  story  will  be  road  throughout.  But  not 
everyone  will  acquire  that  interest.  Most  people  like 
fiction  to  describe  persons  who  in  given  situations  behave 
approximately  as  they  themselves  would ;  for  the  presen- 
tation of  types,  however  skilfully  done,  they  care  less.  To 
the  reader  antipathetic  to  "  Yellow "  women  and  their 
affected  oddities  this  story  will  come  as  a  piece  of  sustained 
artifice.  He  will  refuse  to  be  interested  in  its  emotional 
paradoxes  and  its  elaborate  sentences.  It  will  be  useless, 
therefore,  for  readers  of  this  class  to  attempt  it.  But  to 
the  student  of  types  we  recommend  it  with  confidence. 

Miss  Bowles  gives  evidences  of  painstaking  search  for 
the  fitting  epithet,  often  with  happy  result,  but  often,  also, 
with  a  result  that  is  little  short  of  disastrous.  Her  failure 
comes  of  two  causes :  in  her  desire  to  reproduce  in  words 
extreme  subtleties — divisions  and  sub- divisions — of  mean- 
ing, she  takes  liberties  with  the  language  which  are  not 
permissible,  and,  in  other  hands,  not  necessary  ;  and  also 
she  aims  at  elaborate  words  rather  than  simple  ones  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  situation  which  short  words 
will  not  describe  as  well  as  long.  With  a  less  studied 
form  of  diction  this  story  would  be  far  more  readable.  But 
in  a  new  writer  the  fault  is  not  serious.  If  Miss  Bowles 
can  acquire  simiilicity  of  style,  or,  at  any  rate,  complete 
command  of  words  (at  present  she  is  somewhat  in  their 
power),  she  may  write  a  notable  book.  But  we  suspect 
that  she  will  ever  be  attracted  more  to  the  psychology  of 
capricious  womanhood  than  to  other  subject-matter. 


Odd  Issues.     By  S.  Squire  Sprigge. 
(Leonard  Smithers  &  Co.     6s.) 

Dr.  SauiKE  Sprioob  writes  with  admirable  care  and  preci- 
sion, and  he  is  evidently  a  trained  observer.  But  fiction, 
especially  the  short-story  form,  is  not  his  medium,  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  should  be  the  essay.  There  are  thirteen 
tales  in  this  volume  ;  each  contains  a  quantity  of  excellent 
work,  and  each  is — we  are  bound  to  say  it — a  complete 
failure.  The  reason  for  this  failure  appears  to  be  that 
Dr.  Sprigge  is  interested  in  the  statics  rather  than  the 
dynamics  of  life.  He  will  describe  to  you  the  complica- 
tions of  a  microcosm  at  rest — a  school,  a  university,  a 
capital  city — and  do  so  with  notable  skill ;  but  when  con- 
fronted by  event,  by  movement  of  any  sort,  he  loses  his 
good  qualities,  fights  shy  of  difficidties,  and  ends  by 
running  away.  The  result  is  that,  while  his  stories  are 
beautifully  "  prepared,"  with  all  imaginable  laborious 
elaboration,  they  gradually  decline  (instead  of  developing) 
towards  an  anti-climax  which  is  usually  ludicrous.  Take 
the  first  story,  "  Mr.  Bonnaray's  Bishopric."  It  opens  with 
a  fino  statement  of  the  respective  positions  of  a  tutor  and 
an  undergraduate  in  a  famous  college.  Both  characters 
are    minutely    set    forth,    and    the    milieu   is    carefully 


studied.  In  the  result  the  undergraduate  hidea  certain 
questionable  French  )x>ok8  behind  learned  tomes  in  the 
tutor's  ante-room.  Then  a  Prime  Minister  comes  down  to 
offer  in  person  a  bishopric  to  the  tutor  (sufiiuieotly  im- 
probable this !).  The  statesman  takes  his  turn  with  the 
rest  in  the  ante-room,  and,  while  awaiting  an  audience  of 
his  old  tutor,  discovers  the  French  boolu.  He  at  once 
assumes  (more  improbability !)  that  the  tutor  has  secret 
vicious  tastes,  and  he  departs  without  even  seeing  the 
tutor.  He  goes  to  the  rooms  of  an  old  friend,  talks  the 
matter  over  (here  occurs  the  only  bit  of  dialogue  in  the 
story),  and  ultimately  decides  to  return  to  the  tutor  and 
make  the  offer.  The  fact  that  he  actually  did  so  is  stated 
in  a  few  lines.  As  a  story  "  Mr.  Bonnamy's  Bishopric  " 
is  not  good.  Yet  it  contains  pages  of  first-rate  wntinK> 
In  the  other  stories  the  same  fatal  lack  of  dramatic 
perception,  the  same  in(;oherence  (we  use  the  word  in  its 
etymological  sense),  is  noticeable.  In  one  tale,  "  Two 
Women  and  a  Millionare,"  the  author  does  seem  to  have 
made  an  attempt  to  give  dramatic  significance  to  his  nar- 
rative, but  the  attempt  is  clumsy,  necessitating  a  succession 
of  four  coincidences,  each  of  which  is  more  ridiculous  than 
the  one  before  it. 

We  regret  to  have  to  condemn  Dr.  Sprigge,  qua  novelist, 
so  unreservedly.  For  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  dignified 
and  adroit  style ;  he  can  observe  accurately  and  describe 
faithfully.  Also,  he  is  rather  original,  not  only  in 
choice  of  theme,  but  in  attitude  towards  his  material. 
Best  of  all,  he  has  a  grave  and  charming  humour.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  it : 

"  Which  way  are  you  going,  please  ?  " 

"To  Norwich,  missy." 

"  WiU  you  take  me  to  Hensham  Rectory  first  ?  " 

"  It's  a  goodish  bit  of  way,"  said  the  driver,  pondering. 

"  I  would  give  you  my  watch,"  said  Alice. 

"  It  ain't  that,  missy.  But,  you  see,  I  don't  know  as  I 
should  like  to  take  you  all  that  way  without  knowing  more 
about  you." 

"  I'm  Miss  Vaughan  Vincent,  the  daughter  of  the 
rector,"  said  Alice,  drawing  herself  to  her  whole  four- 
feet-six.  "It's  marked  on  my  handkerchief,  and  in  this 
book"— holdmg  the  articles  de  circouitance  towards  him. 
"  My  father  will  be  pleased  with  you  and  will  give  you 
some  beer.  And  my  mamma  will  put  your  wife  into  the 
clothing-club.  And  wo  will  come  and  see  you  at  Christmas, 
if  mamma  ii  well  enough,  and  give  you  some  tobacco,  and 
your  wife  some  tea." 


£tf  Berwen  Banks.     By  Allen  Baine. 
(Hutchinson.     68.) 

Those  who  like  pathos  and  a  good  deal  of  agony,  intro- 
duced with  the  urbane  intention  of  whetting  the  appetite 
for  a  happy  ending,  should  read  By  Btrwen  Bank*. 
Another  Welsh  novel,  Ayltoin,  deprived  the  heroine  of  her 
memory :  in  this  novel  the  hero  is  deprived  of  his.  But 
whereas  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Winifred  Wynne  to 
forget  her  past,  it  was  a  very  bad  thing  for  Cardo  Wynne, 
inasmuch  as  his  wife  was  the  subject  of  his  oblivion,  and 
hence  the  product  of  a  marriage  whose  secret  she  had 
promised  to  keep  was  regarded  as  illegitimate.  The 
heroine's  enforced  silence  brings  out  the  astonishing 
magnanimity  of  her  twin  sister.  "'Now  speak,'  said 
Gwladys,  taking  her  [Valmai's]  hand  and  holding  it  on 
her  own  fast-beating  heart ;  '  now  tell  me,  here  as  we  kneel 
before  the  all-seeing  God  and  His  holy  angels,  do  you 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  two,  when  we  have  dropped 
these  bodies,  should  not  stand  in  equal  purity  before  the 
throne  of  God  ? '  "  Replies  Valmai :  "  '  Before  Gk)d  there 
is  none !  Of  course,  Gwladys,  my  heart  is  full  of  the 
frailties  and  sin  belonging  to  our  human  nature.' " 
Whereupon  Gwladys  :  "  '  I  will  believe  you,  darling.'  " 
A  little  of  siich  Grundeian  eloquence  goes  a  long  way, 
though  it  sheds  a  wonderful  radiance  on  wedding  rings 
and  registers.     One  is  glad  to  say,  therefore,  that  Valmai 
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is,  earlier  in  the  book,  a  ctarming,  unsophisticated  girl 
who  introduces  "whatever"  into  her  conversation  with 
most  engaging  irrelevance.  There  is  also  a  fine  old 
sea  dog  who  "tarnishes"  everything  instead  of  damning 

it.      "'John,'  Ay  sez,  'you  are  a  d d  fool.     You're 

killing  your  mother  with  your  foolish  swears.  Pull  up 
short,'  sez  Ay,  '  and  tray  and  faind  some  other  word 
that'll  do.'  So  I  fixed  upon  'tarnished,'  and  Ay'm  dashed 
if  may  mother  wasn't  perfectly  satisfayed.  It's  a  grand 
word  !  Puts  you  in  mind  of  tar  and  'tarnal,  and  tar- 
pauling,  and  lots  of  shipping  things."  An  excellent  portrait 
is  the  "  Vicare  du,"  with  his  secret  remorse  for  his 
unkind  behaviour  towards  his  deceased  wife,  his  hatred 
of  Methodists,  his  love  for  his  son  Cardo  and  gradual 
conversion  to  Cardo's  point  of  view  with  regard  to  a 
Methodist's  beautiful  daughter.  The  pathos  of  this  deep 
and  reticent  nature,  with  its  ugly  surface-faults,  is  distinctly 
moving.  Gwladys,  her  glory  of  rhetoric  notwithstanding, 
is  the  one  failure  of  the  book. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  weelCs  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.'] 

The  Amatetjb  Cracksman.  By  E.  W.  Hobntjng. 

The  dedication  of  this  book  runs  thus:  "  To  A.  C.  D.,  this 
form  of  flattery."  The  initials  stand  for  A.  Conan  Doyle,  and 
the  form  of  flattery  is  imitation,  Mr.  Hornung's  central 
character  being  one  Eaffles,  a  Sherlock-Holmes  type  of  man, 
who,  however,  not  only  detects  crimes,  but  also  perpetrates 
them  for  the  sheer  fun  of  the  thing.  A  very  readable  set  of 
stories.     (Methuen.     6s.) 


YoTJNO  Lives. 


By  Richard  Le  Gaxlienne. 


Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  new  romance  follows,  a.%  its  title  indicates, 
on  his  favourite  lines.  Youth,  with  its  raptures  and  foibles,  its 
generosities  and  poetry,  has  always  appealed  to  him.  Here  we 
have  it  again.  The  yoimg  lives  are  those  of  a  little  company 
of  friends,  chief  among  whom  are  Henry  and  Esther  Mesurier, 
brother  and  sister,  who  indulge  a  "  Charles  and  Mary  Limb 
dream "  of  existence.  Another  character  is  Ned  Hazell. 
Together  Henry  and  Ned  "  had  read  Keats  for  the  first  wonder- 
ful time,  together  learned  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  by  heart, 
together  rolled  out,  over  tavern  tables,  the  sumptuous  cadences 
of  De  Quincey."     (Arrowsmith.     Gs.) 

Contraband  or  War.  By  M.  P.  Shiel. 

A  new  bellicose  fantasy  by  the  author  of  The  Yelloiv  Danger. 
This  time  Mr.  Shiel  takes  a  real  war — the  Spanish-American — 
and  imagines  the  mind  of  the  American  machine  to  be  that 
of  Richard  P.  Hocking,  a  millionaire,  and  Daniel  Lambert. 
Hocking  weighs  thirty-two  stone,  and  has  boundless  resources, 
both  of  money  and  brains.  The  book  has  incident  enough  for 
several.     (Grant  Richards.     6s.) 


Pharos  the  Egyptian. 


By  Guy  Boothby. 


Mr.  Boothby  herein  out-Boothbies  himself.  His  hero, 
Pharos,  is  of  the  family  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  Zanoni,  and 
She :  he  lives  on  and  on  through  the  ages,  perpetrating  mis- 
chief. The  story  is  of  to-day.  Pharos,  the  servant  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  is  told  off  by  them  to-  avenge  desecration  of 
Egyptian  tombs.  Finding  a  young  artist  in  possession  of  the 
mummy  of  Ptahmes,  the  magician  who  wrought  wonders 
against  Moses,  Pharos  (who  in  his  first  incarnation  was  this 
identical  Ptahmes)  sets  himself  to  make  life  unendurable  for 
him.  A  work  of  tremendous  but  attractive  improbability. 
(Ward,  Lock.     5s.) 

The  Kingdom  of  Hate.  By  Tom  Gallon. 

Mr.  Gallon  has  forsaken  the  quiet  groove  of  Tatterley  and 
Dicky  Monteith  for  a  romance  of  mystei-y  and  action.  He 
adopts  the  device  of  a  vague  German  kingdom,  which  is 
called  Labyiinthia ;  and  the  action  moves  swiftly  to  and  fro 
between  it  and  London.  Prom  the  outset  probability  is  thrown 
to  the  winds,  but  in  its  place  we  have  rapid  dramatic  incident 
that  holds  the  reader.     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 


An  Opera  and  Lady  Grasmeee.  By  A.  Kinross. 

A  smartly  written  novel  of  the  gilt-edged  type.  The  hero  is 
young,  Tich,  and  clever,  yet  has  seen  nothing  of  hfe  until  his 
friend  Hutchinson,  a  sailor  visiting  London,  drags  him  into  a 
whirl  of  gaiety.  Instantly  Marceron — that  is  the  hero's  name 
— begins  to  live  and  love  and  have  the  best  of  good  times.  The 
story  turns  on  an  opera,  and  there  is  musical  criticism  in  the 
air.     (Arrowsmith.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Marble  King.  By  Lilian  Quiller  Couch. 

A  pleasant,  fantastic  Httle  story  of  a  voyage  which  two  boys 
took  on  the  Adriatic,  and  their  arrival  at  a  beautiful  town  full 
of  stately  men  and  women  aud  the  home  of  a  divinely  gifted 
sculptor.  The  whole  point  is  in  the  descriptions  and  in  the 
fact  that  never  in  after  life  could  the  heroes  find  again  the 
city  of  the  Marble  King.  The  book  is  neatly  produced  at  a 
very  low  price.     (Arrowsmith.     6d.) 


The  Nameless  Castle. 


By  Maukus  Jokai. 


Another  translation  from  the  indefatigable  Hungarian 
novelist.  This  time  the  translator  is  Mr.  S.  E.  Boggs,  whose 
version  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  author's  revision.  It  is 
a  pity  the  names  were  not  Englished  too.  There  is  a  Herr 
Vice-Palatine  Bernat  Goriimbcilyi  Dravakeresztur,  who  might  so 
easily  have  been  made  Smith.  But  the  romance  is  full  of 
robustness,  colour  and  excitement,  and  Jdkai's  persistent  charm. 
(Jarrold.     6s.) 

Shanghaied.  By  Frank  Nobbis. 

To  be  Shanghaied  is  to  be  drugged,  and  decoyed  as  a  sailor 
on  board  an  American  ship.  Once  on  board,  the  mate's  fists  or 
revolver  instil  seamanship.  In  this  story  a  gilded  youth  of 
San  Francisco  suddenly  finds  himself  on  a  vessel  commanded 
by  a  drunken,  bullying  captain.  His  adventures  form  the  book, 
which  is  of  American  origin,  and  incisively  written.  (Grant 
Richards.     3s.  6d.) 

Fame  the  Fiddler.  By  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gebald. 

This  novel  of  Bohemian  life  in  London  is  concerned  with  a 
set  of  struggling  writers  and  artists  Uving  in  or  about  Bute- 
street,  Tottenham  Court-road.  We  visit  some  curious  haunts, 
including  the  Crimson  Lily  Club.  Some  of  the  characters 
emerge  from  poverty  and  single  unblessedness,  and  there  is  a 
happy  ending  to  a  very  readable  story.     (Greening.     2s.  6d.) 


The  Sword  of  Fate. 


By  Henry  Herman. 


A  story  of  tm  and  copper  mining  interests  in  Cornwall. 
"  The  old  mine  will  yield  another  fortune,"  soliloquises  one  of 
the  characters  on  the  second  page.  "  We'll  see  if  it  will  come 
to  me  this  time  or  to  that  fool  Usselby."     (Greening.     3s.  6d.) 


From  the  Ranks  to  the  Peerage. 


By  H.  a.  Bruce. 


The  transition  is  effected  in  559  closely  printed  pages.  The 
style  is  crude  :  a  vicar  "  ensconced  in  his  own  home  "  retires  to 
"  concoct "  his  sermon ;  another  character  feels  "in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lock  for  the  key "';  the  heroine's  arm  is  so  perfect  that 
"  it  would  have  made  an  artist's  heart  leap.  .  .  .  To  attempt  to 
describe  its  ideal  form  in  words  would  be  vandalism."  (Digby 
&  Long.     6s.) 

The  Fellow  Pasbengeb.  By  Rivington  Pyke. 

This  story  is  "an  attempt  to  combine  a  complex  plot  and 
plenty  of  incident  with  measured  realism  (or  to  coin  a  much- 
needed  word,  '  actuahsm ')  in  the  telling  ;  the  end  being 
complete  verisimilitude  with  hfe."  A  good  railway  mystery. 
(Greening.     6d.) 

Handsome  Phil,  and  Otiieb  Stobies. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

Eight  short  stories  by  this  popular  novelist.  Mrs.  Riddell  is 
fond  of  unhappy  endings.  There  are  several  in  this  book. 
Here  is  one:  "The  years  have  come  and  the  years  have  gone 
since  the  second  Mrs.  Keegan  lay  cold  and  alone  on  the  floor  of 
that  poor  house,  but  she  has  never  once  heard  from  or  of 
Handsome  Phil,  and  her  earnest  hope  and  prayer  is  that  she 
never  may."     (F.  V.  White.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Cruise  of  the  Golden  Wave.  By  W.  N.  Oscar. 

"As  trim  a  little  vessel  as  you  ever  saw.  She's  a  three- 
masted  schooner,  sails  like  a  dolphin,  and  swims  hke  a  cork. 
Did  her  last  trip  from  Canton  to  Liverpool  iu  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  days."     (Inues.     6s.) 
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A   Repentance  :* 

An  Original  Drama  in  One  Act. 

By  John  Oliver  HoiiBEa. 

Produced  al  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  Febniar;/  28,  1899. 


Persons  of  tiie  Play. 

The  Count  des  Escas     ....    Mr.  George  Alexander. 
(Disguised  as  a  Friar.) 

The  Marquis  of  Monfeho Mr.  H.  B.  Irvino. 

(A  Carlist  Leader) 

Captain  Avion Mr.  Arthur  Royston. 

(A  Carlist.) 

Captain  Sobra'io Mr.  Alfred  Brown. 

(A  Christinist.) 

The  Countess  des  Escas Miss  Julie  0pp. 

BiANCA Miss  Kate  Sarqe.antson. 

(An  Attendant  on  the  Countess.) 

First  Attendant Miss  Henrieita  Leverett. 

Second  Aitendant Miss  Buckley. 

Soldiers,  cC-c. 

Scene.— A  Eoom  in  the  Villa  of  the  Countess  des  Escas,  near 

Bilbao,  in  Spain.     {W.  Telhin.)    Period,  183t5. 


ScKNE  :  A  room  in  Ike  villa  of  the  Col'.ntk.ss  i)ks  Escas. 
At  bcuk  of  sla^e  three  irule  stepn  leading  to  a  i/oor,  over 
which  if  a  large  coat-ofarim ;  the  pnneh  are  covereil 
irilh  black  velvet  and  immortelles  :  anol/ier  door  near 
this.  The  two  divide,  hut  not  evenly,  f/w  back  of  stage. 
On  It.  a  small  (dtar  with  light  set  as  a  sanctuary  lamp. 
On  \,.,  lower  down,  n  casement  window.  Countess  is 
kneeling  un  a  prie-dieu  before  the  altar.  Bianca,  tlie 
attendant,  is  watching  at  t/ie  window.  It  is  clear  moon- 
light wit/wut.  Trumpet  calls  are  fieard  from  time  to 
lime ;  otherwise  all  is  silent. 

Servant  enters. 

Servant.  [Announcing.^  Madame,  the  Marquis  of  Monfero. 

\_T/u)  Marquis  enters,  a  man  about  forty-Jive,  in  a 

long  military  cloak  ;  he  has  a  slight  imperial  and 

side  whiskers  ;  a  very  pronounced  Spanish  type. 

The  Servant  goes  out. 

Countess.  \_A  beautiful  and  young  woman  dressed  in  deep 

widow's  mourning.     She  wears  a  cross  on  a  c/min  round  her 

neck.     Rising  from  her  knees  and  giving  him  her  hands.^    Ah! 

At  last !    What  news  ? 

Marquis.  [Kissing  her  hand.]    At  present  all  goes  well. 
Countess.  Thank  God  1 

Marquis.  Before  the  siin  has  twice  set  we  may  see  the 
^King  crowned. 

Countess.  Don't  speak  the  word.  It  is  too  fortunate.  I 
fear  to  be  glad — yet. 

Marquis.  The  signal  will  be  given  at  twelve  to-night, 
when  you  hear  Sancho  and  his  young  men  singing  under 
your  window — and  then— before  the  morning — we  shall 
gather  from  every  road  and  march  toward  the  fort.  We 
cannot  fail.  The  fellows  there  are  too  well  fed  and  too 
much  bullied  to  have  either  stomach  or  heart  for  the  fight. 


*  All  rights  rr-served.     The  acting  rights  are  the  property 
of  Mr.  George  Alexander. 


Countess.  And  have  they  no  suspicions  ?  Have  you  been 
careful  ?  The  leaat  word— the  Bmallest  sign  is  reported 
instantly  at  Madrid,  and  the  clue,  once  given,  has  never 
yet  been  missed.  [  JFith  much  sorrow  and  emphan$.'\  There 
have  been  twelve  generals  shot  like  dog^. 

Marquis.  Ah!  you  are  tired  from  over-long  watching, 
and  these  prayers  you  pray.  .  .  .  [Sees  that  she  fieh  kurt.'\ 
Nay,  we  would  not  be  without  them,  but  they  make  you 
sad.  And  then,  a  fight  can  never  happen  so  often  that 
the  sound  of  guns  will  cease  to  remind  you  of  the  most 
gallant  soldier  who  ever  fell  in  King's  cause. 
Countess.  Ah !  do  not  speak  of  that. 

[Slw  glancts  iiji  at  a  /lorlrait  trhirh  jiiln  out  from 
l/ie  a'all,  near  tin  altar,  as  though  it  formed  a 
V  a-ith  some  other  picture     The  face  miat  be 
plainly  seen  by  the  audience,    II  represents  a 
man  of  thirty-Jive,  with  a  military  and  rather 
reckless  air. 
Marquis.  It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this.  .  .  . 
Countess.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Two  years  ago.  .  .  . 
Marquis.  [Glancing  at  sky  through   window.]    With   the 
moon  and  the  stars  like  these.  .  .  . 

Countess.  [To  herself]  That  he  said  good-bye  to  me.  .  .   . 
Marquis.  And  went  forth  at  the  head  of  the  finest  com- 
pany .  .  .  but  I  won't  speak  of  that.     Still,  if  we  had  a 

few  more  such,  men  now.  .  .  . 

[Sight  and  checks  herself. 

Countess.  I  shall  never  understand  why  justice  should 
seem  to  so  many  people — so  hard  a  thing ! 

Marquis.  Ah,  dear  Madame,  while  you  live  and  one 
remembers  what  you  have  lost,  who  would  dare  to  be  a 
coward  ?  Be  of  good  heart.  Did  the  Count  die  for 
nothing  ?  There  is  the  Cause  still — there  is  still  the  King ! 

Countess.  [Clasping  her  hands.]  It  is  well  said.  No  great 
sacrifice  was  ever  made  in  vain.  I  always  think  that — 
I  always  tell  myself  that — when  I  walk  in  his  room  [the 
points  to  the  room  hung  with  velvet  and  immortelles]  and  see 
his  uniform,  and  his  swords  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  all 
his  books — for,  although  he  was  a  soldier,  he  loved  books. 
.  .  .  Ah,  Maniuis,  you  always  make  me  go  back  to  these 
memories  when  my  mind  should  be  fixed  on  other  things. 
It  is  true  that  he  died,  but  he  still  lives.  He  will  be 
watching  you,  perhaps,  this  very  night — he  will  know  now 
that  his  death  was  not  folly,  that  his  blood  was  not  poured 
out  merely  to  swell  the  river — that  great,  cruel,  hungry 
river  that  goes  out  to  the  sea.  [S/ie  wipes  her  eyes.]  And 
when  will  the  attack  begin  ? 

Marquis.  At  twelve.  It  is  now  eleven.  If  you  could 
but  sleep.  .  .  . 

Countess.  Sleep ! 

Marquis.  Ah !  pardon  me.  [Se  points  to  the  altar  where 
the  had  been  kneeling.]  If  you  will  fight  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness there,  we  shall  vanc^uish  them  without. 

[Cries  are  heard  from  the  street,  jeers,  hooit,  and 
laughter. 

Countess.  [In  terror.]  Hark!  what  is  that? 

Bianca.  [Front  the  window.]  Oh  !  Madame,  Madame  !  It 
is  too  cruel !  They  are  pelting  mud  and  stones  at  a  friar — 
a  poor  old  friar.  The  blasphemers !  the  dogs !  the  rabble ! 
Oh,  Madame,  see— I  cannot  look  1 

Counteti.     [To   Marquis.]     Not    you — you    would    be 
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recognised.  \^Sh  rushes  to  (he  window  and  calls  out.']  Shame 
on  you !  A  friar — a  holy  man!  \_Shoids  of  laughter  from 
without.']  Are  you  men  ....  human?  \_To  Maequis.] 
How  strange  they  are  !  I  don't  know  their  faces.  They 
must  be  gipsies.  [_She  calls  out  again.]  Stop,  I  say!  [7b 
tJie  Maid.]  Bring  him  up  here  to  me.  Bring  him  up. 
He  must  he  protected.  \_To  Monfeeo.]  This  will  show 
you  to  what  our  people  have  been  driven  by  war  and 
usurpation.  They  have  neither  religion  left,  nor  honour 
left,  nor  the  barest  charity.  But  it  is  not  their  fault. 
You  know  men  by  their  leaders.  [To  Bianca,  who  is  still 
hesitating.]  Did  you  understand  me  ? 

Bianca.  Not  here,  Madame!  You  do  not  mean  to 
receive  him  here  ?  I  think  he  is  but  a  poor  lay  brother. 
He  will  be  more  easy  in  the  kitchen. 

Countess.  Here,  I  said. 

[Bianca  goes  out.     Countess    watches  anxiously, 
and  then  closes  the  window. 

Marqtiis.  You  have  still  great  power  with  these  people, 
Countess ;  they  don't  forget  your  convent  and  your 
hospital ;  but  for  you  that  friar  would  have  been  old 
leather  by  this  time. 

Countess.  Are  they  not  God's  poor  ?  Oh,  I  am  not 
angry— I  love  them  well,  but  suffering  has  made  them 
cruel. 

Enitr  Bianca  and  two  old  Maidservants  hy  door  at  hack  of 
stage,  conducting  the  Count  des  Escas  wearing  a  Domini- 
can habit ;  his  robe  ts  torn ;  he  seems  much  lent ;  is  covered 
with  mud ;  the  upper  part  of  his  face  is  concealed  hy  the 
hood.  lie  hows  very  lotv  on  entering,  and  kisses  the 
Countess's  hand. 

Countess.  Alas  !  poor  Brother !  Pray  be  seated.  That 
you  should  have  sufEered  such  humiliation  ! 

Friar.  Ah,  Madame,  for  what  else  was  1  born  ?  Yet  I 
felt  it  keenly,  and  I  owe  my  life  to  your  voice. 

Countess.  And  how  came  you  in  such  a  sad  plight, 
Brother  ? 

Friar.  Well,  Madame,  I  was,  as  usual,  begging  from 
house  to  house,  when  suddenly  I  found  myself  attacked, 
for  no  reason,  by  a  party  of  desperadoes.  .  .  . 

Countess.  Yes  .  .  .  yes.  ... 

Friar.  Perhaps  it  is  right  to  say  that  I  first  accosted 
them.  They  were  ill-treating  a  poor  cripple.  It  was  a 
case  of  eight  against  one.  I  ventured  to  interfere.  The 
cripple,  I  am  happy  to  say,  escaped,  but  I  think  I  met  with 
rough  handling.     I  dare  say  a  bone  or  two  is  broken. 

Countess.  Poor  soul !     What  barbarians  ! 

Friar.  I  will  be  honest,  and  I  will  own  that,  knowing 
myself  old  and  feeble,  I  became*  terrified.  Their  looks 
were  death  to  me.  They  cursed  God.  They  opened  their 
knives.  They  forced  the  mud  of  the  streets  down  my 
throat.  "  Spaniards!  "  said  I,  "  ye  are  no  Spaniards— you 
are  devils  !  "  One  struck  me  many  times  in  the  face,  say- 
ing, "  This  is  a  cur  of  Don  Carlos  !  " 

Countess.  Ah,  poor  Brother,  and  what  did  you  do  ? 

Friar.  [^Casting  down  his  eyes.]  I  prayed,  Madame.  And 
then,  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  [A#  seems  at  a  loss]  remember  little 
more,  Madame  ;  I  am  dazed,  I  fear.  Those  hell-hounds 
[_the  Maequis  looks  surprised  at  the  expression] — those  poor 
sinners,  may  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls — they  pursued 


me,  yelling,  hooting,  blaspheming  [^shudders],  till  you 
rescued  me.  Phew !  that  was  an  escape  !  But  it  shows 
the  power  of  a  woman's  voice  even  over  the  most 
depraved. 

Cutmtess.  [  Who  has  seemed  puzzled  during  this  speech.]  And 
what  was  your  destination,  Brother  ? 

Friar.  My  destination,  Madame,  was  Portugalete,  a 
distance  from  here,  I  know,  but  I  have  been  on  a  begging 
expedition.  My  Superior  is,  no  doubt,  waiting  for  me, 
but,  as  my  arms  are  broken,  or,  at  least,  they  feel  so  .  .  . 
Marquis.  \^Coming  forward.]  Will  you  allow  me  to 
examine  you ! 

Friar.  You  are  too  good. 

Marquis.  [_Feeling  him.  Speaking  drily.]  They  may  be 
bruised,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  power  there  yet. 

Friar.  Ah,  yes,  sir,  in  these  days  the  Church  needs 
muscle. 

[Countess  gives  an  order  to  Bianca,  who  goes  out, 

and  Countess  comes  down  to  Feiak. 

Countess.  You  must  have  some  food  and  rest  awhile, 

and  then  some  of  my  men  shall  escort  you  to  Portugalete. 

But  must  you  leave  us  to-night  ?     Surely  you  will  accept 

a  lodging  ? 

Friar.  I  am  all  gratitude,  Madame.  I  place  myself  in 
your  hands.  But  when  the  street  is  quiet  I  must  go.  My 
Superior  will  be  anxious.     In  half  an  hour's  time.  .  .  . 

\_An  old  Maidservant  enters  ivith  a  tray  of  pro- 
visions, which  she  places  on  the  tahle.     Peiae 
goes  over  to  the  tahle,  seats  himself  hefore  the 
food,  crosses  himself  hefore  eating,  and  hegins  to 
eat  ravenously. 
Countess.  [Tb  Maequis.]  That  man  is  a  spy.     He  has 
been  sent  here.     We  must  not  let  him  go.     I   seem   to 
know  him.     I  have  seen  liim  somewhere ;  I  feel  certain  of 
it.     He  is  neither  so  low  as  he  pretends,  nor  so  pious.     I 
cannot  believe  his  story.     It  is  a  plot  to  betray  us  all. 
He  has  been  sent  here,  and,  before  he  can  harm  us,  we 
must  place  him  under  arrest. 

Marquis.  But  we  must  avoid  any  disturbance.  He  can 
do  no  mischief  if  you  detain  him  here  till  twelve,  at 
all  events.  .  .  .  Afterwards  we  can  make  short  work 
of  him. 

Countess.  I  shall  trust  him  with  no  one,  then,  except 
myself.  Besides,  who  knows  ? — I  may  find  out  something 
from  him.     He  seems  a  babbler. 

Marquis.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
what  he  is — if  he  is  not  a  friar.  He  has  a  fine  arm.  He 
may  be  a  gallant — doing  penance. 

Countess.  Did  you  observe  how  he  avoided  our  eyes  ? 
And  how  much  more  youthful  his  voice  is  than  his  back  ? 
That's  a  rascal  if  I  know  one.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
rambling  tale  ? 

Marquis.  Friars  always  do  tell  rambling  tales  !  But,  as 
you  say,  he  can  be  happy  here  if  he  is  innocent ;  and,  if 
he  should  be  a  spy,  we  must  not  run  any  risk. 

Countess.  Do  you  go  and  tell  Captain  Avion  to  send  six 
men  here  before  twelve. 

Marquis.  But  is  it  safe  to  leave  you  here  alone  till  that 
time? 

Countess.  '^Pointing  to  the  ftagger  ivhich  hangs  at  her  stdf.] 
I  fear  no  one.     Besides,  he  has  not  the  air  of  a  man  who 
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would  strike  a  woman.    And  I  am  novor  lonely  while  I 
can  see  the  face  of  Des  Escas. 

\_l'oin(a  again   to  portrait.      Marquis  imiUs  and 
kimes   her   hand,   glancing   again    uneaiilg    at 
FuiAK,  who  is  now  drinking. 
Marquis.  How  many  menservants  have  you  kept  ? 
Countets.  I  have  sent  them  all  to  join  your  company. 
Marquis.  Who  is  with  you,  then,  to-night  ? 
Countess.  There  is  Bianca  and  four  other  maids,  and — 
the  whole  host  of  heaven. 

Marquis.  \_Laughs  again.~\  I  think  you  are  right.  The 
man  may  be  a  rascal,  but  I  see  no  vice  in  him.  He  would 
not  hurt  you.  He  is  drinking  like  a  fish — in  ten  minutes 
he  will  be  snoring  on  the  floor.  Good-bye  again,  dear 
Madame. 

Countess.  I  cannot  say  farewell !     After  all,  this  man 
will  distract  my  heart  from  the  thoughts  that  would  be 
mine  if  I  were  alone — waiting  for  the  first  sound  of  the 
guns. 
Marquis.  And  the  first  note  of  Sancho's  music  ? 
Countess.  Oh,  yes      "What  is  the  tune  ? 

[MAEatris  hums    an   air  from    "  Don   Giovanni," 
"Andiam,    andiam,    ma    bene,    &c.,"    and 
goes  out. 
Friar.  '^Looking  up.^  I  have  heard  better  singing  than 
that! 

[Countess  goes  to  the  window,  waves  lier  handker- 
chief apparently  to  Marquis,  then  wipes  her 
eyes.     Ihtmpet  call  is  heard  without. 
Friar.  You  seem  sad,  Madame,  but  these  are  sad  times. 
What  guardian  angel  brought  me  to  these  doors  ?     I  have 
■heard  much  of  your  charity,  your  works  of  devotion,  and 
tow,  since  the  death  of  your  husband  in  battle  two  years 
lago,  you  liave  been  ever  faithful  to  his  memory  and  your 
fown  grief. 

[  Watches  her  intently  from  under  his  hood. 
Countess.  He  died  in  a  great  cause. 
Friar.  Ah  !  I  have  often  heard  so. 
Countess.  [^Pointing  to  the  portrait.^  That  is  his  portrait. 
Friar.  [^Rising  and  surveying  picture.'\    Would  so  sweet 
[a  lady  have  loved  a  man  who  was  all  evil? 
Countess.  Did  you  speak  ? 

Friar.  \_Rousing  himself]  I  see  his  arms  are  over  that 
'  door. 

Countess.  Yes ;  that  was  his  room.     He  was  bom  there. 

Friar.  I  have  heard  that  his  mother  was  a  saint.     No 

ioubt  he  inherited  many  of  her  virtues.     [  Going  back  to 

lAt«  chair  at  the  table.]     But  a  soldier's  cliief  duty  is  to  break 

■at  least  two  of  the  Commandments,  if  not  three.     He  has 

*to  kill  and  steal,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  his  cause,  lie, 

which  is  not  a  pretty  calling,  Madame.     But  we  each  have 

our  vocation  and  our  gifts.     For  myself,  I  am  too  clumsy 

a  liar,  too  tender-hearted,  too  simple  in  my  wants  to  feel 

much  sympathy  with  the  martial  trade.  .  .  .  Pardon  me, 

I  forget  that  I  am  addressing  the  widow  of  a  hero. 

[-ZZ«  pours  out  some  wine,  crosses  his  legs  in  a  very 
easy   manner,    and    appears    to  find  his   habit 
irksome. 
Countess.  You  seem  a  pliilosopher.  Brother.     Do  you 
ever  tliink  of  either  King,  or  Pretender,  or  Usurper  ? 

Friar.  Yes,  often  ;  it  is  forced  upon  me  in  these  times. 
One  day  my  heart  rushes  forth  to  the  Carlists ;  another 


day  to  the  Chriittinista.  Poor  fellows  !  They  are  pic- 
turest^ue ;  their  ancestors  ruled  over  my  ancestors.  They 
fought  for  Spain,  no  doubt.  They  plotted  and  lied  and 
loved  and  fought  and  stole  when  mine,  perhaps,  were 
doing  the  same  thing,  but  less  conspicuously !  Then,  I 
think,  what  should  I  say  or  do  if  I  had  been  bom  an 
aristocrat  ? 

Countess.  Well,  what  woidd  you  have  done  'i 

Friar.  Well,  say  I  made  my  first  entry  into  the  world 
in  .  .  .  such  a  room  as  that.  [^Points  to  door.']  I  grow 
up.  Three  nurses  watch  me  day  and  night,  and,  if  I  fall, 
a  dozen  fat  footmen  pick  me  up.  I  ride,  I  fence,  I  dance 
and  sing,  I  play  the  fool,  I  dress  myself  up,  I  swagger, 
I  brag,  I  am  a  dandy,  I  am  a  rake,  I  am  a  hero,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  aristocrat ! 

Countess.  [^Sighing.]  You  must  have  seen  something 
of  life  before  you  went  into  the  monastery.  Brother. 

Friar.  I  did,  Madame,  I  did.  Well,  say  I  reach  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty.  It  is  quite  plain  that  I  must 
marry — marry  a  lady  with  a  large  dowry.  I  am  lucky 
if  I  am  given  the  choice  of  three.  Shall  I  imag^e 
mjself,  Madame,  as  a  lucky  or  an  ordinary  man?  May 
I  suppose  that  I  have  the  choice  of  three  ladies,  or  the 
choice  of  one  lady — and  a  cousin  ?  We  might  say,  then, 
that  the  cousin  had  a  touch  of  the  family  temper,  and  the 
other  lady  a  strong  leaning  toward  religion.  I  am  advised 
by  my  director  and  my  tutors  to  choose  the  pious  lady. 
I  choose  her.  She  is  young,  she  is  beautiful,  she  is  rich, 
she  is  charming.  She  has,  in  fact,  but  one  shortcoming, 
or,  to  be  generous,  let  us  say  two. 

Countess.  And  tliose  .  .  .  ? 

Friar.  First,  she  deserves  a  much  better  man  ;  and 
secondly,  she  is  chosen  for  me — just  as  my  coat  and  my 
boots  are  chosen. 

Countess.  [Sorf/y.]  Oh !  this  is  a  very  common  history 
you  are  telling. 

Friar.  Ah,  well,  give  those  conditions,  I  maintain  that 
a  young  man  must  get  desperate.  He  grows  up,  and  is 
doomed  to  certain  opinions,  to  a  certain  way  of  living,  a 
certain  wife,  certain  principles.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  enthusiasm.  If  he  join  the  King's  cause — if  he  die 
for  it — it  is  thought  no  more  than  his  duty.  There  is  no 
one  for  him  to  meet  because  he  has  met  everyone  worth 
knowing.  There  is  no  court  for  him  to  sigh  for  because 
he  spends  his  days  yawning  there.  But  the  people,  who 
know  nothing  of  all  this,  must  win  in  the  end.  .  .  . 

Countess.  And  why  ? 

Friar.  Because  there  are  more  of  them,  and  they  hold 
the  purse !  They  pay  good  wages  too,  and  any  noble 
who  is  wise  will  make  haste.  Time  presses.  He  is  a  very 
old  story  to  his  own  party,  but  he  comes  like  a  dancing 
poodle  on  a  fair-day  among  these  Bepublicans.  If  I  were 
an  aristocrat  I  would  be  neither  for  Carlos  nor  Christina, 
but  for  the  people — the  trusting,  simple,  rich,  enthusiastic 
people !  \^Drink*. 

Countess.  And  did  you  gain  this  knowledge  for  yourself. 
Brother? 

lyiar.  Oh,  no,  Madame.  I  am  a  poor  beggar.  I  go 
from  house  to  house  seeking  crumbs  and  crusts.  I  haven't 
had  a  supper  like  this,  nor  talked  with  a  great  lady  for 
many  a  year.  You  remind  me,  Madame,  of  a  young 
countess  I  once  knew.     She  was  a  lovely  creature.     It  was 
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before  I  was  a  friar,  and,  if  my  memory  is  a  little  vivid, 
you  must  remember  that  it  is  a  pre-monastic  reminiscence ! 
But  she  could  not  laugh,  and  that  was  a  great  drawback. 
Her  husband  .  .  . 

Countess.  Then  she  had  a  husband  ? 
Friar.  [^Taking  more  wine.']  I  could  well  believe,  Madame, 
that  had  she  been  so  minded  she  might  have  taken  litty. 
The  one  she  chose  was  .  .  .  not  the  one,  perhaps,  /  would 
have  chosen  for  her.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  way  I 
have  described.  He  was  no  angel — but,  he  had  an  eye 
for  beauty — for  purity.  It  is  surprising,  Madame,  how 
much  you  resemble  that  lady.  When  I  come  near  to 
you.  ... 

[  Goes  towards  her  and  takes  her  face  between  his  two 
hands. 
Countess.  ^Calling  out.]  Oh,  God!  what  is  this? 

[_IIe  throws  back  his  hood  and  roars  loith  laughter. 
Friar.  Marie-Joseph !     You  were  always  too  serious ! 
Countess.  [In  a  whisper.]  Is  it  you,  Des  Escas  ?    You ! 

[She  draws  back  and  looks  a  long  time  at  his  face. 
Des  Escas.  [Trying  to  conceal  his  emotion.]  Good  heavens! 
I  never  thought  I  should  have  to  console  my  own  widow ! 
Have  I  changed  so  much?  .  .  .  [Countess  throivs  herself 
into  his  arms.  Des  Escas  still  trying  to  conceal  his  emotion.] 
Ah !  I  wonder  why  I  left  you ! 

Countess.  [  Wiping  her  eyes.]  But  I  cannot  under- 
stand. ...  I  do  not  realise.  ...  It  cannot  be  true. 
You  are  not  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 

[She  looks  at  him  again,  and  again  throws  lierself 
into  his  arms. 
Des  Escas.  Ah !  my  poor  angel !  Men  must  be  men ! 
[Countess  walks  across  the  room,  embraces  him  hurriedly  in 
passing  him,  drags  down  the  black  mourning  drapery  from  over 
his  door,  throws  it  on  the  ground,  also  pulls  off  her  own  widow's 
cap,  laughing  hysterically  as  she  does  so.  Des  Escas,  with  a 
forced  laugh.]  "What  pretty  hair  to  hide!  [Takes  a  tress, 
kisses  it — draws  nearer  to  her.]  Oh,  I  love  you  better  than 
I  knew ! 

Countess.    I  knew.     Our  hearts  were  one,   and  all  you 
felt  /  thought.     What  need  was  there  for  words  ? 
Des  Escas.  And  yet  we  quarrelled  ! 

Countess.  No — but  my  spirit  and  yours  were  as  the  wind 
and  sky — I  was  the  cloud,  you  were  the  breeze.  There 
was  agreement  even  in  our  storms ! 

Des  Escas.  [Taking  her  hand.]  Am  I  forgiven  ? 
Countess.  [Tenderly.]  Are  you  loved  ?    .  .  .    But  why  do 
you  live  ?     How  did  you  escape  ? 

Des  Escas.  [  Concealing  his  embarrassment.  All  through  the 
following  scene  lie  must  seem  to  he  a  man  at  tear  with  his  own 
better  nature.]  All  that  part  is  simple.  /  hate  death.  I 
had  fought  well  in  the  fight,  and  I  had  a  wound  or  two 
...  in  the  back  !  [Countess  embraces  him  again.]  Oh,  it 
is  quite  healed  now,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  fought 
well.  We  were  all  driven  down  to  the  river — we  plunged 
in — most  of  us  were  drowned.  I  was  not.  But  while  I 
was  in  the  water  my  enthusiasm  cooled.  I  said  to  myself, 
I  am  perishing  for  an  idea,  a  foolish  idea.  Who  made  the 
first  King  ?  Ten  to  one  if  he  were  not  a  Pretender.  If  I 
escape  I  shall  join  the  other  side.  They  are  the  stronger 
party,  and  you  may  argue  as  you  please,  but  the  liing, 
sooner  or  later,  must  come  from  the  side  that  is  the  more 


powerful.     All  my  comrades   who  were  merely  praying 
came  to  grief — I  struck  the  land. 

CountesK.  But  I  was  praying  for  you.  Yovi  forget  that. 
l)es  Escas.  That  was  very  good  and  wife-like.  I  owe 
much  to  it.  But  to  resume.  I  got  ashore.  I  looked 
about  me.  I  saw  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  distance.  The 
wound  in  my  back  was  very  painful.  I  said  to  myself,  I 
was  not  bom  to  die  like  a  rat.  /  hate  death.  ...  So  I  crawled 
to  the  enemy.  I  recanted — I  ofi'ered  the  enemy  my  services. 
They  accepted  them  and  entertained  me  extremely  well. 
It  was  better  wine  than  yours,  my  love  !  That  is  very  bad 
wine!  Well,  as  I  tell  you,  I  offered  the  enemy  my 
services  and  they  accepted  them,  but  I  did  not  give  them 
my  name.  I  reserve  my  name  till  their  victory  is 
established.  Then  I  shall  declare  myself,  and  obtain  a 
good  post  in  the  Government.  These  fellows  love  an 
aristocrat.  They  suspect  already  that  I  am  nothing 
common. 

Countess.  Is  this  the  story  ? 

Des  Escas.  I  believe  you  would  rather  be  weeping  now 
over  your  dead  hero  than  listening  happily  to  a  man  of 
good  sense. 

Countess.  [To  herself .]  Traitor!  Traitor! 
Des  Escas.  And  now  prepare  yourself,  my  heart,  for 
further  news.  I  have  been  watching  your  career  for  two 
years  now.  It  is  heroic — but  you  will  ruin  me.  I  cannot 
permit  it  any  longer.  I  come  here  to-night.  I  find  that 
grand  fellow  in  the  uniform — Monfero.  .  .  .  Oh,  of  course, 
in  all  honour  and  chivalry  and  respect,  but — my  angel — 
my  saint — you  are  plotting  against  the  Government.  I 
must  forbid  it. 

Countess.  [To  herself,  wringing  her  hands.]  Oh,  fool! 
fool! 

Des  Escas.  When  I  came  here  I  had  no  intention  of 
making  myself  known  to  you.  Why  should  I  spoil  your 
unhappiness?  I  merely  wished  to  see  a  little  of  your 
home  life  ;  but,  good  God !  that  black  dress— that  widow's 
veil !  You  look  twenty  years  older.  I  could  not  allow  a 
pretty  woman  to  make  herself  dreary  for  my  sake.  No, 
it  was  not  just.  [Going  to  Jier.]  I  have  watched  the  sea 
change  from  blue — to  grey  :  I  have  watched  the  trees 
change  from  g^een — to  grey :  I  have  seen  the  sky  rose-red 
turn  grey — as  ashes  :  I  have  seen  the  scarlet  fields  fade  to 
the  hue  of  dust :  all  things  grow  grey — life  itself,  you, 
Marie-Joseph,  you,  but  that  time  has  not  yet  come— not 
yet.  [Kisses  her  tenderly.]  So  pale.  You're  crying  !  Why? 
Why  ?  I  am  here.  I  am  not  dead.  Why,  then,  do  you 
cry? 

Countess.  Yesterday  I  cried  about  you  :  to-day  I  cry  for 
myself  ! 

Des  Escas.  Ah  well !     Women  will.  .  .  . 
Countess.  [Wringing  hir  hands.]    Oh,  you  don't  under- 
stand .  .  .  You  don't  understand !     You  played  the  spy 
so  ill  that  they  suspected  you  at  once. 

Des  Escas.    They — who  are  they?     Your  maidservant 
and  those  four  doddering  old  women  who  brought  me 
upstairs  ?     I'll  wring  all  their  necks. 
Countess.  No,  no.     I  suspected  you — I. 
Des  Escas.  You  ! 

Countess.  They  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes  to  arrest  you, 
and  they  have  no  pity — none. 

Des  Escas.  [After  a  pause.]  But  you  won't  give  me  up  ? 
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Countess.  Not  willingly. 

7)w  iiV»«.  Not  willingly !    That's  tender!    I  thank  you. 
Countess.  There  is  only  one  way — to  say  that  you  are  on 
our  side.     Declare  yourself. 

Des  Escas.  Not  I.  A  man  may  change  hin  opinions  once, 
but  scarcely  twice.  I  won't  do  it.  Let  them  come  and  do 
what  they  like.  \^The  clock  chimes. 

Countess.  Ah,  you  don't  know  the  danger  as  I  do.  [^She 
draws  the  curtains  across  the  window,  and,  in  so  doing,  remembers 
his  former  story.']  But  who  were  the  ruffians  who  were 
chasing  you  when  I  called  from  the  window  ? 

Bes  Escas.  [Laughing.]  Didn't  they  doit  well  V    It  was 
really  inimitable.     Those  fellows  would  make  their  fortune 
on  the  stage.     "We  rehearsed  it  all  at  the  Fort. 
Countess.  It  was  a  trick  ! 

Des  Escas.  No,  my  best  life,  stratagem !  You  must 
learn  the  language  of  war. 

Countess.  Ah,  but  you  are  always  too  light-hearted. 
You  have  flown  into  a  death-trap.  When  they  come  they 
will  listen  to  neither  of  us.  They  will  doubt  you — they 
will  doubt  me.  In  these  times  you  can  believe  no  one — 
trust  no  one.  The}'  will  shoot  you.  .  .  .  They  will  say 
that  I  am  your  accomplice.  I  would  gladly  die  for  you, 
but — to  die  as  a  traitor  with  you.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  can  think  of 
nothing.  .  .  .  But,  as  you  must  die,  let  it  be  under  the 
true  colours. 

Bes  Escas.  True  colours !  Why — I  could  close  my  eyes 
and  swear  I  was  listening  to  another  pretty  widow  on  the 
opposite  side  !  You  all  say  the  same  things.  Both  causes 
cannot  be  right — one  of  them  must  be  wrong.  God  must 
decide  which !  But  one  thing  is  certain — there  are  no 
Cduses  worth  dying  for. 

Countess.  [Persistently.]  Your  soul,  Des  Escas,  is  like 
the  sea— as  uncertain,  as  wild,  as  deep,  as  shallow,  as 
dangerous,  and  as  strong !  Be  strong,  then,  and  I  will 
not  fear  the  rest.  Your  own  strength  can  conquer  your 
own  storms.  The  tempest  which  uproots  trees  and  deso- 
lates the  earth  does  not  spoil  the  least  wave  of  the  sea. 
The  sea  will  leap  with  the  wind,  shout  with  the  thunder, 
lightning  but  makes  it  bright.     Oh,  but  be  strong  then  ! 

[Bell  is  heard  outside. 
Bes  Escas.  Hark  I 
Countess.  Was  that  a  bell  ? 
Bes  Escas.  Who  rang  it  ? 

Countess.  [Placing  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  glancing  at 
the  door  in  terror.]  Oh,  hush  I  [Bell  is  heard  again.  Coux- 
TESS  Jlies  to  the  door  and  bolts  it.]  Oh!  I  can  think  of 
nothing !  But — wait — here  is  my  dagger.  Strike  me 
with  it — and  I  will  say  that  you  attacked  me  and  escaped 
by  the  window. 

Bes  Escas.  I  would  not  strike  you  to  save  my  life  ten 
times  over ! 

Countess.  [Bitterly.]  Do  you  think  any  knife  could  hurt 
me  80  much  as  the  words  you  have  been  saying  ? 
Bes  Escas.  A  sermon  again  ! 

Countess.  [Kneding  at  his  feet.]  I  implore  you  to  listen. 
If  they  see  me  wounded  they  will  believe  me.  In  the 
meantime  you  can  hide  there.  [Points  to  hi*  room.]  Quick  ! 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.     Strike  ! 

Bes  Escas.  [Stooping  down  and  kissing  her  forehead.]  You 
are  a  good  creature,  but  that  is  impossible.  If  they  come, 
they  must  come.  [The  tramp  of  feet  is  heard  outside. 


CotmUu.  [Still  kneeling.]  I  implore  you  to  go  into  that 
room  and  let  me  do  what  I  con. 

Bes  Escas.  [  Sauntering  toward  the  door  and  stopping  at  tlu 
table  to  take  more  trine;  hammering  is  heard  at  th*  door.]  My 
life  has  done  nothing  for  you,  Marie-Joeepb,  why  should 
you  wish  to  save  it  even  a  little  while  longer  ? 

[C0DNTE88 /o//o(C«  Aim  and  half  pushes  him  into  tht 
room.  Countess  noiselessly  unbari  th*  door, 
turns  down  the  light,  stiui  a  dagg$r,  wound* 
hertelf  on  the  arm,  and  fall*  on  tht  ground  by 
the  window,  as  tome  m«n,  headed  by  Captaiit 
Avion,  rush  in.  As  they  tnttr,  Couimss 
raises  herself  on  her  arm. 

Countess.  Ah  !  you  are  too  late.  The  wretch  has  escaped. 
He  went  by  that  window.  I  tried  to  hold  him — the 
cowanl  struck  me.  [CAn'AiN  Avion  lifts  her  up  a*  the 
seems  half  insensible.]     Send  for  my  women. 

Avion.  But  where  is  the  devil — the  T)ea8t?  Gone  by 
that  window?  That's  impossible.  [Looks  round  the  room.] 
How  long  ago  did  he  go  ?     How  long  ? 

Countess.  I  cannot  say.  It  seems  long.  I  must  have 
fainted.  It  may  be  five  seconds — or  ten  minutes — or  even 
longer.  .  .  .  Send  for  my  women.  He  went  by  the 
window — he  kicked  me  as  he  passed.  I  heard  him  drop 
to  the  ground.  I  should  know  him  anywhere — a  brutal 
face,  like  a  fox.  He  had  red  hair.  He  was  not  a 
Spaniard.     Oh,  the  coward! 

Avion.  [Looking  dotcn  from  the  window  at  the  height  below.] 
If  he  were  a  young  man  he  might  have  jumped,  but  it 
would  be  folly  to  try  and  catch  him  now.  At  this  moment 
a  brawl  in  the  streets  would  be  fatal,  and  any  information 
he  may  have  gained  will  be  quite  useless.  The  attack  has 
begun. 

Countess.  It  has  begun.  .  .  .  [She  stanches  the  wound 
with  her  handkerchief  as  she  speaks.]  Tell  me  what  has 
happened. 

Avion.  They  are  now  making  their  way  towards  the 
Fort.  The  attack  will  be  very  sudden.  If  we  lose,  all 
will  be  lost ;  and  if  we  win,  it  will  mean  complete  victory. 

Countess.  They  say  that  if  we  can  but  take  this  Fort, 
every  northern  power  in  Europe  wUl  support  us.  As  it  is, 
they  only  want  an  excuse. 

Avion.  But,  for  me,  I  think  it  unwise  to  throw  so  much 
on  one  venture. 

Countess.  Ah,  have  courage !  But  you  will  be  wante<l. 
Go  at  once — join  Monfero.  Every  man  to-night  is  worth 
a  kingdom.  See,  my  wound  is  nothing — it  will  soon  be 
healed.  [Guns  heard  in  the  distance  and  the  sound  ofbuglts.] 
I  entreat  you  to  go.  I  command  it.  See,  there  are  four 
bells — I  can  ring  any  of  them.  I  think  I  am  more 
frightened  than  anything.  I  assure  you  it  was  the  terror. 
[Laughs.]  I  believe  it  was  a  mere  scratch.  And  in  any 
case,  our  friend  has  left  me,  and  it  is  always  easier  to 
jump  down  than  to  jump  up  ! 

Avion.  Ah,  Madame,  you  teach  us  all  a  lesson  in 
courage. 

[Countess  goe*  toward*  door  at  though  the  would 
bow  them  out. 

Countess.  Lose  no  time,  and  God  be  with  you  ! 

Avion.  [6rifM  an  order  to  his  men  and  thty  march  out :  he 
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lingers  a  moment  and  draws  his  sword.']  To  reassure  myself, 
will  you  allow  me  to  thrust  this  here  and  there  hehind  the 
curtains  ?  [5#  rushes  for  the  black  draperies  over  the  door 
where  Des  Escas  ««.]     Why,  this  has  been  pulled  down. 

Countess.  Yes  [  Concealing  her  terror]  ...  the  nail  grew 
loose.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  good  omen.  I  think  it  means 
that  we  must  mourn  no  longer. 

Avion.  l^Laughing.]  Well,  I  never  quarrel  with  supersti- 
tion when  it  tells  me  pleasant  things.  You  may  be  right. 
But,  if  there's  a  room  here,  I  think  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  the  vUlain  has  escaped  that  way. 

Countess.  [Putting  up  her  hand.]  Ah,  my  good  friend,  no 
one  ever  crosses  that  threshold  except  myself.  It  is  the 
room  of  Des  Escas.     I  keep  the  key  upon  my  heart. 

Avion.  [^Bowing  very  low.]  A  thousand  pardons,  Madame. 

Countess.  Oh,  that  is  nothing.    There  is  no  harm  in  yoiir 

looking  under  the  altar  table,  and  you  might  strike  out  at 

the  curtains  there.  [Points  to  ivindoic. 

[Avion  strikes  the  curtains.     As  he  approaches  the 

altar,   he   pauses  lefore   the   portrait  of  Des 

Escas  and  draws  a  deep  sigh. 

Avion.  Ah,  Madame,  if  he  were  alive  to-night  I  should 

feel  more  confident  of  victory.     [Countess  hangs  her  head 

and  says  nothing.     He  strikes  under  altar  with  his  sword.] 

No,  the  devil  escaped  by  the  window.     You  are  right. 

Good-night  again. 

[Avion   goes  out.     Countess  holts    the  door  and 

returns  slowly  to  the  portrait,  hefore  which  she 

stands  with  bent  head.      Des  Escas  at  back 

cautiously  opens  the  door  and  peeps  out.      Re 

is  dressed  in  his  old  Carlist  uniform  and  comes 

down  to  Countess.     She  does  not  look  round. 

Bes  Escas.  What  are  you  thinking   of,  Marie- Joseph  ? 

This  silence  has  more  in  it  than  prayer — more  in  it  than 

thanksgiving — more  in  it  than  peace. 

Countess.  I  do  rejoice.  ...  I  do  pray.  ...  I  do  give 
thanks  to  heaven.  .  .  . 

Bes  Escas.  Ah,  but  this  is  aU  on  your  lips— perhaps,  in 
your  heart  also.  .  .  .  {^He  draws  her  toward  him.]  .  .  . 
Your  eyes  tell  more. 

Countess.    It  may  be  that  I  think  a  little  too.     I  am 
thinking  of  something  that  man  said. 
Bes  Escas.  And  what  was  that  ? 

Countess.  He  said  :  "  If  the  Count  des  Escas  were  alive 
to-night  I  should  feel  more  confident  of  victory."  .  .  . 
[Passionately.]  Ah,  it  is  God  alone  whom  we  may  never 
fear  to  love  too  well— it  is  God  alone  who  never  fails  His 
friends — Who  can  never  disappoint  us  in  His  goodness  ! 

Bes  Escas.  [Slowly.]  And  man  alone  may  disappoint  us 
in  his  frailty.  When  we  are  at  our  worst,  we  maj'  still 
make  amends.  A  man's  heart  -wills  all,  hopes  all,  dares 
all.  .  .  .  [Takes  her  tvounded  arm.]  For  me — this  .  .  .  and 
what — for  you  ? 
Countess.  Grief. 

Bes  Escas.  On  my  account  ?  Because  I  live  ?  Because 
I  love  you  ?  Oh,  on  my  soul,  I  have  loved  you.  It  may 
have  been  that  I  forgot  to  say  so,  but  there's  the  truth. 
[Me  lifts  her  face,  studies  it,  and  turns  away.]  ...  I  hate 
death.  .  .  . 

Countess.  [Slowly.]  Death? 

[Looks  at  him  with  anguish. 


Bes  Escas.  They  will  come  for  me. 
Countess.  Who  ? 
Bes  Escas.  My  men. 
Countess.  Your  men. 

Bes  Escas.  Yes,  they  will  come  for  Monfero — that  was 
the  plan.     They  will  come  for  him.     They  will  find  me. 
Countess.  God ! 

Bes  Escas.  I  am  going,  Marie-Joseph. 
Countess.  Where  ? 

Bes  Escas.  I  am  going  to  fight  for  my  King ! 
Countess.    [Bitterly.]    Which    King?     Which  Queen? 
Which  cause  ? 

Bes  Escas.  I  will  fight  for  your  King — for  your  cause, 
for  Don  Carlos — for  you  .  .  .  Marie- Joseph ! 

[He  kneels  at  her  feet.     Bugle  heard  outside  and 
men^s  voices. 
Countess.  Hark  I     What  is  that  ? 

[A  voice  outside,  "In  the  Queen's  name  !  " 
Bes  Escas.  [Pising.]  They  have  come  for  me.     Are  you 
brave  ? 

Countess.  God ! 

Bes  Escas,  They  come !     One  kiss.  .  .  . 

Countess.  God! 

Bes  Escas.  Pray  for  me ! 

Countess.  God ! 

[A   company  of  soldiers  under  Captain  Sobrato 

rush  in.     Some  of  them  arrest  the  Countess 

and  pinion  her  arms.     Des  Escas  also  is  seized. 

Sobrato.  [Presenting  his  pistol.]  Are  you  for  the  Queen 

or  Don  Carlos  ? 

Bes  Escas.  [Brawing  himself  up.]  I  denied  my  King 
once. 

Sobrato.  [Still  pointing  the  pistol.]  My  commands  are 
these.  If  for  the  Queen — there  is  promotion.  If  for  Don 
Carlos — there  is  this.  .  .  .  Are  you  for  the  Queen  or  Don 
Carlos  ? 

Bes  Escas.  [Looks  at  his  wife,  whose  lips  move :  she  says 
"Don  Carlos,"  inaudihly.  He  looks  at  Sobrato  and  draws 
himself  up.]  For  Don  Carlos  ! 

[SoBEATO   takes  aim  and  shoots.      Marie-Joseph 
gives  a  piercing  scream.     Des  Esoas  falls  dead 
at  once. 
Sobrato.    [Taking  off  his  cap  and  bowing  low .]    Madame,  it 
was  my  duty — this  fellow  .  .  .   [Goes  to  look  at  the  body.] 

Countess.  [Fiercely.]  Stand  back !  Stand  back !  I  am 
his  wife. 

[At  this  moment  merCs  voices  are  heard  outside  singing 
the  air  from  "Don  Giovanni." 
Sobrato.  [Rushing  to  the  window.]  What  is  that  ? 
Countess.  [  With  defiance.]  A  song  ! 
Sobrato.  This  is  some  signal — there's  treachery  abroad. 
Countess.  I  say,  a  song. 

[  The  men  at  a  signal  from  Sobrato  release  her,  and 

rush  out.     She  staggers  forward,  takes  the  cross 

from  her  neck,  places  it  in  the  hand  of  Des 

Escas.     Then  she  throws  herself  on  the  ground 

before  the  altar. 

Countess.    [As    though  praying.]    The     strength  I     The 

strength ! 

the  curtain  falls. 
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A  Younger  Reputation   of    1865. 

A  oooi)  many  people  have  been  asking  lately :  "  Who  is 
Dr.  Sebastian  Evans?"  His  version  of  The  Iligh 
History  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
number  of  that  attractive  series,  "  The  Temple  Classics." 
And  with  no  less  skill,  and  no  less  sympathy,  the  same 
writer  has  put  into  its  English  dress  that  remarkable 
earliest  life  of  St.  Francis,  the  discovery  of  which,  by 
M.  Sabatier,  is  in  itself  a  justification  of  critical  scholar- 
pbip  at  the  bar  of  letters.  But  these  are  by  no  means  Dr. 
Evans's  first  contributions  to  literature.  A  busy  life,  as 
barrister,  designer  of  stained  glass  windows,  editor  of  the 
People  and  the  ISnmingham  Daily  Gautte,  has  been  more 
than  once  punctuated  by  the  writing  and  the  publication 
of  poetry.  And  in  1865  Jirother  Fabian's  MS.,  and  Other 
Poems,  won  the  writer  something  of  a  reputation.  It  was 
in  the  early  days  of  revived  mediasvalism,  and  Dr.  Evans's 
knowledge  of  chronicle  and  romance  was  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  then  and  not  perhaps  altogether 
universal  now.  The  legends  in  his  book  are  conceived  in 
a  spirit  half  of  seriousness,  half  of  irony.  They  remind 
you  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  on  the  other 
of  the  subtler  work  of  M.  Anatole  France  in  his  medisoval 
moods.  They  are  by  no  means  unremunerative  reading, 
though  one  feels  that  they  are  hardly  of  large  enough 
composition  to  weather  the  storms  of  time  or  to  tempt  a 
resurrection.     This  may  pass  as  a  fair  sample  : 

Well,  't  was  one  Thursday,  just  on  Michaelmas, 
At  daydawn,  Randal  starts  him  oflf  to  fish 
Down  at  Saint  Wigbald's ; — whether  he  knew  no  trout 
Were  in  the  brook,  or  whether  he  hoped  for  sport 
More  to  his  mind  in  the  Dame's  private  pond 
Behind  the  cell — or  whether,  as  I  surmise, 
Diabolo  tnatigante — God  best  knows  ; 
■  But  down  he  walked  to  the  triangular  stew 
Sacred  to  poor  Dame  Aylse's  favourite  luce. 
The  Dame — she  had  some  wry  whimsies  in  her  skull — 
Had  wont  each  mom  and  even,  rain  or  shine. 
To  cross  the  croft  to  this  triangular  pool 
And  ring  her  silver  sanctus  on  the  marge — 
The  bell,  by  the  way — a  gift  from  ITlverscroft, 
Bang  oftener  far  as  mass  for  Sir  John  Pike 
Than  for  the  sisters,  and  Sir  John,  who  lurked 
Plotting  his  raids  among  the  chestnut  roots 
That  weave  a  wattled  rampart  round  the  bank 
Against  the  lower  floodgate — when  he  heard 
Would  dart  from  out  his  hiding  with  a  swirl. 
And  shoal  on  shoal  of  startled  sticklebacks 
Leap  silvor-sided,  flash  on  flash  before, 
Like  spraj-8  of  osier  when  the  summer  wind 
Toys  with  their  upturned  leaves,  while  to  and  fro. 
All  proud  at  heart  of  argent-damasked  mail 
And  glistening  hinges  of  his  golden  flus, 
The  knightly  vassal  of  the  pool  glanced  by 
To  claim  his  sovereign's  largess.     If  to-day 
She  brought  a  fidl-fed  frog  (she  docked  the  feet 
Before  she  gave  him  frogs),  to-morrow  came 
A  brace  of  gudgeon  or  a  slice  of  beef  ; 
Except  indeed  on  Fridays,  when  the  fare 
Was  only  rye-bread  manchet,  soaked  in  milk. 
She  had  her  faults  good  dame — for  who  is  free  ? 
But  none  can  say  she  ever  gave  her  fish 
Flesh  on  a  Friday. 

In  1875  followed  In  the  Studio:  a  Decade  of  Poems, 
which  was  more  or  less  in  tlie  same  vein.  But  two  poems 
on  "Arthur's  Knighting"  and  "The  Eve  of  Morte 
Arthur  "   are  more  ambitious,    and   reveal  Dr.   Evans's 


Era-occupation  with  the  Arthurian  legends,  of  which  he 
as  made  so  minute  and  fruitful  a  study.  Beside*  the 
translation  already  mentioned,  he  has  recently  published 
an  essay  on  the  Orail  legend,  in  which  he  makes  a  detailed 
and  highly  ingenious  attempt  to  interpret  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  adventures  of  Perceval  in  the  castle  of  King 
Fisherman.  In  his  eyes  tlie  whole  legend  is  a  late 
insertion  in  the  Arthurian  cycle,  and  has  reference  to  the 
great  interdict  laid  upon  England  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  King  Fisherman  is  the  Pope,  Ijog^es  is  England, 
Perceval  is  St.  Dominic,  and  so  fortli.  The  early  versions 
of  the  legend,  says  Dr.  Evans,  were  written  by  Domini- 
cans, and  hence  the  prominence  of  Perceval.  The  later 
versions,  in  which  Galahad  takes  Perceval's  place,  were 
written  by  Franciscans,  and  Galalmd  is  clearly  St.  Francis. 
The  Loathly  I.ady,  we  suppose,  is  "Our  I^ady  Poverty." 
Dr.  Evans  will  have  the  Celticists  down  upon  him,  with 
their  mag^c  cauldron,  but  it  is  a  suggestive  essay,  all  the 
same. 


A  Home  of  Rest 

For    Tired    Brain-Workers. 

Lapy  Murray,  concerning  whose  Home  of  Rest  we  wrote 
last  week,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  and  rules 
of  that  establishment,  together  with  an  account  of  its 
purpose.  It  will,  she  hopes,  be  a  Home  of  Rest  for 
artists  in  every  branch  of  art  and  for  literary  men,  whether 
English  or  of  other  nations,  enabling  them  during  their 
stay  "  to  regain  power  for  work."  These  words  correct 
the  impression  which  some  persons  entertain,  that  the  Home 
of  Rest  is  a  kind  of  almshouse  for  literary  men.  On  the 
contrary,  perpetual  residence  is  not  possible  there,  and 
only  active  minds  that  are  suffering  from  temporary  strain 
or  illness  are  wished  for.  This  is  the  official  prospectus  of 
the  Home : 

CHATEAU  DE  L'ESPEBANCE. 

Hon.  Lady  Murray's  House  of  Best,  nbar  Antibes. 

This  large  house,  standing  in  over  ten  acres  of  groimd, 
recently  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  temporary 
home  for  artists  and  authors  in  search  of  the  rest  so  necessary 
to  convalescence,  is  distant  about  one  mile  from  Antibes  Bail- 
way  Station  in  a  sunny  and  sheltered  situation. 

In  starting  and  keeping  open  "  L'Espcrance,"  Lady  Murray 
expects  applicants  and  their  friends  to  arrange  for  the  expenses 
of  the  journey  out  and  back,  and  for  the  subsequent  payment 
of  £1  per  week  for  board  and  lodging.  The  six  large  front 
rooms  with  board  £1  10s.  per  week. 

Applicants  are  free  to  stay  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  their  cases. 

"  L'Esperauce"  will  be  open  this  year  from  February  16  to 
May  1,  and  in  subsequent  jears  from  November  I  to  May  1. 

No  incurable  or  infectious  cases  can  be  admitted.  Communi- 
cations to  be  sent  to  Hon.  Lady  Murray,  Villa  Victoria,  Cannes, 
France. 

N.B. — Six  weeks'  return  tickets  via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe, 
second  class,  London  to  Caimes,  cost  £7  4s.  6d.  They  are  now 
issued  to  Antibes,  s  few  miles  along  the  line  from  Cannes,  by 
Messrs.  Cook  &  Son's  obliging  arrangements. 

Bulks. 

That  the  health  of  the  applicant  shall  be  such  as  to  make  a 
winter  in  a  mild  climate  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable. 

That  he  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  this  without  such  assistance 
as  he  will  find  here. 

That  bis  medical  advisers  shall  be  able  to  give  a  fair  hope  of 
his  being  able  to  return  to  his  work  after  the  benefit  of  a 
winter  abroad. 

That  those  admitted  shall  pay  their  journey  out  and  baok, 
and  £1  per  week  for  board  and  lodging.  Personal  washing, 
extra  fires  and  lights,  and  wine  charged  extra.  No  dogs 
allowed. 

Ouests  taking  meals  in  the  Home  must  be  punctual.  No 
dish  will  be  brought  back  for  late-comers. 
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That  a  certain  number  of  candles  will  be  provided  per  week 
for  each  bedroom.     Guests  requiring  more  must  provide  them. 

That  fires  are  provided  in  bedrooms  as  occasion  requires,  or 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  attendant. 

That  all  lights  in  public  rooms  shall  be  put  out  at  eleven 
p.m. 

That  in  applying  for  admission  to  this  "  Home  of  Rest,"  the 
undersigned  engages  to  conform  to  the  Rules  and  to  leave  the 
"  Home  "  at  any  time  he  may  be  requested  to  do  so  by  Lady 
Murray  or  by  the  Director,  her  representative. 

And  this  is  the  medical  certificate  : 


has  been  under  my 
,  189  ,  and  that  he 


I  hereby  certify  that 
care,  or  known  to  me,  since 

is  suffering  from  , 

which  illness  is  not  contagious,  infectious,  nor  incurable, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  residence  of  months  (or 

weeks)  in  the  Riviera  would  be  likely  to  do  the  patient 
good,  and  enable  him  to  resume  his  profession. 

Name 

Address 
Date 

The  Director,  who  is  now  in  charge,  is  not  English,  but  he 
speaks  English  fluently  The  Home,  by  the  way,  is  in- 
tended only  for  men. 


Things  Seen, 

Spring. 

Speixg,  yesterday,  on  "Waterloo  Bridge.  I  could  see 
neither  flower  nor  leaf.  But  the  sunshine  bathed  the 
town  in  one  warmth,  one  brightness.  All  the  red  things 
were  on  duty,  so  to  speak.  In  particular,  the  sail  of  a 
Rochester  barge  had  been  left  idly  hanging ;  and  its 
single  patch  of  red  seemed  to  robe  the  black  wharves. 
Men  were  shooting  unsightly  litter  into  a  boat  ;  it 
mattered  not.  A  trickling  stream  ran  out  from  the  flour 
mill,  winding  through  fetid  banks  in  the  greater  mud- 
bank  :  it  mattered  not.  A  wide  warmth  and  gentleness 
prevailed ;  the  stones  were  warm.  The  breeze  was  lost 
and  found,  and  you  wondered  to  see  it  crinkling  the  river. 
And  London  ?  Oh,  London  was  herself !  A  little  red 
boat  lay  far  off  under  the  Embankment,  red  like  smoulder- 
ing fire  ;  a  thing  to  be  conscious  of,  not  to  see.  All  else 
seemed  white  and  grey.  The  City  spires — those  dear  per- 
manent spires  that  rise  up  in  all  the  picture-books — 
showed  white  and  grey  by  turns  as  the  curtain  of  smoke 
swung  lazily.  Then  I  saw  St.  Bride's  reflected  in  the 
river,  and  lo  ! — how  had  I  missed  it  ? — the  whole  Embank- 
ment was  double,  and  the  little  red  boat  was  glowing 
like  a  ruby  among  pearly  shadows.  All  things  were 
double,  and  in  the  wonder  of  the  moment  T  looked  for 
nothing  but  saw  everything.  While  I  waited,  the  smoke, 
the  wind,  and  the  river  prepared  a  greater  vision.  There 
in  the  "muddy"  stream  I  saw  St.  Paul's,  the  whole  inverted 
temple.  Had  I  needed  words,  they  would  surely  have 
been  Milton's  : 

These  are  tby  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  ;  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair. 


Irony. 

She  (no  longer  young)  was  walking  home,  grave  and 
depressed,  from  an  animated  Temperance  meeting,  at 
which  she  had  pleaded  for  the  example  of  Total  Abstinence 
among  her  feUow  workers  and  declaimed  against  the 
wickedness  of  permitting  children  to  fetch  and  carry  from 
the  public-house.  As  she  moved  slowly  down  the  village 
street  she  came  upon  a  group  of  excited  children,  the 
centre  one  weeping  pitifully  and  gazing  on  the  fragments 
of  a  broken  bottle  and  the  wandering  pools  of  beer  on  the 
pavement.      To   inquiries   as  to  the    trouble,   came    the 


answer  :  "  Mother  gave  me  tuppence  for  the  beer — I 
dropped  it."     Here  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

"Will  mother  be  angry  with  you  for  the  accident?" 
A  sad  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  nod  was  all  the  answer. 

!rhere  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  two  sobs  from 
the  child.  "  Well — here — are — two  pennies,  go  and  buy 
some  beer,  and  be  more  careful,  and  then  mother  won't 
be  angry." 

"  They  charges  a  ha'penny  for  the  bottle,"  said  one  of 
the  older  children. 

The  half-penny,  too,  was  produced,  tears  were  lost  in 
smiles,  and  the  Temperance  advocate,  grave,  but  light- 
hearted,  pursued  her  way. 


Paris  Letter. 

(From  our  French  Correspondent.') 

One  opens  with  dismay  and  surprise,  with  a  feeling  of 
disquietude,  a  study  in  fiction  of  modern  Parisian  morals 
and  customs  by  a  grave  and  mystical  writer  like  M.  Schure. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  proper  occasion  to  echo  Molit're's  cry : 
"  Que  diable  allait  il  faire  dans  cette  galcre  ?  "  The  novel 
is  no  less  a  disappointment  than  a  surprise.  Le  Double,  by 
reason  of  its  motive,  is  rescued  from  the  charge  of  vulgarity, 
but  it  is  crude  and  impossible.  M.  Schure's  sense  of  style 
and  certain  sober  charm  of  expression,  so  happily  rendered 
in  his  more  important  work  Sanctuaires  d' Orient,  here  quite 
forsake  him.  He  writes  a  modem  novel  like  the  gifted 
amateur  whom  his  friends  unwisely  press  into  print  by 
injudicious  and  unfounded  praise.  His  characterisation  is 
gross  and  facile,  and  his  colouring  is  cheap  melodrama. 
But  the  whole,  bad  as  it  is,  is  saved  by  the  dignity  of  the 
moral :  salvation  through  renouncement  in  love.  In  a 
modern  French  novel  it  is  a  pleasing  change  to  find  any 
fundamental  theory  which  lifts  us  above  mere  sensualism 
and  upholstery  and  millinery,  and  so  we  are  moderately 
thankful  for  this  thin  ray  of  light,  though  the  atmosphere 
it  penetrates  is  dull  and  dense  enough  even  when  purified, 
and  the  hero  hardly  seems  worth  the  effort  of  redemption. 

Paul  Marrias,  a  popular  painter,  is  a  vulgar  conqueror 
among  women,  called  in  Society  "the  Tamer"  and  "the 
Torero."  He  has  a  Saracen  head,  superlative  beauty, 
swaggering  manners.  As  a  hero  he  is  a  little  after  the 
manner  of  our  beloved  Ouida.  He  meets  his  match  in  a 
lady — also  a  tamer  of  the  opposite  sex — a  lurid,  luminous, 
black  angel.  The  scenes  that  follow  are  the  customary 
scenes  of  the  French  novel  described  by  an  unpractised 
hand.  Paul  is  a  very  dull  and  iU-mannered  dog — why  is 
it  that  these  conquerors  of  women  are  inevitably  so  ill- 
bred  and  ill-humoured  ? — the  lady  is  a  very  cheap  sinner, 
no  less  disagreeable  and  insupportable.  They  have  such 
a  very  bad  time  of  it  together  once  they  elect  to  stray  from 
the  path  of  virtue  (if  either  from  childhood  ever  can  be 
said  to  have  dallied  in  that  region  of  peace),  that  one 
wonders  they  came  to  yield  to  temptation.  M.  Schure's 
sympathies  are  with  his  worthless  hero,  and  he  has  resolved 
to  save  him.  His  model  is  a  delicate,  refined  working- 
girl,  engaged  to  a  starving  Flemish  painter,  a  symbolist 
and  dreamer.  These  two  figures  are  imperfectly  sketched, 
but  such  as  they  are,  they  possess  a  distinct  and  pathetic 
charm.  Marrias  perceives  that  the  little  model  is  beginning 
to  love  him,  and  is  tempted  to  break  her  lover's  heart. 
He,  too,  loves  her,  and  renounces  her,  and  departs. 

As  a  study  of  contemporary  Parisian  life,  M.  Leon 
Daudet's  Sebasfien  Gouves  is  a  work  of  more  important  sig- 
nificance. The  moral  it  preaches  is  of  a  hardier  and  more 
disputable  nature.  Filial  devotion  is  an  admirable  quality 
in  woman  ;  but  most  old-fashioned  persons  will  hold  that 
there  are  limits  to  this  virtue,  beyond  which  it  takes  on 
quite  another  aspect.  A  man  of  science,  at  the  bidding  of 
a  fashionable  charlatan,  a  Jewish  physician,  comes  to  Paris 
to  be  miserably  exploited  by  the  fashionable  charlatan, 
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who  pays  him  a  modest  salary  and  claims  the  glory  of  his 
discoveries.  We  know  that  M.  Daudet,  an  ex-medical 
student,  loathes  tlie  medical  profession,  and  ever  since  he 
left  it  holds  it  to  be  his  instant  duty  as  an  honest  man  to 
climb  up  upon  the  house-tops  and  shout  abroad  his  unutter- 
able contempt  of  doctors,  surgeons,  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Like  his  illustrious  father,  he  would  abolish 
academies  of  every  kind,  and  maintains,  with  black  and 
mordant  emphasis,  that  every  academician,  member  of  an 
institute,  fashionable  pliysician  and  surgeon,  is  necessarily 
a  scoundrel,  a  humbug,  and  a  chartered  highwayman. 
Wo  have  all  our  pet  and  irrational  animosities.  M. 
C4uesnay  do  Beaurepaire  detests  the  magistrature  since  he 
left  it.  Major  Esterhazy  no  longer  loves  the  Army.  M. 
Loon  Daudet  elects  to  hold  the  profession  he  chose  in 
youth  in  disesteem.  One  regrets  it,  but  one  takes  his 
consistent  and  virulent  attacks  on  an  admirable  profession 
for  what  they  are  worth.  Sehastien  Gomes  is  a  hard, 
unpleasing,  but  very  clever,  novel.  M.  Loon  Daudet  has 
an  unsparing  pen ;  but  he  possesses  none  of  his  father's 
redeeming  sensibility,  none  of  his  father's  little  exquisite 
touches  in  his  bitterest  hour.  He  has  no  gaiety,  no  hiunour, 
no  lightness,  no  charm. 

M.  Henry  Houssaye's  latest  contribution  to  the  vast 
collection  of  Napoleonic  literature  is  a  most  serious  and 
valuable  study  of  Waterloo.  "After  that,"  writes  M. 
Larroumet  in  the  Figaro,  "  wo  must  for  ever  renounce  the 
legend  of  an  impeccable  Napoleon  and  a  Napoleon 
beneath  himself.  In  1815  the  Emperor  had  as  much 
genius  and  activity  as  in  his  most  fortunate  days,  but  he 
erred  many  times,  and  gravely.  We  must  also  renounce 
the  legend  of  Grouchy  responsible  for  the  defeat,  as  well 
as  that  of  Grouchy  sacriliced  before  history  by  imperial 
egoism.  At  no  moment  did  Napoleon  rely  on  Grouchy's 
arrival,  and  away  from  Napoleon,  Grouchy  badly  executed 
orders  vitiated  by  initial  error.  AU  Napoleon's  lieu- 
tenants, Ney  as  well  as  Soult,  were  below  their  task  as 
all  had  superb  moments."  The  French  point  of  view,  of 
course,  rejects  Wellington  as  the  sole  hero  of  Waterloo. 
For  them  it  was  the  victory  of  allied  forces  against  a  single 
hero.  M.  Larroumet  simis  up  the  value  of  Henry 
Houssaye's  masterly  work  :  "As  far  as  it  is  given  to  man, 
to  a  single  man  to  reach  absolute  truth,  M.  Henry 
Houssaye  has  given  it  to  us  on  Waterloo." 

H.  L. 


leng^  portrait  of  her  painted,  not  very  long  ago,  by 
Mr.  8argent,  H.A.,  which  now  hangs  in  the  house  in 
Carlton  Huuse-terruce,  and  which  the  world  will  be 
careful  to  preserve  iihould  tlie  family  erer  ceaae  to  be  ita 
custodians. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

SiK  MAiriiEw  White-Eiulev  was  thirty  when  he  made 
his  happy  marriage  with  Miss  Majoribanks,  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  was  a  North  Country 
alliance,  and  all  the  more  popular  on  that  account,  where 
the  Kidleys  are  a  power ;  for  Northumberland  still  retains 
that  local  patriotism  which  proximity  to  London  does  some- 
thing to  destroy.  It  was  less  important  that  in  politics  the 
uniting  families  were  divided ;  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  and 
Lady  Aberdeen,  staunchest  Liberals  of  their  class,  have 
enjoyed  rather  than  otherwise  the  perpetual  little  surprise 
of  a  sister  as  wife  of  the  Conservative  Home  Secretary. 
The  great  grief  of  Lady  Eidley's  life  was  the  sudden 
death  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Cecilia  Ridley,  three 
years  ago ;  and  during  her  last  days,  before  she  became 
imconscious,  she  missed  from  her  side  her  eldest  son, 
absent  in  Egypt  on  his  honeymoon.  The  decision  of  the 
Home  Secretary  that  the  burial  should  be,  not  at  Blagdon, 
the  seat  of  the  Eidleys  in  Northumberland,  but  in  the 
great  democratic  God's  acre  of  London  at  Kensal  Green,  is 
siguilicaut  of  the  times,  and  a  curious  commentary,  too,  on 
tlie  accusation  made  against  him  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  tliat  lie  was  a  sijuire  first  and  everything  else 
ai'terwai-ds.  Kar  better  as  a  memorial  of  Lady  Eidley 
than  any  elaborate  tomb  or  eiiigy  in  the  north  is  the  fuU- 


TiiE  Timti  on  Tuesday  morning  considered  in  a  leader- 
ette the  question  of  a  successor  to  Ixird  HerBchcll  aa 
Great  Britain's  Commissioner  at  Washington  and  also  in 
the  matter  of  tlie  Venezuelan  boundary.  In  bo  doing,  it 
nominated  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  with  a  con- 
fidence that  had  about  it  a  certain  air  of  authority  and 
inspiration.  Yet  in  the  afternoon  a  member  of  Parliament, 
who  rose  in  his  place  to  ask  if  any  appointment  had  been 
made,  was  told  by  Mr.  Balfour  that  it  nad  not  Nor  had 
it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  for  not  only  must  the 
Government  oiler,  and  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  accept, 
but  the  (^ueen  must  formally  approve.  Barring  this 
formality,  the  appointment  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixture, 
and  the  Government  bo  congratulated  on  ite  exercise  of 
patronage. 

The  ways  of  the  Washington  Conference  are  hard  to 
divine ;  but  if  there  was  ever  any  real  doubt  alwut  its 
reassembling  in  the  autumn,  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  as  British  Commissioner  will  probably  remove 
it.  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  is  a  singularly  popular  man 
in  America,  as  his  visit  there  two  or  three  years  ago  must 
have  convinced  the  greatest  cynic  about  the  value  of  popu- 
lar applause  —  himself .  He  commands  the  respect  of  the 
Anglo-American  and  the  pride  of  the  Irish-American — a 
rare  conjunction. 

Btjt  the  Venezuelan  boundary  is  the  matter  of  more 
immediate  concern.  Ameri(^a,  it  will  be  remembered, 
objected  to  certain  claims  on  Venezuelan  territory  put 
forward  by  Great  Britain,  and  wave<l  the  Monroe  manifesto 
in  the  fac'e  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  replied  tliat  we  wanted 
no  new  territory,  and  only  asserted  our  rights  established 
of  old  by  the  Schomberg  line.  As  there  were  three  so- 
called  Schomberg  lines,  and  as  boundary  posts,  if  ever 
planted,  had  long  ago  been  obliterated,  this  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  very  definite  or  enlightening  reply.  Hence  the 
Commission,  which  will  assemble  probably  in  Paris,  and 
probably  in  the  month  of  May. 


Of  course  the  Courts  lose  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  and, 
e(iually  of  course,  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  appoint 
another  judge.  Little  inconvenience  or  none  need  result 
to  the  English  suitor ;  but  any  slight  domestic  drawbacks  to 
the  going  of  Lonl  Russell  of  Killowen  must  count  nothing 
against  having  the  best  man  as  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain  at  a  council  on  the  issue  of  which  her  Imperial 
interests  depend. 


As  for  the  outcry  against  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  tliose  who  utter  it  have  probably  a 
new  grief  or  grievance  in  store  for  them.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  may  possibly  have  a  colleague  at  the  Venezuelan 
Conference,  and  that  will  be  a  Lord  Justice  whom  it  is 
premature  now  to  name. 


News  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Charles  Kingsbury 
Wilde  reads  suddenly  enough  to  those  who  remember  him 
when  he  first  came  to  London,  fresh  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  had  shone,  and  full  of  ambition  to  m^e 
his  light  blaze  over  London.  Willie  Wilde  brought  with 
him  to  town  a  copy  of  Kotabot,  the  college  magazine, 
containing  a  sonnet  on  which  he  a  good  deal  prided 
himself,  and  built  some  hopes  of  future  poetical  honoats. 
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''  Salome  "  was  the  theme,  and  she  speaks  describing  her 
dance  before  Herod  and  his  men  : 

And  every  soul  was  mine,  mine  utterly, 

And  thrice  each  throat  cried  out  aloud  my  name. 

"  Ask  what  thou  wilt,"  hlack-bearded  Herod  said. 

"  God  wot  a  weird  thing  do  I  crave  for  prize ; 

Give  me  I  pray  thee,  presently,  the  head 

Of  John  the  Baptist."     'Twixt  my  hands  it  lies. 

Ah,  mother,  see  the  lips,  the  half-closed  eyes. 

Dost  think  he  hates  us  still  now  he  is  dead  ? 

Times  are  changed.  Twenty  years  ago  the  young  man 
who  wrote  as  well  as  that  was  the  exception :  now  the 
exception  is  the  man  who,  if  he  writes  at  all,  does  not  write 
better.  But  this  young  sonneteer  was  a  beautiful  reader 
in  those  days,  and  so  the  friends  to  whom  he  delivered 
his  lines  applauded  them,  though  they  seemed  to  lose  some 
of  their  virtue  when  they  got  into  print. 


The  end  of  it  was  that  Mr.  William  Wilde  did  nothing 
to  Ulustrate  the  name  that  came  to  liim  with  a  certain  echo 
of  renown.  His  father.  Sir  William,  was  a  surgeon  of 
Dublin  repute  ;  and  his  mother  was  a  writer  of  verse  which 
found  many  readers,  and  in  which  the  patriotism  outstripped 
the  poetry.  There  was  not  much  home  life  for  the  son  of 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Wilde,  the  parents  being  not  wholly 
in  sympathy  with  each  other  ;  and  that  influence  was  one 
which  undoubtedly  was  missed  by  an  impressionable  youth. 
His  first  dreams  as  a  poet  gave  way  to  an  ambition  to  write 
stories— it  had  to  be  "  creative  work  " — and  some  of  the 
smartest  stories  in  the  World  early  in  the  eighties  were 
from  his  pen.  That  was  a  vein  easily  exhausted ;  and  Mr. 
Wilde,  after  trying  to  run  a  weekly  paper,  Fan  (whose 
tint  set  the  fashions  in  green  journals),  took  to  daily 
journalism  for  his  daily  bread,  becoming  a  contributor  (and 
for  a  time  a  very  successful  contributor)  to  the  Baili/  Tele- 
graph. A  tour  in  America  resulted,  as  everyone  knows,  in 
a  marriage  which  the  lady  afterwards  annulled;  and  a 
second  marriage  brought  to  Mr.  William  Wilde,  not  only 
a  daughter,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  peace  he  had  known 
in  his  drifting  years  of  life,  numbering  in  all  only  forty- 


Me.  Kipling's  poem,  "The  White  Man's  Burden,"  has 
not  escaped  the  American  parodist.  Mr.  E.  H.  Crosby 
has  scornfully  adapted  the  title  to  a  very  different  set  of 
sentiments.     His  verses  begin  thus  : 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden ; 

Send  forth  your  sturdy  sons, 
And  load  them  down  with  whisky 

And  Testaments  and  guns. 
Throw  in  a  few  diseases 

To  spread  in  tropic  climes, 
For  there  the  healthy  niggers 

Are  quite  behind  the  times. 

The  same  strain  is  maintained  throughout. 


A  DAILY  paper  makes  an  allusion  to  "St.  Elihu 
Vedder  " — a  misprint  he  wiU  perhaps  pardon.  Mr.  Elihu 
Vedder — the  Elihu  seems  to  belong  to  Biblical  sanctity — 
is  now  an  oldish  man,  whose  studio  in  Rome  is  a  haunt  of 
American  visitors  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  whose  pic- 
tures seem  to  have  their  inspiration  in  other  worlds  than 
ours.  They  are  mystical,  starry,  transcendental.  He  is, 
too,  a  painter  of  tiles,  many  pilgrims  to  the  studio  in  the 
Via  Capo  le  Case  carrying  away  with  them  these  souvenirs 
— at  a  price.  As  an  illustrator,  moreover,  of  the  inevit- 
able Omar  Khayyam,  copies  of  which  can  also  be  bought 
at  the  studio,  Mr.  Vedder  ought  to  have  a  particularly 
warm  welcome  in  London,  whither  he  proposes  to  come, 
with  an  exhibition,  this  spring. 


"At  One  o'clock  Precisely." 

A   Book   Auction. 

Ax  auctioneer  is  wonderful.     This  one  united  the  calm  of 
the  Sphynx  with  the  quickness  of  Ariel.     He  cajoled,   he 
appealed,    he    commented    on    books     and     illustrations 
("  Pretty  book  !  "— "  Pretty  illustrations !  "),  he  called  for 
a  chair  for  Mr.  Z.,  he  took  bids  from  words  that  I  could  not 
hear,   and  from  nods  that  I  could  not  see.     He  was  quick 
as  lightning,  and  as  wax  receptive.     He  tore  bids  from  the 
crowd,  picked  them  up  like  a  conjurer,    suggested   and 
fathered  them,  so  that  one-and-ninepence  became  three- 
and-threepence  by  a  process  you  could  not  follow.     Yet  his 
leisure   was   great.      A  postman   brought   a   letter.      He 
seemed  to  dally  with  it,  and  to  be  nice  in  the  opening  of 
it,  yet  he  was  repeating  the  bids  like  a  shuttle.     He  sat 
calm  and  rotund,  his  hands  were  slow,    and  he   looked 
down  at  a  deprecatory  angle  while  the  booksellers  clashed 
and  synchronised,  and  raised  disputes  which  he  waived 
with  a  faint  corrugation  of  his  brow.     No  bidder  was  too 
distant  from  him ;  and  he  would  throw  a  hint  to  a  cus- 
tomer as  an  angler  drops  a  fly  over  an  indolent  trout.     I 
stood  to  the  front  and  wished  I  had  been  more  modest. 
He  raked  the  room  for  bids,  and  it  was  perilous  to  meet 
his  eye.      To  move  one's  hand  or  cough  might  be  ex- 
pensive, for  he  saw  a  bid  in  the  motion  of  an  eyelash,  and 
once,  when  I  smiled,  he  had  nearly  assigned  to  me  thirty 
copies   of  Motley's  Dutch    RepuUic.      The   buyers   stood 
forward  or  retired  as  the  lots  varied,  but  his  was  con- 
tinuous action,  eager  yet  unruffled,  mercurial  yet  sedate. 
He  sat  as  Cause  above  confused  Effect.      The  boy  beneath 
him    bounded    like   a   marsupial.       He    was    trained   to 
obedience.     Did  he  take  a  book  to  Mr.  B.  ?  he  was  lassoed 
by  a   demi-word,   and  handed  it  to  Mr.   A.     The  book- 
sellers, too,  were  chided  when  need  was — and  with  what 
nice  tact,  with  what  old  and  tested  blends  of  bluntness 
and  suavity !     When  they  were  slow  to  bid  for  a  peer's 
Reminiscences,  in  two  volumes,  how  reasonably  he  pointed 
out  that  these  books  were  here  for  them  to  take  at  their 
own  price  ;  to-moiTow  the  chance  would  be  gone.  Now  was 
the  accepted  time,  they  might  have  them  if  they  liked, 
but  if  they  would  not  bid,  why  then — he  dipped  his  pen 
and  said,  with  a  swift  resignation,  that  then,  they  might 
do  the  other  thing.     This,  perhaps,  was  less  than  Olympian 
— I  know  not — but  the  peer's  Reminiscences  were  bought. 
Just  as  daintily  would  he  recommend  a  book  to  the  willing 
buyer.      "One    of    the   prettiest   counties   in   the   whole 
country,  sir,"  he  said,  as  his  boy  distributed  specimens  of  a 
work    on    Hertfordshire.     "  A    rather    instructive    little 
book "  was  his   luminous  estimate   of   a  history  of   the 
Garrick  Club.     It   seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  sale  of 
"  remainders,"  but  he  defied  us  to  find  the  word  in  the 
Catalogue  or  on  its  cover.     Many  of  the  books,  however, 
were  new  copyright  works,  and  some  bore  this  year's  date. 
"They  went  at  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  of  their 
published   prices,    in   batches   of  r>,    10,  20,   30,   and  50. 
They  melted  like  snow.     I  thought  of  the  pains  of  author- 
ship, and  as  I  left  the  sale-room  I  heard   that   smooth, 
untiring  voice.     I  had  not  thought  that  books,  which  take 
so  long  to  write,  could  be  so  sold,  so  fast  or   for  so  little. 

Even takes  three  weeks  to  write  a  book,   but  this 

gentleman  sells  them  off  at  the   rate   of  thirty  in   four 
seconds. 


Life  is  a  game  of  whist.     From  imseen  sources 
The  cards  are  shuffled  and  the  hands  are  dealt ; 

Blind  are  our  efforts  to  control  the  forces 

That,  though  unseen,  are  no  less  strongly  felt. 

I  do  not  like  the  way  the  cards  are  shuffled  ; 

But  still  I  like  the  game  and  want  to  play. 
Thus  through  the  long,  long  night  will  I,  unruffled, 

Play  what  I  get  until  the  break  of  day. 

By  Eugene  Ware.     "The  Whist  Reference  Book." 
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An  Ode  to  Old  Chronics. 

The  door  of  the  editorial  office  opened  and  a  very  tliin 
man  witli  a  very  bright  and  clieerful  face  entered. 

He  laid  a  manuscript  upon  the  table,  saying:  "I  have 
just  been  reading  Walt  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of  Grass." 
They  have  made  me  happy,  because  I  have  wanted  for 
years  to  write  a  poem,  and  the  rhjTnes  and  metres  have 
tangled  uie.  But  I  see  now  that  rhyme  and  metre  are  the 
fifth  ana  sixth  wheels  to  a  waggon.  I  have  therefore 
thrown  them  away  and  cut  loose.     Here  is  my  poem :  " 

I  sing  a  song  to  the  old  "  Chronics,"  for  I  am  an 
old  "  Chronic  "  myself. 

For  sixty  years  I  have  had  the  dyspepsia  and  have 
had  it  bad ! 

I  cannot  eat  pate-de-foie-gras.  I  cannot  eat  Welsh 
rarebit  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  I  cannot  eat 
plum  puddings  and  mince  pies  and  boiled  cabbage 
at  aU. 

And  what  is  worse  I  cannot  even  eat  beefsteak  and 
potatoes,  brown  bread  and  oat  meal,  without 
having  cramps  and  swelling  up  like  a  balloon. 

I  cannot  sleep  well  at  night,  but  have  to  get  up  and 
walk  around  the  house  even  when  it  is  cold  and 
the  furnace  fire  is  banked  up  and  the  draughts 
turned  off. 

Oh,  I  know  what  it  is,  the  whole  of  it,  from  top  to 
bottom,  up  and  down,  and  all  the  way  round. 
But  what  of  it  ?  It  can't  be  helped,  and  what  is 
the  mortal  use  of  going  around  like  a  "kiU-joy"? 

Come  now,  old  "  Chronics,"  wherever  you  are,  in 
America,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Africa,  Turkey,  India, 
China,  Eussia,  Japan  and  islands  of  the  sea, 
cheer  up ! 

Come  now,  I  throw  out  my  big  bass  voice  to  you  ! 

I  speak  to  you  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  for 
all  are  alike  to  me,  old  folks  and  children,  men 
and  women.  I  care  not  whether  you  are  black 
or  white  or  red  or  yellow  or  green  or  blue  (the 
bluer  the  better  for  my  purpose). 

I  care  not  what  ails  you  ! 

Maybe  you  are  a  poor  old  rheumatic  with  stiff  joints 
and  muscles  all  drawn  up  into  sailor's  knots. 
Maybe  you  have  got  the  gout,  and  not  from  any 
fault  of  your  own,  but  from  some  roystering  old 
ancestor  who  thought  more  of  his  palate  than  of 
his  posterity. 

Maybe  it  is  the  consumption  and  you  are  slowly 
coughing  up  all  your  bright  red  blood  and  going 
down  to  the  grave  in  racking  pain  while  all  your 
young  friends — your  childhood  companions — are 
sweeping  onward  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  life  to 
seize  its  prizes. 

Are  you  lame,  dumb,  paralytic,  neuralgic,  knock- 
kneed,  bow-legged,  freckled,  near-sighted  —  do 
you  have  to  carry  a  big  ear-trumpet  or  hire  a 
boy  or  a  little  dog  to  lead  you  ? 

Are  you  hump-backed,  have  you  rickets,  erysipelas, 
or  are  you  stupid  and  dull  and  unlucky  ? 

Which  one  of  all  earth's  thousand  ills  that  seize  upon 
men  and  hang  to  them  and  won't  let  g^  until 
the  grave  loosens  their  grip — which  one,  I  say, 
holds  you  ? 

No  matter. 

Be  brave.     Be  cheerful.     Look  up.     Go  forward  ! 

Grin  and  bear  it !     Don't  kick ! 

Show  the  strong  how  the  weak  can  bear  their 
burdens  I  Make  cowards  and  whiners  ashamed 
of  themselves  when  they  see  you  !  Show  all 
classes  and  conditions  that  the  old  "Chronics" 
may  die,  but  will  never  surrender ! 


llemember  that  the  great  Comerado  wait*  on  the 
shore  on  the  further  side  of  the  river  of  the 
death — He  the  Sufferer— and  looks  for  the  men 
who  have  come  up  out  of  great  tribulations. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  burly  old  editor  tapped  his 
forehead  and  winked  at  his  assistant.  But  when  the 
"  copy  "  was  placed  in  hi*  hands,  the  old  printer  smiled 
and  said  softly  to  himself  in  a  harsh  asthmatic  voice 
(speaking  with  great  difficulty) :  "  Whoever  he  is,  '  he 
has  been  there  ! '  "  And  he  braced  up  and  set  type  with 
new  courage. 

Charlti  F.  Oou  in  "  Th»  Contervalor." 


Correspondence. 

Sydney  .Smith  and  the  Tortoise. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  tortoise  story  claimed  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  (the  child  being,  as  he  says,  his  brotlier 
George  [?] )  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  account  given  by 
my  mother.  Lady  Holland,  in  her  memoir  of  roy  grand- 
father, the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith  (p.  320) : 

°We  were  all  assembled  to  look  at  a  turtle  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  when  a  child  of  the  party 
stooped  down  and  began  eagerly  stroking  the  shell. 

"  Why  are  you  doing  that,  B ?  "  said  my  father. 

"Oh  I  to  please  the  turtle." 

"  Why,  child,  you  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  of  .St. 
Paul's  to  please  the  Dean  and  Chapter  I  " 

Thus  Sydney  Smith's  daughter  acknowledges  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  story,  and  seems  to  have  been  present  in 
person  on  the  occasion.  Only  the  tortoise  appears  to  have 
been  a  turtle,  and  the  child's  name  began  with  a  B. 
Possibly,  therefore — as  history  often  repeats  itself — both 
turtle  and  tortoise  tale  may  be  true,  my  grandfather  being 
the  author  of  one,  and  Sir  Frederick  of  the  other. — I  am, 
&c.,  Caroline  Hollaio). 

72,  Brook-street,  W. :  March  13. 

[Miss  Holland  refers  to  this  passage  in  Sir  M.  E.  GFrant- 
Duff's  Notet  from  an  Indian  Diary,  quoted  in  our  review  : 
"The  Breakfast  Club  met  at  Henry  Cowper's.  [Sir 
Frederick]  Pollock  told  us  that  it  was  he,  and  not  Sydney 
Smith,  who  said  to  the  child  who  was  patting  the  tortoise, 
'  You  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  by  way 
of  pleasing  the  Dean  and  Chapter.'  Pollock  first  put 
about  the  story  under  the  nam  of  his  father,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron ;  but  it  was  really  fiis  own.  The  chUd  was 
his  brother  George." — Ed.  Acad  my.] 

Green's    "Short    History." 

Sib, — I  was  surprised  on  reading  the  letter  of  "  T.  H.  G." 
to  find  that  anyone  shoidd  question  the  accuracy  of  Green's 
account  of  the  scene  in  the  death-chamber  of  Charles  U. 
Your  correspondent  is  himself  in  error  in  stating  that  only 
two  bishops  were  in  attendance  on  the  dying  king,  for  we 
are  told  by  Evelyn  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Ely,  and  Bath  and  Wells 
watched  by  his  bedside  in  turn. 

The  "  blessing  "  incident  is  described  very  fully  by  Dr. 
Lingard,  who,  as  usual,  is  liberal  in  his  citation  of  authori- 
ties. To  my  mind  the  matter  is  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  how  a  statement  accepted  by  general  consent  may  owe 
its  significance  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  reported.  Bishop 
Burnett,  with  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  frailties  of 
Charles,  seems  to  chuckle  at  the  idea  of  these  bishops  and 
courtiers  claiming  the  king  as  their  "common  father  " — in 
the  sense  that  the  King  of  Yvetot  was  called  the  father  of 
all  his  land — and  beseeching  the  paternal  blessing. 

As  described  by  Lingard,  the  scene  is  an  impressive  one. 
The  Duke  of  York  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  kissed  the 
king's  hand.     Not  once  did  Charles  mention  Monmouth, 
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"  but  he  sent  for  his  other  illegitimate  sons,  recommended 
them  to  James,  and  drawing  each  by  the  hand  successively 
gave  them  his  blessing.  At  this  sight  one  of  the  prelates 
observed  that  the  king,  the  Lord's  anointed,  was  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  his  subjects;  everyone  present  instantly 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  Charles,  being  raised  up, 
pronounced  a  blessing  over  them." 

Dr.  Green,  while  despising  the  inuendo  of  Burnett's 
account,  is  unmoved  by  the  almost  sacred  scene  pictured 
by  Lingard,  and  very  properly  represents  the  whole  thing 
as  a  piece  of  ghastly  mummery.  As  to  who  were  the 
kneeling  persons,  the  language  employed  by  Dr.  Lingard 
should  convince  "  T.  H.  G.  "  that  there  could  be  no  such 
reservation  about  the  blessing  as  he  conceives.  We  may 
assume  that,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  Earls  of 
Bath  and  Feversham  were  present,  besides  the  bishops, 
physicians,  and  attendants  who  had  been  readmitted  on  the 
departure  of  Huddleston,  the  confessor. — I  am,  &c., 

F.  B. 

Baldovan,  N.B. 


Peel  and  Tennyson. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  March  4  one  can  read,  on  p.  273, 
your  contributor's  comments  upon  the  "  Peel  Papers"  and 
his  (Peel's)  treatment  of  Tennyson  in  the  matter  of  a 
pension.  In  remarking  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  (which 
was  written  in  answer  to  one  from  "  Sir  Robert  "  asking 
for  a  "character"  of  Tennyson),  your  contributor  writes: 
"  which  came  as  follows,  and  which,  one  must  remember, 
was  penned  after  Tennyson  had  written  what  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  his  finest  poetry." 

As  these  remarks  api)ly  to  the  year  1845,  and  Tennyson 
did  not  publish  "The  Princess"  until  1847,  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  1850,  "Maud,"  1855,  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  1859— 
unless  he  had  written  all  these  previous  to  1845,  surely 
it  cannot  be  a  safe  assertion  to  make,  "  after  Tennyson  had 
written  what  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  his  finest 
poetry." — I  am,  &c., 

T.  Edwardb-Jones. 

Garden  Villas,  Ipswich. 


An  Explanation. 

Sir, — I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson  to 
explain  that  a  volume  of  collected  pieces  published  by  me 
last  autumn  under  the  title  of  "  Muntingcrop  Sail,  and 
other  Stories,  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson  and  other  Sporting 
Writers,"  and  lettered  outside  "  Hunting  Crop  Hall. 
A.  E.  T.  Watson,"  was  not  prei^ared  nor  edited  by  that 
gentleman,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
publication. 

The  two  stories  by  Mr.  Watson  included  in  the  volume 
were  republished  from  London,  Society  of  1872  by  arrange- 
ment made  by  me  with  Mr.  James  Hogg,  the  proprietor  of 
the  cojiyrights,  and  not  by  permission  of  Mr.  Watson,  the 
writer  of  the  stories. — I  am,  &c., 

George  Eeuway. 


'*  The  Forest  Lovers." 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  February  11  we  read  a  note 
on  page  175,  in  which  you  say,  "It  is  a  little  odd  that 
The  Forest  Lovers  seems  to  have  met  with  no  popularity 
across  the  Atlantic."  As  the  Academy,  deservedly,  is 
read  very  widely  in  the  United  States,  we  feel  sure  that 
you  would  like  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  are, 
that  throughout  last  summer  and  autumn  'fhe  Forest 
Lovers  was  one  of  the  best  selling  books  of  the  year,  and  is 
still  having  a  large  sale.  It  is  now  in  its  seventh  large 
edition. — I  am,  &c.,  Wm.  S.  Booth, 

New  York.  .  For  the  Macmillan  Company. 


Epigrams. 

Sill, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  review  of  a 
work  of  mine — Short  Poems  (Kegan  Paul) — in  your  issue  of 
February  18.  I  have  no  intention  of  dealing  with  your 
critic's  estimate  of  my  book  as  a  whole.  I  only  want  to 
say  that  he  appears  to  have  misconceived  my  ideas  of  the 
epigram  as  a  poetical  form.  He  says  that  my  epigrams 
are  not  very  epigrammatic.  Are  aU  those  of  Martial  or 
Landor  "  very  epigrammatic  "  ?  An  epigram  may  be  a 
perfectly  grave  poem,  devoid  of  pungency  or  wit ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  of  Landor,  beginning  "  I  strove  with 
none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife."  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  specimen  of  my  own,  newly  written  : 

On  Mr.  Kipling's  Illness. 

liudyard,  we  love  thee  :  nay,  you  must  not  go  ; 
And  more  we  love  thee,  since  you  suifer  so  ; 
You  that  have  spells  to  make  us  laugh  or  cry, 
Whilst  yet  you  live,  we  wish  that  Death  would  die. 

Here  there  is  no  pungency ;  yet  I  claim  that  this  is  an 
epigram,  just  as  Wolcot's  quatrain  "  To  Sleep "  is  an 
epigram.  If  your  critic  will  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Watson's 
"  Note  on  Epigrams,"  he  will  better  understand  my  notion 
of  this  poetical  form. — I  am,  &c., 

John  Ottwell. 
[There  are,  of  course,  epigrams  and  epigrams.  When 
our  reviewer  said  that  Mr.  Ottwell's  examjjles  were  not 
very  epigrammatic,  he  meant  what  he  said,  for  though  an 
epigram  is  a  short  poem  a  short  poem  is  not  necessarily  an 
epigram.  Mr.  Ottwell  does  not  prove  him  wrong  by  the 
perfectly  accurate  statement  that  an  epigram  need  not  be 
pungent  or  witty,  nor  by  the  not  very  epigrammatic 
specimen  he  here  adduces. — Ed.  Academy.] 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.   23. 

We  printed  last  week  several  columns  of  publishers'  announcements  ; 
and  on  our  Prize  Competition  page  we  asked  our  readers  to  select 
from  those  columns  the  twelve  best  books.  A  collation  of  the 
ninety-eight  lists  sent  in  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  our  readers 
the  following  are,  in  their  order  of  merit,  the  twelve  best  bouka 
belonging:  to  the  spring  season,  the  number  of  votes  each  has 
obtained  being  placed  after  it  : 

The  Browning  Letters.     (Smith,  Elder.)  (IC 

Omar  Khayyam.  "  Golden  Treasury  Series."  (Macmillan.)  52 

The  Life  of  Tennyson.     (Macmillan.)     48 

The  Life  of  Borrow.     (Murray.) 3'J 

Imitation  of  Christ.    (Kegan  Paul.)       'A'i 

The  Life  of  William  Morris.     (Longmans.)      32 

White's  Selborne.     (Lane.)  '.M 

Vanity  Fair.     (Methuen.) H2 

The  Life  of  Millais.    (Methuen.) 2!) 

PriJe  and  Prejudice.     (Methuen)  ...     27 

Mr.  Hewlett's  Forest  Lovers.     (Macmillan.)      27 

Pickwick  Papers.     (Methuen.) 22 

And  these  are  the  second  twelve  : 

Jowett's  Letters.     (Murray.)        21 

The  Life  of  Gladstone.     (Cassell.)           20 

Tennyson's  Poems.     Sixpenny  Edition.     (Macmillan.)  20 

Carlyle's  Past  and  Present.     (Dent.)      17 

llerford's  Shakespeare.     (Macmillan.) ...  15 

Alfred  the  Great.     (Black.)         12 

II.  G.  Wells's  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.     (Harpers.)...  12 

Mr.  Dooley.     (Grant  Richards.) 10 

The  Etchingham  Letters.     (Smith,  Elder.)        ...         ...  10 

Trevelyan's  American  Revolution.     (Longmans.)       ...  0 

Kinglake's  Eothcn.     (Methuen.) 9 

Green's  Conriuest  of  England.     (Macmillan.) 7 

These  figures  are  very  interesting.  The  absence  of  new  fictiim — 
represented  only  by  Tlie  Furctt  Luters  and  ^YIulll  tlu-  Sleeper  W'ahs 
— is  striking,  and  we  have  yet  another  proof  of  how  large  an 
audience  an  interestinc  biography  will  always  command.  The 
inclusion  of  Vanity  Fair,  Pride  and  Prejndice,  and  Pa»t  uitd 
Present,  indicates  the  affection  that  people  entertain  for  small 
editions,  all  three  being  in  pocket  form.  The  presence  of  Pitkwick 
is  another  sign,  if  another  were  needed,  that  Dickens  still  holds  his 
own.      FintJly,  we  would  remark  that  the  Life  of  Dantoii  was 
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THE  12  BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  SPRING. 

A  collation  of  replies  to  last  week's  Prize  Competition  {see  page  340 
of  this  issue)  gives  the  following  as  the  12  best  books  of  the 
Spring  Season. 

PRIOK. 

SMITH,    ELDER    &    CO. 
THE  LETTERS  of  ROBERT  BROWNING  and  ELIZABETH 

BARRETT  BARRETT, 

2  volx.     Second  Kilition  ready. 

VOTBB. 

66 

21/ 

2/6 

net. 

MACMILLAN    &    CO.,    LTD. 
THE    RUBAIYAT    of    OMAR    KHAYYAM. 

Tmimlated  by  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.                            "(ioWlen  Trcamiry  "  Serien. 

52 

106 

MACMILLAN    &    CO.,    LTD. 
ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON:  A  MEMOIR.      By  his  Son. 

With  rorti-nit.         1  vnl.   Pdiii.m. 

48 

36/- 

JOHN    MURRAY. 
THE  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  GEORGE  BORROW. 

By  ITof.  KNAPP.       2  vols. 

39 

15/" 

nee. 

KEGAN    PAUL    8c   CO. 
THE    IMITATION    of    CHRIST. 

Tlliistmted  wMi  fi  Frontispiece  to  each  >)0ok,  Title-PaRC,  and  Cover  Design  by  L.  HOC8MAN.       Edition  de  laxe. 

Narrow  demy. 

33 

32- 

LONGMANS    &    CO. 

Will  he  Uciulv  Early  in  April. 

THE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

By  .1.  W.  MACKAIL,  M.A.,  Follow  of  Bftlliol  College.    With  6  I'boioKravure  I'ortrRits  and  15  lIIOBtmtionB  by  E.  H.  New.  Ac. 

2  vols.,  Svo. 

32 

1/6 

ne-  ptr  Part. 

JOHN    LANE. 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert  White. 

Over  200  Illuatrjitions  by  E.  H.  New.        Kdiied  by  Grant  Alien.        12  l*art.t. 

32 

2 

METHUEN    &    CO. 
VANITY  FAIR.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

"Little  Library"  Edition. 

32 

32 

net. 

METHUEN    &    CO. 
THE  LIFE  of  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS.    By  his  Son. 

29 

2 

METHUEN    &    CO. 
PRIDE  and  PREJUDICE.     By  Jane  Austen. 

•'  I.mlo  Library"  Edition. 

27 

6"^ 

MACMILLAN    &.    CO.,    LTD. 
THE  FOREST  LOVERS.     By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Siippnny  Kdilinn. 

27 

3 

METHUEN    &    CO. 
THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

Preface  by  c.o.iriie  (iissing.        Pictures  by  R.  H.  New. 

22 
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many  times  mentioned  in  the  lists,  but  the  circumstances  that  two 
liTes  of  Danton  belongs  to  the  spring  season,  and  the  author  was 
frequently  not  specified,  exclude  the  book  from  the  first  four-and- 
twenty.  Certain  competitors  included  books  not  to  be  found  in 
last  week's  Academy  at  all. 

No  one  named  the  first  twelve  complete,  but  Mr.  Thomas  Fleming, 
care  of  Mrs.  Fraser,  2'>,  Brnntsfield-avenue,  Edinburgh,  has  supplied 
nine  of  them,  and  to  him,  therefore,  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  has  been 
posted.  His  remaining  three  books  were  Jmoett'n  Letti-r.i,  which 
comes  thirteenth  in  the  voting,  Prof.  Herford's  edition  of  Shake- 
iij)eare,  which  comes  seventeenth,  and  the  Lifr  of  Miiller. 

Replies  received  from  : — T.  L.  H.,  DolgeJley  ;  E.  C.  M.  D.,  Credi- 
ton  :  A.  T.  G.,  London  ;  T.  S.  E.,  Sheffield  ;  S.  D.  A.  W.,  Tiverton  ; 
II.  S.  U.,  Chelsfield  ;  F.  A.,  Leeds  ;  A.  S  ,  Carlisle  ;  C.  B.  D.,  Bridg- 
water ;  W.  P.,  Liverpool  ;  A.  M.,  Glasgow  ;  A.  G.,  Reigate ;  H.  J., 
London  ;  P.  R.  W.,  Tavistock  ;  G.  R.,  Aberdeen  ;  A.  E.  B.,  London  ; 

E.  M.,  Glasgow  ;  M.  L.  P.,  Wilton  ;  E.  H.,  Aston  Manor  ;  F.  G.  C, 
Hull ;  E.  C.  A.,  Norwich  ;  D.  D.  C,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  T.  A.,  Ireland  ; 
W.  F.  C,  London  ;  C,  Bedford  ;  A.  R.  S.,  Stratford ;  J.  L.  P., 
London ;  L.  M.  S.,  Weston-super-Mare  ;  A.  C.,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  A.. 
Sale  ;  0.  J.  C,  Cardiff ;  M.  E.  H.,  Bradford  ;  E.  A..  Belper  ;  E.  B., 
London  ;  J.  G.,  London  ;  "  B.,"  Cambridge ;  S.  J.  B.,  Waltham 
Cross  ;  H.  T.,  Epsom  :  A.  W.  P.,  Londonderry  ;  J.  J.  P.,  Oswestry  ; 
J.  G.,  Bridlington  Quay  ;  H.  B.  F.,  London  ;  W.  J.  H.,  Worcester  ; 
W.  F.,  Birmineham ;  A.  R.  B ,  Malvern  ;  W.,  Oxford  ;  T.  E.  0., 
Brighton  ;  E.  F.  F.,  Didoot ;  A.  R.,  London  ;  A.  H.  C,  Lee  ;  G.  E.  M., 
London  ;  G.  B.,  Beckenham  ;  W.  M.,  York  ;  H.  L.  R.,  Cardiff  ;  C.  E.  D., 
London  ;  H.  H.  J.  F.,  Sutton  ;  W.  P.  W.,  Caterham  ;  J.  W.  G., 
London:  M.  H.,  Derby  ;  H.  T.  H.,  Newbury  ;  E.  H.  C,  Abergele  ; 

C.  F.  K ,  Eccles  ;  H.  H.  R  ,  London  ;  M.  S.,  London  ;  J.  C ,  London  ; 

A.  B.,  Cardiff ;  W.  H.  G.,  London ;   J.,  Whitby  ;   S.  D.,  London  ; 

B.  L.  K.  B ,  London ;  L.  E,-J.,  Ipswich ;  W.  R.,  Leytonstine ; 
L.  R.  G.  W.,  Richmond  ;  R.  H.,  Addiacombe  ;  S.,  Marple  ;  E.  M.  C. 
London  ;  L.  P.  M.,  London  ;  A.  M.  C,  Bristol ;  R.  G.  M.,  Glasgow  : 

F.  B  ,  Dorking  ;  W.  H.  D.,  Olton  ;  C.  S.,  Brighton  ;  W.  S ,  Glasgow  ; 
W.  D.,  Andover  ;  J.  8.,  London  ;  T.  C,  Buxted  ;  W.  D,,  Edinburgh  ; 

D.  0.  M  ,  Edinburgh  ;  G.  M.,  London  ;  A.  E.  L.,  Stafford  ;  W.  F.  K., 
Dublin ;  J.  F.  0 ,  London  ;  P.  B.  M.  W.,  Cardiff  ;  R.  F.,  Belfast  ; 
J.  L.  M.,  Edinburgh  ;  and  two  others — the  name  of  one  of  which  is 
missing  and  the  other  is  by  request  not  printed. 


Competition  No.  24, 

A  publishing  firm  is  just  now  preparing  a  new  series  of  literary 
monographs  of  English  writers.  The  programme,  as  at  present 
announced,  includes  only  one  woman  writer — George  Eliot.  Mr. 
W.  P.  James,  in  commenting  in  the  St,  James's  Gazette  upon 
this  circumstance,  suggests  that  the  readers  of  the  Academy  should 
be  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  list  of  womea  writers  that  deserve 
inclusion,  together  with  the  critics  best  fitted  to  deal  with  them. 
We  take  the  hint,  and  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  to  the  best  list  of 
six  monographs  on  the  lines  of  those  in  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters  Series,"  the  subject  of  each  being  an  English  woman  writer 
of  this  century  (exclusive  of  George  Eliot,  who  is  already  arranged 
for),  and  the  monographer  a  living  English  author,  either  man  or 
woman.  In  this  instance  the  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Academy, 
and  not  by  popular  suffrage. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  March  21.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  'Hi,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  March   i6. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Palmer  (J.),  The  Gospel  Problems  and  their  Solution    (AUenson) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Trevelyan  (S.  M.),  Enp;land  in  the  Age  of  Wychffe (Longmans)  15/0 

Palgrave  (G.  F.),  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  :  his  Journals  and  Memories 

of  his  Life (Longmans)  10/6 

Tteesly  (A.  H.).  Life  of  Danton (Longmans)  12/6 

Pinvert  (L  ),  Jactiuos  Gr^via  :  Etude  Bio^^raphique  et  Litt(^raire 

(Fontemoism,  Paris)  12  fr. 

Craddock  (C.  E.),  The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon    ...(Maemillan)    6/0 

Knapp  (W.  I.),  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  George  Borrow. 

2  vols (Murray)  32/0 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Mourey  (G.),  Les  Arts  de  la  Vie  et  la  R^gne  de  la  Laideur     ..    (Ollendorff) 
Texte    (J.),    Jean   Jacques   Rousseau   and   the  Cosmopolitan    Spirit   in 

Literature,  translated  by  J.  W.  Matthews (Duckworth)    7/6 

Powys  (J.  C),  Poems     (Rider  &  Son  1    6/0 

Eealf  (R.!,  Poems.    Edited  by  R.  J.  Hinton (Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co.)  10/0 


TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ellis  (B.),  An  English  Girl's  First  Impressions  of  Burmah (SimpkinJ 

Johnstone  (J.),  China  and  its  Future  (Stock) 

David  (Mrs.   E.),  Funafuti,  or  Three  Months  on  a  Coral    Islaid:    an 
Unscientific  Account  of  a  Scientific  Expedition (Murray)  "12/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Mark   (H.  T.),  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Educational  Theories  in 

England (Sonnenschein)    3/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mortimer  (G.),  Chapters  on  Human  Love  (Univ.  Press,  Ltd.)  10/0 

Binges  (G.  A.),  Judicial  Scandals  and  Errors:  I.,  Press  Censorship  and 

Compromise    (Univ.  Press,  Ltd.)    1/0 

Wright  (C.  T.  H.),  London  Library  :  Shelf  Classification  List,  1899 

(London  Library      1/0 

Herford  (C.  H.),  "Everslcy"  Shakespeare,  Vol.  II (Maemillan)    6/0 

Butler  (W.  M  ),  The  Whist  Reference  Book 

(JohnC.Yorston  Publishing  Co.)        y 

Blatchford  (A.  N.),  Idylls  of  Old  Greece (Anowsmith)    2/ 

Thomhill  (M.),  Haunts  and  Hobbies  of  an  Indian  Official (Murray)    6/o 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Browning  (E.  B.),  Aurora  Leigh       (Scott)    2/0 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord),  Poems,  including  *' In  Memoriani"  (Maemillan)      /6 

Reynolds-Ball  (E.  A.),  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts  (Kegan  Paul)    0/0 

Braid  (J.),   Neurypnology ;  or,  the  Rationale  of  Nervous  Sleep.    Edited 

by  A.  E.  Waite (Redway)  net  10/6 

Ironqaill,  Rhymes  (Rertway)  net      /!! 

Sheldon  (C.  M.),  The  Redemption  of  Freetown      ...(Sunday  School  Union)    1/0 

Pollock  (SirF.),  Spinoza:  his  Life  and  Philosophy (Duckworth)  net    8/0 

Austen  (Jane),  Catherine  Morland 

(Editions  de  la  Revue  Blanche,  Paris)    3  fr.  60  c. 
Carey  (R.  N.),  Sir  Godfrey's  Grand-Daughter (Maemillan)    3/6 


Announcements. 


Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  immediately  a  new  novel, 
entitled  Bachel,  by  Miss  Jane  H.  Findlater,  author  of  The 
Oreen  Graves  of  Balgowrie. 

Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons  are  about  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  on  Holland  and  the  Hollanders,  by  Mr.  David  S. 
Meldrum.  The  work  contains  over  eighty  illustrations,  chiefly 
from  paintings  and  drawings  by  the  leading  Dutch  artists. 

Mr.  John  Long  published  on  Thursday,  16th  inst.,  simul- 
taneously in  Londou  and  New  York,  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron's 
new  novel,  A  Fair  Fraud. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  publish  early  next  month  Max 
Pemberton's  new  novel,  The  Garden  of  Swords  :  a  Story  of  the 
Siege  of  Strasburg,  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  also  publish 
early  in  April  The  Life  of  William  Eioart  Gladstone,  edited  by 
Sir  Wemyss  Eeid,  complete  in  one  volume. 

Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  the  author  of 
Concernimi  Isabel  Carnahy,  has  completed  a  new  novel,  which 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  are  publishing  this  month.  Its  title 
is  A  Double  Thread,  and  it  deals  partly  with  Loudon  society 
life  and  partly  with  upper  middle-class  provincial  life. 


The  Academy. 


Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  43,  Chancery-lane. 
Special  Notice. 

The  Academy  luill  be  sent  post-free  to  every  Annual  Subscriber 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Price  for  One  Issue,  Threepence ;  postage  One  Halfpenny.     Price 

for  52  issues.  Thirteen  Shillings ;  postage  free. 

To  Subscribers  Abroad. 

Foreign  Rates  for  Yearly  Subscriptions 21s.  8d., 

including  postage. 

The  Academy  is  published  every  Friday  morning.     Advertise- 
ments should  reach  the  office  not  later  than  4  p.m.  on  Thursday, 

All  business  letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper,  &c.,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher. 

To  Contributors. 

Tlie  Editor  will  make  every  effort  to  return  reje  ied  contributions, 
provided  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed. 

Occasional  contributors  are  recommended  to  have  their  MSS,  type- 
written. 


LOVERS  OF  ALIi  GOOD  BOOKS  SHOULD  SUBSCBIBB  TO 

WHYTE-MELYILLE'S   WORKS. 

EDITION    DE    LUXE. 
NOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

By  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Press  this  is  the  mo.st  complete  and  hand- 
some Edition  yet  issued.    Coloured  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  printed  on 
Japanese  Vellum,  besides  other  Full-Paga  Illustrations.    Sold  in  Sets  only. 
Prospectus  on  Application. 
W.  THACKER  4  CO.,  Creed  Lane,  B.C. 
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ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 

NOW    RKADY. 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  to 

Ihc  I'BIVATK  t,fiW  of  ROMK.  By  tho  Into 
.IAMK8  MnilUKAD,  J,L.D.,  l'rnf..K80r  of  llomiin 
Liiw  in  tho  Univerait.y  of  KdinburKh.  Hocond 
Kdition.  lieviwd  and  E<lited  by  HBNRY 
aOHDY,  LI,.D.,  RoRioB  Profowior  of  Civil  Law, 
Oxford.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  prieo  21ri. 
"  N..  l>L'»rr  authority  ooiilil  hiivc  b«en  foiiud  to  bring  the  l«lo 
lir.  Miilihimdi  »ork  iii>  to  ilate,  and  Dr.  (loiidy  haa  aupiilc- 
ni«ntt<d  tho  aiithor'M  notes  with  rt^feronotn  to  tln»  moat  reoi-nt 
rttHoaruhflfl  1  hia  »lu)tonite  'Hiatorlcal  IntriKluction  Ut  thi- 
I'rlvale  Law  at  Ronio'  noecU  no  woriln  of  roniinenilftlton  to 
atiidenta  who  will  tlnd  in  it  a  moHt  rxliatiatlve  atinly." 

St.  Jaitu»'M  Gaitttt, 

THE   LAST  LINE.    Our  Present 

Knowledeo  of  the  DoKCcntof  M»n.      By    KKN8T 

HAEOKKL  iJiNA).    With  Notes und  Biowsphicai 

SljeloliBK  by  HANS  GADOW,  F.R.8.,  OambridKO. 

Grown  8vo,  clotb,  price  2s.  ed. 

'  The  cltameu  and  iimpliiity  of  thli  little  volume  and  iu 

mneral  (rowli.m  fioni  l.chniciilitiei  ihould  at  oure  render  it 

extremely  p()piiliir.     No  one  iutereated  in  the  great  iirohlein  of 

the  dement  oi  man  sliould  miss  reading  It.    It  i"  from  the  pen 

of  a  ma«tor,  an.l  a»  it  in  very  unlikely  that  any  dltcovery  likely 

toalter  the  lOBition  of  thingN  will  be  made  lM>forelWjl.  the  Iwok 

baa  the  additlunjil  intere«t  of  Iwiuic  probably  the  Ia«t  work  of 

the  century  on  the  tahivn."~AbtrtUen  Jaurxal. 

THE   MORMON   PROPHET.     By 

LILV   OOIHJALL,  Autborof  "A  Dozen  Ways  of 

Love,"   '■  Bc^'ffara  All/*  <fcc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

price  Ps. 

"  Mi8»  D-^-ntrall  may  bt3  conirratalatod  both  oti  her  clioice  of  a 

Hulyt'ot  fur  )i«r  iit-w  luKik   aud  on  her  renmrkably  able  and  in- 

ttTectiiiK  ir.-attnent  of  it.. . .  A  faschmtiiid  st..ry.  which  is  even 

more    remarkable    and    more    fahciuatiug  aa  a   psycholotrioal 

Bttuiy.  —Sfotnnan. 

"  This  JR  a  nov«l  of  a  very  aupt-rior  type.  Tli«  style  ii  exrel- 
Innt  and  the  cliaraoterB  ar*  full  of  life.  And  the  figure  of  .loe 
Smith,  that  extraordinarybhmdingof  gonlus  and  fo«d,  will  live 
in  the  memory  of  the  r^aAar."— Aberdeen  Free  PrtM. 

'The  hero  is  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  MornioDlgm,  and 
the  author*  aim  hiB  (wan  to  present  him  a«  he  is  revealed  in 
his  own  writings,  in  tho  writings  of  bin  contempo'aries.  and  In 
the  mumones  of  the  few  wlio  can  recall  him,"— 7"A«  Acaii&my. 

COUSIN    IVO.      By  Mrs.  Alfred 

SIDGWICK  (Mrs.  Anbrkw  Deak).  Author  of 
"A  Woman  with  a  Future,"  "The  Grass- 
hoppers," 4o.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

"A  inoBt  exhilarating  and  exoiting  romani*."— TAe  Spectator. 

'*  A  deligbtfullv  written  atory."— 7"^  OvtUtok. 

•'There  are  hrightneaa  and  movement  on  every  iiage." 

The  Acadtmi/. 

A.  &  C.  BLA.CK,  Soho  Square,  London. 


BERTRAM    DOBELL'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


8to,  pp.  420,  price  128. 

A    STUDY    OF    WAGNER. 

By  F,BNK8T  NKWMAN. 
This  book  is  an  attempt  to  study  Wsgncr  from  every 
standooint  supKcsted  by  h's  work— musical,  poetical, 
and  literary.  Its  object  is  to  find  a  tertium  qniti 
between  the  Waenerians  and  the  anti-Wagnerians— 
to  Be<'  the  man,  in  fact,  as  he  really  was. 

Br    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  324,  Os.  net. 

GLUCK     AND    THE    OPERA: 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 


lemo,  pp.  278,  3s.  M. 

THE  CITY  of  DREADFUL  NIGHT, 

AND   OTHER   POEMS. 

Selected  from  the  Poetical  Worka  of 
JAMES  THOMSON  ("B.  V."). 

Crown  8to,  pp.  406,  cloth  extra,  88. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and 

CRITICAL  STUDIES. 

By  JAMES  THOMSON  ("  B.  V."J. 

BBRTEAM  DOBELL, 
77,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 


HUR8T  &  BLACKETT'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


JTJNITARIAN     LITERATURB     (PREB). 

THE  IlKV.  R,  A.  AKMSTllONG- 

•  I'RINlirLESaud  lUEAU  of  DNITARIANS.- 
THE  IlEV.  W.  COPELANl)  BOWIE— 

•THE  ADTIIORlTYot  CREEDS  and  PRIESTS.' 
THE  REV.  DR.  CROSSKEY— 

••  SALVATION  :  What  It  Is  a»d  Is  Not." 

Apply.  by  letter,  to  Luiv  Wiljox.  SW.  Church  Road. 

Kichmood.  Surrey. 


NOW    READY,  a  NEW  and   IMPOETANT   WOBK 

In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  a  apaoUtlly-detiKoed  oovar 
by  Albert  A.  Turbayno,  extra  cloUi,  with  6  Portraiu, 

prie'o  (Is. 

JAMES  and  HORACE  SMITH 

Joint  Authors  of  "  Rojocted  Addreaaea." 
A  KaHiLr  NAaatTiri, 

Baaed  upon  hitherto  nDpabliabed    Diariei,  LMtcra, 
and  otiier  Docomeuts. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BBAVAN, 

Author  of  "  Marlboronifh  Honae  and  Ita  Ucoupanta," 
"  Popular  Rojalty,"  4c, 

"  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Kcavan  In  his  new  work  on  '  James 
and  Horace  .Smith"  deserves our^iatitude  foraendinK 
us  baek  once  more  to  '  Rejected  Addresses.'  Witbout 
donbt  tbia  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  anccesaful 
colleotioD  of  parodies  that  have  ever  appeared,  not 
only  in  Eni;liah  but  in  literature.  Many  of  the  witti- 
cisms of  th's  not\ble  pair  of  brethren  are  recorded  in 
Mr.  Beavan'a  book.'* 

Mr.  L.  CouiTKiT  In  the  Daily  Ttltgraph. 

"  Mr.  Beavan  baa  had  at  his  dispoaal  a  Kood  deal  of 
fi*e&h  matter  in  the  ahape  of  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  by  both  James  and  Horace,  letters  which  will 
be  read  with  int«rebt  on  account  of  the  incidental 
li(tht  they  throw  up  m  the  literary  history  of  the  first 
half  of  the  oentuiy,"— r*«  Qlobt. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  LIST. 


In  haudaoma  royal  8ro,  with  IU  Illoatratioiu,  appnv 
priately  b-mnd  In  cloth,  gilt  lettand.    Prio*  Sla. 

THE  MUNICIPA L  PAR K8, 

OABDSVS.and  CBYaPACBSofLOIfDOIf: 
Their  Hittory  and  Attoeialimu.  By  Umtt.-Cot. 
8EXBY,  V.D..  Proraadonal  AaaodaU  of  tba  Bar. 
T«jora'  InaUtut*.  With  Damafoaa  IIliiKnilona 
from  Dnwlnga,  Pbotograpba,  Plana,  and  Aaelant 
Dooomant*. 

"  Tba  taak  haa  been  ■atlafaotorily  acoovniiabad  in 
tbw  'handaona  Tolnma.  in  wbleb  OoL  Baxoy  baa  da- 
acribcd  this  nrectoaa  Inbaritanoa  of  tba  popaiatlon  nf 
London  and  its  subarlMi,  relatad  tba  atorj  of  ila  aaqui- 
fitioii,  Ratbarwl  tOKetber  tba  looai  tiaditloaa  aatd 
asaociationaof  each  spot,  and  inrokad  tba  aid  of  tba 
draoKbtoman  u>  riimiab  many  a  lltUa  aketeh  of  aoow 
plctoreaque  icene  or  object  of  Interaat."— X>artf  Mim. 

In  omwn  8ro,  cloth,  iUnatratid,  prioa  la.  ad. 

CHINA    and     its     FUTURE. 

In  the  LiKht  of  the  Anteco<lenU  of  ttie  Bmi>in-. 
iu  People,  and  their  Institutuina.  By  JAllRH 
JOUNSl'UN,  Author  of  ••China  and  Pormoaa." 


23,000  Copies    of    Mr.    WATTS-DUNTON'S    NEW 

ROMANCE    have    Iwen     sold     in    England    and 

America. 

SIXTEENTH     EDITION    NOW     RIADY,    making 

10,001  Copies  of    the  ENGLISH    EDITION, 

in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  price  68. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  HERALDIC  WOBK. 
In  crown  8vo,  clotb,  price  Oa. 

THE  MIGHT  to  BEAR  ARMS. 

A  Serif  of  Articlet  which  reeenUg  appeared  in 
the  "  Saturday  Bevietc  "  under  "  X,"  aov  publiAed 
in  Book  Form. 

" '  The  Ristht  ti  Bear  Arms '  la  certainly  a  book  to 
be  read  and  studied.  It  ia  briskly  written  and  in 
spite  of  its  subject-matter,  nowhere  dull,  while  the 
facta  and  conclusions  dealt  with  and  arrived  at  ar« 
marshalled  with  skill,  and,    in    p'aoea,   even    with 

brilliancy '  X '  has  done  much  to  unveil  the  tmtb 

as  to  matters  armorial,  and  will  receive  iho  thanks  of 
all  who  genninely  care  aboat  tbeae  and  kindred 
matters."— Ziif«rafur«. 


AYLWIN. 


By  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON, 

Anthor  of  "The  Coming  of  Love:  Rbona  Boswell's 
Story,"  Ac. 


3j,500  Copies  have  tieen  sold  in  England  and  America. 

FOURTH   PRINTING    NOW   RBADY,  making 

21,000  Copies  of  the  ENGLISH  EDITION, 

in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  38.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  THOUGHTS 
OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW. 

By  JEROME  K.  JEROME, 
Anthor  of  "  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  Ac. 


In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  68. 

JANE     TREACHEL. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE, 
Author  of  "  Penraddocke,"  "  Poet  and  Peer,"  Ao. 

In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

LOVE    AND    OLIVIA: 

BeInK  tho  Sentimental  Troublea 
of  a  Clover  Woman. 

By  MARGARET  B.  CROSS, 
Anthor  of  "  Tbyme  and  Boa,"  "  Blind  Bata,"  Ao. 


In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  3a.  M. 

FOOTPRINTS  :   A  Memoir  of 

the  late  Alexander  Hay,  one  of  the  fathers  and 
early  coloniata  of  SOUTH  AUdTRALIA.  Bv 
HIS  WIDOW.  ' 

In  crown  Svo,  cloUi,  price  2s.  61. 

THE  NEW  LEVIATHAN;  or 

the  WORLD  at  PEACE.    By  J.  A.  FASRER. 

"  A  very  useful,  well-written,  and  eminently  desir- 
able piece  of  work." — Hew  At*. 

A     NEW     WKLSH     8T0RT. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6e. 

GWEN  PENRL  a  Welsli  Idyll. 

By  JOHN    BUFTON.  F.L  8..  F.R,H.8.,  Author 
of  "The  Liglit  of  Eden,"  and  other  Poema. 
**  Poetic  and  interesting  in  ita  style." — Morning. 


In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  illnslnUed,  price  da. 


OLD  ENGLISH 


SOCIAL  LIFE, 


In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  As. 

A  PRINCE  FROM  THE 
GREA.T  NEVER  NEVER. 

By  MARY  F.  A.  TENCH, 
Author  of "  Where  the  Snrf  Braaka,"  ke. 


HURST    &    BLACKETT,    Limited, 
13,  Great  Marlboroagh  Street. 


As   Told   by  the   Parish    Register.      By   T.    F. 

THISELTON    DYER,  M.A.,  Oxon.,   Author   of 

••Church  Lore  (ileaninga." 
'•  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer'a  book  ia  Instmctive  and  enter. 
taining.  He  haa  a  wide  aoqaaiotaoca  with  ragiatecs, 
and  draws  upon  them  for  facta  concerning  patufa  Ufa, 
the  relations  of  parson  and  people,  anparatitions, 
pariab  aeandala  and  puniahmenia,  marriage,  death, 
and  atntoge  ooatoma,  aod  natural  e.enta.  The  reaalt 
ia  an  entertaining  voloma  of  amall  faota  and  enriooa 
diction."— ./feodMiy. 

NSW  TOLUME  OF  VBB8K. 
In  foap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s.  ad. 

LOVE  TRIUMPHANT: 

A  Song  of  Hope.     By  WILLIAM  BEDFORD. 

'•  Tbougbtfolly  and  gntcefnlly  wntten.^^— Sro/«aiaa. 
'•The  aantlmenta  are  axeellent.  and  tbe  subject  ia 
treated  in  versa  of  a  graceful  Hnency." 

Britith  WteHy. 


ELLIOT     STOCK. 
«a.  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  1.0. 
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OATALOQUES. 


WILLIAMS        *      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  POREIQN  BOOKS, 
H«nri«tU  Street,  Cbvent  Qarden,  20,  South  Frederlok  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

CATALOGUES   poat  free   on  aptllicaUon. 

lOREIQN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptl;  supplied  on  mdd^rate  terms. 
OATAlJOOnES  on  applicatlDn. 

OttAt    *    CO.,    n,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


F 


iGfeNct  Pofe  American  iooKS. 

Gt*.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  fiOOKSELLEKS,  of  ^  and  29  West  23rd  Street.  New 
lotk,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C.,  desire  to 
^all  the  attention  of  the  READING  I*UBLtC  to  the  etcellent 
fadUtles  presented  by  their  Branch  House  In  London  for  filling, 
fln  the  most  favourable  termB;  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KINO,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-claaa 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  (Joueh  Sfluare,  4,  Bolt  CoUrt,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C,  havespecially-huilt  Rotary  and  otherfiist  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fafit  folding  and  covering  R,  16,  24,  or  tf2-page 
Journals  at  one  operation, 

Admbe  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism)  London." 

BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED 
—Please  state  wants,  ('atalogues  free.  We  want  to 
Buy  KipliuK's  "Soldiers  Three."  iHtW,  at  £:J.  List  of  WauU 
free^.— Holland  Co;,  Book  Merchants.  birmiuRhara. 

RARE  and  OUT-OP- PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIKD,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
wantH.  41*8.  each  offered  :  "  Keramic  Oallery,"  is'2  ;  '■  JIuutiuR 
RemiuiBceiices,"  1843;  "(Hd  Paris,"  1N7M;  "Eudymiou."  1818; 
"The  (ierm,"  lK>u ;  ''Deer  Stalking."  I83»;  "  llamerton's 
Htchingi"  ]8*W  ;  *'  Froude's  Short  Studies."  4  vols..  Svo  ;  *'  Marco 
Polo,"  1875;  "Sporting  Anecdotes."  1*;5 ;  "Miser's  Laughter," 
S  vols.— BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 

AUTHORS*  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVELEIGH 
NABH  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  luuK  and  intimate  e.xperieiice  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enables 
him  to  guarantee  every  advantage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street.  Strand,  \V\C ^^^____^ 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentlemam 
-  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Jduseum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter*  to  D.  C.  Dallap,  b,  Fuinival  Street,  I^ondon,  P.I!. 

ESTABLISHED    18S1. 

BIRKBEOK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST   allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  lielow  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purcuasea  and  sold, 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  smalt  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

UOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO   GUINEAS   PER  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

rOR    FIVE  SniLLINOS   PER   MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK.withfuU  particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVEN8CR0FT,  Manager. 

The  Old  Seriee  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratia  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  24. 

All  readers  attempting  this  wee¥s 
Coynpetition  {described  fiilly  on  page 
342)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  COURT,  LONDON.  W..  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM,  1899,  on  TUESDAY,  January  17th.  Applications  for 
Admission  to  be  made  to  the  Ileai:!  Master,  Mr.  J.  B»:wsuer, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  21  I'aulines  gained  Scholarships 
ur  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambnidge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  oj)t?n  Scholarships  have  Iteen  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898,  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Panl's  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Ui^her  Ceriificate,  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  UniverBity.  and  7S  who  had 
Qualified  for  Medical  Registratioti. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  Bnocemes  bad 
received  their  feflrlv  edQcation  at  Colet  Cotlrt. 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  for  SALE  (old- 
esfaolistied) ;  stereotypes  of  botfk,  Copyrights,  illustfa- 
tiona,  saleable  and  profitable  stock,  Ac. ;  owner  retiring  ;  rare 
opportunity;  favourable  tetms.  Long  lease:  premises  at  low 
r«nt  or  pfJrchaSe.— 3!57.  Bookseller.  12.  Warwick  Lane,  E.O. 

ADVBRTlSt:R  seeks  a  Literary  Gentleman 
With  £6.»f)0.  as  a  PARNTER,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  de- 
veloping a  Publishing  BusinCBs  carried  on  by  hitn  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  First-class  Trade  Connection  with  Booksellers  in 
Town  and  Country.— Address,  by  letter,  to  "' Pl'BLi8nKli,''care 
of  Mfssrs;  Shaen,  Ros^oe.  Maasey  &  Co.,  8.  Bedford  Row, 
London;  W.C. 


R 


OYAL     LtTfiRARIr     FtTND. 


The  Right  lldn.  Sir  (itlORGE  O.  TREVELYAN.  Bart.. 

will  preside 

At  the    i(i9th  ANNIVERSARY   DINNER,    at    the    WHITE- 

liALL  ROOMS,  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  S.W.,  on  THUR8- 

DAY,  Araii,  20th.  at  7  fur  7..'Jrt  p.m.  precisely. 

The  Anniversary  Committee  will  be  glad  if  those  gentlemen 
who  hate  been  invite<l  and  are  willing  to  act  a*  Stewards,  and 
have  not  yet  replied,  will  signify  their  intention  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  tieeretary,  A.  Lleweltk  Rorerts*  ?,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE     of     SOUTH 
WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  inrites  APPLICATIONS  for  a  LECTURESHIP 
in  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  a  salary 
of  £160.  The  Lecturer  will  also  l)e  required  to  give  assistance 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

ApnliCaiJKDB  and  testitnonials  should  be  sent  on  «t  Iwfore 
Tuesday,  April  S.'ith,  l«WSt,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.  AUiSTIN  JENKINS,  BA.. 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 

University  College,  Cardiff,  March  2nd,  \m). 

TTNIVERSITY     COLLEGE    of     SOUTH 

U  WALES  and   MONMOUTHSHfRB 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PR0FES80R- 
SHIP  of  ENGLISH  LANGOACE  and  LITERATURE. 

Applicatious  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  or  Iwfore 
Tuesday,  Ajirii  28th,  1899,  to  thi*  undersigned,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  he  obtained. 

J.  AUSTIN     ENKIN8.  B.A  , 

Secretary  and  Registrar, 
University  College,  Cardiff, 
February  IGth.  1899. 

THE      CROSBY      LIBRARY. 

In  the   CROWN    HALLS,    98.   8AUCHIEHALL    STREET. 
GLASGOW,  on  MARCH  Slst  to  24th,  inclusive, 
PUBLIC    SALE 
Of  the  First  and  Larger  Part  of  the 
VALUABLE  LIBRARY 
Collected  by  the  late    Mr.   JOHN    CROSBY,    News   and 
Advertising    Agent.    Oksgow.       The    Collection     is   par- 
ticularly rich  in  Works  on  Art  and  Illustrated  Editions  of 
Standard  Works,  and  comprises  nearly  l.fJOO  Lots. 

A/rORRISON,  DICK   &   M'CULLOCH  will 

iVl  SELL  by  AUCTION,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY.  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY,  21st  to  24th 
MARCH,  commencing  at  12  o'clock  Noon  eacli  day. 

The  Library  will  be  laid  out  for  inspection  on  Monday, 
20th  March,  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  on  Forenoon  of  each 
day  of  Sale.  Catalogues  on  application  to  the  AtcTioNiiKRS,  or 
post  free  on  request. 

ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe.  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Btuden's  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition.  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Penartment.  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P. W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 

TYPE-WRITING    pronaptly   and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words,     ^mples  and  referencea 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 

T^    YPE-WRITING.  — AuthorH*    MSS.   or    Cor- 
respondence. &c..  carefully  and  quickly  Type-Written. 
Usual  Terms.— Address  M.  U.  H..  24,  Priory  I'lace,  Doncister. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  THREE  CATS-EYE  RINGS : 

A  Tale  of  thb 
PURSUIT    OF    THE     KHALI 'A. 

By  MULLETT  ELLIS. 

With  numerous  Illustrations 

By  Bthsi,  K.  Bdbqxss. 

London ; 
SiMPKiir,  MARSHiii,  Hamilton,  Kbnt  &  Co.,  Ltd, 


J.  W.  ARROWSMITH'S  LIST  Of  TO-DAY. 


-^ZOUNG    LIVES:    an  Idealistic   Story  of  a 
.1.      r,roup  of  Young  People  in  the  Provincen. 
Crown  8vo,  clotlt.  4Ifi  pp.,  6g. 

By  RICHARD   I,E  GALLIENNE. 

ZISKA,    Crown  8vo,  f)8. 
The  latest  Norel  by  MARIE  COREILI. 


A 


N   OPBRA  and   LADY  GRASMERE  : 

A  Comic  Romance  in  which  Music  and  the  Peerace  play 
prominent  parts.    .Ts.fti.  By  AlBERT  KINB1188. 

THB   OTHERS— BY  ONE  OP  THBM. 
Second  Edition.    .Is.  *I.  K.  NEISn. 

"  Charmingly  sprightly  and  humorous.  —Pwich. 

TDELINDA— AND    SOME    OTHERS. 

ID    Second  Edition,    .is,  ed.  ETHEL  MAUDE. 

"  For  wit  and  pure  fon,  drollery  and  humour,  one 
does  not  often  meet  its  like,*'— i?ri(is/i  Weekly. 


TDYLLS  of   OLD  GREECE 

J_     Crown  wo,  cloth,  2«.6<1.         A,  N.  BLATCHFORD,  B.A 

THB    MARBLE    KING. 
Demy  ismo,  (kl.  LILIAN  (JUILLER-CODCH 

Bristol :  J.  W.  ARR0W8MITH. 
Loi.donl  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  *    CO. 


OBASHAWS      SACRED      POEMS.         A 

KJ  Ueprint  frf  the  KIW  Edition,  Edited,  with  an  Intro, 
auction,  hy  ,1.  R.  TUTIN.  Crown  Hvo.  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  3d  . 
post  paid.  „    , 

J.  R.  ToTlN,  ersat  Fencote,  Bedale,  TorllJ. 


MTJDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Month?,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  TermB  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE    DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(.Second  Hand).    Also  a  large  S.deotion  of 

BOOKS     IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

lilltTHDAY    AND     WEDDINO 
PBESENTS. 


30   to    34,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET; 

241,    Brompton    Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Queen   Victoria 

Street,  E.C,  London  ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Ariiade,  Mahchsstib. 


O 


NDON         LIBR 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 


A   B   Y, 


Patrok-H.R.H.  the  PRINCR  OF  WALES,  K.O. 
PBEsmENT-LESLlE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
VicE.PREsiDi!i<T8-T]ie  Right  Hon.  A.  J,  BALFOUR,  M,P.,  the 
Right  Rev.  theLORIi  BISHliPof  LONDON.  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hou.W.E,  H.LECK\.  M.P., 

TErsieis-Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of 

R08EBERV.  .  .      .     .      j 

The  Library  contains  about  nn),ooo  Volumes  of  Ancient  ana 

Modern  Literature,  in  Various  Languages.     Subscription,  £3 

a  year;  Life-Meml>ership,  according  to  age.    Fitteen  Volumes 

are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members,      Reading 

Room   Open  from  Up  to  half-past  6.      CATALOOUL,  fifth 

Edition,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  21s, ;  to  Members,  1 6s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT.  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST    SUPPER, 


25  March,  1899. 
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A   SELECTION    FROM 

MESSRS.  HUTCHINSON  &  CO/S  SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  JAPAN.    BY  MRS.  HUGH  PRARER. 
Willi  2<0  Bmuliful  Illii/itrationa. 

A  DIPLOMATIST'S  WIFE  in  JAPAN.     In  2  vols.,  largo  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  .iis. 

AN   IMPORTANT  niOCRAPHV. 

THE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.    With  Portraits,  Facsimile  of 

HitndH-rltii.g,  and  a  number  of  DrawiUKS  (many  noir  prenented  for  the  Srnl  lime),    ia  2  voU.,  demy  Hro,  cloth  Kilt,  and  Rilt  topa,  31a.  [Za  th»pn': 

BY  THE  LATK  SIR  BKNJAMIN  WARD  RICHARDSON. 
With  PortraiM  and  Illuatrationa. 

DISCIPLES    of  iESCULAPIUS.     Biographies   of   Leaders  of  Medicine.     In  2  large  vols., 

demy  8vo,  cloth  Rill,  3?«.  [/»  tht  prat. 

BY  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLB. 

INTIMATE  CHINA.     The  Chinese  as  I  Have  Seen  Them.     With  116  Beautiful  Illustrations. 


In  large  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  top,  2l8, 


[/» the  prtn. 


BY  MRS.  AUBRBY  1UCHARD80N. 

FAMOUS  LADIES  of  the  ENGLISH  COURT.     With  over  loO  Portraits  and  Illustrations 

l.eautlfiilly  printed  on  Art  Paper.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  18».  [tmmtdiattlt. 

HY  FlUNCES  CiERAI.D. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  LUDWIG  II.,  KING  of  BAVARIA.    In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  with 

numerous  Illabtnit'ons,  ICb,  [/«  '**  ptM»» 

BY  THE  L\TB  MRS.  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

NELSON'S  FRIENDSHIPS.      By  the  Author  of  ''Romney  and  His  Art,"  'Emma  Lady 

Hamilluu,"  &c.    In  2  vols.,  demy  Hvo,  cloth  gilt,  with  about  60  Illnatnitionii,  2l8.  tImmtd'aMg. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NKW  WORK  BY  PRINCE  KHOPOTKIN. 

FIELDS,  FACTORIES,  and  WORKSHOPS.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s. 

THIRD  AND  CHEAP  EDITIO:J,  EDITED,  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION,  BY  THE  C0UNTB8S  OF  WARWICK. 

JOSEPH  ARCH.     The  Story  of  His  Life  Told  by  Him.self.     In  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 

with  Portrait,  6s. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  BY  W.  H.  S.  MONCK.  M.A  ,  F.R.A.8.    WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  STELLAR  ASTRONOMY.      By  the  Author  of  "  An  Introduction 

to  Logic,"  &c.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6d. 

A  CHEAP  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  01" 

[KINGS  of  the  TURF.     In  cloth  gilt,  6s.     With  Illustrations  on  plate  paper. 

HUTCHINSON'S    NEW    SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 


BY  KLLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER. 

A   DOUBLE   THREAD.      By  the  Author  of  "  Concerning 

laabel  Caruaby."  [_ThUday, 

BY  MARTIN  J.  PRITCHARD. 

THE    PASSION    of    ROSAMOND    KEITH.      By  the 

Author  of  *'  Without  Sin."  [/«  the  press. 

BY  FRANKFORT  MOORE. 

WELL,    AFTER    ALL . 


BY  ALLEN  RAINE. 

iBY    BERWEN    BANKS. 


[ImtHediaMt. 
ISeeond  Edition. 
[fn  ttupnt*. 


BY  FLORENCE  MAREYAT. 

IRIS,    the    AVENGER. 

BY  TOM  GALLON. 

,THE    KINGDOM   of   HATE. 

BY  "ALIEN." 

[THE    UNTOLD    HALF. 

BY  CARLTON  DA  WE. 

[THE    MANDARIN.     With  lUuBtrations  by  Ludovici. 

'  \_Seco«d  Edition. 

BY  "  RITA." 

AN    OLD    ROGUE'S    TRAGEDY.  [/«M,pr«*. 

BY  LE  VOLEUR. 

I  IN    the    TZAR'S    DOMINIONS.      With  Illustrations. 

BY  ARABELLA  KENEALY. 

A    SEMI-DETACHED    MARRIAGE.  ii„,^iateh. 

BY  E.  G.  MITTON. 

FIRE  and  TOW.     By  the  Author  of  >'A  Bachelor  Girl 


[/« tht  irett. 


in  London." 


[Immedlatelii. 


BY  MORLEY  ROBERTS. 
'     A     SON     of     the     EMPIRE.  IStcand  IdUion. 

BY  A.  W.  MAROHANT. 

A    DASH    fop    a    THRONE.      With    Illustrations   by 

D.  Murray  Smith.  [/» tht  prttt. 

BY  FRANK  AUBREY. 

A    QUEEN    of   ATLANTIS.  [T»iht prttt. 

BY  B.  L.  FARJEON. 

SAMUEL     BOYD,     of    CATCUPOLE     SQUARE:    a 

Mystery.  [AVW  tctek. 

BY  MBS.  EDWARD  KENNARD. 

MORALS    of   the   MIDLANDS.  ii,thtprett. 

BY  MARY  ANGELA  DICKENS. 

ON    the    EDGE    of   a   PRECIPICE.  iuthtprtt. 

BY  FLORENCE  BRIGHT  AND  ROBERT  HACHRAY. 

THE    VISION    SPLENDID.  [mra  Edition. 

BY  E.  CONSTANCE. 

ALONG   the    ROAD.  C7ii(iUi>r«M. 

BY  NELLIE  K.  BLISSKFT. 

BRASS.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Concert  Director" 

BY  DOLP  WYLLARDE. 

THE  GUARDIANS  of  PANZY.      By  the  Author  of  "  A 

Lonely  Little  Lady."  IVext  wet. 

BY  MADAME  ALBANESr. 

THE  BLUNDER  of  an  INNOCENT.   u»o>*p'^. 

ilY  S.  DARLISQ  BARKER. 

THE    TRIALS    of   MERCY. 


[Tkiaiiay. 


London:    HUTCHINSON    «Jc    CO.,    Paternoster    Row. 
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FROM  OLIPHANrS  LIST. 

NEW    GOPYRIGHT   BOOK 

B  Y  THE  A  IJTJIOR  OF  "  IN  HJS  STEPS." 

ONE  OF  THE  TWO. 

ONE  OF  THE  TWO.     ^^ -';„,, 

ONE  OF  THE  TWO.     Giitoige*. 

ONE  OF  THE  TWO. 

By     C.     M.     SHELDON, 

Author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  4c. 
"  Dintiniiiiisheil  by  Mr.  SheUlon's  InteDso  earnestuess  ami 
mastery  of  ttjle."— C/iureft  Familg  SlewBpaper. 

PREJENTATION  EDITIOS  OF  "IN  HIS  8TEPS." 

IN  HIS  STEPS ;  or,  "  What  Would 

Jesus  I>o»"  By  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON.  Demy  8vo, 
olotb  e.\tni,  extra  gilt,  with  Frontispiece,  price  38.  6d. 
The  vhemmtnal  amceaa  of  Mr.  Sheldon')  work  in  Ut  cheap 
eiUiom  hiu  ceaUd  u  demimd  for  a  mora  permanent  and  Ijeau 
tifidfTmorihr.work.mUable/orthi!  Libraru  and/ar  tresento- 
tUm.  The  above  Editmu  miU  be  Jinmd  to  owiMr  theee  couiiilnm. 
ai  a  very  moderate  coet. 

New  SIXPENNY  EDITIOJJ  of 

ANNIES.  SWAN'S  FAMOUS  NOVEL. 

THE     GATES     OF    EDEN 

By   ANNIE   S.    SWAN. 
Price  6(1. ;  or  in  cloth,  Is. 


CAY  &  BIRD'S  LIST.  SMITH, ELDER  & 00.8  LIST 


JAPAN. 


A  tTnlquo  History. 


Written  by  the  leading  stitesmen.  scholars,  ami  thinkcis 
o(  Japan,  and  sumptuously  Illustrated  by  Japanese  art»t» 
Trsuslated  and  eiited  l>y  OAPT.  P.  BRINKLEV. 
Si7,e  of  work  Ifi  in.  by  m  in.    jW  pages  of  text  with  200  Ilhis 
trations  iu  the  Text      li"  Full-Page  Plates,  V<  ot  whicli  air 
coloured  l)y  hand  liy  Japanese  Artists. 
Ordinary  Edition  inl5  Sections,  £7  17s.  ed. 
Edition  de  Luxe  in  10  vols,,  with   extra  illustrations  al 
coloured  by  hand,  £;10  net,    .  ^  ..   ,  . 

•#•  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 


SHII.l.INO  EDITION  OF  RUTII RKFORD'.S  LETTERS. 

LETTERS  of  SAMUEL  RUTHER- 

FORI)  Selected  from  the  Edition  edited  bv  the  Rev. 
ANDREW  A.  liONAR,  D.D.  Crown  «vo,  cloth  extra, 
price  1^.  

Post  svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  price  Bs. 

A  MANS  VALUE  to  SOCIETY : 

studies  in   Self.Culture    and    Character.      By   NEWELl, 

UWIUIIT  HILLIS,  Pastor  ot  Plymouth  Church.  Brooklyu, 

■■The  author  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  cultivation  and 

ilevelopment  ot  the  highest  oruer  of  character,  and  we  have  nut 

read  in  recent  years  a  more  helptnl  hook.  -Aeio  Age. 

FAMOUS    SCOTS.— New  Vo:. 

Price  18.  6ci,  ;  cloth  Kilt,  2s.  6(1. 

ADAM      SMITH, 

Author  of  "  Tlie   Wealth  of  Nations." 

By   HBCTOB    C.    MACPHERSON. 

Mr.  HERBERT  SPENCER, 

Writina  to  the  Aulhnr.  tays:  "  /  haie  harmd  mtuhfrom  you 
"keld^of  Adam.  SmUKs  life  and  work.  U  preeentethe  eaaentm. 
facte  in  a  Ivc.d  and  inUreetiny  way.  ■ 

The  Daily  .Mail  says :  "  An  admirable  monograph  on  the  lif. 

and  teaobiugs  ..f  Adam  Smith,  in  which  Is  embodied  a  scholarl.- 

aid  forcible  criticism  of  -The  Wealth  of  Nations  ■and  of  th. 

general  prtuciples  of  international  economics. 

Br  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THOMAS   CARLYLE.  „ 

"  One  of  the  best  Iwoks  on  Carlyle  yet  written. 

Literary  n  aria. 

IN  THE  SAME  SERIES. 

POLLOK  and    AYTOUN.     By  Rosaline 

MASSON. 

THOMAS  REID.     By  Prof.  A.  Campbell 

The"s*o!«'i)i«a  says :  '■  Professor  Campbell  Fraser^s  ■  Famous 
Scot"'  volume  on  Thomas  Reid  is  one  of  the  most  able  and 
valuable  of  »n  able  ami  valuable  series." 

JOHN  KNOX.    By  A.  Taylor  Innes. 

■'There  is  vision  in  this  book  as  well  as  knowledge." 

Speaker. 

ROBERT  BURNS.    By  Gabriel  Setoun 

■■  A  verv  valuable  and  oppurtuue  addition  to  a  useful  series." 
•'  Hooknuin, 

SIR    JAMES    Y     SIMPSON.     By   Eve 

RLANTYRE  SIMI-SIN. 
"  The  story  of  his  career  reads  like  a  '"""^'"%^^^-g^^^^^ 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.    By  Mar- 

(lARET  MOVES  BLACK.  , 

"Certaiidy  out-  of  tb"  most  charmmg  biographies  we  have 
ever  come  across.'  — Ontiwk. 

NORMAN  MACLEOD,  ByJohn  Wellwood 

■■  Its  general  pictures.iueness  is  efr,.ctive,  while  tho  criticism 
is  eminently  liljeral  and  sound."— Scots  Piclin-ial. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By  George  Salnts- 

^VR\.  .  ...  w  J" 

Mr,  Saintsbury's  miniature  is  a  gem  of  IM  k'°d^j  Oaeelle 

MUNGO  PARK.  By  T.  Banks  Maclaehlan 

■■  .Not  only  a  charming  life-story,  if  ;it  times  a  pijthftic  one, 
but  a  vivid  chapter  in  the  romance  of  Africa,  —Leeds  ilerrury. 

OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FERRIER, 
21,  Paternoster  Square,  B.C. ;  and  EdinburKh, 


The  daintiest  little  book  published  for  years. 

THE  BIBELOTS. 

A  Series  of  Reiirints  for  the  Book-lover. 

Vol.  II. — lust  published,  'is.  6d.  net. 

Size  5  in.  by  'ii  in.  bound  in  calf,  gilt  edges. 

HEKRICK^S  WOMEN,  LOVE,  and  FLOWERS. 

Uniform  with  Vol.  I.-COLERIDGE^S  TABLE  TALK 

DaUy   Teleyraph.-"  Oae  of   the  prettiest   sets   of   hooklel 

which  has  recently  exhibited  the  taste  and  skill  of  modon. 

tmbli-hers  ...v.ry  fascinating.... altogether  charming. 

NoTHK  —Either  of  theM  volumie  willbe  sent  to  any  addreee  oi 
aviirovai ihould  you  be  uwibU  to  see  il  at  your  loeol  bookielUr  a 

Recently  Published.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  fis. 

THE  DUKE'S  SERVANTS. 

By  SIDNEY  HERBERT  BL'ROIIELL, 

Author  of  "In  tho  Days  of  King  James.' 

\  Romance  ot  the  time  of  James  T,  and  Charles  I.,  introilacinE 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Stage  of  the  Period. 

SDectal/>r  — "  Mr,  Birchell  is  well  up  in  th^  social  and  literary 
hist  rv  of  the  period,  and  has  a  pleasant  wit  of  his  own, 

4(h«rt'"ni—"The  result  is  a  highly  successful  romance  of 
ge'neralinterestaodof  creditable  workmanship. 

World.—"  A  thoroughly  well  written,  humorous,  and  most 
readable  production,"  .:„„,. 

i'liiic)!.—"  A  painstaking,  loving  study  ot  the  time, 

Litrraru  H'orit.-"  Mr,  .  urch(!irs  romance  shows  a  careful 
ktiulv  of  the  age  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  place  his  plot.  The 
vilS.  life  ot"  England  in  the  days  of  the  Sl.iarts  is  prettily 
niotured  The  adventures  of  two  actons  give  a  pleiulant  glimpse 
into  the  life  of  the  playwright  Just  before  Ins  downfall  under 

'^fJiiUM*  — °'''^The  Duke's  Servants.'  a  romance  by  Siclney  Her- 
liert  Burohell,  really  Is  a  romance,  and  exceedingly  well  written 
to  boot." 


A     MOST     REMARKABLE     BOOK, 

Crown  8vo,  handsomely  hound,  (is. 

THE  STORY  of  GOSTA  BERLING 

By  SELMA  LAGERLiJF. 

Authorised  Translation  by  P.  B.  I  L.VCll. 

GxoBOE  EuEKTON  savs  in  the  Outlook:  "An  unusually  fim 

book— a  great  concepti<m  worked  out  on  onginal  lines.... Ol 

the  two  translations  before  us  we  prefer  the  version  issued  by 

"IS"/  CAroiiicle.-"  Miss  Flach  knows  Swedish  much  better 
than  Miss  Tudeer,  and  her  English  is  infinitely  supeiior, 

HOT±CE.—  Thi.i  Triinnlation  is  the  only  complete 
Translation. 

In  a  few  tliys.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth  gilt,  (Is. 

THE  MIRACLES  of  ANTICHRIST. 

By  SELMA  LAGERLOP. 
Author  ot  ■■The  Story  of  (iosta  Berling. 
Translated  Irv  P.  B.  FLACII. 
Cosiwopolis.- '■  A  niasterpiece_ot  the  highest  order^ 

Just  Published.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  68. 

AN  IMPERIAL  LOVER. 

By  M.  IMLAY  TAYLOR, 

Author  of  '■  On  the  Red  Staircase.' 
An  interesting  story  of  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  love, 
intrigue,  and    adventure     abound,    together    with    many 
remarkable  scenes  from  the  private  I'fe  of  the  great  Czar. 
Snectator  —  '  The  novel  not  only  shows  careful  and  in'elligent 
study  of   the  period,  but    it    is    skilfully    conBtructed.    well 
written,  and  thoroughly  interesting." 
^oriil.—"  A  remarkably  interesting  story. 

Sixth  Edition.    Forty-second  Thousand.  Cloth  gilt,  68. 

PENELOPE'S  EXPERIENCES 

in  SCOTLAND. 

By  Mrs.  WIGGIN. 
Pail  jr.ll  Gazette.-"  Mrs.  Wiggin  has  a  fund  of  genuine  and 
refined  humourjjiatjs  simply  irresistible 


Recently  Published.    Crown  Rvo,  cloth,  fli. 

I  AM  THE  KING. 

By  SHEl'PARD  STEVENS. 
Li  era'ure.  —  "  A   gracefully   written    romance,    in    which 
Richard  the  Lion  Heart  and  the  great  Saladiu  himse  f  are  two 

of  the  characters." .  _  ^    _ 

Recently  Published.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  «8. 

THE  KING'S  HENCHMAN  : 

A   Chronicle  of  the  Si.rleeii'h   Ceyitury. 
By  WILLIAM  HENUV  JOHNSON. 
Spectator  —"  As  a  novel  it  is  a  distinct  success.      Nothing 
lletter  has  been  recently  published  ;  at  least  in  this  country.' 

.ithemrum.—"  The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  is  well  worth 
reading.^^  


THE     LOVE-LETTERS    OF     MR.    AND     MRS. 
BROWNINa 

"ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CH  VRMING  LOVE-STORIES 
IN    THE    LANGaAGE."-Pra-^C//. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

With  2  Portraits  ana  2  FaoRimile  Letters, 
2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  21s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

AND 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT 

BARRETT. 

Academy.—"  Many  good  gifts  have  come  to  Eiiglisli  literature 
from  the  two  Brownings,  husband  and  wife,  besides  th(J8« 
poems,  which  are  their  greatest.  The  gift  of  one  s  poems  is  the 
gift  of  oneself.  But  in  a  fuller  sense  have  this  unnue  pair  now 
iiven  themselves  by  what  we  can  hut  call  the  gracious  gift  of 
these  letters.  As  their  union  was  uni(iue,  so  is  this  correspond- 
ence  unique. . ..The  letters  are  tlie  most  opulent_m  various 
interest  which  have  been  published  for  many  a  day. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  PILGRIMAGE: 

a  8tu(l,y  in  Artistic    Development.      By    J.    A. 

FULLER  MAITf.^ND.    Small  crown  Svo,  6s. 

S(.  J.ime»'»  (laeette.--  Full  of  excellent  eeme  and  wise  advice 

. . .  Both  in  Ite  theory  of  art  and  its  practical  hloW  how  to  rewh 

the  ideal,  Mr.  Maltl  ind's  h  «k  is  a  valuable  and  delightful  guide 

to  the  pilgrim  of  music." 

OUR    PRAYER    BOOK: 

GONFORMITYandGONSGIENGE 

By  the  Rev.  W.  PAGE  ROBERTS,  M,A., 
Canon  Re.-iidentiary  ot  Caiiterliiiry, 
Author  ot  "Law  and  God,"  "Liberalism  in  Re- 
ligion," &c.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
,S«47«c^«.— CONFESSION- ABSOLUTION-HOLT 
SCRIPTCRE-ATHANA8IAN  CREED- 
DAMNATION,  &o.,  &o. 
,«D«c(aloi-  -•'  Mr.  Page  Kiberts's  thoughtful  and  a'lle  sermons 
w  llweTre  sure,  he  a  source  ot  help  and  streugt  i  to  rasuy 
readers,  and  deserve  special  praise  ami  '"Pport  at  a  time  when 
the  spirit  of  comprehension,  or  to  give  it  a  higher  name,  the 
wider  "hristlauitS,  so  greatly  needs  to  lie  kept  in  oorstant 
remembrance."  

NEW  VOLUME   OP 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  UWUl  BIOGRAPHY. 

Royal  Svo,  15s.  net  in  cloth ;  or  in  half-morocco. 

marbled  edftes,  208.  net. 
VOL.LVIIL   (OBALDINI-'WAk'EPIELD)    OP 

THE  DICTIONARY  of 

NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  liy  SIDNEY  LEE. 

».»  Volume  I,  was  published  on  January  Ist,  1885, 

and  a  further  Volume  will  be  issued  Quartijrly 

until  the  completion  ot  the  Work,  whicti  will  lie 

effected  within  two  years  from  the  present  time. 

NEW    68.    NOVELS. 

Published  To-Day .—t'roivn  Svo,  6s. 

A  MODERN  MERCENARY. 

By    K.    and    HESKETU     I'RICIIARD 

(E.  and  H.  Hebon), 
AUTHORS  OF  "TAMMER'S  DUEL,"  &c, 

THE   BLACK  DOUGLAS. 

By  S.  B.  CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  CLEG  KELLY,"  "  'THE  RED  AXE." 
ic.  [Ok  April  nth. 


Just  Published.    Crown  Svo,  Illustrated,  cloth,  6i. 

RONDO. 

By   CYRII.    NORMAN. 
Spectator.—*'  A  novel  which  purports  to  throw  a  search-light 
on  the  inner  life  of  the  New  York  Stage  is  not  without  topical 
interest."  .^ . 

London  : 

GAY  &  BIRD,  22,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

Agenci/  for  Atiieriran  Books. 


GOD'S    GREETING. 

By  JOHN  GARRETT  LEIGH.^^.^^^^^ 

THE  GORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

For  APRIL.— Price  One  Shilling.— Contents: 

TllK   SIRDAR'S  CAMHL  CORPS,    Ky  Lieut.  H,  0.  B.  Ho[>. 

TIlE°sTvlfEs'ifEkHK''FrRlT-  FOLIO:  Some  Note,  and  a 

THk'aCAiTem'v  ,rf''l'i'?.Mol'K.    By  lieorge  Cahleron 
SERvfcE  MILITAI  RE  I  a  Year  with  the  Oolours.    By  I'harle. 

BOM?''wolUiS  at  the  BRIDGE:  an  American  Irish  Idyll.  By 

MnsiC^mrMA'T RrM'"NY.    Bv  J.  Cutbbsrt  Haddeo 
"fell  wiLKIN,/-  REOOROS.  ,.By«illiamT  Palmer. 
CRO.!;^s^  QUESTIONS  and   (JBOOkEO   ANSWERS.    By  « 
THE'^-tAlfvM  ACQU  ARI E."    By  John  Arthur  Barry. 
CONFERENt'E.S  on  BOOKS  and  MEN.  ,.,^kptt 

LITTLE  ANNA  MARE.    Chaps.  Ki^ID.    ByS^  B.  CrocKelt. 

London:    SMITH,    ELDER   .k    CO., 
I,'),  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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The  Literary   Week. 

The  first  message  to  the  outside  world  given  by  Mr. 
Kipling  consisted  of  the  word  "  Yes."  It  was  his  reply 
to  a  calilegram  asking  if  he  would  join  the  committee  of 
the  WiUiam  Black  Memorial  Fund.  Already  over  a  hundred 
pounds  have  been  subscribed  to  this  object,  mainly  by  per- 
sonal friends.  It  is  hoped  that  £2,000  may  eventually  be 
raised.  Meanwhile,  as  a  glance  at  our  Prize  Competition 
page  will  show,  there  is  some  indecision  about  the  most 
suitable  form  the  memorial  should  take.  The  original 
project  for  a  lifeboat  is  the  most  favoured. 


Price  Threepence. 

[Rtgisltnd  as  a  Ntmtpaptr.'\ 


A  COMMITTEE  has  been  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  and  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  are  joint  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Dr.  Qamett  with  his 
portrait  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  British 
Museum.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Hon 
Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth,  Bolney  House,  Ennismore- 
gardens,  S.W.  Dr.  Gamett  may  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a  portrait. 
We  do  not  know.  But  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are 
better  ways  of  signalising  honourable  public  service. 

The  scuffle  and  competition  of  sixpenny  and  threepenny 
magazines  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  be  relieved  by 
the  production  of  an  expensive  splendour  in  the  way  of 
magazine  literature,  under  the  editorship  of  Lady  Eandolph 
Churchill.  It  will  cost  a  physician's  fee— one  guinea,  net, 
quarterly.  Each  volume  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  it  will  be 
caUed,  wiU  contain  250  pages,  in  which  everything  (the 
prospectus  informs  us)  that  is  sumptuous  in  type,  paper, 
and  illustration,  everything  that  is  learned  and  exquisite 
m  Science  and  Art,  everything  that  is  exclusive  in  Politics 
and  Family  History,  everything  that  is  gay  and  enviable 
m  Fashions  and  Amusements,  will  confront  the  reader. 
The  very  binding  will  assume  varied  historical  and  original 
designs,  each  the  subject  of  a  "  note  "  by  Mr.  Cyril  Daven- 
port. The  names  of  annual  subscribers  will  be  printed  in 
each  number. 


The  death  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosari;  removes  a  most  indus- 
trious and  enthusiastic  student  of  English  letters.  He  was 
by  profession  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Blackburn,  but 
his  life-work  was  the  editing  of  a  long  series  of  reprints  of 
the  neglected  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  writers. 
The  Huth  Library,  with  Greene,  Nash,  Dekker  and  Gabriel 
Harney;  the  Fuller's  Worthies'  Library,  with  Donne, 
Herbert,  Vaughan,  Crashaw  and  others  ;  and  the  Chertsey 
Worthies'  Library  by  no  means  complete  the  list.  Some  of 
these  editions  have  since  been  superseded  ;  others,  printed 


by  subscription  in  exceedingly  limited  numbora,  are  nearly 
as  difficult  to  procure  as  the  originals.  Unfortunately,  for 
all  his  zeal  and  devotion.  Dr.  Grosart  was  by  no  means  a 
model  editor.  Valuable  as  his  publications  are  for  the 
biographical  and  illustrative  matt«r  which  he  spared  no 
pains  in  hunting  up,  they  are  mostly  of  little  use  to  the 
scholar.  He  was  extremely  inaccurate  and  very  imper- 
fectly equipped  as  a  critic  of  literature.  At  the  same  time 
his  devotion  to  the  chaotic  contemporary  spelling  and 
punctuation  shut  off  his  work  from  anything  like  a  popular 
success. 

» 

The  last  thing  that  Dr.  Grosart  wrote  was  an  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  Englmhe  Studien,  in  which  he  described 
a  number  of  "  literary  finds  "  unearthed  from  manuscripts 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere.  Some  years 
ago  he  issued  proposals  for  publishing  a  volume  of  this 
material,  which  was  to  include  the  poems  of  Aurelian 
Townsend  and  William  Strode  of  Christ  Church.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  scheme  should  altogether  lapse.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  his  death  also  leaves  his  sumptuous  library 
edition  of  Spenser  still  shorn  of  its  last  volume,  for  which 
subscribers  have  waited  many  years  in  vain.  Dr.  Grosart 
was  a  kindly  man,  ever  ready  to  give  and  receive  literary 
help.  For  all  the  defects  of  his  work,  lovers  of  English 
poetry  owe  him  much. 


Dr.  Knapp,  in  his  biography  of  George  Borrow,  which 
we  review  elsewhere,  regrets  that,  whereas  the  Bible 
Society's  letters  to  Borrow  exist,  Borrow's  letters  to  the 
Bible  Society  are  lost.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case; 
for  the  secretary  has  now  announced  that  most  of  them 
have  been  found.  In  the  next  edition  of  Dr.  Knapp's 
work  they  will,  we  trust,  be  printed. 


Miss  Fiona  Macleod's  new  book  will  be  published  in 
the  spring  under  the  title,  Th  Dominion  of  Bream*.  It 
will  be  akin  in  nature  to  her  Wather  of  th^  Ford,  and 
will  be  divided  into  three  sections :  tales,  legendary  and 
other,  with  a  modem  setting ;  narratives,  mainly  psycho- 
logical ;  and  tales  with  a  pagan  or  old  Celtic  setting. 

The  second  volume  of  Sir  William  W.  Hunter's  History 
of  British  India  will  be  published  in  connexion  with  the 
Centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  latter  half  of  1 900. 


The  distribution  of  books  through  unorthodox  channels 
tends  to  develop.  The  merry  newsvendor  whoee  pitch  is 
at  the  top  of  Chancery-lane  has  added  cloth  bound  six- 
penny novels  to  his  pavement  display.  Soon  we  shall  be 
called  a  nation  of  booksellers. 
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A  COPY  of  the  Stevenson  Medley  lies  before  us.  This 
voliune,  which  consists  of  certain  literary  odds  and  ends 
of  E.  L.  S.,  was  first  put  together  as  the  bonus  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  edition  of  Stevenson,  and  presented  to 
subscribers  to  that  set.  It  was  afterwards  republished  in 
an  edition  of  300  copies  and  ballotted  for,  no  price  being 
fixed,  but  ten  guineas  being  required  for  five  copies,  the 
smallest  number  any  one  could  have.  The  book  contains 
as  frontispiece  a  photograph  of  Stevenson  taken  in  1885 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne.  On  the  title-page  is  the  printer's 
mark  of  the  Davos  Press.  The  contents  are  :  A  prefatory 
note  by  Mr.  Colvin,  "  The  Charity  Bazaar,"  "  The  Light 
Keeper"  (two  poems),  "  On  the  New  Form  of  Intermittent 
Light  for  Lighthouses,"  "On  the  Thermal  Influence  of 
Forests,"  "Reflections  and  Eemarks  on  Human  Life," 
and  a  number  of  facsimiles  of  the  Davos  Press  booklets 
and  leaflets,  very  cleverly  inserted  by  a  binder's  device. 
The  volume  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus.  Some 
day  it  will  be  priceless. 

The  story  of  some  of  the  telegrams  which  were  sent 
from  persons  of  note  to  Mr.  Kipling,  and  printed  in  the 
papers  is  told  by  C.  K.  S.  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
"Now,  however,"  says  he,  "  everything  is  explained,  and 
the  explanation  excuses  an  otherwise  jarring  note  in  the 
sympathy  called  forth  by  the  illness  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  writers.  It  was  an  enterprising  New  York 
Sunday  paper  that  rained  down  prepaid  cablegrams  upon 
these  numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  could  scarcely 
do  otherwise  than  answer  them,  and  one  or  two  may  be 
excused  if,  in  the  hurry  of  answering,  they  sent  messages 
that  were  not  in  the  very  best  taste." 

Mb.  Henley's  literary  causerie  has  not  yet  begun  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine ;  but  in  the  April  number  Mr.  G.  S. 
Street,  who  is  also  to  supply  a  monthly  dissertation— on 
men  and  things— makes  his  bow.  "  From  a  London 
Attic  "  is  his  title  ;  but  that  is  only  Mr.  Street's  amusing 
way.  No  one  would  be  less  comfortable  in  an  attic  than 
himself.  Beginnings  are  always  difficult,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Street  must  not  be  judged  too  hardly ;  but  his  first 
instalment  is  truly  rather  thin.  His  illustrator  is  Mr. 
S.  H.  Sime,  who  grows  steadily  stronger.  In  these 
thumbnail  drawings  there  is  a  remarkable  fancy  at  work ; 
but  in  illustrations  to  a  story  called  "The  King's 
Taster,"  elsewhere  in  the  same  number,  Mr.  Sime  proves 
himself  a  fine  imaginative  draughtsman. 

The  instructions  to  critics  and  spectators,  printed  on  the 
programme  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  new  play,  "  Cfesar  and 
Cleopatra,"  which  has  just  been  acted  for  copyright  pur- 
poses, are  amusing.  Thus :  "  The  play  follows  history  as 
closely  as  stage  exigencies  permit.  Critics  should  consult 
Manetho  and  the  Egyptian  Monuments,  Herodotus,  Dio- 
dorus,  Strabo  (Book  17),  Plutarch,  Pomponius  Mela, 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  Appion  of  Alexandria,  and,  perhaps,  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  Ordinary  spectators,  if  unfamiliar 
with  the  ancient  tongues,  may  refer  to  Mommsen,  Warde- 
Fowler,  Mr.  St.  George  Stock's  Introduction  to  the  1898 
Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  and 
Murray's  Mandbook  for  Egypt.  Many  of  these  authorities 
have   consulted  their   imaginations,   more   or  less.     The 


author  has  done  the  same."    In  the  caste  the  age  of  Caesar 
is  given  as  fifty-four  and  of  Cleopatra  sixteen. 


A  LITTLE  while  ago  we  gave  a  list  of  some  of  the  English 
words  which  are  now  in  constant  use  in  France.  The 
contra  account  has  again  been  drawn  up  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  after  its  annual  custom,  and  we  find  that  in  1898 
only  on  95  days  out  of  the  313  have  the  Times''  leaders 
been  free  from  French  and  other  alien  phrases.  Altogether, 
255  different  foreign  expressions  have  been  used  by  the 
Times'  leader-writers  durin  g  the  year,  chose  jugie  figuring 
31  times,  dossier  14  times,  Aiisgleich  18  times,  communique 

6  times,    hinterland    23    times,    regime    14    times,    status 

7  times,  status  quo  9  times,  personnel  6  times,  bordereau 
27  times,  and  likin  14  times.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Dreyfus  Case  is  much  to  blame. 

Mr.  Eichaed  Haeding  Davis,  who  is  now  in  England, 
recently  tried  an  interesting  experiment.  He  sent  letters 
to  America  by  Boy  Messenger  instead  of  by  post,  in  order 
to  —  well,  to  win  a  bet.  The  boy  engaged  was  one 
Jaggers,  a  sharp  lad  whom  Mr.  Davis  had  reason  to  trust. 
When  asked,  he  expressed  no  surprise — Chiswick ,  or 
Chicago,  Bloomsbury  or  Boston,  it  was  all  one  to  him — 
and  said  he  would  be  ready  when  Mr.  Davis  was.  He  is 
now  on  his  return  journey.  In  New  York  Jaggers  was 
feted,  and  his  printed  opinion  is  that  that  city  is  "all 
right,"  but  there  should  be  better  tea  in  it.  Mr.  Davis's 
books,  he  said,  have  hitherto  been  neglected  in  London, 
but  probably  "  wiU  be  read  now."  "  Now "  is  good. 
Jaggers  suggests  Gallagher,  one  of  Mr.  Davis's  best 
characters,  not  only  by  name  and  age,  but  also  by 
shrewdness. 


A  LiiTLE  collection  of  the  letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford 
has  just  been  published.  To  this  we  shall  return  again, 
but  here  we  quote  the  following  testimony  of  an  English 
merchant  to  the  preachers  of  St.  Andrews  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  :  "  I  came  to  Irvine,  and  heard  a  well- 
favoured,  proper  old  man  [David  Dickson],  with  a  long 
beard,  and  that  man  showed  me  all  my  heart.  Then  I 
went  to  St.  Andrews,  where  I  heard  a  sweet,  majestic- 
looking  man  [E.  Blair],  and  he  showed  me  the  majesty 
of  God.  After  him  I  heard  a  little  fair  man  [Eutherford], 
and  he  showed  me  the  loveliness  of  Christ."  English 
merchants  do  not  write  like  that  now. 


The  story  of  how  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  successful  play, 
"  The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula,"  came  to  be  staged  at 
all  is  told  in  the  New  York  Bookman  :  "  One  day  during 
his  visit  to  America  over  a  year  ago,  Anthony  Hope  was 
combating  an  argument  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Eussell,  the  New 
York  publisher,  that  he  had  a  knack  for  the  stage.  Mr. 
Eussell  was  trying  to  persuade  him  to  dramatise  Hiipert  oj 
Hentzau  himself,  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
playwright.  Just  to  convince  Mr.  EusseU  that  he  was 
mistaken,  Anthony  Hope  said  he  would  hunt  up  '  a  sad 
Uttle  thing,'  that  he  had  attempted  and  in  disgust  had 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  his  trunk.  '  The  Adventure  of 
the  Lady  Ursula'  was  put  yo,  rehearsal  the  next  day." 
The  vest  eyerj^one  knows. 
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Under  tho  title  Catherine  Morland  a  French  translation 
of  Jane  Austen's  Northanger  Abbey  has  just  been  published. 
The  translator  is  M.  Folix  Fonolon. 


In  a  recent  prize  competition  originated  by  La  Lecture 
(Geneva),  a  journal  for  librarians,  the  winning  list  of 
"thirty-three  novels  suitable  for  a  boy's  library"  con- 
tained the  names  of  twelve  British  and  American  authors. 
They  are  represented  by  Scott  (twice),  Swift,  Miss  Yonge, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Dean  Farrar,  Mrs.  Wood,  Miss  Alcott,  Mayne 
Eeid,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  Miss  Mont- 
gomery. It  seems  strange  to  find  Stevenson  unrepre- 
sented ;  and,  among  living  authors,  Mr.  Ilenty. 


The  first  chapters  of  Tolstoy's  new  novel.  Resurrection, 
will  begin  to  appear  next  Saturday,  the  25th,  in  French, 
German,  American,  and  English  papers  simultaneously. 
The  first  rights  of  publication  in  this  country  have  been 
granted  to  the  Clarion. 

A  YEAR  or  so  ago,  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember, 
a  firm  of  photographers,  wishing  to  include  Walter 
Savage  Landor  in  a  series  of  eminent  authors,  asked  us 
to  forward  a  letter  from  them  to  him  asking  for  a  sitting. 
And  now  the  Chronicle  states  that  a  well-known  firm  or 
London  music  publishers  received  a  few  days  ago  a  lette, 
from  the  organist  of  a  church  in  New  London,  Connecticut 
preferring  the  following  request:  "Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  how  a  letter  will  reach  Mr.  Ben  Jonson, 
author  of  song  words,  '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes '  ?  " 


A  NEW  series  of  Mr.  Dooley's  utterances  is  in  prepara- 
tion in  America.  The  title  will  be  Mr.  Booleij  in  the  Hearts 
of  Jlis  Countrymen.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Booley  in  Peace  and 
in  War  is,  in  America,  in  its  fortieth  thousand. 


The  readers  of  Literature  in  America  have  been  playing 
the  Academy  game,  with  the  result  that  of  the  thirty-three 
Immortals  already  decided  upon  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  comes 
out  first,  and  Prof.  Fiske  and  Mark  Twain  are  bracketed 
for  second  place.  This  is  the  list,  though  not  perhaps  in 
its  final  form  : 
W.  D.  Howells. 
Johu  Fiske. 
Mark  Twain. 
Thomas  Bttiley  Aldrioh. 
CharloH  Dudley  Warner. 
Bret  Harte. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
Heury  James. 
George  W.  Cable. 
John  Burroughs. 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
Bronson  Howard. 
Bliss  Carman. 


Margaret  Delsnd. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Henry  M.  Alden. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward. 

Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Henry  B.  Fuller. 

Mrs.  Annie  T.  Slosson. 

Joel  Chandler  Han-is. 

John  C.  Van  Dyck. 

Henry  E.  Erehbiel. 

Lafcadio  Heam, 
Owen  Wister. 
There  are  several  notable  omissions  from  the  above  list 
which  will  probably  strike  readers  at  once.     But  that  is  a 
pecuUarity  of  the  Academy  game. 


"The  Art  of  William  Morris"  will  form  the  aubject  of 
the  Ea»ter  Number  of  the  Art  Journal.  The  monograph 
will  be  written  by  Mr.  I^ewis  F.  Day,  and  illustrated  by 
fifty  designs  and  other  works,  among  them  examples  of 
stained  glass,  tapestries,  carpets,  siUqs,  curtain  fabrics, 
chintzes,  wall-papers,  tiles,  embroideries,  and  deoora- 
tions.  T 


The  dedication  of  Miss  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler's  new 
novel,  A  Double  Thread,  runs  thus : 

If,  in  the  circle  of  my  friendii,  there  be 
One  who  will  take  this  volume,  writ  by  me. 

And  not  on  all  its  imperfections  look, 
But  rather  see  the  pathos  and  the  wit 
Which  I  have  tried,  yet  failed,  to  put  in  it 

To  her  (or  him)  I  dediotte  my  book. 

It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  so  unusual  a  name  as 
Mesurier  should  be  found  in  two  novels  in  one  week— 
Miss  Fowler's  A  Double  Thread  and  Mr.  Le  Gallieone's 
Young  Lives, 


We  said  something  last  week  about  the  case  for  the 
writers  of  introductions  to  standard  books,  as  against 
superfine  critics  who  deprecate  the  practice.  In  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  introduction  to  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels,  in 
Messrs.  Macmillan's  edition,  he  states  the  situation  veiy 
clearly  and  well.    Thus : 

One  of  the  cariosities  of  modern  criticism  is  a  marked 
impatience  of  new  prefaces  to  old  books.  Considered  from 
one  side  only,  the  objection  is  intelligible.  To  the  critic 
who  can  do  without  it,  an  introduction  has  no  value  ;  and 
if,  in  addition,  it  is  inept  and  uninspired,  he  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  complaining  that  its  hfeless  bulk  should  be  obtruded 
between  the  work  and  his  nobihty.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  assuming  it  to  be  capable  and  instructed,  it  is  surely 
a  mistake  to  conclude  because  one  exceptionally-gifted 
reader  findj  it  superfluous  that  it  is  not  required  by  other 
people.  The  theory  of  its  uselessness  can  only  be  supported 
by  supposing  that  everyone  comes  to  a  fresh  reprint  of  a 
classic  as  well  equipped  as  some  particular  critic — in  other 
word^,  that  all  the  world  is  so  familiar  with  every  existing 
introduction  to  the  masterpiece  concerned  as  to  make  any 
additional  "preliminary  matter"  a  mere  impeitinence. 
This  is  a  palpable  error ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  critical  omniscience  would  claim  so  much.  The  truth 
is,  that  such  a  book — unless  bought  solely  for  some  acci- 
deutal  difference,  as  furmit,  illustrations,  type,  or  paper— 
nearly  always  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  large  percentage 
of  its  public  for  the  first  time,  and  any  preface  which  it 
contains  is  as  new  to  its  new  readers  as  if  the  volume  had 
never  before  had  its  literary  gentleman  usher. 

But  tho  literary  gentleman  usher  must,  of  couree,  do  his 
work  well — that  is  understood. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Birmingham  Oautte  writes, 
apropos  of  our  article  on  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  last  week : 
"Your  pleasant  notice  of  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  and  the 
notice  in  the  Academy  mention  his  literary  work  as  dating 
from  IS'io.  May  I  mention  that  in  1852  a  series  of  twelve 
sonnets  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  published  and 
much  admired  at  Cambridge  ?    In  Dr.  Harf  s  Life  and 
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Zttteriwe  find:  *A  man  named  Evans  has  publisl  ed  a 
more  than  respectable  set  of  sonnets  on  the  Duke's 
death.' " 


Bibliographical. 

I  WONDER  whether  the  performance  at  St.  George's  Hall 
on  Monday  evening  has  caused  any  special  demand  for 
copies  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  tragedy,  "  Locrine  "  ?  The  work, 
published  originally  in  1887,  reached  a  second  edition  in 
1896,  after  rather  a  long  interval.  When  will  the  third 
come  ?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  a 
little-bought  poet,  and  that  this  is  so,  largely,  if  not 
mainly,  because  his  books  are  issued  and  maintained  at 
such  (comparatively)  high  prices.  People  cannot  afford 
such  sums  nowadays.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne should  sanction  the  publication  of  a  much  cheaper 
edition  of  his  works,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Those 
works  are  numerous  and  make  a  library  in  themselves. 
The  verse,  I  am  sure,  would  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  the  bulkier  tragedies,  such  as  "  Bothwell ")  sell  much 
better  at  a  low  price  than  it  does  now  at  a  high.  Why 
not  try  the  experiment  with  the  lyrical  volumes,  at  any 
rate? 

The  claim  made  by  Sir  Frederick  PoUock  (in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Sir  M.  Grant-Duff  in  his  Notes  from  a  Diary)  to 
the  joke  about  "  stroking  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  by  way  of 
pleasing  the  Dean  and  Chapter,"  raises  a  curious  point  in 
chronology.  Lady  Holland's  Life  of  her  father,  in  which 
the  joke  (as  we  all  remember)  is  ascribed  to  Sydney  Smith) 
was  first  published  in  1855.  Now,  as  Sir  F.  Pollock  was 
bom  (accorling  to  Who^s  Who)  in  1845,  it  is  clear  that 
he  must  have  uttered  the  witticism  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  or  else  how  could  it  have  got  into  Lady 
Holland's  book  ?  Moreover,  it  must  have  achieved  a  wide 
circulation,  or  it  could  not  have  come  to  be  attributed  so 
soon  to  Sydney  Smith.  We  can  reconcile  the  two-fold 
origin  of  the  mot  only  by  assuming  that  Sydney  Smith 
made  it  first  and  Sir  P.  PoUock  (quite  independently,  of 
course)  afterwards. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  must  have  been  surprised  when, 
reading  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Grosart,  we  read  also  that  he 
was  then  only  a  few  years  over  sixty.  He  had  done  such 
an  immense  amount  of  solid  (though  not  always  fruitful) 
work  that  we  had  thought  of  him,  I  fancy,  as  older  than 
he  was.  What  a  typical  Dryasdust !  yet  how  enthusiastic, 
how  laborious!  The  serious  student  of  English  literature 
must  needs  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  many  careful  re- 
prints. Yet  to  how  many  English  people  was  he  known 
even  by  name  ?  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  once  wrote  a  ballade 
with  the  refrain,  "I  am  not  in  Men  of  the  Time."  It  is 
significant  of  much  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Dr.  Grosart 
in  Who's  Who. 

Permit  me  to  supply  a  brief  supplement  to  the  account 
of  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans's  literary  career  which  appeared 
in  last  week's  Academy.  On  at  least  one  occasion  Dr. 
Evans  sought  fame  as  a  dramatist.  That  was  when  he 
prepared  an  adaptation  of  Pailleron's  "Le  Monde  oil  I'on 
s'ennuie,"  and  brought  it  out  at  first  at  Bournemouth  and 
afterwards  at  the  Gaiety,  London,  under  the  title  of 
"  Culture."  This  was  in  1884-85.  At  the  Gaiety,  I  regret 
to  add,  the  pby  (in  which  Dr.  Evans  had  collaborated 


with  Mr.  Frank  Evans)  was  not  a  success — a  result  partly 
due,  I  have  always  thought,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
representation. 

The  world  knows  next  to  nothing  of  its  greatest  women. 
Here  is  a  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Anna  Sewell  who  has  written  a 
book  which  has  been  sold  by  the  thousands  of  thousands  ; 
and  yet  I,  who  call  myself,  forsooth,  a  bookman,  have 
never  read,  have  never  even  seen,  that  masterpiece !  Is 
it  not  monstrous  (as  Hamlet  says)  that  Black  Beauty  : 
the  Autohiography  of  a  Horse,  should  have  been  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  world  ever  since  1877  (that  seems  to  have 
been  its  date  of  birth),  and  that  I  should  be  none  the 
better  for  it !  So  far  as  I  know.  Black  Beauty  is  Miss 
(or  Mrs.)  Anna  Sewell's  single  achievement.  She  has  not 
had  the  literary  fecundity  of  her  not  less  popular  namesake, 
Elizabeth  Missing  Sewell,  of  whom  even  I  have  heard. 

Talking  of  Miss  E.  M.  Sewell,  who  is  in  her  eighty-fifth 
year,  I  am  led  to  think  of  another  "  grand  old  lady  "  of 
literature — Miss  C.  M.  Yonge.  I  have  on  my  table,  fresh 
from  her  still  active  pen,  the  ninth  series  of  her  well- 
known  Campos  from  English  History,  the  first  series  of 
which  made  its  ajipearance  just  thirty  years  ago.  Miss 
Sewell  possibly  regards  Miss  Yonge  as  quite  a  youthful 
person,  for  Miss  Yonge  is  only  in  her  seventy-sixth  year. 

Though  Miss  Florence  Marryat  is  known  to  thousands 
as  a  very  fertile  novelist,  not  many  of  those  thousands,  I 
suspect,  are  aware  that  she  has  for  a  good  many  years 
had  associations  with  the  stage.  I  have  a  dim  recollec- 
tion of  having  myself  seen  and  heard  her  (in  the  provinces) 
in  one  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  operas  ;  and  now  I  note  that 
80  recently  as  last  week  she  appeared  as  an  actress  in  a 
play  of  which  she  is  part  author.  The  play  was  "  The 
Gamekeeper,"  and  the  theatre  that  of  Kilbum,  N.W. 
Miss  Marryat's  daughter  Eva  was  a  professional  player ; 
she  likewise  have  I  seen  and  heard  upon  the  boards. 

Mr.  Redway's  reference  to  certain  contributions  by  Mr. 
Alfred  E.  T.  Watson  to  the  pages  of  London  Society  in  the 
early  sixties  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Watson  was  generally 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  some  critical  essays  on  con- 
temporary dramatists  which  figured  in  that  magazine  at 
the  same  period.  They  were  signed,  I  fancy,  "Peyton 
Wrey."  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Watson  ever  published  them 
in  book  form,  and  probably  they  would  not  now  represent 
the  mature  opinions  of  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Standard. 

It  is  curious  that  we  should  be  so  badly  off  for  English 
Lives  of  Robespierre.  That  by  George  Henry  Lewes, 
which  is  so  soon  to  be  re-issued,  came  out  in  1849,  just 
half  a  century  ago !  However,  its  republication  at  this 
moment  is  acceptable,  for  it  will  help  to  correct  the  popular 
impression  of  Robespierre  as  only  a  bloodthirsty  monster, 
and  will  show  that  M.  Sardou  has  historical  justification 
for  the  much  more  engaging  portrait  of  Robespierre  which 
(it  is  understood)  he  has  drawn  for  us  in  the  work  we  are 
all  of  us  looking  forward  to. 

I  find  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Herman  described  by  a  literary 
paper  as  "joint  author,  with  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  of 
'  The  Silver  King  '  and  '  Claudian.'  "  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Herman  and  Mr.  Jones  joined  in  the  production  of 
"The  Silver  King,"  but  in  the  case  of  "Claudian"  Mr. 
Herman's  collaborator  was  not  Mr.  Jones,  but  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wills.  The  Bookworm. 
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Six-Foot-Three. 

Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  George  Borrow.  By 
William  I.  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  Lli.D.  Two  vola.  (Murray. 
328.) 

A  l,.\l)  who  twenty  tougtit'H  can  talk, 

And  sixty  miluH  a  day  lau  walk  ; 

Driuk  at  a  draught  a  piut  of  rum, 

And  then  be  neither  sick  nor  duiub  ; 

Can  tune  a  song  and  make  a  verse. 

Anil  deeds  of  Northern  kings  rehearse ; 

Who  never  will  forsake  his  friend 

While  he  his  bony  fist  can  bend  ; 

And,  though  averse  to  brawl  and  strife, 

Will  fight  a  Dutchman  with  a  knife  ; 

O  that  is  just  the  lad  for  me. 

And  such  is  honest  six-foot-three. 

Sucli  W118  the  autobiography  in  little  which.  George  Borrow 
wrote  of  himself  in  1821,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
ago,  and  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  Dr.  Knapp'e  eight 
hundred  large  pages  do  not  add  much  to  it.     Of  Sorrow's 


OKOUUK   llOUROW. 
¥rom  the  Pitlure  in  Ihe  Possession  of  John  Hurrai). 

writings,  their  inception  and  progress,  of  his  travels  and 
vicissitudes,  of  his  friends  and  enmities,  we  are  told  much. 
But  tho  kernel  of  the  matter,  the  man  himself,  eludes  us. 
The  work,  in  fact,  is  more  an  exaggerated  bibliography 
than  a  biography  :  for  the  books  are  in  tlie  foreground 
and  the  man  in  the  back.  It  is  odd  that  so  keen  a 
partisan  as  Dr.  Knapp,  who  has  literally  devoted  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  should  he  so  weak  on  the  human  side  of  his  hero. 
But  so  it  is.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Knapp  never  saw  his  hero, 
and  therefore  could  hardly  describe  him  from  life ;  yet  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  biographer  to  attempt  to  reproduce  ms  man. 
Dr.  Knapp  makes  no  such  attempt. 


From  a  truthful  Life  of  Borrow,  Dr. 
believe,  all  mystery  must  evaporate.  Bonoirl 
we  see  him  in  Lavengro,  waa  one  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
hear  too  much.  He  fascinates  at  every  turn.  His  mystery, 
his  native  freemasonry,  his  faculty  for  alighting  upon 
curious  incidents  and  odd  people,  his  indomitable  gift  of 
picturesqueness,  which  never  de8erte<l  him,  his  open-air 
enthusiasms,  his  passion  for  hobbies  so  dissimilar  as 
tisticuifs  and  philology,  his  intimacy  with  gypsiee  and 
munlerers  (he  was  the  close  friend  of  two  murderers  of 
renown — Ilaggart  and  Thurtoll),  his  love  of  horses,  his 
strength  and  majestic  height,  his  delicate  white  hands, 
his  hatreds  and  spites,  his  strange  lonelineaaea  and 
stranger  companionships,  his  mysterious  absences  and 
meteoric  presences  —  everything  about  him  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  especially, 
perhaps,  of  the  young.  English  literature  does  not  wjn- 
tain  a  more  attractive  iig^ire.  Hence  the  interest  which 
these  pages  of  Dr.  Knapp's  are  certain  to  excite,  but  not, 
perhaps,  to  satisfy.  A  ju<liciou8  blend  of  Lttrengro  and 
Dr.  Knapp  would  have  made  a  book  of  the  highest  literary 
value.  Alas  !  Lavengro  is  absent,  and  if  we  want  the  blend 
we  must  make  it  ourselves  All  the  mystical,  unreal  light 
has  ceased  to  play  upon  our  hero  ;  and  that  portion  of  him 
which  is  revealed  in  these  pages  is  not  particularly  attractive, 
and  certainly  not,  however  Dr.  Knapp  would  have  us  believe 
it,  lovable.  No  biographer,  however,  could  make  him  that. 
We  will  admire  Borrow  through  thick  and  thin,  but  to  love 
him  is  difficult.     Nor  did  he  want  love. 

Of  Borrow  the  man  we  should  have  in  all  these  pages 
no  glimpse  at  all  were  it  not  for  a  scrap  or  two  of  remi- 
niscence written  by  other  persons  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Knapp. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  account  of  Borrow  in  1854  (aged 
fifty-one),  as  written  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  R.  P.  Berkeley, 
Vicar  of  St.  Cleer  in  (Cornwall,  near  the  Borrows'  ancestral 
home: 

He  must  have  been,  I  should  say,  full  six  feet  four  inches 
in  height— II  vury  well-built  man,  with  somewhat  of  a 
military  carriage ;  snow-white  hair  ;  dark,  strongly  luarknd 
eyebrows ;  his  countenance  (ileasiug,  betokening  calm  firn. 
npss,  self-confidence,  and  a  mind  under  control,  though 
capable  of  passion.  His  frame  was  without  heaviness,  but 
evidently  very  powerful.  His  hands  were  small  for 
his  size,  beautifully  formed,  and  very  white.  He  was  very 
vain  of  his  hands,  which  he  used  to  say  h«  derived  from 
his  mother,  who  was  of  Huguenot  extraction.  He  was, 
when  in  the  vein,  a  delightful  talker.  It  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  effect  of  his  appearance  if  I  recount  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  on  his  first  visit  at  the  Vicarage. 
My  eldest  son,  then  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age, 
having  been  introduced,  stood  with  eyes  fixed  on  him  for 
some  moments,  and  then  without  speaking  left  the  apart- 
ment. He  passed  into  the  room  where  his  mother  was 
engaged  with  some  ladies,  and  cried  out,  "  Well,  mother, 
that  M  a  man."  He  could  find  no  other  words  to  express 
his  admiration.  The  child's  enthusiasm  evidently  delighted 
Borrow,  who,  from  all  I  saw  of  him,  I  should  judge  to 
have  been  singularly  alive  to,  and  grateful  for,  tokens  of 
affection. 

We  soon  came  to  delight  in   bis  society.      He  often 

dropped  in  of  an  evening,  when  he  would,  after  tea,  lit  in 

the  centre  of  a  group  before  the  fire  with  bis  hands  on  his 

knees — his  favtiurite  ix)sition — pouring  forth  tales  of  the 

scenes  he  had   witnessed  in  his  wanderings — sometimes 

among  the   gypsies  of  Spain,  sometimes  among  those  of 

England.     Then  he  would  suddenly  spring  from  hia  seat 

and  walk  to  and  fro  the  room  in  sUence :  amm  he  would 

clap  his  hands  and  sing  a  gyjwy  song,  or  perchance  would 

chant  forth  a  translation   of   some  Viking  poem;   after 

which  he  would  sit  down  again  and  chat  about  his  father, 

whose   memory  he   revered  as  he  did  his  mother's ;  and 

finally  he  would  recount  some  tale  of  suffering  or  sorrow 

with  deep  pathos — his  voice  being  capable  of  expressing 

triumphant  joy  or  the  profoundest  sadness. 

Without  that  description  of  Borrow  in  later  life  we  should 

be  nowhere,  and  it  is  fortimate  that  Dr.  Knapp  was  able 

to  obtain  it.     And  this  passage,  in  a  letter  from  Haafeldt, 

a  Danish  friend  whom  Borrow  met  in  St.  Petersburg,  is 
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also  illuminating :  "Do  you  still  sing  when  you  are  in 
good  humour  ?  Doubtless  you  are  not  troubled  with  many 
friends  to  visit  you,  for  you  are  not  of  the  sort  who  are 
easily  understood,  nor  do  you  care  to  have  everyone 
understand  you  ;  you  prefer  to  have  people  call  you 
gray  and  let  you  gae."  That  was  Borrow  to  the  life : 
he  preferred  to  have  people  call  him  gray  and  let  him 
gae. 

Dr.  Knapp's  conception  of  the  duties  of  Sorrow's 
biographer  differs  from  our  own.  He  seems  to  hold  that 
Borrow  having  written  his  own  intimate  life,  principally  in 
Lavengro  and  The  Romany  Rye,  and  elsewhere  in  his  other 
books,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  do  it  again.  The 
following  passage  explains  his  view  : 

No  truer  books  were  ever  penned  than  The  Bible  in  Spain 
and  Lavengro— Romany  Rye.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
them,  if  you  have  the  key.  And  what  is  the  key  ? — only 
Sympathy !  Believe  them  and  read  and  weep  and  feel. 
Believe  them  and  then  investigate.  Investigate  the  times 
in  which  Borrow  lived  and  wandered  and  struggled  and 
wrought,  as  the  First  Volume  of  this  work  will  show.  Not 
in  the  public  documents  of  civil  history,  but  in  out-of-the- 
way  pamphlets,  obscure  handbooks,  local  almanacs,  rural 
newspapers,  and  old  magazines — ^all  long  ago  obsolete  and 
now  despised,  found  on  the  twopenny  shelf  of  country 
bookstalls  on  market  days.  That  is  where  I  met  Lavengro 
and  Romany  Rye  and  rejoiced  to  find  them  true.  There  I 
found  the  author  of  them  to  be  no  banshee,  no  brownie, 
no  mystery  at  all.  The  bretima — the  haze  of  Galicia — the 
forerunner  of  corjise-candles,  witches,  and  all  the  "  fair 
family"  of  Celtic  mythology — fades  into  thin  air  under 
the  microscope  of  honest  inspection,  and  untiring  search  in 
letters,  registers,  records,  newspapers,  poll-books,  army 
lists,  and  all  the  forgotten  dust-heaps  of  shop  and  attic. 

Tet  a  man's  mind  cannot  exceed  itself.  If  it  produces  an 
effect  of  mystery,  mystery  must  first  belong  to  it.  Borrow 
is  not  accounted  for  by  an  array  of  local  papers  and  old 
memorandum  books.  The  best  way,  then,  to  consider 
these  two  volumes  is  as  a  companion,  a  handbook,  to 
Lavengro  and  I'he  Romany  Rye.  But  it  is  not  the  best 
result  of  so  much  loving  care  and  patience  as  Dr.  Knapp 
has  bestowed.  He  should  have  re-created  Borrow  for  us  ; 
have  set  him  four-square  to  the  wind  on  the  heath; 
incorporating  passages  from  his  works  where  needful  to 
add  vivid  picturesqueness  to  his  narrative. 

Dr.  Knapp  is  the  sturdiest,  staunchest  champion  a  man 
could  have.  He  will  allow  nothing  to  be  said  against  his 
hero.  Miss  Martineau  dared  to  record  the  fact  that  when 
Norwich  heard  that  George  Borrow  had  been  appointed 
an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  there  was  one  burst  of 
laughter  from  all  who  remembered  his  early  days. 
Probably  it  was  so  :  human  nature  is  like  that ;  human 
nature  dislikes  conversions  of  any  kind,  and  always  looks 
on  ironically  when  they  occur.  But  Dr.  Knapp  is  furious ; 
he  attributes  Miss  Martineau's  remark  to  the  venom  of 
a  provincial  blue-stocking,  and  quotes  a  passage  from 
a  letter  of  Borrow  to  his  mother  by  way  of  comment  on 
the  incident:  "The  Eussians  do  not  know  as  much  as  the 
English,  but  they  have  not  their  fiendish,  spiteful  dis- 
positions." If  Miss  Martineau  disliked  Borrow,  Borrow 
disliked  her  brother,  the  great  Unitarian,  more.  The 
cause  was  sufficient  for  so  inflammable  and  unreasonable 
a  creature.  Dr.  Martineau,  when  Borrow's  schoolfellow 
at  the  Norwich  Grammar  School — probably  liis  only 
schoolfellow  still  living — was  once  told  off  to  "horse" 
George  while  the  master  administered  a  thrashing.  It 
was  no  fault  of  James  Martineau  that  he  was  chosen  thus 
to  officiate,  nor  can  the  experience  have  been  pleasant ; 
but  Borrow  neither  forgave  nor  forgot.  Years  afterwards 
he  left  a  party  in  a  hurry  rather  than  meet  this  object  of 
his  rancour.  We  hasten  to  add  that  we  do  not  for  one 
moment  wish  to  blame  Borrow  for  his  feeling  in  the 
matter :  he  was  as  God  made  him,  and  he  had  all  the 
qualities  of  his  defects.  Without  these  unswerving  preju- 
dices, he  would  have  written  much  tamer  books. 


Another  lady  who  comes  within  Dr.  Knapp's  scorn  is  Miss 
Frances  Power  Cobbe,  a  neighbour  of  Borrow  at  Bromp- 
ton.  In  Miss  Cobbe's  autobiography  are  descriptions  of 
Borrow's  flighty  ways  in  his  old  age,  his  contradictory 
methods  of  conversation,  his  little  tempers  and  crotchets. 
Miss  Cobbe's  "  usual  bitterness  and  injustice "  is  Dr. 
Knapp's  phrase  in  referring  to  these  passages ;  and  else- 
where he  credits  her  with  "  the  harmless  poignancy  of  her 
sex."  But,  if  he  doubts  them  or  dislikes  to  see  them  in 
print,  why  does  he  reproduce  them  ?  To  object  to  Miss 
Cobbe's  narration,  and  then  to  give  it  fresh  publicity,  is 
illogical,  unless  he  has  means  of  refutation.  But  whereas 
Miss  Cobbe  knew  Borrow,  and  writes  with  every  sign  of 
voraciousness,  Dr.  Knapp  did  not  come  on  the  field  until 
Borrow  was  no  more.  Either  the  passage  should  have 
been  quoted  without  atrabilious  comment,  or  left  out.  If 
Dr.  Knapp  were  less  of  a  partisan  and  more  of  a  biographer 
he  would  recognise  the  truth  of  the  account.  Borrow  was 
often  a  difficidt,  wrong-headed  man,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  blink  the  fact.  Indeed,  Dr.  Knapp  quotes  a  corre- 
spondence about  a  dog  which  is  proof  enough  that  the 
author  of  Lavengro  was  awkward  to  live  with.  Many  great 
men  are. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  blemishes  and  omissions,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  Dr.  Knapp's  volumes  are  duU.  They  are  not, 
but  compression  and  concentration  would  have  made  them 
far  more  interesting.  We  miss  so  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  good  biography  :  the  temperate,  all-round  view  of 
the  subject,  the  quiet  progress,  the  occasional  pauses  for 
breathing  time,  the  anecdotage.  Dr.  Knapp  never  attempts 
to  bring  his  readers  into  intimacy  with  Borrow  by  means 
of  anecdotes  of  him,  of  which  several  are  extant,  and 
probably  authenticated.  None  are  given  here.  And  of 
Whewell,  who  has  been  alleged  to  be  the  original  of 
the  Flaming  Tinman,  there  is  not  a  word.  Nor  is  there 
much  correspondence,  for  Borrow  did  not  mix  much  with 
other  men  of  letters  or  persons  of  note.  He  went  his  own 
way,  head  first,  little  amenable  to  the  wishes  of  others. 
Such  natures  do  not  receive  many  letters.  The  circum- 
stance does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  Borrow's  character, 
but  it  makes  his  biography  somewhat  unusual  among  lives 
of  literary  men.  He  met  authors  now  and  then,  but  they 
made  him  unhappy.  He  was  too  much  a  man  of  action 
and  free  thought  to  care  for  mere  writers.  His  own  literary 
work  was  always  based  upon  personal  action  and  privation. 
Without  some  foundation  in  fact  he  was  helpless :  his 
method  was  to  take  a  real  incident  and  bring  to  it  his 
power  for  "  toning-up "  and  his  wonderful  gift  of 
dramatic  force,  by  which  he  made  it  live  again  and 
invested  it  with  mystery.  Everything  he  wrote  about 
he  had  first  seen :  he  did  not,  as  most  story-tellers  do, 
evolve  it  from  within.  Hence  the  company  of  most  story- 
tellers and  bookmen  was  not  sought  by  him,  however  much 
they  might  have  desired  that  of  himself.  His  best  literary 
friend  in  his  prime  was  Eichard  Ford,  author  of  The  Hand- 
hooh  for  Travellers  in  Spain,  and  a  man  of  an  independence 
not  inferior  to  Borrow's  own.  To  Ford's  advice  much  of 
the  excellence  of  Borrow's  books  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
buted. The  letters  quoted  by  Dr.  Knapp  are  splendidly 
direct  and  sensible.  Here  is  one  bearing  upon  The  Bible 
in  Spain : 

My  advice  again  and  again  is  to  avoid  all  tine  writing, 
all  descriptions  of  mere  scenery  and  trivial  events.  What 
the  world  wants  are  racy,  real,  genuine  scenes,  and  the 
more  out  of  the  way  the  better.  Poetry  is  utterly  to  be 
avoided.  If  Apollo  were  to  come  down  from  heaven,  John 
Murray  would  not  take  his  best  manuscript  as  a  gift. 
Stick  to  yourself,  to  what  you  have  seen,  and  the  people 
you  have  mixed  with.  The  more  you  give  us  of  odd 
Jewish  people  the  better.  .  .  .  Avoid  tvords,  stick  to  deeds. 
Never  think  of  how  you  ex^irrss  yourself  ;  for  good  matter 
must  tell,  and  no  fine  writing  will  make  bad  matter  good. 
Don't  be  afraid  that  what  you  may  not  think  good  will  not 
be  thought  so  by  others.  It  often  happens  just  the 
reverse.  .  .  .  Give  us  adventure,  wild  adveuture,  journals, 
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thirty  langusfye  book,  goroery,  Jews.  Onnaios,  ramblef, 
and  the  intermr  of  Spanish  prison*— the  way  you  got  in, 
and  the  way  you  got  out  No  author  has  yet  given  us  a 
Spainsh  prison.  Enter  into  the  iniquities,  the  fees,  the 
slang,  &c.  It  will  bo  a  little  «  /a  Thnrtell,  but  you  see  the 
people  like  to  have  it  so.  Avoid  rant  and  cant.  Dialogues 
always  t^ll ;  they  are  ilraraatic  and  give  an  air  of  reality. 

And  liere  is  another  written  to  Borrow  while  Lavengro 
was  on  the  stocks  : 

Never  mind  nimrainy-pimrainy  people  thinking  subjects 
Imo.  Things  are  low  in  manner  of  handling.  Draw  Nature 
m  rags  and  poverty,  yet  draw  hor  truly,  and  how  pictur- 
esque! I  hate  your  silver  fork,  kid  glove,  curly-haired 
school  — one  cuckoo  note  of  common-place  convention- 
alities. Heehoa!  Hechm !  Lay  about  you  boldly  and 
manfully,  and  your  good  ship  will  sail  over  these  puddle 
stones.  .  .  .  Lay  it  on  thick ;  butter  the  bread  on  bath 
sides. 

This  was  tlie  best  kind  of  advice  Borrow  could  have. 
Why  does  not  someone  give  us  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Eicnard  Ford  ? 


A  Soul's  Pilgrimagfe. 

My  Inner  Life ;   leing  a  Chapter  in  Pergonal  Evolution  and 
Autobiography.  By  John  Beattie  Crozier.  (Longmans.  Hs.) 

This  most  alluring  book  is  a  metaphysical  Pilgrim's 
Progress  of  a  unique  kind,  how  unique  probably  Dr. 
Crozier  himself  is  not  aware.  It  tells  the  adventures  of 
a  soul  among  the  philosophies,  and  it  is  written  with  the 
exciting  vividness  of  a  realistic  romance ;  you  pass  from 
point  to  point,  as  you  pass  from  incident  to  incident  in 
Jtobinson  Crusoe,  or  Gil  Bias,  or  Lavengro,  or  Kidnapped. 
You  guiltily  turn  to  the  close,  long  before  reaching  it,  to 
see  whether  Dr.  Crozier  escaped  from  the  dungeons  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  whether  he  succeeded  in  his  quest 
for  the  Absolute  ;  in  doing  so,  your  eye  is  caught  by  the 
breathless  word  Hegelianism,  and  you  read  a  bit  to 
discover  his  experiences  in  that  bewildering  labyrinth  or 
dizzy  whirlpool;  you  read,  with  an  almost  indecent 
laughter,  the  Eemarkable  Episode  of  Carlyle  ;  you  follow, 
with  agitated  expectancy,  all  the  varied  fortunes  of  Dr. 
Crozier's  candid  and  valiant  soul. 

To  vary  the  metaphor,  he  may  call  his  chapters  by 
what  sober  names  he  pleases,  but  the  chapters  them- 
selves remind  us  of  the  headings  in  sportsmen's  Remi- 
niscences :  "  How  I  Took  my  First  Fence,"  or 
"Landed  my  First  Salmon,"  or,  going  higher,  "Bowled 
Over  my  First  Lion."  We  all  know  those  titles, 
and  the  joy  of  memory  with  which  the  writer  recounts 
his  feat.  Sometimes  it  is  a  record  of  thrilling  peril — 
"How  a  Tiger  Almost  Did  for  Me";  but  Dr.  Crozier, 
telling  how  in  mid-Atlantic  the  universe  collapsed  about 
him  by  his  discovery  of  a  fatal  flaw  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
doctrine  is  to  the  full  as  moving ;  he  describes  his  state  at 
such  and  such  a  time  of  mental  and  spiritual  penury ;  how 
he  wa.s  reduced  to  live  upon  Macaulay,  and  found  him 
thin  diet  for  the  soul ;  liow,  for  months  together,  he  fed 
off  De  Quincey  and  Hazlitt  and  other  essayists,  and  felt 
hungry  all  the  while ;  and  if  his  poverty  had  been  that 
of  bodily  privation,  he  could  not  have  made  his  narrative 
more  poignant  and  arresting.  When  he  comes  into  his 
own,  and  a  light  breaks  upon  him,  and  he  becomes,  if  not 
rich  in  philosophic  truth,  yet  possessed  of  a  competency 
which  lie  can  turn  into  more,  we  are  filled  with  a  delight 
like  that  of  the  galleries  when  the  injured  hero  of  melo- 
drama recovers  his  rights,  and  the  curtain  goes  down  upon 
ten  thousand  a  year  and  "  God  bless  you,  my  children  !  " 

But  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  illustrations 
from  without.  The  first  part  of  this  admirable  and  extra- 
ordinary book  is  an  account  of  the  writer's  infancy, 
boyhood,  and  youth  in  an  obscure  Canadian  village,  and  in 
certain  seats  of  Canadian  education,  which  it  is  not  insulting 


to  the  Dominion  to  desoriTte  aa  mediocre.  This  faaoinatinj; 
pieoe  of  autobiography  is  given  us,  juat  to  show  what 
manner  of  living,  wnat  religious  and  looial  and  penonal 
experiences,  what  tendencies  and  influenoet  were  Dr. 
Crozier's  in  early  life  :  it  is  all  by  way  of  preparation  for 
the  story  of  his  maturer  yean.  Having  a  distinct  gift  of 
words  and  a  notable  narrative  power,  ne  haa  written  a 
most  engrossing  set  of  chapters.  But,  though  he  deecribes 
with  delicious  zest  his  nocturnal  raid  upon  a  neighbour'a 

Sigeon-house,  or  the  strange  ease  of  his  fascinating  and 
runken  Uncle  James,  or  the  grim  humours  of  Calvinism, 
or  just  his  ordinary  boyish  sports  and  occupations,  or  his 
singular  enslavement  to  phrenology ;  though  he  describes 
these  and  other  things  with  a  keen-eyM  story-teller's 
pointedness  of  phrase,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  rest  of  the 
book,  dealing  with  great  problems  and  perplexities  of 
thought,  is  no  less  living,  exciting,  and  real.  Dr.  Crozier, 
in  his  Canadian  boyhood,  stole  pigeons ;  Dr.  Crozier,  in 
his  English  manhood,  has  pursued  the  arduous  and  anient 
hunt  for  truth — that  metaphysical  chase,  in  which  so  many 
have  lost  their  way,  wandered  upon  a  false  scent,  and 
found  themselves  at  nightfall  beneath  starless  heavens  far 
from  home.  The  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  as  chronicled  by 
Dr.  Crozier,  is  a  good  rival,  in  point  of  adventuroos 
interest,  to  the  pursuit  of  pigeons. 

And  this  in  a  book  of  grave  moment,  of  intellectual 
severity.  Our  previous  phrases  may  have  seemed 
frivolous ;  may  have  seemed  to  indicate  a  lack  of  serious- 
ness, either  in  the  book  or  in  its  critic.  On  the  contrary, 
each  is  extremely  serious.  We  insist  that  the  book's  para- 
mount importance  and  distinction  lie  in  its  marvellously 
and  profoundly  human  sense  of  philosophy  as  a  human 
problem,  near  to  us  all :  it  refuses  to  isolate  metaphysics, 
as  you  might — nay,  must — isolate  the  higher  mathematics, 
a  speciality  or  luxury  of  the  few.  Few  may  possess  the 
metaphysical  instinct,  but  all  are  concerned  in  the  meta- 
physics. Dr.  Crozier  most  simply  and  unostentatiously — 
perhaps  "  un professionally  "  is  the  word — reveals  himself 
as  one  of  those  to  whom  existence,  if  there  be  existence,  is 
painful,  if  there  be  pain,  to  all  minds  and  souls,  if  there 
be  any,  without  some  answer,  if  there  be  one,  to  tho.se 
questions  and  uncertainties  which  seem  to  be  the  only  cer- 
tainties about  oiir  seeming  selves  and  the  apparent 
universe  embracing  them.  He  does  not  write  in  idle 
speculation,  as  one  might  write  of  the  possibilities  of 
existence  in  a  world  of  four  dimensions ;  ho  writes  witli  an 
imme<liate  concern  for  tliis  present  world  and  life  of  ours, 
with  an  eager  and  insatiable  craving  to  find  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  that  ideal  which  manifests  iteelf  by  glimpses  in 
the  various  manifestations  of  high  sanctity,  beauty,  moral 
and  mental  energy.  Nothing  less  or  else  could  content 
him :  not  his  own  science  and  practice  of  medicine.  Tlie 
following  is  surely  an  almost  heroic  passage.  He  received 
from  an  eminent  physician  a  certain  ofEer,  which  opened 
to  him  a  pleasant  and  ready  way  to  professional  distinction. 
He  was  young,  unknown,  not  a  man  of  means.    But 

in  spite  of  my  natural  love  of  reality,  and  the  fascination 
which  Nature  and  her  processes  had  always  exc>ri:ise<l  over 
my  mind,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  making  any  or 
other  of  the  departments  of  science  or  medicine  the  object 
of  my  life's  devotion.  What  with  the  great  Problem  of 
Life,  to  which  I  had  already  dedicated  myself,  lying  still 
unsolved  before  me,  and  with  the  iSpenoerian  Philosophy 
pressing  on  me  like  a  nightmare ;  what  with  the  limited 
scope  that  any  special  department  of  science  permits  for 
the  free  exercise  of  the  whole  range  of  mental  faculties, 
and  with  an  exorbitant  ideal  which  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  interests  of  Man  :  what  with 
the  fact  that  I  had  taken  as  the  basis  and  groundwork  of 
my  thinking  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  was  not  to 
be  affected  in  any  of  its  greater  implications  by  any  minor 
scientific  discovery ;  what  with  all  these,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate considerations,  it  was  impossible  that  I  shoiUd 
give  the  full  allegiance  of  my  mind  to  Medicine.  .  .  . 
That  it  was  the  parting  of  the  wiys,  and  would  decide  the 
entire  course  of  my  after  years,  I  was  well  aware,  bat  in 
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spite  of  the  material  and  professional  advantages  that 
would  have  accrued  to  me  from  my  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal, it  was  without  hesitation  or  after-thought  that  I 
deliberately  chose  Philosophy  as  my  bride,  content  to 
endure  with  her  whatever  in  the  future  might  befall. 

That  brief  passage  gives  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Seattle 
Crozier's  work,  its  whole-hearted  and  single-eyed  sincerity. 
Men  are  less  reluctant,  for  the  most  part,  to  confess  their 
moral  than  their  mental  shortcomings ;  not  many  would 
publish  the  fact  that,  at  a  fairly  advanced  stage  of  youth, 
they  failed  to  grasp  the  meanings,  and  sound  the  depths, 
of  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  but  that  the  late  A.  K.  H.  B.'s 
MeereaUons  of  a  Country  Parson  afforded  them  "  precisely 
the  grade  and  stage  of  platitude  "  they  required.  But 
this  frankness  invests  the  book  ;  we  are  told,  clearly  and 
openly,  of  the  writer's  progress  and  halting  points  and 
retreats ;  how  he  sought,  now  in  the  novelists,  now  in  the 
historians,  now  in  other  quarters,  for  light  upon  the  one 
problem.  In  exactly  the  same  way  he  narrates  his  often 
amusing  and  guileless  interviews  with  great  men,  or  his 
experience  among  editors  and  publishers ;  and  this 
inspiring  and  high-souled  record  is  no  less  frank  than 
are  the  unedifying  confessions  of  Cellini,  Casanova, 
Eousseau. 

And  there  is  no  DicMung  mingled  with  the  Wahrheit : 
no  attempt  to  magnify  achievement  or  to  minimise 
failure :  all  is  candour,  almost  to  a  fault.  For  sheer 
spiritual  and  intellectual  honesty  the  record  has  few  rivals ; 
the  stories  of  Bunyan  and  MiU  suggest  themselves,  each  in 
its  very  separate  way,  or  Wordsworth's  "Prelude."  "We 
have  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  that  the  work  has  a 
strong  charm  of  personality — that  charm  is  Socratic,  the 
charm  of  sincerity  and  clarity  and  impatience  of  the  second- 
hand or  second-rate,  which  forbids  mrare  in  verba  magidri, 
even  though  the  Master  wear  the  jjurple  robe  and  deliver 
his  sophistry  amid  general  applause.  Intolerance  of  light 
answers,  of  the  putting  aside  of  questions,  of  blindness  to 
other  sides  of  questions,  of  philosophical  jugglery  or 
sciolism,  amounts  to  a  passion  in  this  searcher  for  the 
hidden  treasures  of  truth.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  while 
he  is  not  of  those  often  very  superior  persons  who  are 
agnostics  as  to  the  value  or  even  possibility  of  meta- 
physical science.  Dr.  Crozier  has  found  the  greatest 
suggest! veness  and  flashes  of  light  in  the  works  of  "  the 
poetic  thinkers,"  Bacon,  Goethe,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and — 
tell  it  not  in  the  Gaths  or  Ascalons  of  Calvinism! — New- 
man. Not,  indeed,  as  definite  teachers  ;  but  as  invincible 
victors  over  all  or  any  solutions  of  the  problem  upon  prin- 
ciples of  materialism  which  deny  either  the  reality  of  mind 
or  its  superiority  to  matter,  so  stultifying,  or  rather  render- 
ing impossible,  any  explanation  of  all  that  most  impera- 
tively demands  to  be  explained  ;  or,  in  Dr.  Crozier's  phrase, 
bringing  "  chaos  into  the  World  and  madness  into  the 
Mind." 

It  is  impossible  so  much  as  to  suggest  the  various  wealth 
of  good  and  worthy  matter  in  this  volume  of  660  pages  ; 
but  even  the  more  strictly  metaphysical  portion  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  readers,  however  innocent  they 
may  be  of  metaphysical  taste  and  perception.  There  are 
chapters  of  almost  purely  social  or  literary  criticism :  as 
those  upon  Style,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Aristocracy,  and 
Democracy.  Some  readers  may  prefer  the  homely  accounts 
of  Canadian  village  life ;  others,  except  aU  Hegelians 
and  the  straiter  sect  of  Spencerians,  the  pure  philosophic 
expositions — Dr.  Crozier's  setting  forth  of  his  "  own  con- 
tribution" to  the  problem  of  life  ;  others,  again,  the  story 
of  his  litei'ary  struggle  for  recognition,  his  personal  labour 
and  suffering.  But  they  are  chiefly  to  be  congratulated 
who  are  able  to  enjoy  the  whole ;  they  will  see  in  the 
writer  of  this  winning  work,  and,  inter  alia,  of  The  History 
of  Intellectual  Development,  one  who,  in  Tennyson's  words, 
has  "  followed  The  Gleam  "  ;  followed  it  even  when  clouds 
and  darkness  were  thickest  round  about  it,  and  the  light  of 
its  guidance  well-nigh  gone. 


Tankas  and  Haikais. 

A,  History  of  Japanese  Literature.      By   W.    G,   Aston, 
C.M.G.,  D.Litt.    (Heiaemann.    6s,) 

This  is  a  timely  book  on  a  most  interesting  subject.  It  is 
curious,  indeed,  that  it  has  never  been  written  before. 
Japan  has  influenced  our  art  for  years,  and  our  comic 
stage  for  more  than  one  season,  but  hitherto,  save  for  a 
few  experts,  Japanese  literature  has  been  an  unworked 
field.  Mr.  Aston  proves  conclusively  that  thi.s  is  not  on 
account  of  its  barrenness,  for  the  poetry  at  least  of  this 
singular  folk  has  qualities  which,  for  aU  its  limitations,  are 
very  well  deserving  of  attention.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
profess  to  follow  Mr.  Aston  critically,  but  he  is  a  recognised 
authority  on  his  subject,  and  we  can  at  any  rate  bear 
testimony  to  the  order  and  lucidity  of  his  presentment,  and 
the  gracefulness  of  his  translations.  Our  only  complaint 
against  him  is  that,  a  little  preoccupied  with  the  failure  of 
Japanese  poets  to  touch  the  deeper  themes  or  develop  the 
larger  manners,  he  does  not  lay  quite  enough  stress  on  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  best  in  what  he  has  to  show. 
However,  that  is  doubtless  better  than  gushing,  and  the 
poetry  will  assuredly  make  friends  for  itself.  Taken  all  in 
all,  it  is  remarkably  like  what  Japanese  design  would  have 
led  us  to  expect — dainty,  finished,  decorative ;  darting 
with  swallow-flights  of  song  over  the  surface  of  things. 
And  certainly  quite  irresponsible,  averse  to  the  less  orna- 
mental passions,  and  contenting  itself  for  "  fundamental 
brainwork  "  with  that  easiest  and  most  obvious  of  philoso- 
phies, the  gentle  Horatian  lament  over  the  transiency  of 
life.  Mr.  Aston's  summary  of  its  character  and  subjects  is 
too  admirable  not  to  quote  : 

Japanese  poetry  is,  in  short,  confined  to  lyrics,  and 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  epigrams. 
It  is  primarily  an  expression  of  emotion.  We  have 
amatory  verse,  poems  of  longing  for  home  and  absent  dear 
ones,  praise  of  love  and  wine,  elegies  on  the  dead,  laments 
over  the  imcertainty  of  life.  A  chief  place  is  given  to  the 
beauties  of  external  nature.  The  varying  aspects  of  the 
seasons,  the  sound  of  purling  streams,  the  snow  on  Mount 
Friji,  waves  breaking  on  the  beach,  seaweed  drifting  to 
the  shore,  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  even  the 
croaking  of  frogs,  the  leaping  of  trout  in  a  mountain 
stream,  the  young  shoots  of  the  fern  iu  spring,  the  belling 
of  deer  in  autumn,  the  red  tints  of  the  maple,  moon, 
flowers,  rain,  wind,  mist,  these  are  among  the  favourite 
subjects  which  the  J.tpanese  poet  delights  to  dwell  upon. 
If  we  add  some  courtly  and  patriotic  effusions,  a  vast 
number  of  conceits  more  or  less  pretty,  and  a  very  few 
poems  of  a  religious  cast,  the  enumeration  is  tolerably 
complete.  But,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  observed,  there 
are  curious  omissions.  Sunsets  and  starry  skies,  for 
example,  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  attention. 
War-songs,  strange  to  say,  are  almost  wholly  absent. 
Fighting  and  bloodshed  are  apparently  not  considered  fit 
themes  for  poetry. 

The  great  age  of  Japanese  poetry  extends  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Aston  divides  it  into 
a  brief  introductory  and  a  longer  classical  period.  The 
elements  of  rhythm  are  very  simple.  There  is  no  quantity, 
for  all  the  vowels  have  the  same  length  value,  and  they 
are  nearly  all  open  ;  no  rhyme,  and  practicall}'  no  accent. 
The  two  principal  metres  consist  of  alternating  phrases  of 
five  and  seven  syllables  each.  In  Naga-uta,  or  "  long 
poetry,"  these  may  be  continued  to  any  length,  and  Naga- 
uta  as  used  by  Hitomaro  in  the  eighth  century,  was  the 
germ  of  a  very  decent  medium  for  narrative  and  elegiac 
verse ;  but  its  development  was  checked  by  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  of  the  "  Tanka,"  a  short  poem  strictly 
limited  to  five  phrases  or  lines  of  5,  7,  5,  7,  and  7  syllables 
— 31  syllables  in  all.  Tanka  writing  became  an  almost 
universal  accomplishment,  and  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  the  writers  were  women.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  unique 
literary  fact,  and  is  explained  by  the  tendency  of  educated 
men  in  the  eighth  century  to  write  not  in  Japanese,  but  in 
Chinese,     Tankas,  however,  were  sometimes  written  in 
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series,  and  then  become  practically  stan/as  of  a  lyrical 
pooni.  Here  arc  some  Tanitas  by  Akahito,  the  great  rival 
of  Hitomaro,  on  the  Spring  : 

Oa  the  phim  blossoms 

Thick  fell  the  suow ; 

I  wished  to  gather  some 

To  show  to  tnee, 

But  it  melted  in  my  hauda. 

The  plum  blosMoms 

Had  already  beon  scattered, 

Hut  notwithstanding 

Tho  white  suow 

IIhs  fallen  deep  in  the  ginilun. 

Among  the  bills 

The  snow  still  lii-s  — 

But  the  willows 

When;  the  torrents'rush  together 

An;  in  full  bud. 

O  thou  willow 
That  I  Heo  every  morn, 
Huston  to  become  11  thick'grove 
Whereto  the  nightingale 
May  resort  and  sing. 

Before  the  wind  of  8|)ring 
Has  tangled  the  fine  threads 
Of. the  green  willow — 
Now  I  would  show  it 
To  my  love. 

The  Tanka  continued  to  be  the  normal  form  of  poetry 
throughout  the  "  classical "  period  ;  but  when,  after  an  age 
of  decline  and  darkness,  literature  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  even  slighter  art  took  its  place.  The  Haikai 
is  a  Tanka  minus  its  last  two  phrases,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  complete  within  the  short  compass  of  seventeen  syllables. 
One  of  the  earliest  Haikais  is  the  following : 

Thought  I,  the  fallen  flowers 
Are  returning  to  their  branch  ; 
But,  lo  !  they  were  butterflies. 

Is  it  not  like  a  fan  ?  But  the  greatest  master  of  this  very 
real  art  was  one  Matsura  Basho.  Of  him  the  following 
story  is  told.  Travelling  in  the  country  he  came  to  a 
spot  where  a  party  of  rustics  were  drinking  sake  and 
composing  the  fashionable  Haikais.  They  had  chosen  the 
full  moon  for  their  subject ;  and  taking  Basho  for  a 
begging  Buddhist  priest,  they  urged  him,  for  fun,  to 
contribute.     Basho,  with  feigned  reluctance,  began  : 

'Twas  the  new  moon 

"  The  new  moon !  What  a  fool  this  priest  is !  "  cried  one. 
"  The  poem  should  be  about  the  full  moon."  "  Let  him 
go  on,"  said  another  j  "  it  will  be  all  the  more  sport." 
Basho,  undisturbed  by  the  mockery,  went  on  : 

'Twas  the  new  moon ! 
Since  then  I  waited— » 
And,  lo  !  to-night  I 

The  rustics  were  amazed ;  and,  when  Basho  revealed  his 
identity,  apologised  for  their  rudeness  to  an  eminent  man, 
"  whose  fragrant  name  was  known  to  the  whole  world." 
Here  are  some  more  of  Basho's  Haikais  : 

An  ancient  pond  I 

With  a  sound  from  the  water 

Of  the  frog  as  it  plunges  in, 

I  come  aweary, 

In  search  of  an  inn-^ 

Ah  !  these  wistaria  flowers, 

'Tis  the  first  snow- 
Just  enough  to  bend 
The  gladiolus  leaves  I 

In  prose,  the  Japanese,  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the 
voluminous  and  pedantic  Chinese,  have  done  less  well. 
The  learned  Matociri,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  Japanese 
grammar,  certainly  did  not  emulate  the  conciseness  of  the 
Tankas  and  Haikais,  for  Mr.  Aston  records  that  the  seven 


volumes  of  the  work  have  been  compressed  into  aerm 
pages  of  English  withottt  material  limB.  The  Makuri 
Zoshi, or  "Pillow  SkotchoH,"  of  8oi  Hhonagon  arc  perhaps 
the  best  examples  of  classical  pruse.  Tliose  display  a 
pretty  style,  and  a  genuine  observation  both  of  nature  and 
of  court  life. 

In  spring  [the  author  says]  I  love  (o  watch  tbs  dawn 
grow  gradually  whiter  and  whiter,  till  a  faint  rosy  tinge 
crowns  the  mountain's  crest,  while  slender  itrsMU  o( 
purple  cloud  extend  themselves  above. 

In  summer  I  love  the  night,  not  only  when  the  moon  is 
shining,  but  the  dark  too,  when  the  fireflies  cross  each 
other's  paths  in  their  flight,  or  when  the  rain  is  falling. 

The  Japanese  carry  the  principles  of  economy  and  rostraiat 
which  govern  their  art  into  the  conduct  of  life  also.  The 
philosophy  of  doing  without  finds  characteristic  expression 
m  the  following  maxims,  from  the  Tsure-dzure-gosa  of 
Kenko: 

Thinqs  wBicn  ARE  m  Bad  Tastk. 

Too  much  furniture  in  one's  living  room. 
Too  many  pens  in  a  stand. 
Too  many  Buddhas  in  a  private  shrine. 
Too  many  rocks,  trees,  and  herbs  in  a  garden. 
Too  many  children  in  a  house. 
Too  many  words  when  men  meet. 

Too  many  books  in  a  book -case  there  can  never  be.  not 
too  much  httec  in  a  dust-heap. 

The  value  of  barejspaces  and  silence  is  the  real  lesson  of 
Japan.  Hakuseki  records  of  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  ' 
the  old  school,  that  "  the  room  he  occupied  he  kept  cleanly 
swept,  had  an  old  picture  hung  on  the  wall,  and  a  few 
flowers  which  were  in  season  set  out  in  a  vase.  He  would 
spend  the  day  looking  at  them."  As  to  the  humorist 
Ikku,  the  Japanese  Dickens,  "his  house  lacked  even  the 
scanty  furniture  which  is  considered  necessary  in  Japan. 
He,  therefore,  hung  his  walls  with  pictures  of  the  miss- 
ing articles."  You  cannot  call  them  a  materialistic 
folk.  On  the  other  band,  they  are  grossly  indecent,  and 
most  of  their  lighter  literature,  especially  in  the  modem 
period,  is  spoilt  by  this.  An  exception,  however,  is  Bakin, 
the  most  popular  novelist  of  the  century,  who  died  in  1848 
after  completing  two  hundred  and  ninety  works ! 


U.S.A. 


A  Short  HUtory  of  the  United  Statu. 
McCarthy.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


By  Justin  Huntly 
1898.     68.) 


English  people  are  astonishingly  ignorant  of  American 
history — almost  as  ignorant  as  thoy  are  of  the  history  of 
the  British  Bule  in  India.  And  yet  the  expansion  of 
America  and  the  cont^uest  of  India  are  the  two  biggest 
achievements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Anyone,  uere- 
fore,  who  writes  a  book  on  American  history  which  the 
British  public  will  read  is  a  benefactor  to  the  English- 
speaking  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Not  that 
such  are  wanting.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  two 
short  histories  of  the  United  States  have  been  published 
in  England — one  by  a  disting^uished  Englishman,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  who,  to  his  country's  loss,  has  now  for 
many  years  watched  American  politics  from  the  vantage 
ffround  of  a  Canadian  home;  tne  other  by  the  eminent 
American  historian.  Prof.  Channing,  of  Harvard,  which 
has  found  a  place  in  Prof.  Prothero's  "Cambridge 
Historical"  series.  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  has 
traversed  the  sjinie  groimd ;  and  the  size  of  his  book 
challenges  a  comparison  of  his  work  with  that  of  his  two 
recent  predecessors.  To  our  thinking  hid  place  is  third  on 
the  list ;  he  is  neither  so  f«ill  as  the  American  writer,  nor 
so  fair  as  the  old  Oxford  Professor  of  Historj  in  his 
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treatment  of  tlio  English  side  of  questions  between  the  two 
countries.  Printer  and  binder  have  both  done  their  part 
admirably;  the  paper,  type  and  neat  buckram  binding 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  these  important  particulars. 
The  author,  too,  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  knows  how  to 
distribute  his  abundant  material.  He  has  produced  a 
book  which  is  certainly  readable,  and  in  these  days 
of  book-making  that  is  no  slight  praise.  But  for  all  that, 
we  are  by  no  means  contented  either  with  his  style  or  with 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  matter. 

Clear  and  to  the  point  as  are  the  sentences  in  them- 
selves, page  after  page  is  charged  with  a  mannerism 
whose  occasional  employment  in  a  public  speech  might  be 
pointed  and  ellective.  Two  illustrations  taken  at  random 
will  suffice.  "The  States  of  America  were  free.  The 
States  of  America  had  asserted  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence. The  States  of  America  were  avowedly  united." 
Again,  a  few  pages  f urtlior  on,  of  Washington's  retirement 
it  is  said  :  ' '  He  was  growing  old.  He  was  growing  deaf. 
He  wanted  rest.  He  retired  to  Mount  Vernon  to  end  his 
days.  He  issued  a  farewell  address  to  his  fellow-citizens 
which  remains  one  of  the  monuments  of  American  wisdom, 
American  statesmanship,  and  American  eloquence." 

For  English  readers  the  subject-matter  of  American 
history  falls  into  four  more  or  less  distinct  periods — the 
days  of  colonisation,  the  War  of  Independence,  the  expan- 
sion westwards,  and  the  Civil  War.  Writing  for  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  McCarthy,  perhajis  not 
unnaturally,  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  space  to  such 
events  as  the  War  of  Independence  (pp.  80-168),  the 
second  war  with  England  in  1812  (only  eight  pages,  but 
otherwise  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  scale  and  its 
own  intrinsic  importance),  and  the  Civil  War  (pp.  231-302). 
The  whole  history  of  the  years  1783-18G0  is  dismissed  in 
sixty  pages.  Rather  more  than  half  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  colonies  as  such.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  our  own  history,  but  it  is  not  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  as  if  Mr.  Freeman's 
five  volumes  on  the  Norman  Conquest  had  been  labelled 
"  The  History  of  the  English  People."  Moreover,  the 
story  has  been  now  so  often  told,  that  unless  a  writer  has 
anything  new  to  tell  us,  or  intends  to  deal  with  the  War 
of  Independence  as  an  episode  in  itself,  he  would  do  well 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  and  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 
his  space  to  the  marvellous  development  of  the  American 
people  since  they  became  a  nation — a  portion  of  history 
of  which  even  educated  Englishmen  know  next  to  nothing. 
As  it  is,  the  sixty  pages  in  which  this  wonderful  develop- 
ment is  sketched  are  far  too  general  and  too  allusive  for 
the  readers  who  are  likely  to  take  up  Mr.  McCarthy's 
book.  Comparatively  little  is  said  about  the  many  crucial 
financial  questions  which  American  politicians  had  to  face 
in  those  early  years  of  their  national  history.  The  doctrine 
of  "  nidlification  "  and  "wild  cat"  banks— to  take  two 
important  technical  points — are  introduced  into  the  narra- 
tive with  little  or  no  explanation  of  their  precise  meaning. 
Daniel  Webster  is  described  as  "the  first  of  the  Federalists 
so  long  as  the  name  of  Federalist  was  worn  by  the  new 
generation — the  first  of  the  Whigs  when  the  name  shifted 
to  that  venerable  relic  of  English  political  phraseology." 
He  is  rightly  said  to  have  desired  the  Presidency,  and  to 
have  been  denied  the  gratification  of  his  desire.  But  the 
glowing  eulogium  is  not  spoilt  by  any  allusion  to  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  attain  his  end,  the  hero  "  ratted  "  on  the 
all-important  question  of  slavery. 

Finally,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  McCarthy  is  grossly  unfair 
to  the  English  side  in  the  three  important  controversies 
between  Englishmen  and  Americans.  During  the  state  of 
tension  arising  out  of  the  Venezuelan  imbroglio,  many 
examples  were  given  in  the  English  press  of  the  version 
of  their  revolt  from  the  mother-country  which  is  taught 
in  American  schools.  The  Americans  would  find  little  to 
hurt  their  national  pride  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  account. 
•'  That  the  bond  did  not  endure  was  entirely  the  fault  of 


the  mother-country  "  is  his  concise  opinion ;  and  he  talks 
of  the  "  angry  imperialism  "  of  the  Government  officials. 
We  would  rather  learn  our  history  from  Prof.  Seeley. 
"  The  final  breach,"  says  the  late  Cambridge  professor, 
"  was  provoked  not  so  much  by  the  pressure  of  England 
upon  the  colonies  as  by  that  of  the  colonies  upon  England" ; 
and  he  points  out  that  the  taxes  which  we  imposed  were 
for  the  object  of  paying  a  debt  which  we  had  incurred  on 
their  behalf  ;  while  Mr.  Lecky  has  made  it  clear  that  much 
of  the  action  of  the  home  Government  in  this  and  other 
dealings  with  the  colonies  was  due  to  the  inter- colonial 
jealousies  which  prevented  any  concerted  action  in  aid  of 
the  mother-country  among  the  thirteen  settlements  them- 
selves. Truly,  as  Prof.  Seeley  says,  the  American 
grievances  "  were  smaller  than  ever  before  or  since  which 
led  to  such  mighty  consequences."  We  should  have  liked 
to  speak  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  extremely  partial  exposition 
of  the  English  case  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  of  his  most 
imperfect  account  of  the  English  attitude  during  the  Civil 
War.  For  a  fair  statement  of  the  latter  we  wUl,  at  least, 
refer  him  to  the  lucid  account  in  his  father's  Sistory  of 
Our  Own  Times.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that, 
although  the  author  has  produced  a  very  readable  book, 
English  readers  will  not,  and  should  not,  be  content  with 
his  version  of  American  history. 


Indian  Folk  Legends. 

Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America.     By  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
(Williams  &  Norgate.) 

A  VERY  interesting  collection  of  the  Jfarchen  or  folk-tales 
of  the  Indians  of  California.  The  dramatis  personm  are  ^11 
taken  either  from  the  animal  world  or  from  the  personifi- 
cations of  natural  phenomena  usual  in  tales  of  this  kind, 
while  enough  is  introduced  about  the  origins  of  things  to 
justify,  at  any  rate,  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Curtin's  title. 
The  stories  are  stamiied,  too,  with  the  love  of  the  grotesque, 
which  seems  to  bo  instinctive  with  the  American  aborigine, 
and  in  many  cases  afford  valuable  glimpses  of  Indian 
manners.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more  fantastic 
than  the  story  of  "Hawt,"  where  the  spotted  trout  gives  a 
musical  party  to  aU  the  flute-players  of  the  universe,  and 
the  prize  is  taken  by  the  lamprey,  who  converts  himself 
into  a  flute  by  drawing  in  breath  through  his  sucker-like 
mouth  and  converting  the  marks  on  his  sides  into  keys. 
During  this  performance  the  other  guests  are  the  green 
snake,  three  kinds  of  deer,  the  jackass  rabbit,  the  coyote,  the 
weasel,  the  yellowhammer  and  blue  jay,  and — most  incon- 
gruously— the  Polar  Star.  Equally  amusing,  too,  is  the 
stately  courtesy  of  the  host,  who  tells  his  guests  at  the 
close  that  "they  are  free  to  stay  longer,"  but  that  he 
supposes  they  are  in  a  hurry,  and  the  tact  of  the  guests 
who  understand  that  they  have  stayed  long  enough,  and 
that  the  trout  only  s^joke  as  he  did  "  because  he  wished  to 
say  something  nice  to  us  and  be  friends."  We  are  sorry 
to  find  that  the  poor  trout's  duty  as  master  of  the  house 
led  him  to  eat  manzanita  berries,  lest  people  should  think 
he  was  setting  before  them  "bad  food,"  and  that  these 
berries  caused  him  to  break  out  for  the  first  time  into  red, 
yellow,  and  black  spots  in  consequence  of  his  "  spirit " 
being  "  afraid  of  the  berries  "  and  not  wishing  that  he 
should  eat  things  which  were  not  his  food.  Evidently  the 
spirit  know  nothing  of  the  exigencies  of  hospitality. 

While  the  stories  are  in  themselves  both  interesting  and 
amusing,  it  is  plain  that  their  collector  would  like  them 
to  bo  considered  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the  science  of 
religions,  or,  at  the  least,  of  folk-lore.  We  are  afraid 
that  they  are  hardly  likely  to  be  thus  taken  by  instructed 
persons,  because  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
us  is  the  reverse  of  scientific.  We  gather  from  a  sort  of 
excursus  appended  to  the  book  that  all  the  tales  appeared 
in  the  JSew    Yvrk  Hm  of    1895,  having  been  obtained 
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adhic  from  two  tribes  of  Califomian  Indians  callod  the 
Wintus  and  the  Yanas.     The  latter  tribe,  once  numbering 
three  thousand  men,  wore  practically  exterminated  in  1864 
by   a  most  cruel  massacre   perpetrated   by   Mr.    Curtin's 
countrymen,  of  which  ho  gives  tlie  details,  and  for  which 
he  shows  a  proper  sense  of  horror.     He  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  gathered  his  information  from  the  fifty  survivors 
who  escaped    the    massacre  or  their    descendants,    and 
had  therefore  no   large    field   for  investigation.      With 
regard  to  the  Wintus,  who  seem,  from  an  incidental  remark 
in  the  notes,  to  belon;^  to  the  despised  caste  of  "  diggers," 
he  only  tells  us,  though  without  any  evidence  for  the  state- 
ment, that  they  possessed  the  Sacramento  Valley  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  men.     Ho  does  not  tell  us  whether 
he  obtained  those  tales  from  one  or  two  Indians  only,  or 
whether  lie  has  any  evidence  that  they  form  the  tradition 
of  the  whole  tribe,  nor  what  language  was  used  in  the 
narration.     Neither  does  he  give  us  any  clue  to  the  racial 
affinities  of  the  Wintus,  whether  the  Sacramento  Valley 
was  supposed  by  them  to  be  their  first  seat,  nor  how  long 
and  to  what  extent  they  have  been  in  contact  with  white 
men.     This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because,  while 
there  are  many  incidents  in  the  tales,  such  as  the  magic 
power  attributed  to  the  green  snake  (compare  the  Mexican 
culture-god  Quetzalcoatl,   or  "  serpent    clothed  in  green 
feathers  ")   and  the  predominant    part    played    by    the 
humming-bird  (the  favourite  form  of  Huitzilopochtli,  the 
Mexican  war-god)  which  point  to  their  having  come  from 
the  south,  there  are  yet  others,  such  as  death  coming  on 
the  world  as  the  result  of  disobedience  to  the  Creator's 
injunctions,  the  defeat  of  an  army  owing  to  the  gnawing 
of  their  bowstrings  by  mice,  and  a  bridge  between  earth 
and  heaven  made  out  of   a  single  hair,   which  seem  to 
point  as  plainly  to  an  Oriental  origin.     The  vocabulary 
which  is  prefixed  to  each  tale  is  singularly  inconsistent, 
proper  names  which  have  a  certain  meaning  assigned  to 
them  in  one  tale  being  often  marked  as  of  "  unknown  " 
significance  in  the  next,  and  might  with  profit  be  replaced 
by  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  prefixed  to  the  book  a  rather  windy  introduction, 
in  which  Mr.  Curtin  makes  unsupported  assertions  as  to 
Aryan,    Semitic,    and   Egyptian  "thought,"  and  on  the 
superior   antiquity   of   what   he   is  pleased  to  call   "  the 
American   system,"    which   can   only   excite   a   smile    in 
the   learned.     It  is   a  thousand  pities  that  he  did  not, 
instead  of  indulging  in  "  spread-eagleism "  of  this  kind, 
ask  the  aid  of  distinguished  American  anthropologists  like 
Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  and  Dr.  Brinton.     Had  he  done  so, 
and  had  ho  — as  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been 
able  to  do— successfully  verified  the  provenance  of  his 
tales,  he  might  have  produced  a  book  as  valuable  to  the 
scientific  as  it  should  prove  amusing  to  the  general  reader. 


OoD  did  not  make  her  very  wise, 

Hut  carded  a  straugeuess  round  her  mouth ; 

He  put  her  great  sorrow  iu  her  eyes, 

And  softness  for  meu's  souls  iu  drouth, 

And  on  her  face,  for  all  to  see, 

The  seal  of  awful  tragedy. 

God  did  not  make  her  very  fair 

But  white  and  lithe  and  strange  aud  sweet ; 

A  subtle  fragrance  in  her  hair, 

A  slender  swiftness  in  her  feet, 

And  in  her  hands  a  slow  caress  : 

God  made  these  for  my  steadfastness. 

God  did  not  give  to  her  a  heart, 
But  tliere  is  that  within  her  face 
To  make  lueu  long  to  muse  apirt 
L  ntil  they  g  joduess  flud  and  grace, 
And  think  to  read  and  worship  there 
AH  good :  yet  she  is  scarcely  fair. 

Prom  "  I'wins  "  hy  A.  Bernard  Miull. 


Other  New  Books. 

The  Story  of  Eocen.  By  T.  A.  Cook. 

The  historian  of  Rouen  has  no  lack  of  material.     The 
city's  association   with  the  Duke  who  was  to   overthrow 
Harold  and  conquer  England  is  almost  proof  enough  of 
that.     William   the  Conqueror   is   indeed   the  dominant 
figure  in  the  long  roll  of  great  men  who  file  through  this 
well-packed,  brilliant  little  book.     Some  of  Mr.  Cook's  best 
chapters  deal   with   him.      "  He  rose  above  the  coarse, 
laughter-loving,  brutal,  treacherous  Norman  barons  of  his 
time  by  the  force  of  his  own  personal   genius,  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  own  strong  intellect."     The  fiery  nature 
of  the  man  and  the  part  played  by  material  fire  in  his 
career  is  brought  out  in  a  way  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before:  "A  comet  flamed  across  the  sky  of  Eurwpe 
in  the  year  of  the  great  1  )uke'8  conquest.     Amid  fire  and 
tumult  ho    was    crownetl    at    Westminster.      Upon    the 
glowing    ashes    of    Nantes    ho    met    his    death   wound. 
Through   burning  streets  he  was  borne  to  his  burial." 
The  plan   of  the  "  Mediioval  Towns"  series  is   a  most 
interesting  one,  combining  as  it  does  equal  attention  to 
imperial  and  social  history,  topography,  architecture,  and, 
indeed,  whatever  is  noteworthy.   As  there  is  no  town  of  any 
conseciuenco  with  a  record  old  enough  to   qualify  it  for 
admission  into  this  series  which  does  not  yield  bountiful 
opportunities  to  an  intelligent  writer,  it  follows  that  these 
volumes  cannot  be  anything  but  interesting.     The  author 
who  made  one  dull  would  be  a  magician.     Mr.  Cook  is 
not  a  magician,  and  his  book  is  a  most  readable  narrative 
of  splendour  and   squalor,    magnificence  and  turpitude, 
quaintness  and   beauty.      Among  his  researches   in   the 
town  Mr.  Cook  came  upon  a  charming  old  madrigal,  which 
has  been  arranged  for  the  piano  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maidand, 
and  adds  attraction  to  the  book.     (Dent.     -Is.  6d.  net.) 

A  Stl'dy  ok  Waoner.  By  Eunest  Newman. 

The  character  of  any  emotional  artist  is  apt  to  evade  us 
when  we  seek  to  realise  its  actuality ;  but  few  figures  are 
more  elusive  than  that  of  Wagner.     He  could  crowd  his 
musical  scores  with   an  incredible  wealth  of  fascination, 
and  yet  would  often  give  to  his  singers  no  more  than  an 
ugly  and  difficult  sequence  of  chromatics  ;  he  could  write 
criticism  glowing  with  insight,  yet  has  left  us  volumes  of 
tedious  rhapsody,  difficult  even  to  understand.    But  when 
we  get  most  impatient  of  him,  we  have  but  to  hear  again 
one  of  his  master-scores  to  forgive  everything  to  this  man 
who  so  had  it  in  his  power  to  exhaust  for  our  delight  the 
resources  of  beauty.    Not  only  to  musicians,  but  to  all  who 
are  interested   in   studying  so   strange   and  wayward  a 
character,  Mr.  Newman's  book  will  certainly  appeal.     It 
is  patient  in  its  research  and  lucid  in  its  English ;  it  dis- 
plays both  a  fine  knowledge  of  icsthctics  and  a  broad  grasp 
of  psychology  ;  its  writer  can  use  both  the  artistic  and  the 
scientific  method,  and  neither  in  vain  ;  but  this  much  can 
be  said  (we  hope)  of  many  a  modem-day  critic.     The  real 
achievement  of  Mr.  Newman's  book  is  due  to  something 
beyond  his  admirable  care  and  training  ;  it  lies  in  the  pro- 
found insight  with  which  he  unfolds  and  displays  to  us  the 
l>ecidiar  characteristics  of  the  real  Wagner,  showing  how 
the  apparent  vagaries  and  contradictions  of  the  artist  ^ 
have  their  consistent  place  in  the  organisation  of  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  attractive  personalities  who   ever 
fascinatetl  the   world  of  art.      Nor  was    this  a   work  of 
supererogation.     Probably  no  artist  ever  provoked  so  much 
controversy  as  Wagner ;  and  this  very  fact  has  served  to 
obscure  the  true    characteristics  of  lus  genius.      Amid  a 
whole  library  of  pamphlets,  treatises,  and  volumes  upon 
the   Wagner  question,   we   seek   almost  in   vain   for   an 
impartial  investigation  or  a  truly  critical  attitude.     Indis- 
criminate  blame   has  been    combated   by   indiscriminate 
eulogy,  till  the  truth  seemed  to  be  for  ever  drowned  in  the 
clamour.     Mr.  Newman  is  to  be  congratulated  ujjon  the 
fact  that  by  a  temperate,  scholarly  method,  combined  with 
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a  highly  sensitive  artistic  judgment,  he  has  shown  us  the 
grandeur  of  Wagner's  art  without  distorting  the  picture 
by  excesses  of  banal  praise  or  fatuous  blame.  And  the 
extreme  Wa;gnerite8  will  do  themselves  grave  wrong  if  they 
carp  at  Mr.  Newman's  often  unsparing  analysis.  Far  more 
moving  and  eloquent  than  any  number  of  pages  of  mere 
adulation  is  the  chapter  in  which  this  most  sane  critic,  after 
rigorously  searching  out  the  blemishes  in  the  method,  con- 
cludes that,  despite  all  faults,  "  Wagner  has  made  his 
drama  a  living  thing  that  can  stand  unashamed  among  the 
finest  artistic  products  of  all  the  ages."     (DobeU.     128.) 

Cameos  from  English  Histoky.  By  C.  M.  Yonge. 

The  foundation  of  a  scholarship  at  the  Winchester  High 
School  in  commemoration  of  her  splendid  record  reminds 
us  that  Miss  Yonge  is  one  of  those  who  love  their 
work  too  well  to  lay  it  down  in  the  evening  of  life. 
Miss  Yonge  has  written  nearly  forty  novels,  and  many 
miscellaneous  books  besides,  yet  her  pen  goes  on  and  on. 
She  has  just  completed  the  ninth  series  of  her  "cameos" 
from  English  history,  her  subject  this  time  being  the 
eighteenth  century.  Forty  "cameos"  are  selected,  the 
first  being  "Methodism"  (1730).  Among  the  others  we 
notice  "Olive and  Dupleix,"  "Men  of  Letters,  1763-1770," 
"The  Boston  Tea-Fight,"  "The  Wilkes  Prosecutions," 
"The  Gordon  Eiots,"  "The  Siege  of  Gibraltar,"  "The 
Slave  Trade,"  and  various  "cameos"  illustrating  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution.  Eeaders  of  Miss 
Yonge  wiU  know  what  to  expect,  and  they  wiU  not  be  dis- 
appointed.    (Macmillan.     5s.) 

The  Early  Valois  Queens.  By  CATHEBrNE  Bearne. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  descendants  of  the  readers  of  Miss 
Strickland.  We  do  not  find  much  charm  of  style  in  Mrs. 
Bearne's  account  of  the  three  Valois  queens,  Jeanne  de 
Bourgogne,  Blanche  de  Navarre,  and  Jeanne  de  Auvergne 
et  de  Boulogne.  The  very  first  sentence  of  her  book  is 
turgid  and  difficult  to  read.  But  Mrs.  Bearne  improves 
greatly  when  a  battle  or  some  moving  incident  is  to  be 
described.  Then  her  style  warms  to  its  work.  Thus,  in 
her  account  of  the  Battle  of  Poictiers  we  alight  on  vigorous, 
clean-cut  English  like  this  :  "  Then  the  knight  went  for- 
ward and  stood  before  the  Prince's  division,  in  the  pla^e 
where  the  ravine  came  down  to  the  plain.  And  with  him 
went  four  valiant  esquires — Button  of  Button,  Belves  of 
Boddington,  Fawlehurst  of  Crewe,  and  Hawtrestone  of 
WainehiU — to  assist  him  in  the  fight,  to  raise  him  if  he  fell, 
to  carry  him  away  if  he  were  wounded,  to  avenge  him  if 
he  were  slain."     (Unwin.     10s.  6d.) 

Fantastic  Fables.  By  Ambrose  Bierce. 

Mr.  Bierce  is  an  American  writer  of  genuine  if  some- 
what uncouth  power,  as  readers  of  his  Tales  of  Soldiers  and 
Civilians  wiU  agree.  He  is,  however,  over  sombre  as 
a  satirist.  In  these  cynical  fables,  direct  emd  forcible  as 
many  of  them  are,  his  spleen  too  often  gets  the  better  of 
him.  Satire,  to  be  attractive  and  operative,  should  be 
lighter  and  more  playful.  Mr.  Bierce  would  also  have 
done  better  had  he  made  a  small  selection  of  his  fables. 
We  quote  a  typical  example  : 

The  Two  Poets. 
Two  Poets  were  quarrelling  for  the  Apple  of  Discord  and 
the  Bone  of  Contention,  for  they  were  very  hungry. 

"  My  sons,"  said  Apollo,  "  I  will  part  the  prizes  between 
you.  You,"  he  said  to  the  First  Poet,  "  excel  in  Art-^ 
take  the  Apple.  And  you,"  he  said  to  the  Second  Poet, 
"  in  Imagination — take  the  Bone.", 

"  To  Art  the  best  prize  !  "  said  the  First  Poet,  triumph- 
autlyi  and  endeavouring  to  devour  his  award  broke  all 
his  teeth.     The  Apple  was  a  work  of  Art. 

"  That  shows  our  Master's  contempt  for  mere  Art,"  said 
the  Second  Poet,  grinning. 

Thereupon  he  attempted  to  guaw  his  Bone,  but  hia 
teeth  passed  through  it  without  resistanoe.  It  was  an 
imaginary  Bone. 

(Putnam's.     38.  6d.) 


FuNAruTi. 


By  Mrs.  Edgeworth  Pavid. 


"  To  start  with,  we  none  of  us  knew  where  it  was  ;  but 
my  husband  said  he  was  going,  and  politely  hinted  that  I 
should  be  an  idiot  not  to  go  with  him."  And  so  they  went, 
and  two  "  University  students "  and  a  married  invalid 
couple  went  with  them  ;  and  they  took  six  workmen,  and 
a  vast  store  of  provisions;  and  at  last  they  all  set  foot  on 
Funafuti.  "What  for?  Why,  to  prove  whether  the  great 
Darwin's  coral  atoll  theory  was  true  or  not."  Now  Funa- 
futi is  a  coral  atoll  in  the  Ellite  group,  and  the  work  to  be  ' 
done  consisted  in  boring  to  a  great  depth.  This  proved  to 
be  a  long  battle  against  difficulties,  and  the  result  is  not  yet 
known.  A  core  of  the  reef  was  obtained,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  scientific  experts  at  South  Kensington.  Mrs. 
David  is  properly  flippant  on  the  subject,  and  is  quite 
content  to  gossip  at  large  about  the  work,  and  aboiit  ' 
the  natives,  who  finally  bade  the  party  good-bye  with 
ear-piercing  cheers:  "Ip,  ip,  ulla!"  While  containing 
little  that  is  new,  and  not  claiming  to  be  a  literary  pro- 
duction, Mrs.  David's  book  gives  a  pleasant  and  slightly 
harum-scarum  account  of  a  coral  island  in  the  Pacific. 
(Murray.     12s.) 

EvAQRius.         Edited  by  G.  Bidez  and  L.  Parmentieh, 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Etagrius,  to  give  this  volume 
its  fuU  title,  is  one  of  the  new  series  of  Greek  texts  of  the 
Byzantine  age,  issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  Prof. 
G.  B.  Bury.  Eragfrius,  whose  history  extends  from  a.d.  431 
to  A.D.  .593,  is  one  of  the  least  wearisome  of  ecclesiastical 
historians,  and  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  amenities 
of  theological  controversy  in  his  time.  When  Dioscuros, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  asserted  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Chi'ist  became  after  the  baptism  in  Jordan  one 
nature,  the  Emperor  assembled  a  General  Council  at 
Chalcedon  to  try  him.  Dioscuros  was  found  guilty  of 
heresy,  and  one  Proterius  appointed  in  his  place;  but 
some  time  after  the  consecration  of  Proterius,  the  mob  of 
Alexandria  rose,  roasted  him,  and  ate  him.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  Evagrius  of  the  beginning  of  the  Mono- 
physite  controversy,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  Egyptian  Church  from  communion  with  Rome. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  quarrel  which  began 
in  the  time  of  Charles  Kingsley's  friend  Cyril  was  really 
due  to  the  determination  of  the  Egyptian  clergy  to  settle 
their  doctrine  without  State  interference.  The  present 
volume  is  well  printed  (although  we  could  wish  that  the 
fount  used  for  the  rubrics  could  have  been  used  through- 
out), and  excellently  edited  by  the  two  learned  Belgians 
whose  names  are  given  above.     (Methuen.) 


Univeesity  Sermons. 


By  H.  Montagu  BittLEH. 


These  twenty-six  sermons  by  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  are  historical,  biographical,  and  of  a 
general  character.  They  were  preached,  some  to  Harrow 
School,  others  before  the  University ;  others,  again,  were 
delivered  on  special  occasions  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  other  public  churches,  and,  as 
commenting  upon  events  and  persons  of  public  importance, 
are  addressed  to  a  wider  circle  of  hearers.  There  are 
panegyrics  of  Stanley,  of  Dean  Vaughan,  and  of  Gordon  ; 
a  psean  over  the  "  glorious  deliverance  "  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  appropriate  lesson  of  obedience  deduced  from  the 
heroic  imbecility  of  Balaclava  ;  and  the  volume  concludes 
with  the  sermon  preached  at  Great  St.  Mary's  at  the  hour 
when,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  remnant  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  was  given  back  to  earth.  In  all  of  them 
breathes  the  spirit  most  characteristic  of  the  great  religious 
commimion  of  which  the  preacher  is  a  distinguished  son ! 
the  spirit  of  wide  tolerance,  of  ready  acceptance  of  the 
natural  virtues — of  courage,  of  continence,  of  simplicity. 
And  their  language  is  clear  and  dignified,  and  resonant 
with  the  music  of  the  Eujjlish  Bible.   (Macmillan  &  Bowes.) 
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Fiction. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Vine.     By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
(Service  &  Paton.     68.) 

Mns.  Atuerton's  new  story  has  the  merit  of  being  ex- 
tremely interesting.  It  falls  naturally  into  two  portions — 
the  one  gay,  bright,  fascinating ;  the  other  sad,  terrible, 
and  incredible.  The  story  purports  to  be  the  wretched 
life  history  of  a  dipsomaniac,  Nina  Randolph,  a  charm- 
ing Califoniian  girl,  in  the  days  just  l)oforo  tlio  Civil 
War,  lier  love  affair,  her  illegitimate  cliild,  an<l  her 
ultimate  unspeakable  degradation  that  endod  only  with 
her  death.  By  turns  the  tale  is  delightful,  hopele.ss, 
homble,  and  irritating.  Now,  the  study  of  a  dipsomaniac 
is  a  quite  permissible  theme  for  fiction,  and  it  is  possible 
to  work  out  the  idea  delicately  and  in  such  tones  and 
half-tones  as  to  be  (juite  convincing  to  the  reader.  This 
was  done  in  the  case  of  JPoor  Nellie,  a  dipsomaniac  study 
of  considerable  power  published  some  years  ago.  That 
Mrs.  Atherton  could  do  it  to  our  entire  satisfaction  we 
have  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  a  writer  of  such 
talent,  through  haste,  or  impatience,  or  indifference,  should 
be  content  with  such  a  series  of  improbabilities  as  dis- 
figure the  latter  portion  of  the  book.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  reviewer  who  says  dogmatically,  "  This  is  impossible," 
or  "That  is  contrary  to  human  nature,"  rushes  in  where 
wiser  critics  fear  to  tread.  But  the  probabilities  of  life 
must  be  observed,  and  a  writer  who  chooses  to  depict 
the  abnormal  must  make  every  effort  to  convince  the 
reader.  We  cannot  believe  in  Nina's  mother — a  fiend,  if 
ever  there  was  one — who  sets  herself  to  ruin  her  child, 
body  and  soul,  from  the  cradle  upwards ;  or  in  Nina's 
attitude  of  mind  towards  her  baby;  or  in  her  marriage 
to  a  man  whose  face  she  slapped  on  the  day  he  proposed 
to  her.  Hero  is  the  passage.  After  she  has  accejjted 
him,  the  happy  man  says  : 

"  Suppose  Mr.  Thorpe  [lover  Xo.  1]  should  come  out 
hero  after  you,  anyhow,  married  or  not." 

"  He  will  do  nothing  ot  the  sort.  One  reason,  yovi 
would  be  incapable  of  understanding,  should  I  attempt  to 
explain  ;  the  other  is,  that  he  wUl  no  longer  want  me  after 
I  have  been  the  wife  of  a  person  of  your  sort." 

"  My  word,  Nina,  you  are  rather  rough  on  a  fellow ; 
but  give  me  a  kiss,  and  I'll  overlook  it." 

She  lifted  her  face,  and  let  him  kiss  her,  then  struck  liiui 
so  violent  a  blow  that  the  little  man  staggered. 

"Now  go,"  she  said,  "and  don't  let  me  see  you  again 
until  the  eleventh.  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  you  can 
write  it  to  MoUy  Shropshire." 

When  he  had  gone,  she  drew  her  hand  across  her  lips, 
then  looked  closely  at  it  as  if  expecting  to  see  a  stain. 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  story  is  extremely  interesting. 
Than  the  opening  chapters,  dealing  with  the  joyous  life  in 
old  California,  its  flirtations,  its  fun,  its  quick  life  where 
everybody  was  young  and  every  girl  a  princess,  we  ask 
nothing  better.  Mrs.  Atherton  can  do  this  well,  for  her 
power  of  characterisation  is  vivid,  her  narrative  agile, 
and  she  can  give  the  atmosphere  of  a  place ;  but  we  beg  to 
remind  her  tJiat  she  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  her  career 
when  she  must  take  more  pains  to  construct  her  story,  and 
check  her  abundant  imagination  by  a  shrewder  and  more 
mature  observation  of  tlie  realities  of  life.  Then  she  may 
write  a  really  good,  possibly  a  really  great,  novel. 


Young  Lives.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
(Arrowsmith.  6s.) 
Tnis  is  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  third  novel,  and,  taken  with 
those  that  preceded  it — Tlie  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl  and 
The  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel — it  shows  us  clearly  what  are 
his  powers  and  limitations  in  fiction.  It  shows  us  that  for 
the  delineation  of  a  certain  type  of  young  man,  a  product 
of  tiie  past  two  decades,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  considerable 
gifts.     The  young  man  is  of  the  Nonconformist  middle- 


clasaeB.  His  home  is  strict  and  pious.  Hi*  own  bent, 
however,  is  for  poetry  and  gladnesii.  He  is  frank,  impuU 
sive,  enthusiastic,  generous,  warm<hoarte<l,  intolerant  of 
all  that  is  dull  and  mechanical,  and  very  tolerant  of  what* 
ever  is  "  done  beautifully,"  however  it  may  conflict  with 
the  moral  co<le.  He  is  an  agnostic,  with  leanings  tf>wards 
elaborate  ritual ;  a  busy  but  superficial  reader,  his  gods 
being  Keats  and  Pater  ;  a  dilletanto  in  art,  the  la«t  word 
being  found  in  the  pictures  of  Rosaetti  and  Bume-Jonea. 
A  sentimentalist,  he  can  adore  many  young  women  at 
once ;  and  in  rhyming  "  love  "  and  "  dove  "  and  "  boaom  " 
and  "  blossom  "  he  is  expert.     If  he  knew  more  he  would 

Eerhaps  be  more  admirable,  but  far  less  "  lovable  "  ;  and  to 
e  "lovable"  is  his  end  in  life.  That  is  the  type  of 
young  man  to  which  we  refer,  a  type  which  at  this  moment 
is  common  in  London  and  in  all  the  g^eat  towns  all  over 
the  country;  and  it  is  this  young  man  whom  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  can  set  down  with  precision  and  literary  skill. 
And  as  we  said  last  week,  in  noticing  another  new  novel, 
every  work  that  accurately  reproduces  a  type  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  real  value  to  fiction. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  not  a  good  novelist ;  he  has  neither 
the  concentration  nor  the  dramatic  jwwer  needful.  He  is 
always  the  essayist  a-story-telling,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  digress.  But  though  he  has  littie  to  tell  in  the  book 
before  us,  and  though  it  moves  spasmoilically  and  ends 
anywhere,  we  can  imagine  a  great  many  simple  people 
reading  it  with  pleasure.  Especially  in  the  provinces  will 
it  be  enjoyed.  The  tone  is  bright  and  sunny,  and  the 
characters  are  pretty  and  gay.  But  the  readers  will  have 
to  be  simple,  we  fear,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the 
type,  who  rings  true,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  chocolate-box 
unreality  about  the  story.  Baptist  ministers,  for  example, 
on  whose  shelves  is  "all  the  most  exquisite  literature  of 
doubt,"  are  not  really  named  Chrysostom  Trotter.  It  is 
largely  these  wilful  littie  perversions  of  fact,  which  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  always  indulges  in,  that  keep  sophisticated 
readers  from  his  works.  But  for  their  especial  benefit,  we 
take  it,  the  author  has  inserted  in  this  story  a  chapter  A 
clef  describing  a  certain  literary  set  whom  his  hero  meets  in 
the  rooms  of  an  enterprising  publisher.  Mr.  Ije  Gallienne 
here  hits  round  him  with  spirit,  sparing  not  even  himself. 
We  quote  a  passage : 

Presently  there  entered  a  tall  young  man  with  a  long 
thin  face,  cjirtained  on  each  side  with  enormous  masses  of 
black  hair— like  a  slip  of  the  yoimg  moon  glimmering 
through  a  pine  wood. 

At  the  same  moment  there  entered,  as  if  by  design,  his 
very  antithesis,  a  short,  firmly-built,  clerkly  fellow,  with  a 
bead  like  a  billiard-ball  in  need  of  a  shave,  a  big  brown 
moustache,  and  enormous  spectacles. 

"  That,"  said  the  publisher,  referring  to  the  moon-in- 
the-pine-wood  young  man,  "is  our  young  apostle  of 
sentiment,  our  new  man  of  feeling,  the  best-hated  man  we 
have  ;  and  the  other  is  our  yoimg  apostle  of  blood.  He  is 
all  for  muscle  and  brutality — and  he  makes  all  the  money. 
It  is  one  of  our  many  fashions  just  now  to  sing  '  Britain 
and  Brutality.'  But  my  impression  is  that  our  yoang  man 
of  feeling  will  have  his  day  —though  he  will  have  to  wait 
for  it.  He  would  hasten  it  if  he  would  cut  his  hair  ;  but 
that,  he  says,  he  will  never  do.  His  hair  is  his  battle-cry  ; 
and  hair,  too,  he  says,  is  a  gift.  Well,  he  enjoys  himself 
— and  loves  a  fight,  though  you  mightn't  think  it  to  look 
at  him." 

In  laying  Young  Lives  aside,  we  cannot  honestly  say  it 
has  interested  us ;  but  it  is  innocent  and  bright  and 
young,  and  it  is  written  with  care. 


Love  and  Olivia.     By  Margaret  B.  Cross. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

To  quote  the  concluding  passages  of  Love  and  Olivia  is 
to  make  the  book  criticise  itself. 

He  is  a  man  of  considerable  fame,  and  is  credited  with 
spoiling  his  wife,  yet  there  are  acute  persons  who  have 
observed  that  Mrs.  Joliffe's  first  glance  is  for  her  husband's 
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approbation.  Whatever,  the  truth  may  be,  they  are  a 
charming  and  interesting  couple,  and  their  house  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  in  London.  There  is  only  one 
shadow  upon  the  brightness  of  Olivia's  lot.  Sometimes 
when  she  meets  George  and  his  wife — and  Violet  enjoys 
all  the  happiness  her  brother  could  have  wished  for  her — 
when  she  meets  George,  who  has  grown  stout  and  pros- 
perous and— 'She  cannot  but  admit  it — -commonplace,  she 
feels  a  little  twinge  of  remorse,  and  wonders  if  she  ought 
to  be  so  happy.  But  then  she  had  ever  a  very  tender 
conscience. 

Dealing  with  the  world  of  cultivated  professional 
single  women,  and  written  by  one  thoroughly  familiar 
with  that  world,  this  story  fairly  represents  a  large 
class  of  modern  novels,  both  as  to  incident  and  as 
to  atmosphere.  Olivia  (lecturer)  is  betrothed  to  George 
(traveller  and  pioneer).  There  are  also  Leslie  (critic 
and  scholar),  and  Violet  (a  bright  and  youthful  and 
rather  ordinary  girl).  Olivia  marries  Leslie,  and  George 
marries  Violet.  As  for  the  atmosphere,  it  is  tepid.  There 
is  no  single  trace  of  strong  feeling  throughout  the  book. 
The  writing  is  discreetly  literary,  with  a  few  slips.  For 
Instance,  "  Olivia  looked  up  at  George,  and  said  under 
cover  of  the  noi — music  "  is  quite  inexcusable.  The  con- 
struction of  the  book  is  weak,  and  sometimes  clumsy. 
Love  and  Olivia  is  pretty  :  it  can  scarcely  be  called  success- 
ful. Had  it  contained  a  little  less  fancy  and  a  little 
more  imagination,  the  verclict  upon  it  might  have  been 
different. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[^These  note*  on  the  weeVs  Fiction  are  not  neeesiarily  final. 
Meviewa  of  a  selection  will  f allow.  ~\ 


A  Faib  Pbaud. 


EVMes.  Lovett  Caxiebox. 


A  Double  Theead. 


By  Ellen  T.  Fowleb. 


All  who  read  Cnncerniw/  Isabel  Carnahy,  one  of  the  most 
Successful  novels  published  last  year,  wiU  open  Miss  Fowler's 
new  story  with  interest.  It  is  a  long  and  calm  book  of  modem 
life  and  manners,  with  many  characters  and  few  incidents. 
The  interest  revolves  around  an  heiress,  beautifid  and  cynical, 
who  leads  a  double  life,  and  is  loved  in  one  condition,  not  in 
the  other.  Much  of  the  dialogue  tends  to  the  epigrammatic, 
and  the  end  is  peace.     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 


A  Duet. 


By  a.  Conan  Doyle. 


This  is  a  departure  for  the  author  of  Micah  Clarke  and  The 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Faithfully  and  with  much 
detail  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  depicts  the  first  year's  married  life  of 
a  typical  middle-class  young  man  and  young  woman  of  to-day, 
from  the  last  month  of  the  courtship  to  the  birth  of  a  son.  On 
the  way  are  certain  misunderstandings  and  troubles,  but  all  is 
clear  in  the  end.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  the  tone  of  actual 
suburban  life.     (Grant  Kichards.     (is.) 


Spies  op  the  Wiqut. 


By  Headon  Hill. 


Another  contribution  to  the  new  school  of  political  romance. 
The  Wight  is  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither  goes  the  hero,  a  young 
journalist,  to  track  and  frustrate  thfr  Braggart  of  Berlin,  a 
German  plotter  named  Von  Holtzmann,  an  enemy  of  Great 
Britain.  Such  adventures  follow  as  were  bound  to  follow, 
and  in  the  end  the  journalist  triumphs.  Incidentally,  he  wins 
"  the  sweetest  wife  in  all  the  world."     (Pearson.     3s.  (Sd.) 


TTSBOLY  Matbimony. 


By  John  Le  Bbeton. 


A  painful,  powerful  story  of  a  loveless  marriage.  The  Rev. 
David  Collier  takes  a  party  of  East  End  children  and  women 
helpers  into  the  country,  and  loses  his  way  in  the  woods  in  com- 
pany with  a  strapping  young  woman.  The  two  miss  the  train 
back.  There  is  a  great  scandal,  and  the  curate  offers  Rose  Spen- 
way  marriage.  The  story  is  concerned  with  his  lifelong  ruing 
of  his  union  with  a  crafty  and  low-minded  woman.  The 
tragedy  is^well  worked  outj  and  is  not  unrelieved  with  humour. 
(Macqueen.     6s.3 


This  story  by  the  author  of  In  a  Grass  Country  has  not  so 
much  of  the  hunting-field  in  it  as  some  of  the  author's  other 
novels.  Nevertheloss  it  opens  with  the  characteristic  sentence ; 
"The  horses  were  eating  their  heads  off  in  the  stables  and 
Marion  was  eating  her  heart  out  in  the  house."  The  love-story 
concerns  the  attempt  of  the  unscrupulous  widow  of  a  convict  to 
get  her  daughter  well  married,  A  well  woven,  intsresting 
novel,     (John  Long.     Os.) 


Pbofessob  Hiehonimus. 


By  Am-Vlie  Skbam, 


Amalie  Skram  {nee  Midler)  is  a  Norwegian  novelist  of 
naturalistic  tendencies.  Indeed,  she  is  bracketted  with  Zola. 
But  in  this  story,  translated  by  Alice  Stronach  and  G.  B. 
Jacobi,  that  which  is  usually  understood  by  the  term  naturalism 
is  not  evident.  The  book  relates  with  grim  minuteness  the 
experiences  of  a  sane  woman  kept  against  her  will  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  it  follows  that  it  is  sombre  reading.     (Lane.     6s.) 


The  Mibacles  of  Anpi-Cheist. 


By  Selma  Lageelof. 


A  new  story  by  the  author  of  Oosta  Berlinfj's  Huyn,  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Flach.  The  matter  is,  however,  very  different, 
although  the  manner  remains  the  same.  "  Anti  -  Christ  " 
stands  for  socialism.  By  a  series  of  curious,  picturesque,  and 
spasmodic  circumstances  the  author  makes  her  meaning  clear, 
but  the  book  is  not  the  easy  reading  that  (losta  Berling  offered. 
(Gay  &  Bird.     6s.) 

Bbass.  By  Nellie  K.  Blissett. 

A  satirical  novel  of  the  day,  with  a  new  kind  of  villain,  or 
what  serves  for  villain,  in  the  person  of  an  English  Cardinal. 
Cardinals,  of  course,  have  plotted  iu  fiction  ere  this  again  and 
again,  but  Miss  Blissett's  crafty  Uberto  is  the  first  we  re- 
member in  an  English  novel  for  a  long  time.  The  story  is 
garnished  with  a  more  or  less  caustic  commentary  on  things  in 
general.     (Hutchinson,     (is.) 


EspiEiTU  Santo. 


By  Henbietta  D.  Skinneb. 


Once  more  we  have  a  tenor  for  a  hero.  There  is  also  a 
baritone  in  the  book,  a  "  King  of  Operatic  Song,"  who  wears  a 
hair  shirt  and  scourges  himself.  The  story,  which,  like  the 
baritone,  is  a  blend  of  music  and  religion,  has  place  iu  Paris, 
chiefly  among  the  Spanish  and  Italian  residents.  It  is 
delicately  written.  The  appeal  is  neither  to  those  who  do  their 
reading  running  nor  to  those  who  cannot  be  interested  in 
Catholicism.     (Harper,     (is.) 


The  Pbide  of  the  Family. 


By  Ethel  Fobsteb  Heddle. 


The  plot  of  this  story  turns  on  the  familiar  theme  of  a  lost 
famUy  mansion  and  its  recovery  by  marriage.  A  pleasant  tale. 
(Bowden.     6s.) 


The  Golden  Sceptbe. 


By  Geeald  H.  Thobnhill. 


Another  novel  with  a  mythical  foreign  principality.  In  the 
opening  chapters  we  learn  how  Mr.  Giles  Brittain,  special 
correspondent  of  the  Ereniny  Hooter,  was  mixed  up  with  the 
fortimes  of  (iueen  Varna  of  Moritania.  There  are  plenty  of 
exciting  improbabilities  in  the  story,  which  is  laid  in  Derby- 
shire. An  earthquake,  in  which  two  foreign  ministers  jierish,  is 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  book.     (Pearson,     (is.) 


The  Doom  of  Siva. 


By  T.  W.  Speight. 


The  plot  is  concerned  with  the  rather  familiar  subject  of 
the  theft  of  a  jewel  from  a  Hindu  temple.  The  thief  is  a 
pretended  fakir,  Chunda  Ram  by  name,  but  the  jewel  passes 
into  English  hands  and  the  author  has  had  no  difficulty  in 
weaving  a  good  story  of  love  and  adventure.  The  scene  is 
England.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 


Combades  of  the  Black  Cross. 


By  Hume  Ni.sbet, 


This  thoroughgoing  story  of  crime  opens  with  an  escape 
from  Dartmoor.  Then  we  learn  how  the  Rev.  Apprasius  Holt, 
with  his  sister,  came  to  Arrowel,  and,  imposing  on  the  real 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  preached  a  most  elegant  sermon  while 
planning  a  burglary  for  the  same  evening.  This  is  only  one 
incident  in  a  narrative  compact  of  crime  and  Hooliganism.  In 
the  end  the  Rev.  Apprasius  Holt  returns  to  Dartmoor,  where 
he  gives  "his  silvery  voice  to  the  prison  choir,"  (F.  V. 
White  &  Co.    38.  6d.) 
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The  Great  Oxford   Dictionary. 

A  National  Undertaking. 

At  a  dinner  given  last  year  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the 
hall  of  Queen's  College  to  the  chief  workers  on  the  new 
Historical  English  Dictionary,  Dr.  Murray  declared  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  work  should  not  be  finished  by  the 
year  1908.  The  first  volume,  A  and  B,  was  issued  in 
1888  ;  the  most  recent  instalment,  which  brings  it  down  to 
Hod,  appeared  on  the  2nd  of  January  of  this  year.  The 
mere  conception  of  such  an  undertaking  is  enough  to 
impress  a  man's  mind  ;  and  that  so  colossal  a  work  should 
have  been  resolutely  carried  out  and  be  now  within  sight 
of  completion  argues  a  remarkable  diligence  and  organising 
power  on  the  part  of  its  projectors. 

The  story  of  its  projection  is  by  this  time  an  oft-told 
tale.  A  resolution  of  the  Philological  Society,  passed  in 
1867  at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop  Trench,  provided 
for  the  collection  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  various 
materials  to  illustrate  the  history  of  words.  Among  sucli 
collectors  were  Dr.  Trench  himself,    Dr.    Furnivall,    Mr. 


Herbert  Coleridge,  Dr.  Guest,  Prof.  Dowden  and  Prof. 
Skeat.  In  1878  upwards  of  two  million  quotations  had 
been  collected  and  arranged ;  and  then  Dr.  Murray,  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  submitted  his  scheme  to  the 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  It  was  only  fitting 
that  so  important  an  undertaking  should  be  entruste<l  to 
one  of  the  greatest  printing  and  publishing  agencies  in 
the  world.  Tiie  Oxford  Press  had  been  suppreesed  by 
Henry  VIIT.  and  re-established  by  Eli/abetn.  Its  first 
great  windfall  was  the  presentation  to  it  of  the  copyright 
of  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rehellion,  from  the  profits  of 
which  the  old  Clarendon  Buildings  were  erected.  It 
possesses  the  jealously  guarded  secret  of  the  Oxford  India 
paper,  and  it  can  print  works  in  more  than  sixty  different 
tongues.  It  employs  over  a  thousand  persons,  retains  its 
own  binders,  builders  and  engineers,  and  manufactures  its 
own  material.  Clearly  so  great  a  work  as  the  new 
Dictionary,  and  one  of  which  the  returns  must  needs  be  so 
long  delayed,  could  not  be  undertaken  by  any  ordinary 
publishing  house.  It  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the 
Delegates  that  they  were  willing  to  take  the  risk.  At  the 
present  moment  the  University  is  over  £.50,000  out  of 
pocket  on  what,  after  all,  must  be  regarded  as  a  great 
national  undertaking. 

The  work  in  its  present  form  was  commenced  in  1879, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  was  made  for  volunteers 
to  collect  instances.  The  appeal  was  liberally  responded 
to,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years  nearly  a  million 
additional  quotations  had  been  amassed.  The  aim  of  the 
work  is,  in  the  words  of  the  editor's  preface,  to  "  furnish 
an  adequate  account  of  the  meaning,  origin,  and  history 
of  English  words  now  in  general  use,  or  known  to  have 
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been  in  use  at  any  time  during  the  last  seven  hundred 
years."  Each  use  or  variant  it  attempts  to  illustrate  by  a 
quotation.  Hence  it  is  not  only  a  dictionary  of  English 
words :  it  is  also  a  very  effective  dictionary  of  dialects. 
It  forms  a  better  Scottish  dictionary  than  Jamieson's,  and 
it  enters  largely  into  the  domain  which  is  to  be  covered  by 
Dr.  Wright's  English  Dialect  Dictionary. 

Dr.  Murray's  method  has  been  to  make  lavish  use  of 
voluntary  workers  in  the  British  Isles,  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  Continent.  Thousands  of  unknown  scholars, 
country  clergymen,  people  with  leisure  and  a  taste  for 
literature,  have  helped  in  supplying  the  enormous  wealth 
of  quotation.  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  is  the  chief  of  the 
philological  department,  and  he  has  many  able  lieutenants, 
such  as  Mr.  "W.  A.  Craigie,  who  is  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  Scandinavian  literature.  Dr.  Murray  him- 
self, while  fulfilling  the  duties  of  general  editor,  has 
especial  charge  of  the  quotations.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
his  scriptorium  at  Oxford,  the  walls  lined  with  little  pigeon- 
holes full  of  docketed  papers,  will  understand  what  the 
genius  of  method  means.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
stranger  to  fully  estimate  the  difficulties  of  the  work.  No 
help  was  to  be  got  from  the  work  of  predecessors,  for  this 
was  the  first  attempt  to  "  exhibit  a  combined  logical  and 
historical  view  of  the  sense  -  development  of  English 
words."  The  sole  clue  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  was 
often  to  be  found  in  an  obscure  allusion,  and  the  highest 
critical  skill  was  necessary  to  bring  light  into  the  darkness. 
Again,  the  mere  task  of  introducing  order  into  the  chaos 
of  thousands  of  quotations  involved  endless  labour.  The 
nice  questions,  too,  between  what  words  are  in  use  and 
what  are  obsolete,  what  words  are  pure  English  and  what 
are  dialectic  or  colloquialism,  had  to  be  faced  and 
answered  daily. 

It  is  incredible  [Dr.  Murray  has  written]  what  labour 
has  had  to  be  expended  sometimes  to  fiiid  out  the  facts 
for  an  article  which  occupies  not  more  than  five  or  six 
lines ;  or  even  to  be  able  to  put  the  words  "  derivation 
unknown  "  as  the  net  outcome  of  hours  of  research,  and 
the_  laborious  testing  of  statements  put  forth  without 
hesitation  in  other  works. 

And,  above  all,  every  word  had  to  be  defined,  and  every 
definition  implied,  at  least,  a  modicum  of  knowledge  of 
the  class  to  which  the  thing  denoted  by  the  word  belongs. 
On  the  matter  the  greatest  authorities  on  each  subject 
have  been  consulted  ;  so  that  the  Dictionary  is  more  than 
a  history  of  words  :  it  is  a  treasure-house  of  exact  defini- 
tions by  competent  men  and  women. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  famous  preface,  it  was 
after  the  completion  of  a  work  which  stands  to  this  as  a 
hillock  to  a  mountain.  It  was  the  dictionary  of  a  single 
great  man,  done  by  himself  without  aid  from  another. 
"My  former  dreams,"  he  wrote,  "were  those  of  a  poet 
doomed  to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  soon  found  that  it  is 
too  late  to  look  for  instruments  when  the  work  calls  for 
execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  I  had  brought  to  my 
task,  with  those  I  must  finally  perform  it.  ...  I  then 
contracted  my  design,  determining  to  confide  in  myself, 
and  no  longer  to  solicit  auxiliaries,  which  produced  more 
incumbrance  than  assistance  ;  by"  this  I  obtained  at  least 
one  advantage,  that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  which  would 
in  time  be  ended  though  not  completed."  The  present 
Dictionary  bids  fair,  when  it  ends,  to  be  as  near  completion 
as  mortal  man  can  want.  It  is  a  triumph  of  collective 
energy  and  co-operation,  of  patience  and  method. 


Do  you  know  that  the  sight  of  your  face 
(Though  I  see  you  each  day  of  the  seven) 
Can  transfigure  the  commonest  place 
Into  something  that  seems  to  be  heaven  P 

Chapter  heading  to  "  A  Double  Thread," 

by  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 


"Wan  Legends." 

Mr.  Swinburne  on  the  Stage. 

It  was  a  comfortable  audience  that  I  found  filling  the  St. 
George's  Hall  last  Monday  evening,  when  Mr.  Swinburne's 
tragedy  Locrine  was  presented  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society.  There  was  smiling  and  handshaking  and  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  and  much  pretty  doubt  about  seats. 
People  stood,  and  consulted,  and  smiled  intensely, 
and  ran  about  to  kindle  their  enthusiasms  by  the 
flash  of  each  other's  pince-nez  glasses ;  and  little  groups 
formed,  and  some  smiled  because  they  were  clever, 
some  because  they  were  not,  and  some  were  smart,  and 
some  were  sworn  to  the  higher  dowdiness.  And  all 
the  while  learned  carriage-folk  poured  in,  mothers, 
daughters,  well-dined  fathers,  young  men  with  long  hair, 
men  with  opera  hats,  and  men  in  soft  hats — all  improbably 
bent  on  Locrine.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  writing 
dramatic  poems  for  years  and  years ;  he  has  written  ten. 
No  one  had  ever  dreamed  of  playing  a  single  one  of  them. 
But  these  Elizabethan  folk — on  whom  I  looked,  therefore, 
with  amazement — had  decreed,  by  some  esoteric  feat  of  ex- 
quisite selection,  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  tragedy,  Locrine, 
should  be  played  to  them  this  Monday  evening. 

Well,  it  was  played  to  them,  and  I  hope  they  enjoyed 
it.  My  own  enjoyment  was  small.  An  Elizabethan 
draught  raked  the  stalls.  Between  the  scenes  strong  men 
rose  and  huddled  on  their  overcoats.  This  was  a  merely 
climatic  evil.  But  as  the  play  proceeded  a  great  gulf  fixed 
itself  between  my  book  and  the  stage.  In  the  copy  of 
Locrine  with  which  I  had  equipped  myself  I  found  a 
poem  ;  on  the  stage  I  saw  only  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In 
my  book  I  found  fine  lines ;  from  the  stage  there  came  only 
sound  and  fury  and  the  tinny  rattle  of  accoutrements. 
Words  were  inaudible,  or  reached  me  only  as  a  stagey 
gabble.  On  and  on  it  went,  this  contradiction,  this  queer 
parallel  between  a  living  poem  under  my  eye  and  an 
irrelevant  spectacle  on  a  level  with  it.  And  between  my 
book  and  the  footlights  I  surveyed  ladies'  heads  swathed 
in  shawls,  like  rose-bushes  wrapped  from  the  cold. 

The  acting  of  Locrine  was  not  only  poor — of  that 
I  do  not  so  much  complain — it  was  wrongly  conceived. 
Here  was  a  drama  so  poetical  in  form  that  two  whole 
scenes  are  written  in  sonnet  sequences,  and  the  rest  in 
systems  of  rhyme  more  or  less  complex.  Now  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  such  a  poetical  drama  can  be  made 
acceptable  to  an  audience.  It  should  be  recited,  not 
acted.  This  need  not  exclude  simple  costume,  and  such 
elementary  scenery  as  were  used  last  Monday  night.  But 
the  playing  should  not  be  more  dramatic  than  the  play. 
For  here,  as  everywhere,  the  play's  the  thing  ;  and  if  the 
play  be  no  play,  but  a  psychological  dramatic  poem,  dis- 
cuisive  and  leisured,  and  as  full  of  the  poet's  own  i//-play 
as  of  the  essential  story,  why,  then  simple  elocution  is  the 
one  thing  needed.  Every  word,  every  rhyme,  every 
rhythmic  device,  every  nuance  of  feeling  and  expression 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  ear.  Shouting  and  gestures 
and  stage  tricks  can  do  nothing  to  secure  this ;  and  the 
style  of  acting  at  St.  George's  Hall  was  more  appropriate 
to  an  Adelphi  drama  than  to  the  delicate  work  in  hand. 

For  my  part,  I  should  have  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
have  been  able  to  lean  back  in  my  seat  and  take  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  lines,  his  words,  his  thoughts.  The  proportion 
of  these  which  reached  us  was  miserably  small.  I  should 
then  have  heard  Sabrina's  answer  to  her  mother's  question  : 

Dost  thou  understand. 
Child,  what  the  birds  are  singing  't 

Sabeina. 

All  the  land 
Knows  that :  the  water  tells  it  to  the  rushes 
Aloud,  and  lower  and  softlier  to  the  sand : 
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The  llower-fays,  lip  to  lip  aud  hand  in  hand, 

Laugh  and  rejieat  it  all  till  darkness  hushvs 

Their  siupiugwith  a  wnrd  that  falls  aud  crushes 

All  soug  to  sileuce  dowu  the  rivor-straiid 

Aud  where  the  hawthorns  hearkeu  for  the  thrushes. 

Aud  all  the  secret  sense  is  sweet  and  wise 

That  slugs  through  all  their  singing,  and  replies 

When  wo  would  know  if  heaven  be  gay  or  grey, 

And  would  not  open  all  too  soon  our  eyes 

To  look  perchance  on  no  such  happy  skies 

As  sleep  brings  close  aud  waking  blows  away. 

I  should  have  heard  the  many  low  speeches  of  Estrild  and 
Locrine  when  that  king  was  being  hard  pressed  by  his 
wife,  and  all  his  spirit  was  swayed  and  clouded  by  her 
threats  of  war. 


Things  Seen. 


Estrild! 


LOCKINE. 


ESTEILD. 


Estrild, 


No  soft  reiterance  of  my  name 
Can  sing  my  sorrow  down  that  comes  and  goes 
And  colours  hope  with  fear  and  love  with  shame. 
Rose  hast  thou  called  me :  were  I  like  the  rose, 
Happier  were  I  than  woman :  she  siirvives 
Not  by  one  hour  (like  as  of  longer  lives) 
The  sun  she  lives  in  and  the  love  he  gives 

[And  takes  away  ;  but  we,  when  love  grows  sere, 
Live  yet,  while  trust  in  love  no  longer  lives, 
Nor  drink  for  comfort  with  the  dying  year. 
Death. 
Miss  Lilian  McCarthy's  rendering  of  Guendolen's  part 
was  carefid,  vigorous,  talented.     And  yet — such  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  uttered  and  stageified  the  text — it 
was  to  my  book,  not  to  her,  that  I  owed  my  appreciation  of 
many  line  lines,  as  these  in  which  Guendolen  is  address- 
ing Locrine : 
Dost  thou  know 
What  day  records  to  day  and  night  to  night — 
How  he  whose  wrath  was  rained  as  hail  or  snow 
On  Troy's  adulterous  towers,  when  treacherous  flame 
Devoured  them,  and  our  father's  roofs  lay  low. 
And  all  their  praise  was  turned  to  fire  and  shame — 
All-righteous  God,  who  herds  the  stars  of  heaven 
As  sheep  within  his  sheepfold-  God,  whose  name 
Compels  the  wandering  clouds  to  service,  given 
As  surely  as  even  the  sun's  is — loves  or  hates 
Treason  ? 

To  do  Miss  McCarthy  justice,  she  delivered  many  of  her 
lines  well,  and  none  better  than  the  last  in  the  poem. 
Looking  down  on  her  slain  husband  and  the  slain  woman, 
her  rival,  Guendolen  soliloquises  : 

The  gods  are  wise  who  lead  us— -now  to  smite. 

And  now  to  spare  ;  we  dwell  but  in  their  sight 

And  work  but  what  their  will  is.     What  hath  been 

Is  past.     But  these,  that  once  were  king  and  queen. 

The  sun,  that  feeds  ou  death,  shall  not  consume 

Naked.     Not  I  would  sunder  tomb  from  tomb 

Of  these  twain  foes  of  mine,  in  death  made  one — 

I,  that  when  darkness  hides  me  from  the  sun, 

Shall  sleep  alone,  with  none  to  rest  by  me. 

But  thou-   this  one  time  more  I  look  ou  thee — 

Fair  face,  brave  hand,  weak  heart  that  wast  not  mine — 

iSleep  sound — and  God  be  good  to  thee,  Locrine. 

I  was  not.     She  was  fair  as  heaven  in  spring 

AVhom  thou  didst  love  indeed.     Sleep,  queen  and  king. 

Forgiven  ;  aud  if — God  knows — being  dead,  ye  live, 

Aud  keep  remembrance  yet  of  me — forgive. 

The  performance  overwhelmed  the  play.  Yet  it  con- 
vinced me  that  these  "  wan  legends  "  (as  Mr.  Swinburne 
calls  them)  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  mythical  Britain 
could  hold  an  audience  if  given  with  just  the  measure 
of  dramatic  art  that  is  necessary  for  life  and  variety  in 
the  hearing.  As  it  was,  not  a  few  people  left  the  hall, 
and  the  longest  haired  Ehzabethan  present  bolted  after 
the  second  act.  W. 


Italy. 

TuK  doctor  who  stepped  hurriedly  into  the  hall,  in  ro- 
simnse  to  my  application,  said  :  "  You're  just  in  time  ! 
He's  a  cheerful,  curious  little  follow — a  Meaaenger  Boy 
but "  and  the  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  How  did  the  accident  happen  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Run  over  by  a  van.  He  stoppe<l  to  pat  a  dog  that 
was  crossing  the  road,  and  tlie  snafts  of  the  van  caught 
him." 

Then  the  doctor  led  me  upstairs,  and  thence  to  a  bed 
at  the  end  of  the  ward.  The  l)oy  greeted  me  with  a 
smile,  and  said  apologetically  :  "  It  was  such  a  jolly  dog, 
sir." 

"  And  how  are  you  'i  "  I  asked. 

"  Very  comfy,"  he  replied.     "  Ar'n't  I  lucky,  master?  " 

I  followed  his  eyes,  which  gazed  through  the  upper 
panes  of  the  tall  window  opposite.  I  thought  of  hi*  poor 
broken  body,  of  the  pitiful  end  that  was  so  near,  anti  my 
eyes  said  :  "  Why  do  you  call  yourself  lucky,  little 
Messenger  Boy  ?  " 

"  Nobody  else  in  the  ward  has  got  the  sun  bang 
opposite  him,  'cept  me,"  he  said  gleefully. 

I  looked  again,  and  there,  sure  enough,  high  up,  at  the 
top  of  a  huge  building  that  abutted  upon  the  hospital 
wall,  was  a  patch  of  stray  sunlight.  He  thought  a  little, 
then  he  said :  "In  Italy  the  sun  always  shines,  doesn't  it, 
master?    Tve  seen  Italy,"  and  his  face  flamed  with  pride. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  see  Italy  ?  "  I  asked,  humoring 
him,  for  his  strength  was  far  spent.  His  eyes  opened 
wide  :  "  I  was  one  of  the  Tourist  Club  at  the  Settlement, 
and  they  took  us  to  Switzerland.  And  one  day  we  walked 
from — from — I  forget  names — up  and  up  and  up,  through 
snow  and  over  rocks,  on  and  on,  till  we  crept  round  a  hill 
and  stood  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  —  and  —  (his  eyes 
glistened,  his  breath  came  quickly) — I  saw  Italy.  There 
was  a  great  valley  and  lakes  and  white  roads  running  by 
the  side ;  and  sunshine — golly,  such  sunshine '.  and  the 
water  of  the  lakes  was  all  blue  and  sparkled  ;  and  on  the 
tops  of  all  the  mountains  was  snow,  and  below  them  green 
trees.  And  there  were  goats,  too,  and  sheep  walking 
along  the  white  roads  in  the  sunsliine.  Not  many  boys 
have  seen  Italy,  have  they,  sir  'i"' 

A  spasm  of  pain  shook  him,  but  his  eyes  still  held  the 
memory  of  delight.  I  held  his  small  hand  for  a  moment, 
and  then  I  left  this  child  of  the  streets,  who  was  so  grate- 
ful to  the  life  that  had  been  so  unkind  to  him.  But  he 
did  not  know  it.  He  had  a  brave  spirit,  that  little 
Messenger  Boy  who  had  seen  Italy. 


The    Horizon. 

Before  a  newly-built  villa  in  countrified  "Wembley  I 
saw  a  carrier's  cart  bearing  upon  its  side  the  name  of  a 
City  van-man. 

On  a  meadow  by  the  house  was  the  carrier's  boy, 
running  up  and  down  like  a  mad  thing,  crying  out 
"Fields,  fields;  trees,  trees!"  and  stopping  ever  and 
again  to  look  at  the  open  view  which  stretched  away  to  a 
distant  peaceful  horizon. 

The  carrier,  seeing  me,  said  with  a  grin :  "  'E  ain't 
used  to  nothing  like  mis,  sir ;  there  ain't  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing  in  the  Eastinjerdock-road !  The  llisle  o'  Dawgs 
may  be  seaside,  but  it  ain't  rooral." 

He  whistled  the  lad  to  him.  The  youngster  came  up, 
crying  out :  "  Father,  what's  that  line  drawn  there  ?  " 

"  Where,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  There !  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  sky  ?  " 

The  man  peered  a  moment  and  then  said:  "There 
ain't  no  line  at  all ;  that's  only  because  you  can't  see  no 
further."  The  lad  stwed,  mystified ;  hitherto  his  horizon 
had  been  brickwork. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  great  English  love  of  gravity  on  aU  occasions  is  also 
American.     Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Lord  Eosebery  jested  himself  to  doom  as  a  leader ;  and 
now  Mr.  Choate,  before  he  has  been  with  us  as  American 
Ambassador  for  more  than  a  few  days,  is  beginning  to 
realise  what  a  funereal  affair  office  really  is.     He  has  been 
condemned  by  the  Press  of  New  York  for  conduct  unbe- 
coming an  ambassador  and  a  statesman,  and  his  guilt  is 
written  boldly  on  the  front  of  his  speech  at  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce.     The  Sun  advises  him  to  "keep 
away  from  any  festive  gatherings,"  and  to  spend  the  saved 
time  in  "  the  study  of  public  documents."     The  New  York 
Times,  after  protesting  against  "  questions  of  high  policy 
being  made  the  subject  of  after-dinner  quips,"  suggests, 
with  aU   gravity,   that  ' '  the  ideal   ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  would  be  a  deaf  mute."     One  begins  to  have  a 
hint  why  the  temperance  cause  makes  slow  progress  :  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  is  sometimes  amusing.     The  dulness  of 
members   of   Parliament    is    proverbial ;    but    there   are 
extenuating  circumstances  :   "a  laugh  "  might  be  seen  by  a 
constituent  and  cost  the  frivolous  senator  his  seat.    EngHsh 
statesmen  must  be   hypocrites  indeed   in  their  professed 
devotion  to  the  British  Constitution  if  it  is  true  that  you 
do  not  really  beheve  in  anything  until  you  are  free  to 
laugh  at  it  a  little  ;  but  that  sajdng,  being  witty  in  its  own 
way,  has,   of  course,   no  credit  in  Parliamentary  circles. 
The   doctors    have    lately   discovered    the    health-giving 
virtues  of  laughter  ;  and  as  statesmen  live  long,  and  then 
do  not  die  of  chest  disease,  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  do  laugh  a  little,  if  only  in  their  sleeves. 


The  judges  have  always  tried  to  redeem  the  dulness  of 
the  Bench  with  jokes — very  bad  ones,  but  stiU  jokes.  But 
Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  a  new  hand,  may  perhaps  find  that 
he  has  presumed  too  far  on  the  public  tolerance.  Received 
with  great  cordiality  by  his  fellow  Devonians  in  London, 
at  their  recent  banquet,  the  judge  said  : 

He  would  give  them  a  tip.  If  a  man  who  was  not  a 
Devonshire  man  were  to  faU  in  love  with  a  Devonshire 
girl  and  were  to  break  his  promise,  and  that  young  lady 
wanted  justice,  just  let  her  try  it  uuder  the  roof  of  the 
Law  Courts  in  the  Strand.  And  if  she  wanted  a  judge 
she  should  not  go  to  Justice  Kekewich,  because  he  only 
dealt  with  pquity,  but  go  to  the  Common  Law  side,  and 
only  have  Justice  Bucknill.  And  whatever  the  merits  of 
the  case,  if  they  did  not  happen  to  accord  quite  with  the 
young  lady's  statement,  justice  would  be  blind. 

Already  the  paragraph  has  been  quoted  in  an  Irish  paper 
with  a  leer  ;  in  Paris  it  will  be  given  as  the  set-off  against 
the  Dreyfus  Case.  For  in  Paris  this  week  dulness  has 
reached  a  climax  in  the  criticism  of  the  Academy's  collec- 
tion of  the  man-in-the-street's  ideas  about  Kipling.  In 
France,  we  are  solemnly  assured,  they  submit  nice  literary 
questions  to  an  Academician,  not  to  an  omnibus  conductor. 
As  well,  cries  the  paragraphist,  might  the  Parisian  send 
down  to  consult  the  concierge  on  the  merits  of  Mallarme  ! 


By  the  way,  at  this  same  Devonian  banquet,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Kipling  evoked  the  cheer  of  the  evening.  Nor  was 
the  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Devon  claims  him  as  a  school- 
boy ;  it  was  a  chance  reference  made  by  Sir  Courtney 
Ilbert  to  the  chairman.  Sir  William  White,  as  a  naval 
constructor  of  monsters  "  which  only  the  genius  of  Eudyard 
Kipling  could  describe." 


other   than    informatory  ones  they   give  them   to  raise 
funds  for  the  disabled  and  unlucky  of  their  profession. 
Their  kind-heartedness  has  brought  them  good  luck.     They 
have  had  a  hundred  or  two  pounds  to  hand  over  to  women 
writers  whose  health  has  failed,  or  whose  opportunities  for 
work  have  been  fitful  or  have  ceased.     But  there  are,  it 
seems,  women  journalists  who  object.     They  are  flourish- 
ing, and  they  see  in  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  a  stigma 
on  their  calling.     "  What  does  the  society  mean  by  in- 
voking the  aid  of  actresses  ?  "  asks  Miss  Frances  Low. 
"  The    capable    journalist,"     cries    the    successful    Miss 
Billington,   "  requires  no  philanthropic  aid,  and,  indeed, 
resents  it."     But  if  Miss  Billington  were  not  capable?  or, 
being  capable,  had  an  incapacitating   illness  ?     "  Every 
capable  journalist  can  earn  three  pounds  a  week,"  is  the 
testimony  of  another  ;  but  there,  again,  one  has  to  say 
there  are  degrees  of  capacity.     Miss  Carpenter  thinks  a 
matinee  for  the  sick  and  wounded  woman  journalist  "  most 
humiliating";  Miss  Honor  Morten,   too,   is  hostile;  and 
Miss  Flora   Shaw   is  hardly  less   irrelevant   to   the   real 
issue   when   she  merely   says  that   she   does    not    know 
that    the   Society    exists.      The    comment    of    the    mere 
man   can   only  be   that  the  successful  woman   journalist 
is  imduly  sensitive.     It  is  no  discredit  to  her  that  some  of 
her   colleagues   are   incompetent   or   unlucky ;    and   that 
others  who  are  clever  and  lucky  wish  to  raise,  by  common 
and  agreeable  devices,  a  fund  for  the  unfortunate.    Artists, 
actors,  musicians,  have  all  of  them  their  sick  and  wounded 
funds ;  and  Sir  Edward  Poynter,    Sir  Henry  Irving,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  instead  of  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  they  are  not  paupers,  take  the  chair  at  dinners  given 
in   aid   of    their    benevolent  funds.      Nobody   has   ever 
objected,  not  even  a  capable  actress  who  could  make  three 
pounds  a  week  and  wanted  the  world  to  know  it.     Even  if 
the  criticism  is  one  of  method  and  not  of  principle,  and 
deals  with  the  rival  merits  of  a  dinner  or  a  matinee,  the 
procedure  of  the  Society  of  Women  Journalists  seems  to 
be  very  needlessly  attacked. 


There  have  been  a  good  many  consultations  during  the 
last  few  weeks  among  those  responsible  for  the  decoration 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  an  official  reply  will  shortly  be  made  to 
the  criticisms  lately  appearing  in  the  daily  press. 


The  Society  of  Women  Journalists  has  performed  many 
enterprising  things.  With  its  lectures,  and  what  not,  it 
has  done  its  full  share  to  amuse  or  to  edify  the  public. 
But  women's  societies  are  always  very  much  in  earnest ; 
and  when   the   women    journalists    give    entertainments 


Mr.  L.4.NE-F0X   Pitt   and   Lady  Edith    Douglas   have 
had  a  sensation  denied  to  most   people — they  have  read 
the  announcement  that  they  are  Buddhists.     A  good  many 
English  people  have  had  a  vague   sort  of   reputation  of 
having  joined  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East;  and  some 
with   a   little   more   reason   than    that   behind   this  last 
rumour.      In  the  case  of    Byron    it  was  absurd,  and  in 
that  of  Sir  Eiohard  Burton  it  was  misinformed.     In  our 
day  theosophy  has  been  an  undeniable  link  between  the 
East  and  the  West ;  and  the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  has  glim- 
mered over  London.     It  is  hard  to  deniand  of  a  man,  on 
the  eve  of  his  marriage,  a  profession  of  faith ;  but  Mr. 
Lane-Fox  Pitt,  who  has  no  second-hand  knowledge  of  the 
East,  would  probably,  if  called  upon,  be  quite  willing  to 
say  that  Christianity — and  Buddhism  too,  for  that  matter 
—falls  short  of  any  true  expression  of  the  hearts  of  their 
foimders.     They  are  still  of  the  world.     Their  followers 
do  not  serve  each  other  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward  ; 
and  the  ideal  of  aloofness  from  earth  is  reached  in  per- 
fection by  only  a  few — some  wandering  Fakirs  among  the 
number.     Mr.  Lane-Fox  Pitt  is  against  the  numbering  of 
the  people   as   of   this   religion   or  that ;    he   is   against 
nominalism,  and  he  would  deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  join 
a  religion  he  did  not  mean  to  live  by.     It  is  a  little  irony 
of  fate,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  been  himself  made 
the   subject   of   a   startling  religious  census,  and   should 
have  been  announced  to  aU  the  world  as  the  thing  he 
is  not. 
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What  America  Reads. 

Again  the  Amoricaii  Bookman  discloses  to  us  the  l)ook 
preferoncos  of  Transatlantic  readers.  Its  reports  are 
made  up  to  the  end  of  February.  Thirty  lists  m  all  are 
given,  covering  most  of  the  great  cities,  but  unaccountably 
omitting  Boston.  These  lists  show  that  the  six  most 
popular  books  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the 
present  time  are : 

Tlie  Day's  Work.     Eudyard  Kipling. 
The  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Gilbert  Parker. 
Ked  Rock.     T.  N.  Page. 
David  Harum.     E.  N.  Westcott. 
Aylwin.     T.  Watts- Dunton. 
Mr.  Dooley.     F.  P.  Dunne. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Mr.  Kipling's  Dafs  Work 
comes  out  first  in  popularity.  Mr.  Dooley  is  popular,  but 
its  satire  has  not  driven  romance  into  a  corner. 

The  popularity  of  David  Harum,  which  heads  the  list  in 
no  fewer  than  seven  centres,  is  very  noticeable.  This 
novel  is  published  in  England  by  Messrs.  Pearson.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  its  author,  Edward  Noyes  West- 
cott, died  before  the  public  verdict  had  been  pronounceil 
on  his  work.  He  lived  only  long  enough  to  finish  the 
Btory,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  portrayal  of  an 
original  and  humorous  type  of  character  peculiar  to  central 
New  York  State. 

We  give  below  a  few  lists  which  seem  to  be  typical  or 
remarkable : 

New  Youk  (Downtown). 

1.  Mr.  Dooley.     F.  P.  Dunne. 

2.  David  Harum.     E.  N.  Westcott. 

3.  The  Day's  Work.     Eudyard  Kipling. 

4.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.     CHlbert  Parker. 

5.  Eed  Eock.     T.  N.  Page. 

6.  Adventures  of  Francois.     Weir  Mitchell. 

Chioaqo. 

1.  David  Harum.     E.  N.  Westcott. 

2.  Mr.  Dooley.     F.  P.  Dunne. 

3.  The  Day's  Work.     Eudyard  Kipling. 

4.  Eed  Eock.     T.  N.  Page. 

5.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Gilbert  Parker. 

6.  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.     Thomson  J. 
Hudson. 


Cincinnati. 


1.  Benner's  Prophecies  of  the  Ups  and  Downs  of 

Prices. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    E.  Caskoden. 

3.  David  Harum.    E.  N.  Westcott. 

4.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     E.  Bostand, 

5.  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority.     E.  Demolins. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley.    F.  P.  Dunne. 


ft 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Old  Chester  Tales.     Margaret  Deland. 

David  Harum.     E.  N.  Westcott. 

Mr.  Dooley.     F.  P.  Dunne. 

Castle  Inn.     S.  Weyman. 

The  Day's  Work.     Eudyard  Kipling. 

Aylwin.     T.  Watts-Dunton. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.     G.  W.  Steevens. 

Aylwin.     T.  Watts-Dunton. 

A  Fleet  in  Being.     Eudyard  Kipling. 

Afterwards      Ian  Maclaren. 

Black  Eock.     E.  Connor. 

The  Day's  Work.    Eudyard  Kipling, 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  24. 

A  PUBLISHING  flrm  (we  wrote  Uat  week)!ii  jaitnowprepwinKsnew 
Heries  of  literary  monogrraphi  of  EnKli«b  writen.  The  proKrvnine^ 
aa  at  present  announceid,  iDclndea  only  one  woman  writer — 0«orge 
Eliot,  Mr.  W.  P.  James,  in  commenting  in  the  St.  Jamrii  Oazrtte 
upon  this  oircnmatanoe,  unKKesta  that  the  readen  of  tlie  Academy 
shoald  be  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  liit  of  womeo  writen  that  deaerre 
inoluBion,  tog;ether  with  the  critioa  beat  fitted  to  deal  with  than. 
We  took  the  hint,  and  olTercd  a  prize  of  one  guinea  to  the  beat  llat  of 
six  monographH  on  the  Itnea  of  thoHC  in  the  "  Engllah  Men  of 
Letters  "  Heriea,  the  subject  of  each  being  an  English  woman  writer 
of  this  oentnry  (exclusive  of  George  Eliot),  and  the  monographer  a 
living  English  anthor,  either  man  or  woman. 

The  reaponae  has  been  full  and  interesting,  and  the  task  of  select- 
ing the  best  lists  is  not  easy.  We  have,  however,  decided  to  giw 
the  prize  to  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  The  Clapham  School,  High-atraet, 
Clapham,  S.W.,  for  the  following  : 

Emily  Bronti'.     By  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
Charlotte  Bronti'.     By  W.  K.  Henley. 
Mrn.  Browning.    By  Theodore  Watte-Dunton. 
Christina  Hoesetti.     By  Mr».  Meynell. 
Harriett  Martinean.     By  .Tohn  Morley, 
Mrs.  Gaskell.     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

It  is  not  an  idral  lint— MisR  Austen,  for  example,  is  of  more 
importance  than  either  Miss  Martineau  or  Misa  Roaaetti — but  it  is 
good,  and  the  books  would  be  of  great  interest.  Popular  opinion, 
as  gathered  from  the  Hats  before  us,  is  with  Mr.  Ratcliffe  in  two  of 
his  selection!),  a  large  number  of  competitors  wishing  Mrs.  Meynell 
to  write  of  Miss  Rosaetti,  and  Mr.  Snrinburneof  Kmily  Bronti'-.  Mrs, 
Meynell  is  also  bracketted  with  Mrs.  Browning  on  several  lista. 
But  the  moat  recurring  aaaociation  on  the  papers  are  Miss  Aasten 
and  Mr.  Dobson.  and  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Mr.  Shorter.  Several, 
however,  wish  Mr.  Lang  to  write  of  Miss  Austen  and  several  Mr. 
Birrell,  while  one  competitor  suggests  very  happily  that  Mr.  Howells 
should  do  so.  Mr.  Heniy  James  is  also  named  in  this  connexion, 
and  truly  his  book  should  be  a  joy.  Mr.  Birrell  ia  allied  by  several 
readers  to  Mrs.  Browningr,  and  there  is  a  pretty  general  feeling 
that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  should  make  a  monograph  of  someone. 
Now  it  is  Harriet  Martineau,  now  Mrs.  Gaskell,  now  Charlotte 
Bronte,  while  one  paper  suggests  that  Mrs.  Ward  should  herself  be 
a  subject,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  the  critic.  Among  good  sugges- 
tions are  Emily  Brontii  by  Misa  Olive  Schreiner,  Harriet  Martinean 
by  Mra.  Fawcett,  Miss  Rosaetti  by  Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  and  Mrs, 
Gaakell  by  Mr.  George  (iissing.  In  one  paper  Maria  Edgeworth  is 
handed  over  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  in  another  Hannah  More  to 
Mr.  Henley  I 

Answers  received  also  from :  J.  S.  London ;  L.  C.  J^  E.  W., 
Clapham  ;   E.  J.  L.  A.,  Cardiff ;  J.  L.  M.,  Banff ;  J.  C,  London ; 

E.  R.   F.,   Hylton;    F.   G.,  London;    A.   W.   Edinburgh;    H.  B.„ 
Gartcoah ;  G.  M.  C,  Bradford  ;  M.  H.  L ,  Sheffield  :  E.  U.,  London  ; 
G.  R.  A.,  Dublin  ;   W.  R.  D.  F.,  London  ;   A.  W.  P.,  Londonderry  ; 
Mrs.  C,  South  Ealing  ;  C.  E.  D.,  Upper  Norwood  ;  E.  M.  C,  London ; 
H.  T.,  Epsom  ;   W.  A.  J.,  London  ;  E.  A.,  Todmorden  ;  8.  R.  J., 
Merthyr  ;  A.  R.,  London  ;  T.  C,  Buxted  ;  H.  J.,  Crouch  End  ;  C.  C, 
Aberdeen ;  Mrs.  R.  S.,  London  ;  T.  B.  D.,  Bridgwater ;  G.  B.  A., 
Birkenhead ;     W.    H.    B.,    Birmingham  ;     A.    0.    H.,    London 
Miss  W.,  Oxford  ;    M.  A.  B.,  Greenock ;    H.  M.,  London  ;    J.  D., 
Exeter  ;    E.  H.  C,  Abergele ;    Mias  B.,  Scarborough  ;    G.  0.  H. 
London  ;  S.  D.  A.  W  ,  Tiverton  ;   D.  S.,  Glasgow  ;   J.  G.,  London 
A.  C,  Edinburgh  ;    L.  R.  G.  W.,  Richmond  ;    H.  M.  C,  Ealing 

F.  C.  B.,  Dorking  ;  W.  J.  B.,  Cambridge  ;  R.  M.  H.,  Eaatbonme 
W  .P.,  St  Albans ;  G.  R.  Aberdeen  (disqualified  :  see  Rulea) ;  W.  M.  S,, 
Heme  Hill ;  I.  B.,  co.  Dublin ;  W.  M.-M.,  Lowe  Bebington ;  H.  B.  H., 
Westbonme  Park  ;  R.  D.  M.,  Emsworth  ;  M.  P.,  Wilton  :  H.  C.  H. 
West  Didabury ;  C.  J.  C,  Cardiff ;  J.  H.,  Churohdown  ;  H.  T.  H 
Newbury  ;  H.  B.  F.,  Scarborough  ;  F.  W.  A.,  liOeds ;  Q.  K.,  Highgate 
Cantab,  Cambridge ;  H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow  ;  J.  G..  Bridlington  Qoay 
O.  F.,  Baildon  ;  J.  E.  Y.,  Kilbum ;  M.  N.  A.,  Barnes :  A.  S.,  London 

G.  E.  M ,  London ;  T.  E.  A.,  Todmorden  ;  F.  J.  B.,  Winchester 
H.  L.  B.,  Llandovey ;  K.  K.,  Belfast ;  M.  A.,  Bowdon ;  T.  H.  T 
Streatham  Hill  ;  H.  6.  H.,  Rusways  ;  T.  B.,  Cheeterford  ;  L.  F.  M.; 
London  ;  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Bedford  Park  ;  A.  E.  J.,  Ipswich  ;  H.  H.  J.  H, 
Sutton  ;  A.  L.,  Davos-Platz  ;  and  one  other,  name  missing. 


Competition  No.  25. 


There  is,  as  we  hare  already  announced,  a  movement  on  foot  to 
establish  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Black,  the  anthor  of 
Madcap  Vioht,  and  a  score  or  so  of  other  stories  which  have  been 
read  in  their  thousands  all  over  the  world.  The  suggestion  came 
from  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  and  a  Committee  has  now  been 
formed,  the  constitution  of  which  was  explained  in  the  Academt  last 
week,  to  translate  it  into  fact.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  lifeboat, 
bearing  Mr.  Black's  name,  should  be  endowed  and  placed  at  a  station 
in  the  western  Highlands.   Alternative  plans  are — "  a  beacon  light," 
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"  a  Scholarship  for  a  Highland  lad  to  be  held  at  a  Scotch  University," 
"  a  cot  in  a  Hiehland  hospital,"  "  a  cot  in  a  London  hospital  for  the 
benefit  of  Scots  "  ;  but  nolhing  has  yet  been  decided  upon.  In  the 
hope  of  a  more  suitable  practical  suggestion  resulting,  we  ask  our 
readers  to  consider  the  memorial  this  week  in  connexion  with  our 
Prize  Competition.  To  the  author  of  what  seems  to  us  the  most 
fitting  scheme  of  keeping  green  Mr.  Black's  fame,  a  cheque  for  a 
guinea  will  be  sent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  competitors 
that  Mr.  Black  was  a  keen  optimist,  a  sportsman,  a  passionate  lover 
of  nature,  especially  as  she  is  found  in  Scotland,  and  one  who 
delighted,  in  his  liooks,  in  his  power  to  create  beautiful  young 
womanhood  and  brave  men.  Briefly,  he  was  an  open-air  idealist  ;  a 
fact  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  form  a 
memorial  to  him  should  take.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
a  large  sum  is  not  likely  to  be  subscribed.  Hence  if  £2,006  is  taken 
as  the  outside  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  memorial  Calthough  more 
may,  oE  course,  be  received),  competitors  will  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Rules. 
Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  March  28.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  fouud  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  86.S,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  March   23. 

THEOLOfdCAL   AND   BIBLICAL. 
Smith  (H.  P.),  A  Critical  and  EMgetical  Commontary  on  the  Books  of 

Samuel  (Clark)  12/0 

Jnwett  (B.)     Sermons  Biogi-aphical  and  Misceiianeous!!..'.]!. !.!.!!...  (Murray)     7/6 

Bailor  (H.  M.).  Universiiy  and  Other  Sermons (Macmillan  &  Bowen) 

InRram  (Rt.  R«v.  A.  F.  W.),  Banners  of  the  Christian  Faith 

(Wells  Gardner)    3/8 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Yonge  (C.  M.),   fnmens  from   Ennlish    Historu.      Ninth    Series:    The 

•■,    ?'^S!''!?J''^*^2""i''y (Macmillan)    6/0 

Mends  (B.  8.).  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Robert  Mends (Murray)  16/0 

Bcarne  (C),  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early  Valois  Queens (Unwin)  10/8 

Church  (Rev.  A.  J.),  Nicias  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition (Seeley)    1/8 

How  (W.  W.),  Hannibal  (Seeley)    2/0 

Adams  (G.  &.),  European  History (Macmillan)    6/6 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

Weir  (J.),  The  Dawn  of  R«a.son (Macmillan)    5/0 

Haeppe  (Dr.  F.),  The  Principles  of  Bacteriolofry 

TT  ,m  ™  V   «    „  [Open  Court  Publishing  Co.)    9/0 

Young  (T.  E.),  On  Centenarians (Layton) 

Schubert  (H.),  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations 

T,  ,.,,>.  ^  .. ,  (Open  Court  Publishing  Co.)    3/6 

Rogers  (A.  K.),  A  Brief  Introduction  to  Modern  Philosophy 

_  , ,       ,o  vT ,   m,-    ^      ,  (Macmillan)  net    6/0 

Patten  (S.  N.),  The  Development  of  English  Thought (Macmillan)  net  10/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Cook  (T.  A.\  The  Story  of  Rouen (Dent)  net    4/8 

Johnstone  (C.  L.),  Christian  and  Jewish  Pilgi-ims  to  the  Holy  Land 
^               /»     T  ,    _       »                                  (Church  Newspaper  Co.)  net    2/8 
Bomme    (G.  L.),  The    Gentleman's  Magazine  Library:    EngUsh  Topo- 
graphy.    Part  XI. :  Slaffordshire— Suffolk (Stock) 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Archer-Hind  (R.  D.),  Cambridge  Compositions,  Greek  and  Latin 
„        ,     „  „         „  ,  „  .  Camb.  Univ.  Press)  10,0 

Queens  College,  Onlway :  Calendar  for  1898-99 (Univ.  Press,  Dublin) 

Kirkman  (P.  B.),  Les  Gaulois  et  Les  Franca (Black)  net    1/3 

Sidgwick  (A.),  The  ^neid  of  Vergil.    Book  IX (Camb.  Univ.  Presi)    1/6 

Banderson  (F.  W. ),  (ieometry  for  Young  Beginners ...  (Camb.  Univ.  Press)     1/4 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Grierson  (P.)   Modern  Mysticism (George  Allen)  net    3/6 

Miall  (A.  B.),  Poems  (Lane)  net    5/0 

Smith  (H.  J.),  rCEnambuc,  Governor  of  St.  Martinique"  a  Drama 

Nietzsche  (F.),  A  Genealogy  of  Morals.    Poems „  .°™(Unw?n)  8/6 

Gwynn  (S.),  Tennyson  :  a  Critical  Study (Blackie)  2/6 

Bierce  (A.).  Fantastic  Fables (Putnam's  Sons  3  B 

Williams  (F.  H..,  English  Rcses ...'V..............    .  .    .  (SimpHn  0  0 

Roberts  ( W.  R.),  Longinus  on  the  Sublime (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  9/0 


Announcements. 

Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  have  arranged  to  issue  in  this 
country  a  concise  dictionary  of  English  etymology  recently 
published  by  Karl  Triibner,  of  Strasburg,  and  written  in 
English.  It  has  been  drawn  up  by  Prof.  F.  Kluge  and  P.  Lutz, 
and  intended  by  the  authors  to  serve  "as  an  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  English  language." 

Lord     Koberts    has    written    an    introduction    for    Frnm 
Cromwell  to  Wdlinf/ton— Twelve  Soldiem,  which  will  be  published 


in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  BuUen,  Ltd, 
The  general  editor  is  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  have  in  the  press,  for  early 
publication,  the  new  book  by  the  author  of  The  Qlamour  of  the 
Impossible,  which  is  called  Throngh  a  Keyhole.  Overheard  by 
Cosino  Hamilton. 

Mr.  John  Murray  writes :    "I  notice  that  in  the  list  of 
the  twelve  best  books  of  the  Soring,  in  the  Academy  just 
published,  you  state  the  price  of  George  Sorrow's  Life  as  ;)0s 
The  price  is  32s." 


READY  this  DAY.    ONE  SHILLING. 
200   Pasea    MaKnIfloently   Illustrated. 

HARPER'S     MAGAZINE 

For  APRIL. 

PRINCIPAL    CONTENTS. 

CROMWELL    and     his    COURT.       Incidents    and    Anecdotes 

OathereU  frnm  Cromwellian  Newspapers  and   Tr.icts.     Illuslrated  liy  EngraviDKS  by 
Honaii  of  Portraits  of  (Jliver  Cromwell  and  F.lizaljetli  .Stewart  Cromwell,  and  liv  J 
rhotograph  of  Cromwell's  Death-Mask. 
THE  PRINCESS  XENIA:   a  Novel.     By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

Illustrate<l  by  T.  dc  Thulstrup.  A  Story  of  Adventure  by  the  Author  of  "Ualloplni 
Dick."  "  The  Adventurers,"  &c. 

AS>>ECTSof  ROME.    By  Arthur  Symons.    The  article  describes 

with  rare  sympathy  and  insight  modern  phases  of  the  life  of  the  Eternal  Citv  It  is 
ckljorately  Illustrated  by  F.  \.  Du  Slond. 

THE     TRIAL     of    the    " OREGON."       By    Rcar-Admirai     L.    A. 

BBARDSLEE.  U.S.N.  Illustrated  by  Edward  Edwards  and  Carlton  T.  Chapman 
The  author,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Govemmeot  Board  that  tested  the  *'  Oregon  "  at 
th«  time  she  was  built,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  her  trial  trip,  and  indicates  the 
excellence  of  construction  th.at  enalded  the  "  Oregon  "  to  make  her  iihenomenal  runs  in 
the  late  war. 

THE  SAO  CASE  of  the  PRINCESS  E3ME.     By  Chalmers  Roberts. 

A  narrative  from  real  life  relating  the  traijic  diMth  of  a  Turkisli  J'riui-ess.  and  illus- 
trating the  couHict  in  modern  Turkisli  harems  In-tween  the  ancient  .Muhaiumedau  and 
the  mwleni  ideas  of  liberty. 

THIRTEEN  DAYS  in  UNEXPLORED  MONTENEGRO.    Abundantly 

lllustratt^d. 

THE   APE   of  DEATH.      By   Andrew    Wilson,    M.D.      A    popular 

presentation  of  the  latest  psyolioloi^jc.il  ,-\iiLuiatiMii  of  tlie  pla-ui.menon  of  sleep 

THE   RESCUE  of  ADMIRAL  CERVERA.      By  an  AmC'iean  Blue- 

ilACKET.  Peter  Keller,  able  seaman,  was  prominent  in  rescuing  the  oJlicers  and  the 
crews  of  the  burning  Spanish  warahips,  and  himself  rescued  the  Spanish  Admiral.    He 


has  dictated  the  story  uf  his  exploit  to  a  stenographer. 
THEIR    SILVER    WEDDING    JOURNEY 

HOWEI.LS.    Illustrated  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 


a    Novel.       By    W. 


Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  World,  1«». 
London:    HARPER  &  BROTHBR.S,  45,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


BOOKS    OF    INTEREST. 

An  important  Addition  to  the  Study  of  Bird  Life  by  a  well-known  Writer, 
^^  Illuatrated  in  the  best  style  and  printed  on  superflue  paper. 

WONDERS  of  the  BIRD   WORLD.      By  Dr.   R. 

BOWDLER  SHARPE.  With  numerous  lllnatrationa  b.y  A.  T.  Elwe» 
Beautifully  printed  on  snperflne  paper.  Uniform  with  "  Sweetheart 
Travellers,"  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  &o.  Large  crown  870.  cloth 
boards,  6s. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  and  fascinating  books  that  ever  delighted  a 
bird-loving  reader."— T>i.ii.\  Nkws. 

"Dr.  Sharpe  is  as  learned  as  man  need  wish  to  be,  and  as  entertaining  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  convers itionaHsts."—Covttin-s:  Life. 

OVERLOOKED:    a    Tale    of  North    Devon.     By 

BESSY  HAWKER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  38  6d. 
"Everything  in  this  tale  is  graceful,  and  the  tone  and  influence  of  this 
story  is  far  above  the  common."-  Guibbiam. 
"  A  very  successful  bit  of  wort."— Bookmait. 

MARY  6IFF0RD,  MB.    By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 

of  "  A  Princess  of  the  Gutter,"  "Under  the  Drasron  Throne,"  &c.  Trown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

"  ^rn.  Meade's  story  .shows  us  plainly  what  a  valuable  possession  know- 
ledge is  in  the  case  of  a  courageous  womin  who  is  not  afraid  to  take  her  life 
into  her  hands  and  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  her  fellows.  It  also  shows  in  the 
person  of  Elsie  Tomlinson  how  neurotic  disease  can  be  cured  by  self-forget- 
fulness  ia  the  sirvice  of  humanity.  The  story  is  inspiring  and  full  of 
interest."~-YoRKBtiiRv.  Hkuald. 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Three  Girls  in  a  Flat." 

A    HAUNTED    TOWN.      By    Ethel    P.    Heddle. 

Illustrated  by  (Jordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  Ijoards,  6s. 
"  The  author  of  Three  Girls  in  a  Flat '  lias  given  us  the  right  to  expect 
good  work  frnm  her,  and  has  justified  expectation.  The  characters  in  the 
tale  are  ail  alive,  each  is  individual,  none  are  overdrawn  :  one.  Aunt  Petro- 
nella,  has  come  to  stay  with  every  reader.  We  do  not  remember  any  figure  in 
fiction  so  touching  since  Mrs  Clifford's  Aunt  Anne."— Woni-v. 
A  simple  story  charmingly  told.'* — Punch. 

STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.    By  Mary 

MACLEOD.     With  Introduction  by  Professor   HALES.      Drawinus  liv 

A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.     Large  crown  Svo,  art  liuen  boards,  gilt  top,  es. 

"  Without  exception  the  most  admirable  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have 

seen.    The  tales  themselves  from  Spenser's  inimita'ile  allegory  are  daintily 

and  vividly  told,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old  romance  restsoii  each  picturesque 

passing  page The  book  is  beautifully  produced,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the 

most  fastidious  and  exacting  taste."— LtEvs  Mebcubv. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  00.,  3,  Paternoster  Baildingi-, 
London: 
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THE    TEMPLE    CLASSICS. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  (kl.  not ;  limp  lamb  Hkin.  2h.  net  per  voliinn'. 

WORDSWORTH'S  PRELUDE ;  or.  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind. 

Kflitoil  by  I'rof.  G.  ('.  MOOBB-SMCTK,  M.A.,  St.  John's  I 'nlleKC,  lam- 
briilKo,  ProfeHsor  of  Kiiifli.Hti  Kiteratiit-e  at  Kirtu  t!ol!e*ro,  8h«illol(l. 

SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  of  NELSON.    With  Table  of  Dates,  &c  , 

by  Mis-i  K.  (iOLLANC/,. 

SWIFTS  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.    With  an  Appendix  by 

(;.  A.  AITKEN,  Author  of  "  This  Mfo  of  Steele." 

BROWNE'S    RELIGIO   MEDICI   and  URN-BURIAL.     With 

11  CloSBiuyby  MiM  URSULA  IIOLMK,  B.A. 

LAMB'S   ESSAYS   of  ELIA.     In  2  vols.    With  Notes  by 

w.    .1.    CRAIG,  ot  Trinity  College,  Dublin;    Editor  of   the  "Oxford 
i^lmkeKijeare,"  Ac. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS.    With  Index  of  Quotations  and  Glos- 

Biiiy  by  W.  WORRAI,],. 

MALORY'S  MORTE  D'ARTHUR.    In  4  vols.    Edited  by  the 

(IKNKUAL  KIIITOR. 
Kach  volume  contains  ii  PhotOKravure  Frantispieco  from  Pictures  by  Aubrey 
llcardsley. 

FLORIO'S  MONTAIGNE.    In  6  vols.   With  Notes,  Glossary, 

and  Apiiendi.'i  bv  A.  R.  \VAI,1,KR. 

CARLYLE'S    FRENCH    REVOLUTION.      In  3  vols.      With 

Notes  imd  KioRjaiihioal  Table  by  G.  LOWES  DICKINSON,  M.A. 

CHAPMAN'S   ODYSSEY.     In  2  vols.     With  Glossary  by 

W.  H.  D.  ROU.SK.  It. A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Caiubridira. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  of  JOHNSON.    In  6  vols.    With  Notes 

and  Table  ot  Dates  by  ARNOLD  GLOVEU. 

GOLDSMITH'S  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD.     Edited  by  Austin 

DOHSON. 

MILTON'S  POEMS.    2  vols.    Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse, 

M.A.,  forttierly  Kellnw  of  Christ's  ('olleKe,  ( 'anibridt^o. 

CHAPMAN'S  ILIAD.    In  2  vols.    With  Glossary  by  W.  H.  D. 

ROUSE,  M.A. 

LAW'S  SERIOUS  CALL  to  a  DEVOUT  and  HOLY  LIFE. 

Edited  by  R.  F.  IIORTON,  M.A.,  D.D. 

BOSWELL'S  TOUR  to  the  HEBRIDES  with  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

With  Notes  by  ARNOLD  GLOVER. 

THE  HIGH   HISTORY  of  the  HOLY  GRAAL.    Translated 

for  the  first  time  irom  the  French  by  1).  SF.BASTIAN  EVANS.  With 
Appendix.  With  Frontispieces  and  Titles  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
In  2  vols. 

THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  of  ST.  FRANCIS.  Newly  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  I'rof.  T,  W.  ARNOLD,  M.A..  formerly  Scholar 
of  Maffdalene  CoIIoy-o,  Cambrid;je,  &c.,  Ac.  With  Frontispiece  and  Title 
by  Lrturenrc  Honsman. 

BEN  JONSON'S  DISCOVERIES.    Edited  by  Israel  Qollancz, 

M.A.,  General  Kditor  of  the  Temple  Classics. 

MORE'S  UTOPIA.    Edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Steele. 
BUNYAN'S   PILGRIMS   PROGRESS.     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

CHARLES  PLATTS. 

THACKERAY'S   ESMOND.    In  2  vols.    Edited  by  Walter 

.lERHOl.n. 

THE   GOLDEN   BOOK  of  MARCUS  AURELIUS.    Edittd  by 

W.  H.  D.   ROUSE. 

LONGFELLOW'S  HIAWATHA.  Edited  by  the  General  Editor 
WALTON'S   LIVES   of  DONNE,  WOTTON.    HOOKER  and 

IIBRHERT,  4i-.     In  3  vols.    Edited  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

SELOEN'S  TABLE  TALK.     With  Bibliographical  Note  by 

the  GENERAL  F.DITOlt. 

BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD.    Edited  by  the  General  Editor. 
CARLYLE'S   SARTOR   RESARTUS.     Edited  by  G.  Lowes 

DICKINSON. 

BURNS'S  POEMS  and  SONGS.     2  vols.     Edited  by  W.  A. 

CItAKilE. 

KEATS'S  LONGER  POEMS.    Edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman. 
BROWNINGS     PARACELSUS.       Edited     by    Q.    Lowes 

DICKINSON. 

BROWNING'S  MEN  and  WOMEN.  Edited  by  Buxton  Forman 
AURORA   LEIGH.     By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning.     Edited  by 

BU.XTON  FOHMAN. 

DE  QUINCE Y ;  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater.    Edited  by 

WALTER  JERROLD. 

TRISTRAM  SHANDY.    2  vols.    Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold. 
EPICTETUS.    Mrs.  Carter's  Translation.    2  vols.     Edited 

bv  W.  H.   1).   ROUSE. 

CARLYLE'S   PAST   and   PRESENT.    Edited  by  G.  Lowes 

DICKINSON. 

SHELLEY'S  SHORTER  POEMS.  Edited  by  Buxton  Forman. 
WORDSWORTH'S  SONNETS.    Edited  by  Prof.  0.  C  Moore- 

SMITH. 


./r.sr  PVHi.istiF.D. 
A  NEW  ROMANCE   BY  FRED   WHISHAW. 

Cniwn  Hvo,  cloth,  illaatr»t(^,  t«.  ild. 

MANY    WAYS    OF    LOVE: 

A  Story  of  Russian  Court  Life  in  the  Time  of 
Catharine  the  Great. 

"  A  good  brcny  novel  of  love  and  intriftuo  and  flKbtlDK."— i<mil«my. 


A  NKW  CKLTIC  ROMANCE.    BY  ORACB  RHYS. 

MARY    DOMINIC,    in  cr.  Svo,  cloth,  4s  6d.  net. 

Daih  Td^graph, — "A  trag^edy  of  Iriiih  rustic  life  that  palpilaleH  with 
human  loal  agony,  and  ia  infinitely  pathetic." 

Daily  Chronicle.— *' The  main  characters  are  admirablv  drawn  ;  Ihe  illtuion 
of  the  reader  in  complete,  and  the  tmiov  nccnmulatlon  aoa  ellmax  are  achieved 
with  de'icato  artistic  feolin^r.  The  Huihor  make*  no  etrain  for  effeei— hera  U 
that  unconscious  an  of  the  literary  maker,  whoee  maatar  InsUoct  la  t/>  l)e  ima 
to  nature." 

BY  THK  AUTHOR  OP  "QUO  VADIB,"  *c. 

SI  ELAN  K  A  I  a  Forest  Picture ;  and  other  Stories. 

By  HKNUYK  SIKNKIKWICZ.     Urife  crown  five.  6h.  net. 
Dailji  Telegraph, — "  It  iH  im]>oftsih)e  to  convey  tlie  intimate  knon  led^re  and 
the  descriptive  power  shown  by  Sienkiewicz  in  th^  sketch,  even  mnte  imp(*M- 
ftibl)  to  explain  how  keen  are  the  eye  and  the  eir  of  the  poet  of  Natorc, 
unconsciously  idealising  her." 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  MU.  F.  ANSTKY,  AUTirOR  OP  "  VlfR  VERS.\/"  Ar. 

LOVE   AMONG  THE   LIONS :  a  Matrimonial 

Experience.    IlluKtratod  by  S.  Forrest.    In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
28.  net. 
Punch,—"  Ju.st  get  this  story  of  Mr.  Anstey'fl,  and  yon  will  be  kept  amuse<l 

and  interested  for  a  go«l  oonple  of  hours Th^  Baron  wishes  there  were 

more  Htorie.H  of  the  same  sort." 


MEDJ/EVAL   TOWN    SERIES. 

**  One  of  the  Iwst  publications  of  its  class."— Z)ai/^  New$. 

**  A  new  and  beautiful  vista  is  opened  to  the  lx>ok-lover  by  sieh  a  series  of 

books  as  that  now  before   uh Few  guide-books  have  such  a  varied  and 

fascinating  theme,  or  are  written  with  such  knowledge,  freshnes.s,  and 
^.ym^fkthy."— Manchester  Courier. 

NEW  VOLUMK  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ROUEN.     By  Theodore  A.  Cook,  Author  of  "  Old 

Touraine,'*  &c.  With  over  60  IliaRtratlons  by  U.  lieleu  James  and  Jane 
K.  Cook,  and  0  Maps.  In  1  vol.,  xvi.  +  400  pp.,  foap.  Svo,  cloth  gill,  gilt 
top,  \i.  6d,  net. 

PERUulAe      By  M.  Symonds  and  Miss  Lina  Duff- 

(lORDON.    Witb  opwiinls  of  40  Illustrations  by  M.  Helen  Jamoe,  and  n 
Map  of  tho  Town.    In  1  vol.,  xv.  +  326  pp.,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  (fill,  gilt  top, 
3d.  B<1.  net.    Second  Edition. 
•*  Si,  Jfi meg's  fSazette,^"  *  Penisria '  is  a  very  charming  hook,  which  (rives  a 

bettor  idea  of  medifeval  Italy  and  the  medi»>val  man  than  many  more  preten- 

tiooa  volumes.*' 

NUREMdlRui     By  Cecil  Headlam.    [««>'» «»9r</y. 
TOLEDD.    By  Miss  Hannah  Lynch    iru  preparation. 

1799.        THE    BALZAC    CENTENARY,        1899. 

"  Thm  worthlaal,  and  not  tha  laaat  lasting, 
monumant  that  admiration  could  ralaa.  " 

BALZAC'S     COMEDIE    HUMAINE. 

COMPLKTB  IN  «  VOLUMES. 

Edited  by  Professor  SAINTSBURY. 

An  ealirely  New  Translation  by  Miss  BLLSN  UAHRIAGE,  Km.  CLABi. 

BELT.,  and  JAMBS  WARING. 

With  120  Etchings  by  W.  Boucher,  D.  Marray-Smith,  and  J.  A.  Symin^on. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  i>er  volume. 

*.•  For  Larat  Faptr  Edition  applg  to  the  Bv  kullerM. 

Ginngow  Herald,—"  The  .series  has  the  sinjrular  merit  of  beinff  so  idiomatir 
and  natural  that  thnso  who  do  not  know  the  original  ini^lit  ea.sily  take  it  to  be 
an  Kofirlish  story-  of  Parisian  life,  and  yet  so  true  to  Balzac's  manner  that  tbom 
who  are  familiar  with  hira  will  recof^nise  many  of  his  i)eculi«rities  even  in  the 
version,  and  almost  And  themselves  doubting  whether  they  are  reading  him  in 
French  or  English." 


A    a  AT  A  LOGO  E   MAT   BE   HAD    ON   APPLICATION. 


J.  M.    DENT  &    CO.,  Aldine  House,  29  and  30,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


B 


NOW  READY.— Sent  Free  on  receipt  of  address. 

BD.  DICKINSON'S  CATALOGUE  of 
.  SKOOND-HAND  BOOKS  in  OKIENTAL  and  other 
LANGUAGES.  Including  Enrnppan  and  local  I'ublicationa  on 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  Sc. ;  India.  Burma.  Ceylon,  4c  ;  Turkey, 
Egypt.  Abyssinia.  Africa,  In  Araliic.  I'ersiap.  ic  ;  Ancient 
BreUoal  L-nguages-Chaldee,  «««•;■.,  ,SJ'''i'^kJ**5ISS?S' 
Assyrian,  &o.-0n  SALE  at  their  OLU  BOOK  STORE, 
89,  Farringdon  Street,  London, 

WILLIAMS        &      NOEGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden*  20,  South  Frederick  St., 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
OATALOGFES  post  free   on  application. 

AEDBKEB'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOURISTS"    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application. 

DULAU  4  CO.,  37,  Soao  Square,  London,  W. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHEES  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  "W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilitiea  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.-FRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPEES,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  k  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,E.C.,haveBpeci8lly-built  Rotary  ana  otherfast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Maohines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tfising  and  Fuolishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  85121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

RARE  and  OUT -OP -PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  what  the  Bubject.  Please  state 
wants.  408.  each  offered  :  "  Keramic  Gallery,"  1872  ;  '*  Hunting 
Reminiscences,"  1843;  "Old  Paris,"  1878;  ^'Endvmion,"  1818; 
"The  Germ,"  18C[) ;  "Deer  Stalking,"  1838;  "  Hamertou's 
Etching,"  1868;  "Froude's  Short  Studies,"  4  vols.,  8vo;  "Marco 
Polo,"  1875;  "Sporting  Anecdotes,"  182.'S ;  "Miser's  Laughter," 
3  vols.— BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street, 
JHrmingliam^ 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done,     lOd.  per  l.OOO  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies,— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  IS,  Mortimer  Cresoent,  N.  W. 

LOYliSS   OF   AI.I,   OOOD   BOOKS 
SHOTTLD  SUBSCRIBE  TO 

WHYTE- MELVILLE'S  WORKS. 

EDITION    DE    LUXE. 
NOW  IN  COURSE  OP  PUBLICATION. 

By  the  unammons  opinion  of  the  Press  this  is  the 
most  complete  and  handsome  Edition  yet  issued. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  printed  on 
Japanese  Vellum,  besides  other  Full-Pag-e  Illustra- 
tions.   Sold  in  Sets  only. 

Prospectus  on  Application* 

W.  THAOKER  &  CO.,  Creed  Lane,  E.G. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  25. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  (described  fully  on  page 
365)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  OOUKTj.  LONDON,  W.,  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM,  1899,  on  TUESDAY.  January  17th.  Applioiitions  tor 
Admission  to  be  madn  to  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Bewsheh, 
M.A,,  late  Scholar  of  Balllol  College.  Oxford.  ,     ^  „  .    ,      .  , 

During  the  last  School  Year  21  I'aulmes  gained  ScholarBhips 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (Jlunng  the  last  thirteen 
years  2.W  open  Scholarships  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.)  ,    n^  ,i     „      ,. 

At  the  Apposition.  1898.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul  s  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  CertiOcate,  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  successes  had 
received  their  earlT  education  at  Colet  Court. 


R 


OYAL      LITEBARY      FUND. 


The  Right  lion.  Sir  GEORGE  O.  TREVELYAN.  Bart., 
will  preside 
At  the   109th  ANNIVERSARY    DINNER,    at   the  WHITE- 
HALL ROOMS.  HOTEL  METROPOLE.  S.W.,  on  THURS- 
DAY, Afbil  20th,  at  7  for  7.30  p.m.  precisely. 

The  Anniversary  Committee  will  be  glad  if  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  invited  and  are  willing  to  aot  as  Stewards,  and 
have  not  yet  replied,  will  signify  their  intention  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Secretary,  A.  Llewelyn  Roberts,  7,  Adelphi 
Terrace.  W.C. 


R 


OYAL    BELFAST    ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 


In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  present  Head  Master 
of  the  Mathematical  Department,  the  HEAD  MAHTERSHIl' 
of  this  Department  will  be  VACANT  on  Ist  July.  The 
minimum  aalnry  of  the  post  will  be  £250  per  annum,  and  the 
BUCcesBful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  enter  on  his  duties  on 
Ist  September. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secketart  their 
applicatious,  with  statement  of  age  and  copies  of  testimonials, 
on  or  before  Thursday.  liOth  April. 


-DOYAL      SOCIETY    OF    PAINTER- 

l\     ETCHERS  AND  ENGRAVERS.  The  Gallery,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East. 

ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    NOW  OPEN    from  10  to  6,  in- 
cluding special  Ex-libris  Exhibition.    Admission,  la. 

CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON,  Sec. 


ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill,  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Aesistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superinteudents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department.  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  snBSOEIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annam. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange  of  Books 

atthehousesot  .Subscribers) from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annam. 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE    in  ONE   SUB- 
SORIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Toton  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

ProspectnseB  and  Monthly  Liate  of  Books  gratlB 

and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Opfheed  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 


A   NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,   NEW   OXFORD    STREET; 

241,  Brompton  Road,   S.W. ;  48,   Queen  "Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  London  ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Maitohksteii. 


TTNITARIAN 


LITERATURE     (FREE). 


THE  REV.  R.  A.  ARMSTRONG- 

"  PRINCIPLES  and  IDEALS  of  UNITARIANS." 
THE  REV.  W.  COPELAND  BOWIE- 

•■  THE  AUTHORITY  of  CREEDS  and  PRIESTS. 
THE  REV.  DR.  OROSSKEY— 

'•  SALVATION  :  What  It  Is  and  Is  Nor.  " 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  Lady  Wilson,  86.  Church  Road, 

Richmond,  Surrey. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  BRILLIANT  NEW  6s.  NOVEL. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Vine. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Vine. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Vine. 


By  GERTRUDE  A  THERTOV. 
By  GERTRUDE  A  THERTON. 
By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTOV. 

A  Dagghter  of  the  Vine. 
A  DangMer  of  the  Vine. 


A  Danghter  of  the  Vine. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
With  a  Vandyck  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Mr.  W.  L.  CotrBTirBT  says,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph : 
"  Throughout  one  is  carried  along  with  the  delight- 
ful sense  of  being  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the 
craft.'* 

SERVICE  &  PATON,  5,  Henrietta  St.,  W.C. 

F.  Y.  WHITE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

HUME  NISBET'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 
In  One  Volume,  Illustrated  Cover,  price  3s.  8d. 

COMRADES  of  the  BLACK  CROSS 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Sweet.  Sinner." 

MRS.    J.    H.    RID  DELL'S    NEW    NOVEL. 
In  One  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  price  38.  Od. 

HANDSOME      PHIL. 

By  the  Author   of   "George  Geith,"    "The  Senior 
Partner,"  &c.,  Ac. 


POPULAR  NEW  SIX-SHILLINC  NOVELS. 
THE    DAY     OF    TEMPTATION. 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX. 
FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

" Glad  to  recommend,  and  strongly  too,  a  book 

by  Mr.  W.  Le  Queux,  entitled  '  The  Day  of  Tempta- 
tion.' "—Punch. 

A     BRIDE     OF     GOD. 

By  CONRAD  H.  CARRODER. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  LOVE  STORY  OF 

MARGARET  WYNNE. 

By  ADELINE  SEUGEA.NT. 

THE   ATTACK  ON  THE  FARM. 

By  ANDREW  W.  ARNOLD. 
Illustrated  by  Staitley  L.  Wood. 
"  Of  conspicuous  TaGrit.'*— Scotsman. 
"  We  have  read  Mr.  Arnold's  book  with  pleasure." 
PubUc  Opinion. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 
In  Paper  Cover,  price  Is. 

RAILWAY     SKETCHES. 

By  MART  F.  CROSS. 


F.     V.     "WHITE    &     CO.. 
H,   Bedford  Street,   Strand,    W.C. 


I  April,  1899. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  TUB  HO0K-LOVER"B 

LIBRARY. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  prico  4a.  6(1.  j  Roxburgh,  7i.  <1<1. ; 

Largo  I'aiJiir,  £1  U. 

BOOK  AUCTIONS  in   ENG- 

hANli  in  the  SEVEWTEKSTH  CENTURY. 
By  JOI{N  LAWLKR  (Compiiur  of  the  »' Huntter- 
land  "  and  "  AshlMiruham  "  8nlo  '.'atalojoics) . 
"  Mr.  Irfiwlwr'H  l>nok  in  not  only  iin  cxct-lltnit  coDtrilmtlou  Ui 
our  iiliiUM!  of  hililioicrnpliv,  hut  Umi  only  work  ii)  which  the  iiu»>- 
iect  hfts  hf.ii    hiHtoriciiIly  coujiititTml.  or,  inileiHl,   tr«tut«(l  at 
length  at  a,\\."~Lit8nttMr». 
"  A  welcome  coiilributiau  to  a.  very  IntoroHtinR  Bubjcflt" 

tiatttrdai/  Reuitw- 


In  crown  8vp,  cloth,  illastrateil,  38.  Btl. 

CHINA     and     its     FUTURE. 

lu  tbc  Light  of  thft  Antecedents  of  the  Kmpire. 

its  People,  and  their   InstituiionR.    By  .TAMES 

.JOHNSTON,  Author  of  "China  and  Ponnosa." 

"  Mr.  Johnston  hu  mine  Intereatin^  tlifn^H  to  nay  about  the 

country  antl  its  people^  selcototl  from  h  lar^e  stock  of  mate- 

riali.  "—S/wcta  tor. 

"TheTohime  glviiB  an  lutert-stinji  and  wtsll -informed  skutch 
of  it*  history,  tt8  institutiouR,  its  pooitle,  Jts  relfxion,  and  itt 
IHilitioal  proapticts,  ami  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
rendun  interested  in  the  immetliate  development  of  theChinem; 
(tuestlou.  It  has  a  nundver  of  iutorestiUK  illustmtions  that  add 
much  to  its  vi.luii,"—itcot9man. 


A  NBW  WELSH  SrORY. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6b. 

G  WEN  PENRl:  a  Welsh  Idyll. 

By  .70TIN  HUFTON,  F.L.S.,  F.R.U.8.,  Author  ot 
"The  Light,  of  Eilen,"  and  other  Poems. 
"  Poctto  unci  int«ro8tinfC  in  ita  style."— .Woniinfl. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  28.  6d.  net. 

THE    PALM-BRANCH,    and 

other  Ytrtes.    By  ARTHUR  R.  SHREWSBURY, 
Minister  of  Albion  Church,  Hammersmith. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

•TiiBt  ready,  in  1  vol.,  priots  .Is.  (id. 

A  SUMMER  JAUNT.    By  the  Author  of 

"Tlie  SentiniL-ntHl  Maria." 

OTIIKR  WORKS  HV  TUB  SAHS  AUTHOR. 
HKART  and  SWORD.     Sixth  Eilition. 
THE  PEACEMAKERS.     Sixth  Edition. 
EVERYiiODY'S  FAVOURITE.     Sixth  Edition. 
THE  PRICE  of  a  WIFE.     Sixth  Edition. 

MR.  LK  (inEUX-S  NEW  ANIJ  EXt'ITINU  ROMANCE. 
Ur»tlv  This  Day.  1  vol.,  prico ;{».  Ikl. 

THE    VEILED    MAN. 
THE   VEILED    MAN. 

OTHER  HOKK'.v  HV  TUB  SAifK  AUTHOR. 
THE  DAY  of  TEMPTATION.     Fourth  Edition. 
IP  SINNERS  ENTICE  THEE.     B'ourtli  Edition. 
DEVIL'S  DICE.     Sixth  Edition. 
THE  GREAT  WAR  in  ENGLAND.  Fourteenth  Edit. 
ZOEAIDA.    Seventh  Edition. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  J.  II.  RIDDELL. 

In  1  vol.,  price  as.  <kl. 

HANDSOME  PHIL.    By  the  Author  of 

"  (Jeorge  Cieith." 

HUME  NISBET'8  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  1  vol.,  lUuBtnited  Cover,  j)rice  as.  6d. 

COMRADES  Of  the  BLAtlC  CROSS. 
COMRADES  of  the  BLACK  CROSS. 

OTIIKIi  WORKS  Iir  TUB  SAifB  AUTHOR. 
SWEET  SI.NNER.    Second  Edition. 
FOR  LIHERTY. 

A  DESERT  BRIDE.    Second  Edition. 
TBra  QUEEN'S  DESIRE.    Second  Edition. 

NEW    SIX-SHILLINQ    NOVELS. 
FORBIDDEN  BANNS.  By  Annabel  Gray. 

MllS.  FREIIIMUIK  T.  MAURYAT'8  NEW  NOVEL. 
Kt-aiiv,  TlriB  Day  in  I  vol.,  iiricoHs. 

ROMANCE  of  the  LADY  ARBELL. 

Second  Kdition,  now  ready. 

THE     LOVE     STORY    Of    MARGARET 

WYNNE,    lly  ADELINE  SEKOEANT. 

A    BRIDE   of   GOD.     By   Conrad    H. 

CARRODER. 
v\t  all  RookiteUerB'  and  IWikstalU.    In  paiier  cover,  price  Is. 

RAILWAY    SKETCHES.      By   Mary   F. 

CROSS. 
Stcouii  Edition  now  ready  of  the  Popular  and  AmusinK  Hook. 
In  papor  cover,  lllubti:itvii,  price  Is. 

THE    PINK    PAPERS.     Edited  by 

ATHANIEL  OUBBINS. 
F.  V.  WHITE  4  CO.,  14,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, W.C- 


TOPICS     OP    THE     DAY. 

Tho  Rttumllmt  Movamont. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  2a.  (Vl. 

THE     ANGLICAN      REVIVAL. 

Tiy  J.  H.  OVERTON,  I>.D ,  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

The    Truss  IKS»  t  "  By  certain  lectioni  of  KnclUb  Oharchmm  bU  words  apoo  rltoal  mar  b.  tw4 
with  advantaff.."  

Protootlon  In  Indlam 

i  'rown  Hvo,  cloth,  2«.  0*1. 

THE     FREE-TRADE     MOVEMENT 

And  its  Results. 
By  G.  ARMITAOE  SMITH,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  BIrkbeok  loiiUtatioD. 

The  ATBBN.XUlt  »K}» :  "  An  ncellent  account  botb  of  tbe  hUtorj  ami  of  tba  prwmt  cironmataaeM 
of  Britlih  Free  Trade." 

London  :  BLACKIE  jc  SON,  Lihited,  Old  B*ile7. 


u 


NITARIAN     LITBRATURB     (FRBB). 


THE  HEV.  R.  A.  ARM8TK0N0— 

"  PRINCIPLES  and  IDEALS  of  UNITARIANa.* 

THE  REV.  W.  OOPELAND  BOWIE- 

"THE  AOTIIORITYof  CREEDS  ud  PB1B8T8." 

THE  REV.  DR.  0RU88KEY- 

"  8ALVAT10N  :  Wk»t  It  !■  od  la  Not." 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  Ladt  Wilioh,  m,  Chux«h  Boad, 
RiolimoDd,  Surrey. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  400  prkm,  cloth,  price  9k 
-HALES    of    the    WONDER    CLUB. 


By 


X       Dhvardcst.   ninitrated  by.TohD  Jellicoe  and  VkI  Prince 
after  deaigiu  by  the  Author. 

IIahriion  ft  BoNs,  Bookselleri  to  the  (jueen, 
5»,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 


BLACKWOOD'S     MAQAZINE. 

Ho.  1001  — APRIL,  im. — k.  Id. 
Tai  TiuKta  ai  a  Oahi-Pish  Riria.— Tmi  Hiait 
or  DAainnK:  III.,  by  JoMph Conrad.— "  OaainiAS  ** 
Qdaciiit.— At  thi  Back  or  Bitovd,  by  LooIm 
Lorlmer.  —  LiKi  T3  Liici:  A  Tiivial  Bokasci, 
chaps,  l.-v.,  by  G.  B.  Street.— Bi .at,  by  Moira  O'Neill 
—Thi  R<TaiAT  rtOM  Liimo.— ArroaioeiAraT  or 
A  CRtiD,  Conclusion.— Oiotoi  Botaow.— Rohasob 
or  THI  Mixis:  Tri  Nitada  Siltii  Book.- a  Niw 
HnrroKT  or  ScotLAXD.— Tai  Looc»-oit— A  TiAa's 

DlFLOMACT   Iir  PlIIVO. 


WILLLAX  BLACKWOOD  *  Mm,  BtmnisM  An 


A   OHABMXNO   SIFT    BOOK! 

"  A  brilliant  book.  "Sketch.  "  Partienlarly  gooi."—Aead»mi. 


68.,  claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 


LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  t  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  A  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

I.etter  from  H.M.  tho  Quiiir. 

"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Qaeen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  (or  a  copy  of  his  Handbook 
which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — Britiah  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides."— iomion  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.K.6.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLINO  EACB.  Illnstratad. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellency  E,  J^ 

PHELPS,  late  American  Minuter;  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LUD. ;  BOBBRT  BBOWNINQj 
A.  W.  KINGLAKB,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.        THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  NORTH  WALKS  COAST.  THE  ISLB  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

BOSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WBSTON-SUPEB-MARB. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,   BBTTWSYCOED  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH     and     ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WOROESTBK,  GLOUCESTER  A  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID- WALES. 


What  would  not  the  intelligent  tonrist  In  Paris  or  Borne  give  for  sncfa  a  Gnide-book  as  this. 

which  teaches  so  mnch  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes! 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

"  Most  emphatically  topx  them  all."— Daily  Oraphie. 

SECOND    EDITION,    ENLARGED,    6s.      Sixty    IllustraUons,    M    Maps   and    Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  Rtftrenet*  to  all  Street*  and  Place*  of  Interett, 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  k  CO. 

London  :    Simpkin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kbnt  &  Co.,  Ltd, 

The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers', 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

A     MEMOIR. 
By  HIS  SON. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
In  1  vol.,  extra  crown  8yo,  lOg.  net. 


CASSELL&  COMPANY'S 

ANNO  UNCEMENTS. 


Ready  April  13,  price  6e. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

EUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 

the  Astronomer  Poet  of  Persia.  Rendered  into 
English  Verse  by  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 
Pott  8vo,  *8. 6d.  net.    [Goldbm  Te«18CET  Skeies. 

LATEST   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  Bs.  each. 

ONE  of  the  GRENVILLES.    By 

S.  R.  LYSAGHT,  Author  of  "  The  Marplot." 
Academy.—"  There   is   freshness   and    distinction 
about '  One  of  the  Grenyilles." Both  for  its  charac- 
ters and  setting,  and  for  its  author's  pleasant  wit,  this 
is  a  novel  to  read." 

OFF  the  HIGH  ROAD :  the  Story 

of  a  Summer.    By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE,  Author 
of  "  Young  Denys,"  "  In  the  Lion's  Mouth,"  &o. 
Daily     Telegraph.— "  Ki    once    ingenious,    sym- 
metrical, and  entertaining Miss  Price's  fascinating 

romance." 

TREASURY-OFFICER'S  WOOING 

By  C.  LOWIH. 
World.—"  One  of  the  best  stories  that  we  have 
recently  read.  The  touches  of  Burmese  ways  and 
character  arj  excellent.  The  local  colour  is  sufficient, 
and  the  little  group  which  plays  the  Bkilf nl  comedy 
has  rare  variety  and  lifelikeness." 

BY     ROSA    NOUCHETTE    CAREY. 

NEW  MONTHLY  VOLUME,  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SIR     GODFREY'S      GRAND- 

DAUGHTERS.     Eighth  Thousand.    Crowii  8vo, 

blue  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  3s.  6d. 
Observer.— **  K  cftpital  story.    The  interest  steadily 
grows,  and  by  the  time  one  reaches  the  third  volume 
the  story  has  become  enthralling." 

ImacmTllan's    magazine. 

No.  478  —APRIL.-  Price  1b.— Contents. 
L  Valda  Hftnem  (the  Romance  of  a  Turkish  Uailm)  Chapters 
VII.-IX.— 2.  Miss  Ferrier.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.— 3.  The  English 
in  Toulon.  By  David  Hannay.— 4.  A  Night  in  a  Hospital. 
B.  Frederick  tbe  Noble.  By  Henry  Oakley.—ti.  With  the  Camel- 
Poflt  to  Damascus.  By  Edmund  (.'andier.— 7  A  Tale  of  the 
Great  Famine.  By  Henry  Fielding,  Author  of  "  The  Soul  of  a 
People."— 8.  A  New  Version  of  the  American  Revolution.  By 
theUonble.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

Price  Is.- CoutentB  of  No  4t51.  for  APRIL,  139y. 
1.  The  Game  and  the  Candle-  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Chaps. 
X.-XII.— 2.  In  Vienna  in  the  Mad  Year  of  '48.-3.  Waiting.— 
4.  Alexander  Pouehkin. — 5.  The  Showman.— (f.  London  Doctors 
and  their  Work.— 7.  The  Earlier  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.— 
8.  Nothing  to  Lose.— 9.  Hartley  Coleridge.— 10.  Young  April. 
By  Egerton  Castle.    Chaps.  XXVI.-XXIX. 

NOW  READY,  price  Is. 

THE      ARGOSY. 

Contents  of  No.  401,  for  APRIL,  18»9. 
1.  The  Tower  Gardens.    Chaps.  XII. -XV.— 2.  Madame  Roland. 

3.  A  Tninaformation  Scene.     By    Sir  David    Hunter  Blair.— 

4.  Miss  Rosamond's  Engagements.  By  P.  W.  Roose.- .'S.  Kis- 
singeu  and  St.  John's  Eve.  By  Charles  W.Wood.  P.R.G.S.— 
6.  The  Pity  of  It  I  By  Isabella  Pyvie  Mayo.— 7.  Broken  Ideals, 
By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie.— 8.  "AW  the  Day  Idle."  By 
Christian  Burke.— y.  Heavenly  Problems.  Bv  W.  B  Columbine. 
—10.  Robin  Hood.— 11.  Under  the  Yew.  By  Cyril  Grey.— 12, 
Little  Mfb.  Bramston.— 13.  Twilight  Angels.  By  M.  Theodore 
Moxon. 

THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  Is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post-free.  16s. 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  conUins— 
ROUND  ABOUT  JERUSALEM.    By  J.  James  Tissot. 
THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET  in  the  SPANISH  WAR.    By  W.  T. 

Sampson,  Rear-Admiral.  U.S.N. 
THE  FAMOUS  SIEGE  of  TYRE.    By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
And  numerous  otksr  Stories  and  ArticUa  of  Qmeral  InUrMt. 

S^T.     NICHOLAS. 

lUuBtrated.    Price  Is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  APRIL  NUMBER  contains: 
TRINITY  BELLS.    Chap.  I.    By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
••PRINCE"  in  the  BATTLE  off  SANTIAGO.    By  J.  Giles 

Eaton,  n.S.N. 
LOST  in  RU8  <IA.    By  Poultney  Bigelow. 

And  numeroua  other  Stories  for  the  i'otme. 

MACMILLAK  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


THE   GARDEN 

OF  SWORDS. 

/  Siory  of  the  Siege  of  Strasburg. 

BY 

MAX     PEMBERTON. 

The  Story  deals  with  the  great  Siege  of  Strasbtirsr 
(luring  the  Franco-Grermau  War  of  1870.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  jieople  of  that  great  city,  the  battles  which 
preceded  its  downfall,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
greater  buildings  of  Strasburg,  the  final  capitulation, 
all  figure  in  the  drama  of  this  exciting  narrative. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  love  story,  and  the  Author  has  looked 
at  the  siege  with  English  eyes. 

COMPLETION  OFSIRWEMYSS  REID'S 
LIFE  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Ready  shortly.    Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume, 
price  78.  6d. 
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On  our  Prize  Competition  page  will  be  found  a  number 
of  suggestions  concerning  the  form  which  the  memorial 
to  the  late  William  Black  might  take. 


The  new  one-volume  edition  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson,  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  just  issued,  is 
clad  in  the  familiar  green  cloth  which,  although  other 
poets  wear  it  too — Matthew  Arnold,  for  example,  and 
Clough — is  associated  particularly  with  Tennyson.  The 
book  has  been  designed  to  consort  with  the  complete 
edition  of  Tennyson's  Poemn.  It  contains  a  great  deal  for 
two  covers  to  support — 929  pages — but  the  paper  used  is 
very  thin.  Some  day,  we  suppose,  all  or  some  of  the 
numerous  new  verses  scattered  about  the  biography  will 
find  their  way  also  into  the  complete  edition  of  the  Poemn. 


Mb.  Lewis  Melville,  whose  biography  of  Thackeray 
wiU  be  issued  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  next 
month,  is  not  much  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
has  been  collecting  materials  for  his  book  for  the  last  ten 
years,  making  the  pursuit  his  hobby,  and  in  this  way  he 
has  amassed  information  which  would  probably  escape 
the  eye  of  an  editor  to  whom  time  and  labour  were 
considerations.  Indeed,  Mr.  Melville's  difficulty  has  been 
to  compress  his  matter.  The  work  will  be  illustrated,  and 
it  will  contain  a  bibliog^raphy  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  the  most  complete  yet  constructed. 


Taking  his  text  from  Mrs.  Atherton's  study  of  a  female 
dipsomaniac,  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine,  a  writer  in  the  World 
conjures  up  a  dismal  dream  of  the  abnormal  heroines  which 
are  likely  soon  to  dominate  fiction.  Nowadays  a  fashion 
has  but  to  be  set  to  be  rim  to  death;  for  there  is  an 
increasing  body  of  literary  opportunists  who  are  ever  ready 
to  supply  whatever  variety  of  story  the  public  seems  to 
require.  If  there  is  the  least  inclination  for  novels  of 
disease,  novels  of  disease  will  appear.  The  World  critic 
suggests  a  few  possible  titles :  The  Elephantiasis  of  Esther 
Egerton,  The  Sequales  of  Irene's  Influenta,  and  Chloe  the 
Chloralist. 


A  MEMORIAL  tablet  has  now  been  fixed  by  the  London 
County  Council  to  mark  the  abode  at  Highgate  of  Andrew 
Marvell.  A  plain  inscription  is  all  that  is  engfraved 
thereon,  because,  as  we  read  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
to  the  County  Council  Committee's  appeal  for  a  suitable 
quotation  from  Marvell's  writings  there  has  been  no 
response.      Why  do  not  committees  in  these  difficulties 


take  some  trouble  to  make  their  requirements  known  ? 
Many  persons  could  have  found  them  a  suitable  quotation. 


From  the  new  Stevenson  letters  in  the  April  Seribner : 
"I  have  a  great  piece  of  news.  There  has  been  offered 
for  TVeasure  Island  ...  a  hundred  jingling,  tingling, 
golden,  minted  quid. — None  of  it  [^Prince  Otto"]  is  exactly 
funny,  but  some  of  it  is  smiling. — Here  lies  the  carcase 
of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson,  an  active,  austere,  and  not 
inelegant  writer. — My  view  of  life  is  essentially  the  comic  ; 
and  the  romantically  comic.  '  As  You  Like  It '  is  to  me 
the  most  bird-haunted  spot  in  letters." 


And  this  is  a  little  Whitmanesque  fragment,  belonging 
probably  to  the  year  1883,  and  dropped  into  a  letter  from 
Stevenson  to  Mr.  Henley : 

Sursum  Corda : 

Heave  ahead : 

Here's  luck. 

Art  and  Blue  Heaven, 

April  and  God's  Larks. 

Green  reeds  and  the  sky-scattering  river. 

A  stately  music. 

Enter  God ! 


Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  successor  to  the  Pseudonym 
Library  is  the  Overseas  Library,  a  series  of  books  depict- 
ing foreign  and  colonial  life.  Certain  works  published 
from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Unwin  have  stimulated  young 
writers  in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  to  set  down  their 
own  impressions,  and  these  will  form  some  of  the  volumes. 
The  first,  however,  which  will  be  issued  this  month,  is  by 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham.     It  will  be  called  The  Ipani. 


An  interesting  commentary  on  a  piece  of  English  slang 
has  just  been  made  by  Prof.  Skeat.  Noticing  in  the  Baily 
Telegraph  the  report  of  a  police  case  wherein  two  women 
were  said  to  have  thrown  "  nasty  snacks  "  at  each  other. 
Prof.  Skeat  wrote  to  that  paper  thus  :  "  It  is  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  which  show  how  Scandinavian  we  are. 
Turning  to  the  Danish  dictionary  we  find  snakke,  '  to  prate, 
chatter ' ;  snakke  over  tig,  '  to  talk  wildly  ' ;  tnakke-hroder, 
'  a  chatterbox  ' ;  lit.  '  a  "snack-brother"';  snaksom,  'talka- 
tive.' The  Norwegian  dictionary  tells  us  that  such  terms 
are  very  common  in  the  west  and  north  of  Norway." 


The  outspoken  bookseller  in  Cannon-alley,  Paternoster- 
row,  has  pinned  a  now  set  ef  placards,  bearing  maxims, 
to  his  books.  The  most  direct  of  his  new  penties  is  this  : 
"  One  of  the  last  things  to  dawn  on  you,  but  ose  of  the 
first  to  dawn  on  your  friends,  is  that — ^you  are  a  fool." 
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Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  justly  alarmed  by  the  way  in  which 
First  Folios  of  Shakespeare  are  being  acquired  by 
Americans.  In  an  article  on  "The  Shakespeare  First 
Folio "  in  the  April  number  of  the  Cornhill  Mr.  Lee 
writes : 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  all  English  men  and 
women  who  at  the  present  time  own  copies  of  the  First 
Folio — by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  four  volumes — will 
keep  a  firm  grip  upon  them ;  for  this  country  is  being 
rapidly  drained  of  its  First  Folios  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  I  found  that  for  pur- 
poses of  research  it  was  desirable  that  I  shoidd  consult 
two  copies  of  the  First  Folio  which  were  reported  to  pos- 
sess unique   features,    and  were  known  to  have  been  in 
libraries  in  England  a  very  few  years  ago,  my  inquiries 
led  me  to  the  embarrassing  conclusion  that,  if  I  wished  to 
examine  the  copies  in  question,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  take  a  trip  to  New  York.     One  of  these  two  copies 
only  crossed  the  seas  in  1897.     There  was  a  third  copy, 
which  I  sought  to  trace  in  vain,  and  I  believe,  although  I 
have  no  precise  information  on  the  subject,  that  that  copy 
has  also  joined  its  brethem  in  America.     English  book- 
sellers make  no  secret  of  this  fact  of  the  growing  practice 
of    exporting  rare   editions   of    Shakespeare  to  America. 
Mr.  Quaritch,  the  great  bookseller  in  Piccadilly,  wrote  to 
me  lately  in  reference  to  the  First  Polio:  "Perfect  copies 
are  usually   sold   by  us   dealers  to   American   collectors. 
They  thus  get  scarcer  and  dearer  every  year." 
However,  the  honey  of  Mr.  Lee's  article  is  in  the  tail  of 
it.     He  has  just  discovered  a  copy  of  the  great  folio  of 
1623,  which  he  is  convinced  is  "  almost  certainly  the  first 
copy  of  the  great  Shakespeare  folio  which  came  from  his 
[Jaggard's]  press."     This  copy  is  nearly  half  an  inch  taller 
than  any-  other  known  copy,  and  it  contains  an  inscription 
in  the  handwriting  of  Jaggard,  who  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Augustine  Vincent,  of  the  Heralds'  College.    We  trust  that 
this  copy  wiU  remain  in  the  country  that  gave  it  birth. 

A  LITTLE  pamphlet  on  Shahespeare' s  Handwriting,  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  has  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  It  consists  of 
facsimiles  of  the  only  extant  specimens  of  Shakespeare's 
handwriting  that  are  of  undisputed  authenticity— namely, 
five  autograph  signatures.  Shakespeare  wrote  very  badly. 
His  own  treatment  of  his  name  was  so  careless  that  every 
variety  of  spelling  it  can  find  sanction  in  these  five  signa- 
tures—  except,  of  course,  the  variety  that  resorts  to 
B-a-c-o-n. 


At  last,  after  long  waiting,  the  Omarians  have  the 
Golden  Treasury  Edition  of  their  Creed  according  to 
FitzGerald.  The  book  is  a  very  charming  one,  but  the 
Golden  Treasury  practice  of  decorating  the  title-page  with 
a  fitting  design  has  not  in  this  case  been  adopted. 
The  information  concerning  editions  of  the  poem  is 
interesting.  We  reproduce  the  figures :  First  edition 
(Quaritch)  1859,  ;  second  edition,  1868 ;  third  edition, 
1872;  fourth  edition  (with  Salaman  and  Absfil),  1879; 
fifth  edition  (FitzGerald's  Collected  Works),  MacmLUan 
&  Co.,  1889;  Omar,  reprinted  separately,  July  and 
October,  1890,  1891,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897  (twice), 
January,  March,  and  November,  1898,  1899;  Golden 
Treasury  Edition,  1899. 


In  the  Art  Journal  for  April  will  be  found  an  article  on 
Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  the  illustrator  of  FitzGerald's  version 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  whose  illustrated  edition,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  English  history 
of  the  poem.  With  the  April  number  has  also  been  issued 
the  "Easter  Art  Annual,"  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
review  of  the  late  William  Morris's  life  and  work  by  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Day.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  in  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  this  number  a  firm  of  booksellers  should 
draw  attention  to  "remainder"  copies  of  Morris's  Lectures 
on  Art. 


Mr.  Lang  brings  his  task  as  editor  of  the  Gadshill 
Edition  of  Dickens  to  a  close  with  a  general  essay  on  the 
novelist's  work.  It  is  sound,  if  somewhat  breathless,  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Lang  rushes  over  his  ground  as  though  he 
would  give  anything  to  have  it  done  and  be  back  again  at 
something  really  congenial— a  theory  of  totems  or  the 
history  of  Scotland.  And  yet  there  could  hardly  be  more 
stimulating  or  thorough  praise  of  PickiBiek  than  this : 

Mr.  Pickwick  ceased  to  be  the  amateur  suburban  savant, 
and  bloomed  into  the  delight  of  mankind — the  cockney 
Quixote,  the  soul  of  gaitered  chivalry :  the  cockney 
Socrates  with  his  disciples ;  the  obscure  Johnson  of  a 
newer  Fleet-street.  This  great  man,  in  his  benevolence, 
chivalry,  childHke  wisdom,  and  geniality,  reminds  us 
alternately  of  all  the  three  characters  mentioned ;  and 
surely  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  refutes  the  slander  that 
"Dickens  could  not  draw  a  gentleman."  If  Mr.  Pickwick 
is  not  a  gentleman  (of  course,  not  in  the  heraldic  sense), 
who  is  ?  Who  was  ever  more  courteous,  and  considerate, 
and  (despite  Mrs.  Bardell  and  the  lady  in  yellow  curl 
papers)  more  blameless  in  his  relations  with  women  ? 
Who  more  gaily  put  himself  in  peril  to  rescue  virtue  in 
distress  ?  Who  was  more  fiery  on  the  point  of  honour, 
even  if  his  attitude  of  self-defence  was  unscientific  ?  In 
whom  do  we  mark  a  hand  more  open,  a  heart  more  tender, 
or  more  eager  to  forgive  ?  Indeed,  Mr.  Pickwick  seems 
"scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight,"  though  "a 
knight  sin  amor"  Uke  the  good  Earl  Marischal.  His 
foibles  are  amiable ;  his  scutcheon  is  white  as  the  pennon 
of  Brian  Tunstal  He  did  not  shun  the  bowl ;  nor  did 
Socrates,  who,  to  be  sure,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  the 
stronger  head.  These  excesses  of  the  Pickwickiaus  are  to 
be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense  ;  they  are  as  symbolical  as 
Maeterlinck,  and  infinitely  more  entertaining.  As  to 
method  or  plot,  Pickwick  has  none,  and  needs  none.  It  is 
not  a  novel,  but  something  far  better ;  it  is  Pickwick,  the 
breviary  of  kindly  men.  "  Delightful  book  I  "  as  Thack- 
eray cries  when  Dugald  Dalgetty's  name  comes  into  his 
mind.  "  To  think  of  it  is  to  want  to  jump  up  and  take  it 
down  from  the  shelf."  It  opens  to  us  a  world  literally 
crowded  with  human  beings,  of  whom  the  least  important 
even  are  permanent  creations,  friends  whom  we  do  not 
forget. 

And  this  is  Mr.  Lang's  summary  of  the  whole  matter. 
"  No  man,"  he  writes,  when  the  time  comes  to  record 
Dickens's  death,  "  no  man,  for  forty  years,  had  diffused  so 
much  delight,  had  given  so  much  sterling  happiness. 
How  glorious  is  the  record,  how  far  beyond  envy  the 
achievement,  how  frivolous  do  our  deductions  andcarpings 
appear,  when  set  beside  the  undeniable  fact !  Shake- 
speare, Fielding,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burns,  Scott,  and  Dickens 
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— these,  when  we  think  of  authors  who  have  made  men 
glad,  who  have  made  life  joyful  in  England,  are  the 
names.  They  are  with  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  Moliiro, 
Eabelais,  and  Cervantes;  they  are  heroes  and  bene- 
factors." 


In  the  new  edition  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  Spinota,  to 
which  we  shall  return  in  a  future  number,  is  printed  an 
old  translation,  dated  1706,  of  the  Life  of  Benedict  Spinoza, 
by  John  Colerus,  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  the 
Hague.  The  philosopher's  serious  thoughts  being,  as  a 
rule,  of  so  much  more  interest  than  his  trivial  ones,  we  are 
tempted  to  make  this  quaint  extract  from  the  little  Life  : 

When  he  staid  at  home,  he  was  troublesome  to  no  Body ; 
he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  quietly  in  his  own 
Chamber.  When  he  happen'd  to  be  tired  by  having 
applyed  himself  too  much  to  his  Philosophical  Meditations, 
ho  went  down  Stairs  to  refresh  himself,  and  discoursed 
with  the  people  of  the  House  about  any  thing,  that  might 
afford  Matter  for  an  ordinary  Conversation,  and  even 
about  trifles.  He  also  took  Pleasure  in  smoaking  a  Pipe 
of  Tobacco;  or,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  divert  himself 
somewhat  longer,  he  look'd  for  some  Spiders,  and  made 
'em  fight  together,  or  he  threw  some  Flies  into  the  Cob-  - 
web,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  that  Battel,  that  he 
wou'd  sometimes  break  into  Laughter.  He  observed  also, 
with  a  Microscope,  the  different  parts  of  the  smallest 
Insects,  from  whence  he  drew  such  Consequences  as  seem'd 
to  him  to  agree  best  with  his  Discoveries. 


"  We,  the  editor,  were  dressed  in  black  and  white,  and 
wore  an  ermine  cape  lined  with  brocade,  and  a  large  black 
picture  hat  with  white  feathers."  A  correspondent  sends 
us  the  cutting  from  a  Sunday  paper  of  a  leading  article 
on  the  recent  Women  Journalists'  Matinee  containing  the 
above  marvellous  sentence.  As  our  correspondent  says, 
"  it  is  a  grand  attempt  to  combine  the  personal  with  the 
anonymous." 


The  promise  of  formidable  additions  to  Sunday 
journalism  is  not  being  received  with  unmixed  grati- 
tude by  the  British  public.  A  Bill  to  check  such  enter- 
prise is  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  by  Major  Pirie, 
and  many  Nonconformist  preachers  have  been  deprecating 
ephemeral  reading  for  the  Day  of  Rest.  Competition,  how- 
ever, will  mean  eventually  a  diminution  of  these  enter- 
prises. 


One  of  the  Sunday  journals,  which  will  not,  we  pre- 
sume, be  much  affected  by  the  new  papers,  is  about  to  lose 
an  editor  of  fifteen  years'  standing.  We  refer  to  the  People, 
from  the  control  of  which  Captain  Carlisle  retires  in  June. 
Captain  Carlisle,  who  is  a  well-known  journalist,  trans- 
formed the  People  from  a  mere  news-sheet  to  a  Conservative 
organ  of  considerable  weight.  Although  leaving  the 
People,  Captain  Carlisle  does  not  mean  to  abandon 
journalism  altogether. 


Admireks  of  Eodin's  work  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  very  interesting  examples  of  his  sculpture  at  Messrs. 
Carfax  &  Co.'s  Gallery,  17,  Ryder-street,  St.  James's. 
Among  other  works  is  a  sketch  for  the  head  of  the  great 
Balzac  statue. 


Feom  the  Malay  Peninsula  comes  the  following  letter : 

Ipoh,  Kiutit,  Persk, 

Feb.  27,  1801*. 
Deak  Sir,— Your  paper  comes  as  a  boon  and  u  blessing 
to  several  of  the  exiles  out  here  in  the  jungle,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  distance  and  the  cost  of  telegrams  prevent  us 
from  competing  in  your  competitions. 

"  Toings  Seen  "  are  very  fascinating -so  simple  and  yet 
so  good.  Enclosed  please  find  my  maiden  effort ;  it  may 
amuse  you  if  it  is  of  no  use  otherwise.— Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  KzB. 
Mr.  Ker's  "Thing  Seen  "  follows  : 

A  Stakt. 
The  a\m  blazing  down  on  a  racecourse,  far,  far  oast  of 
Suez,  and  on  a  field  of  hot,  excited  horses  and  men, 
waiting  till  the  eccentricities  of  the  starter  and  an  even 
more  eccentric  horse  combine  to  get  us  in  line.  The 
patience  of  the  former  is  at  last  exhausted.  "Bring  up 
that  horse  I  Come  up  on  that  beast!  You'll  get  into 
trouble  over  this,  I  tell  you,"  and  so  forth.  The 
Australian  lightweight  replies  patiently :  "  I  can't  help  it, 
Sir.  This  is  a  cab  horse,  this  'orse  is.  He  won't  start  till 
the  door  shuts— and — I  haven't  got  a  door  I  " 

It  is  a  little  odd  that  the  most  notable  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  a  dweller  in  the  immemorial  and  gorgeous 
East  should  be  an  incident  at  a  race  meeting. 


In  one  afternoon  we  have  received  two  educational 
editions  of  Lord  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Milton,"  each 
supplied  with  an  introduction  and  copious  notes.  Whether 
it  was  wise  to  present  this  essay  to  schoolboys  at  all  seems 
doubtful.  We  notice  that  both  editors  quote  Lord 
Macaulay's  opinion  of  the  essay,  in  which  he  found 
"scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his  matured  judgment 
approves,"  to  say  nothing  of  its  "gaudy  and  ungraceful 
ornament."  At  all  events,  it  seems  a  little  unfortunate 
that  two  editors  should  separately  toil  to  edit  the  same 
piece  and  see  their  books  issued  on  the  same  day.  Com- 
parisons being  "odorous,"  we  make  only  one.  In  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  edition  no  note  is  appended  to  the  mention  of 
Tyburn ;  in  Messrs.  Blackie's  we  are  informed  that  Tyburn 
was  in  £ast  London.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  sin  of 
omission. 


It  is  often  amusing,  it  is  occasionally  pathetic,  to  find 
financial  papers  venturing  upon  literary  criticism.  A  case 
in  point  is  an  appreciation  of  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Jane  H. 
Oakley,  whose  literary  efforts  are  occasionally  publishe<l 
in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Tiiius  and  other  news- 
papers. Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  commercial  con- 
temporary's estimate  of  Mrs.  Oakley's  works,  apropos  of  an 
effusion  which  ai)pear8  in  its  own  pages  : 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  this  week  another 
poem  from  the  gifted  pen  of  the  authoress  named  above. 
...  In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  appreciation 
is  more  rapid  than  in  this  slow  old  country  (yet  sound 
withal),  Mrs.  Oakley  has  been  designated  "  The  sweet 
singer  of  the  Alliance."  .  .  .  The  Hove  poetess,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  overwhelmed  with  requests  to  write  on 
many  subjects — local  and  general — and  makes  frequent 
contribution  to  the  Service  newspapers,  as  well  as  coLsent- 
ing  to,  perhaps,  too  many  private  requests  for  poetical 
treatment  of  local  subjects.     Poesy  is  particularly  a  lady's 
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work ;  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that  we  have  the 
strength  of  diction  of  a  Eudyard  Kipling;  whilst  the 
.  sweet  flowing  ideas  of  a  woman's  mind,  apphed  to  that 
love  of  country  that  we  call  patriotism,  is  welcome  to  all 
classes,  although  it  may  not  be  completely  understood 
except  by  the  few.     .     .     . 

Who  shall  say  that  the  art  of  constructive  criticism  is  no 

longer  practised  ? 

The  April  Bookman  has  as  a  Portrait  Supplement  a 
photogravure  of  the  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling  by  the 
Hon.  John  Collier. 


Bibliographical. 

A  NEW  Life  of  Charles  Lamb,  embodying  all  the  Letters 
(worth  embodying)  in  chronological  order — by  all  means ! 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  has  shown,  in  his  Charles  Lamh  and  the 
Lloyds,  how  much  he  is  in  sympathy  with  Lamb  ;  he  knows 
the  subject,  and  he  has  the  necessary  literary  knack.  I 
hope  he  will  produce  the  final  Life  and  Letters  of  Lamb. 
It  is  high  time  we  arrived  at  finality  in  the  matter.  We 
have  had,  in  succession,  since  1837,  the  Life  and  Final 
Memorials,  by  Talfourd ;  the  Life,  by  Barry  Cornwall ;  the 
Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains,  edited  by  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt ; 
the  Life,  Letters,  and  Writings,  produced  by  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald ;  the  monograph,  by  Canon  Ainger,  and  the 
Letters,  edited  by  that  gentleman.  Now,  if  Mr.  Lucas  can 
see  his  way  to  bringing  together,  once  for  all,  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  Lamb  as  a  man 
and  a  letter  writer — leaving  his  published  works  for  the 
moment  out  of  the  question — we  shall  aU  be  indebted  to 
him.  Of  course  an  edition  of  the  Works,  uniform  with  the 
Life  and  Letters,  would  be  very  desirable. 

My  brother  gossiper,  "  W.  J.,"  while  applauding  my 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Swinburne  should  issue  his  volumes  of 
verse  in  a  cheaper  form  than  that  which  they  now  take, 
proposes  that  the  poet  should  also  give  us  a  book  of  selec- 
tions from  his  work  in  rhyme  and  rhythm.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  a  book  is  in  existence.  It  came  out  about  twelve 
years  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  measure  of  vogue  it  had, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  disappointed  at  least  one  reader 
terribly.  It  was  in  no  sense  representative,  and  could 
hardly  have  done  anything  to  popularize  the  author's  work. 
I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Swinburne  made  the  selection 
himself.  If  that  be  the  fact,  it  explains  the  inadequacy  of 
the  book,  for  no  poet  knows  (so  well  as  an  outsider  knows) 
which  of  his  pieces  have  the  greatest  attraction  for  the 
public.  A  selection  of  this  sort  should  be  done  by  someone 
other  than  the  author.  There  is,  therefore,  ample  room 
for  another  anthology  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  lyrics;  and  I 
believe  that  such  an  anthology,  shrewdly  made,  would  be 
a  pecuniary  success. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Mr.  William  Archer  is  to  give 
us,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  a  selection  from  the  essays 
on  theatrical  and  literary  subjects  which  he  published 
during  1898.  This,  however,  wiU  hardly  compensate  for 
the  non-appearance  of  The  Theatrical  World  for  last  year. 
The  chief  utility  of  The  Theatrical  World  lay  less  in  the 
reproduction  of  Mr.  Archer's  comments  upon  plays  and 


performances  than  in  the  synopsis  of  playbills  by  which 
those  comments  were  supplemented.  The  synopsis  sup- 
plied a  chronological  list  of  the  year's  plays,  with  the 
names  of  the  characters  and  players  and  the  date  and 
locale  of  production.  This  was  a  very  useful  feature,  and 
its  disappearance  will  be  regretted  by  all  close  students  of 
the  stage  ;  for  the  annual  Era  Almanac,  though  it  furnishes 
a  list  of  the  year's  plays  (with  date  and  locale),  gives  no 
information  about  the  "  casts." 

It  would  seem  that  the  late  Francis  Adams's  Essays  in 
Modernity,  announced  for  imminent  publication  some  years 
ago,  are  to  appear  very  shortly.  Had  they  been  delayed 
much  longer,  they  might  have  seemed  ancient  rather  than 
modem.  And,  in  truth,  thought  grows  so  rapidly  nowa- 
days that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  writer  to  keep  up  with  it. 
The  melancholy  end  of  Francis  Adams  will  be  remembered. 
His  prose  and  his  verse  were  alike  clever  and  promising, 
but  he  never  made  a  distinct  hit.  Health  or  temperament, 
or  both,  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this,  for  he  had 
certainly  much  natural  ability.  His  Essays  in  Modernity 
may  perhaps  show  him  at  his  best. 

I  was  saying  something  the  other  day  about  the  essay 
on  Dumas  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  reprinted  in  his  Essays 
in  Little.  I  might  have  added  that  in  that  volume  Mr. 
Lang  published  for  the  first  time  a  very  appreciative  little 
paper  on  "Mr.  Kipling's  Stories."  This  was  at  a  period 
(1891)  when  Mr.  Kipling  was  not  so  well  known  and  so 
universally  praised  as  he  is  now.  Mr.  Lang's  hearty 
commendation  of  the  young  writer  is  worth  noting,  for  it 
is  not  often  that  he  finds  himself  able  to  speak  with 
enthusiasm  about  contemporary  productions. 

I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  new  Life  of  James 
and  Horace  Smith  Mr.  Lang  is  dubbed  "  the  Universal 
Provider  of  the  literary  world,  seeking,  like  the  busy  bee, 
to  gather  honey  from  every  opening  flower."  In  his  Life 
of  Lockhart  Mr.  Lang  has  some  remarks  on  Horace  Smith 
against  which  Horace's  biographer  protests  with  vigour. 
Hence  this  flight  of  sarcasm,  with  its  confusion  of  metaphor. 
We  shall  see  whether  Mr.  Lang  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
take  notice  of  Mr.  Beavan's  criticism. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "I  find  in  my  copy  of  the 
memoir  of  F.  T.  Palgrave  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
'  end-papers,'  there  are,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  four  pages  of  virgin  white  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  annotation.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  a  mistake  in  the  binding,  and  peculiar  to  my 
copy ;  but  I  am  none  the  less  grateful  for  the  boon,  and 
could  wish  that  all  books  were  fitted  with  similar  accom- 
modation for  the  annotator's  pen  or  pencil." 

Mrs.  Atherton  has  entitled  her  study  in  dipsomania, 
inherited  and  otherwise,  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine.  The 
allusion,  of  course,  is  to  the  last  line  of  stanza  40  in  the 
first  edition  (stanza  55  in  the  fifth)  of  FitzGerald's  Omar: 

And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  spouse. 

Years  ago,  I  remember,  I  read  a  novel  called  A  Semi- 
Attached  Couple.  By  whom  it  was  written  I  cannot  recol- 
lect—can anyone  tell  me  ?  The  title  of  it  has  been  recalled 
to  me  by  the  announcement  of  a  new   novel    named  A 

Scmi'-Betached  Marriage. 
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Reviews. 

Danton. 

Banton:  a  Study.     By  Hilaire  Belloc.     (Nisbet.     168.) 

Life  of  Banlon.     By  A.  II.  Beesly.     (Longmans.     128.  6d.) 

Thkke  was  a  real  need  for  an  account  of  the  great  Eevolu- 
tionury  which  should  be  based  on  the  moat  modem  investi- 
gations, and,  therefore,  neither  of  these  books  is  in  itself 
superfluous.  But  it  must  be  said  that  their  combination  is 
unfortunate  for  the  reader,  as  it  certainly  is  for  the  authors 
and  publishers  concerned.  The  simultaneous  appearance 
of  two  volumes,  covering  the  same  ground,  from  the 
same  standpoint,  with  the  same  aim,  relying  more  or 
less  on  tlie  same  new  investigations,  affects  us  with 
the  sense  of  too  much  Danton.  Of  the  two  biographers, 
Mr.  Belloc  (whom  we  take  to  be  of  French  extraction) 
is  the  more  pictorial,  and  g^ves  us  a  clearer  coup  cCceil. 
Mr.  Boesly,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  us  more  detail, 
and,  on   the   whole,  more  precision  of  narrative.     Both 


DANTON. 
Frum  the  Picture  formerly  in  the  Poteeeeion  of  Dr.  Robinet. 

are  uncompromising  admirers  of  Danton,  and  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Eevolution.  They  have  done  un- 
doubted good  work  by  clearing  away  the  garbled  view 
of  Danton  with  which  Englishmen  are  familiar.  But  we 
must  needs  say  that  their  advocacy  is  liable  to  become 
special  pleading.  Mr.  Beesly,  in  particular,  indulges  in  an 
audacious  latitude  of  hypothesis  when  he  desires  to  turn 
the  ilank  of  a  story  adverse  to  his  hero,  which  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  Macaulay's  explaining  away  of  the  charge 
against  Addison  that  he  arrested  Steele  for  debt.  Never- 
theless, in  this  respect  we  prefer  Mr.  Beesly  to  his  rival ; 
for  he  squarely  faces  the  music,  so  that  we  can  judge  for 
ourselves  the  validity  of  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Belloc  is  apt 
to  keep  the  hostile  evidence  out  of  court,  and  state  only  his 
results.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  there  are 
not  numerous  cases  where  he  directly  proves  his  defence. 
He  does  so  in  regard  to  the  charge  that  Danton  acquired 
houses  and  property  in  the  names  of  others  in  order  to  dis- 
guise his  unrepublican  wealth.  In  this  and  other  ways 
the  two  books  do,  for  some  part,  usefully  complement  each 


other ;  however,  from  a  publishing  standpoint,  their 
simultaneous  explosion  upon  the  public  must  be  adjudged 
unlucky  and  ill-considered.  Anu  in  their  common  endea- 
vour to  overset  the  traditional  conception  of  Danton  they 
must  be  pronounced  largely  successful.  "  White-washed," 
perhaps,  he  is  not — except  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  accept 
unshnnkingly  the  entire  revolutionary  formula.  But  no 
one  can  read  these  volumes  without  feeling  it  necessary  to 
revise  much  in  his  previous  ideas  of  the  Sampson  who 
ptdled  down  the  walls  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  strong  man  of  the  mid-Bevolution  was  himself  no 
sant-culotte.  At  this  day  you  mav  take  the  odds  that  a 
French  Hepublican  leader  is  a  Lawyer  or  a  journalist. 
Danton  was  a  lawyer,  and — what  is  more  rare — he  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  making  a  good  income.  His  father  was 
proeureur  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  so  that  it  was  in  a  legal  nest 
the  young  bird  saw  the  light  on  October  26,  1759. 
Candide  was  bom  that  same  year,  which  was  also  in  labour 
with  the  Encyclopmdia.  Candide,  the  Unci/elopadia,  Danton 
— three  portentous  births.  He  was  educated  at  a  Jesuit 
college,  and  was  actually  destined  for  the  priesthood.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  cried  off.  Can  you  fancy  him  le 
Fere  Danton  'i  The  devolution  found  him  a  leader  among 
the  reforming  young  politicians  of  his  district  in  Paris — 
the  Section  of  the  Cordeliers,  whence  sprung  the  famous 
club.  His  ascendancy  of  character,  no  less  than  his 
oratorical  g^fts,  carried  him  to  the  front.  You  can  figure 
him  to  yourself  with  the  aid  of  the  portrait  which  precedes 
both  these  volumes.  The  three  representative  men  of  the 
middle  and  later  Eevolution  are  well  known  by  their  por- 
traits— Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre.  With  every 
respect  to  Danton's  admirers,  we  assert  that  all  three  faces 
belong  to  criminal  anthropology.  A  student  of  that  science 
would  recog^se  the  types  at  once.  All  three,  to  our  think- 
ing, are  hideous.  Marat  shows  strong  traces  of  the  criminal 
lunatic.  Eobespierre — narrow,  callous,  egotistic— belongs 
to  the  type  from  which  one  might  expect  an  educated 
poisoner.  Danton  alone  has  the  redeeming  quality  of 
power.  It  is  a  formidable  head,  in  which  the  criminal 
streak  is  introduced  by  the  abnormal  brevity  of  the  nose, 
the  tip  of  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  broad 
countenance,  leaving  a  disfiguringly  long  upper  lip.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Titus  Oates.  Everyone  remembers  the 
Greek  physiognomist  who  declared  Socrates  to  have  the 
visage  of  a  criminal,  and  Socrates'  defence  of  the  man. 
That  incriminating  nose  branded  the  famous  Greek,  and 
qixite  justified  the  physiognomist.  Whether  Danton  also 
was  saved  by  philosophy  every  man  must  judge  for  him- 
self. To  enhance  this  deformity  his  nose  was  crushed  by 
an  accident,  and  his  lip  torn  by  another  accident.  Add  to 
this  countenance  of  a  disfigured  bull  a  voice  of  immense 
power,  deep  and  trumpeting ;  imagine  this  being,  huge 
and  lowering  of  form,  pouring  forth  menacing  invective 
with  a  terrible  and  truculent  regard ;  and  you  have  the 
Danton  who  moved  the  Cordeliers,  dominated  the  Conven- 
tion, and  left  a  legend  of  terror  not  easy  for  calm  analysis 
to  dissipate. 

The  legend  of  terror,  in  truth,  was  right;  but  it  is 
Danton's  misfortune  that  it  should  be  associated  with 
a  legend  of  bloodthirstiness.  "  Terrible  Danton  "  he  was ; 
bloodthirsty  he  was  not.  The  ferocity  of  the  Eevolution 
was  incarnate  in  Marat,  its  cold  cruelty  in  Eobespierre,  in 
Danton  its  volcanic  energy.  To  understand  this  we  need 
only  note  the  circumstances  in  which  he  came  to  the  front. 
At  different  crises  the  Eevolution  put  forward  different 
men.  It  put  forward  Danton  only  when  there  was  need 
of  swift  daring  and  organisation.  To  energise  and  to 
organise — those  were  the  two  things  he  could  do  supremely 
well. 

Consider  the  crises  at  which  he  emerged.  During  the 
beginnings  of  the  Revolution,  with  leonine  Mirabeau  over 
all,  none  heard  of  this  "  Mirabeau  of  the  sans-culottet." 
He  was  addressing  the  daily  meetings  of  his  section  (that 
is,  district),  the  Cordeliers;  seeing  to  its  drill,  and  that 
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it  was  provided  with  pikes.  He  had  no  lead  in  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  which  was  indeed  a  rough  aiiair,  succeed- 
ing only  through  the  complete  unpreparedness  of  the 
Royalists.  That  event  paved  the  way  for  his  local  power 
in  the  Cordeliers,  for  it  taught  the  sections  to  organise 
and  constitute  themselves  an  armed  force.  Suppressed  as 
a  section,  the  Cordeliers  revived  as  a  club,  and  became  the 
centre  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8,  the  new  section  in  which 
the  old  one  was  merged.  Meanwhile  had  occurred  the 
first  direct  conflict  between  Crown  and  people.  The 
Flanders  regiment  had  sung  "  0  Richard,  O  mon  roi,"  at 
Versailles.  It  was  feared  that  the  king  would  retreat  to 
the  provinces  and  unfurl  the  standard  of  civil  war.  On 
the  walls  of  Paris  appeared  a  proclamation  demanding 
insurrection — a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Cordeliers. 
The  tocsin  rang,  the  mob  gathered,  and  filled  the  road  to 
Versailles.  The  palace  was  forced,  and  the  king  brought 
in  triumph  to  Paris.  It  was  the  first  demonstration  that 
the  people  would  prevent  by  insurrection  the  king  from 
opposing  the  Revolution.  That  call  to  insurrection  was 
signed  by  Danton.  Then  first  Paris  learned  that  when- 
ever swift  and  unquailing  energy  was  needed  by  the 
Revolution  it  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain  big-headed 
yoimg  man  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  Cordeliers. 

During  the  time  when  Lafayette  was  striving  to  put 
the  Revolution  in  swaddling-clothes,  Danton  again  recedes 
into  the  background;  heard  only  as  a  thunder  playing 
round  Lafayette's  head  at  the  Jacobins.  He  starts  into 
the  streets  to  prevent  the  king's  journey  to  St.  Cloud, 
bearding  Lafayette,  and  compelling  the  king  to  renounce 
his  project.  He  attacks  the  hapless  Lafayette  again  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  king's  abortive  flight;  and  has  to  fly 
before  that  General's  brief  triumph  in  the  Champ-de-Mars. 
But  when  the  Tenth  of  August  found  the  allies  advancing 
on  Paris,  and  revolt  threatening  in  the  provinces,  Danton 
comes  to  the  front  before  Europe.  He  is  insurrection 
incarnate.  While  the  tocsin  tolls  through  the  night  he  is 
organising,  exhorting,  bringing  the  pikes  of  the  sections 
to  the  muster.  The  fall  of  the  Tuileries  finds  him  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  the  inspirer  of  France  against  the  foreigner. 
Again,  when  the  fresh  successes  of  the  allies,  the  war  in 
La  Vendee,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Girondin  Departments 
menace  the  republic  with  downfall,  he  thimders  forth 
encouragement,  establishes  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  begins  the  levee  en 
masse,  and  a  second  time  saves  the  Revolution.  But  there 
his  labour  ends.  In  the  working  of  the  terror  he  had  no 
part.  Blood  for  blood's  sake  he  did  not  love.  And  he 
came  back  at  last  to  combat  the  terror,  and  die  in  the 
effort  to  begin  the  reign  of  clemency  before  the  passions 
of  men  were  exhausted  enough  to  suffer  it. 

For  he  was  no  truculent  ruffian.  His  speeches  were 
truculent,  because  so  only  could  he  keep  his  position  with 
the  fierce  democracy.  But  at  heart  this  formidable  man 
hated  blood.  He  would  spill  it  for  a  purpose,  but  not  for 
love  of  victims.  He  permitted  the  September  massacres, 
for  he  dared  not  oppose  them.  But  ever  after  he  sought 
to  guard  against  their  recurrence  by  estabhshing  a 
tribunal,  to  secure,  at  any  rate,  a  fair  trial  before  execu- 
tion. That  was  his  aim  in  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
so  terribly  abused  by  his  successors.  He  w'as  the  one 
man  among  the  Revolutionists  with  an  idea  of  government, 
an  idea  of  diplomacy  ;  the  one  man  who  perceived  that  the 
Revolution  must  end,  if  the  Republic  was  to  be  saved. 
Among  that  crowd  of  theorists  with  their  muzzles  off, 
he  alone  was  practical,  and  cared  more  for  government 
than  doctrines. 

But  he  was  not  the  man  to  end  the  Revolution.  An 
immense  volcanic  force,  he  lacked  perseverance  ;  he  must 
rest  and  recuperate  after  his  fits  of  vast  exertion.  He  had 
no  ambition,  no  desire  for  rule.  So  lesser  men  and  weaker 
men  were  allowed  to  capture  the  powerful  engines  he 
created ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  cross  their  sanguinary 
policy  they  turned  those  engines  against  himself.    A  man 


roughly  and  spontaneously  eloquent,  undignified  and  even 
foul  of  tongue  in  private  ;  generous  to  his  private,  terrible 
to  public  enemies,  with  a  burly  magnanimity  of  nature  ; 
after  being  identified  with  the  crimes  of  otJaers,  such  as 
Marat,  he  perished  in  the  effort  to  put  an  end  to  crime ; 
and  history  has  merely  regarded  him  as  a  criminal  caught 
in  his  own  trap.  But  always  he  has  tried  to  moderate 
between  the  fierce  factions  of  the  Convention.  Let  it  be 
at  length  known  and  recorded  of  this  fearless,  vast  volcano 
of  a  man,  that  he  died  in  the  deliberate  attempt  to  end  the 
terror.  It  wa,s  his  misfortune  that,  powerful  for  destruc- 
tion, he  was  impotent  to  save.  But  he  dared  the  effort, 
and  let  him  now  have  the  honour  for  it.  "  To  dare,  and 
dare,  and  without  end  dare,"  was  the  advice  by  which  he 
saved  France  from  the  allies.  His  life  was  one  long 
daring  ;  and  the  daring  which  brought  him  to  the  scaffold 
was  the  noblest  of  all. 


A  Little  Master  of  English. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  Selected  from  the  Edition 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar.  (Oliphant, 
Anderson  &  Ferrier.     2s.) 

This  little  book  in  a  blue  cover  should  do  much  to  make 
the  writings  of  Samuel  Rutherford  better  known  to 
general  readers.  His  works  are  loved  by  many ;  and  by 
a  few  his  Letters  are,  perhaps,  still  accounted  "  the  most 
seraphic  book  in  our  literature."  That  was  the  praise 
they  received  when  first  published,  and  they  still  give  out 
a  most  sweet  savour.  More  than  twenty-five  editions  of 
these  Letters  have  appeared  since  1 664,  the  best  being  the 
one  issued  five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Bonar.  The  slim 
volume  before  us  is  a  selection  from  that  edition,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  string  together  a  few  of  the  radiant 
sentences  in  which  it  abounds. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  meet  him  for  the  first  time,  it 
will  be  well  to  premise  that  Samuel  Rutherford  was  a  Scottish 
minister  in  the  age  which  gave  us  the  Authorised  Version 
of  the  Bible.  He  became  minister  of  Anwoth,  a  small 
village  in  Kircudbrightshire,  in  1627,  and  was  so  diligent 
a  shepherd  that  they  said  of  him  :  "  He  is  always  praying, 
always  preaching,  always  visiting  the  sick,  always  catechising, 
always  writing  and  studying."  The  more  active  of  these 
employments  were  cut  off  by  his  banishment  to  Aberdeen 
in  1636.  There  he  was  free  to  move  about  among  the 
people,  but  not  to  preach.  The  granite  city  was  virtually 
his  prison.  One  thing  he  could  do  :  he  could  write  letters 
to  the  saints  of  Anwoth  and  to  his  friends  generally,  and 
comfort  them  in  the  Lord.  He  could  take  pen  and  pour 
out  his  spiritual  experiences.  So  he  was  always  writing 
letters.  He  spilled  his  joys  and  sorrows  upon  paper ;  he 
gave  comfort  and  sought  it.  Sometimes  his  joy  makes 
his  confinement  a  positive  sweetness.  "This  prison,"  he 
writes,  "  is  my  banqueting  house  ;  I  am  handled  softly 
and  delicately  as  a  dawted  child."     Again : 

The  smell  of  Christ's  wine  and  apples  (which  surpass  the 
up-taking  of  dull  sense)  bloweth  upon  my  soul.  .  .  .  Nay, 
His  cross  is  the  sweetest  burden  that  ever  I  bare ;  it  is 
such  a  burden  as  wings  are  to  a  bird,  or  sails  are  to  a  ship, 
to  carry  me  forward  to  my  harbour. 

From  this  "banqueting  house"  he  sought  to  cheer  his 
fellows  in  the  vineyard  :  "I  teU  you  Christ  will  make  new 
work  out  of  old,  forecasten  Scotland,  and  gather  the  old 
broken  boards  of  His  tabernacle,  and  pin  them  and  naQ 
them  together."  Again,  with  evangelical  fervour  :  "  Oh, 
if  I  could  make  my  Lord  Jesus  market-sweet,  lovely, 
desirable,  and  fair  to  aU  the  world,  both  to  Jew  and 
Gentile  !  "  He  learns  anew  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and 
would  instil  it :  "  Oh,  that  we  had  as  soon  done  with  this 
world,  and  could  as  quickly  despatch  the  love  of  it !  But 
as  a  child  cannot  hold  two  apples  in  his  little  hand,  but 
the  one  putteth  the  other  out  of  its  room,  so  neither  can 
we  be  masters  and  lords  of  two  loves." 
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Stinted  of  life,  he  sees  the  end  of  it,  and  is  often  point- 
ing to  the  grave : 

Bemember,  when  the  race  is  ended,  and  the  play  either 
won  or  lost,  and  ye  are  in  the  utmost  circle  and  border  of 
time,  and  shall  put  voiir  foot  within  the  march  of  eternity, 
and  all  your  ^ood  things  of  this  short  night-dream  shall 
seem  to  you  like  the  ashes  of  a  bleeze  of  thorns  or  straw, 
and  your  poor  soul  shall  be  crying,  "  Lodging,  lodging,  for 
God's  sake !  "  then  shall  your  soul  be  more  glad  at  one  of 
your  Lord's  lovely  and  homely  smiles  than  if  ye  had  the 
charters  of  three  worlds  for  all  eternity. 

But  he  can  comfort  as  well  as  warn.  As  a  comforter 
Samuel  Rutherford  must  have  been  accounted  great : 

Christ  was  death's  Cautioner,  who  gave  His  word  to 
come  and  loose  all  the  clay-pawns,  and  set  them  at  his  own 
right  hand  ;  and  our  Cautioner,  Chri.st,  hath  an  act  of  law- 
surety  upon  death,  to  render  back  his  captives.  And  that 
Lord  Jesus,  who  knoweth  the  turnings  and  windings  that 
are  in  that  black  trance  of  death,  hath  numbered  all  the 
stops  of  the  stair  up  to  heaven.  He  knowoth  how  long  tlie 
turnpike  is,  or  how  many  pair  of  stairs  high  it  is  ;  for  He 
ascended  that  way  Himself:  "  I  was  dead  and  am  alive." 
And  now  He  liveth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  His 
garments  have  not  so  much  as  a  smell  of  death. 

Not  always  was  Samuel  Rutherford  uplifted.  Sometimes 
his  prison  was  really  a  prison  and  his  sorrows  like  lead. 
To  conclude :  where,  in  tlie  literature  of  faith,  shall  we 
find  the  aspirations  of  the  Christian  more  sweetly  and 
plaintively  uttered  than  in  these  sentences  ? 

A  little  of  God  would  make  my  soul  bankf  ull.  Oh  that 
I  had  but  Christ's  odd  off- fallings  ;  that  He  would  let  but 
the  meanest  of  His  love-rays  and  love-beams  fall  from 
Him,  so  as  I  might  gather  and  carry  them  with  me  !  I 
would  not  be  ill  to  please  with  Christ,  and  vailed  vision  of 
Christ ;  neither  would  I  be  dainty  in  seeing  and  enjoying 
of  Him  :  a  kiss  of  Christ  blown  over  His  shoulder,  the 
parings  and  crumbs  of  glory  that  fall  under  His  table  in 
heaven,  a  shower  Uke  a  thin  May-mist  of  His  love,  would 
make  me  green,  and  sappy,  and  joyful,  till  the  summer- 
sim  of  an  eternal  glory  break  up. 

The  summer-sun  of  earthly  liberty  broke  first  on  Samuel 
Rutherford.  Per  many  years  he  was  a  great  man  in  the 
Scottisli  Church,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  1 643.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  again  in 
disfavour,  and  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Parlia- 
ment in  Edinburgh  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  His 
enemies  were  too  late.  He  replied  that  he  had  already  got 
a  summons  to  a  higher  tribunal ;  and  he  added,  with  one 
of  his  touches  of  humour,  "  ere  your  day  arrive,  I  will  be 
where  few  kings  and  great  folks  come."  Yet  there  were 
g^eat  folk  who  had  taken  knowledge  of  him  that  he  would 
soon  be  with  his  Master.  When  the  Parliament  voted 
that  he  should  not  die  in  St.  Andrews,  where  his  last  days 
had  been  spent.  Lord  Burleigh  rose  and  said,  "  Ye  cannot 

kTote  him  out  of  heaven."     So  passed  this  servant  of  God, 

rand  little  master  of  English. 


Dying  Egypt. 

A  Hidory  of  Egypt  wider  tJie  Ptohmaie  Dynasty.     By  J.  P. 
Mahaffy.     (Methuen.     Os.) 

In  this  volume,  which  forms  the  fourth  of  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie's  History  of  Egypt,  the  general  editor  seems  to  have 
departed  somewhat  from  his  original  intention.  We  need 
not  complain,  however,  of  the  result  which  has  led  to  his 
entrusting  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  romantic 
periods  of  Egyptian  history  to  the  capable  hands  of  Prof. 
Mahaffy.  Whatever  interest  we  my  feel  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  pyramid-building  Cheops,  or  of  the 
heretic  king  Amenophis  IV.,  we  are  too  far  removed 
by  differences  of  race  and  period  for  them  ever  to  be  much 
more  to  us  than  names.  But  the  case  is  entirely  altered 
when  we  come  to  the  lives  of  the  brilliant  line  which 
began  with   the  Greek  soldier  of  fortune,  Ptolemy  son 


of  Lagos,  to  end,  charaoteriBtically  enough,  with  the  peer- 
less, but  fatal,  Cleopatra.  Moreorer,  aa  Prof.  Manafly 
has  taught  us  elsewnere,  these  Hellenistic  kingdoma.  of 
which  Eg^t  was  the  most  succeMfuI,  were  really  much 
nearer  to  us,  botli  in  constitution  and  in  mode  of  action, 
than  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  to  for  political  examples  ;  and  in 
them  do  we  find  the  earliest  and,  in  some  reapecta,  the 
best  type  of  that  monarchical  ideal  which  is  now  agfain 
rising  into  popularity.  A  king  possessed  of  sufficient 
personal  wealth  to  make  him  the  munificent  patron  of  art 
and  literature,  surrounded  by  a  court,  not  of  house-slaves 
and  eunuchs,  but  of  nobles  and  warriors  as  well-born, 
though  not  as  wealthy,  as  himself ;  a  middle  class  of 
ofiicials  who,  so  long  as  their  salaries  were  punctually 
paid,  did  their  best  to  administer  e<[ual  justice  between 
man  and  man ;  and  a  proletariat  industrious,  frugal,  and 
kept  in  order  by  a  clergy  who  were  the  creatures,  rather 
than  the  masters,  of  the  Crown — a  Spaniard  of  the  time 
when  Spain  was  a  Great  Power,  or  a  German,  if  it  may 
be  said  without  Ute-majeiti,  of  the  present  day,  would  have 
found  himself  more  at  home  under  such  a  rigime  than 
among  the  chattering  democracies  of  Athens  or  Rome. 

It  is  this  ideal  which  Prof.  Mahaffy  here  lays  before  ua 
with  a  point  and  conciseness  which  have  not  always  dis- 
tinguished his  later  works.  Especially  does  he  make  it 
clear  to  us  that  the  cement  which  really  held  Ptolemaic 
Egypt  together  was  the  personal  wealth  of  the  king.  80 
long  as  the  Ptolemy  for  the  time  being  could  buy  the 
services  of  enough  Greek  mercenaries  to  repel  invasion 
and  to  quell  revolt,  could  keep  on  foot  enough  public 
works  to  employ  an  agricultural  population  otherwise 
idle  between  harvests,  and  could  lavish  money  like  water 
on  shows  to  amuse  the  huge  and  heterogeneous  city  popu- 
lation, he  had  nothing  to  fear  except  from  dynastic 
quarrels ;  and  to  the  last  Ptolemaic  Egypt  seemed  to  be 
a  perfect  mine  of  wealth.  The  thirteenth  and  most  feeble 
of  all  the  Ptolemies  is  said  to  have  had  an  income  of  three 
mUlions  sterling,  and  certainly  managed  to  spend  in  one 
year  nearly  £110,000  in  bribes  to  Julius  Ciusar ;  while  it 
was  the  desire  to  possess  the  treasures  of  Cleopatra  which, 
according  to  Prof.  Mahaffy,  led  the  "  dull,  cold-blooded  " 
Augustus  to  make  "  some  stupid  attempts  "  to  lead  her  to 
think  that  he,  too,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  fascinations. 

Where  all  this  money  came  from  Prof.  Mahaffy  is  also 
able  to  tell  us :  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  a  system 
of  taxation  which  the  Romans  were  afterwards  to  find  only 
too  fatally  easy.  Something,  too,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  sudden  development  of  trade,  mostly  by  Jews  and 
Greeks,  in  a  country  naturally  rich,  and  already  destined 
to  be  the  highway  between  East  and  West ;  but  a  great 
part  must  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  financial 
measures — the  disendowment  of  the  Church.  Ever  since 
their  successful  struggle  against  the  religious  reform  of 
Amenophis  IV.,  the  priesthood  of  Amen  had  gone  on 
increasing  in  power  until  it  not  only  possessed  the  Crown, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  Yet  the  earlier 
Ptolemies,  by  the  deification  of  themselves  and  their 
consorts — a  practice  which  Prof.  Mahaffy,  fully  alopting 
M.  Maspero  d  latest  views  on  the  subject,  shows  to  be 
perfectly  Pharaonic — managed  to  turn  all  this  vast  estate 
into  a  source  of  revenue  to  themselves.  By  what  pecu- 
liarly Greek  processes  of  diplomacy  they  managed  to  do 
this  without  offending  the  priests  we  cannot  indeed  learn ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  scandal  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  and 
other  "cabbagings"  of  the  Khedive  Ismail  were  no  new 
thing  in  Egypt. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  g^  more  at  length  into  this 
and  other  matters  which  Prof.  Mahaffy  has  contrived  to 
make  as  readable  as  a  novel.  We  cannot  bestow  the  same 
praise  upon  an  appendix  in  which  Mr.  Griffith  gives 
transliterations  of  the  throne-names  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
that  peculiar  dialect  of  gasp  and  comma  which  all  German 
and    some    English    Egyptologists    affect.       Unlike    the 
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hieroglypliics  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation, 
it  successfully  conceals  from  all  but  the  initiated  the  least 
idea  of  what  the  Egyptian  words  were  like,  while  even 
to  those  trained  in  the  abominable  system  it  makes  a 
difficult  task  more  difficult. 

A  Huiorij  of  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule.      By  J.  Grafton 

Milne,  M.A.     (Methuen.     6s.) 
Mr.  Milne's  book,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
same  series,   cannot  be  said  to  be  as  interesting  as  its  pre- 
decessor.    Some  picturesque  incidents,  such  as  the  institu- 
tion of  monachism  and  the  murder  of  Hypatia,  could  hardly 
have  been  avoided,  but  the  academic  thoroughness  which 
has  led  the  author  to  give  the  reign  of  every  Csesar  from 
Augustus  to  Heraclonas  iinder  a  separate  rubric  renders 
the  narrative  as  a  whole  somewhat  dreary.     The  subject, 
too,  is  the  reverse  of  inspiriting,   for  under  the  Caesars 
Egypt  became  a  mere  milch  cow  to  be  drained  of  its  natural 
products  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Eoman  la%zaroni,  while 
its  own  people  groaned  under  exactions  all  the  more  crush- 
ing because  applied  by  the  most  perfect  masters  of  the  art 
of  government  as  then  understood  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen.     Into  the  maze  of  the  hierarchy  of  Roman  officials 
and  the  multiplicity  of  taxes  imposed  by  them  Mr.  Milne 
plunges  delightedly,  and  seems  to  find  a  clue  through  the 
labyrinth.     But  the  question  is  too  academic  for  ordinary 
readers,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief  when  we 
reach  the  last  page  and  find  the  growing  misery  of  the 
Egyptian /«&Am  culminating  in  the  betrayal  of  the  country 
by  the  Coptic  Church  to  the  invading  Mohammedans  under 
Omar.    A  chapter  on  Eeligious  Institutions,  though  it  deals 
more  frankly  than  former  histories  have  done  with  the 
defects  of  primitive  Christianity  in  Egypt,  adds  but  very 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gods  mentioned  in  such 
inscriptions  as  those  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  but  unknown  in 
Pharaonic  times.     Perhaps  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Egyptologists  are  quite  as  much  in  the  dark 
about  them  as  other  students  of  religions.     The  volume 
contains  several  excellent  appendices,  in  which  we  seem  to 
see  the  hand  of  Prof.   J.  B.  Bury,  whose  help   is  duly 
acknowledged  in   the   Preface.     There   is   also   a  capital 
system   of   references,    which   go   to   make   the   book   as 
thoroughly  useful  to  the  student  as  it  is  unfitted  for  the 
general  reader.     The  cartouches  of  the  Ctesars,  though  all 
duly  given,  are  not,  like  those  of   the  Ptolemies,  trans- 
literated. 


The  Settlements  of  France  in  America. 

Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World ;  The  Jesuits  in  North 
America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  La  Salle  and  the 
Di'covery  of  the  Great  West.  By  Francis  Parkman. 
(MacmiUan.     7s.  6d.) 

These  are  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  new  English 
edition  of  the  works  of  Francis  Parkman,  and  they  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  relate  to  that  early  phase  of  the 
story  of  Canada  in  which  religion  was  still  the  dominant 
motive  for  exploration  and  discovery.  In  the  successive 
American  editions  of  his  works,  Mr.  Parkman  has  appro- 
priated and  woven  into  the  original  text  the  results  which 
the  labours  of  many  workers  among  the  Paris  archives 
have  brought  to  light.  Few  historians  have  been  more 
successful  in  clothing  the  bones  of  history  in  a  garment 
of  romance,  or  rather  in  repeating  in  the  prose  of  to-day 
the  romance  of  an  almost  forgotten  past.  A  sympathetic 
imagination  has  helped  him  to  be  just  to  those  in  whose 
failure  he  reads  a  triumph  for  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. He  tells  how  what  might  have  been  the  Jesuit 
empire  among  the  Hurons  went  down  in  flame  and  blood, 
and  then  musingly  observes  that  "Liberty  may  thank  the 
Iroquois,"  and  still  without  offence  to  readers  of  any  creed, 
as  witness  the  wide  popularity  of  his  books  among  all 
sections  of  Canadians. 


If  one  had  to  select  one  episode  rather  than  another  for 
its  vivid  interest  from  what  is  really  a  collection  of  heroic 
tales,  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenot  colony  in 
Florida  and  its  singular  avenging  might  well  be  chosen. 
Fifty-six  years  before  the  Puritans  landed  on  the  sands  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  a  little  band  of  French  Protestants, 
helped  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  Coligny,  founded 
a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  May  in  Florida,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  fort  which  their  commander,  Eene  de 
Landonniere,  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.  called  Fort  Caroline. 
Their  story  was  the  story  of  many  others  who  came  hoping 
for  gold,  and  foimd  only  fertile  lands.  Disillusionment 
brought  discontent,  and  the  colonists  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress,  when  an  English  vessel  commanded  by 
the  redoubtable  Sir  John  Hawkins  arrived.  But  Sir  John 
had  got  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  and  was  in  high 
good  humour,  and  gave  generous  succour. 

Hardly  had  the  slaver  disappeared  when  reinforcements 
arrived  from  France  in  four  ships  commanded  by  Jean 
Eibaut.     But  the  stores  had  only  just  been  landed  when 
another  big  ship  was  seen  approaching  and  carrying  the 
flag  of  Spain.     France  and  Spain  were  at  peace,  but  the 
Frenchmen   remembered  they  were  Huguenots  and  had 
settled  in  the  hemisphere  which  the  Pope  had  reserved  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Peninsula.     In  reply  to  a  challenge  as 
to  whence  he  came  the  Spanish  Admiral  proclaimed  that 
he  was  Pedro  Menendez,  commissioned  of  Philip  II.   "to 
hang  and  behead  aU  Lutherans."     The  French  ships  were 
no  match  for  their  powerful  adversary,  but  they  outsailed 
him  and  fled  down  the  coast.     The  Spaniard  pursued  until 
he  came  to  an  inlet,  which  he  named  San  Agustin,  where 
he  was  joined  by  four  other  vessels,  and,  landing,  threw  up 
entrenchments,  and  so  founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest 
town    in    the    United    States.      Meanwhile    the   French 
returned  to   Fort  Caroline,    and  there    was   hot  debate 
whether  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards  there  or  to  go 
to  sea  with  the  whole  garrison  and  make  a  surprise  assault. 
The  last  plan  was  decided  upon.     All  the  fighting  men 
went  with  Eibaut  and  the  ships,  leaving  Landonniere  with 
the  women  and  children  and  sick  and  a  few  invalids  and 
civilians  within  the  walls  of  the  Fort.     Unfortimately  for 
the  Huguenots,  Eibaut's  ships  were  scattered  by  a  storm 
just  as  their  presence  had  been  revealed  to  the  Spaniards. 
Menendez  at  once  decided  to  make  a  forced  march  back  to 
Fort  Caroline  and  take  it  by  assault  in  the  absence  of 
the  garrison.      His    success    was   fatally   complete.     The 
defenders  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  hanged  from 
the  neighbouring  trees.    Menendez,  with  some  misgivings, 
spared  the  women,  though  in  dread  "  lest  the  venom  of 
their  heresy  should  infect  his  men."     He  had  soon  another 
thing  to  think  of.     Word  was  brought  that  one  of  the 
French  ships  had  been  driven  ashore  and  that  1 40  of  those 
on  board  were   encamped   on   a   narrow   strip   of    sand. 
Menendez  was  quickly  on  the  spot  and  knew  he  had  them 
at  his  mercy.     When    reminded   that   the   two   coimtries 
were  at  peace,  he  replied  that  Spain  was  at  war  with  all 
Lutherans,  and  according  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  is  our 
audiority  for  what  followed,  he  added  :   "If  you  will  give 
up  your  arms  and  'banners,  and  place  yourselves  at  my 
mercy,  you  may  do  so,  and  I  will  act  towards  you  as  God 
shall  give  me  grace."     The  French  submitted,   and  the 
rest  may  be  told  in  the  words  used  by  Menendez  himself : 
"  I  had  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,   and  them- 
selves put  to  the  knife.     It  appeared  to  me  that,  by  thus 
chastising  them,   God  our  Lord  and  your  Majesty  were 
served ;  whereby  in  future  this  evil  sect  will  leave  us  more 
free  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  these  parts."     Twelve  Bretons, 
who  said  they  were  Catholics,  and  four  carpenters  alone 
were  spared. 

But  the  good  fortune  of  Menendez  still  continued.  News 
was  brought  that  350  other  Frenchmen  had  been  wrecked. 
Some  200  of  these  preferred  to  take  their  chance  of  starva- 
tion and  the  Indian  scalper's  knife,  and  fled  further  into 
the    wilderness;   but    Eibaut  aad    150   of  his  followers 
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S referred  to   trust   to   the  mercy  of  a  Christian  Power, 
[enendez  writes : 

I  saved  the  lives  of  two  young  gentlemen  of  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  as  well  as  of  three  others— the 
lifer,  the  drummer,  and  the  trumpeter ;  and  I  caused 
Juan  Uibao  (Kihaut),  with  all  the  rest,  to  be  put  to  the 
kuife,  judging  this  to  be  necessary  for  the  service  of  Qod 
Our  Lord  and  your  Majesty. 

The  remnant  of  the  IIufj;uenot8  also  eventually  fell  into 
tlio  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  surrendering,  were  spared 
for  the  galleys.  Philip  II.  was  pleased  to  express  his 
high  approval  of  Menendez  for  "  the  justice  he  had  done 
upon  the  Lutheran  corsairs."  For  the  story  of  the  aveng- 
ing expedition,  which  it  was  left  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
private  gentleman  to  send  from  Prance,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Parkiuan's  pages. 

Some  of  the  accounts  of  the  old  chroniclers  quoted  by 
our  author  to  describe  the  effects  of  firearms  among  the 
Indians  recall  familiar  passages  in  Defoe,  and  suggest  the 
sources  of  his  inspiration. 


The  Workers. 

The   Workers  :  an  Experiment  in  Reality — The  West.     By 
Walter  A.  Wyckoff.     (Heinemann.     3s.  net.) 

In  tliis  digpiified  volume  Mr.  Wyckoff  continues,  and 
concludes,  the  record  of  his  adventures  as  an  unskilled 
labourer  in  quest  of  a  livelihood.  His  previous  book 
comprised  "the  East"  ;  this  covers  "the  West,"  from 
Chicago  to  the  Pacific.  The  predominant  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  read  the  narrative  wUl  be  one  of  admira- 
tion for  the  enterprise,  the  courage,  and  the  tenacity 
which  could  conceive  and  carry  out  this  so  singular  and 
so  valuable  "  experiment  in  reality."  But,  indeed,  Mr. 
Wyckoff  must  be  a  strong  man  ;  he  writes  as  a  strong 
man — simply,  directly,  modestly,  and,  withal,  skilfully. 
His  literary  technique  is  remarkable ;  if  he  chose  he  could 
do  the  bravura  business  round  about  the  lurid  horrors  of 
Chicago,  or  the  illimitable  landscapes  of  the  further  West, 
as  well  as  anyone ;  but  he  does  not  choose.  He  prefers 
the  methods  of  austerity  ;  and  he  is  right.  The  stiff 
decorum,  the  perfect  reticence  of  the  book,  deepen  its 
conviction,  and  thereby  add  to  its  value  as  a  psychological 
and  sociological  document. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Wyckoff  had  his  depressions,  during 
which  he  not  only  fervently  desired  to  abandon  his  experi- 
ment, but  saw  with  painful  clearness  that  that  experiment 
could  at  best  be  only  partially  successful.  He  nearly 
succumbed,  at  one  period,  to 

the  longing  for  fellowship  that  had  grown  to  almost 
overmastering  desire,  the  sight  of  a  familiar  face,  the 
sound  of  a  familiar  voice,  the  heahug  touch  of  cultivated 
speech  to  feelings  all  raw  under  the  brutalities  of  the 
street  vernacular.  .  .  . 

And,  after  all,  what  real  purpose  was  my  experiment  to 
serve  ?  .  .  .  I  had  discovered  much  that  was  new  to  me, 
but  nothing  that  was  new  to  science  ...  all  that  I  had 
learned,  or  could  learn,  was  already  set  forth,  in  tabulated 
statistical  accuracy,  in  blue  books  and  economic  treatises. 
Moreover,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  rightly  interpret 
even  the  human  conditions  in  which  I  found  myself,  for 
between  me  and  the  actual  workers  was  the  infinite 
difference  of  necessity  in  relation  to  any  lot  in  which  I 
was.  How  could  I,  who  at  any  moment  could  change  my 
status  if  I  chose,  enter  really  in  the  life  and  feelings  of  the 
destitute  poor  who  are  bound  to  their  lot  by  the  hardest 
facts  of  stern  reality  ? 

How,  indeed !  Yet  he  contrived,  in  some  measure,  to  do 
it;  and,  in  any  event,  he  acquired  an  immense  number 
of  facts  of  precisely  the  kind  which  blue  books  and 
economic  treatises,  in  their  sublime  accuracy,  always 
ignore.  No  blue  book  could  ever  give  you  the  effect,  for 
example,  of  the  Chicago   street-walker's  charity  to  two 


poor  homeless  and  starving  wanderers,  of  whom  Mr. 
Wyckoff  was  one. 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  whole  Tjook  is  devoted  to 
Chicago.  Mr.  Wyckoff  entered  this  city  absolutely  penni- 
less, in  rags — and  it  was  winter.  He  saw,  from  the  inside, 
all  its  various  "realities"  —  its  "station-houses,"  its 
"sweat-shops,"  its  revolutionary  clubs.  He  learnt  that 
ten  cents  was  wealth,  and  an  old  lady  with  a  heavy  liag 
an  angel  out  of  heaven.  By  paths  of  incredible  hardship 
he  rose  to  be  an  odd-job  man,  and  Bubsc<iuontly  to  the 
proud  post  of  hand-trucksman  in  an  implement  factory. 
He  even  began  to  look  forwartl  to  the  time  when  an 
ordinary  artisan  would  deign  to  regard  Iiim  as  on  e<{ual. 
But  that  hope  was  not  realised  in  Chicago,  for  the  hand- 
trucksman  went  West,  and  in  the  agricultural  tlistricts 
found  himself  positively  at  a  premium.  Farmers  Mtoppe<l 
him  on  the  road  and  begged  him  to  tarry  at  a  dollar  a 
day  and  his  board.  The  demand  for  labour — any  sort  of 
labour — outside  a  few  big  industrial  centres  was  "amaz- 
ing," and  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  informed  that  it  was  practically 
constant  throughout  the  year. 

The  last  hundred  pages  of  the  book  do  much  to  take 
away  the  painful  impression  of  the  first  two  hundred  and 
fifty ;  and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  tliat  America, 
despite  Chicago,  is,  indeed,  a  land  of  plenty  for  all. 

Often  as  I  look  back  upon  the  two  thousand  miles  of 
country  crossed,  apart  from  the  splendour  of  it  —  the 
almost  overwhelming  impression  that  it  leaves  of  boundless 
empire  wherein  a  growing,  intelligent,  industiions.  God- 
fearing people  are  slowly  working  out  great  ends  in 
industrial  achievement  and  personal  character  and  in 
national  life  .  .  .  apart  from  all  this,  the  strongest  sense 
which  possesses  one  in  any  retrospect  of  a  long,  laborious 
expedition  like  mine  is  that  of  a  wide  land  which  teems 
with  opportunities  open  to  energy  and  patient  toil.  Awful 
Buffering  there  is  among  workers  who  are  in  the  clutch  of 
illness  .  .  .  pitifid  degradation  there  is  among  many  who 
lack  imagination  to  see  a  way  and  the  energy  to  pursue  it 
.  .  .  deep  depravity  and  unutterable  misery  there  are  in 
the  great  congested  labour  centres,  many  of  whose  condi- 
tions are  the  price  we  pay  for  our  economic  freedom.  But 
the  broad  fact  remains  that  the  sun  never  shone  upon 
a  race  of  civilised  men  whose  responsibilities  were  greater 
and  whose  problems  were  more  charged  with  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  among  whom  energy  and  thrift  and  per- 
severance and  ability  were  surer  of  their  just  rewards,  and 
where  there  were  so  many  and  such  various  chances  of 
a  successful  and  honourable  career. 

We  win  conclude  by  giving  our  opinion  that  these  are 
not  the  inexpensive  vapourings  of  a  facile  optimist,  but 
the  carefully  considered  conclusions  of  a  rigidly  impartial 
and  thoroughly  imformed  intelligence — an  intelligence 
which  more  than  most  has  "  seen  life  steadily  and  seen 
it  whole." 


Mr.  Palgrave's  Life. 

Francis  Turner  Palgrace  :  His  Journals,  and  Memories  of  his 
Life.   By  Gwenllian  F.  Palgrave.   (Longmans.    lOs.  6d.) 

We  have  more  than  once  ventured  to  protest  against  certain 
modem  biographies  in  which  details  and  domesticities, 
which  the  public  has  no  business  to — and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  often  does  not  want  to — know,  are  offered  to  it  by 
precisely  the  person  whose  fitness  for  the  task,  owing  to 
the  natural  want  of  perspective,  is  least — a  near  relative. 
Such  a  book  is  Miss  PaJgrave's  life  of  that  kindly  and 
scholarly  man,  the  late  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 
Far  too  much  is  here  printed  of  which  the  interest,  save  to 
the  limited  circle  of  Palgrave's  own  friends,  is  extremely 
slight ;  not  a  little  which  is  even  a  trifle  ridiculous.  That 
a  father  should  write  childish  letters  to  a  child  is  ex- 
cusable ;  but  to  gravely  reprint  them  years  after  in  a 
serious  book  is  not.     This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  mean  : 

I  told  a  certain  wondfrfid  baby  what  you  said  about 
her,  and  she  grunted  a  little  to  show  that  she  was  pleased. 
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Hor  gudpapa  came  all  the  way  from  Keusingtou  to  see 
her,  but  she  only  pouted  at  him,  naughty  girl !  Did  you 
have  any  children  going  about  with  flowers  and  dressed  up 
yesterday  ?  I  saw  some  poor  little  things  going  about  in 
horrid  London,  and  was  so  sorry  for  them. 

I'ul^ave  will,  of  course,  be  host  remembered  as  the  com- 
]iller  of  the  Golden  Treasury — the  first  Golden  Treamnj — and 
fir  tliat  be  deserves  the  gratitude  due  to  a  pioneer. 
Whether  its  vogue  endures  or  will  endure  may  be 
(l.iubted.  We  do  not  ourselves  think  it  is  the  best  of  the 
I'liiiy  anthologies  now  available.  But  there  will  always 
1m:  those  of  the  present  generation  who  owe  to  it  their 
liiot  introduction  into  the  felicities  and  splendours  of 
I'nglish  lyric.  Miss  Palgrave  prints  an  interesting  letter 
o[  her  father's  to  Tennyson,  in  which  be  describes  the 
gf  nrsis  of  the  idea  in  a  discussion  with  the  poet  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  careful  search  through  Chalmers'  English 
I'osis  wbicb  formed  the  basis  of  the  selection.  From 
another  letter  it  appears  that  Palgprave  was  glad  to  find 
the  book  "  arouse  thought  and  discussion  about  poetry, 
which  I  regard  as  the  causa  finalis  of  such  a  book  much 
more  than  mere  acquiescence  in  any  one  person's  selec- 
tion "  ;  and  also  that  he  once  had  "  a  fancy  to  make  a 
collection  of  English  love  poems  only,  of  all  dates ;  to 
include  a  few  omitted  from  the  Golden  Treasury  as  too 
high-kilted — i.e.,  such  as  Spenser's  "Epithalamium,"  some 
of  Sidney's  sonnets,  Moore,  &c. — all  to  be  called  '  Under 
the  Rose ' :  the  tone  being  never  coarse,  but  decidedly 
amorous."  Mr.  William  Watson,  by  the  way,  carried 
out  this  idea  in  the  Lyric  Love,  which  he  compiled  for 
the  "  Golden  Treasury  "  series. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  letters  from  and  to  friends  which 
make  up  the  larger  portion  of  this  biography,  the  most 
interesting  is  a  very  characteristic  one  from  Browning, 
from  which  this  is  an  extract : 

You  write  the  article  ?  No,  indeed  I  Were  you  minded 
to  review  me,  you  might  easily  have  much  to  say  against 
the  general  cut  of  my  coat,  but  would  not — I  fancy — go 
grubbing  among  my  old  wardrobe  of  thirty  years'  accumu- 
lation, and,  picking  off  here  a  quaint  button,  there  a  queer 
tag  and  tassel,  exhibit  them  as  my  daily  wear.  Bless  us  I 
in  the  course  of  my  musical  exercises,  and  according  to  the 
moods  of  many  a  year,  I  may  have  treated  myself  to  an 
occasional  whistle,  cherrup,  and  guffaw,  besides  the  regular 
symphonies — and  even  in  these  it's  not  unlikely  that ' '  Straf - 
f  Jtd,"  written  twenty-eight  years  ago,  is  far  from  perfect ; 
whereupon  .  .  .  but  see  the  Beview  and  then  smash  it ! 
I  had  supposed  that  the  ramshackle  old  Edinburgh,  under  a 
succession  of  sleepy  editors,  was  cleaned  in  the  crannies  ; 
but— body  o'  me! — here's  a  bug  again ! 

Palgrave  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading  and  refined 
tastes.  But  he  was  a  sadly  mediocre  poet,  and  by  no 
means  a  first-rate  critic  either  of  art  or  letters.  You  would 
hardly  gather  that  from  what  is  said  about  him  in  this 
book,  but  when  you  find  him  preferring  Flaxman  to  Blake, 
or  calling  Tennyson  "ten  times  a  wider  and  deeper 
thinker  than  Browning,"  you  get  a  hint. 


A  Schoolmaster  on  Education. 

A   Dialogue  on  Moral  Education.     F.  H.  Matthews,  M.A. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.     38.  6d.) 

This  is  a  well-meant  attempt  to  lure  the  unsuspecting 
secondary  schoolmaster  to  a  contemplation  of  the  outworks 
of  psychology,  a  science  which,  so  far,  the  great  majority 
of  practical  teachers  have  treated  with  utter  disregard  ;  or, 
at  best,  have  viewed  with  mingled  sentiments  of  aversion, 
suspicion,  and  derision.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  desir- 
ous that  the  psychologist  pure  and  simple  should  be 
allowed  every  opportunity  of  exhausting  his  ethical  ener- 
gies in  theorising  to  his  heart's  content.  All  we  beg  is, 
that  he  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  classroom.     One 


Pestalozzi  or  one  Froebel  on  the  staff  of  a  school  would 
speedily  bring  either  ruin  on  the  institution  or  a  term's 
notice  on  himself.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  a  philosopher 
we  suppose  all  men  revere,  but  would  any  head  master 
who  had  read  what  Dr.  Ilidding  styled  his  "brilliant 
extravaganza"  on  education  appoint  him  to  take  a  form? 
Mr.  Matthews,  however,  is  not  a  mere  theorist,  but  a  work- 
ing head  master,  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  possessed  of  a 
taste  for  generalising  on  his  experience ;  consequently  he 
gives  us  plenty  of  food  for  thought. 

In  plan,   his  book  is  cast  in  the  shape  of   a  kind  of 
triangular  duel,  in  which  the  principals  are  a  doctor,  who 
represents  faddism ;  a  parson,  who  represents  orthodoxy  ; 
and    a   schoolmaster,    who   naturally   represents   common 
sense.   Their  respective  wives  act,  on  the  whole,  as  seconds, 
though  from  time  to  time,  when  things  get  exciting,  they 
cut  in  and  convert  the  proceedings  into  a  chance-medley, 
in  which  everybody  knifes  and   gouges  everybody'  else. 
Still  the  scrimmages  bring  about  collisions  of  brain,  and 
brain,  whereby  many  excellent  notions  are  hammered  out, 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  liook  itself. 
We  should  like,  though,  in  passing,  to  endorse  the  opinion 
that  a  head  master  harangues  his  boj's  from  the  cathedra, 
or  from  the  jiulpit,  with  far  greater  effect  if  a  layman  than 
if  a  cleric.     "  He  is  probably,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  "  at  a 
disadvantage  if  he  is  in  orders.     Boys  are  apt  to  treat  the 
addresses  of  a  clergyman  merely  as  a  part  of  his  profes- 
sional duty,  and  accordingly  to  think  that,  while  such  laws 
as  he  expounds  may  be  good  for  the  clergy,  they  do  not  much 
matter  for  the  rest  of  mankind.     With  a  layman  preach- 
ing there  can  be  no  such  suspicion."     The  qiiestion  as  to 
whether  the  education  of  the  sexes  should  continue  to  be 
conducted  separately  or  not  is  examined  in  a  temperate 
and  sensible  manner.     That  mixed  schools  will  in  time 
become  a  recognised  element  in  our  educational  arrange- 
ments there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  at  present  we  should 
hesitate  to  say  more  than  that,  while  as  yet  clearly  outside 
the  range   of    practical  politics,   the   matter  is  ripe  for 
academic  discussion.     Twenty  years  ago  even  thus  much 
would  hardly  have  been  conceded. 

The   inter-dependence  of   morality  and    health    is  con- 
sidered.    "The  more  perfect  the  body  the  more  easy  is  it 
to  perfect  the  moral  character.  .  .  .  Does  it  not  stand  to 
reason  that  the  man  whose  bodily  functions  work  with 
least  effort  and  resistance  is  likely  to  have  more  energy  to 
spare  for  moral  growth,  and  that  the  cheerfulness  which 
results  from  unimpeded  health  is  a  most  valuable  ally  to 
morality  ?  "     A  quite  correctly  professional  religio  medici. 
But  the  doctor  is  not  always  so  sane.     We  have  said  that 
he  sustains  the  rdle  of  "  crank  "  in  the  confabulation,  a  part 
which  sometimes  lands  him  in  strange  positions.     "  That 
all  work  deserves  to  be  honoured  should  be  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  educator  to  impress;    the  young 
should  be  taught  that  to  despise  another  because  his  work 
is  more  unpleasant  than  their  own  is  a  mark  of  unchari- 
tableness — of  the  meanest  of  vices."     This  is  well  enough. 
But  when  he  proceeds  to  add,  "  the  more  degrading  the 
work,  the  more  should  be  the  honour,"  weird  visions  rise 
before  u.s  of  his  land  of   charitable  logic:    of    knackers 
dubbed  knights,  of  scavengers  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
of    sewermen   discharging   their  philanthropic    functions 
decked   out   in   all   the   glories   of    the   Garter   and    the 
splendours  of  the  Star.     In  fact,  the  doctor,  the  parson, 
and  the  ladies  are  perhaps  set  up  a  little  too  obviously  as 
dummies    on  which    the    schoolmaster    may  display  his 
prowess  ;   the  ladies,    indeed,    are   craftily  discounted  by 
being  made  to  couch  their  remarks  occasionally  in  ungram- 
matical  English.     This  imparts  a  cruelly  life-like  touch  to 
the  fair  combatants. 

One  of  Mr.  Matthews's  debaters  is  made  to  say  that 
"  among  some  wise  suggestions  these  wonderful  men 
[the  psychologists]  have  uttered  a  vast  deal  of  impossible 
nonsense."  Mr.  Matthews's  book  contains  many  wise 
BUggestious,  some  impossible  nonsense. 
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Impressions. 

Gmim  Loci:  Notes  on  Places.     By  Vernon  Lee.     (Grant 
Kichards.     5a.  net ) 

The  comparison  witli  Mrs.  Meynell's  Spirit  of  Place  is 
inevitable,  but  it  need  not  be  laboured  :  for,  in  spite  of  a 
common  interest  in  the  finer  sensations  and  a  common 
love  for  Italy,  the  two  ladies  garner  very  different  harvests 
from  their  peregrinations.  Mrs.  Meynell's  is  obviously 
the  more  definite  personality  :  whatever  she  sees  and 
whatever  she  records  is  coloured  by  her  personal  vision, 
takes  the  note  of  her  personal  creed.  It  has  passed 
through  the  crucible  of  a  temperament.  Vernon  Lee 
strikes  you  as  far  more  dejiendent  on  her  environment. 
Like  the  film  of  an  extraordinary  sensitive  camera  she 
registers  faithfully  the  most  delicate  and  varied  im- 
pressions :  but  she  brings  far  less  of  her  own  to  the 
interpretation  of  these.  There  is  a  facility  and  even 
felicity  of  historical  comment ;  a  touch  of  whimsical  fancy ; 
a  wise  epicureanism  of  sentiment  and  philosophy.  And 
all  this  is  just  enough  to  put  a  certain  human  interest 
into  tlie  landscape.  But  in  the  main  it  is  her  function 
just  to  see  and  to  translate  what  she  sees,  her  impressions, 
into  the  daintiest  and  most  decorative  of  euphuistic 
English.  Her  miniature  work  is  most  charming  and 
makes  the  temptation  to  quote  irresistible.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  vine-dresser  of  the  Loire  : 

Au  old  man,  ratlier  like  a  tidy  satyr,  with  a  tub  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  a  vine  syringe ;  his  neat  cotton 
clothes  and  his  own  old  person  all  dyed  an  exquisite  bluish 
verdigris  green ;  a  bronze  genitit  loci  or  prosperous  old- 
world  Touraine. 

This  is  Dieppe : 

White  and  black,  grey,  slate  colour ;  but  picked  out, 
of  course,  with  brilliant  red  and  orange  of  cimatious  or 
nasturtiums  here  and  there  on  the  balconies,  as  the  g^ey 
dress  and  grey  blond  hair  of  a  Velasquez  Infanta  are 
relieved  by  minute  scarlet  bows,  by  scarlet  little  moutli. 
Down  side  streets,  glimpses  of  towers  and  flying  buttresses 
of  the  cathedral,  of  porches  and  steep  dormered  roofs,  and 
])avilions  on  some  other  church.  .  .  .  This  lovely  little 
flamboyant  cathedral,  all  flowerlike  with  star  and  stem, 
its  carved  stone  further  carved  and  engraved  by  the 
centuries,  seen  thus  imder  the  pale,  new  morning  sky,  is 
a  thing  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 

And  here  is  Siena : 

That  mediteval  town  of  Siena  as  I  saw  it  last,  rising 
with  rose-coloured  battlements  and  towers  above  the  still 
sapless  vines,  the  flrst  green  wheat,  the  cherry  blossom  of 
the  arid  little  hills. 

And  here  a  Mantuan  lake : 

The  pale  blue  water,  edged  with  green  reeds,  the 
poplars  and  willows  of  the  green  plain  beyond;  a  blue 
vagueness  of  Alps,  and,  connecting  it  all,  the  long  castle 
bridge  with  its  towers  of  pale  geranium-coloured  brick". 

"She  turns  it  all  to  favour  and  to  prettiness I  "  Well, 
yes,  "  prettiness ":  that  is  precisely  the  word.  It  is  as 
l>retty  as  the  most  delicate  confectionery,  and,  like  con- 
fectionery when  taken  in  bulk,  sooner  or  later  it  un- 
deniably cloys.  You  begin  to  long  for  something  with 
a  little  more  of  the  incisive  qualities  of  style,  for  the  keen 
dry  blade  of  the  intellect,  for  a  page  or  two  of  Gibbon, 
say,  or  of  Voltaire.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
it  in  bulk,  and  for  a  Capuan  ten  minutes  or  so  one  of  these 
pretty  essays,  preferably  one  of  the  Italian  ones,  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended. 


Other  New  Books. 

Holland  .\ni)  the  Hollaxdeiw.     By  David  S.  Mkldkum. 

This  is  not  a  guide-book.  It  is  a  liook  to  read,  mark, 
and  inwardly  digest  bf/ore  booking  a  passage  to  the  Hook 
of  Holland.  And  then  you  may  take  it  with  you.  Mr. 
Meldrum  writes  no  preface,  but  its  dedication  to  "  Many 
Friends  in  Holland,"  and  its  internal  characteristics,  show 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  many  visits.  Mr.  Meldrum  has  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  learn  Holland,  not  by  its  orna- 
ments and  fringes  only,  but  in  its  texture.  He  knows 
the  lie  of  the  land,  and  has  that  eye  for  physical  marks 
which  can  be  acquired  only  in  time.  We  cannot  better 
illustrate  the  quality  of  Mr.  Meldrum's  knowledge  of 
Holland  than  by  quoting  such  a  passage  as  this : 

The  blue  Veluwe.  The  sandy  Veluwe.  Here  wc  have 
the  same  variety  of  scenery  as  in  't  Gooi ;  but  there  is 
more  water,  the  hills  are  higher,  and  the  woods  are  larger, 
some  of  them,  like  the  Beekbergsche  and  Soerensche  Uos<;h, 
the  largest  in  the  country.  A  thin  population  lives  on  a 
poor  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  wood,  and  where 
the  mossy  sheep-sheds  shelter  under  the  trees,  we  see  those 
shepherds  and  those  sheep  to  whom  the  genios  of  the 
painter  Mauve  was  dedicated.  On  the  left  beyond  Mop{>el 
18  the  Land  van  Vollenhoven,  where  the  cattle  meadows 
roll  away  into  Friesland.  On  the  right  is  Twente,  with 
many  little  rivers  that  rise  in  the  hilU  in  the  east ;  to  all 
appearances  another  Achterhoek  of  (ielderland,  only  that 
here  there  are  industries  of  which  Gelderland  knows 
nothing,  and  corn  takes  the  place  of  rye  and  buckwheat. 
To  the  north  are  peat  lands  that  stretch  away  into  desolate 
Drente. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Meldrum  keeps  to 
unbeaten  tracks.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that  the 
"tourist  area"  of  Holland  contains  all  that  is  most 
characteristic  of  the  country.  To  expound  Holland  by 
its  physical  formation,  its  history,  arts,  employments, 
hinterlands,  and  its  government,  is  Mr.  Meldrum  s  scheme; 
and  we  think  he  carries  it  out  admirably.  He  has  the 
sense  of  the  typical,  and  words  for  it.  Mr.  Meldrum  has 
illustrated  his  pages  from  the  paintings  of  Dutch  artists. 
A  good  book,  and  one  that  stands  alone  in  its  scope  and 
method.     (Blackwood.     6s.) 


Tennyson. 


By  Stephkn  Gwynn. 


"As  You  Like  It  is  to  me  the  most  bird-hauntetl  spot  in 
letters.  ...  I  am  no  melodramatist,  but  a  Skelt-drunken 
boy ;  I  am,  I  know  it,  the  man  who  wont  out  to  find  the 
Eldorado  of  romantic  comedy,  and  who  moans  to  come  in 
sight  of  it."— i-Vow  E.  L.  Stevenson's  Letters  in  "  Scribner's." 


To  sit  down  to  Tennyson's  works  by  re<iuest  and 
say  how  they  strike  one  and  point  out  excellences 
is  no  unenviable  task.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  em- 
broider on  a  favourite  theme.  This  is  practically  what 
Mr.  Gwynn  has  done  in  this  admirable  little  book,  the 
latest  volume  in  the  "  Victorian  Era  "  series.  Once  the  open- 
ing biographical  chapter  is  out  of  the  way,  his  enjoyment 
begins  and  continues  until  the  end— or,  perhaps,  not  quite 
to  the  end,  where  he  is  engaged  in  finding  Tennj-son's 
exact  place  in  literature,  but  nearly  to  that  point.  Mr. 
Gwynn's  taste  in  poetry  is  good,  his  knowledge  is  con- 
siderable, he  writes  with  unmistakable  clarity,  and 
his  tempei  is  just.  Tennyson  enthusiasts  will,  perhaps,  be 
disappomted  at  the  infrequency  of  superlatives,  while  those 
limited  minds  which  cannot  hold  both  Bnjwning  and 
Tennyson,  and,  therefore,  let  Tennyson  go,  will  be  dis- 
appointed too,  for  other  reasons.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Gwynn  is  always  right ;  but  he  is  always  thoughtful  and 
alwa3's  himself,  which  is  more  interesting.  (Blackie. 
2s.  6d.) 

The  HisTor     of  Scotland.   Vol.  I.    By  P.  Hume  Bbown. 

Mr.  Humo  Brown  claims  with  justice  for  his  work  the 
title  of  the  first  compendious  history  of  Scotland.  Scots 
histories  we  have  indeed  had  in  plenty.  The  excellent 
work  of  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler  has  nevor  been  wholly 
superseded.  The  lengthy  history  of  Hill  Burton,  just 
because  of  its  greater  detail,  is  already  partly  out  of  date ; 
and  the  same  criticism  applies,  though  less  aptly,  to  Dt, 
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Skene's  Celtic  Scotland.  The  materials  collected  by  the 
local  historian  and  the  societies  for  the  preservation  and 
publication  of  ancient  records  await  the  man  who  shall 
marshal  them  into  connected  history.  Mr.  Hume  Brown's 
work  is  confessedly  a  mere  survey,  but  it  is  a  well- 
informed  and  vigorous  sketch — the  work  of  a  man  who 
knows  his  authorities.  He  is  in  no  sense  the  picturesque 
historian,  and  the  most  sensational  events  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  of  the  world's  histories  are  chronicled  with 
dry  fidelity.  Nor  is  he  the  psychologist  in  history,  for  he 
has  no  care  for  subtle  motives,  though  in  an  awkward  and 
roundabout  way  he  generally  succeeds  in  arriving  at  a 
fairly  shrewd  estimate  of  his  characters.  The  main  virtue 
of  the  book  is  that  it  is  succinct  and  clear,  honestly  con- 
fessing the  fact  when  means  of  information  are  scanty  or 
doubtful,  and  never  shirking  a  difiiculty.  It  aims  also  at 
giving  a  brief  survey  of  the  literature  and  the  social  life  of 
each  epoch.  To  us  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work 
seems  to  be  the  constitutional  part,  for  the  constitutional 
history  of  Scotland  still  awaits  its  Stubbs  or  Palgrave. 
The  early  narrative  of  the  strife  between  Scot,  Briton, 
and  Angle,  between  Celt  and  Saxon  and  Norman,  is 
comparatively  full,  though  we  may  look  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  forthcoming  volume  for  a  more  elaborate  state- 
ment. Perhaps  the  best  chapter  is  that  on  the  difficult 
reign  of  David  II.,  the  history  of  whose  last  fourteen 
years  differs  materially  from  Tytler  and  Hill  Burton,  and 
is  based  on  Mr.  Burnett's  Introduction  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  Exchequer  Eolls  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the 
old  dramatic  tales  are  examined  and  found  wanting ;  the 
entertaining  Pitscottie  is  regarded  with  deep  mistrust ; 
and  on  all  crucial  points  the  evidence  of  Bishop  Leslie, 
Ferrerius,  or  Buchanan  is  preferred.  StiU,  we  are 
thankful  to  find  that  Mr.  Hume  Brown  is  not  a  consistent 
iconoclast.  The  story  of  James  I.  is  still  left  to  us  more 
or  less  intact,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  him  opposing  Mr. 
J.  T.  Brown's  contention  against  the  Eoyal  authorship  of 
The  King's  Quhair.  "We  had  thought  that  the  replies  of 
M.  Jusserand  and  Mr.  Eait,  of  New  College,  had  effectually 
disposed  of  the  fancy.     (Cambridge  :  University  Press.) 


him,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  to  predict  a  breakdown 
in  that  Department  when  a  real  strain  should  come  upon 
it.  In  his  final  years  of  rest  and  retirement  his  fears  on 
this  point  were  somewhat  relieved.  This  biography  of 
Admiral  Mends  by  his  son  is  of  great  general  interest,  and 
it  abounds  in  points  which  naval  and  military  readers  will 
value.     (Murray.     16s.  net.) 


Poems. 


By  a.  Bernard  Miall. 


Mr.  Miall  stands  out  from  the  ranks  of  new  poets.  He 
has  himself  well  in  hand ;  he  controls  words,  and  is  not 
controlled  by  them ;  his  thoughts  are  his  own,  and  are 
worthy.  He  looks  round  about  him  and  finds  much  that 
is  good  in  man  and  in  nature  and  daily  life,  and  he  ex- 
presses the  fact  well.  He  is  not  the  poet  of  the  youthful 
dream — all  fire  and  fury  and  fine  rapture  and  miraculous 
combinations  of  words  :  we  know  always  just  how  his 
work  is  done.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  scholar  expressing 
himself  in  verse.  We  quoted  some  stanzas  of  Mr.  Miall's 
last  week.     Here  he  is  in  a  more  lyrical  mood  : 

"Winter's  Joy. 


By  wold  and  holt  and  valley 
Scampered      the     scouring 
breeze, 

No  flush  was  on  the  heather, 
No  leaf  was  on  the  trees. 

The  sea  and  heaven  of  winter 
Met  in  a  stoeled  embrace ; 

The  wind  leapt  off  the  Channel 
And  shouted  in  my  face. 

Par  thro'  the  seething  copijice 
The  whisijering    drift    was 
brown, 

Asway  were  all  the  branches, 
And  every  leaf  was  down. 

But  all  the  trees  were  shouting, 
And  all  the  hills  were  sweet; 

The  rascal  wind  was  humming 
A  tune  to  stir  my  feet. 

(Lane.) 


The  wind  of  time  was  blow- 
ing 

And  buffeting  my  mind ; 
It  tore  my  sad  old  memories 

And  swept  them  out  behind. 

And  oh !  I  said,  if  winter 
Doth  not  abash  the  earth, 

If  being  poor  as  Adam 
She  shows  a  sturdy  mirth, 

Take  all  my  thickets  harbour, 
O  stately  blast  of  Time  I 

Bare  boughs  may  chaunt  the 
ciirol 
Of  poverty  sublime ! 

For  if  in  surly  winter 

My  heart  shill  dare  to  siug, 
Fate,  thou  art  all  defeated  ! 

"Wiiat  will  it  be  in  spring 't 


Admiral  Sir  "W".  E.  Mends. 


By  B.  S.  Mends.        Poems  of  Emile  "Verhae     n. 


From  his  house  at  Alverstoke  the  late  Admiral  Mends 
watched  the  assembling  of  the  vast  fleet  which  was  called 
together  in  the  Solent  to  celebrate  Her  Majesty's  Diamond 
Jubilee.     He  was  then  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  had 
known  sixty  years  of  naval  Ufe.    But  before  half  the  vessels 
had  arrived  Admiral  Mends  was  failing  ;  and  when  the 
royal   salute  was  fired  by  that  stupendous  naval  arma- 
ment on  June  26,  1897,  he  was  unconscious;  before  the 
illimiination  of  the  fleet  began  he  had  breathed  his  last. 
And  what  need  we  add,  save  that  this  end  was  worthy  of 
Admiral   Mends' s   career?      He   was   of    England's   best 
manhood   and  brain.      We  have  many  such  men ;    their 
biographies  arrive  like  old  Temeraires,  and  long  may  they 
do  so  !     In  Admiral  Mends  we  had  an  ideal  organiser  of 
naval  transport.      Indeed,  he  was  the  first   head  of  the 
Transport  Department  at  the  Admiralty,  founded  by  an 
Order  in  Council  in  1862.     In  1864  this  Department  took 
over  the  Indian  reliefs,  and  it  was  on  Mends's  require- 
ments that  the  Chief  Constructor  .of  the  Navy  designed 
those  five  grand  troopships  whose  names   are   household 
words  in  so  many  English  homes :  the  Serapis,  the  Croco- 
dile,  the   Euphrates,    the   Jumna,    and   the   Malabar.      No 
wonder  that  Admiral  Mends  looked  on  these  ships  with 
pride,  called  them  his  "  old  babies  "  when  they  passed  his 
retreat  on  Stokes  Bay,  and  held  that  "  the  regular  passage 
of  these  great  white  ships,  laden  with  troops,  to  and  fro 
through  the  Canal,  the  whole  scheme  working  regularly 
and  without  a  hitch,  year  in  and  year  out,  did  much  to 
enhance   the    national   prestige."      Admiral    Mends    had 
learned  practical  transport  work  in  the  Crimea,  where  also 
he   seems   to   have    imbibed — not    without    reason — that 
jrooted  disbelief  in   our  military  organisation   which  led 


Emile  "V^erhaeren  is  the  young  Belgian  writer  whose 
play  "Les  Aubes"  ("The  Dawn")  we  reviewed  a  few 
weeks  ago.  In  this  book  Miss  Alma  Strettell,  who  is 
already  known  by  her  Lullabies  of  Many  Lands  and  her 
excellent  versions,  in  conjunction  with  Carmen  Sylva,  of 
Eoumanian  folk-songs,  offers  translations  of  a  selection  of 
Verhaeren's  poems  drawn  from  his  volumes  Les  Villages 
Illusoires,  Les  Reures  Claires,  and  Les  Apparus  dans  mes 
Chemins.  Verhaeren  is  both  symbolist  and  similist. 
Most  things  that  he  sees  resemble  other  things,  and  most 
things  stand  for  other  things,  and  all  is  vague  and 
mystical  and  melancholy.  Some  of  his  images  seem  to  us 
to  be  unpermissibly  unnatural.  The  first  poem,  for 
example,  called  "  Eain,"  describes  the  rain  tearing  at  the 
window-pane  with  its  "  nails  of  grey."  Yet  the  effect  of 
the  whole  poem  is  undeniable  :  one  is  as  depressed  and 
sodden  at  the  end  of  it  as  if  the  rain  had  really  been 
falling  all  day.  In  everything  in  the  book  we  are  con- 
scious of  definite  thought  and  the  desire  to  make  beauty, 
but  the  result  falls  often  below  the  intention.  At  any 
rate,  Verhaeren  is  not  easy  reading  for  the  Briton.  Miss 
Strettell's  efforts  are  commendable,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
she  ever  suggests  that  the  author's  own  medium  was 
English — as  a  translator  should.     (Lane.) 

The  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  Library.     Part  XI. 

The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  Library,  as  every  student  knows, 
is  a  classified  collection  of  the  chief  contents  of  the  Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine  from  1731  to  1868,  edited  by  Mr.  Or. 
Laurence  Gomme.  The  English  topography  section,  of 
which  this  is  the  eleventh  part,  is  edited  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Milne.     In  the  new  volume  we  reach  Staffordshire  and 
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Suffolk,  and  a  mine  of  curious  lore  is  presented.  It  is 
a  pity  that,  in  a  day  of  so  much  activity  in  periodical 
literature,  there  is  no  one  now  quite  carrying  on  the 
excellent  work  of  Sylvanus  Urban.  For  the  want  of  a 
receptacle  for  it  corresponding  to  the  old  O'&nlUman'n 
Ma<ia%ine,  a  vast  deal  of  quaint  and  valuable  information 
must  go  unrecorded.     (Stock.) 

Hacnts  and  Hobbies  of  an 

Indian  Official.  By  Mark  Thorniiiix. 

Mr.  Thomhill  once  wrote  a  book  on  his  experiences  as 
an  Indian  magistrate  during  the  Mutin}'.  He  now  tells  us 
liow  he  employed  his  leisure  when  there  were  no  alarms  of 
war  and  massacre  to  disturb  the  routine  of  duty.  Sent  to 
a  station  on  the  Ganges,  Mr.  Thornhill  found  that  his  new 
residence  had  a  garden  which  had  run  wild.  Not  being 
sure  of  the  length  of  his  stay,  he  left  the  garden  as  it  was, 
and  turned  to  the  study  of  its  living  inhabitants,  especially 
ants.  He  could  also  look  down  on  the  dry  river  bed  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  hot  season  and  watch  the  alligators,  otters, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  other  creatures  which  had  their  home 
in  or  about  the  stream.  Mr.  Thornhill's  gossip  is  as 
interesting  as  his  observation  was  keen.  Here  is  his 
account  of  the  issue  of  a  swarm  of  white  ants : 

The  house  I  was  then  occupjring  was  a  bungalow,  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  bungalows,  the  iuner  walls  were 
constructed  of  merely  sun-dried  bricks,  and  in  the  recesses 
of  one  wall  a  colony  of  white  ants  had  established  a  nest. 
It  was  evening ;  I  was  commencing  dinner.  I  heard  behind 
me  a  buzzing  souud ;  I  turned,  and  from  a  hole  near  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  I  beheld  a  fountain  of  young  white 
ants  ascending.  They  reached  the  ceiling,  and  then  the 
descent  commenced.  They  alighted  by  thousands  on  the 
table,  and  there  shook  oft'  their  wings.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  cloth,  the  plates,  the  glasses,  even  the  lamp-shades, 
were  covered  with  the  little  white,  feeble  crawling  creatures. 
The  fountain  of  ants  continued  to  play  for  at  least  ten 
minutes.  When  next  morning  the  floor  was  swept,  the 
wings  that  the  ants  had  shaken  oft'  filled  a  large  basket. 
■What  became  of  the  ants  themselves  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  ThornhiU  varies  his  observations  in  natural  history 
with  notes  on  native  habits  and  customs,  including  the 
marvellous  achievements  of  native  "alchemists"  and 
fakirs.  A  pleasant  book ;  one  to  read  and  keep. 
(Murray.    6s.) 


Comradf.s  All. 


By  W.  J.  Matiiams. 


Mr.  Mathams,  who  has  already  addressed  to  sailors  a 
little  volume  of  soimd  advice,  Jack  Ahoy  !  now  performs 
the  same  office  for  soldiers.  His  point  is,  that  Thomas 
Atkins  may  as  well  be  a  God-fearing  and  kindly  fellow  as 
not ;  and  both  in  prose  and  verse  Mr.  Mathams  urges 
moral  courage  upon  him.  At  the  end  we  find  a  calendar 
of  maxim  shots,  those  for  the  ensuing  week  being : 
"April  1.  He  like  a  soldier  fell — but  not  when  he  was 
drunk.  April  2.  The  awkward  squad  may  be  veterans 
yet.  April  3.  Havelock's  saints  were  none  the  worse  for 
knee  drill.  April  4.  A  man's  spirit  should  always  be  on 
active  service.  April  5.  The  longest  night  will  have  its 
reveille.  April  6.  Never  be  comrades  in  crime.  April  7. 
Every  inch  a  soldier,  every  inch  a  man.  April  8.  Go  like 
a  cavalry  man  when  you  are  going  to  help  a  comrade." 
Lord  Roberts  contributes  a  cordial  little  preface.  (Chatto 
&  Windus.     2s.) 


True  T^vles  of  the  Insects. 


By  L.  N.  Badenoch. 


Another  contribution  to  the  nursery's  natural  history 
library.  The  tales  are  not,  however,  dramatic  narratives 
with  insects  for  heroes,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
title.  The  book  consists  of  straightforward  records  of 
various  phases  of  insect  life,  set  down  by  a  naturalist. 
The  young  entomologist  who  is  taking  his  hobby  seriously 
sliould  })e  very  glad  to  have  this  book,  the  value  of  which 
ia  increased  by  its  illustrations.     (Chapman  &  Hall.     128.) 


Fiction. 

Coutin  Ivo.    By  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean. 
(A.  &  C.  Black,     (is.) 

If  the  name  of  Anthony  Hope  had  been  appended  to  this 
story  we  should  not  have  oeen  surprised.  As  a  rule,  a 
writer  cannot  excite  in  his  readers  a  strong  remini«oence  of 
a  contemporary  without,  in  a  literary  sense,  losing  oaste. 
But  we  feel  that  Mrs.  Dean  has  the  perfect  knack  of  the 
well-bred  romance,  the  geography  whereof  is  vague  but 
German,  the  vUlainy  black  but  associated  with  prowess, 
and  the  chivalry  a  nicely-gloomed  edition  of  Malory's 
heroes  in  the  person  of  a  nineteenth  century  English 
gentleman  of  splendid  physique  and  good  family.  Mrs. 
Dean,  perhaps  wisely,  does  not  allow  a  duel  to  take  place 
in  her  story,  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  continually 
expecting  one  until  we  see  Cousin  Ivo,  the  Rupert  of  the 
narrative,  borne  away  on  a  litter,  the  victim  of  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

There  is  reason  to  write  cynically  of  such  novels  as 
Cousin  Ivo,  but  not  unkindly.  They  award  poetic  justice, 
and  they  stir  that  ancient  pulse  of  heroism  whose  tnrob  is 
now  only  felt  when  a  sympathetic  finger  is  laid  on  it.  In 
the  novel  under  notice  there  is  air  and  action,  and  an 
ingenuous  pretence  that  ordinary  things  are  happening  in 
prosy  England  while  Ivoes  are  drugging  goblets  and 
pushing  princesses  into  wells  in  the  delectable  Duchy  of 
Ziiringen.  The  melodramatic  passages  are  struck  off  at  a 
white  heat.  One  could  clap  one's  hands  like  a  schoolboy 
at  the  reception  of  the  challenge  of  the  base  and  profligate 
Ivo.  "  '  I  refuse,'  said  the  Prince,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  'and  you  know  what  that  means  when /say  it  to 
!/ou.'  " 

Mrs.  Dean  is,  of  course,  as  well  equipped  for  writing 
the  pseudo-German  romance  as  any  Eaglish  writer  could 
be,  and  the  gift  for  dialogue  which  she  evinced  in  A 
Splendid  Cousin  and  other  novels  stands  her  here  in  good 
stead.  We  think  her  general  effect  would  have  been 
neater  if  she  had  avoided  the  use  of  the  diary  as  a  form  of 
narrative.  To  have  done  without  it  would  have  enhanced 
the  considerable  interest  she  maintains,  by  leaving  the  fate 
of  the  diarist  in  suspense.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
person  who  writes  the  history  of  a  terrible  experience  has 
survived  it,  and  consequently  in  the  recital  we  miss  the 
thrilling  curiosity  of  those  who  listened  for  the  doctor's 
step. 

One  of  the  G'-envillet.     By  Sidney  Eoyse  Lysaght. 
(Macmillan.     68.) 

Mr.  Ly-saoiit's  new  novel  belongs  essentially  to  the  quiet 
order  of  fiction.  There  is  one  romantic  episode,  when  the 
hero  is  made  captive  in  the  Soudan  and  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  the  Khalifa.  But  this  is  merely  a 
brief  incident  at  the  outset  of  the  story ;  and  it  is  handled, 
moreover,  in  a  subdued  fashion,  with  as  little  sensational 
detail  as  may  be.  There  is  no  small  skill  in  the  quiet 
realism  by  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  made  interesting. 
The  rest  of  the  novel  is  purely  English  and  domestic.  It 
is  emphatically  what  one  would  call  a  pleasant  book. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  brilliancy,  in  dialogue,  narrative, 
or  de.scription.  The  characters  are  ordinary,  without 
marked  features  of  good  or  evil;  none  of  them  is  even 
strikingly  humorous,  and  there  is  no  great  call  on  the 
emotions.  To  maintain  a  continuous  flow  of  interest  in 
the  gentle  procession  of  such  a  story  is  not  easy  ;  but  Mr. 
Lysaght  has  accomplished  it.  The  fine  old  Captain  Grenville 
and  his  two  amiably  eccentric  naval  companions  on  board  his 
ship,  the  Pegasus,  provide  some  very  pleasant  comedy  in  an 
entertaining  and  ably-written  book,  in  which  the  plot  is 
the  least  thing.  But  why  did  Mr.  Lysaght  introduce  the 
needless  tragedy  of  Mab — a  character  having  no  manner 
of  connexion  with  the  plot  ? 
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A  Son  of  Empire.     By  Morley  Roberts. 
(Hutchinson.     6s.) 

Me.  Morley  Egberts  puts  in  his  characters  in  strong 
black  and  white,  with  no  subtleties  of  half-tones  or 
psychological  flummeries  of  that  sort,  and  the  result  is 
that  his  serious  personages  are  apt  to  be  melodramatic, 
and  his  comic  ones  to  border  on  the  farcical.  Farce, 
certainly,  is  in  the  composition  of  his  British  matron, 
mother  of  the  heroine,  whose  conventionality  reaches  a 
point  of  hysteria,  and  who  rarely  meets  her  daughter  in 
the  course  of  the  story  without  a  page  or  two  of  Billings- 
gate. Nor  are  we  in  the  least  convinced  by  the  leau 
sabreur  of  a  hero,  or  by  the  vindictive  and  blustering  old 
Adjutant-General,  who  rarely  enters  or  leaves  a  room 
without  a  "  damn."  Madge  Gretton,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  a  foolish,  romantic  young  woman,  and  badly 
smitten  with  scarlet  fever,  is  not  unattractive.  She  has 
our  reluctant  sympathies  when  she  falls  in  love  witli 
Black  Blundell  at  first  sight  in  Switzerland,  lias  lunch  with 
him  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  allows  him  to  kiss  her 
under  her  sunshade  at  the  railway  station.  Afterwards 
she  forges  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
authorities  in  India  requesting  that  her  hero  may  be  given 
a  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  brush  with  the 
hill  tribes.  The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  strikes  us  as 
rather  a  brute.  Headers  of  modern  biographies  may 
amuse  themselves  by  tracking  portraits  in  these  two 
characters.  Of  course  Mr.  Roberts  can  tell  a  story,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  narrative,  especially  when  he  gets  to  the 
fighting,  will  atone  in  many  eyes  for  his  defects  of 
psychology  and  art.  This  is  evidently  the  part  of  the 
book  which  he  enjoyed  himself,  and  in  writing  it  he  was 
unable  to  stop  to  consider  his  English.  Whence  you  get 
such  sentences  as  this  :  "  But  he  had  little  time  to  think 
of  her  after  that  night ;  what  with  driving  the  transport 
and  commissariat  chaps  into  doing  the  utterly  impossible, 
which  under  his  influence  they  did,  and  were  quite  sur- 
prised at  themselves."  It  is  slipshod,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  When  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  used  to  write  of  what  he 
had'observed  he  was  more  brutal,  but  not  so  Ouidaesque. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

\_The8e  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 

The  Confounding 

OF  Camelia.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  novel,  The  Dull  Miss  Archiuard,  was  clever 
and  pleasant  and  engrossing ;  her  new  one  opens  in  a  way  that 
suggests  that  these  adjectives  will  serve  again.  Camelia  is  an 
original,  charming,  and  selfish  heroine,  whose  social  successes 
and  love  affairs  we  are  called  to  witness.  Quite  early  Camelia 
was  too  much  for  her  mother.  But,  as  Mrs.  Jedsley,  the  last 
rector's  widow,  put  it :  "  '  The  very  way  in  which  she  says  '  Oh, 
Camelia  I  '  is  flattering  to  the  girl.  Her  mother's  half-shocked 
admiration  encourages  her  in  the  belief  that  she  is  very  naughty 
and  very  clever;  and  really  while  Cm melia  talks  Lady  Paton 
looks  like  a  hare  under  a  bramble.'  .  .  .  The  alarmed  retire- 
ment of  Lady  Paton's  attitude  wa8_  pictorially  apparent  forth- 
with."    (Heinemanu.     (is.) 


One  Poor  Scruple. 


By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward. 


Mrs.  Ward  calls  this  "  A  Seven  Weeks'  Story."  This  does 
not  mean  that  she  wrote  it  in  seven  weeks,  for  on  the  next  page 
we  learn  that  it  has  occupied  her  at  intervals  for  seven  years. 
It  is  a  complex  story  of  upper-class  family  and  social  hfe,  and 
is  mainly  concerned  with  Koman  Catholic  circles.  (Long- 
mans,    lis.) 


The  Drones  Must  Die. 


By  Max  Nordau. 


"His  iiiea  of  Hfe  was  founded  on  the  maxim  that  there  was 
nothing  oue  could  uot  buy  for  money  ;  it  was  left  for  a  woman 
to  teaeh  him  that  the  sole  remaining  thing  to  which  he  attached 


any  value  was  not  to  be  had  for  money."  The  plot  and  the 
moral  of  this  novel  are  concentrated  in  this  sentence  from 
p.  393.     (Heinemann.     6s.) 


Marqueeite  de  Roberval. 


By  T.  Gr.  Marquis. 


A  romance  of  the  days  of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  fifteenth 
century  French  sailor  and  explorer.  We  begin  with  passion 
and  duelling  of  the  Dumasian  type — doublets  and  hose,  plumed 
hats,  rapiers  and  honour.  Later  we  go  to  sea  and  the  drama 
is  continued  on  the  Isle  of  Demons.  There  is  a  deal  of  life  and 
death  in  the  story,  which  is  well  written.     (Unwin.     (is.) 

A  Modern  Meecenaky.         By  K.  &  Hesketii  Prichard. 

We  are  here  introduced  to  the  Duchy  of  "  Maasau."  The 
hero  John  Rally  wood,  has  lost  his  fortune  and  has  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  little  army  of  the  Duchy.  Just  as  he  is 
beginning  to  despair  of  active  service  the  Duchy  begins  to  go 
"  to  the  devil,"  and  trouble  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
Stokes  of  the  Times  and  another  "  big  daily  "  correspondent. 
Rallywood  concludes  to  stay :  hence  these  bright  pages  of  love 
and  fighting  and  conspiracy.  There  is  good  dialogue  ;  hear 
Blivinski,  the  Russian  diplomatist : 

"  Britain  loves  to  feign  the  Phari£e3.  We  smile— we  others 
— because  we  understand  that  her  rule  and  ours  [is  after  all 
the  same — self-interest." 

"  If  that  be  the  case  we  come  back  to  the  law  of  the  Beast," 
said  Counsellor. 

The  Russian  put  his  gloved  hand  upon  the  open  door  and 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  at  Counsellor. 

"  Always,  my  dear  friend,  by  very  many  turnings — ^but 
always."     (Smith,  Elder,     (is.) 


An  Earthly  Fulfilment. 


By  John  Reay  Watson. 


A  love  drama  with  several  leading  characters.  Intrigues  and 
complicated  relationships.  Xemesis.  And  for  background 
a  mining  colony  in  Australia,  where  "  little  evidence  of 
leisure  of  life,  or  love  of  it,  is  presented.  Yet  children  are  bom 
here,  and  men  die;  life  opens  and  closes  on  tones  of  grey." 
And  this  story  opens  and  closes  on  tones  of  grey.     (Unwin.    68.) 


Northern  Lights. 


By  E.  D'Espkrance. 


By  one  who  has  studied  spiritualistic  beliefs  in  Scandinavia, 
Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  elsewhere,  together  with  faith-healing, 
water-finding,  and  other  mysteries.  The  seven  "psychic 
stories"  related  in  the  book  were  picked  up  by  the  author  in 
Saxony,  and  he  vouches  for  their  truth.  Even  names,  where 
they  are  given,  are  correct,  and  in  most  cases  the  stories 
have  been  checked  by  the  actors  thej'ein.  (Redway.  33.  6d. 
net.) 


The  Deil's  Grannie. 


By  J.  Parrington-Poole. 


"  The  male  portion  of  the  fishing  populace  of  Lynne  baptized 
each  other  anew,  and  youno;  and  old  abode  by  the  names  thus 
bestowed  upon  them."  Hence  the  characters  in  this  story  go 
by  such  names  as  " The  Moon,"  "The  Walrus,"  "  The  BuUi- 
phant,"  and  "  The  Deil."  The  story  is  melodramatic,  and  ends 
with  stilletto  work :  "  John  Erskine  was  lying  dead  on  the  fire- 
rug.  Blood  oozed  from  a  wound  in  the  h^art."  The  dedi- 
cation is  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine.     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     38.  6d.) 


Wild  Humphrey^  Kynaston. 


By  Henry  Hudson. 


A  romance  of  the  "  Robin  Hood  of  Shropshire  in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh."  The  author  explains  that  the  story  is 
founded  on  stories  of  Wild  Humphrey  imparted  to  him  by  his 
mother,  whose  ancestor  he  was.  Mr.  Hudson  has  budt  up  his 
story  with  great  care  from  information  discovered  in  the 
Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum  ;  but  such  an  origin  is 
not  very  inspiring  to  the  reader,  who  may  also  fight  shy  of 
nearly  forty  pages  of  Appendix,  containin"?  a  will  in  Latin  and 
passages  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archteo- 
logical  and  Natural  History  Society.  The  illustrations  are 
photographs.     (Kegan  Paul.     (ij.  net.) 


Shueypingsin. 


By  An  Englishman. 


This  is  a  boiling  down  of  the  Chinese  romance  IlaoukeHvhuen 
— once  translated  by  Bishop  Percy,  and  also  by  Sir  John  Davis 
under  the  title  of  The  Fortunate  Union.  The  present  translation 
is  an  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  a  Chinese  novel  in  the 
form  of  an  English  short  story.     (Kegan  Paul.     33.  (id.) 
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The  Stress  of  the  Uns." 


This  expression  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  came  back  to  me  with 
a  significance  unintended  by  its  author  as  I  was  reading 
Mrs.  Meynell's  last  volume  of  essays,  Th«  Spirit  of  Place. 
Line  after  line,  paragraph  after  paragraph,  the  inconsider- 
able prefix  "un" — "untransferable  gravity,"  "  un  faded 
life,"  "unclothed  earth" — sent  its  low  hammer  of  emphasis 
along  the  pages,  and  lighted  them  with  the  glamour  of  its 
inevitable  contrast — the  very  shine  and  shadow  of  reality. 

"  Un  " — Has  the  place  of  this  primitive-looking  particle 
ever  fully  been  determined  in  literature  ?  It  is  evident  at 
the  outset  that  in  word-combinations  where  affirmative  is 
placed  in  close  juxtaposition  with  negative  the  mere  anti- 
pathy in  meaning  must  lend  force  of  suggestion.  The 
affirmative  stands  up  in  rich  colour  as  a  foil  to  the  negative ; 
the  negative  sweeps  its  night  over  the  vivid  picture  of  day. 
Even  unskilful  artificers  may  produce  their  shock  of  the 
unexpected  by  instinctive  feeling  for  the  prefix  "  un"  ;  its 
effects  are  almost  unsurpassable  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
Take  this  curious  parallel  in  idea,  afforded  by  a  verse  from 
"In  Memoriam,"  and  one  from  the  "Elegy."  Tennyson 
recognises  the  value  of  his  negative  by  giving  it  im- 
portance of  stress  and  place  : 

Unlov'd,  the  sunHower  shiuiug  fair 

Eay  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed, 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air. 

In  the  better-known  lines  of  Gray,  the  negative  is 
hidden  away  in  corners,  with  proportionate  loss  of 
emphasis : 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark,  imfattiom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Then,  how  the  solemn  shadow  of  the  negative  burdens 
with  tragedy  those  lines  of  the  poor  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet"  : 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled  .  .  . 

And  not  only  does  the  "  un  "  achieve  intensity  by  the 
mechanical  combination  of  affirmative  and  negative ;  it 
fuses  these  sometimes  into  a  chemical  combination  wherein 
each  loses  its  original  qualities  in  the  unity  of  a  new 
product.     Such,  for  instance,  is  "  uneffectual "  in  these 


li 


nes: 


Such  is 
Quest  " 


The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  tire  .  .  . 

"  imsimned  "  in  this  couplet  from  "  The  Prince's 


Hoarding  the  cool  and  leafy  silentness 

In  many  an  unsunned  hollow  and  hid  recess. 

Such  is  the  splendid  negative  in  "Adonais,"  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  single  epithet : 

And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake. 

Like  unimprison'd  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

Truly,  to  paraphrase  Touchstone,  "  much  virtue  in  an  un." 
The  beauty  and  force  of  "  un  "  combinations  finds  ample 
illustration  in  Mrs.  Meynell's  volume,  Tfw  Spirit  of  Place. 
It  is  from  the  root  of  the  "  uns  "  that  this  whole  passage 
springs  and  ilowers  :  "Of  all  unfamiliar  bells,  those  which 
seem  to  hold  the  memory  most  surely  after  but  one  hearing 
are  bells  of  an  unseen  cathedral  of  France,  when  one  has 


arrived  by  night.  .  .  .  Thoy  minglo  with  the  sound  of 
feet  in  unknown  streets,  they  are  the  voicea  of  an  unknown 
tower."  Again,  note  tlio  crescendo  of  emphaaia  that  twella 
in  the  following  sentence  from  simple  to  compound :  "  We 
ought  to  leave  blank,  unvexed,  and  unencumbered  with 
paper  patterns  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  a  simple  house." 
What  note-suggestions  tke  "  un "  words  strike.  That 
unvexed,  how  pregnant!  Or  read  of  the  modem  foot, 
"undone,  unspecialised,  sent  back  to  lower  forms  of 
indiscriminate  life."  The  negation  holds  within  its  arms 
all  the  pathos  of  the  might-have-been.  The  stress  of 
place  is  even  more  forcibly  used  in  the  following  from 
"  Solitude  "  :  "  Their  share  in  the  enormous  solitude  which 
is  the  common,  unbounded,  and  virtually  illimitable  posses- 
sion of  all  mankind  has  lapsed,  unclaimed."  Note,  too, 
in  the  following  extract,  the  effect  of  inevitable  pause  on 
the  word  "unready,"  as  contrasted  with  the  swiftneas  of 
rain:  "There  is  nothing  in  nature  that  so  outstrips  our 
unready  eyes  as  the  familiar  rain." 

But  beyond  these  rhetorical  "un"  effects — these  arrange- 
ments of  pause  and  position — Mrs.  Mejmell  uses  the  prefix 
"  un  "  in  the  creation  of  epithets  that  flash,  many- facetted, 
with  new  significance.  How  one  may  brood  over  that 
expression,  "the  unfettered  madman,"  "the  visible,  flit- 
ting figure  of  the  unfettered  madman,"  and  yet  leave 
unextracted  the  full  essence  of  its  meaning.  It  carries 
light  into  the  very  darkest  places  of  the  human  soul.  "The 
unrelapsing  day."  Is  not  this  the  very  keynote  to  "  Habits 
and  Consciousness  "  ?  Does  not  the  "  untravelled  spirit  of 
place  "  give  us  the  first  essay  in  little  ? 

This  inchoate  little  syllable  holds  within  it  the  possi- 
bilities of  exquisite  music.  Listen  to  this  from  "  The 
Horizon" :  "  Not  here  or  there,  but  with  definite  continuity 
the  unseen  unfolds."  Listen  to  this  from  "  July  "  :  "  Not 
unbeloved  is  this  serious  tree,  the  elm,  with  its  leaf  sitting 
close,  unthriU'd."  How  delicate  and  clear  is  the  rhythm 
of  the  "  un  "  footsteps ! 

Finally,  here  is  a  beautiful  passage  wherein  the  stress  of 
the  "  uns "  gives  not  only  emphasis,  not  only  flashing 
meaning,  not  only  music,  but  all  these  combined  : 

As  for  the  poets,  there  is  but  one  among  so  many  of 
their  bells  that  seems  to  toll  with  a  spiritual  music  so  lend 
as  to  be  uuforgottcu  when  the  mind  goes  up  a  little  higher 
than  the  earth,  to  listen  in  thought  to  earth's  untethered 
sounds.  This  is  Milton's  uurfew,  that  sways  across  cue 
of  the  greatest  of  all  seashores  of  poetry — "the  wide- 
watered." 

E.  W. 


Landor  and   Dickens. 

It  is  admitted  that  Landor's  newly  published  letters  to 
his  young  friend  "Rose"  (Lady  Graves-Sawle)  are  ao 
chosen  and  so  edited  as  to  exhibit  the  gentler  side  of  a 
nature  in  which  wildness  and  gentleness  were  strangely 
mixed.  After  reading  them,  the  present  writer  has 
reverted  to  Boythorn,  that  delightful  portrait  of  Landor  in 
Bleak  Souse.  There  the  wildness  and  the  gentleness  have 
each  their  play,  and  each  quality  puts  us  in  love  with  the 
other.  Yet  the  letters  to  Lady  Graves-Sawle  bring  their 
own  little  confirmations  of  the  justness  of  that  sportive 
portrait.  "  I  could  not  fix  the  hour,"  Landor  writes  in 
one  of  these  letters,  "  for  I  never  disappointed  a  lady." 
In  Bleak  House  Boythorn  disappoints  a  whole  family,  who 
wait  dinner  for  him.  Who  does  not  remember  his  magni- 
ficent entry  ? 

"  We  have  been  misdirected,  Jarndyce,  by  a  most  aban- 
doned ruffian,  who  told  us  to  take  the  road  to  the  right 
instead  of  to  the  left.  He  is  the  most  intolerable  scoundrel 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  father  must  have  been  a 
most  consummate  villain  ever  to  have  such  a  son.  I 
would    have    had   that    fellow    shot    without   the    least 
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"  Did  he  do  it  on  purpose  ?  "  Mr.  Jarndyce  inquired. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  scoundrel  has 
passed  his  whole  existence  in  misdirecting  travellers  !  " 
returned  the  other.  "  By  my  soul,  I  thought  him  the 
worst-looking  dog  I  had  ever  beheld,  when  he  was  telling 
me  to  take  the  turning  to  the  right.  And  yet  I  stood 
bsfore  that  feUow  face  to  face,  and  didn't  knock  his  brains 
out !  " 

Dickens  tad  a  good  foundation  for  this  late  arrival  and 
these  thunders.  Charles  Lander  used  to  tell  how  his 
brother  once  lost  his  road  to  a  friend's  house  where  a  party 
were  waiting  dinner  for  him,  and  startled  a  country 
bumpkin  by  the  peremptory  demand  that  he  should  either 
at  once  show  him  the  way  or  have  his  throat  cut  on  the 
spot.  At  Bleak  House  Lander's  self-reproach  exhausted 
itself  in  the  declaration  : 

"By  my  soul,  Jarndyce,  if  you  had  been  married,  I 
would  have  turned  back  at  the  garden  gate  and  gone 
away  to  the  remotest  summits  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
sooner  than  I  would  have  presented  myself  at  this 
unreasonable  hour.  .  .  .  By  my  life  and  honour,  yes  I 
I  wouldn't  be  guilty  of  the  audacious  insolence  of  keeping 
a  lady  of  the  house  waiting  all  this  time  for  any  earthly 
consideration.  I  would  infinitely  rather  destroy  myself — 
infinitely  rather  ! ' ' 

Landor  outdid  the  noblest  Roman  in  his  familiar  invoca- 
tion of  suicide.     Dickens  himself  used  to  tell  this  story  : 

At  a  friendly  dinner  at  Gore  House,  when  it  was  the 
most  delightful  of  houses,  his  dress — say,  his  cravat  or 
shirt  collar — had  become  slightly  disarranged  on  a  hot 
evening,  and  Count  d'Orsay  laughingly  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  as  we  rose  from  table.  Landor 
became  flushed  and  greatly  agitated.  "  My  dear  Count 
d'Orsay,  I  thank  you !  My  dear  Count  d'Orsay,  I  thank 
you  from  my  soul  for  pointing  out  to  me  the  abominable 
condition  to  which  I  am  reduced !  If  I  had  entered 
the  drawing-room  and  presented  myself  before  Lady 
Blessington  in  so  absurd  a  light,  I  would  instantly  have 
gone  home,  put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and  blown  my  brains 
out." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Boythorn  delighted  the 
young  people  at  Bleak  House  by  producing  a  pet  canary 
which  perched  on  his  forehead,  even  while  that  forehead 
was  purple  with  wrath,  and  while,  with  voice  and  fist,  the 
fiery  guest  was  espousing  Jarndyce's  cause : 

"There  never  was  such  an  infernal  cauldron  as  that 
Chancery  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I "  said  Mr.  Boythorn 
[the  canary  eating  out  of  his  hand].  "Nothing  but  a 
mine  below  it  on  a  busy  day  in  term  time,  with  all  its 
records,  rules,  and  precedents  collected  in  it,  and  every 
functionary  belonging  to  it  also,  high  and  low,  upward 
and  downward,  from  its  son,  the  Accountant-General  to  its 
father,  the  Devil,  and  the  whole  blown  to  atoms  with  ten 
thousand  hundredweight  of  gunpowder,  wotUd  reform  it 
in  the  least  I  " 

Dickens  may  have  heard  of  Lander's  afiection  for  the 
two  dormice  given  to  him  by  his  wife's  relatives,  of  which 
he  wrote  :  "  These  are  great  blessings." 

It  appears  from  Forster's  Lives  of  Landor  and  Dickens 
— for  they  had  the  same  biographer — that  Dickens  first 
saw  Landor  at  Bath  in  1840.  Landor  was  then  living  at 
35,  St.  James's-square  in  that  city.  It  was  under  Lander's 
roof,  and  in  his  tropical  presence,  that  the  idea  of  Little 
NeU  presented  itseU  to  Dickens.  Landor  used  to  claim 
this  honour  against  all  comers.  Forster  once  put  the 
question  to  him — was  it  so  ? 

With  tremendous  emphasis  he  confirmed  the  fact  .  .  . 
and  added  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  regretted  anything 
BO  much  as  his  having  failed  to  carry  out  an  intention  that 
he  had  formed  respecting  it ;  for  he  meant  to  have  pur- 
chased that  house,  35,  St.  James's-square,  and  then  and 
there  to  have  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  to  the  end  that  no 
meaner  association  should  ever  desecrate  the  birthplace  of 
Nell.  Then  he  would  pause  a  little,  become  conscious  of 
our  sense  of  his  absurdity,  and  break  out  into  a  thundering 
peal  of  laughter. 


It  is  also  most  interesting  to  remember  that  it  was  after 
one  of  his  evenings  with  Dickens  that  Landor  wrote  the 
quatrain  which  has  been  called  the  moral  of  his  life,  a 
quatrain  which  Prof.  Huxley  quoted  with  solemn  convic- 
tion in  one  of  his  last  writings. 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife  ; 

Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  nature,  art ; 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life  ; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

The  letters  to  Lady  Graves-Sawle  do  but  emphasise 
Lander's  veneration  for  the  author  of  David  Copperjield,  a 
book  over  which  he  shed  many  tears.  "I  hope  you  have 
enjoyed  his  Chimes.  Wonderful  man  !  Everything  he 
writes  is  in  the  service  of  humanity.  His  genius  was  sent 
from  Heaven  to  scatter  good  and  wisdom  upon  the  earth." 


Stepping-tones. 

Tom  Fool  (according  to  the  old  diversion),  agreeing  to 
have  his  horse  shod  with  twenty-four  nails  at  the  rate 
of  a  farthing  for  the  first  nail,  a  halfpenny  for  the  second, 
a  penny  for  the  third,  twopence  for  the  next,  and  so  on, 
must  payintheresult  £17,476  5s.  3fd.  for  the  shoeing  of  his 
horse.  This  was  severe  enough  ;  but,  if  he  had  bargained 
that  each  of  the  twenty-four  nails  should  be  of  a  pattern 
different  from  its  neighbours,  and  that  he  would  provide 
horses  sufficient  in  number  to  accommodate  all  the  changes 
possible  to  the  disposition  of  the  twenty -four  nails,  to 
what  sphere  but  the  moon  (which  is,  maybe,  a  sphere 
exhausted  of  aU  its  own  changes,  and  driven  in  despite  to 
influence  ours)  would  Tom  Fool  have  sought  to  convey 
himseK,  away  from  an  absurdly  impossible  task  ? 

Now,  there  are  not  twenty-four,  but  twenty-six  (no 
inconsiderable  joint  to  the  tail)  letters  in  the  English 
alphabet,  and  the  changes  rung  upon  these — or  com- 
binations from  these — are  called  words ;  and  there  are, 
say,  70,000  or  so  words  in  the  English  vocabulary — a  list 
that  by  no  means  exhausts  the  possible  changes  upon  the 
letters.  Indeed,  any  fool — even  Tom  himself — may  coin 
a  dozen  new  changes  during  any  given  minute ;  but,  when 
it  comes  to  the  changes  possible  to  be  rung  upon  the 
70,000  words  !  CeU  ne  se  fait  pas  du  Jour  au  lendemain.  It 
exceedeth  the  understanding ;  as  likewise  does  it  (man 
being  a  fanciful  creature  after  all)  that  any  fragmentary 
formal  dispositions  {alias  phrases)  of  such  among  these 
words  as  are  colloquial  should  ever  have  become  so  pre- 
scriptive as  that  to  deviate  from  them  could  be  pronounced 
a  discomforting  schism.  Yet  it  is  so  ;  it  is  so,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  a  writer  who  endeavours  to  put  an  old  thing  in 
a  new  way  (the  intellect  of  man  not  being  in  a  condition 
of  steady  relapse)  shall  seldom  escape  the  accusation  that 
he  is  obscure,  or  that  he  is  artificial,  or  that  he  straineth 
after  effect;  most  commonly,  that  he  "  deriveth"  crankily 
from  another. 

Now  it  would  appear  that,  out  of  all  this  limitless  mass 
of  possible  combinations,  a  very  wee  proportion  is  appro- 
priated to  our  colloquialisms,  and  that,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  any  one  of  us  elects  to  present  these 
colloquialisms,  so  is  he  credited  or  not  with  "style."  In 
short,  a  good  style,  we  must  believe,  is  that  arrangement 
of  prescriptive  words  in  prescriptive  sentences  that  most 
satisfies  the  conservatism  of  the  prescriptive  understanding. 
It  is  an  arbitrary  restriction,  sometimes  rebelled  against 
by  those  who  are  moved  to  the  exploratory  spirit — by  those 
who  quicken  with  the  periodic  consciousness  that  the  con- 
servative and  the  classical  are  not  necessarily  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  intricate  modem  moods. 

Language,  these  may  insist,  is  an  imperfect  vehicle  for 
thought.  It  expresses  the  half,  but  not  the  demi-semi- 
tones.  It  is  the  piano  out  of  which  we  strive  to  play  our  emo- 
tions ;  and  the  piano,  as  we  know,  is  an  incomplete  instru- 
ment. How,  then,  to  express,  not  the  steps,  but  the  shufies  of 
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transition — all  that  soul  that  lies  between,  say,  C  sharp  and 
D  flat  ?  It  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  text-booKS  of 
harmony ;  neither  are  classical  phrases  meet  for  an  expres- 
sion of  the  inmost  stepping-tones  of  the  soul.  To  convey 
some  shadowy  sense  of  the  inexpressible,  we  can  only 
essay  the  use  of  what  the  laws  of  harmony  pronounce  to 
be  discords — marriages,  or  combinations,  of  sounds  hitherto 
kept  apart,  the  significance  of  which  we  feel,  though  we 
cannot  analyse  our  motives  in  applying  them. 

Great  men — popular  writers — have  been  moved  to  the 
schism  before  now,  thougli  it  was  not  the  schism  that  made 
them  popular.    Take  a  single  illustration — from  Tennyson : 

.  .  .  with  a  common  will 
Here,  in  this  roarimj  moon  of  duffodll 

And  crocus,  to  put  forth  and  brave  the  blast. 

The  italicised  words  are,  in  their  context,  neological — 
impressionistic.  They  subscribe  to  no  law  of  plain-speak- 
ing. Submitted  to  the  analysis  of  common  (which  is 
vulgar)  sense,  they  acknowledge  themselves  ridiculous. 
What  moon  was  ever  built  up  of  daffodil  and  crocus? 
What  moon  ever  roared  ?  Yet  the  daring  phrase  (who 
shall  have  the  daring  to  deny  it  ?)  makes  real  in  two  words 
what  descriptive  classicism  could  not  have  compassed  in 
fifty.  A  storm-blown  spring!  and  yet  that  is  not  all. 
We  see  the  scudding  films  of  cloud,  the  wastes  swept  by 
warm  drifts  of  eclipse,  the  dim  yellow  flowers  bowing  and 
shrugging.  We  see  the  brilliant  globe  anchored  up  there 
in  the  flood — stemming  it— rocking  on  it ;  and  through  all 
the  wide  rush  of  the  wind  we  marvel  only  at  the  motion- 
lessness  of  the  black  shadows  on  the  moor  beneath.  An 
i'»(pression  has  been  given  wpression,  in  fact,  by  means  of 
a  discord. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  schismatics  who  feel  for,  instead 
of  subscribing  to,  modes  of  expression,  will  be  allotted 
their  high  standing  among  the  creeds. 

Bernard  Capes. 


Things  Seen. 

Contrast. 

Spring  had  come.  The  air  blew  warm  on  the  cheek,  like 
a  caress,  and  a  tender  green  glistened  on  the  trees.  To 
be  abroad  on  that  new  morning,  to  be  alive^that  was 
enough.  Such  loveliness,  such  magic,  was  there  in  the 
new  birth  of  spring,  that  the  Iron  Uuke's  iron  horse  in  the 
great  space  that  ranges  about  Hyde- park  Corner  seemed  a 
live  thing  sniffing  the  herald  scents  of  the  world's  re- 
curring miracle.  As  I  swung  out  of  the  park  gates  and 
crossed  the  roadway,  my  eye  fell  upon  one  who  concen- 
trated in  himself  the  very  spirit  of  that  joyous  hour.  He 
was  young;  his  figure  was  tall  and  straight,  his  com- 
plexion clear — oh,  he  was  good  to  look  upon :  spring-time 
made  flesh.  He  stood  upon  the  curb  in  front  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  smiling,  tapping  his  stick  upon  the 
stone  smiling  at  his  own  irresolute  happiness.  He  neither 
wanted  to  go  forward  nor  to  go  back.  It  was  enough  to 
be,  and,  as  he  stood  there  smiling,  and  tapping  his  stick 
upon  the  stone,  the  thought,  surely,  in  this  happy, 
healthy  creature's  mind  was:  "The  spring  has  come 
again,  again,  and  I  am  young."  I  smiled  too,  to  think 
there  should  be  such  joy  in  the  world. 

Then  a  closed  vehicle  with  drawn  blinds  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  hospital ;  and  as  it  obstructed  his  view,  he 
stepped  from  the  curb  and  sauntered  across  the  road, 
smiling  still.  The  driver  descended.  The  haU-porter  ran 
down  the  steps  of  the  hospital.  He  opened  the  door  of 
the  vehicle.  Together  they  lifted  out  a  long  board,  very 
tenderly — which,  as  far  as  I  coidd  see,  carried  no  other 
burden  than  a  rug  or  two  tossed  disorderly  upon  the 
board.  Then  was  I  glad,  for  I  had  feared  that  chance 
had  brought  some  awful  reality  into  the  procession  of  that 
happy  morning.  I  turned  to  go,  but  in  the  act  of  turning 
I  saw  a  livid  hand  protruding  from  beneath  the  rug. 


The  Simile. 

The  little  stjuare  of  Staple  Inn  is  a  quiet  spot  at  any  time 
— an  instant  retreat  from  Holborn  and  tne  world.  At 
sunset  there  is  the  added  quiet  of  the  sparrows'  vespen. 
The  birds  come  to  sleep  on  the  twigs  of  the  plane-trees  in 
the  square.  The  trees  fill  the  sky-space,  and  the  sparrows 
fill  the  trees.  You  look  up,  and  each  sparrow  is  set 
against  the  sky,  plump  and  black.  I  have  counted  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  all  chirping  happily  and  passing,  by 
their  own  formal  gradations,  from  song  to  sleep.  When 
the  last  chirps  nave  de8cende<l  on  the  s<iuare  the 
sight  is  solemn  and  curious.  The  gloom  has  deepened 
below,  but  the  sky  above  is  white  or  apple-green ;  and 
against  it  in  silhouette  are  the  long  quadrangidar  roofs, 
the  little  belfry  of  the  Inn,  the  tracery  of  many  boughs 
and  feathery  twigs,  and  the  sparrows  —  little  balls  of 
blackness  and  sleep.  Never  are  the  sparrows  more 
exposed,  never  more  safe  from  harms.  It  is  a  touching 
sight  in  its  way,  and  I  felt  no  surprise  when  I  turned 
from  it,  one  night  this  week,  and  saw  an  uplifted  face 
and  wide  eyes,  and  heard  devotional  tones.  I  think  the 
man  was  mentally  searching  the  Scriptures,  delving  for  a 
simile.  As  I  passed  him  his  sighs  and  hesitations  ceased, 
and,  with  a  joyful  stare  at  the  sparrows  aloft,  he  muttered — 
"  The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills !  " 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Nobody  knows,  imtil  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Academy  open, 
whether  the  exhibition  is  to  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  why  there  is  always  talk  of  its  being  up  to, 
or  below,  or  above  "  the  average  " — the  average  being,  in 
this  case,  the  least  ascertainable  standard  in  the  world.  A 
few  things,  however,  may  already  be  certainly  known.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  larger  acreage  of  canvas  to  select 
from,  a  keener  competition  for  hang^g  space,  than  ever 
before.  The  artist  may  not  be  the  popular  hero  he  once 
was  in  current  fiction ;  studio  gossip  may  not  be  as  of  old 
a  staple  of  talk ;  nor  is  Studio-Sunday  now  a  field-day 
of  fashion ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  number  of  intending 
exhibitors'  labels  applied  for  at  Burlington  House  this 
month  is  far  in  excess  of  that  ever  recorded  before. 


There  will  be  no  canvas  to  represent  Mr.  J.  M. 
Swan  in  this  year's  Academy  exhibition.  That  con- 
spicuous absence  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  it 
is  caused  by  the  illness  of  Mr.  Swan — an  abscess  in  the 
face — which  has  left  him  in  the  mood  of  a  man  who  feels 
that  he  has  lost  a  year. 


Mr.  Sarqent,  whose  eight  canvases  last  year  almost 
reconciled  the  outsider  to  the  space  privileges  of  the  Royal 
Academician,  will  not  be  so  numerously  represented  in 
the  coming  exhibition.  Happily  this  is  not  because  Mr. 
Sargent  has  achieved  less  than  usual  in  his  studio,  or 
rather  his  two  studios,  during  the  past  twelve  months.  A 
good  deal  of  time  lately  spent  by  him  at  his  large  work- 
room in  the  Avenue,  Fulbam-road,  has  been  dedicated  to  his 
decorations  for  the  Boston  Public  Library  ;  while  some  of 
the  portrait  work  done  in  Tite-street  is  not  eligible  for 
exhibition  here  and  now.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a 
one-man  exhibition  of  Mr.  Sargent's  works  now  open  in 
New  York,  and  thither  has  gone,  among  other  and  older 
canvases,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hunter,  recently  completed. 
The  statement  generally  made  that  the  portrait  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice — for  which  Mr.  Sargent  has  had  a 
longish  series  of  Sunday  sittings — will  be  on  view  this 
year,  is  not  correct.  The  portrait,  which  shows  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen  standing  in  his  robes  and  wearing  his 
wig,  is  complete ;  but  a  second  portrait,  this  time  without 
a  wig,  is  about  to  be  painteil  by  Mr.  Sargent,  who  in  this 
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case,  as  in  that  of  his  portraits  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore, 
with  their  varying  yet  characteristic  aspects,  prefers  that 
the  two  portraits  shall  be  seen  together.  They  remain, 
therefore,  as  a  reserve  fund  to  be  drawn  upon  by  Mr. 
Sargent  for  the  show  of  1900. 

The  latest  reports  from  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  in  the 
PjTenees  are  the  best  he  has  sent  home ;  but,  what  with 
iUness  and  the  Fire  of  London  cartoon,  he  wiU  be  hardly  at 
all  represented  this  year  in  Piccadilly ;  neither  will  Mrs. 
Stanhope  Forbes.  Most  cosmopolitan  of  men,  in  name  a 
Scot,  bom  in  Dublin,  French  in  maternity,  and  of  the 
English  Academy — painting  the  Salvation  Army  in  Corn- 
waU  with  the  methods  of  Paris — Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  is 
now  adding  to  his  experiences  in  a  new  country  (the  country 
of  Cobalt  may  remind  him  of  the  appeal  often  made  to  him 
to  brighten  his  schemes  of  colour),  and  as  he  has  pitched 
his  tent,  and  taken  to  his  brushes,  we  may  hope  to  have 
some  lasting  records  of  his  impressions.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  consolation  for  the  temporary  partial 
absence  of  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  that  Mr.  Frank  Bramley 
has  somewhat  abandoned  the  experimental  manner  of  last 
year,  and  is  a  Newlyner  once  more  in  a  delightful  picture — 
"  Gossip  "■ — of  three  old  women  and  a  girl  seated  in  a 
cottage  in  the  mingling  lights  of  the  day  and  the  fire ;  also 
that,  in  their  several  ways,  three  other  artists  of  the  old 
Cornish  group,  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  Mr.  Gotch,  and  Mr. 
Chevallier  Tayler,  are  in  their  best  form  this  year. 

Presentments  of  men  of  letters  are  hot  very  abundant 
this  year  ;  but  Mr.  Glazebrook  has  made  a  success  with  his 
portrait  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope. 

Only  a  languid  interest  was  taken,  along  Piccadilly  or 
at  the  approaches  to  the  Park  for  Church  Parade,  last 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  posters  announcing  the  sale  of 
the  Sunday  Telegraph.  All  the  same,  most  people  thought 
that  it  came  from  Fleet-street,  not  all  the  way  from 
Sheffield.  The  competition  between  the  metropolis  and 
the  provinces  seems  to  be  a  little  unfortunate,  especially  if 
it  enforces  on  Fleet-street  the  use  of  such  a  title  as  the 
"  Sunday  Daily  Telegraph."  The  founder  of  that  paper, 
and  of  the  Lawson  family,  had  one  favourite  formula  con- 
stantly dinned  into  the  ears  of  its  early  contributors : 
"  We  can't  have  tautology  in  the  Daily  Telegraph."  What, 
then,  would  he  say  to  the  title  of  the  paper's  new  offspring  ? 
The  simple  title,  the  Daily  Telegra/ph  Sunday  edition, 
would  surely  have  served  all  purposes  ;  indeed,  it  would 
have  made  the  Daily  a  really  truthful  adjective  for  the 
first  time  in  the  paper's  career — a  completeness  which 
might  have  fired,  one  would  think,  any  proprietor  of  a  so- 
called  daily  paper  hitherto  appearing  on  only  six  days  of 
the  week.  One  noticeable  thing  about  the  growth  of  the 
Sunday  Press  is  the  absence  of  any  protest  from  Sunday 
Observance  Societies,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  which 
William  Wilberforce  made  just  a  centiiry  ago  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  the  annoyance  of  William  Pitt. 
Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  there  were  sixteen  Sunday 
papers  in  London ;  and  that  is  a  number  which  is  scarce 
reached  now,  even  with  the  addition  of  these  latest  comers. 


the  more  intimate  a  man's  experience  of  his  f  eUow-creatures 
is,  the  less  does  he  accept  the  presentments  made  of  them 
to  the  public.  Of  a  man's  deeds  the  records  may  be  made 
public ;  but  only  the  novelist  can  deal  with  motive,  and 
that  is  why,  if  Sir  George  Trevelyan  were  candid,  and 
could  forget  he  had  an  uncle,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  fiction  is  really  truer  than  truth. 


Is  history  really  so  absorbing  in  ItseU  that  one  has  to 
falsify  it  in  order  to  make  it  duU  'i  That  is  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  latest  aphorism,  anyway — a  variation,  at  best, 
on  the  for  ever  popular  axiom  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  the  historians  who  are 
most  entertaining  are  not  always  the  most  accurate,  as  the 
nephew  of  Macaulay,  and  the  admirer  of  Mr.  Froude,  hardly 
need  to  be  told.  Moreover,  if  the  aphorism  were  really 
profound,  as  somebody  has  hastened  to  call  this  one,  the 
occupation  of  the  writer  of  novels  would  be  gone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  does  Sir  George  Trevelyan  really  believe 
that  history,  as  historians  tell  it,  or  biographies,  as 
biographers  write  them,  are  really  true  ?     The  longer  and 


The  death  of  Birket  Foster  at  seventy-four  surprises  us 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  ho  older.     He  must  have  been 
a  very  young  man  when  he  illustrated,  in  fine,  fine  work 
for  wood-engraving,  with  the  utmost  of  delicate  pictorial 
detail,  fully  half  the   gift-books,  the   editions  de  luxe  (as 
they  were   understood   at   that  time,  with  their  smooth, 
deeply  cream-coloured   paper,   modern   type,  and   gilded 
cloth  covers),  the  collections  and  selections,  and  the  poets 
who  had  country  and  cottage  for  their  theme.     His  was 
very  beautiful  work  of  its  kind  ;  and,  granting  that  wood- 
engraving  should  aim  at  this  outlineless  kind  of  picture- 
making,  Birket   Foster's  work   in  black   and  white   was 
perfect.     His   beginnings   reach  back  almost  to  the  be- 
ginning of  wood-engraving;   but  in  his   own   career  he 
hurried  that  art  through  all  its  stages  into  what  we  cannot 
but  consider  a  decadence — a  decadence  of  theorj',  that  is ; 
for  in  execution  the   engraving  for  which  he  drew  was 
wonderful.     To  say,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  it  was 
pictorial  in  intention  is  to  say  all  that  is  to  be  said  against 
it.      His   water-colours   also   were   pictorial.      One   likes 
them  less  than  his  black  and  white.     They  helped  on  the 
change  of  water-colour  theory — did  much  to  lead  water- 
colour  away  from  the  theory  of  drawing  to  the  theory  of 
painting,  from    wash  to  stipple,  and  assuredly  from   its 
own  limitations,   and  therefore  its  own   life,  to  trespass 
across   boundaries   and   to   make   a  show  of  a  borrowed 
vitality.     But  if  the  thing  done  was  essentially  wrong,  it 
was  done  as  a  good-faith  experiment.     It  had  to  be  done, 
given   the   English   character,    which  is   not   inclined   to 
respect  technical  divisions  ;  and  by  him  it  was  done  with 
all  refinement  and  honesty.      He  was  exceedingly  popular, 
needless  to  say ;  he  was  admired  for  his  errors,  no  doubt, 
but  he  was  admired  also  greatly  for  his  sweet  and  delicate 
rendering  of  what  English  people  happily  love — the  edges 
of  the  little  garden-forests,  the  glades,  the  streams   and 
wild  flowers,  the  cottages  and  the  cottage  girls  in  speckled 
pinafores.     He  never  tired  of  these,  nor  shall  any  of  us 
tire  of  them. 


But  what  a  strange  love  of  speckles  he  had !  Dark 
things  were  speckled  with  white  (body-colour,  of  course ; 
he  was  essentially  a  body-colour  man),  and  white  things 
were  speckled  with  colour.     It  was  almost  an  obsession. 


Correspondence. 

A  Practical  Demonstration. 

Sir, — Allow  me  first  to  thank  you  for  your  notice  of 
my  son's  pamphlet.  On  the  Use  of  Classical  Metres  in 
English,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Academy,  and  also  to 
enclose  a  specimen  of  elegiacs  done  almost  entirelj'  after 
his  rules.  There  are  two  or  three  false  quantities;  but 
though  he  detects  them,  I  hope  they  may  pass  muster,  if 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  up  your  article  by  a 
practical  demonstration  that  the  metre,  though  difficult,  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  unmanageable.- — I  am,  &c. 

March  14,  1899.  E.  D.  Stone. 

Ho!   jolly  old  parsons,   who  smoked  long  pipes   of  an 
evening — 
Smoked  long  church  wardens,  sipped  at  a  beady  rummer; 
Jack  -  booted,   stout  -  cobbed,   at  a  meet  seen  oft  on  a 
Monday, 
Or  gaitered  for  a  tramp  through  stubble  after  a  bird ; 
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Just,  and  kno^vn  to  be  Just,  yet  prone  to  be  merctful 
also, 
Sifting  a  grain  of  wheat  out  of  a  busbel  o'  chaff; 
Friendly  to  all,  sharing  port  wiue  with  needy  rotainerg, 

Welcome  in  all  cottages,  welcome  alike  to  the  Hall. 
Of  neighbours  shrewd,  kindly  critics,  shrewd  judges   of 
horseflesh ; 
Worldly,  perhaps,  but  not  guiltily  slaves  to  the  world. 
(He  made  it  very  good,  'tis  an  iugrate's  trick  to  abuse 
it: 
Usiog  aright  His  gift,  worthily  praise  the  Giver.) 
What's  to  be  said  ?    Their  place  is  a  blank ;  is  none  to 
regret  them  ? 
Were  thoy  merely  rubbish,  fit  to  be  carted  away  ? 
Twice  in  a  week  preaching  set  sermons,  docked  in  a  black 
gown ; 
Droning  an  old,  old  tale,  sleepily  accredited. 
Say,  is   it  all  to  the  good  that  a  priest  stalks,  trimly 
birotted, 
Down    the    village    main    street    frockeJ    in    a    seedy 
cassock  F 
Choir  boys,  vested  aright,  now  chant  where  once  was  a 
chorus 
Of  loud-lunged  voices  led  by  a  wheezy  fiddle. 
No   difference   of  sex  —  young    men   with    fresh,   pretty 
maidens ; 
Old  men  with  children,  rustical  antiphones. 
'Tis  better,   O,  doubtless,  this  Church  of  a  new  genera- 
tion, 
Red-tiled,  smartly  bannered,  made  to  a  tidy  pattern  ; 
Yet  there  is  one  who  loves  old   pews   and  homely  be- 
longings— 
Not  restored,  redolent  of  many  ages  ago— 
Who  sometimes,  as  a  voice,  high-pitched,  intones,  for  a 
moment 
Longs  for  an  old  parson,  peacefully  droning  above, 
Three-deckers  in  a  line  with  Nelson's  Victory  ranges, 
Wonders  men  reckon  it  seemly  to  wear  petticoats. 


Mrs.  Hemans  and  George  Borrow. 

Sir, — Having  read  your  excellent  review  of  Dr.  Knapp's 
Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  George  Borrow,  and 
numbering  myself  among  the  wannest  of  Sorrow's 
admirers,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Borrow,  which  I  copied  some  time  ago  from 
Chorley's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Felicia  ITemans, 
the  poetess,  might  prove  acceptable  to  your  readers,  par- 
ticularly as  you  point  out  that  there  are  so  few  reminis- 
cences of  Borrow  available,  and  also  give  one  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  E.  P.  Berkeley.  Though  Mrs.  Hemans  does  not 
give  Borrow's  name,  his  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  to  whom  she  alludes.  Unfortunately  I  omitted 
to  copy  the  date  of  Mrs.  Hemans' s  letter,  which  was 
written  sixty  years  ago,  and  have  not  the  book  at  hand  for 
reference.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  received  a  visit  from  a 
remarkable  person  with  whom  I  should  like  to  make  you 
acquainted.  His  mind  is  fuU  even  to  overflowing  of  in- 
telligence and  original  thought.  It  is  the  distinguished 
linguist  of  whom  I  shall  speak.  Besides  his  calling  upon 
me  I  also  passed  an  evening  in  his  society  and  he  talked  to 
me  the  whole  time.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heard 
such  a  varying  How  of  conversation  —  odd,  brilliant, 
animating — any  and  everyone  of  these  epithets  might  be 
applied  to  it.  It  is  like  having  a  flood  of  mind  poured  out 
upon  you,  and  that,  too,  evidently  from  the  strong  neces- 
sity of  setting  the  current  free,  not  from  any  design  to 
shine  or  overpower.  I  think  I  was  most  interested  in  his 
descriptions  of  Spain,  a  country  where  he  has  lived  much 
and  to  which  he  is  strongly  attached.  He  spoke  of  the 
songs  which  seemed  to  fill  the  airs  of  the  South  from  the 
constant  improvisation  of  the  people  at  their  work.  He 
described  as  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  scenery  the  little 
rills  and  watercourses  which  were  led  through  the  fields  and 
gardens,  and  even  over  every  low  wall,  by  the  Moors  of 
Andalusia,  and  which  yet  remain,  making  the  whole 
country  vocal  with   pleasant  sounds  of  waters.     He  told 


me  also  several  strikiug  anscdotes  of  a  bandit  chief  in 
Murcia,  a  sort  of  Spanish  Rob  Roy,  who  ba«  carried  on  bis 
predatory  warfare  there  for  many  years,  and  is  so  adored 
by  the  peasantry,  for  whose  sake  he  plunders  the  rich,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Governments  ever  to  seize  upon  him. 
Some  expression  of  the  old  Biscayau  language— the  Basque, 
he  called  it,  which  he  translated  for  me— I  thought  beauti- 
fully poetical.  The  sun  is  called  in  that  language  "  that 
which  pours  the  day."  and  the  moon  "the  light  of  the 
dead."  Well,  from  Spiin  he  travelled,  or,  rather,  shot  off 
like  Robin  Goodfellow,  who  could  put  a  girdle  round  the 
eirth  in  forty  minutes,  away  to  Iceland,  and  told  me  of 
having  seen  there  a  MS.  recording  the  vi.sit  of  an  Icelandic 
prince  to  the  Court  of  our  old  Saxon  King  Athelstsn ; 
then  he  hurried  off  to  Paris,  Brussels,  Warsaw,  with  a  sort 
of  open  sesame  for  the  panorama  of  each  Court  and  king- 
dom. All  I  had  to  complain  of  was  that  being  used  to  a 
sort  of  steamboat  rapidity,  both  in  bodily  and  mental 
movements^while  gallantly  handing  me  from  one  room  to 
another,  rushed  into  a  sort  of  gallopade  which  nearly  took 
my  breath  away.  On  mentioning  this  afterwards  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  of  the  party,  he  said:  "  What 
could  you  expect  from  a  man  who  has  been  handing  armed 
Croats,  instead  of  ladies,  from  one  tent  to  another  '!  for  I 
believe  it  is  not  very  long  since  my  ubiquitous  friend 
visited  Hungary." 


— I  am,  &c., 

Eochdale:  March  27,  1899. 


Nicholas  Chadwiok. 


issued  in  1888 
which  was  issued 
son's  poems,  but 
volume  of  verse. 


B.  V.'s  Poems. 

Sib, — In  a  paragraph  of  your  issue  of  March  18 
it  is  stated  that  the  volume  of  selections  from  James 
Thomson's  poems  which  I  have  just  issued  is  not  the 
first  of  its  kind,  inasmuch  as  a  previous  selection  was 
This  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  volume 
in  1888  was  not  a  selection  from  Thom- 
a  second  edition  of  his  first  published 
No  selection  from  Thomson's  whole 
poetical  works  has  hitherto  been  published,  unless  the 
volume  issued  by  Mr.  Mosher,  the  enterprising  American 
publisher  of  Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  can  be  so  considered. 
That  volume,  however,  contained  only  three  of  Thomson's 
poems— viz.,  "The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,"  "To  Our 
Ladies  of  Death,"  and  "Insomnia,"  a  selection  which 
represents  very  well  one  side  of  "  B.  V.'s  "  genius,  but 
only  one  side.  I  may  fairly  claim  that  the  volume  which 
I  have  just  issued  is  the  first  selection  which  gives  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  versatility  and  extent  of 
Thomson's  poetical  powers. — I  am,  &c., 

B.    DOBELL. 

London:  March  20,  1899. 


Sydney  Smith  and  the  Tortoise. 

Sib, — Will  your  "Bookworm"  kindly  afford  explana- 
tion of  the  second  paragraph  of  his  interesting  article  of 
March  25  ?  The  fact  that  the  present  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1888,  was  not  bom 
till  1845  has  little  apparent  connexion  with  a  statement 
made  at  the  "Breakfast  Club"  in  1879  by  the  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  of  that  time,  who  was  bom  in  1815. 
The  latter  mentioned  that  he  first  put  about  the  story 
under  the  name  of  his  father,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and 
first  baronet,  not  under  that  of  his  son,  afterwards  third 
baronet. 

But  the  authorship  of  the  saying  about  the  tortoise  or 
turtle  rests  between  Sydney  Smith  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  second  baronet — the  former  on  the  authority  of 
Lady  Holland's  personal  memoir,  the  latter  on  that  of  Sir 
Frederick's  statement  as  recorded  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant- 
Duff.— I  am,  &c.,  M. 
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"  The  Vampire." 

Sir, — It  may  have  escaped  your  notice  that  in  the  New 
York  Bookman  a  new  version  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  "  The 
Vampire"  is  printed,  written  from  a  woman's  point  of 
view.  The  parody,  or  retort,  is  tardy  hut  good.  Perhaps 
your  readers  would  like  to  compare  the  parody  and  the 
original,  in  which  case  you  may  see  your  way  to  print  them 
side  by  side. 

The  Vampiee.  The  Vampiee. 

(From  a    woman's    point    of 

view.     With  apologies  to 

Eudyard  Kipling.) 

A  woman  there  was  who  heard 


Oh,  the  years  we  waste  and  the 

tears  we  waste 
And  the  luork  of  our  head  and 

Imnil 
Belong  to  the  woman  who  did 

not  know 
{And  now  we  know  the  never 

could  know) 
And  did  not  understand  ! 


A  fool  there  was  and  his  goods 

he  spent 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
Honour  and  faith  and  a  sure 

intent 
(And  it  wasn't  the  least  what 

the  lady  meant) 
But  a  fool  must    foUow  his 

natural  bent 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh,  the  toil  we  lost  and  the  spoil 

we  lost 
And    the    excellent    things    we 

planned 
Belong  to  the  woman  who  didn't 

know  why 
{And  now  we  know   that  she 

never  knew  why) 
And  did  not  understand  ! 


The  fool  was  stripped  to  his 

foolish  hide 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
"Which   she  might  have   seen 

when  she  threw  him  aside — 
(But    it    isn't  on  record  the 

lady  tried) 
So  some  of  him  lived  but  the 

most  of  him  died — 
(Even  a&  you  and  I !) 

And  it  isn't  the  shame  and  it 

isn't  the  blame 
That  stings  like    a   white  hot 

hrand — 
It's  coming  to  know  that  she 

never  knew  why 
{Seeing  at  last  she  could  never 

know  why) 
And  never  could  understand  I 


A  fool  there  was  and  he  made 

his  prayer 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
To  a  rag  and  a  bone  and  a 

hank  of  hair 
(We    called    her   the  woman 

who  did  not  care) 
But  the  fool  he  called  her  his 

lady  fair — 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Rwlyard  Kipling. 
' — I  am,  &c., 
March  27. 


a  prayer, 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
From  flesh  and  bones  and  a 

lock  of  hair 
(He    called    her    the    woman 

beyond  compare), 
But    he    only    used     her     to 

lighten  his  care, 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh,  the  walks  we  had  and  the 
talks  we  had, 

And  the  best  of  our  heart  and 
hand, 

Were  sought  by  the  man  who 
pretended  to  care. 

He  didn't — but  why  he  pre- 
tended to  care, 

We  cannot  understand. 


A  woman  received  the  flowers 

he  sent, 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
Honour  and  faith  she  thought 

his  intent, 
(But  God   only  knows  what 

the  gentleman  meant), 
Yet  a   man  must  follow  his 

natural  bent, 
(Even  as  you  and  I  !) 

Oh,  the  vows  we  spoke  and 

the  vows  we  broke. 
And    the    various   things   we 

planned. 
Belong  to  the  man  who  said 

he  was  true, 
(But  now  we  know  that  he 

never  was  true) 
And  we  cannot  imderstand. 


One  favour  she  asked — but  it 

was  denied, 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
In    some     way    or    other    he 

might  have  replied, 
(But  it  isn't    on    record  the 

gentleman  tried). 
Her  faith  in  him  faltered  and 

finally  died, 
(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

And  it  isn't  the  shame  and  it 

isn't  the  blame. 
That  stings  like  a  white  hot 

brand, 
It's  coming  to  know  he  would 

never  say  why. 
Seeing  at  last  she  could  never 

know  why. 
And  never  could  understand. 

Mary  G.  Low. 

.  S.  K. 


The  William  Black  Memorial. 

Our    Prize    Competitions. 

RESULT   OF   No.  25. 

With  the  idea  of  perhaps  being  useful  to  the  Committee  of  the 
William  Black  Memorial  Fund,  we  asked  our  readers  last  week  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  best  form  this  memorial  should  take  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  form  most  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Black's  character 
a?  reflected  by  his  books,  and  most  likely  by  its  usefulness  to  give 
him  pleasure,  could  he  know  of  it.  We  reminded  our  readers  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sum  which  will  be  at  the  Committee's  disposal 
is  estimated  to  be  £2,000. 

Many  replies  have  been  received,  the  best  of  which  seems  to  us 
that  of  Mr.  W.  Macdonald  Mackay,  12,  Ashbrook  Terrace,  Lower 
Bebington,  Cheshire,  who  writes  thus  : 

I  would  suggest  that  no  more  fitting  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  William  Black  could  be  desired  than  "  A  Fishermen's 
SheUer "  at  some  convenient  centre  of  the  fishing  industry  in 
the  Highlands— say,  at  Stornoway,  or  Wick. 

Stornoway  has  been  immortalised  by  a  Primi'ss  of  Thule, 
and  might  be  the  most  convenient  centre,  as  it  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  herring  fishermen  from  all  parts  of  the  Highlands  in 
the  summer. 

Such  a  "  shelter  "  could  be  built  very  economically,  and  would 

serve  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  fishermen,  where  they  would 

have  refreshments  served  cheaply,  games  of  various  sorts  could 

be  indulged  in,  and  newspapers  seen  and  read,  as  well  ai  a  small 

library  attached.    The  building  to  be  under  the  management  of 

the  Burgh  Commissioners  and  the  Committee  who  have  charge 

of  the  Memorial.    Once  the  "  shelter  "  was  built  and  started,  it 

would,  we  believe,  be  self-supporting,  and  would  be  a  great 

boon  to  these  hardy  sons  of  the  sea  who  pursue  their  arduous 

calling  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

We  give  Mr.  Mackay  the  prize  for  several  reasons.    A  shelter  for 

fishermen  has  certain  advantages  over  a  lifeboat,  the  proposed  form 

of  memorial.     It  is  of  permanent  and  continual  use.    A  lifeboat 

might  be  destroyed  in  the  first  storm  that  made  its  services  necessary, 

or  two  or  three  years  might  pass  without  its  services  being  required 

at  all.    A  shelter,  on  the  other  hand,  would  always  be  open  and 

operative.    When  the  fishing  season  is  over  it  would  still  be  a 

meeting-place  and  resort,  and  during  the  season  it  might  be  also  the 

greatest  comfort.    It  would  be  inexpensive  to  build  and  inexpensive 

to  keep  up,  and  it  would  be  a  landmark. 

Turning  to  the  other  replies,  we  find  the  following  : 

The  suggestions  which  have  emanated  from  various  sources 
for  a  memorial  to  the  late  William  Black  are  all  of  them 
excellent  in  their  way  :  yet  the  ideal  one,  or  the  one  which  will 
prove  most  attractive  to  sympathisers,  has  yet  to  be  suggested. 
Like  the  Academy,  I  consider  that  Black  was  an  open-air 
idealist,  a  nature-lover,  and  a  recorder  of  men  and  their  ideas, 
altogether  apart  from  their  toil  and  labour ;  and  on  that 
account  I  would  suggest  as  a  fitting  memorial,  and  one  which 
will  best  keep  his  memory  green,  a  home  for  literary  workers — 
a  rest-place,  a  shelter  if  you  will — somewhere  in  the  West 
Highlands,  in  one  of  the  "  Edens "  that  he  loved  so  well  to 
picture.  With  £2,000  this  could  be  easily  managed,  and  the 
home  or  holiday  house  might  easily  be  made  self-supporting. 
Literary  men  and  women — and  journalists  are,  of  course, 
included  in  the  term  —  will  appreciate  my  suggestion.  I  do 
not  say  that  literary  folk  are  in  the  condition  of  needing  assist- 
ance when  on  a  holiday  :  but  I  do  say  that  the  average  Uterary 
person  would  be  glad  to  go  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Etine,  or  the 
sands  of  lona,  or  the  rook-bound  coast  of  Mull,  and  spend  a 
fortnight  amid  the  perfect  harmony  of  Nature,  and  in  a  house 
built  in  memorial  of  one  who  loved  Nature  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul.  [H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow.] 

Other  competitors— E.  M.  H.,  Hampstead  ;  I.  H.,  Cheltenham ; 
G  E.  M.,  London  ;  S.  R.,  Moffat ;  and  C.  L.  H.,  Harrogate— make  a 
similar  suggestion ;  but  it  is  not,  we  think,  very  practicable.  A 
Home  of  Rest  would  be  expensive  to  build  or  acquire,  and  very 
difficult  to  manage  so  that  it  became  as  beneficial  in  effect  as  its  con- 
trollers would  desire.  A  variant  of  the  same  idea  is  a  "  Holiday 
Home  in  the  Highlands  for  men  and  women  of  gentle  birth  who  are 
engaged  in  the  mechanical  work  of  our  great  printing  firms."  This 
is  suggested  by  M.  E.  T.,  London.    Still  another  variant  is  this  : 

For  the  William  Black  Memorial  I  would  suggest  the  found- 
ing of  a  Home  in  the  Highlands  for  waifs  and  strays  of  Scot- 
tish cities. 

I  recognise  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintam 
as  well  as  found  a  Home  for  the  sum  of  £2,000  ;  but  for  main- 
tenance, the  practical  interest  of  corporate  governing  bodies  in 
the  boroughs  affected,  and  of  philanthropic  societies,  could 
doubtless  be  enlisted  in  such  a  scheme. 

The  purpose  of  the  Home  might  well  be  the  reclaiming,  to 
something  more  nearly  approaching  human  nature,  of  the  off- 
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Bpring  of  life's  migfortunM  as   obtruded  so  painfnlly  upon 
society  in  overprown  towns. 

Should  the  available  fundn  prove  iuHufTIcient  to  maintain  an 
appreciable  number  of  youthful  ininateH  for  a  lenj^ened 
period,  then  the  object  of  the  Home  mi|;ht  bo  restricted  to  pro- 
viding a  glimpse  of  God's  earth,  pure  country  air,  and  healthy 
surroundinirs  for  a  part  of  the  year  only  —  say,  April  to 
November.  It  would  open  up  a  new  world,  a  "  heaven,"  to 
many  a  pallid  prisoner  of  the  streets.  [E.  M.  T.,  Crook.] 

And  here  we  have  still  another  : 

Apply  the  Fund  to  giving  holiday  to  town-bound  Highlanders. 
If  not  enough  to  take  an  occasional  exile  to  the  Hebrides,  then 
a  d»y  or  two  among  Berkshire  or  Surrey  heather.  The  definite 
form  of  memorial  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  with  explanation  of 
the  wider  application  suggested  above  of  the  funds  subscribed 
by  his  admirers  and  friends.  [C.  A.  K,,  Glasgow.] 

The  objections  to  these  schemes  do  not  need  pointing  out.  The 
same  idea  is  given  a  turn  more  characteristic  of  the  author  of 
White  W'inijs  in  the  following  letter  : 

Purchase  a  small  yacht  (if  possible  the  schooner  Oriana, 
upon  which  he  wrote  White  Wing»)  with  a  small  crew  of 
three  or  four  men  (Scotchmen  certainly,  his  own  crew  if  to  be 
found).  Let  the  yacht  be  used  among  other  things  as  a  means 
for  carrying  newspapers  and  books  to  the  men  in  all  the 
British  lighthouses  and  lightships.  The  yacht  could  also  be 
used — as  she  is,  I  believe,  very  roomy — for  giving  invalid  and 
needy  pressmen  or  printers — in  fact,  anyone  connected  with  the 
profession — a  healthy  sea-voyage.  She  could  also  convey 
letters,  papers,  and  books  to  the  numerous  fishing  fleets  who 
are  unable  to  return  to  their  ports  when  on  the  fishing 
grounds.  [F.  P.  E  ,  London.] 

We  have  also  a  proposal  to  endow  village  libraries  all  over  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Islands.     Thus  : 

The  management  of  the  scheme  to  be  entrusted  to  some 
library  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.      No  buildings   should   be 

J        erected ;  the  books  should  be  sent  to  the  village  schoolmaster 
or  minister,  and  should  be  changed,  say,  once  a  year. 
£1,500  to  be  invested,  and  the  income  derived  (say  £60)  to 
be  spent  annually  in  buying  new  books,  repairs,  and  salary  of 
manager  and  other  expenses.    The  central  library  would  have 
very  little  to  do  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  therefore  the 
assistant  who  did  the  work  would  be  paid  by  a  fee,  say,  of  £20 
,       or  £30. 
I  £.'>00  to  be  spent  now  in  starting  the  scheme  and  buying 

I       books. 
I  In  this  way  the  memory  of  William  Black  would  be  kept 

I      green  for  ever  in  that  country  that  he  loved  so  well,  and  in  a 
I      most  acceptable  way  to  the  people  whom  he  loved  to  depict. 
'  [J.  B.  N.,  York.] 

The  following  is  a  more  practicable  scheme,  and  perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee will  consider  it  : 

I  would  suggest — if  the  funds  collected  are  enough — that  one 
or  more  almshouses  should  be  erected  in  his  native  village,  or 
town,  so  that  one  or  more  deserving  country  men,  or  women, 
shall  be  cared  for,  and  go  down  to  their  last  home  blessing  and 
keeping  green  the  memory  of  William  Black. 

[E.  J.,  Ipswich.] 

And  this  has  the  merit  of  being  in  all  probability  such  a  charity 
as  Mr.  Black  himself  might  have  contemplated.  But  it  lacks  some 
of  the  essentials  of  a  public  memorial : 

Invest  £2,000  at  4  per  cent.  Result  £80  per  annum.  Grant 
four  annuities  of  £20  each  to  old  and  meritorious  giUies  who 
are  past  work,  have  not  saved  money,  and  are  not  insured. 
Election  to  rest  with  properly  constituted  authorities — say 
equivalent  of  local  Board  of  Guardians  or  the  like. 

[F.  S.,  London.] 
A  few  competitors  are  in  favour  of  public  parks  or  gardens. 
G.  R.,  Aberdeen,  suggests  Oban  as  the  site,  and  would  have  a 
natural  history  museum  in  the  midst.  But  12,000  will  not  buy 
public  parks  and  museums,  nor  are  open  spaces  a  Highland  want. 
S.  B.,  Great  Malvern,  and  A.  C,  Edinburgh,  make  similar  sugges- 
tions ;  while  J.  S.  L.,  Newcastle,  advocates  a  natural  history 
museam  in  the  Trossaohs  and  a  fund  to  assist  "  research,  literary, 
historical,  or  otherwise,  relating  to  the  Highlands  and  the  Highland 
people."  Among  other  plans  of  more  or  less  feasibility,  we  men- 
tion the  erection  of  a  hospital  or  the  supply  of  medical  attendance 
on  an  island  of  the  Hebrides  (T.  C,  Buxted)  ;  the  maintenance  of 
the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory  (J.  P.,  Glasgow)  ;  the  acquisition  of 
salmon  and  trout  fishing  for  literary  men  (A.  W.,  Edinburgh)  ;  and 
the  planting  of  an  avenue  of  Scotch  firs  on  the  road  from  Brighton, 
where  Mr.  Black  lived,  to  Rottingdean,  where  he  is  buried  (W.  P., 
St.  Albans). 

Finally,  let  us  quote  this,  which  is  good,  but  open  to  destructive 
criticism  :  "  I  would  suggest  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
Black  and  his  work  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  wild  land  in  the 
Highlands,  to  be  reserved  for  ever  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  fauna  sind 
flora  of  the  district "  (T.  B.  D.,  Bridgwater). 


Competition  No.  26. 


To  the  author  of  the  best  vene  translation  of  the  following  poem 
by  Paul  Verlaine  a  price  of  a  guinea  will  be  given  : — 

Paul  Verlaine's  Chanson. 

Le  del  par-deesua  le  toit. 

Si  bleu,  si  calme  ! 
Un  arbre  par-dessus  le  toit 

Berce  sa  paluie. 
La  cloche  dans  le  del  qa'on  voit 

Doucement  tinte, 
Tin  oiseau  sur  I'arbre  qu'on  Toit 

Chante  sa  plainte. 

Men  Dieu,  men  Dien,  la  vie  est  M, 

Simple  et  tranquille, 
Cette  paisible  rumeur-H 

Vient  de  la  villa. 

Qu'as-tu  fait,  6  toi  que  voiM, 

Pleurant  sans  cesse, 
Dis,  qu'as-tu  fait  que  voili 

De  ta  jeuuesse  ? 

RCLBS. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academt,  43 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  poe 
of  Tuesday,  April  4.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  .392,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitate<l  when  one  side 
only  of  the  pai)er  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  March  30. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND   BIBLICAL. 

Hamftck  (Dr.  A.),  History  of  Doirma,  Tnuulated  from  the  Tliinl  Oerman 

Editinn  by  William  H.  M.  Gilchrist (Williams  A  Normto)  10/S 

(IrifflthJonca  (E.),  The  Ascent  Thronirh  Chriat    (Bowden)    7/6 

Tht  Church's  Message  to  Men.     Sermons  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Others  (SkefflDgton)    2/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Dftvid8on(J.  M.),  The  Annals  of  Toil  (Reeves^    tH 

Shakespeare's  Handwriting  (Smith,  Klder  ft  Co.)    (V< 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHT. 

Di-vcrell  (F.  H.),  My  Tour  in  Palestine  and  Syria  ...(Gjre  i.  SpoUiswoode) 
Meldram  (D.  S.),  Holland  and  the  Hollanders (Rlaokwood)    S/0 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BKLLES-LETTRKS. 

Bailey  (J.  0.),  Studies  in  Famous  Letters  (BurMuli) 

Wells  (A.),  Poems (Hodge  A  Co.)    6  0 

Greville  (M.  E.),  From  Veld  and  "  Street"  (Juta  k  Co.,  (^pe  Town)    1/0 

Istorum  (J.),  Henxl  Antipas (Keitan  Paol) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Rnbiiyit  of  Omar  Ebayy&m (Hacmillan)  net  IAS 

Dickens  (C.l,  Oliver  Twist.    Jvols (Dent)each  1/6 

Praser  (A.  (J.),  Philosophy  of  Theism  (Blackwoocl)  net  6/6 

Sheldon  (C.  M.),  The  Twentieth  Door;  Robert  Hardy's  Seven  Days 

(Ward.  Lock)  eMh  6d. 
Parkman  (P.),  The  Old  R^ime  in  Canada.    Part  Fourth:  France  and 
England  in  North  America.    Part  Fifth  :  Count  Frontenae  and  New 

France  under  Louis  XIV (Macmillan)  each,  net  8  8 

Grey  (H.),  A  Key  to  the  Waverley  Novels   (Sonnenschein)  »/6 

Hatton  (J.),  Three  Recruits  (Sampson  Ixnr)  0,6 

Alfred  Lord  Tenmteon.    A  Memoir.    By  His  Son.  (Macmillan)  10/6 

EDDOATIONAL. 
Keene  (C.  H.),  The  First  Oration  of  Cicero  Against  Cataline 

(Blackie  &  Son)  1/B 

HoUis  (A.  P.),  The  Contribution  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School  ...(tebister)  1/6 

Bray  (J.  W.),  A  History  of  English  Critical  Terms  (Isbister)  S/V 

Downie  (J.),  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton _ (Blackiel  I/O 

Cotterill  (H.  B.).  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  (Macmillan)  S/6 

Crawshaw  (W.  H.),  Diyden's  Palamon  and  Arrite   (Isbister)  1/0 

Wauchope  (O.  A.),  Confeesion  of  an  English  Opium-Kater   (labistar)  1/6 

MISCBLLANEOnS. 
Address  Delivered  by  Jamee  Stuart.  M.P.,  as  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's 

(Macmillaa)  net    VO 

Eversloy  (T.  F.),  The  Trinidad  Reviewer,  1899 (Robinson  Printing  Co.) 

Aflalo  <F.  (;.\  The  Cost  of  Sport  (Murmy)    8/0 

Theobald   F.  v.),  A  Text-Book  of  Agricultural  Zoology  (Blackwood)    S/S 

Harper  (J.  W.),  The  Foundations  of  Society  (Ward.  Lock)    S/O 

Dell  (R.  G.),  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Social  Question 

((^hoUo  Frees  Co.)  net    0/6 

Lubbock  (Sir  J.),  On  nuds  and  Stipules  „ (Kegan  Paol)    6/0 

The  Art  Portfolio.    Part  I (Simpkin)    1/0 

The  Xe\e  Pennti  Magatine , .(CaiaeUj 
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CATALOQUE8. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &      NOBGATB, 

IMPOETERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henri«tta  Htreat,  Covent  G&rdeD,  30,  South  Frederlok  St., 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Btreat,  Oxford. 


0ATAL0ODE8  pott  trea  on  application. 


w 


OREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  lupplied  on  moderate  terms. 
CATALOG  0E8  on  applioatlon. 


DDIiAV   *    00.,    W,    80H0    BQDAKIS. 


G 


AGENCY  rOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 

BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rcl  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C,  desire  to 
oall  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  A  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  PublisherB,  12,  Goutth  Square.  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.U.,  haveBpecially>built  Rotary  and  otberfast  Machines 
for  priuting  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  lor  fast  folding  and  covering  t),  16.  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  6B121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism.  London." 

RARE  and  OUT-OP -PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
wants.  408.  each  offeied  :  "  Keramic  Gallery,"  ia'2  ;  '"  Hudting 
Rfmiuiflcences,"  1843;  -Old  Paris,"  1878;  ''Endvmion,"  1818; 
"The  Germ,"  1860;  "Deer  Stalking,"  I83S;  "  Hamertou's 
Etching,"  18*>8  ;  "  Froude's  Short  Stmiies,"  4  vols.,  8vo  ;  "  Marco 
Polo,"  1875;  "  Sporting  AneodoteB,"  1826;  "Miser's  Laughter," 
3  vols.— llAKER'fl  GREAT  liUOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED. 
—Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  want  to 
Buy  Kiplinn's  "  Soldiers  Three."  1888,  at  £3,  List  of  Wants 
free.— Holland  Co.,  Book  Merohaats,  Birmingham. 


CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS Ciused  by  Collision,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehicles 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  season  only.  Prospectuses  post 
free  — iHpeniAL  Accidknt,  Live  Stock  and  Gknkral  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Lt<l.,  17,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  Agents 
wanted. 


The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  let,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  36. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
391)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S  '  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


ROYAL       INSTITUTION       of       GREAT 
BRITAIN.  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

CgyTBJfARY  rSAB  OF  THE  ROYAL  ItTSTlTUTlOlf, 

ima. 

liECTORE  ARRANGEMENTS  AJTER  EASTER.  1899. 
Lecture  Hour,  3  o'clocr  p.m. 

Professor  J.  OOSSAR  EWART.  M.D ,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Mistory.  EdiDburgh  DniverMity.— THREE 
LECTURES  on  "ZERRAS  and  ZEBRA  HYBRIDS,"  On 
TDESUAYS,  April  II,  18,  25. 

Professor  SILVANHS  P,  THOMPSON,  D.So,.  F.R8., 
M.R.r,  — TWO  LECTURES  (the  Tyndall  Lectures)  on 
■'ELECTRIC  EDDY-CURRENTS,"  On  TUESDAYS, 
May  2,  9, 

Professor  WILLIAM  J,  SOLLAS,  LL.D ,  D.Sc,  F.R.8., 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Palieontolotry,  Universitv  of  Oxford.— 
THKEE  LECTURES  on  "RECENT  ADVANCES  in 
GEOLOGY,"     On   TUESDAYS,  May  16.  23,  3('. 

Professor  DEWAR,  M.A..  LL,I).,  P.R.S.,  M,n,I„  Fullerian 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  K,I.-TIIHEE  LECTURES  on  "  TUB 
ATMOSPHERE,"    On  THURSDAYS,  April  13,  20,  27. 

LEWIS  P.  DAY'  Esq.— THREE  LECTURES  on  "EM- 
BROIDERY."   On  THUHShAYS,  May  4.  11,  18, 

Professor  L,  C,  MIALL,  F.R,S.,  Professor  of  Biology,  York- 
hire  College,— TWO  LECTURES  on  "WATER  WEEDS." 
On  THURSDAYS,  May  a,  June  1. 

LOUIS  DYER,  Esq,,  M.A,- THREE  LECTURES  on 
"  MACHIAVELLI,"    On  SATURDAYS,  April  15,  22,  29, 

W,  L.  BROWN.  Esq.,  L.R,C.P.,  L  R,C,S,-TWO  LECTURES 
on  "TO  ICELAND  in  SEARCH  of  HEALTH"  (with  Lan- 
tern Illustrations).    On  SATURDAYS,  May  6,  13, 

EDGAR  F.  JACCJUES,  Esq.— THREE  LECTURES  on 
"THE  MUSIC  of  INDIA  and  the  EAST,  and  its  INFLU- 
ENCE on  the  MU.SIC  of  EUROPE"  (with  Musical  Illuslra- 
tions).    On  Saturdays,  May  20  27.  June  3, 

Subscription  (to  Non-Members)  to  all  Courses  of  Lectures 
(extending  from  Christmas  to  Midsummer),  Two  Guineas. 
Tickets  issued  daily  at  the  Institution,  or  sent  by  post  ou 
receipt  of  Cheque  or  Post-Oilice  Order, 

Members  may  purchase  not  less  than  Three  Singlk  Lec- 
ture Tickets,  available  for  any  Afternom  Lecture,  fur  Half-a- 
Guinea. 

The  FRIDAY  EVENING  MEETINGS  will  be  rcsnmed  on 
APRIL  14th.  at  9  p.m.,  when  Professor  A,  W,  RIJCKER, 
F.R.S.,  will  give  a  MBCOOlse  on  "EARTH  CURRENTS  nod 
ELECIRIC  TRACTION,"  Sueoeeding  Discourses  will  probably 
be  given  by  Dr.  P,  W,  MOTT.  Professor  C,  A.  CARUS  WILSON, 
Dr.  W.  J.  KUSSELl.  Professor  THOMAS  PRESTON,  the 
Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  BRISTOL,  sir  WILLIAM 
MARTIN  CONWAY,  Mr.  H.  G,  WELLS,  and  other  gentlemen. 
To  these  Meetings  Members  and  their  Friends  only  are 
admitted. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Members  are  requested  to  apply 
to  the  Hecretahv.  When  proposed  they  aie  immediately 
admitted  to  all  the  Lectures,  to  the  Friday  Evening  Meetings, 
and  to  the  Library  and  Reading  Rooms ;  and  their  Families 
are  admitted  to  the  liectures  at  a  reduced  charge,  Pavmrnt : 
First  Y'ear,  Ten  Guineas ;  afterwards.  Five  Guineas  a  Year ;  or 
a  composition  of  Sixty  Guineas, 

OYAL    BBIiPAST    ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 

In  consequence  of  the  resign. tlon  of  the  present  Head  Master 
of  the  Mathematical  Department,  the  HEAD  MASTERSHIP 
of  this  Department  will  be  VACANT  on  Ist  July.  The 
minimum  salary  of  the  post  will  be  £250  per  annum,  and  the 
successlul  candidate  will  be  expected  to  erter  on  his  duties  on 
1st  September. 

Caudidates  are  reque8te<1  to  send  to  the  Secretart  their 
applications,  with  statement  of  age  and  copies  of  testimonials, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  20th  April, 


R 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE     of     SOUTH 
WALES  and  MONMOUTUSHIRE 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  a  LECTURESHIP 
in  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  tenable  for  three  .vearp,  at  a  salary 
of  £150.  The  Lecturer  will  also  bo  required  to  give  assistance 
in  the  Department  of  Philosopliy. 

ApDiioatiuus  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  ir  before 
Tuesday.  April  25th.  1899,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained- 

J.  AUSTIN  JENKINS.  B  A.. 

„   ,        .  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

University  College,  Cardiff,  March  2nd,  J899. 

rjNIVERSITY     COLLEGE    of     SOUTH 
\U  AVALE8  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROPESSOB- 
SHIP  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  be  gent  on  or  before 
Tuesday.  April  2ath,  1899,  to  the  undersigneil.  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.  AUSTIN  JENKINS,  B.A., 

„   .  Secretary  aud  Raglstrar. 

University  College.  Cardiff, 
February  iGtb.  1899. 

ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE. Coopers  Hill,  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
emnloyment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
4<t  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1M99.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition.  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
iraphs  Department,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretaby.  at  College. 

r  ITERARY     RESEARCH.  — A    Gentleman, 

1—^  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
learch,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
ludertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —  Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  B^Furnival  Street,  London,  F..a 

TYPE-WRITING.  — Authors'    MS.    or    Cor- 
resi)ondence  quickly  and  accurately  type-written.    Strict 
sec  ecy.— J.  Youwii.  Rough  Hey,  Lamack.  near  Blackburn. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly   and    accurately  ! 
done.     lod.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references.   ' 
Multi-Copies.- Address,  Mies  E.  M„  18,  Mortimer  Creecent.  N.  W. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  COURT,  LONDON.  W.,  REOPENED  for  LENT 
TERM,  1899,  on  TUESDAY,  January  17th.  Applications  for 
Admisniou  to  be  made  to  the  Head  Muter.  Mr.  J.  Bewbheb, 
M.A,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  -il  Paulines  gained  Bcholarshipl 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admls- 
siou  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  open  ^cholarshipB  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898,  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificat*.  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  oeut.  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  successes  had 
received  their  early  education  at  Colet  Court. 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTION'S  for  3  Monthe,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAE  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospeotusea  of  Terms  free  ou  application. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).    Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIHTHDAT    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30   to   34,   NEW   OXFORD    STREET; 

241,   Brompton    Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Queen   Victoria 

Street,  B.C.,  London; 

And  at  10-12,  Baiton  Arcade.  Majtchkbtis. 

ESTABLISHED    I8B1. 

BIEKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini, 
vum  monthly  balancee,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purciiaaea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER   MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

FOR   FIVE  SHlLLtNOS  PER  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  partioulnri,  post  free 
TBANOIB  RAVENBOROFT.  Manager. 

An  American  Transport 
in  the  Crimean  War. 


By   Capt.   CODMAN, 

This  work  is  particularly  interesting 
to  students  of  naval  warfare.  "  Capt. 
Codmau  relates  hid  experiences  of  an 
American  (Jhartered  Transport  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  Crimean  War  is 
the  connecting  link  between  old  and 
modern  methods  of  warfare." 


Frontispiece.    198  pp.    Price  3s.  6d. 
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BARRACK  ROOM  BALLADS.    By  Rudyard  Kipling.    Fifty-third  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  68. 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS.    By  Rudyard  Kipling.    Forty-sixth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  68.    


ROUND  the  WORLD  on  a  WHEEL.     By  John  Foster  Fraser.    With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6«. 

Thn  iiaiTiitivo  of  n  Inc.vclo  riiln  ri(fht  round  tho  world,  which  covciwl  over  lO.iKXi  mlleH  «iid  occiipiod  771  days.    Tho  b<«.U  in  full  cf  »<lvnnliiro  anil  Inrlitent,  »t»d 
coiitninn  an  much  matter  rh  the  ordinary  book  of  travel  publialiofl  at  nix  ttiiiea  the  price. 

"  A  very  entertainluK  Ixxik  of  tmvel,"— Spectator.  "  A  lightaoma  and  ontcrtaininit  nairmtiTe :  irreniiitibly  humoroa*."— />aM»  Mau. 

"  The  utory  is  told  with  delightful  gaiety,  hnraour,  and  criiipne»«.    There  ha»  rarely  appeared  a  more  intereatinK  tale  of  modern  tnYtV—Seoltmau. 

"A  narrative  of  remarkable  experiences,  written  with  frreal  apirit  and  unvarying  good  hnmour."— Olofjow  lltrald. 

"A  fresh,  unconventional,  and  faHCiuatin^'  \m\oV."— World. 
^Of  intense  interest  to  alj^cvelists,  but  interestinir  for  other  than  cycling  m*tcm»."— Pall  Hall  Oaztlle. 

(niKAl'ER  AND  RKVI8KD  KlUTION  OF  "AN    IMMORTAL  STORY." 

CHITRAL :  the  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    By  Sir  0.  S.  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.    With  numerous  Illustrations 

and  a  Map.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  lOs.  (id. 
"  The  noble  record  of  a  noble  achievement."— Spdc^otoc.                  "  Faaolnatiog  a»  Sir  Waller  Scott."— Doi/y  Ttlearapk.   _ 
"More  tlirilling,  more  picjuant,  and  moro  liumau  than  any  novel."— AVwcoiiWa  ChronieU.                  "  Singularly  delightful."— OlfttffOw  Btrald. 
^Quick  vviih  heroism."— Oaf  foot.  _  "A  noble  story,  nobly  told."- fwite*. ^akee^one^hold  one^a  breath." -jVuKit.  

THE  BOOK  of  JOB.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  B.  0  S.  Gibson,  DJ).,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

Eeroy  Svo,  On. '.»  A  Prospectut  qf  the  Seriet  $mt  on  applieation. [Oxfoiin }^o»m i ht taiaa. 

A  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.    Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 

D.O.L.,  LL.n,,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.     Fully  Illustrated.    8  vola.,  crown  Svo,  Bs.  each. 

yol.  IV.    EGYPT  UNDER  the  PTOLEMIES.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. |        Vol.  V.    EGYPT  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.    J.  O.  Milne. 

EVA6RIUS.    Edited  by  Prof  Leon  Parmentier,  of  Liege,  and  M.  Bidez,  of  Gand.    Demy  Bvo,  lOs.  6d.  net. 
PSELLUS  (Historia).    Edited  by  C.  Sathas.    Demy  Bvo,  168.  net  [BrrA«n»i  tixw. 

•,*  A  Pronp'ctuM  qf  the  Sarieg  tumt  on  applieatfon, 

ANNALS  of  SHREWSBURY  SCHOOli.    By  G.  W.  Fisher,  M. A.,  late  Assistant  Master.    With  numerous 

111  u  strati  on  s.     Doniy  8vo,  lOa.  Cd. _   _    _ f  ^Aor^Jy. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  theHISTORY  of  the  CREEDS.   By  A.  E.  Burn,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 

of  Lichfield.    Domy  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  [Uaitdbooks  or  Taioujor. 

"  This  book  may  bo  expected  to  hold  its  place  as  nn  authority  on  the  Bubjeot/'— Spectator. 

"  It  i*i  an  able  and  learned  treatise,  and  contains  a  mass  of  information  which  will  be  most  nsefnl  to  eoholan." — Qlatffow  Herald. 
•»•  A  ProspecUui  of  the  Series  sent  nn  application. 

LYRA  INNOGENTIUM.     By  John  Keble.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 

Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ojiford.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2e.  ;  leather,  28. 6d.  not.  [Libiart  oh  Divotios. 

This  edition  is  edited  on  the  same  scale  as  "  The  Christian  Year  "    Dr.  Lock  has  oorrecl«d  the  printe<l  tax' by  collating  it  with  tno  MS.  in  the  Keble  College 
Library,  and  has  added  an  Iniroductiou  and  an  analysis  and  explanatory  notes  to  each  of  the  moro  difHcult  poenzs. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  of  BOOK  KEEPING  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY.    With  Worked  Examples  and  numerous 

Examination  Papers.     By  J.  B.  B.  M'ALLEN,  M.A.  (Lo;»d.),  Assistant  Master  in  the  Liveroool  College  Middle  School.    Crown  Svo,  tm. 

*.*  A  Prospectat  of  the  Series  sent  on  npplieaiinn. [CoMniictiL  8«e»i«. 

FICTION. 

SECOND    EDITION    NOW    READY. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.    By  Robert  Barr.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  A  vivid  story,  full  of  aninmlion."— WorW.  "  Delightful  and  entertaining."- Jfominfli.  "  Delightful,  fresh,  and  original."— Z>(ii7»  ChronieU. 

"  Thrilling  and  brilliant." — Critic.  "  Of  fascinating  interest." — Scotsman.  "Brilliantly  breathless." — Star. 

"  Such  a  tale  as  Mr.  Barr's  would  over  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Of  these  mediipval  romances,  which  are  now  gaining  gn)und,  '  The  Coontasa  Tekla'  ia  the 
very  Iwst  we  have  seen.  Tekla  is  a  very  happy  Qgure,  and  wears  the  proper  virginal  airs.  The  story  ia  written  in  clear,  good  English  and  a  pictureaqne,  moving 
8tylc."-J'a(i  Mall  Gixzcite. 

SECOND    EDITION    NOW     READY. 

THE  CAPSINA.    By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  "  Dodo."    With  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood.    Crown 

8vo,  Cs.  "  The  story  moves  through  an  atmosphere  of  heroism  and  adventure."— ifancAMfer  Ouardion. 

THE  AMATEUR  CRACKSMAN.    By  E.  W.  Hornung,  Author  of  "  Young  Blood."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  A  clever,  strong,  and  interesting  volume."— .Scof»>na«.  "  This  audacioasly  entertaining  volume."— Specfo^o;-. 

RACHEL     By  Jane  Helen  Findlater,  Author  of  "  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SECOND    EDITION    IN    THE    PRESS. 

BETTY  MUSGRAVE.    By  Mary  Findlater,  Author  of  "  Over  the  Hills."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  Mrs.  Trcvoae  is  nn  exiuisitoly  humorous  character A  most  touching  n'MTy  ."—Spectator.  "  Miss  Mary  Findlater  writes  powjrtally." — Da'lg  XaB. 

"  Hetty  is  nii  attractive  ligure,  painted  with  care.    There  is  a  good  dial  of  clever  and  amusing  description."— ifani'/i«»(«r  Ouardian. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  Marshall  Saunders.  Crown  Svo,  63.  A  Romantic  Story  of  Acadie.  {.skoHh. 
TALES  of  NORTHUMBRIA.    By  Howard  Pease.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  isharih. 

ANNE  MAULEVERER.  By  Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iota),  Author  of  "  The  Yellow  Aster."  Crown  Svo,  6s.  [«»<«•«,. 
ADRIAN  ROME.  By  E.  Dowson  and  A.  Moore,  Authors  of  "A  Comedy  of  Masks."  Crown  Svo,  6s.  \.sh-,rtit. 
LONE  PINE.    By  R.  B.  Townshend.     Crown  Svo,  6s 

"  It  is  full  of  incident  and  odventnre.    The  great  fight  is  as  thrilling  a  bit  of  fighting  aa  we  have  read  for  many  a  At.j." —Speaker. 

"  Marked  by  sirengtti  admirably  restrained,  and  characterisation  firm  and  true.    Tlie  tale  is  alive  with  a  humour  tba*.  ia  a^  anpremeiitatod  %i  It  \%  aoommon." 
"  The  volume  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  clever  writer  and  of  an  educate<l  and  experienced  traveller."-*-^fA«n/eHiN.  World. 

*'  The  author  has  the  artist's  insight  and  the  artist's  touch." — Literary  Horfd. 

THE  PATHS  of  the  PRUDENT.    By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author  of  "  When  Charles  I.  was  King."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  The  ktory  has  a  curious  fascination  for  the  reader,  and  the  theme  and  character  are  handled  with  rare  abiUty."— Scof^nuM. 

"Dorinthia  is  charming.    The  story  is  told  with  great  humour."— i*aIJ  Mall  Oazette, 

"An  excellently  well-told  stoi-y,  and  the  reader's  interest  is  perfectly  sustained  to  the  very  enA."— Punch. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAPPENED.     By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  All  the  stori,  s  are  delightful." — Scotsman. 

"  'J  he  dirtinctinn  whiih  Irelongs  to  these  stories  is  not  of  plot  merely.  It  is  due  in  part  to  a  merry  aense  of  hnmoor,  and  in  parts  to  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
painting  interiors  and  for  bringing  a  fully  detai :ed  picture  before  the  eje."— 0(mi»tr»  Life, 
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NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

A     MEMOIR. 
By  HIS  SON. 

With  Portrait  and  lUnBtrations. 
In  1  vol.,  extra  crown  8vo,  lOs.  net. 


JOHN    LANE'S    LIST. 


NOW  READY. 


NEW  BOOK  by  Miss  MARY  KINGSLEY. 

West  African  Studies. 

By  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

With  lUnstrations  and  Maps.  8vo,  21s.  net. 
Timet— "MisR  Kingsley  has  written  a  really 
amusing  book,  but  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  written 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  and  instructive  books  on 
the  problems  of  tropical  Africa  ever  given  to  the 
public a  fascinating  ami  instructive  volume^ 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 

the  Astronomer  Poet  of  Persia.  Rendered  mto 
English  Verse  by  EDWARD  riTZGERALD. 
Pott  8vo,  2b.  6d.  net.    [Goldes  Treasuey  Series. 

LATEST  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  68.  each. 

OFF  the  HIGH  ROAD :  the  Story 

of  ft  Summer.    By  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE,  Author 
of  "  Young  Denys,"  "  In  the  Lion's  Mouth,"  &c. 
Athenaum.—"  A  pleasant  tale." 

THE   TREASURY-OFFICER'S 

WOOING.     By  CECIL  LOWIS. 
Spectator. — "Mr.  Lewis's  story  is  pleasant  to  rend 
in  more  senses  than  one.    It  is  not  only  clover  and 
wholesome,  taut  printed  in  a  type  so  large  and  clear  iis 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  thickness  of  the  volume." 

ONE  of  the  GRENVILLES.    By 

S.  R.  LYSAGHT,  Author  of  "  The  Marplot." 
Daily  Telegraph.—"  Since  he  wrote  '  The  Mnrplot ' 
Mr.  Lysaght  has  degenerated  neither  in  freshness, 
originalily,  nor  sense  of  humour It  is  a  consider- 
able iribuie  to  Mr.  Lysaght's  book  to  say  that  it  is 
bound  to  be  discussed  by  anyone  who  reads  it,  and 
whatever  the  venlict  of  the  reader  may  be,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  interested  and  attracted.' ' 

Macmillan's  3s.6il.  Series.— iV«i»  Vols. 

BY    ROLF    BOLDREWOOD. 

MY  RUN   HOME. 

Athencenm.—"  U  has  many  of  the  best  qualities  of 
Whyte-Melville,  the  breezy  freshness  and  vigour  of 
Frank  Smedley,  with  the  dash  and  something  of  the 
abandon  of  Lever." 

OLD   MELBOURNE  MEMORIES. 

National  Observer.—"  His  book  deserves  to  b6rea<l 
in  England  with  as  much  appreciation  as  it  has 
already  gained  in  the  country  ot  its  birth." 

New  and  Cheaper  Editions  Now  Ready. 
BY  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD. 

Crown  8vo,  green  cloth,  2s. ;  scarlet  cloth,  2s.  ed.  each. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Fifth  Series. 

Fifteenth  Thousand. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.  Fourth  Series. 

Fifteenth  Thousand. 

THE  UNHOLY  WISH.    Fifteenth 

Thousmd. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

Is.-  Contents  of  No.  461,  for  APRIL,  1899. 

1.  THE    GAME   and   the    CANDLB.      By  Rhoda 

Broughton.    Chaps.  10-12. 

2.  IN  VIENNA,  in  the  MAD  YEAR  of  '48. 

3.  WAITING. 

4    ALEXANDER  POUSHKIN. 

6.  THE  SHOWMAN. 

8.  LONDON  DOCTORS  and  their  WORK. 

7.  THE   EARLIER  LETTERS  of   H0R4CE  WAL- 

POLE. 

8.  NOTHING  to  LOSE. 

9.  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

10.  YOUNG  APRIL.     By  EsEBTOif  Castle.    Chaps. 
26-29. 

MACMILLAN  k  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PROFESSOR    HIERONIMUS  :    a 

Novel.    By  AMALIE  SKRAM.    6s. 

GREY     WEATHER.      By     John 

BUCHAN,  Author  of  "  John  Burnet  of  Bams."  68. 
THIRD  EDITION,  68. 

THE      CALIFORNIANS.      By 

GERTRUDE  ATUBRTON,  Author  of  "Patience 
Sparhawk."  ,       ,  .     .    ^  .,      , 

"  Jler  ?■<!»  i)MU,n-«  fairly  estalhthes  ker  daim  to  be  conmlered 
aameoftke  mitt  vWid  and  entertaimna  mUrpretem  o/tlu  ctmi- 
vUx  char .  clerislici  of  American  wovianluKii . .. .  It  would  be  td^ 
to  deny  the  briUiancy  of  Us  rxrtraUure,  or  the  htinwur  and  fresh- 
nttsofitiiialoaue...  This  pouierful  and  ongmal  novel. 

spectator. 
SECOND  EDITION,  6s. 

A  CELIBATE'S  WIFE:  a  Novel. 

By  HERBERT  PLOWERDEW. 
"  One  word  must  be  said  about  the  *  Tom  Tits,'  Angela  8  tunn 
viaiden  aunts.    The  two  little  old  ladies  might  figure  in  one  of 
Dickens's  bmks,  and  suffer  hardly  at  all  by  comparuon  Kith 
CharUy  Pecksniff:' -iis-iis  Telegraph. 

SECOND  EDITION,  6s. 

IDOLS.    By  W.  J.  Locke,  Author 

of  "  Derelicts." 
**  A  book  to  be  read  and  to  be  rewMmbereJ."— Truth. 
"  Oneof  the  very  few  distinguished  novels  of  t'te  season. 

Daily  Mail. 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  "THE  GOLDEN  AGE." 

DREAM    DAYS.      Eight    New 

"Golden  Age"  Stories.  By  KENNETH 
GRAHAME.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d .  net. 

^Second  Edition. 
"  In  '  Dream  Days' we  are  conscious  of  the  same  magic  touch 
which  charmrd  10  in  '  The  Oolden  Age.'  There  it  a  vuigic  m  all 
the  sketches,  but  it  is  perhaps  in  '  Its  Walla  were  as  of  Jasper  — 
ihe  beautiful  title  ofabeautiful  star;/— that  Mr.  Qraliame  stands 
confessed  as  a  veritable  wizard."— Literature. 
"  Happy  Mr.  Grahame !  who  can  weave  romances  tfi  icell. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  L'aily  TeleBraph. 

PART  III.  READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 

SEI.BORNE.  By  GILBERT  WHITE.  Edited 
by  GRANT  ALLEN.  With  upwards  of  200  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  New.  To  be  issued  in 
Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  "  Walton's 
Compleat  Angler."  Demy  4to,  Is.  6d.  net. 
Prospectux  showing  type,  paper,  and  specimen 
illustrations,  post  free  on  application. 

THE  EARLY  WORK  of  AUBREY 

BEARDSLEY.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
H.  C.  MARILLIER.  With  upwards  of  l60 
Designs,  many  hitherto  unpublished,  640  pages, 
bound  in  white  buckram,  3l8.  ed.  net. 

Also  a  Japanese  Vellum  Edition  of  lOO  copies 
for  England  and  America  at  03«.  net. 
i'rospectus  post  free  on  application, 

POEMS.     By  A.    Bernard   Miall. 

Crovvu  8vo,  5s.  net. 

POEMS  of  EMILE  VERHAEREN. 

Selected  and  rendered  into  Engli.^'li  by  ALMA 
STKBTTKLL.    Pott  4to,  68.  net. 

THE     COLLECTED     POEMS     of 

Wl  LLIAM  WATSON.  With  Portrait  by  Edmund 
H.  New.    Crown 8vo,  7s.  6d. net.    [Third  Edition. 

THB  SEQUEL  TO  "AYLWIN." 

THE    COMING  of  LOVE  :  Rhona 

Boswell's  Story,  and  other  Poems.  By 
THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON,  Autnor  of 
"Ajlwin."   Crown  8vo,  6s.  net.    [Fourth  Edition. 

PAN  and  the  YOUNG  SHEPHERD 

a  Pastoral.  By  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  Author 
of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

[Second  Edition. 

THE    SPIRIT    of    PLACE,    and 

other  Es-says.  By  ALICE  MBYNELL.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE   LAST  BALLAD,  and  other 

Poems.  By  JOHN  DAVIDSON.  Fcap.  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  net. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  21a. 

HISTORICAL  INTRO- 
DUCTION to  the  PRIVATE 
LAW  of  ROME. 

By  the  late  JAMES  MUIRHEAD,  LL.D., 

ProtesBorof  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 

SECOHn  Edition. 

Revised  and  Edited  by  HENRY  GOUDY,  LL.D., 

Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Oxford. 
"No  better  authority  could  have  been  found  to 
bring  the  late  Dr.  Mnirhead's  work  up  to  date,  and 
Dr.  Goudy  has  supplemented  the  author's  notes  with 
references  to  the  most  recent  researches.  This  elaborate 
'  Historical  Introduction  to  tbe  Private  Law  of  Rome ' 
needs  no  words  of  commendation  to  students,  who  wdll 
find  in  it  a  most  exhaustive  study." 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE    LAST    LINK. 

Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Descent  of  Man. 
By  ERNST  HAECKBL  (Jena). 
With  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches  by 
HANS  GADOW,  F.R.S.  (Cambridge). 
Secowd  Edition,  with  Glossary. 
"  This  admirable  synopsis  of  the  most  intercstinif 
question  in  biological  science  will  be  specially  wel- 
comed by  those  who  have  neither  lime  nor  patience  to 
grapple  with   the   enormous   literature    treating   of 
evolution." — Literature. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  68. 

A  PRISONER  OF  FRANCE. 

Being  the  Reminiscences  of 
The  late  Capt.  CHARLES  BOOTH  BY,  R.B. 
"We  cordially  recommend  this  charming   bit  of 
autobiography."— I>oJZ»  News. 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  young  soldiers,  for  it 
is  a  manual  of  soldierly  kindness  and  fine  humanity." 

Vanity  Fair,^ 


Crown  8to,  cloth,  price  68. 

THE  MORMON  PROPHET. 

By  LILY  DOUGALL,  Author  of  "A  Dozen  Ways 
of  Love,"  "  Beggars  All,"  &c. 

"  A  striking  treatment  of  a  subject  in  itself  almost 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  constitutes  a  notable  addition 
to  the  literary  achievements  of  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Canadian  novelists."— Gtosffow  Herald. 

"  Miss  Dougall  has  handled  a  difficult  theme  with 
conspicuous  delicacy ;  the  most  sordid  details  of  the 
narrative  are  redeemed  by  the  glamour  of  her  style ; 
her  analysis  of  tie  strangely  mixed  character  of  the 
prophet  18  remarkalile  for  its  detachment  and  im- 
partiality ;  while  in  Susannah  Halsey  she  has  given 
us  a  really  beautiful  study  of  nobly  compassionate 
womanhood.  We  certainly  know  of  no  more  illumi- 
native commentary  on  the  rise  of  this  extraordinary 
sect  than  is  furnished  by  Miss  Dougall's  novel." 

Spectator, 


READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

ESSAYS    in    MODERNITY.      By 

FRANCIS    ADAMS,    Author   of    "  A    Child   of 
the  Age."    Crown  8vo,  5s,  not. 

MORE.      By    Max    Beerbohm. 

Sq.  IGmo,  48.  6d.  net. 

THE   MANDATE:  a  Novel.      By 

T.  BARON  RUSSELL,  Author  of  "A  Guardian 
of  the  Poor."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 

COUSIN  IVO.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

SIDGWICK    (Mrs.  Asdeew  Dean),    Author   of 
"Mrs.    Finch -Brassey,"    "A   Woman    with  a 
Future,"  "  The  Grasshoppers,"  &c. 
"We   have   seldom   seen   a   more   sparkling  and 
vivacious  story."— -dierdeeM  Free  fress. 

"It  is  »n  admirable  book  and  we  cordially  com- 
mend it." — The  Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Every  character  stands  out  as  a  living  person- 
ality."—TAe  World. 
"  A  most  exhilarating  and  exciting  romance. ' 

The  Spectator. 
"  There  are  brightness  and  romance  in  every  page." 
The  Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  rounded  edges,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

WHO'S    WHO,    1899.     An 

Annual  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  over 
8,000  Biographies. 
"  Nearly  a  score  of  other  novel  features  add  to  the 
valueof  this  indispensalile  book  of  reference."— fwwcft. 
^Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2.-;.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S 

YEAR-BOOK  and   DIRECTORY,   18B9.     Edited 

by  EMILY   JANES,  Secretary  to  tlie  National 

Union  of  Women  Workers  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.     First  Year  of  New   Issue.      Revised, 

Enlarged,  and  entirely  Remodelled. 

"  Should  be  welcomed  as  an  indispensable  work  of 

reference  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 

multifarious  ptiases  of  women's  work  and  interests. 

Altogether  in  its  present  form  the  'Year-Book 

well  deserves  i.o  rank  as  '  The  Woman's  Whitaker. 

The  Times. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

"We  are  glad  to  observe  the  sound  and  eloquent  letter 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  Poet  Laureate,  haa  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  Hay,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  on  the 
subject  of  international  copyright.  Whether  it  will  bear 
fruit  remains  to  bo  seen,  but  such  temperate  and  courteous 
pleas  for  the  necessity  of  a  better  understanding  are  the 
best  form  of  attack. 


Mk.  J.  r.  NisBET,  who  died  the  other  day,  after  a  long 
and  wasting  illness,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  was  a  man 
the  little  world  of  letters  could  iU  afford  to  lose.     A  hard- 
headed,  shrewd,  kindly  Scotsman,  of  powerful  physique 
and  brilliant  parts,  he  was  yet  the  most  modest  of  men. 
He  had  few  enthusiasms,  his  life  was  devoted  to  work, 
the  work  of  daily  and  weekly  journalism  (he  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  Academy  staff),   and  it  left   him   scant 
leisure  for  authorship.     No  book  stands  to  his  name  the 
matter  of  wliich  had  not  first  served  journalistic  purposes. 
His  fame  rests  on  The  Insanity  of  Genius.     But  he  wielded 
a  power,  personal  and  direct,  which  is  not  given  to  many 
journalists  :  we  refer  to  the  philosophical  and  sociological 
article  that  he  wrote  each  week  in  the  Referee  called  "Our 
Handbook."    Appealing  to  a  wide  public,  whose  occupa- 
tions and  pleasures  do  not  leave  them  much  time  for 
reading,  these  lay  sermons  by  a  man  who  had  Uved  and 
thought,  and  remained,  by  choice,  in  the  crowd,  had  an 
influence  in  moulding  thought  and  encouraging  a  right  and 
sane  view  of  the  problems  of  the  day  that  entitled  him  to 
be  indeed  weU  proud  of  his  life's  work.     He  wrote  that 
article  for  many  years.      Strange  as   it  may  sound,  his 
weekly  sermon  seemed  to  faU  naturaUy  into  its  place  in 
the  columns  of  a   Sunday  sporting  paper,   even  such  a 
sentence    as  this:    "Death    is  but    the  transition    from 
material  existence  to  the  first  grade  of  spirit  life  "  which 
occurred  in  a  "  Handbook  "  article  some  years  ago,  an.l 
formed  the  present  writer's  introduction  to  J.  F.  N.     He 
lived  till  lately  high  up  in  Staple  Inn.     That  small  green 
place  is  lonelier  without  him. 


Mr.  Nisbet  left  a  work  in  manuscript  which  Mr.  Grant 
Eichards  will  shortly  pubUsh  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Human 
Machine  :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Divinity  of  Human  Faculty  in 
tts  Beanngs    upon    Social    Life,    Religion,   Education,    and 


Mb.  Swinburne  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a 
poet  of  the  people,  however  Eepublican  his  sentiments 
may  once  have  been.  During  the  present  week,  however, 
which  has  seen  the  celebration  of  his  sixty-second  birthday, 
Mr.  bwinbume's  description  of  the  Casket  Eocks  has  been 


quoted  in  many  papers  in  connexion  with  the  unhappy 
foundering  of  the  Stella.  The  Telegraph',  paragraph 
apropos  his  birthday  cannot  be  considered  particularly 
happy.  "  Some  of  his  smart  epigrammatic  utterances  on 
famous  contemporaries  have  delighted  London  with  their 
biting  wit,"  says  our  contemporary.  We  doubt  if  delight 
is  quite  the  emotion  that  has  been  aroused,  or  if  smart 
is  quite  a  suitable  epithet. 

TiiE  Sunday  Daily  Telegraph,  which  begins  on  April  9, 
promises  reading  not  only  for  the  million,  but  also  for  the 
connoisseur,  for  among  the  contributors  of  regular  series 
will  be  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  under  the  heading,  "  Visitors 
from  the  Shades."  The  news  is  good.  Any  return  to  the 
manner  of  The  New  Lucian  will  be  welcome.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney  is  down  for  an  antithetical  series,  "  Dialogues  of 
the  Day," 


The  article  on  "  Stepping-Tones "  which  we  printed 
last  week  has  excited  comment  near  and  far,  the  author's 
confusion  of  the  words  moon  and  month  having  been  cor- 
rected by  a  score  and  more  of  critics.  We  cannot,  however, 
regret  having  let  it  stand,  for  it  has  produced  an  excellent 
article  on  schi-smatic  words  and  Tennyson's  genius,  by 
"  A  .M.,"  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oaiettt. 


We  had  some  doubts  last  week,  in  setting  the  prize 
competition,  whether  it  was  wise  to  expect  our 
readers  to  give  up  any  time  at  Easter  to  translating  a 
French  song  into  English.  But  our  fears  were  quite 
groundless.  It  was  evidently  no  hardship  whatever,  for  no 
fewer  than  seventy-seven  replies  have  reached  us.  Pro- 
fessional literary  men  and  women  form  a  strong  numerical 
body ;  but  the  amateurs  run  them  very  hard,  not  only  in 
numbers,  but  in  quality. 


The  Prize  Winner  this  week,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  Miss  Nora  Hopper.  Miss  Hopper  may  be  said  to 
belong  rather  to  the  ranks  of  the  professional  than  the 
amateur  poets.  Her  sweet  and  simple  lyrics  are  well 
known,  especially  by  those  readers  of  modem  poetry  who 
also  love  the  open  air.  Miss  Hopper  is  just  now  con- 
tributing a  charming  series  of  poems  on  the  months  to  the 
Westminster  OautU,  and  her  hand  is  often  to  be  detected 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Oa%ett«. 


On  the  14th  will  be  published  the  first  number  of  Th« 
London  Letter,  a  sixpenny  weekly  paper  devoted  to  British 
interests  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  Greater  Britain  is  to 
have  its  organ.  Mr.  Algernon  Locker,  the  late  editor  of 
the  Morning  Post,  and  Mr.  Stafford  Eansome  will  be 
associated  in  the  production  of  the  paper,  to  which  we 
look  forward  with  great  interest, 
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TuEBDAY  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Someone  with  kindly  and  touching  thoughtf  ill- 
ness visited  the  grave  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
Church  and  laid  Upon  it  a  bunch  of  white  flowers  and 
laurel  leaves,  attached  to  which  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "To  the  immortal  memorj'  of  one  of  Ireland's  most 
gifted  sons,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  '  who  wrote  like  an  angel.' 
From  an  old  admirer  of  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  and  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Temple,  April  4,  1899." 


The  attitude  of  the  devotee  who  performed  this  graceful 
act  is  a  pleasant  antidote  to  the  view  of  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field taken  by  a  recent  contributor  to  the  Academy,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  eloquent  in  the  classic's  dispraise. 
He  was  not,  however,  the  first  to  make  the  attack.  Mark 
Twain,  whose  literary  tastes  are  sometimes  bewildering, 
once  exposed  Goldsmith's  idyll  to  a  withering  fire  from 
his  iron  batteries.  The  end  of  his  indictment  was  this 
sentence  :  "  There  is  not  a  sincere  line  in  it — not  a  character 
that  invites  respect."  Such  declarations  of  independence 
are  interesting  and  in  some  cases  salutary,  for  they  may  cause 
others  to  examine  the  genuineness  of  their  own  literary 
tastes  ;  but  Goldsmith  can  withstand  them. 


M.  Zola's  friends  and  the  friends  of  justice  and  courage 
have  behaved  admirably  over  his  expulsion  from  the  French 
Cycling  Tourists'  Club.  Owing  to  the  loss  by  resignation 
of  influential  members  who  declined  to  be  associated  in 
any  way  with  the  champion  of  Dreyfus,  the  authorities  of 
the  Club  struck  M.  Zola's  name  from  the  roll.  At  first 
nothing  happened,  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  end  were 
gained.  And  then  came  a  great  shoal  of  resignations, 
which  is  being  augmented  every  day,  from  other  members 
who  wish  to  protest  against  this  treatment  of  a  courageous 
man.    It  looks  now  as  if  the  Club  might  cease  to  be. 


M.  Zola's  new  novel,  FecondiU — or  Fruitfulness,  as  it 
will  be  called  in  England — is  now  finished.  May  10  is  the 
date  fixed  for  its  opening  in  the  Paris  Aurore,  and  October  1 
for  its  appearance  in  volume  form  simultaneously  in  French, 
English,  German,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
The  novel  is  the  first  of  a  new  series,  which  will  continue 
with  "  AVork,"  "Truth,"  and  "Justice.  M.  Zola's  aim  in 
FecondiU  is  to  bring  before  French  parents,  who  need  the 
lesson,  the  benefit  of  larger  families. 


If,  when  Mr.  Kipling  resumes  active  work  again 
(for  we  do  not  count  the  revision  of  his  travel  letters, 
on  which  he  is  now  engaged,  active  work),  he  takes 
half  the  hints  as  to  his  development  that  have  been 
thrown  out,  he  wiU  have  no  time  for  anything  but  writing 
for  many  years.  He  is  to  write  for  the  stage  ;  he  is  to  set 
about  his  great  novel ;  he  is  to  study  this  phase  of  life 
and  that.  The  latest  suggestion  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  on  British  industry  and  foreign  competition. 
Says  the  writer  (Mr.  Pilditch) :  "  The  last  generation  of 
middle-class  Englishmen  who  read  and  thought  were 
brought  up  on  the  creed  of  Carlyle  and  Kingsley,  and 
many  of  them  saw  dignity  in  the  hard  work  and  strict 
performance  of  duties  taught  by  those  writers,  to  whose 


influence  some  of  our  commercial  prosperity  was  due.  To- 
day Mr.  Kipling  is  teaching  us  the  lesson  of  strenuous- 
ness.  His  illustrations,  however,  are  drawn  from  the 
career 'of  the  soldier  and  sailor  and  the  administrator  of 
subject  races,  and  hardly  bear  a  direct  message  to  the  man 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Perhaps,  when  he  has 
recovered  from  his  present  illness,  he  will  discover  for  us 
that  the  administrators  of  our  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial firms  and  the  commercial  traveller  are  not  necessarily 
condemned  to  a  barren  materialism,  but  that  there  is  a 
fertile  world  of  ideas  in  which  they  may  live  their  lives 
not  without  advantage  to  themselves,  and  with  decided 
advantage  to  the  race  of  which  they  form  so  large  a  part." 


Me.  G.  S.  Layaed,  who  is  authorised  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Mrs  Lynn  Linton  to  write  her  biography,  will 
deem  it  a  great  favour  if  owners  of  letters,  newspaper 
cuttings,  portraits,  and  any  other  documents  or  illustrations 
germane  to  the  subject,  will  forward  them  to  him  at 
Lorraine  Cottage,  Malvern.  Every  care  will  be  taken  of 
them,  and  they  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  they  are  done 
with.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  he  wLU  also  welcome 
any  personal  reminiscences  that  may  suggest  themselves  to 
our  readers. 


If  it  is  cause  for  pride  in  an  author  to  figure  as  a 
model  of  style  in  a  work  on  grammar,  then  Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Giinther  is  the  means  of  making  many  English  writers 
proud.  In  the  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Grammar 
for  the  Use  of  Dutch  Students,  which  he  has  just  produced 
(Groningen:  Z.  B.  Walters,  1899),  he  cites  examples  from 
the  writings  of  many  contemporary  authors  who  are  in 
their  own  country  read  as  a  rule  more  for  their  matter 
than  their  manner.  Yet  just  as  M.  Jourdain  achieved  prose 
without  knowing  it,  so  may  the  most  rapid  deviser  of 
sentences  achieve  sufficient  accuracy  whereby  to  teach  the 
aspiring  youth  of  HoUand.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  Mr. 
Giinther's  favourite  English  author;  and  next  comes, 
perhaps,  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Here,  for  example,  is  proof 
sufficient  that  several  verbs  may  be  used  in  a  reflexive 
sense  without  having  the  reflexive  pronoun  expressed : 

'Ke  surrendered  himself  in  a  blind  sort  of  fashion. 

Black. 
Thurstan  surrendered  and  went  into  banishment. 

Freeman. 
I  mm}ed  from  hiding-place  to  hiding-place. — Stevenson. 
Her  eyes  fi/led  with  tears. — -G.  Moore. 
Augusta  sprang  up  and  turned  to  hide  her  tears. 

R.  Haggard. 
After  the  defeit  of  Culloden  Lord  Pitsligo  hid  among 
the  mountains. — A.  Lang. 

By  the  time  you  have  washed  and  dressed  breakfast  will 
be  ready. — Sweet. 

His  complimeut  so  delighted  her  that  she  dressed  and 
prepared  to  descend  to  breakfast  with  a  light  heart. 

Mrs.  Ward. 
I  hope  his  mother  will  never  have  reason  to  he  ashamed 
of  him. — Norris. 

The  curious  reader  may  try  his  hand  at  locating  the 
passages.  We  trust  that  the  prospect  of  being  of  so 
much  use  in  Holland  will  not  dash  the  spirits  of  any  of 
our  novelists. 
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"Poets,"  says  Mr.  Lang  in  Longman' 1,  "keep  sending 
me  poetry,  and  asking  mo  whether  they  have  *  wasted 
their  time  '  in  composition.  How  can  I  tell  the  value  of 
their  time  ?  It  is  not  wasted  if  they  have  amused  them- 
selves ;  but  if  they  wrote  in  hope  of  fame  and  gold,  of 
course  they  have  wasted  their  time.  Let  me  repeat  that 
I  decline  to  act  as  literary  adviser  to  the  British  and 
Colonial  public.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  propriety 
of  sending  MSS.  to  A.B.C.D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Blackwood. 
JTe  knows  that  I  am  a  fallen  literary  dictator  (as  I  have 
already  remarked),  and  I  am  most  anxious  that  he  should 
enjoy  tlie  MSS.  of  the  public,  which  have  been  my  only 
reward,  as  a  dictator.  I  utterly  refuse  to  read  either 
prose  or  verse,  for  total  strangers,  whatever  A.B.C.D. 
may  do." 

Mr.  Lano  also  refers  again  to  the  quatrain  on  Poe, 
which  we  printed  some  time  ago.  It  was  first  credited  to 
Mr.  Dobson  by  the  American  magazine  which  gave  it  pub- 
licity, and  then  to  Mr.  Lang.  Mr.  Lang  had  forgotten 
everything  about  it,  but  he  now  remembers  having  been 
asked  to  write  levities  on  the  fly-leaves  of  some  books  to 
be  sold  at  a  baiiaar  in  New  York.  The  Poe  quatrain  was 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Lang  refers  to  it  as  nonsense ;  but  it 
was  really  rather  good  criticism.  Poe  is  better  than  Boker, 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Father  Tabb. 


An  amusing  and  very  natural  "  howler,"  gathered  at  a 
viva  voce  examination,  has  been  made  public  by  the 
Chronicle.  The  examinee  was  reciting  a  passage  from 
"  King  Lear,"  where  Lear  banishes  Kent : 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision 

To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world ; 

And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  tby  hatod  back 

Upon  our  kingdom :  if  on  the  tenth  day  following 

Thy  banished  trunkjbe  found  in  our  dominions, 

The  moment  is  thy  death. 

The  examiner  here  interrupted  :  "  You  see  the  meaning  of 
'  banished  trunk '  ?  "  Student :  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,  his  luggage 
— six  days  for  himself,  and  four  days  extra  for  the 
luggage." 

In  the  current  Blackwood  the  serial  Autobiography  of 
a  Child  is  brought  to  an  end,  and  it  will  be  published 
before  long  in  book  form.  The  author,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  Miss  Hannah  Lynch.  Mr.  Conrad's  three-par^ 
story,  "  The  Heart  of  Darkness,"  is  also  concluded  in  this 
number,  and  a  "  trivial  romance,"  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Street, 
begins.  Elsewhere  Dr.  Knapp's  treatment  of  Borrow  is 
severely  criticised. 

Messrs.  Chambers  are  now  reissuing  serially  their 
excellent  English  Dictionary  and  Biographical  Dictionary : 
the  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson, 
to  bo  completed  in  twenty-two  parts,  and  the  Bio' 
graphical  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Patrick  and  Mr. 
Francis  Hindes  Groome,  to  bo  completed  in  eighteen 
parts.  The  first  number  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary 
covers  the  ground  between  AU  Pasha  and  Henry  Balnaves. 
This,  probably,  is  the  first  time  their  names  were  ever 
mentioned  together. 


We  find  in  the  Boston  Litwary   World  the  following 
dexterous  definition  of  a  quatrain : 

A  quatrain  is  from  one  rare  flower  of  thought, 
The  booty  brought  by  Fancy  like  a  bee, 

And  in  her  secret  cell  most  deftly  wrought 
To  one  clear  drop  of  purest  poeay. 


Apropos  the  review  of  the  Letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford, 
in  last  week's  Aoaue.my,  a  correspondent  cites  an  interesting 
pronouncement  of  the  late  0.  H.  Spurgeon's  concerning 
the  Letters  of  the  minister  of  Anwoth.  Reviewing  a  new 
edition  of  Butherford  in  the  "  book-notices  "  of  his  maga- 
zine, a  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Spurgeon  wrote : 
"  When  we  are  dead  and  gone  let  the  world  know  that 
Spurgeon  held  Rutherfor^s  Letters  to  be  the  nearest  thing 
to  inspiration  which  can  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of 
mere  men." 


St.  Martin' s-le- Grand,  the  magazine  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  regrets  to  hear  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs,  of 
the  Savingps  Bank  Department,  the  author  of  Many 
Cargoes,  has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  service  on 
the  grounds  of  ill-health.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  a  martyr 
to  insomnia,  and  has,  doubtless,  found  out  that  the  attempt 
to  combine  a  literary  career  with  a  clerkship  in  so  hard- 
worked  a  department  as  the  Savings  Bank  is  a  physical 
impossibility.  We  hope  that  a  complete  recovery  will 
result.  For  Mr.  Jacobs  more  than  most  men  must  an 
equable  life  be  wished.    Humorists  can  ill  be  spared. 


De.  FtjRinvALL  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
original  detachment  of  the  chapter  of  "  The  Nature  of 
Gothic  "  from  The  Stones  of  Venice,  since  reprinted  by  the 
Kelmscott  Press,  and  now  again  issued  separately  by 
Messrs.  Longmans.  Writing  to  the  Daily  News,  Dr. 
Fumivall  says : 

The  first  reprint  of  this  grand  chapter  of  The  Stones  of 
Venice,  and  its  sub-title  "  And  Herein  of  the  True  Functions 
of  the  Workman  in  Art,"  were  due,  not  to  the  "  Master  " 
himself,  but  to  his  htimble  disciple  and  friend — myself. 
Through  my  sending  him  a  prospectus  of  our  Working 
Men's  College,  Ruskin  kindly  offered  to  help  us,  and  take 
the  art  classes.  We  were  to  holil  our  opening  meeting  in 
Hullah's  HaU,  in  Long  Acre,  at  the  comer  of  Eudell- 
street,  where  the  big  coach  factory  now  is.  I  felt  that  we 
wanted  some  printed  thing  to  introduce  us  to  the  working- 
men  of  London,  as  we  knew  only  the  few  we  had  come 
across  in  oiu'  co-operative  movement,  and  all  our  associa- 
tions had  failed.  F.  D.  Maurice  had  written  nothing 
good  enough  for  this  purpose ;  but  Ruskin  had.  So  I  got 
leave  from  him  and  his  publisher,  Mr.  George  Smith,  to 
reprint  this  grand  chapter  "On  the  Nature  of  Gothic"; 
and  I  had  to  add  to  it  the  sub- title,  "  And  Herein  of  the 
True  Fimctions  of  the  Workman  in  Art,"  to  show  working- 
men  how  it  touches  them.  I  had  "  Price  Fourpence  "  put 
on  the  title  ;  but  wo  gave  a  copy  to  everybody  who  came 
to  our  first  meeting— over  41K)  — and  the  tract  well  served 
its  purpose.  Afterwards  an  orange  wrapper  and  a  folding 
woodcut  from  the  Stones  were  added  to  the  reprint,  and 
it  was  sold  at  6d.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  college.  Copies 
have  since  fetched  Ts.  (5d.  and  lOs. 
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The  dealer  in  engraved  portraits  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons.   Here  is  an  extract  from  a  catalogue  : 

CLERGYMEN.— A.  fine  collection  of  two  hundred 
Clergymen,  consisting  of  Protestant  Ministers,  Roman 
Catholics,  Wosleyans,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  Pres- 
byterians, nice  clean  lot — five  shillings. 

And  in   a  library  catalogue   discovered  by   the   Library 
Journal  is  this  entry  : 

705.  Tatler  (The) ;  or.  Lubrications  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esq. 

Great  is  Fiction,  and  it  shall  prevail.  The  annual 
report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Bishopsgate  Institute  gives 
the  following  table,  to  illustrate  one  day's  reading  in  the 
free  library  of  that  building : 

Readers. 

Philosophy  and  Religion      15 

.  14 
.  11 
.  25 
.  14 
.  19 
.  51 
.  36 
.  24 
.     31 

.  543 
five  hundred  after  it,  come 


Sociology 

Languages 

Natural  Science 

Fine  Arts 

TJsef ul  Arts      

History  and  Travel    . . . 

Biography 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Miscellaneous  Literature 

Fiction 

Next  to  Fiction,  but  nearly 
History  and  Travel — a  significant  second  when  we  re- 
member old  sarcasms  on  those  two  subjects  and  their 
authors. 


Bibliographical. 

The  writer  of  the  Academtst's  review,  last  week,  of  the 
late  F.  T.  Palgrave's  Memoir  made  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  Pdlgrave  had  at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  an  anthology  of  Eaglish  love-poetry.  This 
naturally  suggested  a  reference  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Watson's 
collection  of  love-verse,  to  which  was  given  the  happy 
title  (taken,  of  course,  from  Browning)  of  Lyric  Love.  It 
may,  however,  be  recorded  that  a  similar  collection,  with 
a  very  similar  title,  had  been  made  and  published  nearly 
two  decades  before  Mr.  Watson's.  It  was,  I  think,  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  of  1873  that  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co. 
published  a  pretty  little  book  of  English  love-poetry, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson,  entitled  Lyrics  of  Love. 
This  anthology  (dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Tennyson) 
was  especially  rich  in  examples  of  that  poet's  work,  and 
in  examples  also  of  the  work  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Mr.  Swinburne,  William  Morris,  the 
Brownings,  the  Eossettis,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Watson's  volume  had  yet  another  prede- 
cessor, his  Lyric  Love  being  preceded,  I  fancy — though  only 
by  a  few  months — by  a  volume  called  Love  Songs  of  the 
Ertgliih  Poets.  This  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Ealph  HaU 
Caine,  brother  of  the  novelist,  and  since  engaged  in  editorial 
work  in  London.  Mr.  Caine's  volume,  however,  diifered 
both  from  Lyrics  of  Love  (1873)  and  Lyric  Love  (1892),  in 
beginning  with  the  year  1500  and  ending  with  the  year 
1800,  thus  ignoring  love-verse  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  arrangement    he    adopted,   too,    was    chronological. 


while  in  the  other  two  instances  it  is  according  to  arbitrary 
notions  of  the  compilers.  It  is  rather  curious  that  both 
Love  ^ongs  and  Lyric  Love  should  have  come  out  in  the 
same  year. 

In  addition  to  the  two  books  on  Mr.  Kipling  threatened 
by  English  writers,  advertisement  is  made  of  one  from  an 
American  hand — that  of  a  Mr.  W.  M.  Clemens,  who  wiU 
sketch  Mr.  Kipling's  career,  provide  an  "appreciation" 
of  his  writings,  and  discourse  in  particular  on  his  religious 
views  as  revealed  in  his  publications.  To  this  somewhat 
elaborate  performance  Mr.  Clemens  proposes,  it  appears, 
to  give  the  name  of  A  Ken,  of  Kipling — a  not  too  intelli- 
gible title. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Barton  Baker's  Stories  of  the 
Streets  of  London  reminds  mo  that  a  book  on  the  historical 
and  other  associations  of  London  Streets  was  published  so 
recently  as  1891.  The  subject  is,  however,  at  once  so  big 
and  so  interesting  that  many  volumes  might  well  be 
devoted  to  it — the  more  the  better,  so  long  as  they  are 
well  done. 

Personally  I  cannot  "  enthuse  "  over  the  fact  that  "  Lord 
Tennyson  has  left  behind  him  valuable  material  in  elucida- 
tion of  In  Memoriam."  A  poem  that  requires  ' '  elucidation  " 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  a  j)arlous  condition.  Besides, 
look  at  the  amount  of  "  elucidation "  that  In  Memoriam 
has  already  had.  First  came  the  Analysis,  by  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  in  1862.  Then  we  had  the  Key,  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Gatty,  in  1881.  Next  came  Elizabeth  E.  Chap- 
man's Companion,  in  1888;  followed  by  T.  Davidson's 
Prolegomena  and  Index,  in  1889.  Surely  these  ought  to 
suffice  ?  Meanwhile,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  poem 
is  to  be  included  in  the  half-crown  "  Golden  Treasury " 
series. 

"  Who  was  it  that  wrote  the  story  called  The  Semi- 
Attached  Couple  ?  "  I  have  to  thank  several  correspondents 
— notably  Mr.  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  of  the  Tate  Central 
Library,  Brixton,  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Mawdesley,  of  Delwood 
Croft,  York,  and  Mrs.  Copeland  Jones,  of  County  Wicklow 
— for  answering  my  query  of  last  week.  The  tale  was  the 
work  of  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden,  who,  as  my  correspondents 
remind  me,  was  the  author  also  of  a  story  called  The 
Semi- Detached  House.  The  latter  came  out  in  1859;  The 
Semi-Attached  Couple  belongs  to  1860.  Miss  Eden  also 
wrote  Letters  from  India  and  Up  the  Country. 

The  death  of  Mme.  Jules  Mlchelet  has  a  special  interest 
for  the  English  public,  because  the  good  lady  once  wrote 
a  book  intended  for  our  particular  delectation.  That  book, 
of  course,  was  written  in  French,  but  it  was  first  published 
in  English,  having  been  translated  by  a  well-known 
Eaglish  litterateur  direct  from  the  original  MS.  The 
title,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  Nature ;  or,  the  Poetry  of 
Earth  and  Sea,  and  the  publishers  were  Messrs.  Nelson, 
of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  the  late  sixties  and  the  early 
seventies,  were  remarkable  for  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
they  displayed. 

I  note  in  a  list  of  "latest  publications"  the  Epicurean 
of  Tom  Moore.  Is  it  possible  that  that  seventy-year-old 
romance  has  readers  nowadays  ?  Messrs.  Downey  Issued 
an  edition  in  1897,  and  seven  years  earlier  we  had  one 
from  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Wlndus.     Now  we  have  yet  another. 
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A  Court  Poet. 

Th  Poems  of  Thomas   Carew.     Edited  by  Arthur  Vincent. 
Muaes'  Library.     (Lawrence  &  Bullen.     b&.  net.) 

Said  Carew  of  Donne — 

Hero  lies  u  king  that  niled,  as  he  thought  fit, 
The  univergal  monarchy  of  wit. 

And  indeed  the  praise  could  hardly  be  less,  were  it  only 
as  recompense  for  the  wholesale  filching  of  idea  and  phrase 
from  the  great  poet  by  the  little  one.  Mr.  Vincent  puts  it 
somewhat  ingenuously  when  he  says  that  "  Donne,  as 
incumbent  of  St.  Dunstan's-'n-the-West,  was  for  a  time 
Carew's  parish  priest,  and  exercised  a  notable  influence  on 
his  writings  ";  for  Carew's  ribald  life  may  be  taken  to 


THOMAS   CAKEW.       - 

have  dispensed  with  the  ministrations  of  a  parish  priest, 
and  the  Donne  of  his  inspiration  was  not  the  grave  divine, 
but  the  witty  and  wanton  writer  whose  career  had  ended 
while  his  disciple  to  be  was  yet  a  lad.  But  about  the 
influence  there  is  no  doubt ;  Mr.  Vincent's  notes  will  trace 
it  for  you,  if  necessary,  in  almost  every  poem,  and  in  such 
lines  as  these  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Donne 
himself  speaks : 

When  thou,  poor  Excommunicate 

From  all  the  joys  of  lovo,  shalt  see 
The  full  reward  and  glorious  fate 

Which  my  strong  faith  shall  purchase  me, 

Then  curse  thine  own  inconstancy ! 

A  fairer  hand  than  thine  shall  cure 

That  heart,  which  thy  false  oaths  did  wound ; 

And  to  my  soul  a  soul  more  pure 

Thau  thiuo  shall  by  Love's  hand  be  bound, 
And  both  with  equal  glory  crown' d. 

Then  shalt  thou  weep,  entreat,  compl  ain 

To  Love,  as  I  did  once  to  thee  ; 
When  all  thy  tears  shall  be  as  vain 

As  mine  were  then :  for  thou  shalt  be 

Damn'd  for  thy  false  apostacy. 


Carew  is  cut  out  of  a  comer  of  Donne,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  the  wrong  comer.  He  catches  the  love  of  paradox, 
the  intoxication  of  conceits,  tho  occaiiional  flagrant  inde- 
cency; but  the  melancholy  imagination,  tho  keen  intel- 
lectual force,  the  bursts  of  contorted  music,  the  rebellious 
underlying  passion,  that  make  the  verae  of  Donne  ao 
individual  and  unique  a  matter,  find  no  echo  in  the 
younger  man.  The  curious  thing,  indeed,  about  Carew 
is  the  extraordinary  impersonality  of  all  that  he  wrote. 
It  ia  all  as  finished  and  polished  as  a  diamond  ring,  and 
as  hard.  From  cover  to  cover  of  the  volume  you  will 
hardly  come  upon  a  touch  of  pathos  or  of  natural  senti- 
ment. This  is  doubtless  the  piece  by  which  the  admirers 
of  Carew  would  elect  to  try  liim : 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose ; 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep, 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  dost  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  those  stars  light 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night ; 
For  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 

Such  verses  would  be  a  delicate  compliment  to  any 
woman  from  any  stranger,  but  the  most  sentimental  of 
country  damsels  would  hardly  be  able  to  persuade  herself 
that  they  are  felt.  And  this  is  Carew  all  over.  Like 
Waller  after  him,  he  was  a  most  delicate  and  accomplished 
writer  of  vers  d" occasion,  and  nothing  more.  However, 
Carew  and  Waller  are  not  the  only  poets  in  the  world,  or 
even  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  one  may  gladly  be 
content  for  a  while  to  accept  the  artificiality,  and  to  read 
them  for  the  art,  which  is  real  and  great.  You  will,  of 
course,  skip  him  when  he  spoils  a  good  copy  of  verses  by 
telling  you  that 

Through  those  crystals  our  souls  flitting, 
Shall  a  pure  wreath  of  eyebeams  twine ; 

or  when  he  launches  upon  a  course  of  amorous  geo- 
graphy. Then  he  is  intolerable ;  and  unfortunately  Carew 
did  a  good  deal  to  popularise  the  convention  among  the 
minor  Caroline  poetUngs.  But  when  he  can  be  content  to 
be  simple,  he  has  a  neatness  and  a  gift  of  working  his 
productions  into  complete  wholes  which  aro  gratifying  and 
by  no  means  invariable  in  his  contemporaries.  Like  all 
the  most  artificial  writers,  he  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  the 
pastoral  mood.  This  is  not  common  with  him  ;  here,  how- 
ever, is  an  example,  which  opens  and,  indeed,  gives  an 
unfair  expectation  of  his  book  : 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  has  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes :  and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  casts  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake  or  crystal  stream  : 
But  tho  warm  sun  thaws  the  benumbed  earth 
And  makes  it  tender  ;  gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow ;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo  and  the  humble  bee. 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  Minstrels  bring, 
In  triumph  to  the  world,  the  youthful  Spring ; 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array. 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  longed-for  May. 
Now  all  things  smile — only  my  love  doth  lower : 
Nor  hath  the  scalding  noon- day  sun  the  power 
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To  melt  that  marble  ice  -which  still  doth  hold 
Her  heart  congealed,  and  makes  her  pity  cold. 
The  ox  which  lately  did  for  shelter  fly 
Into  the  stall,  doth  now  securely  lie 
In  open  fields  ;  and  love  no  more  is  made 
By  the  fireside  ;  but  in  the  cooler  shade 
Amyntas  now  doth  with  his  Chloris  sleep 
Under  a  sycamore,  and  all  things  keep 
Time  with  the  season — only  she  doth  carry 
June  in  her  eyes,  in  her  heart  January, 

Obviously  one  cannot  be  expected  to  take  much  interest  in 
Carew's  life,  or  to  trouble  one's  head  as  to  whether  the 
Celia,  to  whom  he  lays  his  rhymes,  was  Mrs.  Cecilia 
Crofts  or  not.  The  name  is  so  pretty  in  itself  that 
probably  any  poet  of  Carew's  stamp  would  have  turned  it 
into  Celia.  Fortunately  but  little  is  known  of  Carew,  who 
is  somewhat  inextricably  mixed  up  with  one  Thomas  Carey, 
also  a  poet.  That  little  is  discreditable.  His  father's 
letters  regret  his  debauched  life.  His  amorous  mis- 
adventures were  the  sport  of  Suckling  and  other  jesters, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  kicked  out  of  a  house 
where  he  was  secretary  for  slandering  his  employer's  wife. 
He  wormed  his  way,  however,  into  an  appointment  in  the 
privy  chamber  at  Court,  and  so  ended  his  days.  The 
nature  of  his  duties  is  suggested  by  the  following  anecdote 
which  we  owe  to  a  Court  gossip  of  the  time  : 

According  to  this  authority,  Thomas  Carew,  gentleman 
of  the  privy  chamber,  was  going  to  take  King  Charles  into 
the  Queen's  chamber,  when  he  saw  Jermyn,  Lord  St. 
Albans,  with  his  arm  round  her  neck.  He  stumbled  and 
put  out  the  light.  Jermyn  escaped.  Carew  never  told 
the  King,  and  the  King  never  knew  it.  The  Queen  heaped 
favours  on  Carew. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Vincent  speaks  in  irony  when  he  calls 
this  "a  pleasing  insight  into  royal  life  at  Whitehall  and 
Carew's  courtly  manners."  The  spectacle  of  a  poet — yes, 
after  all,  a  poet — performing  the  oiEce  of  a  lacquey  for  a 
royal  adulteress  is  to  us  distinctly  a  displeasing  one. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
"  Pastoral  Dialogue,"  in  which  the  following  lines  occur, 
is  not  Carew's,  though  they  read  more  like  MarveU,  and 
Carew's  Poemi  of  1640  is  not  an  impeccable  edition.  But 
if  thej'  are  his,  once  and  once  only  he  found  a  greater 
model  than  Donne  in  the  author  of  "Eomeo  and  Juliet" 
and  a  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Shep.  This  mossy  bank  they  pressed.     Nym.  That  aged 
oak 
Did  canopy  the  happy  pair 
All  night  from  the  damp  air. 
Cho.  Here  let  us  sit,  and  sing  the  words  they  spoke, 
Till  the  day  breaking  their  embraces  broke. 

Shep.  See,  Love,  the  blushes  of  the  morn  appear. 
And  now  she  hangs  her  pearly  store 
Bobbed  from  the  eastern  shore, 

I'  th'  cowslip  bell  and  roses  rare ; 

Sweet,  I  must  stay  no  longer  here ! 

Nym.  Those  streaks  of  doubtful  light  usher  not  day, 
But  show  my  sun  must  set;  no  morn 
Shall  shine  till  thou  return ; 
The  yellow  planets  and  the  grey 
Dawn  shall  attend  thee  on  thy  way. 

There  is,  we  suppose,  no  doubt  as  to  the  reading  "roses 
rare  "  in  the  1640  text.  In  any  case,  it  obviously  requires 
emending  into  ' '  roses'  ear. "  The  rhyme  and  the  parallelism 
with  Puck's  "I'll  hang  a  pear\  in  every  cowslip's  ear" 
sufficiently  prove  this. 

In  the  way  of  editing,  Mr.  Vincent  has  done  all  that 
can  be  done,  by  notes  and  introduction,  for  Carew.  Never- 
theless, we  could  have  done  for  some  time  longer  with  the 
edition,  not  so  good  but  not  bad,  published  only  a  very 
few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ebsworth,  if  that  would  have  in- 
duced Mr.  Vincent  to  prepare  a  Drayton  or  a  Ben  Jonson 
or  a  Crashaw,  or  something  that  is  really  wanted,  in  the 
dainty  format  of  the  "  Muses'  Library," 


An  Historian  at  Need. 

HktoYij  of  British  India.  By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society.  Vol.  I. 
(Longmans  &  Co.     IBs.) 

Next  to  England  itself,  the  greatest  fact  in  British  history 
is  England's  Indian  empire ;  and  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  ambitious  historians  would  eagerly  invade 
this  great  and  magnificent  region  awaiting  their  conquest, 
where  virgin  laurels  were  to  be  won,  where  the  richest, 
the  most  enthralling  material  was  accumulated  for  the 
exercise  of  the  historian's  art.  Yet  so  it  has  not  been. 
Seemingly  the  very  magnitude  of  the  opportunity,  the 
very  novelty  of  the  region,  daunted  those  who  galled  each 
other's  heels  in  their  eagerness  to  exploit  the  mapped-out 
fields  of  English  history.  Mill  has  been  suffered  to 
remain  the  standard  historian  of  British  India.  Yet  the 
very  poor  standard  of  Mill  is  generally  recognised.  He 
could  not  hold  his  own  for  a  moment  in  any  field  where 
competitors  were  found.  Setting  aside  all  other  inadequacy, 
he  is  tedious,  he  is  duU,  he  is  lumbering  as  a  compiler  of 
Blue-Books — the  worst  kind  of  Blue-Book.  For  there  are 
Blue-Books  positively  fascinating  compared  to  Mill.  His 
style,  his  method,  are  respectable — most  tolerable  and  not 
to  be  endured.  Bourgeois  history  is  only  less  insufferable 
than  bourgeois  poetry.  Modern  India  is  fuU  of  able 
men  steeped  to  their  fingers  in  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  history  under  British  rule.  At  last  one  of  them 
has  taken  heart  of  grace,  and  determined  to  face  the  full 
labours  of  an  historian,  as  history  is  understood  nowadays. 
Sir  William  Hunter  has,  he  tells  us,  during  a  great  portion 
of  his  life  been  accumulating  materials  for  this  history. 
He  has  investigated  the  State  archives  of  India  itself,  and 
of  other  countries  which  have  been  concerned  with  the 
making  of  Indian  history;  and  the  result  of  these  researches, 
this  preparation,  has  come  to  be  the  work  of  which  this  is 
the  first  volume. 

We  welcome  it  with  that  gratitude  which  is  said  to  be 
the  anticipation  of  favours  to  come.  For  we  have  good 
hopes  that  at  last  our  national  reproach  is  to  be  taken 
away  in  this  matter  ;  that  at  last  we  are  to  have  a  history  of 
British  India  to  which  we  can  point  as  sound  and  adequate 
work,  which  wiU  respect  the  demands  made  upon  the  his- 
torian by  modem  ideals  of  history.  Sir  William  Hunter's 
style  is  perspicuous  and  succinct,  with  none  of  the  Dogberry 
historian's  disposition  to  bestow  all  his  tediousness  upon 
us,  were  it  more  than  it  is.  He  has  gripped  his  subject, 
and  the  result  is  that  he  marshals  his  facts  with  orderli- 
ness— with  a  comprehensive  view  and  a  sense  of  per- 
spective. He  has  gone  to  the  original  sources  for  a  large 
proportion  of  his  materials ;  he  enables  us  to  foUow  his 
authorities,  to  check  his  statements  and  inferences,  as  is 
the  duty  of  the  modern  historian.  And  he  exhibits  that 
clear  judiciality  of  mind,  that  impartial  temper,  which  is 
the  honourable  distinction  of  the  British  official  in  India, 
but  is  rarely  carried  into  historical  statement. 

His  admirable  preface  insists  upon  the  fact  that  his- 
torians of  India  have  neglected  the  slow  processes,  the 
arduous  inconspicuous  years  of  struggle,  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  empire  there.  Taking  a  spaciously  logical 
view,  he  regards  the  English  conquest  as  the  last  act  in 
the  drama  of  struggle  between  East  and  West  in  Eastern 
waters  which  was  begun  by  the  Portuguese  conquest  of 
the  ocean  roadways  in  the  East.  He  reviews  the  splendidly 
gallant  history  of  that  conquest,  when  little  Portugal, 
seizing  strategical  positions  on  the  vast  coast-line  from 
Ormuz  to  Malacca,  made  herself  sole  mistress  of  the 
Eastern  seas.  It  is  a  tale  full  of  ruined  names  belonging 
to  antique  maps,  which  have  become  parcel  of  old 
romance — 

Mombasa  and  QtiUoa  and  Meliud — 

names  which  must  be  sought  in  the  quaint  atlas  of 
Mercator,    and    enrich    the    verse   of   Milton.      In    "  the 
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spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth "  Dutch  and  English 
hurst  upon  those  long-soaled  waters,  and  the  Tortuguese 
ocean  empire  is  a  breaking  cloud  before  the  Northern 
cannon.  Then  Dutch  and  English  are  set  by  the  ears 
over  the  rich  prize  of  the  Spice  Islands,  from  which  they 
have  scared  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  triumphe<l  in  a  few 
swift  years,  and  the  beaten  English  fell  back  upon  the 
shores  of  India.  The  Dutch  keep  the  Spice  Islands  to  this 
day ;  but  the  English  defeat  thrust  England  upon  her 
mighty  Indian  destiny.  With  that  defeat  Sir  William 
Hunter's  present  volume  ends.  The  climax  of  it  is  the 
tragedy  of  Amboyna,  skilfully  told  from  the  records  of  the 
time.  Here  you  may  read  it  m  all  its  horribly  pictures(iue 
details.  You  may  shudder  as  the  "poor,  condemned 
English  "  are  led  one  by  one  to  the  Dutch  torture  chamber, 
and  emerge  weeping  very  piteously,  "all  wet"  and 
"  grievously  burned  in  divers  places,"  having  l)een 
anguished  with  "that  extremity  of  torture  by  fire  and 
water  that  flesh  and  blood  was  not  able  to  bear  it."  And, 
finally,  they  pass  to  their  most  touching  and  unjust  doom. 
Such  were  the  possible  haps  of  national  enmity  then.  Sir 
William  Hunter  reads  one  memorable  lesson  in  his  preface. 
In  the  struggle  for  the  Indies  that  people  has  always 
conquered  which  made  the  Eastern  supremacy  a  national 
matter.  Not  whether  the  nation  was  great  or  small, 
strong  or  weak,  but  whether  its  national  heart  was  in  the 
struggle — that  has  been  the  decisive  thing.  Portugal  won 
the  Indies  when  her  government  threw  all  its  energy  into 
the  enterprise  ;  lost  them  when  her  Spanish  rulers  became 
half-hearted  in  the  thing.  Tlie  Dutch  beat  the  English 
because  King  James  gave  no  fuU  support  to  the  East  India 
Company.  The  English  drove  the  French  from  India 
because  Dupleix  was  not  supported  by  the  French  at 
home.  Let  us  take  the  lesson  to  heart  now,  when  there  is 
again  a  European  nation  menacing  us  in  India,  "  lest  we 
forget." 


The  Two  Mr.  Smiths  of  the  City. 


Jame»  and  Horace  Smith. 
&  Blackett.     6s.) 


By  Arthur  H.  Beavan.    (Hurst 


In  one  of  her  letters,  Jane  Austen,  who  confessed  to  a  few 
tender  literary  passions — the  most  considerable  of  which 
was,  of  course,  for  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Crabbe — mentions 
that  she  is  in  love  with  the  two  Mr.  Smiths  of  the  City. 
The  two  Mr.  Smiths  of  the  City  were  James  and  Horace, 
astute  business  men  and  accomplished  satirical  rhymers, 
who  had  just  set  the  town  laughing  by  their  little 
volume  of  parodies  called  Rejected  Addreues,  James  was 
a  lawyer,  the  assistant  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
Horace  was  a  stockbroker,  and  they  both  lived  in  Austin 
Friars.  It  is  the  story  of  their  lives  which  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Beavan  narrates  in  the  volume  before  us. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
their  one  famous  book,  neither  brother  did  anything  of 
first-class  merit;  nor  were  they  men  of  any  particular 
influence.  Very  many  persons  whose  lives  offer  far  more 
of  interest  escape  the  biographer.  Indeed,  to  our  mind 
the  real  figure  of  this  book  is  not  James  and  not  Horace, 
but  Robert  Smith,  their  intelligent  and  indefatigable 
father.  Eobert  Smith  was  bom  in  1747,  and  he  lived 
until  1832 — that  is  to  say,  he  was  thirteen  when  George  II. 
died ;  he  survived  both  George  III.  and  George  IV., 
and  survived  to  see  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ; 
and  all  the  time  he  kept  a  full  and  admirably  clear  diary, 
from  which  Mr.  Beavan  has  been  wise  enough  to  make 
copious  extracts.  Among  the  notable  scenes  of  which 
Robert  Smith  was  an  eye-witness  were  the  Gordon  Riots, 
and  he  has  left  a  vivid  description  of  the  lawlessness  then 
prevailing.  Ho  also  wrote  good  verses,  and  was  a  man 
of  wide  reading  and  cultivated  mind.  The  early  pages  of 
Mr.  Beavan's  volume   are   distinguished  by  this  vrorthy 


gentleman's  presence.  James,  the  eldest  son,  waa  bom 
in  177/»,  and  Horace  in  1779.  Horace  began  to  write 
novels  when  only  just  out  of  his  teens,  and  waa  more  or 
less  a  literary  man  all  his  life ;  .Tames  preferred  a  wise 
passiveness,  writing  only  when  much  stimulated.  The 
idea  of  Rejected  Addrettee  was  suggest**!  to  them  by  C.  W. 
Warjl,  the  general  secretary  of  Drury-lane  Theatre.  That 
was  in  August,  1812,  just  six  weeks  before  the  reopening 
of  the  new  theatre.  To  have  any  effect,  the  parodies  had 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  liofore  that  night.  In 
such  tasks  high-pressure  is  no  disadvantage;  the  brothers 
worked  with  spirit ;  the  book  was  done,  a  publisher  found 
— a  difficult  task— and  printing  and  binding  were  com- 
pleted in  the  time.  The  book  was  thus  not  only  a  poetical 
tour  d^  force,   but   also  very   creditable  journalism.     Its 
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success  was  instantaneous  and  remarkable.  Both  brothers 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  order  of  authors  who  do 
much  better  work  when  they  adopt  a  dramatic  sttindpoint 
and  write  as  another,  than  when  they  set  down  their  own 
opinions  in  their  own  person.  Horace's  novels  are  for- 
gotten, James's  essays  are  dead;  but  the  little  sheaf  of 
parodies  is  still  alive,  and  wiU  remain  so  for  many  years 
yet.  While  he  was  about  it  Mr.  Beavan  might  very  well 
have  added  the  Rejected  Addretut,  by  way  of  appendix,  to 
this  volume.  They  would  occupy  not  many  pages,  and 
we  should  then  have  between  two  covers  the  bves  of  the 
brothers  and  their  best  work  complete. 

Of  the  two,  James  was  the  better  wit.  It  was  he  who 
wrote  the  parodies  of  Cobbett  and  Crabbe,  the  drollest  of 
the  whole  series ;  and  it  was  he  who  did  not  write  certain  of 
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Horace's  books.  "The  Theatre,  by  the  Rev.  G.  C,"  is  a 
delight,  taken  apart  from  the  scheme  of  the  book 
altogether,  and  not  the  least  admirable  part  of  it  is  the 
preface  of  apologies.  "  The  line  of  handkerchiefs  formed 
to  enable  him  [Jennings]  to  recover  his  loss  is  purposely  so 
crossed  in  texture  and  materials  as  to  mislead  the  reader  in 
respect  of  the  real  owner  of  any  one  of  them.  For,  in  the 
satirical  view  of  life  and  manners  which  I  occasionally 
present,  my  clerical  profession  has  taught  me  how  ex- 
tremely improper  it  would  be  by  any  allusion,  however 
slight,  to  give  any  uneasiness,  however  trivial,  to  any 
individual,  however  foolish  or  wicked."  That  is  perfect. 
And  Crabbe's  sententiousness  was  as  deftly  and  genially 
perverted  : 

Say,  why  those  Babel  strains  from  Babel  tongues  ? 
"Who's  that  calls  ' '  Silence  "  with  such  leathern  lungs  ? 
He  who,  iu  quest  of  quiet,  "silence  "  hoots, 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes. 

In  the  Hampshire  Farmer's  oration  we  have  the  master 
hand  again.  "When  persons  address  an  audience  from 
the  stage,  it  is  usual,  either  in  words  or  gesture,  to  say : 
'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  servant.'  If  I  were  base 
enough,  mean  enough,  paltry  enough,  and  brute  beast 
enough  to  follow  that  fashion,  I  should  tell  two  lies  in  a 
breath.  In  the  fir.st  place,  you  are  not  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, but,  I  hope,  something  better — that  is  to  say,  honest 
men  and  women  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  you  were  ever 
BO  much  ladies  and  ever  so  much  gentlemen,  I  am  not,  nor 
ever  will  be,  your  humble  servant."  Thus  it  begins,  in  true 
Cobbett  style,  and  just  a  little  like  our  own  Mr.  Ruskin. 
"  Apropos,  as  the  French  valets  say,  who  cut  their  masters' 
throats,"  is  another  true  touch.  For  these  things  we  have 
to  thank  James  Smith.  Horace  had  more  ingenuity  and 
glitter,  but  less  humour.  Some  of  his  parodies  were,  in 
truth,  imitations,  and  are  not  in  themselves  funny  at  all. 
To  which  hand  "The  Baby's  Debut "  is  due  Mr.  Beavan 
does  not  say ;  but,  although  it  has  merits  of  its  own  as  a 
parody  of  Wordsworth,  it  is  poor.  Miss  Fanshawe's  frag- 
mentary effort  in  the  manner  of  "Peter  Bell"  has  a 
hundred  times  more  of  the  mock  Wordsworth  spirit.  Take 
them  altogether,  however,  the  Rejected  Addresses  make  one 
of  the  best  jeux  W esprit  in  the  language,  and  they  rise 
occasionally  to  the  highest  level  of  travesty. 

Subsequently  James  cultivated  the  gout  and  passed 
ponderously  from  club  to  club,  saying  good  things.  He 
died  in  1839.  Horace  was  more  active.  He  married  twice, 
and  a  daughter  still  survives  him.  The  friend  of  many 
literary  men,  he  seems  to  have  been  of  real  service  to 
Shelley.  All  unite  in  speaking  well  of  him ;  except,  perhaps. 
Lord  Houghton,  who  found  conversation  at  his  table 
unendurably  artificial.  Lord  Houghton  was  then,  how- 
ever, very  young.  Horace  Smith  in  later  life  took  to 
historical  novels,  the  best  of  which  is  Bramhletye  House ; 
but  that  is  not  good.  He  died  at  Brighton,  where  his 
home  had  been  for  several  years,  in  1849. 


Jowett    the   Preacher. 

Sermons  Biographical  and  Miscellaneons.  By  the  late 
Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Ripon. 
(Jolm  Murray.     7s.  6d.) 

TiiEBE  are  many  to  whom  these  sermons  will  be  welcome 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  who  preached  them— before  whose 
mental  vision  they  will  bring  the  silvery  hair,  and  the 
.  sharp,  restless  sparkle  of  the  eyes  so  strangely  joined  with 
the  most  benevolent  of  smiles.  But  even  apart  from  any 
personal  relations,  they  are  excellent  reading.  They  are 
lucid  ;  tlieir  style  is  simple  and  free  from  all  suggestion  of 
pulpit jbombast ;  free  from  pious  sensationalism  and  from 
hackneyed  imagery  ;   free   also  from  the  bitterness,  evil- 


speaking,  and  clamour  which  often  disfigure  the  rhetoric 
of  theological  polemics. 

With  wide  eyes  calm  upon  the  whole  of  things,  the 
pure  .and  simple  soul  knows  by  an  unfailing  instinct  how  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good,  by  tests  that  are 
surer  than  the  touchstones  of  decrees  and  definitions —to 
select  it  with  a  cordiality  of  respectful  greeting,  and  a 
readiness,  as  it  were,  to  bask  in  the  radiance  of  natural 
nobility.  So  that  there  is  no  need  to  draw  a  moral,  save 
by  the  way  and  half  in  jest.  Thus  Jowett  pauses  in  the 
midst  of  a  glowing  appreciation  of  Wesley  to  lament  that 
he  suffered  his  hair  to  grow  long,  and  to  warn  his  audience 
— he  was  preaching  in  Balliol  chapel — that 

eccentricity  is  a  great  mistake  —  in  most  cases,  a  fatal 
and  incurable  mistake — which  sets  the  world  against  a  man 
(and  the  world  is  too  many  for  most  of  us)  and  creates 
within  him  a  fixed  idea  or  mode  of  thinking,  pervading 
his  whole  life.  Beware  [he  concludes]  of  eccentricity.  It 
has  been  the  ruin  of  many,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  for 
this  very  reason,  that  no  moral  guilt  attaches  to  it. 

So,  again,  in  the  panegyric  of  Arthur  Stanley — if  so 
formal  a  word  may  fairly  be  applied  to  the  homely  sketch 
of  his  life — he  interrupts  himself  upon  the  mention  of 
Stanley's  shyness,  conquered  in  his  mature  years,  to 
explain : 

I  think  his  example  worth  mentioning,  because,  probably, 
there  are  many  here  present  who  are  similarly  afflicted, 
and  they  may  learn  from  him  that  this  ridiculous  malady 
is  far  from  being  incurable,  but  passes  away  in  most  per- 
sons when  they  come  to  be  engaged  in  the  real  business  of 
Hfe. 

This  same  panegyric  contains  an  apology  for  the  liberal- 
ising school  of  the  national  establishment,  which  is,  of 
course,  no  less  applicable  to  the  preacher  than  to  him  of 
whom  he  was  speaking.  But  for  the  quieting  of  his  own 
conscience  Jowett  needed  none  of  the  casuistry  that  he 
held  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends.  The  National  Church 
is  to  him  just  the  National  Church;  and  he  mourns,  as 
"the  greatest  misfortune  that  has  ever  befallen  this 
country,"  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662,  by  which  half 
the  nation  was  excluded  from  its  preserves.  The  con- 
troversies which  agitated  the  Oxford  of  his  day  seem  to 
him  of  ludicrous  insignificance.  He  quotes  the  author  of 
The  Saints^  Everlasting  Rest : 

While  we  wrangle  here  in  the  dark  we  are  dying  and 
passing  to  the  world  which  will  decide  all  our  con- 
troversies, and  the  safest  passage  is  by  a  peaceable 
holiness. 

That  is  in  the  sermon  on  Baxter,  the  appropriate  scene  of 
which  was  Westminster  Abbey.  Bunyan  ("one  of  the 
greatest  Englishmen,  not  only  of  his  own  age,  but  of  any 
time")  and  Spinoza  (of  whom  "it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived  ")  together  form  the  subject  of  a  sermon  preached  at 
Edinburgh,  in  a  Presbyterian  church :  and  it  is  with  a 
kind  of  rapturous  appreciation  of  the  irony  that  pervades 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  that  this  "minister  of 
another  denomination"  points  out  how  that,  of  the  pair 
whom,  for  the  nonce,  it  has  pleased  him  fantastically  to 
link,  "  one  would  have  devoted  the  other  to  eternal  flames, 
and  that  other  would  have  regarded  him  as  an  ignorant 
fellow  and  a  madman."  There  is  salt  in  the  text  which 
introduces  this  discourse  :  "  Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and 
to  virtue  knowledge."  Wycliffe,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Pascal, 
Gambetta,  Archbishop  Tait,  Prof.  Henry  Smith,  Canon 
Hugh  Pearson,  and  T.  H.  Green  are  the  subjects  of  the 
remaining  biographical  studies. 

At  the  head  of  the  section  "  Miscellaneous  "  is  printed 
the  remarkable  sermon  on  "  Statistics  and  Faith,"  preached 
before  the  University,  in  which  the  preacher  seems,  by  a 
rare  self-indulgence,  to  have  yielded  to  the  impulse  to 
explore  his  own  fundamental  conception  of  the  relations 
of  man  as  a  moral  being  to  the  supreme  Moral  Force.    It 
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merely  states  the  problem,  but  states  it  in   a  oharao- 

teristically  daring  form : 

Faith  tells  us  that  in  a  thousand  ways  God's  watchful 
cure  is  about  our  bod  and  about  our  path,  that  our  life 
itself  is  a  miracle  of  so  many  years'  standing;,  that  He 
hears  our  prayers  and  provides  for  our  wants.  Expori(^nce 
presents  us  with  the  other  side  of  the  truth,  which, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  takes  us  by  force  and  compels  us 
to  admit  that  never  in  any  case  have  the  laws  of  Nature 
been  interfered  with  for  our  sake,  or  the  slightest  appear- 
ance been  discernible  of  any  variation  of  the  order  of  Uie 
world. 

Among  the  last  three  sermons  is  one  of  those  which,  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  vacation,  Jowett  was  accustomed 
to  preach  to  the  college  scouts  and  their  wives.  Dean 
Fremantlo,  in  a  note  to  his  Introduction,  tells  how  that 
Browning,  who  had  long  desired  to  hoar  Jowett  preach, 
was  staying  with  hira  at  one  such  time.  Jowett,  with  his 
usual  reticence,  said  nothing  about  the  service,  but  slipped 
out  for  an  hour  or  so  after  breakfast.  When  Browning 
knew  that  he  had  missed  the  occasion  he  had  desired,  "I 
am  perfectly  indignant  with  him,"  he  said,  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest;  "he  does  not  treat  me  as  a  Christian. 
He  will  walk  with  me,  talk  with  me,  eat  with  me,  and 
drink  with  me ;  but  he  won't  pray  with  me." 

It  is  proposed  sliortly  to  produce  a  volume  of  Doctrinal 
Sermons,  in  which  Jowett's  singular  attitude  towards 
received  beliefs  will  be  exemplified.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  present  collection,  like  its  predecessor,  the  volume  of 
College  Sermons,  throws  a  fascinating  light  upon  the 
character  and  mental  attitude  of  a  man  who  in  his 
generation  was  a  great  educative  influence,  and  makes 
powerfully  for  that  tender  tolerance  and  gentle  for- 
bearance towards  the  infirmity  of  human  speculation  of 
which  the  Greek,  his  Master,  waa  the  prime  apostle. 


The  Modern  Mariner. 

Idylls  ofthn  Sea.    By  F.  T.  BuUen.    (Grant  Eichards.    68.) 

Mil.  Bullkn's  preface  to  his  now  volume  is  too  modest. 
He  has  tried,  he  says,  to  reproduce  "with  'prentice  hand" 
some  of  the  things  the  sea  has  told  him.  "  If  I  were  to 
stop  and  consider  what  other  men,  freeholders  upon  the 
upper  slopes  of  the  literary  Olympus,  have  done  in  the 
same  direction,  I  should  not  dare  to  put  forth  this  little 
book."  It  will  not  do.  With  a  first  effort  such  exercises 
in  humility  and  self-depreciation  are  permissible,  but  the 
author  of  The  Cruise  0/ the  "  Cachalot"  should  exert  more 
self-restraint.  A  man  who  can  write  as  well  as  that  might 
well  spare  us  apologies  for  his  'prentice  hand.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  he  can  refer  to  stopping  to  consider  the  work 
of  other  ^  'ithors  is  proof  enough  that  he  has  considered  it ; 
hence  the  sentence  means  nothing,  particularly  as  the 
principal  value  of  such  a  book  lies,  not  in  fine  writing,  but 
in  accuracy  of  description.  No  amount  of  meditation 
upon  the  work  of  the  freeholders  of  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  literary  Olympus  should  prevent  a  man  with  new  facts 
of  his  own  from  setting  them  down.  We  wish  to  assure 
Mr.  Bullen  of  this,  in  case  his  modesty  should  some  day 
make  good  its  threats  and  really  get  the  better  of  him ; 
for  he  writes  too  well  and  too  interestingly  to  be  spared. 

This  book  is  truly  fascinating  reading,  for  the  sea,  after 
all,  is  the  place.  Nothing  can  interfere  with  its  wonder- 
fulness  and  mystery.  With  all  his  sophistications  and 
machinery  man  to-day  has  no  more  power  over  the  sea 
than  over  ho  had.  Ho  may  descend  into  it  in  an  air-tight 
costume,  he  may  race  over  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty  knots  an 
hour,  he  may  build  breakwaters,  he  may  kill  whales ; 
but  tlie  sea  still  holds  its  own,  is  still  supreme,  romantic, 
and  untameable.     This  is  an  age  of  law  and  order,  of  the 

Srotection  of  the  citizen's  rights,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
fe,  yet  once  a  ship  leaves  port  anything  is  possible  upon 


it.  At  this  moment — in  1899 — there  are  tcimIs  at  lea 
on  which  the  barbarities  of  the  middle  ages  are  being 
practised.  No  emperor  of  Itome  at  its  wont  was  more 
tyranically  autocratic  than  a  nineteenth  century  captain 
can  be,  once  away  from  land.  The  sea's  sanctions  are 
unlimited.  More  and  more,  we  fancy,  as  the  conditions 
of  ordinary  existence  become  tamer,  will  romancists  resort 
to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Bullen,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  the  relations 
of  man  to  man  on  shipboard — he  leaves  that  to  other 
writers,  of  whom,  in  the  present  fashion  for  strange  stories 
of  violence  and  adventure,  there  are  already  many — his  eyes 
are  for  tlie  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  deep.  He  describes 
a  tropical  sunrise  from  the  mast-head,  a  lunar  terror,  a 
submarine  eartbjuake,  the  habits  of  sharks  and  whales, 
the  death  of  an  old  sailor  and  its  apparent  link  with  the 
elements,  great  birds,  curious  fishes,  and  a  score  of  other 
phenomena  of  the  ocean,  particularly  in  tropical  regions. 
And  to  everything  he  brings  enthusiasm,  a  passion  for 
accuracy,  and  the  good  writing  that  comes  of  knowledge 
and  sincerity.  Our  quotation  is  from  a  fine  paper  on 
"Eunning  the  Easting  Down,"  a  piece  of  rich  and  en- 
kindling prose : 

By  four  bells  the  summits  of  the  climbing  cumuli 
forming  the  immeasureable  arch  in  the  west  were  right 
overhead,  while  the  sky  within  its  radius  was  now  over- 
spread with  a  filmy  veil  that  hid  the  stars  from  view. 
Suddenly  a  chill  breath  touched  his  ear,  sensitive  as  s 
hound's,  and  immediately  his  fretful  lassitude  was  gone. 
He  stood  erect,  alert,  every  nerve  tense,  ready  for  action. 
"  Stand  by,  the  watch  I  "  he  roared,  and  in  response  a 
few  dark  figures  slouched  into  sight  from  the  shadowy 
comers  where  they  had  been  dozing  away  the  leaden- 
footed  hours.  Then  a  cool  stream  of  air  came  steadily 
flowing  from  the  mysterious  centre  of  the  gloom  abaft. 
"  Square  the  main-yard!  "  shouted  the  mate  again  ;  and 
with  eerie,  waihng  cries  the  great  steel  tubes  were  trimmed 
to  the  coming  breeze.  The  order  was  hardly  executed 
before,  with  a  rush  and  a  scream,  out  leapt  the  west  wind 
from  its  lair,  while  with  many  a  sharp  report  and  grinding 
of  gear  being  drawn  into  its  grooves  the  huge  fabric 
obeyed  the  compelling  impulse  and  began  her  three  thou- 
sand league  stretch  to  the  eastward.  ..."  Fine  breeze, 
sir,"  chuckled  the  mate,  rubbing  his  hands  with  delight. 
"  Only  hoi*  it'll  hold,"  replied  tne  skipper,  peering  keenly 
aft  into  the  eye  of  the  wind.  There,  to  a  landsman,  the 
sight  was  ominous,  almost  appaUing.  Dense  masses  of 
distorted  nimbus  came  hurtlmg  out  of  the  deep  gloom, 
which  seemed  to  grow  blacker  and  more  menacing  every 
hour.  So  through  the  howling  day  the  big  ship  fled 
onward  like  a  frightened  thing,  steady  and  straight  as  an 
ice-yacht  over  Lake  ^lichigan,  lilthough  at  times  an 
incipient  sea  smote  her  broadside,  and,  baflled,  cast  its 
crest  aloft,  where  the  shrieking  blast  caught  it  and  whirled 
it  in  needle-like  particles  as  high  as  the  upper  topsails. 
.  .  .  Kuiming  upon  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  she  gradually 
worsened  the  weather  as  she  reached  higher  latitudes. 
Stinging  snow  squalls  came  yelling  after  her,  hiding 
everything  behind  a  bitter  veil.  Past  gigantic  table- 
topped  icebergs,  floating  mountains  against  whose  gaimt 
sides  the  awful  billows  broke  with  deafening  clangour, 
flinging  their  hissing  fragments  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
gloomy  sky.  At  last  so  fierce  grew  the  following  storm 
that  the  task  of  reducing  sail  became  absolutely  necessary. 
All  hands  were  called  and  sx>od  aloft  to  the  une<]ual  con- 
flict. Scourged  by  the  merciless  blast,  battered  by  the 
threshing  sails,  they  strove  for  dear  life  through  two 
terrible  hours  of  that  stem  night.  A  feeble  cry  was  heard 
— a  faint  splash.  Only  a  man  dropped  from  the  main 
top-gallaut  yard — through  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
of  darkness  into  the  yeasty  smother  beneath,  and  ere  the 
news  reached  the  deck,  calm  and  peaceful  below  the 
tumult,  more  thau  a  mile  astern,  swallowed  by  the  ever- 
unsatisfied  maw  of  the  ravening  sea.  And  onward  like  a 
meteor  speil  the  flying  ship,  "  running  her  Easting  down." 

Mr.  BuUen's  essays  are  not  all  of  the  same  merit.  But  he 
is  always  in  earnest  and  always  informing.  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey  contributes  a  discriminating  and  appreciative 
introduction  to  the  volume. 
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A   Whist   Encyclopaedia. 

The    Whist   Reference    Booh      By   William    Mill    Butler. 
(Pliiladelphia  :    John  C.  Yarston  Publishing  Co.) 

This  is  whist  written  out  in  full.  It  is  the  whole  game, 
its  essence,  its  accidents,  its  history,  its  biography,  its 
poetry,  its  anecdote,  in  encyclopajdic  form.  You  pass  (in 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  articles)  from  night- 
mare problems  to  the  lightest  ana  and  curiosities.  You 
are  awed  and  regaled  by  quick  turns,  and  in  the  end  you 
have  but  one  word  for  Mr.  Butler's  work  :  tremendous ! 

Fortunately,  whist  is  not  the  antique  game  that  chess  is. 
Its  history  can  be  told  without  references  to  Troy  and  the 
Ptolomies,  and  without  quoting  the  elder  Pliny.  Whist  is 
English,  and  modern.  Shakespeare  lived  too  early  to  play 
it.  "  Whisk,"  an  early  form  of  the  word  and  game,  is 
first  mentioned  in  our  literature  by  John  Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet,  in  verses  published  four  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  Therefore  the  card-playing  terms  in  the 
plays  have  no  real  connexion  with  whist.  "  Nine  trumps, 
two  aces — 'tis  a  good  hand,"  "force  a  plaj',"  and  "we 
must  speak  by  the  card,"  were  terms  probably  taken  from 
the  game  of  Triumph,  a  word  of  which  trump  is  the  cor- 
ruption. Other  expressions  quoted  by  Mr.  Butler  are 
merely  wrested  to  the  uses  of  whist,  as  "In  God's  name, 
lead"  ;  "Thou  meagre  lead  which  rather  threat'nest  than 
dost  promise  ought";  "Do  you  call,  sir?"  and  "He 
echoes  me."  The  production  of  such  a  sentence  as  "All 
the  men  and  women  merely  players "  only  shows  the 
poverty  of  Shakesjjeare's  card  lore.  "  Whisk  "  first  be- 
comes "  whist  "  in  Hudibras ;  and  the  first  description  of 
the  game  under  its  present  name  occurs  in  the  1680  edition 
of  Charles  Cotton's  Compleat  Gamester.  Cotton  says  the 
game  is  similar  to  "ruff  and  honours,"  "  only  they  put 
out  the  deuces  and  take  in  no  stock,  and  it  is  called  whist 
from  the  silence  to  be  observed  in  the  play."  Dr.  Johnson, 
Nares,  and  Mr.  Skeat  all  accept  this  simple  etymology  of 
"  whist."  With  grief  Mr.  Butler  complains  that  some 
later  authorities  are  beginning  to  falter,  and  inquire 
whether  the  earlier  form  "whisk"  does  not  point  to 
some  other  origin :  ' '  lexicographers  who  perhaps  have 
never  played  a  game  of  whist  in  their  lives,"  he  scornfully 
designates  these  seekers  after  supererogatory  truth. 

Whist,  then,  is  an  English  eighteenth  century  game  in 
its  origin.  Its  earliest  headquarters  were  in  Bedford-row. 
Here  Hoyle  and  Lord  Folkestone  played  at  the  Crown 
Coffee  -  House,  while  the  Court  continued  to  play  ombre, 
quadrille,  and  basset.  Indeed,  whist  was  of  tavern  birth, 
and  its  accoucheurs  were  gamblers  and  sharpers.  Edmond 
Hoyle  perceived  the  seeds  of  greatness  in  the  disreputable 
bantling,  and  nursed  and  chastened  it  into  a  royal  game. 
In  1741  he  was  living  in  Queen-square,  teaching  whist 
at  a  guinea  a  lesson.  Next  year  appeared  his  Short 
Treatue,  his  "Hoyle."  This  book  set  whist  on  its  legs 
once  for  all.  Its  baptism  of  satire  was  severe.  The  World 
said  in  1753  that  while  the  science  of  whist  had  been 
"  rendered  systematic  by  the  philosophic  pen  of  Mr.  Hoyle, 
the  art  still  requires  treatment,  and  a  gentleman  now  in 
the  Old  Bailey  prison,  at  his  leisure  hours,  has  nearly 
completed  a  work  which  will  make  the  art  clear  to  the 
meanest  capacity."  Following  (quickly  on  Hoyle's  book 
came  the  skit  "  Ttui  Humours  of  Whist,  a  Dramatic  Satire, 
a3  noted  every  day  at  White's  and  other  Coffee-Houses 
and  Assemblies."  The  chief  characters  were  Professor 
Whiston,  representing  Hoyle,  and  Sir  Calculation  Puzzle. 
The  popularity  of  Hoyle's  work  is  made  clear  even  in  this 
satire.  Says  Sir  Calculation  I'uzule  :  "  I  pronounce  it  the 
gospel  of  whist  players";  and  Lord  Slim  remarks:  "I 
have  joined  twelve  companies  in  the  Mall,  and  eleven  of 
them  were  talking  about  it.  It's  the  subject  of  all  con- 
versation, and  has  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Cabinet.  Why,  thou'lt  be  laughed  intolerably  unless  you 
can  tell  how  many  hundred  and  odd  it  is  for  or  against 
one  that  your  partner  has  or  has  not  such  a  card  or  such 


a  card."  The  book  and  the  game  (the  Hoyle  game,  as  it 
is  now  called)  flourished  together,  and  Byron  wrote  with 
truth :  "  Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle." 
Already  whist  had  been  "received  at  Court,"  and  in  1791 
it  had  assumed  such  a  national  character  as  to  inspire  an 
epic  in  twelve  cantos.  The  author,  Alexander  Thomson, 
is  unknown  to  fame  outside  of  learned  whist  circles  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  his  poem  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
lines.  The  suggestion  they  contain  might  be  added  to 
the  agenda  paper  of  the  forthcoming  conference  on  dis- 
armament : 

Nor  do  I  yet  despair  to  see  the  day 
When  hostile  armies,  ranpj'd  in  neat  array. 
Instead  of  fighting,  shall  engage  in  play. 
When  peaceful  whist  the  quarrel  shall  decide, 
And  Christian  blood  be  spilt  on  neither  side, 
Then  pleas  no  more  shall  wait  the  tardy  laws, 
But  one  odd  trick  at  once  conclude  the  cause  .  .  . 
Then  Britain  still,  to  all  the  world's  surprise, 
In  this  great  science  shall  progressive  rise, 
TiU  ages  hence,  when  all  of  each  degi-ee 
Shall  play  a  game  as  well  as  Hoyle  or  me  ! 

The  new,  scientific  period  in  the  history  of  whist  dawned 
about  1850,  when  the  "Little  Whist  School" — a  coterie 
of  Cambridge  men — took  up  the  game  as  an  intellectual 
study.  To  this  school  belonged  Henry  Jones  ("Caven- 
dish "),  James  Clay,  and  Dr.  William  Pole.  The  technical 
writings  of  these  men  have  had  an  extraordinary  vogue 
in  America,  where  whist  now  enjoys  an  importance  not 
assigned  to  it  in  any  other  country — a  fact  of  which  this 
book  is  the  proof  and  monument.  It  is  not  possible  to 
indicate  the  variety  of  matters  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Butler. 
Here  are  a  few  at  random  :  American  leads,  celebrated 
people  who  played  whist,  character  by  whist,  cheating, 
conventional  signals,  Cavendish,  chances  at  whist,  duplicate 
whist,  fads,  Graham's  Coffee-House,  humours  of  whist, 
ignorant  players,  illustrative  hands,  jumping  a  suit.  Low's 
signal,  "Mort,"  "Mixers,"  the  odd  trick,  "Post-mortem," 
"Keverse  Discard,"  self -playing  cards,  semi-honours, 
"Singleton,"  whist  as  an  educator,  "whist  in  novels," 
&c.,  &c.  Many  of  the  terms  used  in  whist  or  by  whist 
players  are  highly  curious.  There  is  one  which  will  go 
to  the  consciences  of  many — "  bumblepuppy."  Bumble- 
puppy  is  bad  whist  play ;  a  bad  whist  player  is  a  bumble- 
puppist;  while  old  and  hardened  sinners  are,  of  course, 
bumbledogs.  The  wide  range  and  workmanlike  execution 
of  this  reference  book  are  its  conspicuous  merits ;  its 
science  we  leave  to  experts,  to  bumblepuppists  its  teaching. 


An   Idealist. 

Fields,    Factories,    and     Workshops.       By     P.    Kropotkin. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.     12s.) 

Pkince  Kropotkin  is  a  stimulating  apostle  of  the  petite 
culture  and  the  petty  trade.  Uncompromising  in  his  con- 
demnation of  division  of  labour  as  practised  in  modern 
industry,  he  holds  up  the  ideal  of  an  associated,  integrated, 
harmonised  labour.  "  Each  nation  her  own  agriculturist 
and  manufacturer;  each  individual  working  in  the  field 
and  in  some  industrial  art ;  each  individual  combining 
scientific  knowledge  with  the  knowledge  of  a  handicraft 
— such  is,  we  affirm,  the  present  tendency  of  civilised 
nations  " — they  are  his  words.  But  the  idealist  with  the 
eye  of  faith  reaches  conclusions  very  different  from  those 
which  inference  from  experience  seems  to  justify. 

With  regard  to  territorial  division  of  labour  it  is  shown 
with  considerable  force  that  the  specialisation  of  nations 
in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture  tends  to  disappear  as  the 
more  backward  nations  enter  one  after  another  upon  the 
stage  of  the  "  great  industry."  Hence  England's  pre- 
eminence in  manufactures  may  pass  away,  and,  having 
nothing  wherewith  to  buy  food,  she  may  be  forced  to  raise 
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more  agricultural  produce  from  her  own  soil.  But  this 
decentralisation  of  industries,  we  are  told,  will  bo  a  bless- 
ing, for  our  long-neglected  soil  may  then  be  thoroughly 
cultivated,  with  results  as  yet  hardlv  dreamed  of. 

In  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  aa 
revealed  in  experimental  farms  and  in  the  market-gardens  of 
Jersey,  Flanders,  and  the  environs  of  Paris,  the  author  is 
handling  a  congenial  topic.  In  his  praise  of  intensive 
culture  he  rises  to  the  height  of  a  prose  Georgic.  But  in 
singing  tilth  and  vineyard  he  fails  to  consider  the  practical 
question  what  outlay  of  capital  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
enormous  crops  he  describes.  Moreover,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  heavy  outlay  which  must  needs  be 
reqTiired  in  the  cases  he  details  can  only  be  recouped 
because  London  or  Paris  offers  a  convenient  market  for 
the  sale  of  early  produce  to  wealthy  consumers.  It  may 
7ay  to  create  a  rich  artificial  soil  for  such  produce,  but  we 
00k  in  vain  for  evidence  that  equally  prolific  crops  of 
cereals  or  vegetables  can  be  profitably  raised  in  large 
quantities  and  sold  at  low  prices.  Until  the  alleged 
capabilities  of  the  horticultural  treatment  of  corn  and 
other  crops  have  been  more  full}'  proved,  we  must  rest 
content  with  the  relatively  modest  results  of  the 
Kothamsted  experiments.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not 
expected  that  our  country  will  become  such  a  literal 
paradise  until  it  has  got  rid  of  "  the  obstacles  in  our  in- 
stitutions, in  our  inheritances  and  survivals  from  the  past 
— in  the  ghosts  which  oppress  us."  But,  alas !  this  time  is 
not  yet. 

In  turning  to  the  chapters  on  small  industries  and 
industrial  viUages,  we  felt  keen  expectancy,  for  the  subject 
of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  petty  trades  in 
Western  Europe  has  never  been  adequately  worked  out. 
But  Prince  Kropotkin,  though  he  has  a  broad  outlook 
over  modern  industry,  makes  no  important  addition  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  He  is  too  eager  to  trace  an  increas- 
ing tendency  for  small  industries  to  combine  with  agricul- 
ture. Yet  he  has  to  admit  that  many  of  the  petty  trades 
are  in  a  precarious  condition,  and  he  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  most  ilourishing  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  centralised  industry  which  his  anarchist 
soul  abhors. 

Whether  the  combination  of  industrial  pursuits  with 
intensive  agriculture,  and  of  brain  work  with  manual 
work,  is  a  probable  or  even  a  desirable  synthesis,  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt,  but  the  contemplation  of  this  ideal 
arouses  in  the  author  a  genuine  enthusiasm  which  colours 
and  vivifies  his  style  and  wins  the  attention  of  the  most 
sceptical. 

Ostrovsky's  "The  Storm." 

The  Storm.  By  Ostrovsky.  Translated  by  Constance 
Garnett.  "  Modern  Plays "  Series.  (Duckworth. 
38.  6d.  net.) 

The  series  of  "Modern  Plays,"  edited  by  E.  Brimloy 
Johnson  and  11.  Erichsen,  opened  inauspiciously  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons's  translation  of  "  Les  Aubes,"  by  Emile 
Verhioren.  The  success  of  the  venture  depended  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  second  volume,  and  it  is  with 
real  satisfaction  that  we  can  write  of  "The  Storm"  as  a 
most  interesting  and  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  Mrs. 
Gumett  has  given  us  an  admirable  translation  of  a  remark- 
able play.  Her  translations,  as  all  know  who  have  read 
her  edition  of  Turgenev,  are  accurate  and  faithful  render- 
ings of  the  original,  written  in  strong  and  graceful 
English.  In  reading  them  one  almost  forgets  that  they 
are  translations,  for  in  her  hands  a  book  loses  only  the 
absolutely  inevitable  in  the  dangerous  process  of  trans- 
plantation. No  higher  praise  could  be  offered  to  any 
translator. 

And  "  The  Storm  "  was  worth  translating.  It  is  a  fine 
piece  of  dramatic  workmanship,  strong  in  human  interest 


and  picturesque ;  but  tlio  story  is  not  its  chief  attraction. 
It  is  a  striking  picture  of  a  life  about  which  we  are 
strangely  ignorant.  It  is  a  perfect  revelation  of  old- 
fashioned  Muscovite  temperament  and  cliaracter.  It  ia 
written  from  the  inside,  written  by  one  who  was  only  un- 
consciously a  psychological  analyst.  In  this  respect  it  is 
almost  unique.  Turgenev  and  Tolstoi,  Gontcharov  and 
Gogol,  write  as  cosmopolitans.  They  have  probed  deeply 
into  the  Russian  character,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
write  from  the  outside,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
enlightened  Russian  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  by 
Western  education.  "  The  Storm  "  is  evidently  a  political 
tract,  a  liberal  or  progressive  manifesto.  To  tlie  Russian 
it  may  probably  have  been  nothing  more.  To  us  it 
comes,  as  Mr.  Garnett  says  in  his  exc'ellent  preface,  as  a 
revelation  and  a  striking  criticism  of  national  life. 

"The  Storm"  is  a  counterblast  to  Tolstoi's  doctrine  of 
non-resistance.  It  preaches  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Russian  patriarchal  system.  To  appreciate  the  crush- 
ing strength  of  that  tyranny  is  to  understand  much  that 
is  otherwise  inexplicable  in  the  Russian  character.  It  is 
the  secret  of  Russian  fatalism,  of  nihilism.  From  birth 
neither  man  nor  woman  is  free.  Personal  rights  are  un- 
recognised ;  oppression,  despotism,  and  the  horrors  of 
anarchy  are  fostered  by  it.  Such  women  as  Mme. 
Kabanova,  the  tyrannical  mother ;  such  creations  as  Dikoy, 
the  bully ;  or  Kabanov,  the  man  who  submits,  are  national 
types.  Such  women  as  Katerina,  who  revolts,  are  quite 
exceptional. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  wherein  lies  the 
supreme  interest  of  the  play,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
discuss  the  plot,  which,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
cerned with  Russian  character,  would  be  considered  hope- 
lessly out  of  date.  Mr.  Edward  Gamett's  preface  makes 
clear  the  general  meaning  and  the  significance  of  the 
piece,  and  is  invaluable.  But  we  should  have  been  even 
more  in  his  debt  if  he  had  supplied  some  biographical 
details  of  Ostrovsky,  whose  history  and  work  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  unknown  in  this  country. 


Other  New  Books. 


TiiK  Cost  op  Sport. 


Edited  by  F.  G.  Afxalo. 


This  shoidd  prove  a  very  useful  reference  book  for 
sportsmen  and  intending  sportsmen.  No  such  collection 
of  facts  has  hitherto  existed,  and  Mr.  Afialo  tells  us 
that  "  the  extraordinary  difficulty  which  has,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  little  book,  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
and  reconciling  trustworthy  information  at  first  hand  from 
correspondents  of  imdoubted  experience,  may  go  far  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this  omission  in  sporting  books." 
Well,  this  is  an  heroic  attempt  to  supply  the  need.  Mr. 
Aflalo  makes  no  claim  to  have  covered  the  whole  range  of 
sport ;  but  he  has  compiled  a  book  which  may  be  consulted 
by  all  who  wish  to  form  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  various 
kinds  of  shooting  and  fishing  in  the  British  Islands,  in 
Scandinavia,  India,  Morocco,  and  elsewhere ;  the  cost  of 
dogs,  keepers  and  horses,  and  ferrets,  and  kennels,  and 
clothes,  and  licences ;  the  cost  of  hunting,  racing,  trotting, 
boating,  3'achting ;  the  cost  of  games  like  curling,  goU, 
and  polo ;  the  cost  of  archery,  coursing,  and  falconry. 
The  general  effect  of  the  book  is  chastening,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  authors  who  deal  with  the  various 
departments  address  themselves  to  the  average  man. 
For  when  the  cost  of  sport  is  stated  at  its  lowest  it  is  usually 
"  stiff,"  and  one  cannot  but  receive  from  these  pages  a  new 
impression  of  the  wealth  of  that  country  in  which  men  are 
found  willing  to  spend  fortunes  on  special  methods  of 
enjoying  sunshine.    It  would  not  be  useful  to  quote  any 
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figures ;  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the  various  kinds  of 
sporting  finance  are  dealt  with  by  such  experts  as  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  Major  Eicardo,  Mr.  Edward  Whymper, 
Mr.  Walter  Winans,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell,  and  others. 
(Murray.     6s.) 

South  Cotjntey  Trout  Steeams.      By  Q.  A.  B.  Dewab. 

This  is  a  good  addition  to  the  "Anglers' Library."  Mr. 
Dewar  holds  a  brief  for  the  trout  streams  of  the  south  as 
against  the  much  advertised  streams  of  the  north,  and  a 
very  pretty  and  effective  case  he  makes  for  them.  He 
takes  us  along  the  banks  of  the  Kent  and  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire  streams,  adventuring  as  far  as  Gloucester- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Dorset ;  and  he  has  this  for  the 
Londoner : 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  good  deal  of  the  fiuest 
trout  fishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  actually  in  or  hard 
by  the  coimties  or  shires  of  the  southern  seaboard.  Some 
of  it  is  within  three  hours  of  the  heart  of  London — by 
which  I  mean  that  a  man,  if  he  has  the  right  to  fish  and 
the  time  and  desire,  may  leave  his  home  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  one  of  the  great  London  railway  stations,  after 
a  moderately  early  breakfast,  and,  before  midday,  be 
angling  in  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  genuine  trout 
streams.  He  can  accomplish  the  feat  in  two  hours  inclu- 
sive in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and,  in  a  very  few, 
perhaps  well  within  that  space  of  time. 

In  his  ■succeeding  chapters  Mr.  Dewar  expatiates  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  an  angler,  and  all  the  rapture  of  a 
lover  of  nature,  on  southern  streams  which  yield  trout  in 
plenty.  Of  these  the  Test  in  Hampshire  is  the  queen.  "It 
flows,  a  limpid  stream,  abounding  with  splendid  trout, 
and,  in  some  cases,  with  grayling  of  great  size,  through  a 
land,  indeed,  of  milk  and  honey  in  the  literal  sense."  The 
names  of  the  southern  trout  streams  are  quaint  and  musical, 
as :  the  Cray,  the  Darenth,  the  Mole,  the  Tillingbourne, 
the  Eib,  the  Ver,  the  Kennet,  the  Shreen,  the  Ebble,  the 
Nadder,  the  Bovey,  the  Dart.  Decidedly,  Mr.  Dewar  has 
written  a  book  attractive  to  many  besides  anglers.  The 
photographic  illustrations  are  delightful,  likewise  the 
frontispiece  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Percy  Buckman. 
(Lawrence  &  Bullen.) 

Studies  itf  Some  Famous  Lettehs.         By  J.  C.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Bailey's  idea  was  good  :  "  to  piece  together,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  scattered  fragments  of  self-portraiture  " 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Cowper,  Gray,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Swift,  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Lamb, 
and  FitzGerald.  We  only  wish  that  Mr.  Bailey  had  stuck 
to  his  plan  more  closely :  there  is  sometimes  in  his  book 
an  intolerable  deal  of  cement  to  a  few  bricks.  We 
mean  that  he  does  not  quote  enough.  Of  the  forty  pages 
devoted  to  Edward  FitzGerald  thirteen  only  contain 
extended  quotations  from  his  letters  ;  in  the  thirty-seven 
pages  given  to  Swift,  quotations  of  any  length  appear  in 
only  ten.  These  proportions  are  not  liberal  enough ;  the 
piecing-together  method  is  hardly  fulfilled.  For  the  rest 
Mr.  Bailey  is  in  love  with  his  subject,  is  often  discriminating, 
and  is  on  the  whole  a  good  and  competent  guide  to  the 
pleasant  land  of  the  letter-writers.  On  p.  57  we  find  this 
curious  account  of  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  in 
one  of  Gray's  letters  to  Wharton.  Gray  describes  the 
company  assembled  in  the  reading-room  : 

We  were,  first,  a  man  that  writes  for  Lord  Royston ; 
secondly,  a  man  that  writes  for  Dr.  Burton,  of  York ; 
thirdly,  a  man  that  writes  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
or  Dr.  Pocock,  for  he  speaks  the  worst  English  I  ever 
heard  ;  fourthly.  Dr.  Stukely,  who  writes  for  himself,  the 
very  worst  person  he  could  write  for ;  and,  lastly,  I,  who 
only  read  to  know  if  there  be  anything  worth  writing,  and 
that  not  without  some  difficulty.  I  find  that  they  printed 
one  thousand  copies  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue,  and  have 
only  sold  fourscore ;  that  they  have  £900  a  year  income, 
and  spend  £1,300,  and  are  building  apartments  for  the 
under-keepers ;  so  I  expect  in  winter  to  see  the  collection 
advertised  and  set  to  auction. 


Interesting  as  this  passage  is,  its  citation  by  Mr.  Bailey 
is  defective,  for  it  cries  for  annotation  and  receives 
none.  The  "British  Museum"  (then  Montagu  House), 
the  "jeading-room,"  the  authors  named  and  their  peculiar 
literary  occupations,  the  finances  of  the  new  institution — 
aU  these  points  require  brief  footnotes,  the  more  so  if 
Mr.  Bailey  be  correct  (but  surely  he  is  not)  in  supposing 
that  Gray's  is  "the  only  contemporary  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  British  Museum."     (Burleigh.) 

The  CYCLOPiEDiA  of  Home  Arts. 

This  book  should  be  a  "real  boon"  to  the  ingenious 
family.  It  has  come  at  the  wrong  time  :  the  beginning 
of  winter,  not  the  beginning  of  spring,  is  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  the  publication  of  a  manual  on 
employments  for  long  evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons ; 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence.  The  fact  remains  that 
there  now  exists  between  two  covers  a  complete  guide  to 
most,  if  not  all,  of  what  are  called  the  home  arts.  The 
editor  of  this  compendious  volume  is  Mr.  Montague  Marks, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  many  diagrams,  presents  his  case 
with  perfect  clearness.  Among  the  home  arts  we  find 
one  somewhat  repellently  styled  "  Boiled  Leather  Work." 
(Pearson.     7s.  6d.  net.) 


History  of  Dogma. 


By  De.  Adolph  Harnack. 


This  sixth  volume  of  the  English  version  of  Dr. 
Harnack's  great  work,  translated  by  Mr.  McGilchrist, 
comprises  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  of  Part  II.,  Book  II.,  in 
the  original  German  edition.  It  starts  from  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century.  It  includes,  that  is  to  say,  that  revival 
of  piety  of  which  the  monastery  of  Cluny  was  the  centre  ; 
the  final  vindication  by  the  Roman  See  of  its  independence 
of  all  temporal  authority ;  and  the  growth  of  scholasticism 
— that  is,  the  reconciliation  of  dogma  with  Aristotle.  The 
second  chapter  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  sees  the  sacramental  system 
and  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation  finally  lifted  out  of 
the  controversies  of  the  schools  on  to  the  plane  of  dogmas 
which  must  be  accepted  Jide  divina.  The  period  is  an 
extremely  interesting  one.  Those  were  the  days  in  which 
events  imparted  the  last  quiver  to  the  kaleidoscope,  and 
when  the  pieces  fell  together  into  the  pattern  after  which 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  to  combine  the  enduring  mosaic 
of  its  Decrees.     (Williams  &  Norgate.     10».  6d.) 

The  Ascent  through  Christ.  By  E.  Griffith- Jones. 
The  development  of  the  human  species  by  an  extremely 
gradual  progression  from  lower  forms  of  life  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  as  established.  Mr.  Griffith-Jones's  purpose  is 
to  find  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  a 
place  in  the  orderly  history  of  man.  He  enters  upon  his 
work  handicapped,  indeed,  by  a  position  that  presupposes 
orthodoxy,  but  with  the  attitude,  at  least,  of  a  free  in- 
quisitor ;  and  he  arrives  at  conclusions  that  promise  help- 
ful suggestion  to  upholders  of  the  Catholic  faith.  His 
notions  of  the  Hypostatic  Union  are  loose,  with  the  loose- 
ness characteristic  of  the  Zux  Mimdi  school ;  but  never- 
theless his  book  may  be  welcomed  as  a  serious  contribution 
to  the  task  of  restating  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  new  form  demanded  by  an  age  that  is 
rather  excited  by  its  discoveries  in  the  field  of  natural 
science.    The  book  is  readable.    (James  Bowden.    7s.  6d.) 

How  TO  Get  On  the  Stage.  By  Leopold  Wagner. 

Aspirants  for  the  stage  are  so  many,  and  their  chances 
of  fame  and  fortune  are  so  few  (to  say  nothing  of  pitfalls), 
that  we  are  doubtful  whether  we  do  not  need  a  manual 
entitled  "  How  to  Succeed  Off  the  Stage."  But  it  would 
be  unfair  to  expect  Mr.  Leopold  Wagner  to  write  it.  He 
is  all  for  helping  the  dramatic  aspirant  and  the  talented 
amateur.  His  advice  is  sound  and  various  and  enter- 
taining. He  includes  the  Bogus  Manager  in  his  scorn, 
and  the  theatre  Cat  in  his  approval.  (Chatto  &  Windus. 
29.  6d.) 
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Fiction. 

A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus, 
(Grant  Eichards. 


By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

68.) 


I 


To  Bay  that  this  book  is  a  surprise  is  to  speak  mildly :  it 
is  a  complete  mystification.  One  might  call  it  a  literary 
phenomenon  of  the  highest  curiosity.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
holds  a  reputation  for  sound  work,  and  he  has  fairly 
earned  it  by  conscientious  and  ingenious  labour  in  various 
fields.  He  has  done  well  the  mere  novel  of  incident. 
Among  historical  fiction,  his  Micah  Clarke  is  remembered 
with  pleasure.  And  in  still  another  vein,  his  Sherlock 
Holmes  has  been  enjoyed  by  more  people  than  are  willing 
to  confess  the  fact.  And  now,  in  A  Duet,  he  casts  off  afi 
his  former  selves,  and  appears  as — as  what?  At  this 
point  we  hesitate.  The  obvious  thing  would  be  to  say 
that  he  appears  as  an  amiable  but  feeble  humorist,  his 
theme  being  the  most  domestic  domesticity.  But  from 
certain  indications  we  surmise  that  Dr.  Doyle  has  aspired 
to  be  a  realist ;  that  he  has  said  to  himself :  "  There  is 
'  serious  '  work  to  be  done  ;  after  all  this  unfettered 
romance  of  mine,  I  will  confine  myself  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  truth  to  modem  life."  We  are  the  more  con- 
vinced that  Dr.  Doyle  has  sought  after  "realism"  in  that  the 
book  contains  one  chapter  (wamingly  entitled  "A  Thunder- 
cloud ")  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  feuilleton 
of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  and  which  will  certainly  come  as  a 
sad  shock  to  the  majority  of  the  Doctor's  readers. 

A  Duet  is  the  story  of  the  early  married  life  of  Frank 
and  Maude  Crosse.  Frank  was  an  insurance  clerk,  and 
lived  at  "Woking.  The  events  recorded  are :  a  visit  to 
"Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ("the 
most  stately  of  ancient  English  b^lildings  was  contrasted 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  modem  ones  "  !),  the  wedding, 
a  fortunate  speculation,  a  difliculty  about  a  fidelity 
guarantee,  an  attempt  to  study  Browning,  the  "thunder- 
cloud "  incident,  a  visit  to  Carlyle's  house,  and  the  birth 
of  a  child. 

Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
style : 

The  little  two-oared  craft  who  put  out  upon  that 
voyage  have  to  lay  their  own  course,  each  for  itself  ;  and 
all  round  them,  as  they  go,  they  see  the  floating  timbers 
and  broken  keels  of  other  little  boats,  which  had  once 
started  out  Ml  of  hope  and  confidence.  There  are  currents 
and  eddies,  low  sand-banks  and  sunken  reefs,  and  happy 
the  crews  who  see  them  ahead,  and  trim  their  course  to 
avoid  them. 

And  here  is  another  from  the  last  chapter : 

Our  young  married  couples  may  feel  that  two  is  company 
and  three  is  none,  but  there  comes  a  little  noisy  intruder 
to  break  into  their  sweet  intimacy.  The  coming  of  the 
third  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  them  as  well  as  for 
it — a  life  which  is  more  useful  and  more  permanent,  but 
never  so  concentrated  as  before.  That  little  pink  thing 
with  the  blinking  eyes  will  divert  some  of  the  love  and 
some  of  the  attention,  and  the  very  trouble  which  its 
coming  has  caused  will  set  its  mother's  heart  yearning 
over  it. 

Several  of  the  chapters,  especially  the  first  one,  and 
"The  Browning  Society,"  would  serve,  exactly  as  they 
stand,  as  light  sketches  for  evening  journalism ;  but  no 
part  of  the  book  possesses  higher  merit  than  this.  Need- 
less to  say.  Dr.  Doyle  has  not  been  realistic,  for  realism  is 
not  his  metier.  The  book  bears  no  resemblance  to  life, 
of  which  it  is  a  very  conventional  idealisation.  It  is  some- 
times wrong  in  elementary  facts.  Further,  it  has  no  sort  of 
conviction.  The  charitable  will  regard  it  as  an  experiment. 
Dr.  Doyle  is  perfectly  justified  in  making  experiments, 
for  only  by  experiments  can  the  artist  be  assured  that  no 
portion  of  his  talent  is  lying  idle.  Not  all  experiments 
are  successful ;  and  this — let  us  say  it  clearly — is  a  failure. 


Pharos  the  Egyptian.    By  Guy  Boothby. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.    68.) 

Tins  is  a  cosmopolitan  tale  of  mysteTy  and  horror,  the 
scenes  of  which  pass  in  London,  Prague,  Hamburg,  Port 
Said,  Cairo,  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Ammon-Ba.  Mr.  Boothby  is  one  of  the  moat 
skilled  traffickers  in  sensation  known  to  the  magazine*, 
and  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Pharos  the  Egyptian 
is  second  only  to  the  best  of  his  efforts.  There  is  not  a 
chapter  witliout  its  lurid  incident,  not  a  page  which  does 
not  titillate  the  jaded  curiosity.  And  the  means  employed 
are  so  simple,  so  cliildlike  : 

"  You  know  it  is  not  that,"  she  answered  quickly  and 
with  a  little  stamp  of  her  foot.  "  It  is  for  your  own 
sake  I  am  imploring  you  to  go.  If  you  knew  as  much  of 
this  houae  as  I  do,  you  would  not  remain  in  it  another 
minute." 

"My  dear  madam,"  I  said,  "if  you  would  only  be 
more  explicit  I  should  be  the  better  able  to  understand 
you." 

"  I  cannot  be  more  explicit,"  she  answered ;  "  such  a 
thing  is  out  of  my  power.  But  remember,  if  anything 
happens,  I  have  warned  you,  and  your  fate  will  be  upon 
your  own  head." 

"  But "  I  cried,  half  rising  from  my  seat. 

"  Hush !  "  she  answered.  "  There  is  not  time  for  more. 
He  is  coming." 

A  moment  later  Phai'os  entered  the  room. 

Surely  we  have  here  a  trick  of  narrative  as  old  and  as 
crude  as  the  earliest  and  least  artful  newspaper  serial 
(whatever  that  was).  Yet  Mr.  Boothby  employs  it  and 
similar  dodges  with  a  result  which  is  truly  surprising. 
He  has  indeed  acquired  and  profited  by  the  knowledge 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  sensation  one  cannot  use  the 
obvious  too  freely.  It  is  always  the  obvious  which 
succeeds. 

The  central  idea  of  the  story  —  namely,  that  the  old 
gods  of  Egypt  revenge  themselves  by  means  of  a  great 
plague  for  the  sacrilege  which  European  nations,  under 
the  plea  of  "  exploration,"  have  committed  u[K>n  their 
sacred  haunts — is  a  good  one  for  Mr.  Boothby's  purposes. 
In  the  hands  of  Victor  Hugo,  even  of  Maurus  Jukai,  such 
a  theme  might  have  been  made  sublime;  Mr.  Boothby 
does  better  than  that — he  makes  it  effective.  His  chief 
characters  are  Pharos,  a  gentleman  some  three  thousand 
years  old;  a  beautiful  Hungarian  violinist,  ward  of 
Pharos;  and  an  English  artist  named  Cyril  Forrester, 
whose  father  had  been  an  "  explorer."  The  link  between 
England  of  to-day  and  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  is,  of  course, 
a  mummy.  Given  these  data  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Boothby's  methods,  you  should  be  able  to  imagine  the 
rest.  The  book  is  clever,  the  work  of  one  skilled  at  his 
own  trade,  carefully  concocted  (though  the  end  seems  a 
trifle  rosier  than  is  warranted  by  the  introduction),  and 
possessing  a  quite  sufficiently  plausible  air  of  reaJism. 
One  need  scarcely  say  that  its  connexion  with  literature  is 
a  little  slender. 


The  Eingdom  of  Sate.     By  Tom  Gallon. 
(Hutchinson.     6s.) 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Tom  Gallon  has  forsaken  the  romance 
of  sentiment  in  order  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope — that  particular  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  who  wrote  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.  We  have  here  the  three  ingredients 
necessary  to  the  kind  of  novel  which  Mr.  Hope  invented  : 
(a)  an  adventurous  Englishman,  (J)  an  obscure  foreign 
throne,  (e)  an  unscrupulous  pretender  to  that  throne. 

"When  I  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing,  I  like  to  see  it 
carried  through ;  and  in  the  way  of  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  my  ambitions  stood  a  woman.  You  may,  perhaps, 
guess  who  that  woman  was  ?  " 

"  The  Prmcess  Viviana  ?  " 

"  Precisely,  She  is,  or  was,  in  the  direct  line  o'  suc- 
cession to  this  kingdom.    I  am  her  guardian ;  b<  r  father 
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died,  leaving  her  practically  in  my  charge  ;  he  had  great 
faith  in  me— simple  old  man !  You  understand  the 
situation?  I— I— a  man  of  full  powers  and  great  ambi- 
tions ;  a  man  who  cannot  brook  interference  in  the  smallest 
details  of  his  life— I  was  to  play  second  fiddle  to  this  slip 
of  a  girl— to  dance  as  it  pleased  her  to  pipe.  Was  it 
likely  ?  was  it  the  sort  of  thing  I  should  do  ?  " 

There,  in  the  words  of  the  wicked  Count  Chaillavia,  is  the 
basis  of  the  matter.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that  Mr.  Gallon 
has  contrived  a  very  agreeable  system  of  excitations,  thus 
proving  that  he  can  do  more  than  one  thing  well.  The 
book  has  indeed  several  good  qualities;  but  these  good 
qualities  serve  the  sinister  purpose  of  accentuating  its 
defect ;  and  the  defect  lies  in  its  construction.  The  author 
of  a  story  of  stirring  intrigue  is  entitled  by  established 
custom  to  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  coincidence ;  he 
should,  however,  be  careful  not  to  exceed  his  allowance. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Gallon  has  in  this  respect  sinned,  and 
he  has  sufEered  the  penalty  of  his  sin :  the  first  part  of  the 
tale  carries  no  conviction.  In  a  hundred  pages  are  three 
amazing  coincidences,  any  one  of  which  should  have 
sufficed  for  the  entire  novel.  If  the  reader  is  invited  to 
believe  that  a  young  gentleman,  who  for  a  drunken  wager 
knocks  haphazard  at  the  door  of  a  London  mansion,  is  at 
once  taken  in  and  married  to  a  lady  awaiting  a  husband 
at  a  private  altar  {cf.  Stevenson),  the  reader  will  probably 
exert  his  credulity :  it  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  the 
author ;  but,  when  the  young  man  having  been  torn  from 
his  bride  seeks  distraction  in  Paris,  and  there  meets  by 
pure  accident  the  prime  mover  in  the  original  mystery  of 
the  marriage,  then  the  reader  will  revolt,  and  cry  out  upon 
the  author  for  trespassing  on  his  good-nature.  Mr.  Gallon 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  readers  are,  after  aU,  but 
human,  with  sharp  limitations.  It  is  a  pity,  for  The 
Kingdom  of  Rate  is  all  enveloped  in  the  proper  atmosphere 
of  romance. 


Swalloiv.     By  H.  Eider  Haggard. 
(Longmans.     6s.) 
In  this  book  Mr.  Haggard's  foot  is  on  his  native  heath. 
He  has  returned  to  South  Africa  and  the  Kaffirs,  with 
whom  he  has  always  been  at  his  best.     The  hero  is  an 
English  lad  adopted  by  a  Boer  family,  and  the  subordinate 
title  is  "A  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek"  ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
novelty  is  not  so  great  as  it  looks.     The  Great  Trek  merely 
furnishes  a  setting  for  the  denoument,  and  the  main  theme 
of  the  book  is  a  succession  of  bush  fights  and  adventure 
after  Mr.  Haggard's  familiar  manner. 
We  quote  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  villain  : 

Round  and  round  the  rock  chair  they  swung,  Van 
Vooren  still  holding  fast  to  the  arm  of  the  dead  woman, 
who  was  lashed  to  it.  Yes,  even  from  where  I  stood,  five 
hundred  feet  below,  I  could  see  the  flash  of  spear  and  knife 
as  they  struck  and  struck  again.  At  length  a  blow  went 
home ;  the  Zulu  assegai  sank  deep  into  Van  Vooren's  chest 
and  he  hung  backwards  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss, 
supported  only  by  his  grip  of  the  dead  arm— from  below  it 
looked  as  if  he  were  drawing  the  corpse  to  him  against  its 
will.  .  .  .  Ralph  looked  at  him  and  laughed,  and  crying 
"That  curse  of  God  you  mocked  at  falls  at  last,"  with  a 
sudden  stroke  he  drew  the  sharp  odge  of  the  spear  across 
the  lashing  that  held  the  body  to  the  seat.  The  rimpi 
parted,  and  with  a  swift  and  awful  rush,  like  that  of  a 
swooping  bird,  the  dead  woman  and  the  living  man 
plunged  headlong  into  space. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  romance  Mr.  Haggard 
has  written  for  some  years,  if  we  cannot  rank  it  with 
King  Solomon's  Mines. 


•  I  SAW  whatever  thou  hast  seen. 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  ; 
I  was  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
I  am  what  thou  shalt  be." 


Notes  on  Novels. 

\_These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 


"Well,  after  all 


By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 


Mr.  Moore  gives  us  another  racy  novel,  opening  with  a 
spirited  account  of  a  run  on  the  bank  of  "Westwood,  West- 
wood,  Barwell,  &  Westwood.  Mr.  Westwood  controls 
the  panic  with  great  skill,  and  observes  that  women 
behave  much  more  crudely  on  such  occasions  than  men. 
"Isn't  it  wonderful,"  he  remarks,  "that  a  woman — a 
lady — can  change  her  natural  expression  of  calm— the 
repose  that  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere— to  that  of 
a  Harpy  in  a  moment  ?  It  makes  one  thoughtful,  doesn't 
it  ?  Which  is  the  real  woman,  Cyril— the  one  who  smiles 
pleasantly  on  you  and  insists  on  your  taking  another  hot 
buttered  muffin  as  you  loll  in  one  of  her  easy  chairs  in 
front  of  her  drawing-room  fire,  or  the  one  who  rushes 
trembling  into  your  office  and  stretches  out  a  lean,  talon- 
like, gloveless  hand,  glaring  at  you  all  the  time,  with  a  cry 
—some  shrill,  others  hoarse— of  '  My  money !  Give  me 
my  money  ! ' — which  is  the  real  woman  ?  "     (Hutchinson. 

68.) 

A  Millionaire's  DAroHTER.  By  Percy  White. 

How  Margaret  Blythe,  the  pretty  and  clever  daughter 
of  a  millionaire,  is  wooed  by  various  men,  and  won  by  her 
father's  private  secretary,  is  the  simple  plot  of  this  en- 
gaging story.  Margaret  has  a  pretty  humour.  Throwing 
bread  to  the  sea-guUs  from  her  father's  yacht,  she  says: 
"In  gull-land  they  don't  like  bread,  but  it's  a  point  of 
honour  to  catch  it."     (C.  A.  Pearson,  Ltd.     6s.) 

Grey  Weather.  By  John  Btjchan. 

Fifteen  short  stories,  or  sketches,  of  Scottish  moorland 
life,  preceded  by  a  "  Ballad  for  Grey  Weather."  This 
baUad  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  stories  as  "  a  song 
so  old  that  Adam  heard  it  in  the  Garden  before  Eve  came 
to  comfort  him,  so  young  that  from  it  still  flows  the  whole 
joy  and  sorrow  of  earth."  The  dangers,  humours,  and 
superstitions  of  moorland  life  are  set  forth  in  the  stories. 
(John  Lane.     6s.) 

Samuel  Boyd.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

The  full  title  is  Samuel  Boyd  of  Catchpole-square  :  a 
Mystery.  Samuel  is  a  money-lender  of  exaggerated  cruelty, 
and  has  a  clerk  named  Abel  Death.  There  is  a  murder, 
of  course.  "At  no  great  distance  from  the  Square 
stood  Saint  Michael's  Church,  its  clock  proclaiming  the 
hour.  Ten!  Eleven!  Twelve!  How  long  these  hours 
took  to  strike!  ...  A  shot  rings  out!  Another!  .  .  . 
Silence  reigns."     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 


The  Guardians  of  Panzy. 


By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 


"A  story  of  a  Man,  a  Woman,  and  a  Child."  The 
child  plays  in  the  man's  garden,  while  he  and  the  woman 
talk  over  the  palings.  The  fortunes  of  the  three  are 
developed  rather  crudely,  and  the  talk  of  the  child  hardly 
shows  observation  : 

"'Mr.  Seymour,'  Panzy  remarked  solemnly,  'is  a 
very  clever  percentage.' 

'Personage,  Panzy.' 

'  Isn't  it  all  the  same.  Mummy  ?  '  " 
We  imagine  that  the  number  of  children  who  say  per- 
centage, or  mean  to  say  personage,  is  zero.     (Hutchin- 
son.    6s.) 


The  Brotherhood  of  the 
Seven  Kings. 


By  L.  T.  Meade  and 
Robert  Eustace. 


A  story  of  the  machinations  of  a  secret  society  of  which 
the  ruling  spirit  is  Mme.  Kalouchy,  a  woman  of  charm 
and  diabolical  intentions.     (Ward,  Lock.     5s.) 
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The  Case  of  Henry  Lawson. 

Tub  moat  representative  and,  to  our  mind,  the  best  writer 
that  Australia  has  yet  produced  is  Mr.  Henry  Lawaon. 
In  prose  he  is  often  very  good  indeed,  as  in  our  review  of 
While  the  liilhj  Boils,  lus  volume  of  stories  and  sketches, 
a  year  or  so  ago,  we  tried  to  prove  ;  and  his  verse, 
although  technically  it  has  been  surpassed  by  other 
Australian  writers,  has  yet  a  character  of  its  own,  and  a 
note  of  sincerity  peculiar  to  itself.  In  this  country  Mr. 
Lawson's  volume  of  poems,  //*  the  Bays  when  the  World 
teas  Wide,  has  many  readers :  in  Australia  seven  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold  in  the  three  or  four  years  since  the 
book  was  published,  and  While  the  Billy  Boils  is  in  its 
eighth  thousand. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  seeming  prosperity,  with  Mr.  Lawson 
himself  all  is  not  well,  and  he  has  recently  told  the  story 
of  his  struggles  in  the  pages  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin  for  the 
benefit  of  young  men  who,  like  himself,  may  be  proposing 
to  try  to  live  by  writing  in  a  land  where  writing  comes  far 
down  on  the  list  of  necessaries.  The  autobiography  is  a 
very  interesting  document.  Mr.  Lawson  began  life  on  a 
selection  in  New  South  Wales.  As  a  boy  he  had  no 
schooling,  but  helped  his  father,  who  was  a  carpenter,  and 
did  every  kind  of  job  that  was  needed.  In  the  teens  he 
moved  into  the  city,  and  taught  himself  house  painting 
and  listened  to  Socialist  orators.  Not  till  1887,  however, 
did  he  begin  to  write,  although  he  had  been  wishing  to  do 
so  for  years.  That  was  the  time  of  the  Eepublican  Eiots, 
when  disloyalty  came  to  a  head  in  Sydney,  and  crowds 
cheered  for  the  Eepublic  of  Australia.  Mr.  Lawson  did 
more  than  cheer:  he  wrote  a  "Song  of  the  Republic" 
and  sent  it  to  the  Bulletin,  and  they  told  him  to  try  again. 
He  also  helped  to  edit,  print,  and  produce  a  "  fly  blister," 
called  the  Repullican.  One  night,  in  the  autumn  of  1887, 
he  carried  a  little  bundle  of  verses  to  the  Bulletin  office 
and  left  them  in  the  hands  of  a  charwoman.  They  were 
all  printed.     Says  Mr.  Lawson : 

In  Dec.  '87,  I  was  ooaoh-painting  at  Windsor.JMelb., 
for  68.  a  day,  when  I  got  my  first  Xmas  Bulletin.  I  tore 
it  open,  tremblingly ;  glanced  through  it,  to  make  sure 
I  was  there;  and  hid  it  in  a  hearse  I  was  "rubbing 
down  "-—for  the  boss  was  a  fierce  Wesleyan.  I  rubbed 
hard  with  the  pumice-stono  till  my  heart  didn't  thump 
80  much,  and  I  felt  calmer.  I  stole  glances,  behind  the 
hearse,  at  "Golden  Gully"  and  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Derry  Castle,"  and  the  kindly  editorial  note  to  the  effect 
that  I  was  a  mere  lad  (age  19),  earning  a  living,  imder 
difficulties,  at  house-painting,  and  that  my  education  was 
as  yet  unfinished  (N.B. — I  couldn't  spell),  and  that  my 
talent  spoke  for  itself  in  the  following  poem.  I  was  in 
print,  and  in  the  Xmas  number  of  a  journal  I  had 
worshipped,  and  devoured  every  inch  of,  for  years.  I  felt 
strong  and  proud  enough  to  clean  pigstyes,  if  need  be,  for 
a  living  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life— provided  the 
Btdletin  went  on  pubhshing  the  poetry.  Varnish  on  old 
hearses  is  hard  as  ilint ;  but  I  made  a  good  job  of  that  one, 
and  a  quick  job — for  I  "  rubbed  down  "  on  air  if  I  didn't 
walk  on  it.  It  was  the  shortest  eight  hours'  graft  I  ever 
did. 

This  was  the  real  beginning.  But  Australia  is  a  hard 
country  for  a  poet,  and  a  Eepublican  poet  at  that.  It 
is  true  that  vigorous  verse   is  read   there  with   avidity. 


but  the  rates  of  payment  for  it  are  wretchedly  low.  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  became  an  irregular  contributor,  chiefly  of 
verse,  to  several  papers,  was  paid  very  poorly  or  not  at  all. 
He  therefore  returned  to  house  painting  "up  country,"  but 
being  offered  two  pounds  a  week  as  general  utility  man 
on  the  Brisbane  Boomerang,  accepted  it.  The  Boomerang 
lacked  the  sinews  of  war,  and  oiod,  and  Mr.  Lawson's 
ballad  of  "The  Cambaroora  Star"  tells  its  story.  He 
returned  to  Sydney  by  sea,  steerage,  and  took  to  painting 
again.  In  1892  he  went  to  Bourke  and  "  swaggea"  it  for 
six  months,  "  picking  up "  in  a  shearing  sned  and  so 
forth,  finally  returning  to  Sydney  in  charge  of  five  trucks 
of  cattle.  All  these  experiences  have  since  had  their 
literary  uses,  although  they  cannot  be  called  profitable. 
Most  of  the  matter  in  While  the  Billy  Boils,  for 
example,  which  is  the  result  of  these  wanderings,  was  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  a  column. 
In  1893  Mr.  Lawson  crossed  to  New  Zealand,  where  he 
"did  a  three  months'  unemployed  perish,"  tried  tree 
felling,  and  was   not  paid,    house  painting  again,  then 

i'oined  a  telegraph  line  gang  for  six  months,  and  would 
lave  stayed  longer  but  for  the  offer  of  a  place  on  the  staff 
of  the  Sydney  Baily  Worker.  He  arrived  in  Sydney  three 
days  after  the  paper  had  ceased,  and  was  given  instead 
a  place  on  the  Weekly  Worker  for  awhile.  Then,  on  being 
asked  to  leave,  he  tried  West  Australia  and  house  painting 
again,  married  and  taught  school.  He  is  "  now  in 
Sydney  once  more,"  and  the  family  has  been  augpmented 
by  a  baby. 

Such  is  Mr.  Lawson's  history.  In  his  twelve  years  of 
writing  he  has  made  £700,  £200  of  which  are  the  profits 
on  his  two  books,  of  which  he  has  sold  the  entire  rights. 
He  ends  thus : 

A  last  word  for  myself.  I  don't  know  about  the  merit 
or  value  of  my  work ;  all  I  know  is,  that  I  started  a  shy, 
ignorant  lad  from  the  Bush,  under  every  disadvantage 
arising  from  poverty  and  lack  of  education,  and  with  the 
extra  disadvantage  of  partial  deafness  thrown  in.  I 
started  with  implicit  faith  in  human  nature,  and  a  heart 
full  of  love  for  Australia,  and  hatred  for  wrong  and  in- 
justice. I  taught  myself  a  trade — the  first  years  in 
Sydney  I  rose  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  to  work 
with  a  rough  crowd  in  the  factory  of  a  hard  taskmaster  ; 
and  learnt  the  little  I  did  at  a  night-school ;  and  I  worked 
even  then,  before  I  could  write,  for  a  cause  I  believed  in. 
I  sought  out  my  characters  and  studied  them  ;  I  wrote  of 
nothing  that  I  had  not  luyself  seen  or  experienced;  I 
wrote  and  re- wrote  painfully,  and  believed  that  every  line 
was  true  and  for  the  right.  I  kept  steady  and  worked 
hard  for  seven  years,  and  that  work  met  with  appreciation 
iu  Australia  and  a  warm  welcome  in  London.  When 
desperately  hard  up  and  with  a  wife  to  provide  for,  I  at 
last  was  forced  to  apply  to  the  Govt,  for  temporary 
work.  I  was  kept  banging  about  the  office  for  weeks; 
and  when,  as  a  last  resource,  I  applied  for  a  railway-paas 
for  a  month  to  enable  me  to  find  work  in  the  country  and 
gather  new  material  for  literary  work,  I  did  not  receive  a 
reply.  I  was  obliged  to  seek  the  means  of  earning  bread 
and  butter  from  the  Govt,  of  a  province  (M.L.)  in  whose 
people's  interests  I  had  never  written  a  line. 

My  advice  to  any  young  Australian  writer  whose  talents 
have  been  recognised  would  be  to  go  steerage,  stow  away, 
swim,  and  seek  Loudon,  Yankeeland,  or  Timbuctoo, 
rather  than  stay  in  Austraha  till  his  genius  turned  to  gall 
or  beer.  Or,  failing  this — and  still  in  the  interests  of 
human  nature  and  literature — to  study  elementary  ana* 
tomy,  especially  as  applies  to  the  cranium,  and  then  shoot 
himself  carefully  with  the  aid  of  a  looking-glass. 

No  new  moral  is  to  be  drawn.  Mr.  Lawson  is  yet 
another  example  of  the  unlucky  man  of  unfortunate 
temperament.  It  is  clear  enough  from  his  story  that  he 
has  not  played  his  cards  too  well.  He  is  a  good  writer,  a 
shrewd  and  humorous  observer,  and  his  sympathies  are  all 
with  the  weak  and  the  noble  ;  but  he  has  failed  altogether 
to  measure  his  fellow  man  and  act  accordingly.  So  much 
the  worse  for  Mr.  Lawson  and  so  much  the  less  to  the 
honour  of  his  fellow  man. 
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How  Tolstoy  Works. 

"  How  does  Count  Tolstoy  work?  "  is  the  question  which 
Mr.  Charles  Johnston  asks  and  answers  ia  the  Arena. 
His  article  is  the  third  in  a  very  interesting  series  on 
"Workers  at  Work,"  and  the  information  it  contains  is 
derived  from  an  account  of  Tolstoy's  literary  methods 
printed  in  the  Russian  Review.  From  Mr.  Johnston's 
translation  we  learn  that  there  is  nothing  of  rapidity  or 
slickness  about  the  writing  habits  of  the  gfreat  novelist  and 
controversialist.  Nor  is  Tolstoy  one  of  those  writers  who 
take  up  the  pen  merely  to  express  thoughts  already  found 
and  determined;  rather,  he  uses  the  pen  in  order  to 
discover  his  own  mind.  "  Gold  is  found  by  persistent 
washing,"  is  his  favourite  motto  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
endless  processes  of  revision  and  correction  to  which  Tolstoy 
subjects  his  writings  are  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
subject  rather  than  of  the  style. 

The  Count's  general  habits   of  work   are   outlined   as 
follows : 

In  his  technical  method,  says  the  Russian  writer  whose 
words  I  translate,  Count  Tolstoy  is  Uke  one  of  the  great 
painters  of  old.  After  forming  the  plan  of  his  work,  and 
gathering  a  great  number  of  studies,  he  begins  with  a 
charcoal  sketch,  so  to  speak,  and  writes  rapidly,  not  think- 
ing of  details.  What  he  writes  in  this  way  he  gives  to 
Countess  Sophia  Andreiivna  to  copy  out,  or  to  one  of  his 
daughters,  or  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  whom  this 
task  may  give  pleasure .  Lyof  Nicolaievitch,  Coimt  Tolstoy, 
generaUy  writes  on  quarto  paper,  of  rather  poor  quality, 
in  a  big,  rope-like  handwriting,  writing  about  twenty 
pages  a  day,  amounting  to  some  four  or  five  thousand 
words.  He  has  no  special  habits  with  regard  to  pens  and 
paper.  And  when  a  firm  in  Moscow  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  "  Tolstoyan  pen"  it  was  discovered 
that  on  the  subject  of  pens  "  Count  Tolstoy  had  no 
opinion."  He  works  mostly  in  the  morning,  and  considers 
this  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  work. 

When  the  clean  copy  of  his  manuscript  makes  its  api)ear- 
ance  on  the  writing-table,  Count  Tolstoy  begins  at  once  to 
work  it  all  over  again.  But  it  still  remains  very  much  of  a 
charcoal  sketch.  The  manuscript  is  quickly  dotted  over 
with  corrections,  alterations,  interlinear  additions :  at  both 
sides,  above  and  below,  appear  new  thoughts  and  phrases, 
with  inversions  and  transferences  of  sentences  from  one 
page  to  another.  The  whole  is  copied  out  again,  and  once 
more  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  process.  A  third  time 
exactly  the  same  thing  happens.  Some  chapters  Count 
Tolstoy  has  written  more  than  ten  times.  At  the  same 
time,  he  pays  almost  no  attention  to  details  of  wording, 
and  even  feels  something  like  repugnance  to  everything 
closely  clipped  in  art. 

"All  that  often  dries  up  the  thought,  and  blunts  the 
impression,"  he  says. 

Like  most  writers,  Tolstoy  sometimes  comes  to  a  dead 
stop ;  then  he  plays  a  game  of  solitaire  until  his  brain 
clears.  When  persistent  "  gold-washing  "  has  yielded  a 
certain  brightness,  Tolstoy  adopts  the  tactics  of  Moliere 
and  other  writers :  he  reads  his  production  to  his  friends 
or  sometimes  to  a  few  peasants.  Thus,  after  finishing 
The  Powers  of  Barkness,  he  read  this  play  to  the  peasants, 
not,  however,  with  very  useful  results,  for  "  at  the  most 
affecting  places  in  the  drama,  which  Lyof  Nicolaievitch 
himself  cannot  read  without  tears,  -some  of  his  peasant 
listeners  began  to  laugh,  and  chilled  the  writer  completely." 
The  severest  critic  with  whom  Tolstoy  has  to  deal  is  his 
wife,  who  "  expresses  her  opinion  without  the  slightest 
softening  or  circumlocution."  He  is  sometimes  influenced 
by  her,  sometimes  not.  Meanwhile  specialists  among  his 
friends  are  allowed  to  supervise  some  portion  of  the  new 
work.  And  aU  this  brings  the  matter  only  to  the  printer's 
door.  There  remain  all  the  opportunities  of  correction 
and  alteration,  of  excision  and  addition,  which  are  aiforded 
by  proofs.  And  the  very  sight  of  proofs  brings  an  eager 
light  into  Tolstoy's  eyes.  New  ideas  now  crowd  in  upon 
him;  more  gold- washing  seems  imperative  and  is  joyously 
begun;  the  result  is  that  the  first  proofs  are   sent  back 


covered  to  blackness  with  the  innumerable  tracks  of  the 
Count's  afterthoughts.  "Exactly  the  same  thing  happens 
with  the  second  proof,  and  it  may  be  said  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration  that  if  ninety  and  nine  proofs  of 
one  of  his  works  were  submitted  to  him,  the  same  thing 
would  happen  nine  and  ninety  times.  In  this  he  seemed 
to  labour  under  the  same  difficulty  that  made  Balzac  the 
despair  of  his  printers,  for  he  runs  up  bills  for  charges  on 
proofs  that  often  entirely  consume  his  share  of  the 
profits." 

Tolstoy's  repugnance  to  "  everything  closely  clipped  in 
art "  must  not  be  misunderstood.  His  attitude  was  more 
fuUy  explained  by  himself  in  a  discussion  as  to  strenuous 
work  in  artistic  productions.     He  said : 

It  will  not  do  to  neglect  the  slightest  detail  in  art ; 
because  sometimes  some  half -torn  off  button  may  light  up 
a  whole  side  of  the  character  of  a  given  person ;  and  that 
button  must  be  faithfully  represented.  But  all  efforts, 
including  the  half-torn-off  button,  must  be  directed  ex- 
clusively to  the  inner  reality,  and  must  by  no  means  draw 
away  attention  from  what  is  of  first  importance  to  details 
and  secondary  facts. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  means  more  gold-washing. 


Things  Seen. 

An   Impromptu. 

Four  nigger  minstrels  were  making  music  one  afternoon 
in  an  unfrequented  street  off  the  Strand.  Their  perform- 
ance left  the  world  fairly  tranquil.  A  few  people  leant 
against  area  railings  listening ;  a  wholesome,  ugly  boy 
watched  the  tambourine  minstrel  with  open  mouth ;  a 
costermonger,  conscious  of  a  new  market,  wheeled  his 
barrow  alongside  the  boy.  The  tune  they  played  was  a 
minuet  popular  many  years  ago,  and  the  air,  as  airs  will, 
recalled  old  days.  Suddenly  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  an  Important  in 
the  City,  well  nourished,  weU.  groomed,  holding  his 
head  high,  the  shiniest  of  silk  hats  on  his  head,  and  a 
florid,  chairman-of-the-board  face  beaming  beneath  it. 
The  day  had  been  successful,  no  doubt,  like  aU  the  other 
days  of  his  life.  And  now  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Temple 
Station,  to  an  orderly  home,  and  a  leisurely  dinner.  When 
he  observed  the  ridiculous  minstrels,  and  the  delaying 
crowd,  he  frowned — and  then  the  odd  thing,  some  would 
say  the  impossible  thing,  happened.  The  music  caught 
him,  conquered  him,  and,  as  it  were,  stripped  him  of  the 
garment  that  his  tailor,  his  valet,  the  obsequiousness  of 
generations  of  clerks,  and  the  habit  of  success  had  given 
to  him.  His  white-gaitered  feet  began  to  dance  to  the 
music — yes,  to  dance.  The  first  movements  were  almost 
imperceptible,  little  more  than  a  rhythmic  addition  to  his 
steps ;  but  the  inclination  grew,  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  costermonger's  barrow  he  was  dancing — gravely,  pom- 
pously— but  dancing,  quite  unconscious  of  the  indecorum  of 
such  a  procedure.  There  he  stood,  this  admirable  type  of  all 
that  is  respectable  and  orthodox,  dancing  in  a  quiet  street 
off  the  Strand,  in  the  pink  of  a  spring  afternoon,  to  the 
gay  music  of  a  troupe  of  nigger  minstrels.  We  stood 
staring,  but  the  tambourine  player — oh,  how  I  envied  his 
swift  intuition ! — -seized  the  opportunity.  He  did  not  smile, 
his  round  black  face  showed  not  a  flicker  of  surprise  as 
he  advanced  and  made  a  courteous  obeisance.  Then  he 
arched  his  right  hand  over  his  head,  the  old  gentleman 
grasped  the  inviting  fingers,  the  other  minstrels  played 
their  gayest,  and  the  two  with  infinite  gravity  went 
through  the  small  steps  of  the  minuet.  The  crowd 
increased;  they  jeered;  the  wholesome,  ugly  boy  bent 
himself  double  in  spasms  of  hilarity ;  but  the  old  gentle- 
man, unconscious  of  everything,  continued  to  dance  till 
the  music  stopped.  Then  he  started,  dropped  his  umbrella, 
gazed  wildly  around  as  a  fox  might  stare  at  encompassing 
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hounds,  tlirew  up  his  hands,  and  ran— ran  down  the  street 
and  doubled  round  the  comer. 

Did  the  music  awake  some  dormant  memory,  some 
dominant  experience  that  the  crust  of  years  had  thick 
o'erlaid,  but  not  stilled — some  dormant  memory  that 
needed  only  the  touch  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the 
right  way  to  be  revivified  i"  I  leave  the  problem  to  those 
who  are  learned  in  such  matters.  I  report  merely  that 
he  danced. 


The  Optimist. 

On  Good  Friday,  near  the  Thames  Embankment,  I  came 

across  a  little  tattered  man  preaching  the  gospel  of  hope.  He 

was  standing  beneath  Charing  Cross  railway  bridge,  in  the 

middle  of  the  inner  roadway.     Nobody  paid  any  attention 

to  him.     The  policeman  at  the  corner  had  turned  his  back. 

The  little  knot  of  cabmen  treated  him  with  the  indifference 

cabmen  regard  hailing  umbrellas  when  they  already  have  a 

fare.     Yet  the  little  man  was  worth  attention.     He  was 

not  an  ordinary  rhetorician,  he  had  peeped  a  little  into 

books,  and  coidd  snatch  a  passage  to  illumine  his  own 

rhetoric.     "  Now  what  did  Mr.   E.  H.  'Utton  say  on  this 

point?"   he   cried,  as  I  strolled  past.     "What  did  Mr. 

'Utton  say  in  his  essay  on  '  The  Modern  Poetry  of  Doubt '  ? 

why  tliis :  '  Either  we   are  on  the  eve  of    a  long   and 

.uncertain  era  of   spiritual  suspense^scepticism  (qualified 

Ity  a  yearning  'ope — or  the  way  is  preparing  for  a  day  of 

Idearer  and    more   solid  trust  than    the  world  has  yet 

I  known.'  " 

Tlie  little  man  paused,  fixed  me  with  a  shining  eye. 

"I'm  an  optimist,"  he  shouted.     "Mark  me,  my  friend, 

the  way  is  preparing  for  a  day  of  clearer  and  more  solid 

trust.     We're  improving  inch  by  inch.   No  !  mile  by  mile, 

sir.     And,  as  we  improve,  we  forgive  each  other  oftener, 

I  we  bear  with  each  other  more,  we  try  to  understand  the 

lawful  thirst  and  loneliness  of  the  dumb   animals.     I'd 

[forgive  the  Jews.     Yes,  even  on  Good  Friday,  my  friend. 

["What  did  Mr.  Browning  say  in  his  poem  called  '  Holy- 

oss  Day '  ? 

'  The  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob  yet, 
And  again  in  his  border  see  Israel  set.' 

"^Tes,  my  friend,  I'm  an  optimist.  Holes  in  my  boots,  an 
empty  stomach,  and  a  wife  who  carries  on,  but  I'm  sin 
optimist.  I'm  on  Mr.  Browning's  side.  Why  am  I  an 
optimist  ?  Because  the  world's  growing  better.  I  can  see 
it  growing  better.     Look  at  the  I'imes  newspaper  with  its 

columns  of  letters  from  Churchmen,  and,  and "     He 

swept  his  eye  round  the  landscape  in  search  of  another 
illustration.  It  fell  upon  the  placards  outside  the  Avenue 
Theatre.  Triumph  lit  his  face.  "  Be  honest,  my  friend, 
and  tell  me,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  would  that  have  been 
possible  ten — five — years  ago  V  "  I  followed  the  direction 
of  his  eye,  and  read  :  "  There  will  be  no  performance  of 
Tlie  Cuckoo  during  Holy  Week." 


To  master  Destiny  by  force  of  wiU, — 

This  is  the  steadfast  purpose  of  my  life  : — 
To  wrest  success  from  failure,  good  from  ill. 

Gladness  from  desolation,  peace  from  strife ; 
To  pierce  like  spring  through  winter's  shroud  of  white 

To  harden  hope  with  stem  despair's  alloy ; 
To  see  God's  lamps  resplendent  in  the  night ; 

To  build  up  happiness  from  ruined  joy : — 
This  is  my  purpose.     In  so  dire  a  fray 

He  cannot  lose  whose  loss  is  tenfold  gain. 
Summoned  by  love,  to  love  I'll  win  my  way. 

Through  failure,  disappointment,  sorrow,  pain. 
For  Fate,  whose  fetters  bind  the  Gods  above. 
Bows  to  the  lordship  of  the  star  of  love. 

From  "  The  Silence  of  Love  "  hy  £dmond  Holtnet. 


Paris  Letter. 

(From  our  French  Correipondtnt.) 

M.  EoBKRT  i)E  SouzA  has  published  an  eway  on  popular 
poetry,  which  la  always  a  fascinating  theme.  He  writes  of 
the  poetical  renascence  in  France  as  the  Celts  in  London 
write  of  their  renascence.  This  is  a  puerility.  In  every 
art,  in  all  times,  renascence  and  decadence  are  the  continual 
swing  in  motion.  The  impulsion  which  sends  the  swing 
up  we  call  renascence,  as  if  it  were  a  revolution  instead  of 
a  normal  movement,  and,  when  the  swing  descends,  the 
pessimists  prophesy  the  end  of  things,  instead  of  reflecting 
that  a  frewi  impulsion  will  very  soon  send  it  up  again. 
Since  the  world  goes  round,  there  is  no  reason  why  art 
should  stand  still,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  decorate  with  fine 
words  each  indefinite  phase  temperament  and  taste  compel 
it  to  undergo.  M.  de  Souza  is  more  sensible  when  he 
attacks  the  habit  of  certain  carping  critics  who,  exasperated 
by  the  dead  level  of  talent,  continually  cry  :  "  When  will 
the  poet  appear?  Where,  then,  is  the  masterpiece?  "  He 
jusUy  contends  that  at  no  time  has  the  poet  existed,  and 
that  poetry  has  never  found  its  wide  and  complex  expres- 
sion in  a  single  genius.  "Never  has  a  single  poet  been 
able  to  fill  the  humblest  soul  there  breathed,''  he  protests. 
The  value  of  poetry  consists  of  the  very  diversity  of 
the  poets.  One  completes  the  other,  and  by  their  union 
exists  the  kingdom  of  poetry.  And  he  aptly  remarks,  the 
dominating  masterpiece  of  a  century  is  the  discovery  of 
posterity.  Contemporary  taste  is  not  permanent  judgment. 
If  these  works  that  mark  the  centuries  removed  from  us 
are  rare,  it  is  no  proof  of  a  past  scarcity,  and  Solomon 
assures  us  that  even  in  his  days  books  were  as  abundant 
as  in  ours. 

The  list  of  geniuses  engaged  upon  the  vast  work  of 
recreating  the  poetry  of  France  is  a  long  one.  Few  of  the 
names  are  known  in  England,  or  indeed  outside  the  • 
cenacles  where  the  work  of  recreation  goes  on.  The 
enigmatic  and  singular  Paul  Verlaine  is,  of  course,  the 
arresting  figure  of  the  group.  M.  de  Souza  traces  the  direct 
influence  of  Arthur  Rimbaud,  poet  turned  tramp  and 
bagman  and  colonial  tradesman,  and  the  remoter  influence 
of  Mme.  Desbordes  Valmore,  in  the  mingling  of  childlike 
simplicity  of  expression  and  rare  poignancy  which  the  best 
of  Verlaine's  work  reveals.  He  quotes  in  full  a  charming, 
sad  little  poem  of  Mme.  Desbordes  Valmore  which  might 
have  been  written  by  Verlaine.  I  open  Rimbaud  and 
light  upon  a  quatrain  which  strikingly  suggests  Verlaine : 

Gisive  jeunesse, 

A  tout  asserrie. 
Par  delicatesse, 

J'ai  perdu  ma  vie. 

But  Rimbaud  had  a  robuster  humour  than  Verlaine 
While  sinning  as  vigorously,  he  was  less  preoccupied  with 
the  need  of  repentance,  and  was  far  less  sentimental.  He 
hymns  with  popular  lucidity  and  humour  their  drinking 
bouts  when  he  and  Verlaine  undertook  to  shock  their 
fellows  on  a  foreign  tour : 

L'ame  au  septieme  ciel  ravie 

Le  corps,  plus  humble,  sous  les  tables. 

Nous  diuions  du  bldme  publie, 
£t  soupions  du  m^me  fricot. 

He  could  never  have  written  such  a  lovely,  soft  little  sigh 
of  a  child's  soul  as  those  celebrated  verses  of  Verlaine's 
which  I  have  very  imperfectly  transposed  into  English. 
If  any  reiuler  will  offer  a  better  translation,  I  shall  be 
delighted,  [The  translation  of  the  verses  has  been 
attempted  by  many  readers  in  tour  prize  competition. 
See  p.  414.]  May  I  suggest  as  a  pendant  an  equally 
delicate  and  mournful  song  by  Maeterlinck,  which  M.  de 
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Souza  adds  to  his  collection  of  popular  French  songs  and 
sentimental  lyrics : 

The  sky  up  there  above  the  roof 

So  blue  and  calm ! 
A  tree  up  there  above  the  roof, 
Bocks  its  palm. 

The  bell  that  shows  against  the  skies 

Softly  rings, 
A  bird  round  yonder  tree  that  flies 

Sadly  sings. 

My  God  !  how  sweet  a  thing  is  life  ! 

Clear  as  a  gleam. 
From  yonder  town  a  hum  of  strife 

Comes  as  a  dream. 

And  thou,  in  tears,'what  hast  thou  done 

Done,  without  ruth. 
Say  what  thou,  in  tears,  hast  done 

With  thy  youth  ? 

This  companion  little  poem  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck  is 
more  complete  and  poignant : 

Et  s'il  revenait  un  jour 

Que  f  aut-il  lui  dire  ? 
Dites-lui  qu'on  s'attendit 

Jusqu'a  s'en  mourir  .  .  . 

Et  s'il  m'interroge  encore 

Sans  me  reconnaitre  ? 
Parlez-lui  comme  une  soeur, 

II  soufiPre  peut-etre  .  .  . 

Et  s'il  demande  ou  vous  etes, 

Que  faut-U  repondre  ? 
Donnez-lni  mon  anneau  d'or 

Sans  rien  lui  repondre  .  .  . 

Et  s'U  veut  savoLr  pourijuoi 

La  salle  est  deserte  ? 
Montrez-lui  la  lampe  eteinte 

Et  la  porte  ouverte  .  .  . 

Et  s'il  ui'iQterroge  alors 

Sur  la  demiere  heure  ? 
Dites-lui  que  j'ai  souri 

De  peur  qu'il  ne  pleure  .  .  . 

Here  is  the  bald  English  meaning,  which  I  should  like  to 
see  in  a  pretty  robe  of  singing  English  verse,  if  some 
Academy  reader  likes  to  devote  leisure  to  it : 

And  if  he  returned  one  day 

What  should  I  tell  him  ?— 
Tell  him  he  was  waited  for 

Till  I  died  of  the  waiting. 

And  if  he  questions  me  further 

Without  recognising  me  ? — 
Speak  to  him  like  a  sister. 

He  suffers  perhaps. 

And  if  he  asks  where  you  are 

What  must  I  reply  ? — 
Give  him  my  golden  ring 
•  Without  making  any  reply. 

And  if  he  wants  to  know  why 

The  hall  is  deserted  ? — 
Show  him  the  quenched  lamp 

And  the  open  door. 

And  if  he  questions  me  then 

About  the  last  ho\ir  ? — 
Tell  him  I  snuled 

Lest  he  should  weep. 

M.  de  Souza  claims  for  Verlaine  the  gift  of  condensation 
in  a  degree  possessed  by  no  other  French  poet.  What 
more  finished  than  these  four  lines  ? — 

Un  grand  sommeil  noir 

Tombe  sur  ma  vie : 
Dormez  tout  espoir, 

Dormez  toute  envie. 

These  are  lines  one  would  like  to  hear  accompanied  by  a 
sombre  and  sobbing  music,  music  as  complete  a  triumph 
of  despair  and  the  silence  of  death  as  Verlaine's  quiet, 
fainting  verses,  as  dark  as  night,  as  chill  as  the  grave. 

H.  L. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore,  by  her  will,  has  left  her 
fortune  almost  wholly  to  the  children  of  her  daughter,  Ella 
von  Rosen — a  name  endeared  to  readers  of  Prince  Otto. 
To  these  grand- children  wUl,  no  doubt,  descend  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning,  which  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  Moore  bought  from  him — works  of  art  with 
nothing  paltry  about  them,  but  perhaps  primarily  interest- 
ing as  mementos  of  the  devotion  of  a  friend.  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  Moore,  whose  first  home  was  in  Philadelphia, 
made  her  ultimate  dwelling  in  Great  Stanhope  -  street, 
Mayfair;  but  London  became  a  very  different  place  for 
her  when  Mr.  Browning  was  no  longer  there.  When  she 
died  last  January,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  she  had  not 
read  the  love-letters  that  preceded  the  eternal  union 
between  Miss  Barrett  and  the  poet-friend  she  knew  only 
in  long  days  of  his  widowerhood. 

The  silence  of  Dean  Gregory !  There  is  really  nothing 
like  it  in  fiction.  St.  Paul's,  from  a  purely  strategic  point 
of  view,  is  held  by  military  authority  to  be  the  strongest 
and  most  important  post  in  London  in  case  of  a  rising  ;  and 
there,  behind  its  ramparts,  Dean  Gregory  sits  entrenched 
while  the  people  who  are  in  mutiny  against  Sir  William 
Richmond's  scheme  of  decoration  keep  uj)  their  fusillade 
of  letters  to  the  newspaper  press,  or  wander  within  the 
very  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  discontent  brooding  on 
their  brows.  The  silence  of  Dean  Gregory,  unbroken 
before  the  pressing  thrusts  of  the  foe,  has  even  held  fast 
against  the  defence  of  friends.  There  is  the  artist  who 
writes — anonymously — to  say  that  the  decoration  is  bad, 
but  that  really,  in  the  name  of  good  comradeship,  there 
must  be  a  rally  round  Sir  William  Richmond  ;  and  there 
is  the  gentleman,  who  does  sign  his  name,  and  a  very 
respectable  name  too,  and  who  protests  that,  bad  as  the 
decoration  may  be,  it  ought  to  be  completed  before  anyone 
dares  to  criticise  it — even  these  voices  provoke  no  dis- 
claiming cry  from  the  venerable  Dean.  Day  by  day  the 
work  proceeds  :  the  oil  saturates  the  stone  ;  and  when  the 
end  comes,  and  we  really  are  allowed,  by  the  pleader  for 
delay,  to  say  our  say,  we  shall  be  told  that  only  chisels 
can  cut  off  the  surface  that  seems  so  unworthy  of  Wren's 
dome.  True,  the  correspondent  who  counsels  patience  in 
ill-doing  does  not  love  that  dome — he  will  have  you  know 
that  he  cannot  defend  St.  Paul's.  Had  the  Dean's  English 
been  fluent  and  strong  in  pleading  for  defence  from  his 
friends,  no  one  would  have  been  disedified ;  but,  under  this 
provocation  even,  there  is  silence  from  the  Dean ;  and 
80  it  seems  likely  to  be  till  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

The  Dean  was  eighty  years  of  age  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  Sir  William  Richmond  painted  his  portrait.  Nobody 
should  ignore  the  delicacies  of  the  Dean's  position — that 
of  a  sitter  to  Sir  William,  and  a  sitter  of  fourscore  years. 
And,  then,  these  difficulties  have  been  perhaps  aggravated 
by  a  Jin-de-siecle  sort  of  flattery.  To  compare  an  Anglican 
Dean  with  a  Pope  of  Rome  would,  once  upon  a  time,  have 
been  a  doubtful  compliment.  But  now  it  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  and  Canon  Holland,  as  senior  member  of  the  Chapter, 
in  offering  the  Dean  their  congratulations  on  his  birthday, 
told  Dean  Gregory  that  he  was  their  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
had  fought  battles,  but  had  succeeded  in  associating  a 
great  artist  with  him  in  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is 
language  like  this  that  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Dean's 
climb-down  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  we  can 
promise  the  Dean  an  entirely  sympathetic  public  in  view  of 
the  difficult  descent. 


At  Mr.  Sargent's  private  view  in  his  Tite-street  studio 
on  Sunday  afternoon  a  note  of  the  picturesque  was  given 
to  the  crowd  by  the  presence  of  red-capped  Cardinal 
Vaughan  and  violet-capped  Bishop  Brindle,  both  wearing 
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their  chains  of  office.  With  them  was  a  young  American 
cleric,  who,  on  facing  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hunter,  said 
to  the  painter :  "  I  saw  that  ten  days  ago  in  Boston." 
Mr.  Sargent  smiled,  for  so  it  was.  He  had  recalled  his 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hunter  for  exhibition  in  the  Academy, 
and  the  canvas  had  arrived  the  night  before.  Everybody 
else  smiled  too,  because — the  Lord  Eussell  of  KiUowen 
canvas  being  withhold  till  1900 — this  particular  portrait 
is  without  doubt  Mr.  Sargent's  picture  of  the  year. 

Some  needless  stir  has  been  made  about  the  entirely 
private  finances  of  Lord  and  Lady  Warwick.  It  is  not 
really  so  very  unusual  a  tiling  for  people  of  large  expendi- 
ture to  find  their  means  somewhat  too  small ;  and  the 
raising  of  money  by  loans  secured  on  life-interests  in 
property  and  on  heavy  life  insurance  policies  is  an  every- 
day device.  Equally  ordinary  is  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
high  yearly  premiums,  the  consequent  surrender  of  the 
policies  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  some  similar  arrangement 
varying  in  form  as  circumstances  vary.  All  this  is  routine. 
But  one  man  is  generally  the  capitalist  who  comes  to  the 
rescue ;  and  nobody  cares.  In  the  case  of  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  Warwick  estates  and  policies,  a  syndicate  or 
company  has  taken  the  control ;  and  all  the  world  wonders. 
There  is  virtue  in  numbers,  says  the  proverb  ;  but  it  is  one 
that  Lord  and  Lady  Warwick  for  the  moment  may  be 
disposed  to  doubt. 


Major  Hamilton,  newly  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  14th  King's  Hussars,  began  his  military  career  as  a 
Life  Guardsman  with  five  years'  experience  in  the  ranks. 
Then  he  was  a  corporal,  and  then  he  got  his  commission  in 
the  King's :  after  which  he  went  to  India  with  a  staff 
appointment,  and  later  he  had  a  hand  in  the  Boer  War, 
whore  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  brother-in-law. 
General  CoUey,  and  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
have  shared  that  general's  fate.  But  young  Hamilton,  as 
it  happened,  was  obliged  by  illness  to  lie  down  in  his  tent, 
and  he  was  asleep  on  the  Saturday  night  that  saw  CoUey's 
march  to  the  summit  of  the  Majuba  mountain.  "Take 
care  there  is  no  noise  round  young  Hamilton's  tent," 
CoUey  whispered  to  the  chaplain.  "  I  don't  mean  to  take 
him  to-night.  If  anything  where  to  happen  to  him  it 
would  kill  his  sister."  That  sister  was  Colley's  wife, 
who,  a  few  hours  later,  was  to  lose  a  husband  but,  by 
that  husband's  solicitude,  to  retain  a  brother. 


Correspondence. 

Tennyson's  "  Roaring  Moon." 

Sir, — Is  Mr.  Bernard  Capes  poking  fun  at  us,  or  is  it 
not  true  that  "  moon  "  is  simply  the  poetical  way  of  spell- 
ing "  month"  ?  If  Tennyson  reaUy  meant  the  satellite,  I 
for  one  would  not  hesitate  to  say  he  wrote  nonsense. — 
I  am,  &c., 

Eiviera  Palace,  Cimiez.  F.  B.  Money  Codtts. 


An  Easter  Critic. 

Sir, — I  expect  London  will  be  very  full  of  naturalists 
next  week,  and  to  save  you  from  annoyance  I  would  advise 
you  to  put  up  a  notice  giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Staple  Inn.  The  sparrows  and  scripturally  minded  people 
seem  to  be  unique  there.  Perhaps  you  would  warn  the 
author  of  "  The  Simile  "  (in  last  issue  of  Academy)  so  that 
he  might  not  happen  to  be  about.  Poor  little  sparrows ! 
(I  mean  of  Stax^le  Inn);  "little  balls  of  blackness  and 
sleep  "  on  the  twigs  of  the  plane-trees !  If  there  is  a 
clever,  man-of-the-world  little  bird  who  knows  what 
is  what,  and  how  to  make  himself  comfortable,  it  is 
a  sparrow :  and  if  one  wants  to  find  the  senior  wrangler, 
one  should  come  to  London  to  look  for  him.     "  Seen  in 


silhouette  against  an  apple-green  sky  "  !  No  ;  nor  pea- 
green  or  any  other  coloured  sky.  That  he  would  come  in 
to  have  a  talk  before  he  went  to  bed — just  as  you  and  I 
might  go  into  the  smoking-room  of  the  club-— is  riglit 
enough ;  but  to  sleep  on  a  twig  in  the  open  is  not  in  uis 
line  at  all,  any  more  than  the  Homeless  wanderers  would 
be  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  fancy  what  the 
"  uplifted^eyes "  man  really  said  was,  "  The  chatter  of 
a  thousand  bills." 

However,  those  two  "  Things  Seen  "  are  treasures  to  be 
added  to  my  collection.  I  like  the  young  man  tapping  his 
stick  against  the  stonework  in  indecision  because  the  weather 
was  warmer,  and  the  author  swinging  out  of  the  Park  and 
failing  to  see  the  dog  and  the  string  of  the  blind  man  ! 

I  am  sorry  to  think  Mr.  Bernard  Capes  is  very  ill.  He 
has  seen  "  a  yellow  globe  anchored  up  there  [up  where  ?] 
in  the  flood — stemming  it  [at  anchor] — rocking  on  it,"  and 
all  because  Tennyson  wrote  "  roaring  moon  of  daffodil 
and  crocus,"  instead  of  "  blusterous  month  of  daffodil  and 
crocus."  If  Mr.  Capes  had  ever  seen  Tennyson  hieing 
after  his  dirty  old  felt  hat  in  Yarmouth  (I.W.)  he  might 
have  gathered  that  the  poet  did  not  use  demi-semi-tones. 
Also  it  might  be  observed  that  a  great  portion  of  the  said 
moon,  or  month,  is  pitch  dark  at  night. 

I  am  glad  that  the  "  cab-horse  "  chestnut  (not  chestnut 
cab-horse)  has  got  out  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. — I  am,  &c., 
Bromesberrow,  Ledbury.  Eyre  Hussey. 

[Mr.  Eyre  Hussey  is  diligent  and  merry,  but  he  is 
wrong  about  the  sparrows.  They  remain  on  the  plane- 
trees  in  Staple  Inn-square  the  night  through.  I  saw  them 
there,  asleep  against  the  sky,  at  10.15  p.m.  last  night, 
when,  by  the  way,  a  drizzle  was  falling.  I  could  have 
covered  a  cluster  of  twenty  sparrows  with  my  overcoat. 
Scores  more  were  distributed  in  twos  and  threes  on  the 
bare,  swaying  twigs.  On  this  occasion,  I  grant,  the 
sparrows  did  not  appear  as  "  little  balls  of  blackness  and 
sleep."  For  blackness  read  greyness  —  the  sky  being 
dark,  and  the  light  thrown  up  from  the  gaslamps.  The 
caretaker  of  the  Inn  likes  the  sparrows ;  and  he  tells  me 
that  in  wild  weather  they  are  sometimes  blown  from  their 
exposed  perches,  and  fall,  lame  and  bewildered,  to  the 
ground.  In  such  cases  he  has  often  caught  the  unfor- 
tunates and  shut  them  in  the  Inn  hall  for  safety  against 
cats,  releasing  them  in  the  morning.  While,  therefore, 
I  repel  Mr.  Hussey's  assault  on  my  accuracy,  I  thank  him 
for  the  occasion  he  has  given  me  to  make  an  inquiry  in- 
teresting, I  trust,  to  Londoners  and  naturalists. — The 
Writer  of  "  The  Simile."] 

Snacks. 

Sir, — Prof.  Skeat's  Danish  snakke,  "  to  chatter,"  may  do 
very  well  for  "  nasty  snacks,"  but  it  scarcely  disposes  of 
"  snacks  of  fish  "  ? — I  am,  &o.,  Goukmbt. 


The  "  Golden  Treasury  "  Omar. 

Sir, — With  respect  to  your  remarks  on  the  format  of  this 
edition  (p.  372)  I  have  nothing  to  add.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  name  of  FitzG^rald  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  both  on  the  title-page  and  after  the  prefatory 
biography  of  the  Astronomer  Poet  of  Persia.  Place  this 
edition  in  the  hands  of  a  young  bibliographer,  and  ask  him 
to  catalogue  it  and  write  a  brief  bibliographical  note  on  its 
author,  &c.,  and  presuming  he  knew  nothing  of  FitzGerald, 
what  account  would  he  give  of  it  ? 

I  shoidd  note  that  the  only  place  where  the  name  of 
FitzGerald  appears  is  in  the  note  by  the  editor  [is  he 
W.  A.  W.,  p.  18?]  on  p.  HI. 

It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  the  opportunity  in  this  edition 
of  giving  a  brief  biography  of  FitzGerald,  a  brief  biblio- 
graphy of  other  editions  of  the  Omar,  and  the  name  of  the 
editor  of  this  edition,  has  been  missed. — I  am,  &c., 

April  3,  1899.  J.  0.  H. 
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Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  26. 

Wk  asked  last  week  for  a  translation  of  Paul  Verlaine's  chanson  : 

La  ciel  par-dessuB  le  toit, 

Si  blue,  si  oalme  I 
Vn  arbre  par-dessus  le  toit 

Berce  sa  palme. 
La  cloche  dans  le  ciel  qu'on  voit 

Doncement  tinte, 
Un  oiseau  sur  I'arbre  qu'on  yoit 

Chaute  sa  plainte. 

Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  la  vie  est  1&, 

Simple  et  tranquilie, 
Cette  paisible  rumeur-la 

Vient  de  la  ville. 

Qn'as-tu  fait,  6  toi  que  voila, 

Pleurant  sans  oesse, 
Dis,  qu'as-tu  fait  que  voilft 

De  ta  jeunesse  ? 

In  response,  we  have  received  seventy-seven  versions,  the  best  of 
which  is  written  by  Miss  Nora  Hopper,  36,  Royal-crescent,  W.. 
to  whom  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  has  been  sent.  This  is  her 
rendering : 

Above  the  roof  a  quiet  sky 

Leans,  softly  blue. 
A  tree  leans  lower,  cradling  nigh 

Its  leaves  and  dew. 
A  bell  keeps  up  eternally 

Soft  monotone  : 
A  bird  that's  perched  upon  the  tree 

Makes  tender  moan. 

Ah  God,  to  think  that  life  can  be 

So  simply  sweet  : 
No  noise  to  hear,  no  stir  to  see. 

Save  from  the  street. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  thou  weeping  one 

And  tell  me  sooth. 
Answer  and  say  what  thouihast  done 

With  thy  fair  youth. 

W.  Gr.  F.  (Fowey),  who  contributes  the  following  version,  would 
have  won  the  prize  but  for  the  weakness  of  his  last  stanza. 

The  cloudless  heavens  overhead 

Brood  quiet  and  deep  ; 
A  tree  its  branches  overhead 

Bocks  into  sleep. 
The  bell  within  the  blue  half  hid 

Drowsily  swings  ; 
A  bird  upon  the  bough  half  hid 

Its  love-plaint  sings. 

Dear  God,  how  full  and  tranquil  there 

Life  glides  and  steals  ; 
How  peaceful  falls  the  murmur  there 

Of  distant  wheels. 

What  hast  thou  done,  that  makest  there 

Such  bitter  moan  1 
What,  that  the  youth  thou  moumest  there 

Was — and  is  gone  ? 

The  majority  of  the  remaining  translations  are  very  close.  The 
last  stanza,  however,  has  been  a  good  deal  distorted,  and  for  the 
word  "berce"  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  translators  have 
found  its  true  equivalent.  The  greater  number  resort  to  "  swav  " 
or  "swing." 

So  blue,  so  calm  above  the  roof 

The  sky  outspread  ! 
A  tree  sways  high  above  the  roof 

Its  palm-like  head. 
The  bell  in  yonder  sky  aloof 

Low-tolling  swings, 
A  bird  in  yonder  tree  aloof 

Lamenting  sings. 

My  God  !  my  God  !  what  sounds  one  hears 

Of  tranquil  life  ! 
The  town's  faint  murmur  that  one  hears 

Tells  not  of  strife. 

What  hast  thou  done  0  thou  whose  tears 

Fall  there  so  fast  ? 
What  hast  thou  done,  bowed  there  in  tears. 

With  youth  gone  past  ? 

[W.  W.  T.,  NewcasUe.] 


The  sky  above  the  roof 

So  blue  and  so  serene ! 
A  tree  above  the  roof 

Waving  its  leafy  screen  : 
A  bell  of  sound  so  sweet 

From  heaven  it  setms  to  float : 
A  bird  which  singeth  sweet 

Its  tender,  artless  note. 

0  gracious  God,  life  here 

Doth  simply,  calmly  flow  ; 
The  city's  tumult  here 

Is  but  a  murmur  low. 

Wherefore  shouldst  thou  behold 
This  scene  with  streaming  eyes  2 

Say,  with  it  doat  behold 
Thy  happy  youth  arise? 

fE.  D.,  London.] 

Translations  received  also  from  :  F.  W.  W.,  Isleworth  •  E  R 
London  ;  K.  E.  B.,  Edgbaston  ;  W.  E.  T.,  Clifton  ;  A.  B.  M.,  East- 
bourne I  C.  E.  H.,  Richmond  ;  S.  M.,  Croydon  ;  M.  M.  B.,  St.  Andrews  • 
E.  M.,  Shoreham  ;  A.  R.  B.,  Malvern  ;  J.  D.  H.,  Ealing  ;  J.  S  L 
Lismore  ;  ,T.  B.,  Dundee  ;  M.  L.  M.,  Edinburgh  ;  A.  H.  B.,  London  • 
A.  H.  C,  Lee  ;  L.  M.  L.,  St.  Helier's  ;  E.  M.  A.,  Oxford ;  K.  J., 
Leeds  ;  F.  M.,  Loudon  ;  T.  B.,  Leicester  ;  D.  B.  T.,  Dublin  ;  A.  L  , 
Liverpool ;  A.  .T.  A.,  Edinburgh  ;  Miss  B,,  Scarborough  ;  C.  S  -M 
Inverness;  K.  G.  B.,  Cosham  ;  H.  L.  R„  Leatherhead  ;  G.  S.  T ! 
Torcross ;  W.  G.,  Birkenhead  :  C.  S.  0.,  Brighton  ;  B.  B.,  Stour- 
bridge ;  F.  B.,  Milton-next-Gravesend  ;  J.  A.  B.,  Edgbaston  • 
C.  A.  B.,  Cardiff  ;  R.  J.  M.,  Fulham  ;  A.  M.,  Fulham  ;  A.  F  W ' 
Brockley ;  H.  E.,  Budleigh  Salterton  ;  A.  L.,  Moffat ;  A.  H.,  New 
Wandsworth  ;  E.  G.  H.,  London  ;  M.  P.  F.,  Birmingham  ;  S  C 
Nottingham  ;  H.  S.  D.  S.,  Clevedon  ;  A.  S.,  Manchester  ;  "  Ignotus,'' 
Ealing  :  M.  L.,  Barrowmore  ;  M.  S.,  London  ;  H.  H.,  Weybridge  ; 
L.  M.  L.,  Stafford  ;  B.  G.  H.,  Inverness ;  A.  V.  W.,  Fulham  : 
G.  E.  M.,  London  ;  S.  G.  N.,  Clifton  :  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Bray  ;  T.  B.  D , 
Bridgwater  ;  "  Jeanne,"  Clifton  :  "  St.  Maur,"  Glasgow  ;  M.  D.  T., 
Dublin  ;  C.  R.  S.,  Selisbury  ;  E.  B.,  London  ;  A.  B.  C,  Upper  Nor- 
wood ;  J.  S.  L.,  Newcastle  :  M.  T,,  London ;  F.  F.  Leicester  • 
H.  B.  L.,  Liverpool ;  W.  B.  T.,  London  :  T.  C,  Buxted  ;  M.  S., 
Brighton  ;  C.  J.  H.,  Bournemouth  ;  D.  G.  W.,  Richmond  ;  and 
J.  L.,  Broughty  Ferry. 

Competition  No.  27. 

This  week  we  ask  for  Haikais.  A  Haikai  is  a  Japanese  form  of 
verse  consisting  of  three  wirhymed  lines  of  Jive,  seven,  and  five 
syllables  respectively,  or  seventeen  syllaUes  in  all.  Hitherto  they 
have  not,  we  believe,  been  written  in  English  ;  the  translated 
specimens  which  are  given  in  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston's  work  on  Japanese 
Literature  being  loose  in  construction,  and  not  conforming  to  the 
rules  just  laid  down  as  to  syllables.  We  reproduce,  however,  a 
passage  from  our  review  of  this  book  a  week  or  so  ago  to  illustrate 
the  natnre  of  the  Haikai  more  clearly ! — The  greatest  master  of 
this  very  real  art  was  one  Matsura  Basho.  Of  him  the  following 
story  is  told.  Travelling  in  the  country,  he  came  to  a  spot  where  a 
party  of  rustics  were  drinking  sake,  and  composing  the  fashionable 
Haikais.  They  had  chosen  the  full  moon  for  their  subject ;  and 
taking  Basho  for  a  begging  Buddhist  priest,  they  urged  him,  for 
fun,  to  contribute.     Basho,  with  feigned  reluctance,  began  : 

'Twas  the  new  moon 


'  cried  one.    'The 
him  go  on,'   said 
Basho,  undisturbed  by 


'  The  new  moon  !     What  a  fool  this  priest  is  I 
poem  should  be  about  the  full  moon.'     '  Let 
another  ;  '  it  will  be  all  the  more  sport.' 
the  mockery,  went  on  : 

'Twas  the  new  moon  ! 

Since  then  I  waited— 

And,  lo !  to-night ! 
The  rustics  were  amazed ;  and  when  Basho  revealed  his  identity, 
apologised  for  their  rudeness  to  an  eminent  man,  '  whose  fragrant 
name  was  known  to  the  whole  world.'      Here  are  two  more  of 
Basho'a  Haikais  : 

I  come  aweary. 

In  search  of  an  inn — 

Ah  !  these  wistaria  flowers. 

'Tis  the  first  snow — 
Just  enough  to  bend 
The  gladiolus  leaves  !  " 
And  here  is  a  Haikai  by  an  earlier  practitioner  : 

Thought  I,  the  fallen  flowers 
Are  returning  to  their  branch  ; 
But,  lo  I  they  were  butterflies. 

To  the  author  of  the  best  Haikai,  strictly  conforming  to  the  rules 
as  to  syllables,  and  reproducing  as  much  Japanese  lightness  and 
grace  as  is  possible,  a  prize  of  a  guinea  will  he  given. 
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Answerfi,  addressed  "Literar7  Competition,  The  Aoadkmy,  48, 
Ghanoery-lano,  W.C,"  mnst  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  April  11,  Each  answer  must  be  acoompanie<l  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  416,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impross  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  pai)er  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addreHscs  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coapon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  April  6. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Hail  (R.  S.),  Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers :  Mary  Qaeen 
of  Soots,  1642-1687 (North)    2/0 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

)-Melville  (J.  Q.),  Black  bat  Comely   {Ward,  Lock)    6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fincont  (C),  Scoring  for  an  Orchestra (Vinoent)    1/6 

"age  (A.),  On  Ormn  Playing (Vinoent)    ?/0 

Lnsactions    of    the    Glasgow   Archti'ological    Society.      New    Series. 

Vol.  III.    Part  II (Maclehoso) 

Unrrar  (Dr.  J.  A.  II.),  A  New  English  Dictionary.    Vol.  IV.,  Germane — 

Uliws-Cloth  ;  Vol.  v..  Hod— Hori/,ont»l    

ItJnderhill  (A.),  Tho  Law  of  Piirlnership:  Six  Lectures  Delivered  at  the 

I       Old  Hall,  Lincoln's  Inn   (Bntterworth) 

[Pewar  (G.  A.  B.),  The  South  Country  Tro\it  Streams...  (Lawrence  4  Bullen) 

*^*  New  Novels  are  aclcnowledged  ehetohere. 


Announcements. 

Messrs.  Bell  will  publish  during  the  present  seaBon  the 
Ifirst  volume  of  the  new  Shakespeare  which  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  is 
lillustrating.  Each  volume  will  contain  a  single  play,  and  will 
IIks  illustrated  by  six  full-page  drawings,  as  well  as  head  and 
■tail  pieces.  Tho  title-page  and  end-papers  have  been  designed 
Iby  Mr.  Gerald  Moira,  and  Mr.  John  Dennis  has  supplied  a 
hort  introduction  and  glossary  to  each  play. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  have  in  the  press  an  illustrated 
work  in  two  volumes  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hilda  Q-amlin,  entitled 
Ndton'i  Friendships. 

Miss  Arabella  Kenealy  has  decided  upon  the  title  of  A 
Semi  -  Detached  Marrimje  for  her  next  novel,  which  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  are  publishing  shortly. 

Mr.  Bukleioh  will  publish  immediately  a  novel,  entitled 
John  Thdddeus  Mackay,  by  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  the  war 
correspondent.  The  book  contains  an  unpublished  letter  of 
1874  from  Cardinal  Newman  on  private  judgment  and  its 
limits. 

The  price  of  the  Letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  reviewed  in 
OUT  last  issue,  is  one  shilling,  not  two  shillings,  as  stated. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  (Limited), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,      FRENCH,    GERMAN,     ITALIAN,    SPANISH,     and 

RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETT  ((or  weekly  eiohaDle  of  Book!  at  tbe  hooMl  at  Subwribert 
from  TWO  QUINEAS  per  annum. 
COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 
N.B.-Tvo  or  Three  Fliendt  may  CNITK    in  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thui  leueo 
the  Colt  of  Carriage. 

T(ywn  and  Village  Clubt  supplied  on  Liberal  Temu. 
Prospectnses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY     BOOKS 

Now  Offxbkd  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 

A    NEW    CLEARANCE    LIST  (100   pp.) 
Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:    POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,   NEW   OXFORD    STUBBT ; 

Ml,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.O.,  Loirooic ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  MaRoaiSTii. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

On  April  llth.    Crown  Sto,  e*. 

THE   ETCHINGHAM    LETTERS. 

By  Hri.  FULLER  MAITLAND, 

Author  of  "  I'sgcn  from  tho  DayHixik  of  Ilethia  llanlncre."  Ac.  i  and 

Sir  FREDEBIOK  POLLOCK,  Bart. 


NBW     EDITION     OP     •iR     WM.     MUIR'S     ••OAUPHATK." 

With  Mapn.    THIRD  KDFTION.    Demy  9vo,  1««. 

The  CALIPHATE:  Its  RISE,  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

By  aSir  WILLIAM  Ml'IH,  K.c.S.L.  LL.D.,  .V'-.,  \niUor  ..f  "  Thi>  Lift-  of 
Mahomet,"  "  Tho  Miiiuuluku  or  Slave  Dyrmsty,"  \c, 

SHAKESPEARE'S      HANDWRITING. 

Facximiles  of  the  Five  Authentic  Antnirraph  SiKnatoraa  of  tba  Poat. 
Extracted  from  SIDNEY  LEE'S  "Life  of  William  Shakaapoart." 
Crown  8vo,  price  Sixpenca. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLIHO    NOVELS. 

On  April  12th.    With  s  Kull.Pa«e  Illustrations. 

THE  BLACK  DOUGLAS. 

By  S.  B.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  "Clpg  Kollv,"  "The  Kcd  Axe."  ic. 

A    MODERN    MERCENARY.    By  K.  and 

HESKBTH    PRICHARD   (£.  and  H.  UiKov),  Anthors  of  "Tammer't 

Duel,"  &e. 
SPECTA  TOB.—"  Tbe  plot  is  f reah,  the  intrigue  inKonioas.  the  portraitore 

vivid,  and  the  treatment  nnhackneyed Altogether  this  is  a  Bene  and  rivid 

romance." 

GOD'S    GREETING.    John  Garrktt  Lbioh. 

[,On  April  10th. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  k  CO.,  IS,  Waterloo  PUoe,  S.W. 


THE   CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

Contents  for  APRIL. 

THE    ENGLISH    CHURCH    UNION    DECLARATION.     By  the 

Rev.  Canon  Gobe. 
TRADE  PROSPERITY  and  GOVERNMENT  WASTE.      By  A.  J. 

Wilson. 
ILLUSTRATED  JOURNALISM.    By  Clbmbnt  K.  Shobtbr. 
THE  OLD-AGE  PENSION  MOVEMENT.    By  Vauohan  Nash. 
SERVANTS  and  SERVED.    By  the  late  Mrs.  Haweis. 
The  LONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL.   By  Dr.  W.J.  Collins,  LO.O. 
THE  WELSH  "  CORNICE."    By  Joseph  Pbnnell. 
THE  FUTURE  of  TURKEY.    By  A  Tdbkish  Official. 
THE  POETRY  of  SANTA  TERESA  and  SAN  JUAN  de  la  CRUZ. 

By  Arthur  Symons. 
INDIAN  CURRENCY.    By  H.  Dunning  MacLeod. 
QARIBALDIANS   and  the  VATICAN.     By  Prince  Baldassabk 

Odkscalchi. 
THE  REPUBLIC  of  the  BODY.    By  Woods  HuTCHrasoN,  M.D. 
BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.    By  Sir  John  Jabdine. 
THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION.     By  Gkorgb  Salmon, 

D.D.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dablin. 


London  :  ISBISTER  k  CO.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
TTNITABIAN     LITERATURE    (FREE) 

the  rev.  B.  a.  ARMSTRONG  - 

"PRINCIPLES  and  IDEALS  of  UNPTARIANS." 
THE  REV.  W.  COPELAND  BOWIE— 

"THE  AUTHORPTY  of  CREEDS  and  PRIESTS." 
THE  REV.  DR.  CROSSKEY— 

"  SALVATION :  What  It  li  iiro  Is  Not." 
Apply,  b7  letter,  to  Lidt  Wildoh,  86,  Church  Ilaa>l,  Richmond, 
Surrey. 


Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  -tOO  pases,  cloth,  price  3s,  fld. 

TALES  of  the  WONDER  CLUB.    By  Dryasdust.    IIIim- 
tratcd  by  John  Jcllicoe  and  Val  Prince  after  designs  by  the  Author. 
Habbuoi  a  Sovs,  Booksellers  to  the  Qncen, 
6»,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  aad  LIBRARIANS  of 
FREE  LIBRAKIES  -  Tlio  Al'RIL  CATAI.OGITES 
of  ValuabTc!  SECOND-HAND  WORKS  and  NEW  RE- 
MAINDERS, offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  Now 
Ready,  and  will  be  Rent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  U. 
HuiTa  &  Son.  Iiibrary  Doilartment,  180,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


NOW  READY,  No.  18.  CATALOGUE  of 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL  .SPECIMENS  from  Benin.  New 
Guinea,  Fiji,  Mangai.  liervev  Island.  Admiralty  Islands,  and 
other  parts,  having  1*2  large  plates,  illustrating  lUS-  Hpeoimens, 
poet  free,  93,-^Wkbstkr,  Btoest«r. 

WILLIAMS         &       NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
4,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  20.  Bonth  Frederick  St., 
Edinburgh,  and  7.  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


OATAL0OU£8   post  free   on  application. 

BAEDEKEB'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOURISTS*    GUIDE    BOOKS. 

New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  applicatioD. 


DULAU  k  CO.,  37,  SoHo  Square.  London,  W. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C,  desire  to 
oall  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  L&ndon  for  filling, 
on  the  mo  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  appUcation. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING.  SELL  4  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gounh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  have  speolally-built  Rotary  and  otherfiut  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  8i)eoially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16.  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism.  London." 

RARE  and  OUT -OP -PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
wants.  408.  each  offered  :  "  Ki^ramic  Gallery,"  18'2  ;  "  Hunting 
Reminiscences,"  1843;  "Old  Paris,*'  1878;  **  Endvmiou,"  1818; 
"The  Germ,"  ISBit;  "  Deer ■  K(alking,"  1838;  "  Hamertou's 
Etching,"  1868:  "Froude'a  Short  Studies,"  4  vols.,  Svo  ;  '"Marco 
Polo,"  1875;  "Sporting  Anecdotes."  I82fi;  ''Miser's  Daughter," 
S  vols.— BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 

CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS caused  by  Collision,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehicles. 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  ProBi)ectu8t^  post 
free— iMPEniAL  Accioknt,  Livk  Stock,  and  Gknkhal  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Ltd.,  17,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  Agents 
wanted. 

AUTHORS*  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVELEIGH 
NASH  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  M9S.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enables 
him  to  giiarautee  every  advantage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  37. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
414)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


EPPS'S    COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB     EXTRACT. 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural 
Cocoa  on  being  subjected  to  powerful  hytlraulic  pressure,  give 
forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely-fl  ivourcd 
powder— "Cocoaiue,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now^ 
with  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle 
being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy 
without  uuduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  lal>elled  tins. 
If  unable  to  obtain  it  of  your  tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  sent  post 
free  for  9  stamira. — James  Epi's  tt  Co,  Ltd.,  Homop^patbif 
Chemists,  London. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PRESPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
COLET  COURT.  LONDON.  W.,  will  RE-OPEN  for  the 
SUMMER  TERM.  18y9,  on  WEDNESDAY,  April  lltth. 
Applications  for  Aamission  to  be  made  to  the  Head  Master, 
Mr.  J.  Bkwsher.  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  HI  Paulines  gained  hcholarships 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admis- 
sion into  Woolwich  and  Saudhurst.  (I)uring  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  open  Scholarships  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898,  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uif^her  Certificate.  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  7»  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  successes  had 
received  their  earlv  education  at  Colet  Court. 

Tuition  Fee,  £21  a  year  ;  .Board  and  Tuition,  £84  a  year. 

UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE     of     SOUTH 
WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  API'LICATIONS  for  a  LECTURESHIP 
in  POLITICAL  SCIENCK.  tenable  for  three  years,  at  a  salary 
of  £150.  The  Lecturer  will  also  be  required  to  give  assistance 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Apniications  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  nr  before 
Tuesday,  April  S.'^tb,  1899,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.  AUSTIN  JENKINS,  B  A.. 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 

University  College,  Cardiff,  March  and,  1899. 

FTNIVERSTTY     COLLEGE    of     SOUTH 

U  WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSOR. 
SHIP  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  April  26th,  1899,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.  AUSTIN  JENKINS,  B.A., 

Secretary  aud  Registrar. 
University  College.  Cardiff, 
February  IHth,  1899. 


ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill,  SUines. 

The  COURSE  of  8TUl)Y  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointment* 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P. W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 

ROYAL       INSTITUTION       of        GREAT 
BRITAIN,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

TUESDAY  NEXT  (April  11).  at  .■!  o'clock.  —  Professor  J. 
CCISSAR  EWART,  M.D,  F.K.8.-FIRST  of  THREE  LEC- 
TURES on  "ZEBRAS  and  ZEBRA  HYBRIDS."  Halt-a- 
Gtiiuca  the  Course. 

THURSDAY  (April  ii\  at  3  o'olock.-Profesaor  DEWAR, 
M.A..  I.L.ll..  F.R.8. -FIRST  of  THREE  LECTURES  on 
"THE  ATllOSPHEllE."    llalt-a-Guiuea  the  Course. 

SATURDAY  (April  151,  at  .1  o'clook.-LOUlS  DYER,  Eso., 
M.A.-FIRST  of  THREE  LECTURES  on"  MACHIAVELLI." 
Half-a-Ouinea  the  Course. 

Subscription  to  all  the  Courses  in  the  Season,  Two  Guineas. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  (April  14),  at  9  o'clock.  -  Professor 
A.  W.  ROCKER,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Sec.  R.S.,  on  "EARTH 
CURRENTS  and  ELECTRIC  TRACTION." 


c 


OLLEGE    of     PRECEPTORS, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.O. 


The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  will  shortly  proceed 
to  tlui  Appointment  of  an  Additional  EXAMINER  in 
FRENCH,  and  an  Additional  EXAMINER  in  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.  Candidates  must  be  Graduates  (with  a  pre- 
ference lo  those  wbo  have  taken  high  Honours),  and  should 
have  had  considerable  experience  iu  teaching. 

Applications,  stating  age,  experience.  &e.,  and  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
not  later  than  the  30th  of  April. 

C.  E.  HODGSON.  B.A.,  Secretary. 


S' 


T.   BARTHOLOMEWS    HOSPITAL   and 

COLLEGE. 

The  SUilJlER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  1st,  1899. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls, 
subject  to  the  collegiate  reBulations. 

The  HoBpitil  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships 
ami  Prizes  of  the  aggregate  value  of  nearly  £aOO  are  awarded 
annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  London  University  Examinations  for 
the  F.R.C.S.,  and  for  other  higher  examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoroughly  well-etiuipped,  recreation  ground. 

For  further  particular.-*  aoply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
Warhen  of  the  College,  St-  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  B.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

TYPE-WRITING.  — Authors*    MS.    or    Cor- 
resiMjudence  quickly  and  accurately  type-writteu.    Strict 
secrecy.— J.  Yocxu.  Rough  Hey,  Lamack,  near  Blackburn. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistanoe  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. — Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  6,  Fumival  Street,  London,  E.G. 

The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S  LIST. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  WORKS. 


EECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  188. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   BIOLOGY. 

VOLUME  I. 

AIbo  lately  published,  price  4s. 

VABIOUS    FRAGMENTS. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 

FIRST  rRIN(  IPLES 168. 

PRINCIPLES  of  BIOLOGY  (Vol.  IL  only) 18s. 

PRtNCIPLES  of  PSYCHOLOGY.    2  vols 36b. 

PRINCIPLKS  of  SOCIOLOGY    VoL  I Zls. 

Ditto                         Vol.  II, 188 

Dilto                       Vol.  Iir les. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ETHICS.     Vol.  1 158. 

Ditto  Vol.  II 12s.  6(1. 

JDSTIOE.    (Separately)      8s. 

OTHER  WORKS. 

THE  STUDY  of  SOCIOLOGY  10s.  6<l. 

EDUCATION 6s. 

Ditto         Cheap  Edition 28.  6d. 

ESSAYS.    3  vols 30s.  (or  each  vol.  108.) 

SOCIAL  STATICS  and  MAN  v.  STATE IDs. 

MAN  f.  STATE.    (Separately) U. 

DIGEST  OF  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  WORKS. 

The  Philosophy  completed.    Fourth  and  Enlarged 

Edition,  now  ready.    8vo,  cloth,  2l8. 

EPITOME  of  the  SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY  of  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

By  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 
With  a  Preface  by  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


NOW  READY,  Vol.  I.,  demy  8vo,  362  pp.  cloth, 
10s.  Od. 

RESEARCHES  into  the  ORIGIN  of  the 
PRIMITIVE  CONSTELLATIONS  of 
the  GREEKS,  PH(ENICIANS,  and 
BABYLONIANS. 

By  ROBERT  BROWN,  Jan.,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  "Poseidon,  the  Great  Dionysiak  Myth," 
"Semitic  Influence  in  Helenic  Mythology,"  &o. 

JCBT  PUBLIBHEI).  demy  8to,  cloth,  price  108.  6d.  net. 

CREATION  MYTHS  OF 

PRIUIIIVE  AMERICA 

in  Relation  to  the  Religious  History  and 
Mental  Development  of  Mankind. 

By  JEIIEMIAH  CURTIN. 
Author  of  "  Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of  Ireland,"  ftc. 

Tt  coDtaios  Twenty  Long  Myths  taken  down  word  for  word 
by  Mr.  Curtiu  from  Indinus  who  knew  uo  reliRion  or  lauf^uage 
hut  their  own.  and  many  of  whom  liad  not  seen  a  white  man 
until  they  had  attained  years  of  maturity.  With  an  elaborate 
Introduction  and  Notes. 
"  This  is  a  specially  valuable  contribution  to  folk-lore." 

Spactator. 
"  Deserves  the  attention  of  every  student  of  folk-lore," 

AfancheiUr  Guardian. 


WILLIAMS     &     NORGATB, 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford. 


ESTABLISHED    IMl. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF    per  CENT.    INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini. 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purcliaeeo  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOa  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

ton   riVK  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTU. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  fnll  particulars,  post  free. 
FBANCIS  BAVBNSCROFT,  Manager, 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

IN  ONE  VOLUMK. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

A     mi: MO  lit. 

By  HIS  SON. 

With  Portrait  and  niustnitioni!. 
In  1  yol.,  extra  crown  8to,  10s.  n«t.' 


THE     PHILIPPINES    AND 
ROUND   ABOUT, 

WUh  Some  Account  of  British  Interests 
in  ihese  Waters. 

By  Major  G.  J.  YOUNGHUSBAND, 

Quccn'B  Own  ('.>n»'  of  (luidoe,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

GeoKraphical  Society. 

With  Illnstrations  ami  Map.    8vo,  88.  6d.  net. 

Sailu  A'em*.— "A  most  interesting  and  valnable  con- 

tribntion  to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  on  the  past, 

present,  and  future  of  the  PhiUppines. 

MACMILLAS'SHE^?  and  ROTABLE  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  68.  each. 
"It  comes  near  to  beivy  a  3rMt^^j>veL^'^ 

ONE  of   the  GRENVILLES.     By 

S    R    LYSACJHT,  Author  of  "TboMKriilot." 

LiUni'ry   IKorM.-"' One  of  the   Gronvillea;  is  » 

volume  to  bo  read  in  a  leisurely  manner,  for  it  is  far 

tw)  Kood  to  repay  iho  reader  who  only  skims  through 

"■'"""■"  KKCOND  IMPRESSION. 

ASHES  of  EMPIRE.     By  Robert 

W.    CHAMliERS,    Author    of    'The   Kmg   in 

StJaTe's's^Gazelte.-"  His  touch  Rrows  surer  with 
each  book,  and  for  another  tale  that  holds  the  reader  s, 
inwrost  from  the  first  word  to  tie  last  we  have  to  Rive 
him  the  thanks  that  are  an  encouragement  for  more.  . 

TREASURY-OFFICER'S  WOOING 

irtJrofm'e.-"  A  capital  picture  of  official  life  in 
Burma.'* 

RHODA  BHOUQHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    GAME    and  the    CANDLE. 


BEATRICE    HARRADEN'S    NEW    NOVEL 

Oy  nih  APRIL   WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

THE     FOWLER. 

"Our  Soul  is  escaped  even  as  a  BirJ  out  of  the  Snare  cf  the  Fowler." 
By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN, 

Author  of  "  Ships  that  Pm8  ia  the  Night,"  •'  lu  Varying  Mood.,"  '  Hilda  Str-fford,"  to. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 

THIS   DAT  IS    PUBLISHED 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY     ' 

OF  A 

CHILD. 

Crown  8vo,  Bs. 
The  "ACADEMY,"   Oct.   lOtk,   1898,  lays : 
"  The  '  Aat-biography  of  a  Child,'  which  begins  in  the  October  '  Blaoktrood,'  promwea  to 
be  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  girlhood. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.'S 

LIST. 

JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER'S  NBW  NOTEL. 
Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  price  3b.  6d. 

A     SUMMER     JAUNT. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Sentimental  Maria." 


OFF  the  HIGH  ROAD :  the  Story 

of  a  Summer.    By  ELRANOR  C.  PRICE,  Author 

of  "  Youne  DenyB,"  "  In  the  Lion  s  Mouth,    4o. 

SD«a*er.-"A  charmiug  bit  of  social  comedy,  tinged 

wiTiiisl  a  suspicion  of  melodrama.    ..The  atmo- 

Tphero  of  the  story  is  so  bright  and  genial  that  we  part 

from  it  with  regret." 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

The  FOREST  LOVERS:  a  Romance. 

Bv  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 
vJiy  Chronicl-.-'-  Doi.e  just  as  such  a  thing  should 
bo  done ;  done  almost  perrecily.^.^A  bookwl»  read.^ 

Macmillan's  3s.6jI.  Series.-iVw  Vols. 

BY    ROLF    BOLDREWOOD. 

MY  RUN  HOME. 

Atheva«m.-"li  has  many  of  the  bott  quiiUties  of 
WLvlo-Melville,  the  breezy  Irpshness  and  vigour  ot 
Prank  Smedley,  with  the  dash  acd  something  of  the 
abandon  of  Lever." 

OLD   MELBOURNE  MEMORIES. 

Xaliunal  Observer.—"  Hih  biiok  ciescrvcs  to  be  read 
in  EiiKlaud  wiih  as  much  upprcciation  n»  it  has 
already  gained  in  the  country  ot  its  birth. 

BY    B08A    HOUCHBTTE    CABEY. 

NEW  MONTHLY  VOLUME,  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY.      Ninth 

Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  blue  cloth,  gilt  lettered, 
3s.  6d. 
Datty  Stv».—"  Miss  Carey's  fluent  pen  has  not  lost 
its  power  of  writing  fresh  and  wholesome  fiction. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 

ihe  Astronomer  I'oot  <if  Persia.  Rendered  into 
English  Verse  by  EDWARD  PIT/.GERALD. 
Pott  8vo,  !s.  6d.  net.    [Ooi.Diii(  Tubasubv  Siries. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


SAMUEL  RUTHERFORD 

"  WAen  •«  are  dead  and  gone  Itt  t  e  tiorid 
Know  that  Spurgeon  held  Rulherford'a  L  eilen  to 
be  the  nearest  thing  to  infpira'ion  which  can  be 
found  in  all  the  writing*  of  mere  men." 

The  late  Eer.  0.  H.  Stobqeon. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SELECTED  LEHERS  OF 

SAMUEL  RUTHERFORD. 

From  the  Edition  Edited  by  the  Rev.  ANDREW 
A.  BONAR,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  | 

"  Thesolselected  Letters  are  marked  by  unwordly  I 
sweetness  and  light,  and  prove  Samuel  Rutberford  to  ^ 
have  been  a  man  in  whom  quaint  fancy  was  linked  to 
spiritual  insight  and  radiant  faith."-  Speclatur. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

RUTHERFORD'S  LETTERS. 

With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Notices  of  his  Corre- 
spondents, Glossary,  and  List  of  his  Works.  By 
Rev  ANDREW  A.  BONAR,  D.D.  Now  Kdmon. 
Demy  8vo,  with  11  Illustrations  and  Facsimile  of 

his  Writing,  price  68. 

RUTHERFORD'S  LETTERS. 

Cnrcfnlly  Revised  and  Edited  by  the  lUv.  Prof. 
SMITH,  D.D.,  mth  a  Preface  by  the  late  Rov. 
ALEX.  DUFF,  D.D.,  and  containing,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Author  of  "  Immauuel's  Und.  and 
otl  er  Pieces."  the  Poem  entitled  Last  Words  of 
Samuel  Rutherfoid."    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 

SAMUEL  RUTHERFORD  AND 

SOME  OF  HIS  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bv  the  Rev.  ALE.XANDER   WHYIE,   D.D.,   of 
St.  George's  Free  Church,  Ecliidmigh.    Post  8vo, 
an'tiime  laid  pajier,  cloth  extra,  Ss  6d. 
"May    this   powerful   and   vividly   written    little 
volume  be  as  highly  apireciated  and  as  widely  circu- 
lated as  it  deserves."— Jri<i»ft  weekly. 

OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FERBIER, 
Loudon  and  Edinburgh. 


MR.LEQUETJX'S  NEW  and  EXCITING  ROMAN 
Ready  This  Day,  1  vol.,  price  Ss.  6d. 

THE    VEILED    MAN. 


HUME  NISBET'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
In  I  vol.,  Illustrated  Cover,  price  Ss.M. 

COMRADES  OF 

THE  BLACK  CROSS. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

FORBIDDEN    BANNS. 

By  ANNABEL  GRAY. 

MRS.    FREDERICK    T.    MAERYArS 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Beady  This  Day,  in  1  vol.,  price  es. 

ROMANCE  OF 

THE  LADY  ARBELL. 

A     BRIDE^OF     GOD. 

By  CONRAD  H.  CARRODER. 

F.    V.    WHITR     k     CO.. 
14,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


NEW  SERIES 

No.  311. 


APRIL,  1889. 
Frica  3i. 


MIND. 

A  ymirlerlK  RevUx  of  rtjc/iolopB  oiiJ  PtulMupky 
Edited  l>y  (J.  t-  STOUT. 

With  the  Co.open.tion  ol  Prof.  f^^'^^^L'^-^'-^  '^'■"^• 
Prof.  Ward,  and  Prof.  E.  B.  TlT^UKHtH. 

c.xTtvT^  I  SOME  REMARKS  ou  MEMORY  »n,l  IS- 
FERENCE  FH  ll™lley.-U.  KOLIAL  AETuMAT  SM  an;^ 
fk.  lMIT'\Tit)N  THEORV.  B.  Bosan.iuet.  -  1 1 1.  THE 
5?tTITRF  of  JUIlliMKST  O  R  Moore -IV.  .lAMES  AR. 
BUrK  ,)■  ao^l  in.  RKbATlON  to  the  MObESWORTU 
SUAFTESliURV  8CI100I,.  W  R.  »co.t.-V,  TIME  «s  Rt- 
LATEIl  to  CAUSALITY  aii.l  to  SPACE  Mary  W  hilon 
■  •ili.'i,. -VI  CKITIIAL  NOTICES:  F.  Jo.ll.  Lehiljuih  der 
pJyctoTogie    n  N  <ia..liuer;   V.  Mala,.ert.  I,.-,  Elfmenu  du 

SOPH KAL  PERIODICALS. 

WiuiAin*  NOKOAIE.  IJ.  HenrielU   SIrect.  CovMit  Oimleu, 
L.?"aon ;  ».  Soolh  Predetiok  street.  Edlobajgh  :  and 
Br  «a  Street,  Oxford. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  a8. 

All  r«ader»  attempting  thi*  wtekU 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
438)  mutt  cut  out  thit  Coupon 
and  tndote  it  xvith  their  reply. 
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GHATTO   &  WINDUS'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON'8  NEW  BOOK, 

A  PALADIN  of  PHILANTHROPY, 


aotl  other  Papers.  By  AUSTIN 
"  Eighteenth  Century  ViKuettes. 
Crown  tivo.  buckram,  gilt  top.  68. 


DOB.SON.    Author   of 
M'ith  2  Illustrations. 
[April  2«. 


JERUSALEM :  the  City  of  Herod 

and  Saladin.  By  WALTER  BESANTand  E.  H.  PALMER. 
Fourth  Edition.  Witli  a  New  (Jhapter,  a  Map,  and  11  IIlus- 
tratious.    [small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7B.  6d.  iApril  -^0. 


At  all  Libraries,  crown  8ro,  cloth,  b's. 

MADAME  IZAN.    By  Mrs.  Camp- 

BELL  PRAED,  Author  of   '  Nulma,"  4o. 

AS  A  MAN  SOWS.     By  William 

WESTALL,  Author  of    **  With  the  Red  Eagle."     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  69. 
"  loteresting  down  to  the  very  end."— Queen. 

TRUST -MONEY.       By    William 

WESTALL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  36.  6d. 
"  A  spirited  and  entertaining  narrative."— 5/>caitcr. 

NELL  HAFFENDEN.     By  Tighe 

HOPKINS.    With  8  Uluetrations  by  0.  Gregory.    Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"Joe  (iripp  himself  is  not  unworthy  of  Dickens The  whole 

btory  is  full  of  interest ;  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it." 

Academy. 

THE  NUGENTS  of  CARRICONNA. 

By  TIGHE  HOPKINS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Dadd. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  {April  20. 

"Alive  with  humour,  go,  and  gaiety."— TrufA. 


MARY  UN  WIN.  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn 

Author  of  "A  Fellow  of  Trinity."    With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

*' A  narrative  such  as  Mrs.Oliphant  might  have  written 

A  pleasant,  healthy,  well-told  tale."—Gla$gow  Herald. 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  BORAVIA. 

By  GEORGE  LAMBERT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"These  lively  pfige8.,..we  can  recommend  the  story." 


Speaker. 
..Mr. Lambert  may 
very   entertaining 


"  There  is  a  fine  sense  of  humour  in  liira 
be  congratulated  on  the  production  of 
novel."— i^trfflii?ipAn»i  Poet. 

"  Those  who  are  fond  of  breathless  tales  of  adventure  ought  on 
no  account  to  miss  this  book."— i^ooA;»ta>i. 


GABRIEL    GONROY.      By    Bret 

HARTE.    A  New  Edition,    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"A  clever  and  most  entertaining  narrative." 

Liverpool  AJbU/n. 

INFATUATION.    By  B.  M.  Croker, 

Author  of  "  Beyond  the  Pale,"  4c.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  ds. 
"  Mre.  Croker  is  a  vivacious  story-teller,  and  '  Infatuation '  is 
a  very  cheery,  readable  tale." — Tnnet 


TheRECORDSof  VINCENT  TRILL 

of  the   DETECTIVE  SERVICE.     By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  t>il. 
"  Clever  detective  stories,  whose  ingenious  plots  should  satisfy 
the  most  critical  taste  in  criminal  mysteries  and  seasatioax." 
__.  _.       _         _  Truth. 

HOW  to  GET  on  the  STAGE,  and 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  THERE.     By  LEOPOLD  WAGNER 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  2e.  6d. 
*'  Mr.  Wagner  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  his  latest 
book,  BO  that  his  advice  may  be  accepted,  as  of  value.    He  in  also 
an  amusing  t«lier  of  stories."— LaJy*  Pictorial, 

COMRADES    ALL.     By  Walter 

MATJiAMS.      Witli    an    lutroduction    by    Field-Marshil 
LUKD  KUDEKTS.  V.C.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  limp.  Is. :  cioth 
gilt,  2i. 
"The  high  praise  from  Lord  Roberts  is  fully  deserved  by  this 
^right  and  cheery  little  volume."— I-Zoj/d's  Aiws. 

STRANGE  CRIMES.    (Old  Stories 

Ketold.)    By  WILLIASI  WESTALL.     Crown  8vo.  cloth 
38.6a.  lAprUiO. 

"Full  of  the  sort  of  interest  which  attaches  to  all  told  tnui»-- 
greBsion.  —Spectator.  ^ 


TWO-SHILLINQ  NOVELS. 
APRIL'S  LADY.     By   Mrs.   Hun- 

GEKFORI).  j.lj,rii  ill. 

THE  TALE  of  the  TEN.     By  W. 
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The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :— '*  We  wish  that  every- 
body who  take.^  pride  in  his  garden  could  afford  a 
copy  of  this  beauiiful  work.  So  much  disappoint- 
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nature;  among  them  representativts  of  hU  the  best- 
known  genera  will  be  found.  There  are  also  several 
black  and  white  plates,  and  upwards  of  400  species  are 
clearly  described  in  the  text. 

*'  This  is  just  the  little  book  which  every  true  lover 
of  that  pai'ticular  phase  of  natural  beauty—namely, 
wild  flowers — delights  to  find  m  Lis  pocket  when 
rambling  along  c  -untry  lanes.  The  delicately-tinted 
illustrations  are  absolutely  true  to  their  growing 
counterparts."— iifcrpo&i  Mercury* 
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evolution." — Literature. 
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"  Not  only  a  most  instructive  chapter  in  the  history 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Last  week  we  commented  on  the  readiness  of  our 
readers  to  translate  poetry  from  the  French.  Their  eager- 
ness to  acclimatise  the  Haikai,  a  Japanese  form  of  verse, 
as  will  be  seen  from  our  Competition  page,  is  still  more 
striking.  Possibly  Haikai-writing  may  become  generally 
popular,  and  supply  the  now  neglected  ballades,  rondeaux 
and  triolets,  with  a  successor.     But  we  fancy  not. 


The  following  were  the  seven  most  popular  books  in 
America  during  March  : 

1.  David  Harum.     By  E.  N.  Westcott. 

2.  The  Day's  Work.     By  Eudyard  Kipling. 

3.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

4.  Aylwin.     By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 

.    f  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     By  E.  Caskoden. 
■  I  Red  Rock.     By  T.  N.  Page. 
6.     Mr.  Dooley.     By  F.  P.  Dunno. 


Mk.  Stephen  Ckane's  next  book  will  be  not  prose  but 
poetry— a  successor  to  his  Black  Riders.  The  title  is  War 
is  Kind.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Crane  is  hard  at  work  on  a  new 
long  novel. 


Our  paragraph  last  week  about  Mr.  Giinther's  Manual 
of  English  Pronunciation  and  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Dutch 
Students,  wherein  he  illustrates  the  use  of  words  by  brief 
extracts  from  popular  novelists,  has  had  an  effect  we 
neither  expected  nor  wished.  It  has  made  Mr,  Giinther 
cross.  He  has  favoured  us  with  a  letter  of  tremendous 
sarcasm,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  reply.  And  all 
the  while  we  really  admire  the  patience  and  instructive 
skill  displayed  in  his  Manual,  and  were  essaying  merely  to 
bo  humorous.  But  in  matters  of  humour  the  fault  of  the 
Dutch  is  taking  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 


O.VE  disadvantage  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Golden 
Treasury"  edition  of  Omar  Khayyam,  which  is  having 
almost  as  large  a  sale  as  In  His  Steps,  is  the  destruction  of 
the  tidy  little  business  done  for  many  years  past  by  an  old 
scribe  living  in  Leicester,  who  made  with  his  own  hands 
laborious  copies  of  the  Rubaiyat,  and  sold  them  at  a 
shilling  a  piece  to  budding  Radicals. 


Mr.  Max  BEERBOitst  is  just  finishing  a  novel  which  he 
is  thinking  of  caUing  Zuleika  Hobson.  The  manner  is 
more  or  less  that  of  The  Happy  Hypocrite,  and  its  length 
will  be  less  than  half  that  of  The  Christian.  There  are 
probably  two  reasons  for  keeping  it  short :  one  is  that  Mr. 


Beerbohm  is  in  favour  of  brevity  ;  the  other,  that  hi«  new 
book  More  will  precede  it,  and  people  might  be  tempted  to 
label  Zuleika  "  Too  Much." 


In  his  new  novel,  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  the  author  of 
Tlie  Choir  Invisible,  will  again  depict  life  in  Kentucky. 
He  has  entitled  it  The  Mettle  of  tht  Ftuture,  taking  the 
phrase  from  "  Henry  V."  : 

And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture  :  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding  ;  which  I  doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

Mr.  Allen  thinks  his  new  story  his  best. 


Whatever  our  wishes  may  be  we  cannot  feel  any  hope 
that  the  project  for  erecting  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
at  Norwich  will  be  carried  to  completion.  The  English 
people  are  too  slow  to  subscribe  for  such  a  purpose  even 
when  the  subject  is  a  popular  writer  with  a  household 
name,  so  that  we  cannot  believe  the  learned  and  cloistral 
author  of  Religio  Medici  to  have  a  chance  with  them.  But 
possibly  Sir  Peter  Eade  and  his  fellow-committeemen  feel 
this,  and  hope  that  by  asking  for  much  they  may  get  a 
little,  a  little  being  better  than  nothing.  As  a  local 
memorial  of  the  great  writer,  a  window  in  St.  Peter's 
would  answer  the  purpose,  and  would  cost  only  a  tithe  of 
a  statue.  We  should  like  to  know  that  Norwich  had  a 
statue  of  its  great  citizen  ;  but  we  fear  that  private  enter- 
prise alone  will  supply  it. 


In  commenting  upon  the  scheme,  the  Times  suggests 
that  a  new  Religio  Medici,  a  true  product  of  our  time, 
would  be  interesting.  It  would  indeed.  Few  books 
mentioned  by  our  contributors,  in  reply  to  a  recent  request 
for  the  names  of  needed  works,  were  so  much  to  the  point. 


The  reported  loss  of  a  chapter  of  the  History  of  Scotland, 
on  which  Mr.  Lang  is  now  engaged,  impelled  a  contributor 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette  to  rhyme.  The  verses,  in  their 
turn,  have  impelled  Mr.  Lang  to  explain  the  situation. 
He  writes :  "To  allay  public  anxiety,  so  touchingly  ex- 
pressed by  your  poet,  I  may  say  that  only  a  fragment  of  a 
chapter  of  my  History — a  chapter  which  cried  aloud  to  be 
rewritten— was  missing.  It  dealt  with  the  virtues  of  that 
sorely  misjudged  hero  of  Scottish  independence,  the 
revered  Cardinal  Beaton.  Friends  at  a  distance  will 
kindly  accept  this  intimation." 
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At  Sotheby4,  on  April  27,  wiU  be  sold  by  auction  a 
number  of   articles   of   the   greatest  possible   interest   to 
coUectors  of  Stev^nsoniana-namely,  fifty-six  lots,  consisting 
of  gifts  of  tbe  early  writings  of  E.  L.  8.  to  his  motber, 
and  fourteen  copies  of  The  Pentland  Rising,  tbe  extremely 
rare  pamphlet  with  which   Stevenson  began  his  serious     . 
career.     Many  of  the  litUe  books  given  to  his  mother  have 
quaint  inscriptions.     Here  is  one  entry  in  the  catalogue : 
Stevensou  (R.  L.)  "  The  Surprise,  vol.  I.,  Saturday,  June. 
San  Francieco,  Alamada  Comity,  no.  3.     The  Surprise  is 
edited  and  published  semi-monthly  by  S.  L.  Oaboume 
and  Co"     4  iip.,   rudely  printed  toith   small  cuts,  ex- 
tremely eake.  'm-S""-     («/«^18'5) 
•  •  A  very  interesting   Stevenson  leaflet.     It  contams   an 
*    advertisement  of  the  works  of  Stevenson,  which  includes 
"  The  Amateur  Emigrant,"  of  which  only  a  few  copies 
were  printed  and    then    rigorously   suppressed.      (See 
Athenmam,  Oct.  24,  1880.)     There  is  also  an  advertise- 
ment headed  "Helth  (sic)  to  the  Sickly!  !  !     Professor 
Stevenson,  with  the  aid  of  God's  Sun  and  Mankmd's 
refined  OUve  Oil  wUl  Pluck  the  Sufferer  from  the  Jaws 
of  Deatu." 
On  the  first  day   of  the    sale,  April  24,   will  be  sold  a 
number  of  Stevenson  first  editions. 

Stevensonians  will  learn  with  interest  that  Swanston, 
that  "least  considerable  of  hamlets"  on  the  slope  of  the 
Pentland  Hills,  is  yearly  attracting  an  increasing  company 
of  pUgrims.     Adam  Eitchie,    one   of  the  viUagers  who 
knew   Stevenson   weU   when    the    "  lang-haired,    idle-set 
laddie,"  as  he  was  wont  to  term  E.  L.  S.,  was  a  visitor  in 
the  old  manse,  and  who  had  many  reminiscences  of  the 
boy  who  accompanied  him  when  ploughing  the  fields,  has 
just  passed  away.     It  was  here,  doubtless,  that  "Louis 
received  the  impressions  which  he  articulated  long  years 
after  in  some  of  his  songs  of  exile.     Old  Adam  deUghted 
to  tell  how  "  mony  a  time  Stevenson  would  gang  up  the 
rig  when  I  was  ploughin',  but  he  wadna  gang  very  far 
without  takin'  oot  his  notebook  and  bit  pencil,  and  there 
he  would  be  writin'  doon— Guidness  kens  what !    He  was 
never,"  the  old  ploughman  continued,  "  what  ye  could  call 
communicative,  but  he  was  a  deevii  to  think,  and  he  wasna 
sweir  to  speir  what  he  didna  ken." 

A  new  poem  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  published 
by  the  Daili/  News.  The  subject  is  KiUiecrankie,  and  the 
verses,  which  have  spirit,  are  a  free  translation  of  the 
Latin  poem  beginning  Gramius  notabilus  collegerai  montanos: 
The  glorious  Graham,  of  deathless  fame, 
Brought  down  his  mountaiu  band. 
Scott  made  the  verses  in  1805  for  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  firm 
of  Constable,  and  the  reason  of  their  lying  dormant  so 
long  may  be  sought  in  the  difference  which  subsequently 
occurred  between  the  two  men.     Here  are  three  of  the 

best  stanzas : 

Maclean,  the  bold,  fought  as  of  old, 

Amid  his  martial  clan  ; 
From  foemen  such  the  tardy  Dutch 

With  speed  unwonted  ran. 
The  stout  Lochiel  with  dirk  of  steel, 

And  many  a  Cameron  there, 
The  Southron  fell,  dispatched  to  hell, 

And  bore  their  spoils  to  Blair. 


Olenmorritten  from  wood  and  glen, 

A  huntsman  warrior  came ; 
His  carbine  true,  to  earth  he  threw, 

And  drew  his  sword  of  flame. 
He  left  the  doe  and  bounding  roe, 

He  left  the  stag  at  bay, 
The  whiggish  race,  like  deer  to  chase. 

And  course  the  false  Mackay. 
While  Tummel's  wave,  by  rock  and  cave. 

From  Blair  to  Tay  shall  run, 
Claymore  and  targe,  in  Highland  charge, 

Shall  rout  the  pike  and  gun. 
And  you,  ye  true,  your  blades  who  drew. 

For  Scotland's  laws  and  King, 
In  storied  lays,  your  deathless  praise, 
Immortal  bards  shall  sing. 
Mr  Hunter's  original  purpose  was  to  print  the  poem  as 
an  accompaniment  to  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Dundee,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  as  a  gift  to 
his  Grace. 

Mb.  Zangwill  when  in  America  gave  sittings  to  a  Boston 
sculptor,  Mr.  Leo  Mielzlner,  whose  bust  of  the  author  wo 

reproduce.     Apropos   of  Mr. 
Zang will's    visit,    the    New 
York     Bookman     teUs     this 
characteristic  story:    "At   a 
luncheon  given  h'm  by  some 
people  who  were  i.  trangers  to 
him,  he  was  treated  as  the 
Great  Man,  and  his  most  in- 
different  or  flippant  remark 
was  received  with  grave  in- 
terest and  tossed  about  the 
table    to   the    death   of   any 
general   conversation.     After 
the     luncheon     his     hostess 
asked  him  to  write  something 
in  her  little   boy's  diary  so 
that   the   Little   Man    might 
always    remember    the    day 
when    he     saw     the    great 
writer.     Mr.  Zangwill  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  diary,  reading  here  and  there  under 
their  respective  dates:  'Got  a  reward  of  merit,'   'Had  a 
birthday  party,'  '  TonsUitis,'    and  so  forth,  and  then  he 
wrote:   'December—,  Zangwillitis.' " 

The  series  of  signed  articles  promised  by  the  editor  of 
the  Morning  Post  some  time  ago  is  now  in  progress.  One 
day  this  week  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  who  is  known  rather 
as  novebst  and  humorist,  contributed  a  very  pretty  piece 
of  natural  history  called  "  Green  Flowers,"  wherein  he 
described  a  spring  walk,  presumably  in  Devonshire.  Mr 
PhiUpotts  has  been  caUed  Mr.  Blackmore's  successor,  and 
in  this  essay  another  proof  of  his  kinship  was  offered  in 
the  deep  reverence  for  nature  which  permeated  it.  But 
Mr  Phillpotts  is  a  little  too  fond  of  fine  writing :  he  has 
not  the  simple  Saxon  eloquence  of  the  author  of  Lorna 
Boone. 

The  acting  rights  of  John  OUver  Hobbes'  play,   "A 
Eepentance,"  for  France,  Germany,  Austro-Himgary,  and 


MH.    I.   ZANGWILL. 

From  a  Bronze  by  Leo  Mielziner, 
Boston. 
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HuBsia,  have  been  arranged  for,  and  the  little  drama  will 
be  produced  in  those  countries  during  the  next  six  months. 


The  new  play  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  founded  on  the  late 
James  Payn's  novel,  IIalve»,  and  called  by  the  same  name, 
which  was  produced  at  Aberdeen  this  week,  is  another 
proof  of  his  versatility.  Dr.  Doyle's  career  as  a  dramatist 
is  really  only  just  beginning.  His  first  venture — the 
comic  opera  "  Jane  Annie,"  in  which  he  collaborated  with 
Mr.  Barrie  —  was  a  mere  trifle ;  and  "  The  Story  of 
Waterloo,"  though  excellent,  was  practically  a  monologue. 
With  "  Halves,"  which  is  domestic  drama,  and  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  play,  and  another  about  to  be  produced.  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle  enters  the  ranks  of  serious  writers  for  the  stage. 
If,  as  is  stated,  he  intends  also  to  contest  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, novel-readers  may,  indeed,  feel  apprehensive. 


FouH  of  the  numbers  in  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  Songs  of 
Action  have  been  set  to  music  by  Prof.  Stanford  for  use 
in  schools.  They  will  be  issued  immediately  by  Messrs. 
Curwen. 


A  TRANSLATION  of  the  little  song  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  text  of  which  was  printed  in  our  "  Paris  Letter  "  last 
week,  has  been  attempted  by  several  readers.  The  best 
version  is,  we  think,  that  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Fulford,  which 
we  print  below,  together  with  one  other : 

And  if  he  should  yet  return,  Ah,  if  he  come  back  one  day  ! 

What  then  shall  I  say  ?  Should  I  find  the  word  to  say  ? 

Tell  him  that  I  watched  for      Tell  him  of  the  waiting  drear, 

him, 

Dying  day  by  day.  .  .  . 

And  if  he,  not  knowing  me, 

Question  me  of  you  ? 
Speak  him  soft,  it  may  be  he 

Has  known  sorrow  too.  .  .  . 


And    if    he  should    seek   for 
you, 
What  shall  I  reply  F 
GKve    him    then    my    golden 

ring, 
.  Making  no  reply.  .  . 

If  he  ask  why  never  a  step 
Wakes  the  silent  floor  ? 

Show  him    the    extinguished 
lamp 
And  the  open  door.  .  .  . 


And  if    he    should    question 
still 
Of  the  closing  sleep  ? 
Tell    him,   tell    him,    that    I 
smiled — 
Smiled  —  lest     he     should 
weep.  .  .  . 

W.  G.  Fulford. 
Beplies  received   also   from 
Newcastle;  M.  T.,  London; 
London ;  E.  S.  W.,  Sheffield 


Till  Death  clutch'd  me  in  his 
fear.  .  .  . 

What  if  he  be  wholly  blind. 
To  the  face  he  used  to  find 
Often  nigh  F  .  .  .  Speak  low, 

smile  yet. 
In     his     heart     may     bum 

regret.   .  .  . 

Say  the  answer  I  must  make, 
If  he  ask  once  for  thy  sake, 
In  his  hand  my  golden  ring, 
Speak  not  any  other  thing.  .  .  , 


If  the  reason  he  would  know 
The  dim  lone  house,  how  can 

I  show  ? 
Point  but  to  the  lamp   once 

bright. 
The  door  flung  wide  unto  the 

night.  .  .  . 

Can  I  tell  him  of  the  last 
Late  swift  hour,  ere  yet  thou 

pass'd  ? 
Only  say  my  smiles  so  gay 
Flashed    to    keep    hia    tears 
away.  .  .  . 

E.  C.  M.  Dart. 
B.    D.,    London  ;    J.    S.  L., 
E.  M.  A.,  Oxford  ;  H.  L.  E., 
;  and  M.  S.,  Weybridge. 


There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  any  bird's-eye  view  of 
other  people's  business.  We  feel  it  aa  we  turn  the  pages 
of  The  legitimist  Kalendar  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1899, 
just  issued,  in  its  third  year,  by  Messrs.  Innes.  It  is 
curious  to  tliink  that  these  expert  and  well-packed  pages 
have  a  real  meaning  for  people  whom  one  may  pass  in  the 
street.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  wonder  that  there  are 
not  more  Legitimists.  The  man  who  finds  life  prosaic 
and  narrow  and  material  may  splash  his  life  with  colour 
by  believing  that  the  rightful  monarch  of  these  islands  is 
Princess  Louis  of  Bavaria,  tUe  Mary  Theresa  Henrietta 
Dorothea,  Archduchess  of  Austria-Este-Modena.  Be- 
lieving that,  yet  retaining  his  respect  for  Queen  Victoria, 
a  man  ought  never  to  have  a  dull  moment.  He  can  go 
and  see  a  brother  Legitimist  and  "put  in"  a  couple  of 
hours'  treason.  He  can  shed  tears  for  the  murder  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  what  an  exclusive  luxury  such  tears 
must  be !  At  the  worst,  he  can  pore  over  these  intricate 
pages,  and,  unlike  ourselves,  take  them  seriously.  Happy 
Legitimist ! 


The  bust  of  Mr.  Howells,  the  novelist,  critic,  and  un- 
crowned king 
of  American 
authors,  which 
we  reproduce,  is 
not,  like  Mr. 
Zangwill's,  from 
life,  but  from 
a  caricature  in 
the  New  York 
Bookman.  Mr. 
HoweUs's  criti- 
cisms are  too 
well  known  in 
this  country  and 
his  novels  too 
little.  A  new 
story  from  his 
very  busy  pen — 
The  Ragged  Lady 
— has  just  been 


MR.   V.  D.   HOWELLS. 
From  tht "  Bookman't"  Literary  Sculpture  Oallerf. 


issued  in  America. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  describes  in  picturesque  terms  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  darkening  of  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room  last  Saturday  by  a  passing  snow  storm :  "  The 
darkness  fell  suddenly  and  intensely  like  a  blanket,  and 
all  work  was  stopped.  Then  the  hundreds  of  incandescent 
lamps  attached  to  the  reading  desks  and  the  surrounding 
shelves  bloomed  forth.  The  effect  was  a  fairyland  of  rosy 
and  mysterious  lights.  For  about  three  minutes  the  great 
lamps  in  the  dome  remained  dark.  The  opportunity  thus 
given  to  watch  a  scene  of  singular  beauty  was  apparently 
taken  by  very  few  readers.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
large  lamps  destroyed  the  less,  and  then  the  prosaic  grey 
daylight  extinguished  both." 


Says  Mr.  W.  P.  James,  in  the  St.  James's  Gatette, 
writing  of  the  numerous  editions  and  versions  of  Omar 
Khayyam  and  the  Omar  cult  generally:    "The  contrast 
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between  this  stress  of  fashion  and  Old  Fitz's  secret  and 
fastidious  seclusion  makes  a  kind  of  comic  converse  to  the 
situation  in  the  famous  stanza : 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 

The  Courts  where  Jauiskyd  gloried  and  drank  deep. 

Though  perhaps  FitzGerald  might  think  the  final  lines 
suited  the  situation  well  enough  : 

the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  sleep." 

This  is  neat  and  timely,  but  oh,  so  old!  The  jest 
was  first  uttered,  and  with  best  efEect  of  all,  on  the 
occasion  when  a  number  of  the  faithful  met  at  FitzGerald's 
grave  to  plant  thereon  a  rose  from  Nishaipur.  "  The  wild 
ass,"  murmured  one  of  the  company,  suddenly  awakened  to 
the  significance  of  the  proceeding,  "  stamps  o'er  his  head, 
but  cannot  break  his  sleep." 


Bibliographical. 

"Wb  are  told,  on  the  excellent  authority  of  "  C.  K.  8.,"  to 
look  out  for  a  monograph  on  Leigh  Hunt  which  shall 
show  that  pleasant  writer  in  a  new  light.  It  is  to  be 
proved,  I  gather,  that  Hunt  was  not  the  careless  handler  of 
money  depicted  by  certain  of  the  commentators.  Well,  it 
is  always  nice  to  see  character  rehabilitated,  and  doubtless 
something  stiU  needs  to  be  done  before  the  reading  public 
can  be  persuaded  that  the  Harold  Skimpole  of  Dickens  was 
not  a  true  picture  of  poor  Hunt.  Meanwhile,  Hunt's 
Autobiography  has  been  extant  for  nearly  half  a  century  ; 
his  Correspondence  has  been  before  the  world  since  1862  ; 
his  Life  has  been  written  very  sympathetically  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  ( 1893) ;  and  there  are  numerous  glimpses 
of  him  in  the  letters  or  memoirs  of  Oarlyle,  the  Cowden 
Clarkes,  8.  C.  Hall,  Hawthorne,  Miss  Mitford,  Tom  Moore, 
P.  G.  Patmore,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  others.  Out  of  all  this 
material,  I  think,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  tolerably 
trustworthy  figure  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  writer — 
though  anything  absolutely  new  which  his  latest  bio- 
grapher may  have  to  tell  us  wUl,  of  course,  be  welcome. 

"  C.  K.  8."  further  promises  us  an  account  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  of  his  Mmieal  Life.  Well,  that  will  be  acceptable 
too.  Sir  Arthur  has  already  written  his  autobiography, 
in  brief,  in  the  columns  oi  M.  A.  P.;  he  has  also  submitted 
to  the  pressure  of  the  interviewer  more  frequently  than 
his  less  complaisant  fellow-worker,  Mr.  Gilbert.  Still,  he 
must  have  very  much  more  to  tell.  Meanwhile,  those 
interested  in  the  subject  may  be  reminded  that  a  very 
informing  and  readable  narrative  of  Sir  Arthur's  public 
life  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Willeby's  Masters  of 
Contemporary  JEnglish  Music,  published  half  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  Masters  of  Medicine  as  well  as 
of  Masters  of  Music,  and  now,  it  seems,  we  are  to  receive 
from  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  a  couple  of 
volumes  entitled  Disciples  of  ^sculapius,  and  consisting  of 
studies  of  famous  physicians  and  surgeons.  This  ought 
to  be  a  very  useful  and,  no  doubt,  readable  work,  being 
the  product  of  an  expert.  I  remember  reading  some  years 
ago — about  the  middle  of  the  "  eighties  " — an  anonymou 


work,  also  in  two  volumes,  called  The  Healing  Art,  and 
dealing  in  a  very  instructive  though,  of  course,  "  popular  " 
way  with  the  history  of  medicine  in  aU  times  and  places. 
This  work,  probably,  covered  considerably  more  ground 
than  Sir  B.  W.  Eichardson  has  taken  up  in  the  book  we 
are  now  looking  for. 

Very  interesting  is  the  statement  that  the  Elizabethan 
Stage  Society  will  shortly  give  a  performance  of  Omar 
FitzGerald's  adaptation  from  Calderon,  Life's  a  Bream. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  FitzGerald's  work,  which  came  out 
just  twenty-two  years  ago,  was  entitled  by  him  Such  Stujf 
as  Breams  are  Made  Of.  A  translation  of  Calderon' s  drama, 
made  by  D.  F.  McCarthy,  and  called  Life  is  a  Bream, 
appeared  in  1873  ;  a  version  of  a  part  of  it,  called  Life's 
a  Bream,  had  been  published  in  1856.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  I  find,  that  FitzGerald  "  freely  translated "  as 
many  as  eight  plays  of  Calderon, 

Talking  of  plays,  I  read  in  a  contemporary  that  "a 
Polish  lady,  Marie  Zapolska,  has  tried  the  experiment  of 
writing  a  drama  without  a  single  male  character  in  it." 
This,  I  should  fancy,  would  be  a  little  monotonous.  Even 
the  late  Mr.  Savile  Clarke  did  not  attempt  so  much  as  this 
when  he  wrote  his  "  Adamless  Eden"  (included  in  his  volume 
called  A  Little  Flutter),  for  he  permitted  the  Eden  to  be 
invaded  by  three  men  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims,  and  by 
a  "  special  correspondent "  in  command  of  an  army.  The 
nearest  approach  in  England  to  the  Polish  lady's  achieve- 
ment will  be,  I  should  say,  the  little  piece  by  Mr.  Farren 
Souttar  which  is  to  be  performed  in  London  at  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson's  forthcoming  benefit.  In  that  all  the  personce 
will  be  female  except  one. 

Mr.  Layard's  appeal  for  letters  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
him  an  abundance  of  material.  80  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  Mrs.  Linton  was  a  very  fertile  correspondent,  find- 
ing time  to  write  long  epistles  even  to  comparative 
strangers.  The  form  taken  by  her  handwriting  suggests 
that  she  was  a  very  rapid  penwoman — a  character  in  which 
Mrs.  Oliphant  was  probably  one  of  her  rivals.  Mrs. 
Linton's  various  publishers  probably  have  a  fairly  large 
collection  of  communications  from  her — or,  if  they  have 
not,  they  ought  to  have.  Publishers  should  preserve  the 
letters  of  authors ;  they  usually  have  literary  interest — ■ 
except  when  they  are  discoursing  about  money  ! 

New  editions  galore  !  Dr.  William  Robertson's  Ilistory 
of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  a  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century — 
that,  which  came  out  originally  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  must  needs  want  editing,  and  wiU  get  it. 
Then,  Cary's  translation  of  Dante's  Bivina  Commedia — that 
dates  from  1814,  and  oh!  how  oft  hath  it  been  re- 
printed !  Scarcely  two  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
re-issued  by  Messrs.  Wame  in  their  handy  "Albion" 
series.  Nevertheless,  I  should  imagine  that  its  popularity 
has  of  late  years  been  impaired  somewhat  by  the  vogue  of 
Longfellow's  translation,  which  is  not  so  readable,  but 
nevertheless  has  been  issued  in  half-a-dozen  or  more 
guises  during  the  past  decade.     Is  it  not  one  of  the  Best 

Books  of  8t.  Lubbock  ? 
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Reviews. 

A  Well-Head  of  Song. 

T/u  High  Ilidary  of  the  Holy  Graal.  Translated  from 
the  Frencli  by  Sebastian  Evans.  "  Temple  Classics." 
2  vols.     (Dont.     Is.  6d.  each.) 

There  are  many  points  of  view  possible  and  desirable  in 
the  consideration  of  a  national  epic :  for  example,  one 
may  approach  it  as  a  student  of  folk-lore,  as  a  gram- 
marian, as  a  comparative  critic ;  but  the  inevitable  and 
final  attitude  is  that  of  the  plain  hearer  of  a  story. 
iEomer  is  seldom  best  known  by  the  profound  Grecian ; 
when  he  is,  the  human  heart  and  not  the  humane  learn- 
ing of  the  scholar  takes  hold  of  the  heroic  song.  The 
dismal  army  of  commentators  rises  like  a  fog-bank  to 
attest  the  truth  of  our  dictum.  But  the  Arthurian  cycle 
of  legends  comes  down  to  us  quick  with  auroral  joy  and 
brave  with  the  flash  of  brands ;  instinct  with  high  endea- 
vour, and  ringing  with  the  "  glory  of  generosity  "  ;  crying 
with  a  far  strong  voice  out  of  the  springs  of  English 
time  to  us  in  the  main  current  of  our  national  days.  It 
is  impossible  for  one  earlj-  conversant  with  that  strenuous 
and  august  tongue  to  coollj-  parse  its  sentences,  or  root  for 
its  derivations,  or  expound  its  meanings  under  ranged 
heads.  We  refuse  to  dissect  our  Lancelot  or  to  number 
the  stones  of  Tintagel.  And  as  we  listen  to  the  latest 
story  that  has  reached  us  from  those  dim  years  we  become 
again  as  little  children,  open-eared  and  open-eyed,  drinking 
in  a  marvellous  tale  in  the  twilight.  The  Holy  Graal 
unfolds  the  high  history  of  its  mysterious  emprise  only  to 
senses  exalted  into  a  rapt  simplicity  of  apprehension. 

But  although  we  do  not  propose  to  discourse  of  matters 
that  are  of  interest  to  none  save  the  pedant  in  his  colder 
moods,  it  is  fit  that  the  reader  should  know  on  the  word  of 
its  translator  from  the  old  French  that  the  "  High  His- 
tory "  can  justly  claim  an  antiquity  coeval  with  our  greyest 
cathedrals,  and  that  it  is  very  probably  "  the  original 
story  of  Sir  Perceval  and  the  Holy  Graal,  whole  and 
incorrupt  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  first  author."  "Who 
this  happy  man  may  have  been  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Dr.  Evans  makes  out  an  ingenious  and  closely  argued  case 
for  assigning  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  as 
the  date  of  his  work.  But  in  spite  of  the  probability  of 
its  French  origin,  we  cannot  help  casting  a  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Walter  Map,  and  secretly  trusting  that  the 
Frenchman  drew  his  inspiration  from  that  great  man, 
whom  we  may  call  our  own,  and  who,  dying  about  1216, 
left  the  story  of  Arthur  ennobled  and  spiritualised.  We 
stoutly  claim  the  King  and  his  Knights  through  all  their 
alien  transformations,  as  of  our  soil,  and  we  would  fain 
believe  that  their  histories,  too,  are  essentially  of  this 
"  royame  of  England."  What  though  the  Norman 
touched  them  to  brighter  issues?  "Saxon,  and  Dane, 
and  Norman  are  we." 

But  passing  over  the  origin  of  this  century  of  sacred 
wonders,  let  us  sit  down  and  turn  its  pages.  As  we  look 
over  them  in  the  delicious  first  tasting  of  a  book  that  every 
reader  loves  so  well,  our  blood  pricks  to  the  authentic  thrill 
of  Faery  and  Chivalry,  and  the  eye  again  and  again  alights 
upon  passages  of  piercing  sweetness  or  of  the  trumpet's 
"  high  disdain."  The  recital  begins  with  solitary 
flutings  as  of  the  notes  of  an  organ  :  "  Hear  ye  the  history 
of  the  most  holy  vessel  that  is  called  Graal,  wherein  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Saviour  was  received  on  the  day  that 
He  was  put  on  rood."  And  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where such  sentences  as  these  lure  us  to  the  Quest.  "  In 
the  midst  was  an  ancient  tower  that  was  compassed  round 
of  great  waters  and  broad  meadowlands."  "And  he 
entereth  into  a  great  forest  adventurous."  "  They  hurtle 
against  each  other  so  grimly  that  their  eyes  sparkle  as  it 
were  of  stars  in  tlieir  heads."  When  we  settle  to  the 
orderly  reading  of  the  book  we  find  ourselves,  although  on 


ground  to  which  we  are  not  strangers,  m  liii  a^orahere 
more  rarified  than  that  of  the  Mor(  ^Arthur.  There  u  lean 
of  mystery  in  it  and  more  of  awe  :  objects  stand  out  clean 
and  sharp ;  but  what  we  lose  in  vague  wonder  and 
shadowy  splendour  we  gain  in  a  frank  and  pregnant 
solemnity  as  of  a  spring-dawn,  austere  and  cloudless.  The 
conduct  of  the  story,  too,  is  poles  apart  from  Malory's 
method.  In  his  book  all  is  inconclusive  and  visionary :  the 
web  of  events  is  dissolved  like  gossamer  at  a  touch  of 
capricious  destiny.  Knights  and  damsels  come  and  go  like 
motes  in  the  sun,  or  waver  into  forgetfulness  like  snow- 
flakes  in  the  wind.  But  in  the  High  History  of  the  Graal 
causes  march  forward  to  an  ordained  effect.  When  a 
knight  crosses  the  reader's  path,  let  him  cunningly  note 
the  knightly  blay.on,  for  he  will  meet  the  shield  and  its 
bearer  again. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  comparative  deamees  and 
precision,  he  who  should  set  forth  the  argument  of  the 
romance  through  all  its  "  branches "  and  "  master- 
branches  "  would  undertake  a  tangled  and  a  barren  task. 
It  is  neither  plot  nor  individual  character  that  here  charms 
our  attention,  though  both  in  an  archaic  sense  are  suffi- 
ciently defined.  It  is  that  the  fortunate  reader,  while 
following  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  follows  them  only 
upon  the  heroic  plane,  and  upon  an  heroic  plane  so  far 
removed,  and  yet  so  familiar  to  his  own  feet,  that  he 
stands  like  a  man  who,  tramping  the  autumn  stubble  in 
his  native  fields,  should  see  by  intimate  miracle  his  own 
boy  face  among  the  unyellowed  wheat,  dabbled  with 
fragrant  showers,  and  transfigured  with  the  glory  of  the 
rainbow.  As  we  read,  our  single  sight  returns,  and  for 
the  nonce  truth  and  honour,  valour  and  chastity,  worship 
and  reverence,  and  wonder  and  delight,  are  matters  that 
import  us  greatly.  The  dross  and  impediments  of  our 
soiled  spirits  fall  away,  and  we  walk  upon  morning 
mountains. 

It  is  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  not  a  little  of 
the  magic  of  this  magical  book  flows  from  the  pen  of  the 
translator.  Upon  almost  every  occasion  he  is  master  of 
his  English,  the  English  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  with  a 
not  discreditable  difference.  Justice  cannot  be  done  to  its 
qualities  in  scanty  extracts,  yet  it  would  be  unjust 'not  to 
quote.  We  must  premise  that  we  have  chosen  these 
passages  almost  at  random,  and  that  there  are  many  as 
good : 

Thereupon,  Lancelot  departeth  from  the  hermitage  and 
rideth  on  until  he  cometh  forth  of  the  forest,  and  findeth  a 
waste  land,  a  country  broad  and  long  wherein  wonned 
neither  beast  nor  bird,  for  the  land  was  so  poor  and 
parched  that  no  victual  was  to  be  found  therein.  Lancelot 
looketh  before  him,  and  seeth  a  city  appear  far  away. 
Thither  rideth  he  full  speed  and  seeUi  that  the  city  is  bo 
great  that  it  seemeth  him  to  encompass  a  whole  country. 
He  seeth  the  walls  that  are  falling  all  aroxmd,  and  the 
gates  ruined  with  age.  He  entereth  within,  and  findeth 
the  city  all  void  of  folk,  and  seeth  the  great  palaces  fallen 
down  and  waste,  and  the  great  graveyards  full  of  sepulchres, 
and  the  tall  churches  all  lying  waste,  and  the  markets  and 
exchanges  all  empty. 

The  King  seeth  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  and  the 
right  fair  hermitage.  Thitherward  goeth  he  and  alighteth, 
and  it  seemeth  him  that  the  hermit  is  apparelled  to  sing  the 
mass.  He  reineth  up  his  horse  to  the  bough  of  a  tree 
by  the  side  of  the  chapel  and  thiuketh  to  enter  thereinto, 
but  had  it  been  to  conquer  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
thereinto  might  he  not  enter,  albeit  there  was  none  made 
him  denial  thereof,  for  the  door  was  open  and  none  saw 
he  that  might  forbid  him.  Sore  ashamed  is  the  King 
thereof.  Howbeit,  he  beholdeth  an  image  of  our  Lord 
that  was  there  within  and  crieth  Him  of  Mercy  right 
sweetly  and  looketh  toward  the  altar.  And  he  looketh  at 
the  Holy  Hermit  that  was  robed  to  sing  mass  and  said  his 
Confiteor,  and  seeth  at  his  right  hand  the  fairest  Child  that 
ever  he  had  seen,  and  He  was  clad  in  an  alb,  and  had  a 
golden  crown  on  his  head,  loaded  with  precious  stones  that 
gave  out  a  full  great  brightness  of  hght.     On  the  left- 
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hand  side  was  a  Lady  so  fair  that  all  the  beauties  of  the 
■■"  World  might  not  compare  them  with  her  beauty.  When 
the  holy  hermit  had  said  his  Confiteor  and  went  to  the 
altar,  the  Lady  also  took  her  Son,  and  went  to  sit  upon 
the  right-hand  side  towards  the  altar  upon  a  right  rich 
chair  and  set  her  Son  upon  her  knees  and  began  to  kiss 
Him  full  sweetly  and  saith:  "Sir,"  saith  she,  "you  are 
my  Father,  and  my  Son,  and  my  Lord,  and  guardian  of 
me  and  of  all  the  world."  King  Arthur  heareth  the  words 
and  seeth  the  beauty  of  the  Lady  and  of  the  Child,  and 
marvelleth  much  of  this  that  She  should  call  Him  her 
Father  and  her  Son.  He  looketh  at  a  window  behind  the 
altar  and  seeth  a  flame  come  through  at  the  very  instant 
that  mass  was  begun,  clearer  than  any  ray  of  sim  nor 
moon  nor  star,  and  evermore  it  threw  forth  a  brightness 
of  light  such  that  and  all  the  lights  in  the  world  had  been 
together  it  would  not  have  been  the  like.  And  it  is  come 
down  upon  the  altar.  King  Arthur  seeth  it,  who  mar- 
velleth him  much  thereof.  But  sore  it  irketh  him  of  this 
that  he  may  not  enter  therewithin,  and  he  heareth,  there 
where  the  holy  hermit  was  singing  the  mass,  right  fair 
responses,  and  they  seem  him  to  be  the  responses  of  angels. 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  old  Eomance  and  descend  to 
earth  again.  And  having  touched  it,  may  we  raise  a 
solitary  voice,  as  of  one  crying  in  the  -wilderness,  against 
wbat  many  readers  may  cherish  as  a  fit  embellishment  of 
the  book  ?  We  acknowledge  the  literary  value  and  the 
artistic  curiosity  of  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones,  but  we  would  protest,  amid  the  chorus  of  praise, 
against  his  realisation  of  the  actors  in  the  Arthurian 
legend.  His  I^ights  are  not  the  Knights  of  the  Table 
Eound,  and  scarce  one  of  them  could  "  back  a  steed"  or 
"  shake  a  spear."  When  the  King  mounts  his  charger, 
"he  planteth  himself  so  stiffly  in  the  stirrups  that  he 
maketh  the  saddle-bows  creak  again,  and  the  destrier 
stagger  under  him  that  was  right  stout  and  swift."  And 
Sir  Perceval,  "the  chaste  knight  of  most  holy  lineage, 
hath  a  head  of  gold,  the  look  of  a  lion,  a  heart  of  steel, 
and  the  body  of  an  elephant."  These  are  the  true  heroes 
of  chivalric  story  ;  and  to  get  at  the  essence  of  the  chivalry 
he  illustrated  we  must  forget  a  great  deal  of  Sir  E.  Burne- 
Jones,  unless,  indeed,  we  prefer  him  to  the  truth,  which 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  cases,  is  the  sheer  poetry  of  the 
matter. 


The  Quaker  Poet. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Oreenleaf  Whittier.     Edited  by 
W.  Garrett  Border.     (Erowde.     28.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  the  first  complete  edition  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier's  poeticEil  works  issued  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
reprint  of  the  "Cambridge"  edition  issued  in  America  in 
1894.  That  edition  comprised  the  large  "Eiverside" 
doUection  of  the  poet's  works,  and  also  the  poems  gathered 
in  the  small  posthumous  volume  At  Sundown,  and  certain 
poems  printed  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Pickard  (not  "Packard,"  as 
printed  in  Mr.  Horder's  preface).  We  have,  therefore,  in 
a  handy  volume,  the  whole  body  of  Whittier's  verse.  Mr. 
Horder  has  appended  a  number  of  useful,  unobtrusive 
notes,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  English  readers.  The 
result  is  a  volume  for  which  many  wiU  feel  profoundly 
grateful. 

The  poetry  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  is  not  great 
poetry,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  personal  in  every 
fine.  Whittier  wrote  as  he  lived  :  his  poetry  is  himself. 
You  see  his  Quaker  ancestors  shaping  his  thoughts: 
they  had  suffered  in  the  wicked  persecutions  of  Endicott, 
and  each  wrong  which  he  saw  done  under  the  sun  re- 
minded him  of  his  fathers'  days  of  bitterness.  A  Quaker 
and  a  lover  of  peace,  he  was  yet  a  fighter  at  heart.  The 
energy  of  his  Anti-Slavery  verse  is  that  of  a  man  who  was 
hardly  withheld  by  conscience  from  taking  up  the  sword. 
He  confessed,  indeed,  that  "  something  of  the  grim  Ber- 
serker spirit"  was  in  him.  Note  how,  in  one  of  his 
national  songs,   "  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,"  the  Quaker 


poet  disclaims  war  and  states  a  cause  for  war  in  one  hot 
breath  : 

Look  to  it  well,  Virginians  !     In  calmness  we  have  borne. 
In  answer  to  our  faith  and  trast,  your  insult  and  your 

scorn; 
You've  spurned  qur  kindest  counsels,  you've  hunted  for  our 

lives  ; 
And  shaken  round  our  hearths  and  homes  your  manacles 

and  gyves  ! 

We  wage  no  war,  we  lift  no  arm,  we  fling  no  torch  within 
The  fire-damps  of  the  quaking  mine  beneath  your  soil  of 

sin ; 
We  leave  ye  with  your  bondmen  to  wrestle,  while  ye  can. 
With  the  strong  upward  tendencies  and  godUke  soul  of  man ! 

But  for  us  and  for  our  children,  the  vow  which  we  have 

given 
For  freedom  and  humanity  is  registered  in  heaven ; 
No  slave-hunt  in  our  borders — no  pirate  on  our  strand  ! 
No  fetters  in  the  Bay  State— no  slave  upon  our  land ! 

But  this  was  only  one  —  the  most  positive  —  side  of 
Whittier's  character.  He  was  also  a  home-loving  man, 
and  was  rooted  in  the  soil  of  New  England.  Growing 
up  in  an  old  farmhouse  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac, 
his  imagination  was  awakened  by  his  father's  stories,  and 
was  fed  by  the  visits  of  humpbacks  and  gypsies,  and  by 
the  traditions  and  village  terrors  which  in  after  years 
he  loved  to  stir  up  and  play,  with.  Moreover,  the  piety 
of  his  parents  and  the  knowledge  that  he  came  of  a  clean. 
God-fearing  race  sank  into  his  heart  and  made  him  a  good 
man.  In  his  beautiful  poem,  "Snow-bound,"  Whittier 
has  enshrined  these  influences.  We  call  this  poem 
beautiful,  not  because  it  is  technically  so,  or,  indeed,  poetic- 
ally remarkable,  but  because  it  renders  the  sanctities  of 
home  life  and  the  impressions  of  childhood  with  a  force 
and  felicity  which  we  may  seek  in  vain  among  similar 
attempts.     Take  these  lines  out  of  many  : 

We  pUed,  with  care,  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thick. 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick  ; 
The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart. 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush ;  then,  hovering  near. 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear. 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
On  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  beam. 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  blojm, 
•  •  .  • 

We  sped  the  time  with  stories  old. 
Wrought  puzzles  out,  and  riddles  told. 
Or  stammered  from  our  school-book  lore 
"  The  Chief  of  Gambia's  Golden  Shore." 

Our  father  rode  again  his  ride 
On  Memphremagog's  wooded  side ; 
Sat  down  again  to  moose  and  samp 
In  trapper's  hut  and  Indian  camp ; 
Lived  o'er  the  old  idyllic  ease 
Beneath  St.  Fran<,ois'  hemlock-trees ; 
Again  for  him  the  moonlight  shone 
On  Norman  cap  and  bodiced  zone  ; 
Again  he  heard  the  violin  play 
Which  led  the  village  dance  away. 
And  mingled  in  its  merry  whirl 
The  grandam  and  the  laughing  girl. 

Whittier's  choice  would  have  been  to  live  quietly  and 
write  verse.  But  there  could  be  no  peace  for  him  when 
once  his  sympathies  had  been  enlisted  for  the  negro  slaves. 
He  went  into  the  fight,  and  for  many  years  lent  his  pen, 
not  primarily  to  the  Muse,  but  to  Liberty.  It  was  of 
himself  that  he  wrote  : 

And  one  there  was,  a  dreamer  born. 

Who,  with  a  mission  to  fulfil. 
Had  left  the  Muse's  haunts  to  turn 

Thp  crank  of  an  opinion-mill. 
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Having  turned  his  crank,  and  won  a  laurel  crown  which 
will  not  wither  just  yet,  Whittier  returned  to  the  plan 
that  had  pleased  his  boyish  thought.  Ho  gave  himself 
to  Nature  and  to  Poetry.  The  bright  Merrimac,  the  salt 
sea  meadows  of  Hampton,  the  wet  levels  encircling  Salis- 
bury, the  hills  of  Newbury  rising  out  of  farm  lands,  and 
the  nestling  hamlets  of  New  England,  called  him  and  were 
answered.     Here  is  one  of  his  realised  landscapes  : 

I  see,  far  southward,  this  quiet  day, 
The  hills  of  Newbury  rolliug  away. 

•  •  •  • 

Inland,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  go, 
Tlie  hills  curve  round  like  a  bended  bow  ; 
A  silver  arrow  from  out  them  sprung, 
I  see  the  shine  of  the  (iuasycung ; 
And,  roimd  and  round,  over  valley  and  hill. 
Old  roads  winding,  as  old  roads  will. 
Here  to  a  ferry,  and  there  to  a  mill ; 
And  glimpses  of  ohimneys,  and  gabled  eaves. 
Through  green  elm  arches  and  maple  leaves — 
Old  homesteads  sacred  to  all  that  can 
Gladden  or  sadden  the  heart  of  man. 

"VVliittier's  latter  years  were  idyllic.  He  had  fame  and 
friends.  He  was  an  honoured  figure  in  that  fair  New 
England  band  of  writers  which  included  Emerson,  Lowell, 
and  Holmes.  Few  poems  of  Whittier's  are  better  known 
than  his  address  "  To  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  in  which 
not  a  little  of  the  poet's  life  is  gathered  up.  We  quote  a 
few  verses : 

Thy  hand,  old  friend !  the  service  of  our  days, 

In  differing  moods  and  ways 
May  prove  to  those  who  follow  in  our  train 
Not  valueless  or  vain. 

Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a  dream. 

The  songs  of  boyhood  seem. 
Yet  on  our  autumn  boughs,  unflown  with  spring, 

The  evening  thrushes  sing. 
The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  or  late. 

When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own, 

And  hft  void  hands  alone 
For  love  to  fill.     Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  things  gives. 

And  live  because  He  lives. 

No  man  grew  old  more  gracefully  than  Whittier,  but 
that  is  a  poor  way  of  describing  the  long,  calm  sun- 
down of  the  poet's  life.  Of  his  poetry  as  a  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  its  charm  is  never  insufficient. 
It  is  for  ever  reinforced  by  the  man  behind  it — "  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile."  In  such 
cases  criticism  lays  aside  its  pen.  For  the  warm,  firm 
pressure  of  a  good  man's  hand  is  felt  in  Whittier's  verse, 
and  when  he  speaks  of  his  faith,  and  discloses  his  inmost 
thoughts,  we  are  silent  and  grateful.  Thus  in  his  "  Eternal 
Goodness  "  Whittier  speaks  to  all  world-weary  men  and 
women  as  few  poets  have  done — for  he  speaks  as  poet  and 
saint.  We  conclude  by  quoting  a  few  of  those  unforget- 
able  lines : 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise. 

Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 

To  bear  an  imtried  pain. 
The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

No  offering  of  my  own  I  have. 

Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove ; 
I  can  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave. 

And  plead  His  love  for  love. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar  ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore,        .  ■ 


I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  froDde<l  palms  in  air  ; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

O  brothers !  if'my  faith  ia  vain, 

If  hopes  like  these  betray, 
Pray  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gjain 

The  sure  and  safer  way. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord  !  by  whom  arc  seen 

Thy  creatures  as  they  be. 
Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee  I 


A  Translator-General. 

Stutotmts'  Ilittary  of  the  Twelve  Casars.  Translated  into 
English  by  Philemon  Holland.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Charles  Whibley.  2  vols.  "  Tudor  Translations." 
(Nutt.  248.) 
Mr.  WniBLEY  is  eminently  a  fighting  man ;  but  we 
imagine  that  wje  are  by  no  means  the  only  readers  who 
prefer  him  in  his  less  combative  moods.  And  to  our 
thinking  he  is  quite  at  his  best  in  such  interpretative 
essays  as  he  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  present 
number  of  the  "  Tudor  Translations."  The  great  writers; 
of  "  insolent  Gh-eece  and  haughty  Home  "  have  long  ago 
laid  their  spell  upon  his  admiration,  and  of  all  modernity 
the  brocaded  homespun  of  the  Elizabethan  translators 
seems  to  be  nearest  to  his  heart.  His  present  study, 
which  summarises  the  essential  to  be  said  both  upon 
Philemon  Holland  and  Suetonius,  is  quite  felicitous.  Mr. 
Whibley  wears  his  erudition  lightly,  and  he  is  a  past- 
master  in  the  art  of  presenting  the  kernel  of  a  biography 
and  the  soul  of  a  criticism  in  a  dozen  fascinating  pages. 
It  is  our  only  complaint  that  in  dealing  with  Philemon 
Holland  excess  of  sympathy  has  led  him  into  a  pitfaU  of" 
sentimentalistn  where  we  should  have  thought  he,  of  all^ 
men,  would  have  found  himself  supremely  uncomfortable. 
"Was  he  not,"  says  he  of  Philemon  at  Coventry,  "the 
kindly  physician,  who  healed  not  for  money,  but  for 
healing's  sake?  80  he  tended  the  sick  in  charity  and 
grew  poor.  Wherever  the  pestilence  raged,  or  fever 
burned,  there  went  Holland,  bringing  with  him  the  com- 
fort of  medicine  and  good  counsel."  Now  read  Holland 
himself  in  the  preface  to  Suetonius,  written,  of  course,  in 
1606,  before  he  exchanged  the  occupation  of  a  physician 
for  that  of  a  schoolmaster  : 

Madame,  the  late  pestilence  in  Coventrie,  which 
occasioned  my  translation,  &c  ,  of  this  Historie,  moved  me 
also,  in  part,  to  addresse  the  same  unto  your  Honour. 

For  being  altogether  restrained  then,  from  free  practise . 
of  my  profession  abroad,  and  no  lesse  impatient  of  idle- 
nesse  at  home,  I  could  not  readily  think  of  a  better  course 
to  spend  that  vacation  than  in  an  Argument  having   a 
reference  to  mine  old  Grammatical!  Muses,  and  according, 
in  some  sort,  with  my  later  studies  iu  Physick.     What 
houres,  therefore,  either  the   doubtfid  or   diseased  estate 
of  my  neighbours,  together  with  the  meditations  of  mine 
own  mortahtie,  would  afford,  I  employed  gladly  in  the 
said  subject. 
The  last  sentence  is  somewhat  ambiguous;  but  it  is  clearly, 
an  odd  sort  of  "  kindly  physician  "  that  finds  a  time  of 
pestilence  a  "  vacation  "  ;  and  "  meditations  of  mine  own 
mortalitie  "  are  dangerous  companions  in  such  a  crisis. 

Nevertlieless,  both  Philemon  Holland  and  Suetonius 
are  well  worthy  of  Mr.  Whibley's  art.  Fuller  proclaimed 
Holland  "the  Translator-Generall  in  his  age";  and 
though  posterity  may,  perhaps,  elect  to  prefer  the  racy 
subject-matter  of  Florio,  or  the  unparalleled  splendour  of 
the  style  of  North,  still,  the  thorough  excellence  of. 
Holland's  workmanship,  and  the  row  of  noble  folios-— ■ 
Livy,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  Camden's  Britannia, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Cyropadia — which  testify  to 
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his  lintiring  industry,  entitle  him  to  every  respect  from 
a  less  tough-brained  modern.  Mr.  Whibley  paints  the 
old  usher  lor  us  from  his  engraved  portrait : 

White  hair  and  beard  frame  an  oval  face,  and  a  large 
ruff  encircles  the  scholar's  neck.  Small  eyes,  a  fat  nose,  a 
lofty  brow,  an  air  of  gravity — these  are  the  outward 
characteristics  of  Philemon  Holland.  A  quill-pen,  held  in 
his  right  hand,  is  a  proper  symbol  of  his  devotion  to 
letters.  And  as  bis  portrait  shows  him,  so  we  know  him 
to  have  ambled  through  life.  .  .  .  His  godson,  after  the 
gossipping  fashion  of  the  time,  confided  to  Anthony  a 
Wood  a  sketch  of  manifest  truth.  "  His  intellectuals  and 
his  senses,"  wrote  Philemon  Angel,  "remained  perfect 
until  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  and  more  espe- 
cially his  sight  so  good,  that  he  never  used  spectacles  in 
all  his  life ;  he  was  always  of  a  spare  and  temperate  diet, 
and  seldom  drank  between  meals.  And  was  always  of  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  spirit ;  and  his  life  so  innocent  that 
he  was  never  in  all  his  days  either  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  any  suit  at  law  in  any  court  (though  he  suffered  some- 
times by  it).  As  a  scholar  he  was  a  most  reserved  man, 
most  indefatigable  in  his  study,  saying  often  that  there 
was  no  greater  burden  than  idleness."  He  drank  not 
between  meals,  and  never  wore  spectacles — these  are  the 
details,  so  well  understood  in  the  heyday  of  biography, 
which  mark  off  a  man  from  all  his  fellows. 

Mr.  Whibley  dedicates  his  volumes  to  Mr.  Ehodes,  who, 
by  the  way,  once  informed  an  interviewer  that  he  has 
already  a  complete  collection  of  specially  executed  type- 
written translations  of  the  classics  in  the  library  of  his 
palace  at  the  Cape.  And  the  propriety  of  the  dedication 
becomes  manifest  when  you  reflect  on  the  character  of 
Suetonius'  work.  For  a  Suetonius,  with  his  remorseless 
exposure  of  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  the  great,  is  the 
avenging  angel  who  awaits  those  that  make  for  empire. 
He  has  not,  as  Mr.  Whibley  points  out,  the  supreme  tragic 
sense  of  Tacitus ;  but  his  biographies  vignette  the  seamy 
side  of  the  Roman  court  in  a  fashion  far  more  convincing 
than  that  of  Juvenal,  simply  because  they  are  dictated  not 
by  sava  indignatio,  but  by  a  very  human  and  very  common- 
place love  of  prying  into  corners  and  raking  to  light  that 
which  had  better  remain  hidden.  For  the  real  greatness 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  its  slow  dissemination  of  peace 
and  justice  within  wide  frontiers,  he  has  no  eye.  He 
writes  history  as  a  valet — from  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
ante-chamber.  It  is  a  prurient  and  groveUing  realism. 
And  therefore,  for  all  his  extraordinary  power  of  por- 
traiture, it  is  but  a  grudging  gratitude,  in  the  end,  that  he 
extorts  from  us.  Nevertheless,  he  has  the  power.  He, 
too,  like  Philemon  Angel,  knew  what  are  the  details  which 
mark  oif  a  man  from  his  fellows.  He  never  omits  the 
wart.  Of  Augustus  he  tells  us  that  "  in  his  old  age  he 
saw  not  very  well  with  his  left  eye.  His  teeth  grew 
thin  in  his  head  and  the  same  were  small  and  ragged." 
And  again  :  "  Hee  delighted  most  in  Rhetian  wine;  and 
seldome  dranke  hee  in  the  day  time.  In  steede  of  drinke 
hee  tooke  a  sop  of  bread  soaked  in  colde  water ;  or  a  peece 
of  coucumber,  or  a  young  leetuce  head,  or  else  some  new 
gathered  apple,  sharpe  and  tart,  standing  much  upon  a 
winish  liquour  within  it." 

The  Suetonius  type  of  mind  is  anything  but  extinct,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes  must  beware  lest  some  budding  Dutch  realist 
may  not  have  an  unsparing  eye  upon  his  down-sitting  and 
uprising  for  a  similar  purpose. 


-.  Scots  "  Makaris." 

Scottish    Vemamdar    Literature.       By  T.    F.    Henderson 

(Nutt.     68.) 

Vagabond  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Scotland.     By  Robert  Ford. 

(Gardner.     5s.  net.) 
Me.  Henderson,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Henley  in  the 
Centenary  Bump,  has  shared  the  rancour  of  the  "  common 
Bumsite,"  and  has  commended  himself,  by  patient  industry 


and  critical  accuracy,  to  the  attention  of  scholars.  The 
"  succinct  history"  of  Scottish  vernacular  literature,  which 
he  has  now  given  us,  is  another  excellent  piece  of  work. 
To  it  he  has  brought  a  learning  without  pedantry,  an 
appreciation  which  avoids  the  pitfall  of  sentimentalism, 
and  a  morality  which  never  forgets  to  be  humane.  We 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  fuller,  a  more  well- 
informed,  or  a  more  racy  account  of  the  "  makaris,"  or 
for  a  juster  estimate  of  their  qualities  and  defects,  and  of 
the  place  which,  historically  and  critically,  they  hold  in 
literature.  We  have  girded  somewhat  of  late  at  the 
multiplication  of  literary  summaries  and  handbooks.  But 
this  particular  volume  is  no  superfluous  one.  So  far  as 
we  are  aware,  it  is  without  serious  rivals  on  its  own 
ground,  and  the  material  which  it  embraces  admits  of 
adequate  treatment  within  its  limits,  without  undue  com- 
pression. Moreover,  within  the  last  few  years,  at  least 
three  vexed  questions  concerning  Scottish  vernacular 
literature  have  arisen,  each  of  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
considerable  controversy,  which  naturally  falls  to  be 
summed  up  in  Mr.  Henderson's  pages.  We  propose 
briefly  to  follow  him  through  each  of  these.  The  first  is 
the  doubt  raised  by  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Kingis  Quair,  traditionally  ascribed  to 
King  James  the  First.  Here,  like  almost  every  scholar 
who  has  approached  the  question,  other  than  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Henderson  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  conservative 
view ;  and  where  so  much  depends  on  a  nice  sense  of 
opposing  probabilities,  it  must  be  admitted  that  numbers 
tell.  Prof.  Skeat,  M.  Jusserand,  Prof.  Saintsbury,  Mr. 
Rait — whose  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Henderson  might  have  referred  to — and  now  Mr.  Hender- 
son himself :  that  makes  a  redoubtable  array  for  even  so 
well-equipped  a  controversialist  as  Mr  Brown  to  contend 
against.  Mr.  Henderson,  however,  seems  to  us  to  weaken 
his  case  by  attributing  also  to  James  the  First  At  Beltayne 
and  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Oreen,  ascriptions  in  which  we 
fancy  he  stands,  amongst  competent  critics,  alone. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  in  the  diverging  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  that  considerable  mass  of  ballad  literature 
which  fills  so  large  a  space  in  Prof.  Child's  magnificent 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  and  is  to  many  minds, 
after  Burns,  the  most  characteristic  expression  of  the 
Scottish  Muse.  The  view  of  Motherwell  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  ballads  are  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  in 
some  cases  almost  contemporary  with  the  historical  events 
which  they  profess  to  relate,  may  perhaps  be  neglected. 
And  the  majority  of  scholars  would  probably  agree  with 
the  theory  of  Prof.  Courthope,  that  the  ballads,  as  we  have 
them,  are  derived  from  antecedent  romances  ;  are,  in  fact, 
the  detritus  of  romance,  composed  and  hawked  about  the 
country  by  wandering  singers  in  the  decay  of  minstrelsy. 
Mr.  Henderson  himself  accepts  this  theory  with  (certain 
modifications,  and  runs  a  tilt  at  the  opposing  theory  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  one  or  two  others,  who  hold  that 
the  ballads  are  folk-literature  rather  than  minstrel- 
literature;  that  they  "spring  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
people,  and  flit  from  age  to  age,  from  life  to  life,  of 
shepherds,  peasants,  nurses,  of  all  the  class  that  continues 
nearest  to  the  natural  state  of  man  "  ;  that  they  "  make 
music  with  the  flash  of  the  fisherman's  oar,  with  the 
hum  of  the  spinning-wheel,  and  keep  time  with  step  of 
the  ploughman  as  he  drives  his  team."  Mr.  Lang  puts 
his  case  as  prettily  as  possible,  but  we  own  to  agreeing 
with  Prof.  Courthope  and  Mr.  Henderson  that  it  is  not 
really  a  well-founded  one.  It  seems  to  rest  on  an  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  primitive  and  merely 
degraded  types  of  poetry,  and  of  the  low  vitality  of  all 
folk-song  in  the  presence  of  a  minstrel  class.  Everywhere, 
we  suppose,  the  folk  in  the  morning  of  its  days,  has 
composed  the  words  and  melodies  of  its  own  festal  carols 
and  rude  heroic  lays  ;  but  everywhere,  surel}',  it  has  prac- 
tically ceased  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  it  had  someone  else — a 
professional  minstrel,  in  fact — to  do  the  thing  for  it, 
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Thirdly,  we  look  with  natural  interest  for  Mr.  Hender- 
son's last  word  on  the  clangorous  subject  of  Burns.  With- 
out going  deeply  into  controversial  issues,  ho  maintains 
the  chief  positions  already  occupied  by  his  colleague  in 
the  famous  OKsny.  He  scoffs  at  the  "  blind  encomium  " 
of  the  village  enthusiast  and  dwells  on  an  "  exuberant 
vitality  "  as  the  determining  force  in  Burns's  career  for 
good  and  for  bad. 

But  this  noble  faculty,  this  exuberant  physioal  sad 
mental  vitality,  was  to  spend  itself  very  largely  in  beating 
against  tho  walls  of  its  prison-house.  At  the  outset  it  was 
to  be  all  but  fatally  injured  by  the  iron  drudgery  of 
Mount  Oliphant — a  drudgery  which,  as  ho  said,  combined 
the  ''cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit  with  the  ceaseless  toil 
of  n  galley  slave  " ;  and  which  left  behind  debilities  and 
tendencies  that  wore  bound  to  evince  themselves  in  some 
form,  and  do  much  to  explain  his  restless  craving  for 
excitement,  and  for  those  "  violent  delights  "  which 

"have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die." 

Nor,  apart  from  its  undue  straining  in  his  earlier  years, 
was  be  ever  in  circumstances  where  it  did  not  suffer,  more 
or  loss,  from  the  tedium  and  harm  of  repression ;  and  thus 
it  acted  too  much  as  a  mere  fever  in  the  blood,  and  never 
became  the  fully  beutficent  ipfluence  either  to  himself  or 
the  world  that  it  might  have  been  amid  more  congenial 
surroundings,  and  with  free  scope  for  its  employment  and 
full  expansion. 

On  the  question,  again,  of  Burns's  relations  to  his  pre- 
decessors, Mr.  Henderson  has  little  to  do  but  to  reiterate 
conclusions  already  formed  and  formulated.  That  Bums 
modelled  himself  on  the  old  "makaris,"  and  on  such 
modem  reproducers  of  their  spirit  as  Sempill,  Eamsay, 
and  Ferguson ;  that  much  of  his  success  in  tne  vernacular 
was  due  to  tlie  inheritance  of  traditional  peasant  lyric 
into  which  by  industrious  research  and  affinity  of  spirit 
ho  had  entered :  these  things  the  Centenary  Burns  has 
taught  us,  in  spite  of  the  Burnsites,  and  it  is  largely  owing 
to  Mr.  Henderson's  pains  that  we  take  them  now  for 
gospel. 

There  are  other  points  in  Mr.  Henderson's  pages  over 
which  we  would  gladly  dwell :  his  full  and  sympathetic 
treatment,  for  instance,  of  such  masters  as  Dunbar, 
Henderson,  and  Alexander  Scott,  or  his  general  picture 
of  that  glorious  fifteenth  century  in  which,  while  England 
was  stifled  and  throttled  in  the  toils  of  civil  war,  it  was 
loft  for  the  Scottish  disciples  of  Chaucer  to  carry  on  most 
faithfully,  and  yet  with  most  originality,  the  traditions  of 
the  master.  With  James  the  Sixth  and  First,  the  exodus 
to  England,  and  the  fully  established  authority  of  the 
Kirk,  the  great  period  of  Scottish  vernacular  literature, 
the  ago  of  the  "  makaris,"  comes  to  an  end.  Of  the 
derivative  eighteentli  century  reaction,  which  Eamsay 
began  and  Burns  illustrated,  Mr.  Henderson,  with  a  true 
sense  of  tho  proportion  of  things,  treats  but  briefly. 

Those  who  find  the  matter  worth  pursuing  may  supple- 
ment his  chapters  with  the  collection  of  popular  ballads 
and  songs  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Ford.  These  are  such  as 
"  have  been  the  familiar  entertainment  of  the  country 
people  of  Scotland  during  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  Some  of  these  are  already  to  be  found  in 
standard  collections  of  songs,  but  the  larger  number  now 
appear  in  book  form  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Ford  has 
gathered  them  with  patient  research  from  obscure  pub- 
lications, the  kindness  of  correspondents,  and  the  lips  of 
the  peasantry  themselves.  To  each  he  has  added  such 
historical  and  bibliographical  data  as  he  could  get  together, 
and  in  some  cases  he  has  been  able  to  print  the  melodies 
which  traditionally  accompany  the  words.  There  is  picking 
in  the  collection,  both  of  humour  and  sentiment ;  but, 
on  tho  whole,  it  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  best 
of  this  kind  has  been  gathered  together  long  ago.  Nor 
can  many  of  the  songs  boast  any  great  antiquity.  AVhere 
Mr.  Ford  is  able  to  give  the  date  of  composition,  it 
generally  falls  within  the  last  hundred  years, 


Thin. 

Th4   Grtm    Window.    By  Vincent  O'SuUiTan.    (Leonard 
Sraithors.     Ss.  6d.) 

Tins  book  has  an  air  about  it.  It  is  slim  and  tall,  and  its 
title  and  appearance  are  oracular.  But  why  the  grMn 
window  'i  The  window  we  can  understand,  becaaM  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  surveys  life,  and  speaks  his  mind  on  it.  (}reen- 
ness  suggests  youth,  and  we  hope  that  this  book  is  a 
youthful  effort;  other  fitness  there  seems  to  be  none. 
The  table  of  contents  next  excites  our  wonder.  It  presents 
a  long,  perpendicular  ribbon  of  monosyllables,  as  "  Sob," 
"Same,^'  "White,"  "Yah,"  "Crave,"  "Have,"  "OUde": 
such  being  the  titles  of  some  of  the  essays  (twenty-five 
in  all)  of  which  the  book  is  composed.  However,  these 
are  small  matters ;  a  sage  may  be  allowe<l  his  cabalistic 
signs  and  dried  alligators.     The  book's  the  thing. 

The  book  is  a  hurtling   fragment  of  pessimism.     Its 
keynote  is  struck  in  these  Unes  horn,  the  opening  essay : 

In  this  struggle  things  are  not  noble  or  base ;  they  are 
merely  expedient.  Every  man,  however  fair-spoken,  has 
in  mind  some  secret  advantage :  he  is  for  himself,  and 
therefore  against  you.  You  must  cross  /'«  with  him. 
Your  part  is  to  have  your  I  out  of  the  scabbard  before  he 
can  get  his  well  in  hand.  Sweet  words  and  actions  are 
but  brilliant  parries ;  affection  is  a  snare  ;  and  you  will  be 
wise  to  regard  all  protests  of  sincerity  with  suspicion, 
since  humanity  tends  to  the  vile. 

Well,  well !  many  an  optimist  and  cheery  liver  has  said  as 
much  ;  for  life  will  stand  a  vast  amount  of  battering  and 
abuse  and  still  seem  worth  living.  In  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  poems  Matthew  Arnold  sees  life  as  a  darkling 
plain  "  where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night"  ;  wherefore 
"Let  us  cling  together,  love."  Alas!  our  new  mentor 
tells  us : 

The  moment  you  love  you  become  a  slave.  .  .  .  Whatr 
ever  it  may  be  that  you  love,  it  becomes  the  black  care 
that  rides  behind  your  saddle.  So  if  you  would  be  free, 
it  were  well  to  come  early  to  the  late  conclusion  of  the 
soured  King  worn  with  pleasure,  that  every  affection  is 
vanity. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
has  it  pretty  bad.  But  that  remark  about  the  soured  king 
exposes  the  weakness  of  his  oracles.  He  does  not  see  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  vanity  of  all  things  is  an  individual 
matter.  Solomon  had  to  go  through  a  life  of  opportunity 
and  experiment  to  learn  it,  and  then  he  discovered  it  only 
for  himself,  and  by  no  means  for  the  young  satrap  at  his 
side.  It  is  not  possible  to  come  early  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  the  accompaniment  of  physical  decay  and  is  then 
commonly  transmuted  into  a  comfort.  Still  less  is  it 
possible  for  Mr.  O'Sullivan  to  impart  it  to  healthy  minds. 
Books  like  this  are  idle  things.  To  teU  a  youth  not  to 
trust  men  or  love  women  is  merely  to  tell  him  not  to  g^  on 
living.  For  to  live  is  to  do  both.  The  depth  of  Mr. 
O'SuUivan's  philosophy  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
passage  : 

If  you  have  ambitions  or  a  plan,  you  may  do  any  task 
however  dulling  and  still  respect  yourself,  since  it  will  not 
last  for  always ;  but  to  sweat  at  some  mean  work,  to  be  the 
scourge  of  a  master,  merely  for  trivial  comforts,  such  as 
maintaining  a  suburban  cottage,  or  a  seat  in  church,  or  a 
broadcloth  coat,  is  the  most  servile  of  degradations. 
Better  be  the  pariah-dog  who  wanders  where  he  liHeth,  or 
the  gypsy  to  whom  none  can  say,  "  I  order  ydU."  I  have 
ofteu  looked  at  old  third  or  fourth  clerks  in  the  connting- 
hoases  of  the  city  merchants,  and  wondered  how,  when 
they  were  young  and  their  blood  was  still  hot,  they  had 
been  content  to  help  somebody  else  to  grow  rich  and 
powerful,  while  they  saw  nothing  for  themselves  beyond 
the  place  of  third  or  fourth  clerk,  and  death.  Now  they 
are  silly  and  obsequious,  or  weakly  arrogant ;  their  faces 
are  the  white  flags  of  their  unwholesome  surrender. 

A  third  or  fourtli  clerk  who  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career  had  seen  nothing  but  that  goal  would  not  be  even  a 
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third  or  fourth  clerk.  But 'life  is  not  so  lived  or  weighted 
down.  And  the  suburban  cottage  and  broadcloth  coat  are, 
after  all,  the  necessary  things,  and  far  better  than  that 
feckless  liberty  of  ferocious  pessimism  which  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
would  apparently  have  preferred  that  the  budding  clerk 
should  embrace. 

in  conclusion,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  gives  his  readers  these 
alternatives  :  "  Either  you  hate  me  because  I  have  shown 
you  the  bodkin  truth  so  nakedly  that  the  blood  has  tingled 
in  yoftr  cheek,  or  you  applaud  me  for  not  throwing  over 
the  figure  of  truth  the  gaudy  veil  of  hypocrisy."  We 
neither  hate  Mr.  O'Sullivan  nor  applaud  him.     We  smile. 


The  Drama  in  Three  Volumes. 

A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Death  of 
Queen  Anne.  By  Adolphus  William  Ward,  Litt.  D.,' 
Hon.  LL.D.    New  Edition.     3  vols.     (Macmillan.    368.) 

De.  Ward's  treatise  first  appeared  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  it  at  once  took  rank  as  a  standard 
authority.  Since  then  a  generation  of  vigorous  studies  in 
England,  America,  and  the  Continent  upon  the  English 
drama  had  left  it  somewhat  in  the  rearguard  of  research, 
a,nd  Dr.  Ward's  announcement  of  his  intention  to  bring 
it  thoroughly  up  to  date  Vas  a  welcome  one.  The  revision 
has  been  a  very  searching  one;  the  quantity  of  new 
matter  to  be  added  was  considerable ;  and,  though  Dr. 
Ward  has  left  "  the  plan  of  the  whole  unaltered,"  and  has 
abstained  "from  recasting  either  general  or  particular 
conclusions,  except  when  they  have  been  modified  by 
maturer  consideration,"  yet  the  opening  up  of  fresh  sources 
of  information  has  necessarily  resulted  in  the  rewriting 
of  whole  chapters  or  large  portions  of  chapters.  The  total 
outcome  is  a  work  precisely  half  as  large  again  in  bulk — 
three  volumes  for  two — as  its  predecessor,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  more  theoretical  summary  of  the  whole 
subject,  with  which  Dr.  Ward  formerly  prefaced  his 
chronicle. 

Taken  for  all  in  all,  then,  the  substantial  qualities  of' 
the  new  book  are  those  of  the  old  book  when  it  first 
appeared :  mutatis  mutandis,  its  merits  and  demerits  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  the  English  drama  as  a  whole  are 
materially  unaltered.  Those  qualities  and  merits  are  of 
solidity  rather  than  brilliance.  Dr.  Ward  is  a  patient  and 
conscientious  scholar ;  he  grinds  through  and  digests  all 
the  literature  that  comes  in  his  way ;  his  facts  are  accu- 
rate and  clearly  stated ;  his  analyses  are  laborious  and 
complete  ;  his  theories  and  criticisms  not  fantastic.  He 
gives  you  an  excellent  common-sense  history,  an  invalu- 
able work  of  reference ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  book.  It 
would  not,  we  think,  be  possible  to  read  it  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  for  it  lacks  the  saving  grace  of  style ; 
and  it  would  hardly  be  desirable,  for  the  wealth  of 
detailed  narrative  and  comment  is  imperfectly  subordinate 
to  that  expression  of  dominant,  of  master  ideas,  which, 
apart  from  style,  alone  renders  a  book  of  the  kind 
imperishable. 

So  far  as  practical  value  goes,  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  history  is  probably  that  which  deals  with  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  and  the  seventeenth  century 
dramatists,  down  to  Shirley,  and  then  again  with  the 
Restoration  dramatists  down  to  Queen  Anne  ;  for  here  Dr. 
Ward  is  covering  ground  which  is  adequately  covered  by 
no  other  writer  known  to  us.  But  the  biography  of  Shake- 
speare is  good,  even  beside  Mr.  Lee's,  and  in  the  detailed 
studies  of  the  individual  Shakespeare  plays,  their  sources 
and  their  literature,  Dr.  Ward  gives  something  which  falls 
outside  Mr.  Lee's  scope.  The  chapters  on  the  earlier 
Elizabethan  dramatists  are  good  too,  though,  except  for  a 
little  later  information,  they  do  not  quite  come  up  to  John 
Addington  Symonds'  Shakespeare^ s  Predecessors.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  dealing  with  the  origities,  with  the  possible 


secular  drama  of  minstrelsy,  with  the  germ  of  religious 
drama  in  the  liturgy  play,  and  its  development  into  the 
full-blown  miracle-play,  Dr.  Ward  is  at  his  worst.  We 
should  conjecture  that  questions  of  origines  do  not  much 
interest  him,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
master  the  very  considerable  literature — mostly,  of  course, 
French  or  German — which  the  last  decade  or  so  has  pro- 
duced on  the  subject.  This  section  of  his  book  is  very 
distinctly  inferior,  even  as  a  discussion  of  the  distinctively 
English  data  is  markedly  inferior  to  Oreizenach's  volume  on 
the  mediajval  and  early  Renaissance  drama,  a  work  which, 
though  it  was  published  as  long  ago  as  1893,  Dr.  Ward 
does  not  appear  to  have  used.  For  the  matter  of  that  he 
seems  to  have  made  no  use  of  Petit  de  JuUeviUe's  several 
important  works,  or  of  Lange's  collection  of  Easter  plays, 
or  of  Wirth's  work  on  the  same  subject,  or  of  Cloetta's 
interesting  study  on  the  history  of  the  notion's 
"Comedy"  and  "Tragedy"  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
nature  of  a  trope  and  its  importance  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  religious  drama  has  dawned  upon  him,  late  and 
imperfectly,  in  an  appendix,  while  of  the  Benedictine 
Winchester  office  of  the  Sepulchre  or  of  the  Dublin 
Resurrection  play  he  knows  nothing.  And  he  innocently 
reproduces  some  good  old  crusted  errors,  of  which  we 
vainly  hoped  to  have  seen  the  last.  We  have  not  space  to 
go  into  these  in  detail :  let  it  stand  for  an  example  that  he 
is  beguiled  by  the  authority  of  an  ignorant  antiquary  into 
translating  sacrae  paginde  professor  not  "professor  of  hbly 
scripture,"  which  of  course  is  its  real  significance,  but 
"professor  of  holy  pageantry."  However,  the  most 
learned  scholar  cannot  be  omniscient,  and  we  excuse  Dr. 
Ward's  weakness  on  the  medisBval  part  of  his  subject  for 
the  sake  of  the  really  sound  work  which  he  has  put  into 
the  bulk  of  his  book. 


Ten-  Years  of  History. 

England  in  the  Age   of    Wycliffe.      By   George   Macaulay 
Trevelyan.     (Longmans.     15s.) 

Apparently  it  takes  two  of  his  sons  to  sustaiii  Sir  George 
Trevelj'an's  double  achievement  in  poHtics  and  history, 
for  almost  simultaneously  Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan  is  elected 
to  Parliament  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan — who  has  indeed 
fulfilled  another  of  his  father's  ideals  by  becoming  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity,  Cambridge — presents  his  first  treatise.  England 
in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe  is  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  house, 
alike  in  its  sustained  and  excellent  literary  quality  and 
in  the  spirit  of  Protestant  Whiggism  which  informs  it. 
We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Trevelyan,  dealing  with  one  of 
the  great  transition  periods,  is  unfair  or  prejudiced  against 
mediaovalism,  for,  indeed,  media)valism  was  on  its  last  legs 
when  WycliflEe  came,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
speak  too  hardly  of  it.  What  we  mean  is  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  instinct  is  to  look  forward,  and  not  back. 
His  eye  is  on  the  new  spirit  which  was  abroad  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which,  though  the  strong 
hand  of  Henry  V.  kept  it  in  abeyance  for  a  while,  was 
ultimately  to  blosgom  forth  in  Reformation  and  Revolution. 
Upon  the  glories  of  the  great  system  crumbling  to  decay 
he  hardly  pauses  to  throw  a  sympathetic  glance  of  retro- 
spect. The  book  deals  with  the  statics  of  history  rather 
than  its  progress.  The  actual  period  covered  by  the 
narrative  is  very  short,  about  ten  years — from  the  beginning 
of  the  Good  Parliament  to  the  final  disappearance  of  John 
of  Gaunt.  The  chief  events  dealt  with  are  the  career  of 
that  unscrupulous  and  self-seeking  statesman,  the  Peasants' 
Rising,  and  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  great  personalities- 
of  English  history  in  John  Wycliffe.  Around  these  three 
points  of  interest  Mr.  Trevelyan  builds  up  a  quite  admir- 
able picture  of  the  whole  civilisation  of  the  day  in  its 
threefold  aspects— political,  social,  and  rehgious.  He  has 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  indicating  the  volcanic  nature  of 
the  forces  at  worl?  in  the  endless  task  of  unmaking  and 
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remaking  society  and  the  somewhat  complex  cross-currents 
of  their  interaction.  The  account  of  the  Peasants'  Rising 
is  particularly  interesting.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  had  the 
advantage  of  using  the  detailed  studies  of  the  matter  by 
M.  Andro  Roville  and  Mr.  Edgar  Powell,  and  has  also 
been  able,  with  Mr.  Powell's  help,  to  unearth  a  good  deal 
of  hitherto  unutilised  material  in  the  Record  Office.  His 
narrative  is  at  once  the  fullest  and  the  most  intelligible 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is  moreover  written 
with  singular  vigour  and  picturesqueness.  The  treatment 
of  Wyclifle  is  also  very  full  and  discriminoting,  and  his 
unique  position  as  at  once  mediioval  schoolman  and  pre- 
cursor of  tlie  Reformation  is  well  brought  out.  In  studying 
the  effects  of  Wycliiie's  teaching  Mr.  Trevelyan  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  strict  limits  of  his  period,  but  traces 
the  growth  and  influence  of  Lollardry  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century  itself.  The  book  is  one  which  seems  to  us 
equally  meritorious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  professed 
student  and  that  of  the  general  reader. 


Other  New  Books. 

CUOMWELL  TO  WELLINGTON.         Ed.  BY  SpENSER  WiLKINSON. 

This  is  a  big  book  of  big  interest:  a  kind  of  solemn  roll- 
call  of  our  greatest  soldiers.  And  there  is  more  unity  in 
the  work  than  appears  at  first  sight.  These  twelve  lives 
of  soldiers,  written  by  as  many  different  hands,  are  edited 
under  the  leading  idea  that  they  shall  present  "  a  picture 
of  the  British  army  at  work  during  the  century  and  a  half 
in  which  the  Army  helped  the  Navy  to  make  Great  and 
Greater  Britain  what  they  have  been  since  men  now  living 
can  remember."  The  lives  chosen  are  those  of  Cromwell, 
Marlborough,  Peterborough,  Wolfe,  Clive,  Coote,  Heath- 
field,  Abercromby,  Lake,  Baird,  Moore,  Wellington.  A 
portrait  of  each  soldier  is  given,  and  there  are  many  plans 
of  battles  and  seiges,  military  sketches,  &c.,  to  assist  the 
reader.  A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  Intro- 
duction by  Lord  Roberts.  It  is  interesting,  for  instance, 
to  find  Lord  Roberts  assigning  to  Marlborough  ' '  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  roll  of  British  commanders."  He  says 
of  the  victor  of  Blenheim  : 

His    splendid     military    genius    was    united    with  an 

almost  unparalleled  evenness  of  temper,  and  a  regard  for, 

and  sympathy  with,  his  troops,  which  earned  for  him  a 

devotion  scarcely  less  than  that  which  the  Tenth  Legion 

felt  for  Cicsar,  or  the  Old  Guard  for  Napoleon.     Prom  a 

moralist's  point  of  view,  Marlborough's  character  was  not 

faultless,  but  as   a  General   he  had  few  equals  and  no 

superior.     He  never  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win, 

never  beseiged  a  city  which  he  did  not  take,  and,  in  spite 

of  obstructive  allies   and  jealous   Continental  rivals,   he 

curbed  the  aggression  of  France,  and  restored  the  balance 

of  power  in  Europe. 

The  lives  lend  themselves  with  varying  fitness  to  the  short 

treatment   they  receive    (say  forty   pages   each)   in  this 

volume.     Where  the  interest  of  a  man's  career  centres  in 

a  single  incident  or  campaign,  as  in  the  cases  of  Wolfe, 

Lord  Heathfield,  and  Sir  John  Moore,  the  literary  result 

is  finer  than  where  a  long  and  complicated  career  has  to 

be  surveyed.     But  the  book  admirably  fulfils  its  purpose, 

and  there  is  hardly   a   biography   in   it  which  does   not 

bring  into  relief  the   importance  of   sea-power,  and  the 

vital  bond  which  makes  our  Army  and  Navy  not  only 

sister  services  in  name,  but  the  indispensable  complements 

of  each  other.     Certainly  in  no  book  with  which  we  are 

acquainted  is  so  much  military  genius  discussed  with  so 

much  military  knowledge.    (Lawrence  &  Bullen.    10s.  6d.) 

The  Parson's  Handbook.    By  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer. 

This  book  is  clearly  bom  of  the  times.  Its  express 
object,  indeed,  is  "  to  lielp,  in  however  humble  a  way, 
towards  remedying  the  lamentable  confusion,  lawlessness, 
and  vulgarity  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  Church  at  this 


time."  Mr.  Dearmer  does  not  uae  the  words  confusion, 
lawlessness,  and  vulgarity  without  meaning  them.  He 
proceeds  .to  account  for  the  presence  of  these  evils  terialm, 
and  to  argue  that  the  cure  for  them  is  to  be  found  in  a 
more  loyal  obedience  to  the  Prayer  Book.  With  great 
force  and  earnestness  Mr.  Dearmer  sets  himself  to  show 
that  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  which  orders  that  the  orna- 
ments which  were  in  use  in  1548  are  to  be  retained,  is  to 
be  taken  to  mean  exactly  what  it  says,  and  to  be  obeyed 
accordingly.  Its  application  is  another  matter ;  and  here 
Mr.  Dearmer  sees  great  merit  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  present  Archbishop  of  York,  that  questions  of  cere- 
monial should  be  settled  by  a  committee  of  experts  to 
which  all  loyal  Churchmen  could  look  for  guidance.  We 
can  but  refer  those  whom  it  concerns  to  this  very  sound 
little  book.  And  those  who  are  repelled  by  the  intricacy 
of  the  subject  may  do  well  to  consider  the  following  neat 
anticipation  of  their  mood : 

Ceremonial  directions  often  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
over-minute.  But  all  the  manners  of  our  everyday  life 
are  governed  by  rules  quite  as  elaborate ;  only,  being 
instructed  in  them  from  our  earliest  childhood,  we  do  not 
notice  them.  Let  anyone  write  out  a  paper  of  directions 
for  the  conduct  of  a  South  Sea  Islander  at  a  London 
dinner-party,  and  he  will  find  that  the  most  meticulous 
ceremonies  ever  held  in  a  church  arc  far  out<listauced. 
And  yet  a  person  who  simplifies  the  ceremonial  of  the 
dinner-table  over-much  becomes  obviously  disgusting  in 
his  beliaviour. 

Having  discussed  the  subject  of  ritual  in  "relation  to 
present  disputes  and  conditions,  Mr.  Dearmer  proceeds 
to  expound  the  proper  character  of  the  Choir,  the  Nave, 
the  Altar,  Vestments,  Ornaments,  the  various  services,  and 
the  administration  of  Holy  Communion.  Mr.  Dearmer 
has  probably  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  Church  by  this 
cogent  and  temperate  little  work,  (Grant  Richards.  3s.  6d.) 


Tuscan  Artists. 


By  Hope  Rea. 


These  notes,  by  a  very  competent  student  of  Italian  art, 
are  addressed  to  the  traveller  who  desires  to  appreciate 
intelligently  the  masterpieces  among  which,  for  a  few 
brief  holiday  weeks,  his  lot  is  cast.  They  are  not  ex- 
haustive, but  take  up  and  elucidate  by  careful  comparison 
and  s}rmpathetic  criticism  some  half-dozen  of  the  inniuner- 
able  i^oints  to  which  attention  might  profitably  be  directed. 
Thus  in  one  chapter  Miss  Rea  traces  the  influence  first  of 
architecture,  then  of  the  goldsmith's  work,  in  determining 
the  character  of  Tuscan  painting,  and  especially  of  Botti- 
celli ;  in  the  next,  Fi-a  Angelico,  as  an  idealist,  is  compared 
with  Luca  SignoreUi,  as  a  realist,  and  the  significance  of 
either  in  the  realm  of  art  considered.  Then  follows  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  tendencies  ulti- 
mately became  fused — on  the  one  hand,  in  Raphael ;  on 
the  other,  in  the  great  Venetians.  A  study  of  the  mediwval 
artist  as  a  story-teller  is  illustrated  from  the  narrative 
frescoes  of  Giotto,  Duccio,  Carpaccio,  and  Raphael.  Some 
examples  are  given  of  the  gradual  development,  along 
traditional  lines,  of  such  traditional  subjects  as  the  Creation 
of  Man,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Cenacolo.  And,  finally,  a 
closing  chapter  contains  a  careful  study  of  the  g^reat 
tabernacle  which  Orcagna  made  for  Daddi's  Madonna  in 
Or  San  Michele.  On  the  whole,  an  unassuming  but 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  little  book,  which  shoiud  be 
particularly  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  approach  Italian 
art  from  the  side  of  idea,  as  well  as  that  of  technique. 
(Red way.     5s.  net.) 

Shakespe^vre's  King  Richard  II.     Ed.  by  A.  W.  Verity, 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Verity's  excellent  little 
editions  of  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  Introduction  is  full 
and  pleasantly  written,  and  should  help  the  student  to 
arrive  at  a  genuine  critical  sense  of  the  value  and  beauty 
of  the  play,  as  well  as  of  its  position  in  literary  histoiy. 
The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Verity's  critical 
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erposition  is  that  perhaps  more  stress  might  have  been 
laid  upon  the  shifting  of  the  spectator's  sympathy  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  until  in  the  end  it  becomes  as  markedly 
lor  Richard  as  it  was  originally  against  him.  In  one  or 
two  points  of  fact  he  seems  to  us  a  little  unsound.  Surely 
there  cannot  be  any  serious  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  play 
was  the  one  which  figured  in  Essex's  abortive  revolution 
of  1 60 1 .  And  has  Mr.  Verity  quite  grasped  the  nature  of 
the  argument  to  be  derived  from  Daniel's  Civil  Wars 
in  favour  of  1595  as  the  date  at  which  the  play  was 
produced?  It  is  that  of  two  editions  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
both  published  in  that  year,  the  later  has  passages 
bearing  close  resemblances  to  passages  in  "Richard  II." 
which  are  not  found  in  the  former.  The  glossary  and 
brief  notes  are  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  and  the  plan  of 
putting  the  relative  extracts  from  Holinshed  in  an 
appendix  is  good.  The  more  that  in  such  editions  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  main  indigetta  moles  of  notes  the 
better.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Verity  could  have  seen  his 
way  to  put  his  metrical  comment  into  another  appendix. 
For  a  brief  statement  of  the  chief  laws  of  Shakespearean 
rhythm  is  really  a  boon  to  the  young  student,  (Pitt 
Press  ) 

The  Tale  of  Arohais.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the 

University  of  Cambhidge. 

This  is  not  a  very  pretty  story.  The  passions  and 
adventures  of  Charicles  and  Archais  are  in  a  sickly, 
sensuous  vein  which  does  not  strike  us  as  particularly 
Hellenic ;  or  if  Hellenic,  it  is  Hellenic  of  the  decadence. 
And  when  Zeus  and  Aphrodite  intervene,  it  is  in  a  fashion 
characteristic  enough  of  their  disreputable  duties,  but 
barely  edifying.  However,  the  "  Gentleman  of  Cam- 
bridge," though  he  has  not  good  taste,  has  a  certain 
command  of  facile  rhythm.     This  is  a  fair  sample  : 

Archais. 

Cold  is  the  kiss  of  the  stars  to  the  sea, 
The  kiss  of  the  earth  to  the  orient  grey 
That  heralds  the  day ; 

Warmer  the  kiss  of  a  love  that  is  free 
As  the  wind  of  the  sea, 

Quick  and  resurgent  and  splendid. 

Charicles. 

Night  her  bright  bow-string  has  bended  : 
Fast  flies  her  aiTow  unsparing 
Through  the  beech-leaves, 
^ther  it  cleaves 
Kapid  and  daring. 
Ah  !  how  it  strikes  as  with  silver !  how  the 
SUDS  laughter  is  ended ! 

But  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  last  quatrain  of  its 
epilogue  : 

Now  a  stream  to  ford  and  a  stile  to  clamber ; 
Last  the  inn,  a  book,  and  a  quiet  corner  .  .  . 
Fresh  as  Spring,  there  kisses  me  on  the  forehead 
Sleep,  like  a  sister. 

(Kegan  Paul.     5s.  net.) 


Some  Portraits  of  Women. 


By  Paul  Bourgbt, 


These  "  human  silhouettes  "  are  typical  of  Paul  Bourget 
at  his  best,  imhampered  by  the  exigencies  of  plot  or  by 
the  stress  of  a  romance  of  great  passions.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  specialist  in  feminine  psychology,  an  accepted 
authority  on  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  aristocrat. 
Though  cast  in  the  mould  of  fiction,  they  are  veritable 
etudes  de  psychologie  contemporaine. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  among  French  critics  that 
Paul  Bourget's  characters  are  not  typically  French,  The 
author  of  Cosmopolis  is,  indeed,  a  cosmopolitan.  The 
most  lifelike  of  these  portraits  of  women  were  sketched  in 
Aoaerica  and  Ireland,  Never  has  an  American  written  a 
more  poignant  study  of  the  tragedy  of  the  American  man 
of  ousiness  than  is  contained  in  "Two  Married  Couples"  ; 


never  has  an  Irishman  given  us  a  better  picture  of  Irish 
peasantry  than  is  to  be  found  in  "Neptune  ^'ale,"  In 
reading  these  brief  sketches,  one  feels  that  wherever 
Paul  Bourget  finds  himself  he  is  enabled  immediately  to 
watch  life  from  the  inside,  and,  watching,  to  understand. 
Mr,  William  Marchant's  translation  is  marred  by  several 
very  ungainly  renderings ;  and  it  was  hardly  fair  to  leave 
unaltered  Paul  Bourget's  imitations  of  the  Irish  accent : 
"Good  marning,  sair."     (Downey  &  Co,) 

Neglected  Factors.  By  Rev,  James  Ore,  D,D, 

The  thesis  maintained  in  these  lectures,  entitled  Neglected 
Factors  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Church,  is  that  the  study 
of  the  early  development  of  the  Church  has  gone  unduly 
to  the  tracing  of  the  profound  influence  which  its  pagan 
environment  had  upon  Christianity,  and  that  the  reaction 
of    Christianity  upon  paganism   itself    has   consequently 
been  somewhat  neglected.     Prof.  Orr  endeavours  to  show, 
firstly,   that  the  mere  numbers  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Roman  Empire  were  greater  than  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed ;    secondly,  that  though,  on  the  whole,  it  remains 
true  that  "  not  many  rich,  not  many  mighty,"  were  called, 
yet   the   extension   of  Christianity   in   the   wealthier  and 
more  educated  classes  of  Roman  society  was  not  incon- 
siderable ;    and,    thirdly,    that    the    actual    influence    of 
Christian  teaching  and  example  upon  professedly  pagan 
thought  and  practice  has   been   underestimated.      These 
points  he  treats  with  a  lucidity  of  manner  and  a  learning 
which,  if  not  profound,  is  at  least  respectable.     In  his  two 
first  lectures  he  makes  large  use  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  recent  excavations  of  Prof,  Lanciani  and  others  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  he  calculates  that,  instead  of 
the  number  of  Christians  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the   third   century   being,    ns   Gibbon   thought,    about    a 
twentieth   part   of   the  whole   population,   it   was   reaUy, 
"  unless  the  testimony  of  the  Catacombs  has  been  totally 
misread,  anything  between  one-third  and  one-half,"     In 
the  same  way,  he  dwells  on  the  evidence  which  several  of 
the  crypts  yield  as  to  their  connexion  with   members  of 
famous  Roman  families — with  Urania,  daughter  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  for  instance,  or  the  illustrious  Pomponia  Graecina, 
of  whom  Tacitus  records  that  she  was  accused  before  the 
Senate  on  a  charge  of  "foreign  superstition,"     The  most 
interesting,  however,  of  the  three  lectures  is  the  third,  in 
which  Prof,  Orr  discusses  the  slow  permeation  of  pagan 
ethics  and  literature  by  Christian  influences,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  curious  parallelisms  between  Mithraism,  with 
its  Taurobolium,  or  baptism  of  blood,  and  the  victorious 
creed  which  was  destined  to  outstrip  it  in  the  race  for  the 
regeneration  of  humanity,    (Hodder  &  Stoughton,    3s,  6d,) 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  1542-1587,  By  R,  S.  Rait. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  interesting  series 
devoted  to  "  Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers," 
In  treating  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr,  Rait  has  wisely 
restricted  his  view  to  the  six  dramatic  years  between 
Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland  in  1561  and  her  execution.  He 
has  also  aimed  chiefly  to  place  before  the  reader  the 
evidence  for  the  very  divergent  views  of  Mary's  character. 
The  book  is  pleasingly  illustrated  with  views  of  Linlithgow 
Palace,  Holyrood,  Loch  Leven  Castle,  &c,     (Nutt,     2s,) 


Spring. 

The  dead  are  raised,  blind  things  behold  the  sun, 
The  sick  are  healed,  joy  wakes  the  slumbering  wing, 

Waters  of  life  thro'  dreaming  valleys  run, 
Dumb  woods  of  winter  sing. 

The  spirit  of  the  infinite  doth  sweep 
■  Round  the  wide  world  of  souls — a  mighty  sea — 
Wave  whispers  wave,  deep  calleth  unto  deep 
Of  immortality, 

Joseph  Truman. 
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Fiction. 

The    Victim.      Translated  from  the  Italian  of    Qabriele 

d'Annunzio  by  Oeorgina  Harding. 

(Ileinemann.) 

We  have  before  stated  our  objection  to  the  work  of 
Qabriele  d'Annunzio  considered  as  a  whole :  it  is  morbidly 
erotic.  Let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  not  use  the  term 
"  morbid "  lightly — after  the  manner  of  those  who  by 
temperament  oppose  aU  progress  in  art — as  a  mere  epithet 
of  unreasoned  vituperation.  We  naturally  admit  that 
■just  as  physical  love  and  sentimental  love  form  part  of 
life,  80  tney  are  fit  material  for  literary  art ;  also,  that 
serious  and  sincere  fiction  must,  in  a  certain  superficial 
sense  and  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  be  unpleasant. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  great  novels,  even  the  great 
English  novels,  are  "unpleasant";  but  we  cannot  find 
any  good  reason  why  d'Annunzio  should  confine  himself 
— as  he  does,  for  example,  in  the  series  of  novels  styled 
for  some  weird  reason  "The  Romances  of  the  Rose" — to 
the  narrow  and  noisome  field  of  sexual  -  sentimental 
phenomena. 

To  assume  that  his  artistic  faculty  is  thus  limited  would 
be  absurd  ;  his  purview  is  contracted  not  because  he 
cannot  see,  but  because  he  will  not  look.  He  is  a  genius, 
the  genius  perhaps  of  a  whole  continent;  his  insight  is 
unerring,  his  vision  absolute,  and  his  technical  skill  un- 
surjiassed.  He  might  write  a  second  Comedie  Humaine — 
one  which  would  have  style,  and  a  technique  of  which 
Balzac  never  dreamed ;  instead,  he  writes  thousands  of 
pages  about  fornication. 

The  hero  of  The  Victim  is  an  adulterer  and  a  cuckold. 
Even  the  heroine  (ex(|uisite  and  noble  creature  tliough 
she  is)  has  fallen.  The  "victim"  is  the  offspring  of 
adultery.  And  the  book  is  a  masterpiece  :  there  can  be  no 
blinking  of  that  fact.  The  reader  may  writhe,  but  he  is 
gripped.  Given  the  subject,  the  treatment  is  flawless  and 
superb. 

D'Annunzio  is  a  young  man — we  believe  considerably 
under  thirty.  It  is  j)ossible,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
maturity  of  his  powers,  that  his  development  is  yet  far 
from  complete ;  if  so,  we  may  hope,  not  for  better,  but  for 
different  things. 

Miss  Harding's  translation  is  brilliant. 


A  Double  Thread.     By  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler. 
(Hutchinson.     6s.) 

In  reading  this  book  one  is  impelled  to  ask  the  question 
whether  the  author  intends  it  as  a  serious  presentment  of 
modern  manners,  or  whether  the  story  is  merely  used 
as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  festoons  of  epigrammatic 
dialogue. 

Here  is  the  story  :  Jack  Le  Mesurier  is  poor,  but  a  rich 
uncle  wiU  bequeath  to  him  vast  wealth  on  the  condition 
that  he  marries  a  rich  wife.  Jack  is  acquainted  with 
Elfrida  Harland,  young,  beautiful,  clever,  and  worth 
£15,000  a  year.  He  likes  her.  But  Elfrida's  history  is  a 
strange  one.  The  granddaughter  of  a  lord,  she  had  a 
humble  father,  who  died  leaving  twins,  Elfrida  and  Ethel. 
The  lord  consented  to  adopt  one  of  the  twins,  provided 
that  her  father's  family  relinquished  absolutely  all  claim 
upon  and  connexion  with  her.  This  was  done.  So  it 
happened  that  the  sisters  had  never  seen  each  other  since 
infancy,  and  that  while  Elfrida  lived  in  luxury,  Ethel  was 
a  poor  governess.  Now  Jack  also  came  to  know  Ethel, 
and  ho  preferred  Ethel  to  her  sister,  and,  scorning  his 
uncle's  wealth,  proposed  to  the  penniless  girl  and  was 
accepted.  The  curious  thing  is  that  there  was  no  such 
person  as  Ethel.  The  other  twin  had  died  at  an  early  age, 
and  lOlfrida  had  impersonated  an  imaginary  poor  sister, 
^nd  lived  ^  double  life,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  she  was 


not  being  wooed  for  her  Wealth.  Hence  Jack,  noble 
fellow,  got  his  uncle's  riches  after  all. 

It  will  be  discerned  that  the  plot  haa  elements  of  the 
improbable,  even  of  the  incre<lible.  Miss  Fowler  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  cope  with  its  difficulties,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  story  carries  no  conviction.  Not  even  an 
exceptionally  good-natured  and  lenient  reader  could 
believe  it. 

Leaving  out  the  characterisation,  which  is  of  a  rather 
crude  "sheep  and  goats  "  description,  there  remains  the 
epigrammatic  dialogue — that  dialogue  which  has  made 
Miss  Fowler's  reputation.  There  is  an  immense  quantity 
of  it  in  A  Double  Thread,  considerably  more  than  in 
Concerning  Itahel  Carnaby.  Some  of  it  is  gootl,  much  of  it 
is  mediocre,  almost  none  of  it  is  relevant ;  the  characters 
talk  for  the  sake  of  talking,  and  their  gossip,  though  it  is 
sometimes  entertaining,  is  a  matter  entirely  apart  from 
the  story ;  moreover,  it  is  scrappy,  the  topics  not  being 
developed.     Here  is  a  fair  sample  : 

"  Affection  is  a  rocreation,  not  a  profession." 
"  Of  course  it  is.     But  how  many  people  seem  to  think 
that  disliking  them  is  on  a  par  with  receiving  stolen  goo<l8 
or  breaking  the  Sabbath  !     Now  Evelyn  never  asks  any- 
thing of  her  friends  except  that  they  shall  laugh  at  her 
jokes.      She  says   she   doesn't  even   mind   if  they  don't 
listen,  provided  that  they  laugh  in  the  right  places." 
'  She  is  certainly  the  least  exacting  woman  I  over  met." 
"Exacting  women  are  a  terrible  nuisance,"  remarked 
Elfrida;    "they  expe.1t  the  impossible,  and  are  in  con- 
sequence   disappointed    every  time    that    the    inevitable 
occurs  ;  and  the  inevitable  has  a  habit  of  occurring  pretty 
often." 

"It  would  be  terrible  to  marry  an  exacting  woman, 
don't  you  think  ? — one  of  those  exhausting  creatures  who 
expect  a  matx  to  fore>to  his  very  dinner  for  the  sake  of 
talking  to  them,"  said  Lord  Stonebridge.  .  .  . 

"Then  don't  you  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  sort  of 
love  that  one  reads  about  in  story-books  ?  " 

A  Double  Thread  is,  of  course,  a  different  thing  from 
the  average  novel.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  it 
worthy  of  Miss  Fowler's  talent.  Wit,  if  only  it  is  good 
enough,  will  excuse  a  thousand  shortcomings;  but  it 
must  be  good  enough. 


Lone  Pine.     By  R.  B.  Townshend. 
(Methuen.     6s.) 

Wb  own  a  weakness  for  invincible  heroes  when  they 
eschew  autobiography  and  inspire  the  love  of  not  more 
than  one  beautiful  woman.  In  the  American  of  this  story 
of  New  Mexico  we  have  a  hero  of  just  the  right  stuff. 
He  hungers  chronically  for  silver,  yet  he  deals  nobly  by 
the  "pard"  who  ruins  him.  He  is  a  dead  shot,  but  he 
kills  his  eleventh  Indian  in  a  hand-to-hand  grapple.  He 
talks  the  jargon  of  conscious  bathos  by  which  his  country- 
men vainly  protect  themselves  from  soft  emotions,  but  his 
innate  reverence,  the  poetry  which  is  in  him,  remains 
unimpaired.  During  the  best  years  of  his  youth  he  has 
thought  not  at  all  of  women,  yet  is  he  capable  of  chivalry's 
finest  frenzies.  There  is  a  "  lone  pine  "  in  the  story,  hard 
by  a  silver  mine  of  proportions  more  Klondikely  than 
likely,  if  the  phrase  be  permitted  us.  But  he  who,  after 
braving  splendid  peril  with  amazing  luck,  becomes  the 
inheritor  of  this  treasure  is  the  true  lone  pine ;  he  it  is 
who  "  dreams  of  a  lonely  palm-tree."  Manuelita  is  her 
name,  and  when  the  treacherous  Navajoes  abduct  her,  one 
is  very  glad  that  she  has  the  terror  of  Whailahay's  repu- 
tation to  preserve  her  from  harm  —  Whailahay  the 
wonderful  old  woman,  watchful  of  the  treatment  of  her 
human  sisters,  and  without  whose  help  no  Navajo  can 
cross  the  dark  river.  Mr.  Townshend  e\'idently  knows  his 
Indians,  of  whom  he  gives  us  more  pleasant  specimens  than 
the  Navajoes.  The  cacique,  or  head-man,  of  the  Indian 
pueblo  of  Santiago  enforces  the  fifth  commandment  with 
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the  stick  in  the  case  of  an  intractable  daughter ;  but  he 
possesses,  despite  his  impiety  towards  Whailahay,  distinct 
charm.  Describing  to  the  American,  who  is  descanting  on 
the  beauty  of  a  certain  valley,  how  his  party  killed  six 
Navajoes  one  by  one  as  they  emerged  from  a  sweating 
bath,  he  observes:  "Crack,  crack,  crack  .  .  .  they  could 
not  escape.  And  we  took  their  scalps  .  .  .  and  brought 
them  home.  It  was  a  great  triumph.  Yes,  I  do  love  this 
valley."  And  he  adds  :  "  We  always  scored  against  the 
Navajoes  whenever  we  had  fair  play."  As  we  said  at  the 
beginning,  the  hero  is  of  just  the  right  stuff.  We  like 
him  none  the  worse  because  at  first  it  seems  as  if  he  were 
a  mere  deus  ex  tnaehina  to  oblige  another  hero. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[^These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. '\ 


The  Black  Douglas. 


By  S.  R.  Crockett. 


Mr.  Crockett's  new  story  is  a  long,  thorough-going 
romance  opening  in  the  year  1439,  "in  the  fairest  and 
heartsomest  spot  in  all  the  Scottish  southland."  That 
"  Mesopotamian "  trick  of  language  is  very  much  in 
evidence  throughout  the  story.  Costume  and  armoury  and 
local  colour  are  here,  and  the  telling  words  of  eld.  It 
is  a  stirring  story  of  fighting  and  loving  and  vengeance. 
When  Sholto  comes  to  raise  Lanark  in  aid  of  the  Douglases 
he  finds  the  watchman  sleepy  :  "  Open,  varlet  of  a  watch- 
man, or  by  Saint  Bride  I  will  have  you  swinging  in  halt 
an  hour  from  the  bars  of  your  own  portcullis.  I  who 
speak  am  Sholto  MacKim,  captain  of  the  Earl's  guard. 
Every  liegeman  in  the  town  must  arm,  mount,  and  ride 
this  instant  to  Edinburgh.  I  give  you  fair  warning.  You 
hear  my  words ;  I  will  not  enter  your  rascal  town.  And 
if  so  much  as  one  be  wanting  at  the  muster,  I  swear  in  the 
name  of  my  master  that  his  house  shall  be  burned  with 
fire  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  his  wife  be  a  widow  or 
ever  the  cock  craw  on  another  Sabbath  morn ! "  That 
will  serve,  and  we  ken  brawly  there's  mair  o'  the  like 
complexion.     (Smith,  Elder.     6s.) 


Madame  Izan. 


By  Mes.  Campbell  Peaed. 


Mrs.  Praed  calls  her  latest  novel  a  "  tourist  story."  We 
meet  the  tourists  in  a  big  hotel  at  Hong  Kong,  and  our 
curiosity  to  know  more  about  Madame  Izan  is  at  once 
aroused.  Her  marital  history  is  peculiar,  and  a  situation 
is  evolved  in  which  the  hero,  John  Windeatt,  says  to 
Shirazaka  Izan,  a  Japanese  gentleman:  "If  you  don't 
mind,  I  think  I  would  prefer  not  to  shake  hands.  You 
see,  I  mean  to  take  your  wife  from  you,  if  by  her  own  will 
and  any  legal  possibility  I  can  get  hold  of  her.  Though 
we  are  rough-and-ready  out  West,  we  do  things  on  the 
square."  A  bright,  bizarre  novel,  suffused  by  Eastern 
colour.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 

The  Garden  of  Swords.  By  Max  Pemberton. 

A  romantic  and  well-written  story  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  by  an  author  whose  skill  in  devising 
exciting  incidents  is  well  known.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
straightforward  fighting,  and  the  complex  nature  of  beauti- 
ful Beatrix  Lefort,  who  contrives  to  love  two  men  at  once. 
One  is  her  husband,  a  French  otficer,  the  other  an  English- 
man and  a  Hessian  dragoon.     (CasseU.     6s.) 


The  Scarlet  City. 


By  "Pot"  ajoj  "Swears." 


"  Pot "  and  "  Swears  "  are  London  journalists,  whose 
popularity  has  won  them  these  endearing  sobriquets. 
"  Pot "  is  Mr.  Pottinger  Stephens,  "  Swears  "  is  Mr.  Ernest 


Wells.  Herein,  combining  their  sfjortive  fancies,  they  offer 
a  slapdash  but  not  unamusing  story  of  gay  London  life — 
the  life  of  gilded  youth  and  stage  doors,  of  race  meetings 
and  midijight  excitements,  of  sharps  and  flats.  The  book 
takes  the  form  of  the  autobiography  of  John  Franklyn, 
nd  details,  to  quote  the  title,  his  adventures  with  Anthony 
I'uller  "in  and  out  and  round  about  the  Wicked  World 
in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  It  is, 
in  fact,  Totn  and  Jerry  to  date.     (Sands.     6s.) 


The  Maternity  of  Harriott 

WiCKEN. 


By  Mrs.  Henry  E. 

DuDENEY. 


This  story,  by  the  author  of  A  Man  with  a  Maid,  is  a 
study  in  heredity.  Opening  with  a  scene  of  death  and 
drunkenness,  it  is  gloomy  and  unpleasant  throughout,  yet 
it  grips  the  reader,  and  he  is  fascinated  by  the  character 
of  the  tortured  Harriott  Wicken.  The  action  is  laid  almost 
entirely  in  London,  and  the  author  has  drawn  Brixton 
society  in  no  flattering  way.     (Heinemann.     6s.) 


God's  Greeting. 


By  John  Garrett  Leigh. 


An  earnestly  written  story  of  life  in  a  Northern  mining 
and  iron-working  district.  The  author's  wish  is  to  indi- 
cate how  the  conditions  of  certain  classes  of  toilers  may  be 
raised,  and  to  point  out  how  Nature  and  human  welfare 
are  strangled  "with  the  gold  nets  of  our  own  weaving." 
(Smith,  Elder.     6s.) 


The  Green  Field. 


By  Neil  Wynn  WrLLiAMs. 


A  story,  to  some  extent  in  dialect,  of  a  Midland  parish. 
In  matter  melodramatic,  but  written  with  terseness  and 
force.  In  the  first  chapters  tlie  village  church  is  burned 
out,  and  the  chained  Bible  rescued  by  a  tramp.  Sub- 
sequently the  tramp  becomes  the  vicar's  under  gardener, 
and  of  the  upper  gardener  makes  an  enemy  for  life. 
Later  comes  murder.  An  interesting,  if  somewhat 
conventional,  tale.     (Chapman  &  Hall.     6s.) 


SuNNINGHAil  AND  THE  CuRATE. 


By  Edith  A.  Barnett. 


A  quiet  and  well-observed  story  of  English  provincial 
life.  Sunningham  is  a  typical  village,  and  the  author 
(who  is  known  by  her  Champion  in  the  Seventies)  has  sub-  • 
jected  the  conversation  and  characters  of  the  little  set  of 
persons  who  form  its  society  to  close  examination.  To 
some  extent  the  novel  is  a  revival  of  the  Jane  Austen 
method.  It  should  please  leisurely  readers  in  the  country. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.     6s.) 


Morals  and  Mistakes. 


By  C.  Gordon  Winter. 


The  mistakes  are  rather  more  evident  than  the  morals. 
The  preface,  which  is  a  sort  of  theorem,  tells  us  that  "  Man 
is  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Pate  ;  by  Fate  is  often  meant 
woman.  .  .  .  Woman  never  does  anything  without  an ' 
object ;  that  object  is  to  further  her  own  ends.  She  occa- 
sionally obeys  the  voice  of  conscience,"  &c.,  &c.  The  story 
appears  to  have  emanated  originally  from  the  Roxburghe 
Press,  the  title-page  being  a  substitution.  (Simpkin, 
Marshall.     3s.  6d.) 


My  Invisible  Partner. 


By  T.  S.  Denison. 


An  earnest,  purposeful  story,  with  a  strong  leaning  to 
the  supernatural.  The  scene  is  New  Mexico,  and  there 
is  no  end  of  adventure  and  mining  camp  passions.  The 
invisible  partner  plays  an  important  part  in  the  clearing 
up  of  a  murder.  The  reader  must  be  prepared  for  inci- 
dental pages  of  fairly  stiff  reading  about  mind,  and  will, 
and  telepathy.     (Gay  &  Bird.     6s. ) 


Maureen  Moore. 


By  Eupebt  Alexander. 


Another  romance  of  '98.    "  Me  bould  boy !  "    (Burleigh. 

6^)  .:,        ■       '-     ■ 
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The   Real    Robespierre. 

A  POOR  sea-green  atrabilia  formula  of  a  man — without 
head,  without  heart,  or  any  grace,  or  gift,  or  even 
vice,  beyond  the  common,  if  it  were  not  diseased  rigour  as 
of  a  cramp — meant  by  nature  for  a  Methodist  parson  of  the 
stricter  sort  to  doom  men  who  departed  from  the  written 
confession,  to  chop  fruitless  shrill  logic,  to  contend  and 
suspect,  and  ineffectually  wrestle  and  wriggle. 

This  is  Carlyle's  last  word  on  the  incorruptible  revolutionary, 
and  although,  with  similar  passages,  it  has  been  attacked, 
all  historical  evidence — making  the  customary  allowance 


ROBESl'IEBRE. 

for  Carlyle's  exaggerated  expression — bears  it  out.  We 
are  told  that  M.  Sardou  has  taken  quite  a  different  line  in 
the  play  about  to  be  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  and  that  in 
Sir  Henry  Irving's  Robespierre  we  shall  see  a  handsome, 
spiritual-looking  young  advocate,  inspired  by  patriotic 
dreams,  a  man  who  was  forced  to  associate  with  assassins 
because  assassination  at  that  time  was  a  necessary  element 
in  statesmanship,  but  a  man  who  suffered  horrible  remorse 
for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  Liberty — we  are 
promised,  in  fact,  a  whitewashed  Robespierre,  clear  of  all 
monstrous  offences,  even  of  that  complexion  on  which 
Carlyle  insisted  with  such  irritating  monotony.  M.  Sardou's 
experiment  would  seem  to  show  that  the  disease  of  the  new 
historian — a  passion  for  fining  down  and  smoothing  away 
the  excrescences  of  villainy — is  infectious  and  is  spreading 
to  the  playwrights. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Revolution  was  too  great 
to  produce  great  men.  When  a  ship  is  caught  in  a  tornado, 
and  whirled  round  and  round  like  a  toy  boat,  the  helms 
man  has  little  chance  of  making  a  mark.  And  of  all  the 
men  at  the  wheel  of  the  ship  of  state  in  the  France  o 
1789-95  only  one  was  a  statesman,  Gabriel  Honore 
Riquetti,  Comte  de  Mirabeau.  Robespierre  fought  his  way 
to  the  rudder  with  admirable  persistency ;  he  had  those 
small  gifts  which  can  double  and  twist  in  a  crowd  of  rivals. 
When  he  had  finished  the  dirty  work  and  attained  power, 


he  could  not  use  it.  He  could  only  take  offence  at  slights 
which  hurt  his  vanity,  make  long  speeches  at  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  strut  and  swell  for  the  edification  of  the  populace 
in  honour  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

Bom  in  1758,  Robespierre  was  thirty-three  when  he 
first  began  to  make  his  mark  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Before  the  Revolution  he  had  achieved  a  g^eat  reputation 
at  the  provincial  bar,  he  had  also  written  pamphlets  of 
tame  philosophy  and  stanzas  of  cold  and  affecteu  poetry. 
While  Mirabeau  lived  he  could  not  gain  the  ear  of 
the  Assembly.  He  once  had  the  hardihood  to  mount 
the  tribune  immediately  after  Mirabeau  had  electrified 
friends  and  enemies  alike  with  his  magnificent  speech 
on  the  right  of  declaring  war.  He  tried  to  stammer 
out  a  few  frigid  platitudes,  but  he  was  derisively  howled 
down.  This  incident  is  worth  noting  as  characteristic 
of  the  blind  political  vanity  of  the  man.  With  the 
death  of  Mirabeau  he  quickly  came  to  the  front, 
and  avenged  in  the  Convention  the  davs  when  the 
Assembly  would  not  hear  him  by  many  long  speeches 
which,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  reading  diem,  have 
every  quality  of  oratory  except  poetic  beauty.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  enumerate  the  chief  acts  of  his  political 
career.  They  are  well  given  in  Lewes's  monograph,  in 
Mr.  Morley's  essay,  and  of  course  at  leng^  in  Hamel's 
exhaustive  biography.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  first 
made  himself  popular  in  Paris  by  defending  the  right  of 
the  people  to  petition,  and  by  moving  that  all  citizens 
should  De  allowed  to  enter  the  National  Guard.  His 
ascendency  in  the  Jacobin  Club  gave  him,  through  its 
affiliations  in  the  provinces,  influence  all  over  France.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly  his  oratory  was  put  in  the  shade 
by  that  of  the  Girondins ;  Vergniaud  in  particular  could 
always  hold  the  turbulent  house  spellbound  with  his 
eloquence,  and  Robespierre's  speech  on  the  war  in  January, 
1792,  fell  quite  flat,  although  it  was  one  of  his  best  efforts. 
But  the  ineifectualness  of  the  Girondins,  who  had  laid  the 
mine  under  the  throne  and  were  now  beginning  to  whimper 
over  the  consequences  of  firing  it,  soon  brought  Robespierre 
and  his  colleagues  forward  again.  After  the  10th  of 
August  and  the  massacres  of  September  his  name  is 
associated  for  the  first  time  with  bloodshed,  but  he  took  no 
practical  part  in  this  rehearsal  of  the  Terror,  although  he 
said  the  day  after  the  murder  of  the  prisoners :  "  Yester- 
day no  innocent  man  perished." 

Enthusiastically  supported  by  Couthon,  Le  Bas,  his 
brother  Augustin  and  St.  Just,  Robespierre  did  a  great 
deal  during  the  first  session  of  the  Convention  to  discredit 
the  Gironde.  He  was  also  kept  busy  in  defending  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  Vergniaud,  Guadet  and  others,  but 
he  made  no  speech  of  importance  until  the  debate  on  the 
king's  trial  (December,  1792).  Then  he  struck  the  key- 
note which  carried  the  wavering  Plain  into  acquiescence  by 
declaring  that  Louis's  death  was  a  political  necessity,  not 
an  act  of  justice.  The  "Mountain"  (so  called  from  the 
height  of  the  seats  on  which  the  Jacobin  deputies  sat) 
from  which  Robespierre  came  down  to  deliver  this  speech 
was  at  that  time  a  solid  body.  In  a  few  weeks  it  had  split 
into  the  three  parties  of  Robespierre,  Hebert  and  Danton. 
In  a  yet  shorter  time  Robespierre  had  triumphed  over  both 
his  rivals  and  fallen  headlong  himself.  He  did  not  fall 
like  Lucifer  through  "  aspiring  pride  and  insolence,"  he 
did  not  fall  because  he  had  countenanced  a  multitude  of 
murders.  He  fell,  and  it  was  just  that  he  should  fall,  be- 
cause he  was  little  of  soul,  the  head  of  a  sect  rather  than 
a  statesman,  who  talked  a  great  deal  about  devotion  to 
"  la  patrie,"  but  knew  nothing  of  patriotism  ;  who  worked, 
not  for  his  country's  good,  but  for  the  triumph  of  his 
theories — worked,  let  it  be  acknowledged,  with  indomitable 
perseverance,  but  without  any  genius  or  greatness  of 
vision. 

The  visible  decline  of  Robespierre  dates  from  June, 
1794,  when  he  forced  the  Convention  to  decree  that  "le 
peuple  Fran(;ai8  reconnait  I'existence  de  I'Etre  Supreme  et 
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1  immortahte  de  I'ame."  The  famous  fete  which  followed 
on  the  8th  was  arranged  by  David,  and  gave  as  much 
pleasure  to  the  populace  as  the  fete  in  honour  of  Eeason 
had  a  few  months  earlier.  Robespierre  acted  the  part  of 
high  pnest  and  dehvered  two  long  harangues,  during  one 
of  which  a  figure  emblematic  of  atheism  was  burnt.  His 
fellow-deputies  laughed  at  his  farcical  mysticism,  his 
pontifical  airs  and  graces;  they  resented  the  moral 
superiority  with  which  he  tried  to  overwhelm  them.  "  Avec 
votreEtre  Supreme,"  said  BiUaud-Varennes,  "vous  com- 
mencez  a  m'embeter."  Eobespierre  could  not  endure  these 
taunts ;  he  demanded  the  punishment  of  his  revilers,  but 
all  the  answer  he  got  was  the  prosecution  of  crazy  old 
Catherine  Theot^  who  had  hailed  him  as  a  Messiah.  At 
that  moment  Robespierre's  practical  power  was  at  its 
greatest.  The  iniquitous  law  of  the  22  Prairial  had  enabled 
him  to  extend  the  province  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  through  It  to  take  revenge  on  his  enemies.  But  the 
affair  of  Catherine  Theot  mortified  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  retired  from  public  life  altogether  for  forty  days. 
When  he  returned,  the  Convention  was  in  open  revolt 
against  him.  On  the  26th  of  July  he  made  a  long  speech 
complaining  of  the  slights  which  had  been  put  on  him  It 
was  received  in  gloomy  silence,  and  after  such  a  sitting  a 
greater  man  would  have  felt  the  necessity  of  striking  some 
decisive  blow.  Not  so  Robespierre.  He  only  went  to  the 
Jacobin  Club  and  made  more  speeches. 

Then  came  the  Ninth  Thermidor.  BiUaud-Varennes 
got  up  m  the  Convention  and  denounced  Robespierre,  who 
was  not  allowed  to  answer;  though  he  cried  out  "C'est 
laux!  ^^  and  "President  d'assassins,  je  te  demande  la 
parole,  m  a  voice  so  choked  and  inarticulate  that  the  crv 
was  raised,  "  Le  sang  de  Danton  I'etouffe !  "  As  everyone 
knows,  his  arrest  was  decreed;  the  Commune  rose  and 
rescued  him,  but  owing  to  indecision,  or  to  desire  to  avoid 
turther  effusion  of  blood,  or  to  blind  confidence  in  his  in- 
fluence triumphing  without  the  aid  of  force,  he  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  movement.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  shot  himself  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  when 
Barras  s  force  approached,  or  whether  it  was  done  by  one 
of  the  soldiers  who  broke  into  the  hall,  but  the  first 
version  is  more  generaUy  accepted.  He  was  taken  back  to 
the  Convention  with  a  shattered  jaw,  then  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  guillotined  the  next  day 
(July  28,  17a4).  -^ 

A  priest  named  Lefetz  first  caUed  Robespierre  the  In- 
corruptible, and  he  never  did  anything  in  his  pubUc  life  to 
make  the  title  a  mockery.  Still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  no  temptations  to  corruption  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  applause  he  coveted  ;  it  was 
the  realisation  of  his  dream  of  a  chimerical  democracy 
rather  than  personal  aggrandisement  which  fiUed  his  mind. 
Ihat  he  was  sincere  and  single-minded  may  be  freely  con- 
ceded;  he  was  excellently  fitted  to  be  the  despot  of  a  town 
council  or  board  of  guardians,  and  it  was  one  of  destiny's 
most  freakish  practical  jokes  to  make  him  an  active  agent 
in  a  world-shaking  revolution.  As  for  his  being  a  monster 
of  moral  turpitude,  such  an  idea  could  never  be  entertained 
tor  a  moment  by  a  close  student  of  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution. At  worst  he  can  only  be  blamed  for  egregious 
vanity,  which  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  horror  of  bloodshed, 
ihe  deeper  we  read  into  the  documents  of  his  age  the 
stronger  IS  our  feeling  of  horrified  surprise  that  so  much 
evil  could  be  effected  by  so  insignificant  a  man 


Let  me  be  dumb. 

As  long  as  I  may  feel  thy  hand 

This,  this  is  all — do  ye  not  understand 
How  the  great  Mother  mixes  all  our  bloods  ? 
0  breeze !  0  swaying  buds ! 
0  lambs,  0  primroses,  0  floods ! 

From  T.  E.  Brown's  "  Poems." 


Things  Seen. 

The  Black  Flag. 

How  the  wind  played  on  us,  and  how  the  little  blue 
clouds  sailed !  Right  ahead  I  could  see  the  corner  of  New- 
gate. No  crowd  yet;  no  sign ;  just  the  old  vista,  the  fly- 
ing specks  of  pigeons,  the  early  vans,  the  'buses  preceding 
and  meeting  us,  a  shoe-black's  red  jacket.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  to  nine  by  St.  Sepulchre's  clock. 

The  'bus  flew  on,  but  was  conscious  of  the  event.  The 
driver  turned  and  nodded;  there  was  Old  Bailey  lore  in 
the  jerk  of  his  hat-brim,  the  wand-like  motion  of  his  whip. 
With  something  like  a  blush  I  rose  on  the  flying,  rocking 
bus,  and  disembarked  at  Newgate-street.  A  hundred  men 
and  boys  hned  the  pavement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  but  they  were  half  hidden  by  carriers'  carts.  The 
earners  horses  were  breakfasting— exploring  their  nose- 
bags with  their  backs  to  the  gaol.  The  pigeons  flew  and 
blew  about  above.     On  the  whole  there  was  nothing  to 

At  ten  minutes  to  nine  the  prison  bell  began  to  toll  in 
single  strokes  at  short  intervals.  The  sounds  were  uneven. 
1  stood  with  my  back  to  the  shaft  of  a  Rickmansworth 
farmer  s  cart,  and  thought  nervously  of  a  long  summer's 
day  1  spent  there  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  unsweetened 
cider  that  I  drank.  The  bell  did  not  impress  me  :  it  only 
teased  Then  the  police  arrived.  I  looked  up  at  the 
flagstaff.  Innocent  flagstaff  !  The  cord  quivered  idly 
down  Its  length,  the  pigeons  flew  close  to  it,  and  the  little 
clouds  were  bisected  by  it  as  they  passed.  Far  away, 
above  someone's  hat,  I  saw  two  youths  on  a  high  roof 
peering  and  craning,  and  then  I  settled  my  gaze  on  the 
flagstaff.  The  bell  tolled  interminably,  and  seemed  a 
weary  preamble.  I  could  hear  the  low  rumble  of  'buses 
going  to  the  Bank.  Close  by,  a  horse  shook  its  harness, 
and  some  people  started  in  fright.  My  eyes  ached  in  the 
light  behind  the  flagstaff.  Then  the  cord  shook— not  with 
the  wind.  It  was  drawn  out  at  an  angle,  and  remained 
so  I  know  not  how  long.  The  suggestion  was  ttat  the 
warder  was  watching— flag  in  hand.  Then  we  saw  a 
peaked  cap  and  a  hand  above  the  parapet— no  more,  and 
slowly  the  sun  was  blotted  out.  There  was  a-duU,  official 
cheer  from  the  crowd.  I  cannot  describe  the  unearthly 
effect.  The  eye  saw,  but  the  shadow  of  the  black  flag  feU 
on  the  soul. 


Bedford  Row. 

The  carriage  had  the  amplitude  of  the  century's  youth. 
There  was  no  rumble,  but  had  there  been  one  it  would 
have  seemed  no  excrescence.  A  coronet  was  on  the  panel, 
and  the  coachman  was  aged  and  comfortable  and  serene. 
The  footman  by  the  door  had  also  the  air  of  security  that 
comes  of  service  in  a  quiet  and  ancient  family. 

Suddenly  from  the  sombre  Georgian  house  emerged  a 
swift  young  clerk  with  a  sign  to  the  waiting  servants.  The 
coachman's  back  lost  its  curve,  the  venerable  horses  lifted 
their  ears,  the  footman  stood  erect  and  vigilant,  as  a  little, 
lively,  be-ribboned  lady  and  her  portly  and  dignified 
man  of  law  appeared  in  the  passage  and  slowly  descended 
the  steps.  The  little  lady's  hand  was  on  his  arm  ;  she  was 
feeble  and  very  old,  and  his  handsome  white  head  was 
bent  towards  her  to  catch  her  final  remarks.  They  crossed 
the  pavement  witli  tiny  steps,  and  with  old-world  gravity  and 
courtesy  he  relinquished  her  to  the  footman  and  bowed  his 
farewells.  She  nodded  to  him  as  the  carriage  rolled  steadily 
away,  and  I  had  a  full  glimpse  of  her  face,  hitherto  hidden 
by  her  bonnet.  It  wore  an  expression  kindly  and  relieved, 
and  I  felt  assured  that  her  mission  had  been  rather  to  add 
an  unexpected  and  benevolent  codicil  than  to  disinherit. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  Bishop  ol  Wakefield's  protest  against  Mr.  Pinero's 
new  play  has  produced  a  chorus  of  protests  against  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Bishop 
is  strictly  on  his  own  ground  when  he  praises  or  censures 
the  morals  of  a  play  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  a  critic — even  a  bishop  critic — should  see  the  play 
first. 


Another  prelate,  and  not  in  a  speech  merely,  but  aa  a 
deliberate  piece  of  writing,  made  not  very  long  ago  an 
assault  upon  another  and  a  more  famous  play.  It  was 
thus  that  Cardinal  Manning  wrote  (anonymously)  .of 
Dumas  and  La  Dame  aux  Cantilias,  when  Mme.  Bernhardt 
played  it  in  London  : 

The  author  belongfs  to  a  world  that  would  despise  us  as 
much  as  we  abhor  it ;  and  in  this  reciprocal  and  in- 
eitinguishable  variance  we  leave  the  author  and  all  his 
works.  But  of  the  actress  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  perilous 
gift  to  be  able  so  to  play  a  false  and  evil  part  as  to  draw 
to  falsehood  and  evil  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
those  who  are  good  and  true.  What  defence  is  to  be  made 
for  La  Dame  attx  CamSlias,  "la  virginity  de  I'ame,"  and 
"  la  rddemption  par  I'amour,"  with  its  angelic  sweetness, 
its  transfigurations,  and  its  halos  of  saints  ?  We  do  not 
desire  that  our  conceptions  of  angels  should  be  tranrferred 
to  courtesans.  Vice  does  not  here  lose  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness — it  becomes  doubly  evil  because  of 
its  intoxicating  fascinations.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
matronly  gravity  and  the  maiden  dignity  of  English 
women  would  have  resented  such  a  comedy  as  an  insult. 

Cardinal  Manning  did  not  sit  in  the  stalls,  any  more  than 
the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  did,  before  recording  his 
criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cardinal  had  never  once 
seen  a  play,  a  life-record  in  which  not  even  the  Bishop  of 
Wakefield  is  likely  to  prove  his  match.  The  Cardinal's 
first  and  last  essay  in  dramatic  criticism  was  printed  in 
the  Weekly  Register,  a  paper  begun  fifty  years  ago  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  WUberforce,  which  he  himself 
afterwards  owned,  transferring  it  before  his  death  to  a  lay- 
man whom  he  trusted,  and  who,  after  making  it  a  tidy 
property,  parted  with  it  only  last  week. 

Mes.  William  Vanderbilt,  jun.,  became  perhaps  the 
mistress  of  more  millions  than  any  other  woman  alive 
when  her  own  gpreat  fortune  was  united  with  the  greater 
one  of  her  husband  the  other  week.  But  she  has  been  put 
to  straits — sore  straits  that  would  make  a  text  for  the 
author  of  No.  5,  John  Street — during  her  brief  honeymoon. 
Without  going  from  the  West  to  the  East  in  self-imposed 
renunciation,  she  has  wanted  clothes.  The  "  most  hand- 
some villa  in  Long  Island  "  is  now  a  cinder  ;  and  its 
name,  "  Idle  Hour,"  was  a  strange  satire  on  the  scene  that 
took  place  the  other  night,  when  flight  from  the  flames 
became  literally  a  business  of  life.  The  mistress  of  a 
trotuseau  that  has  taken  columns  of  the  American  press  to 
describe  "  had  no  time  to  dress  before  making  her 
escape  from  the  house,  but  she  obtained  a  supply  of 
clothing  from  the  lodge."  There  were  many  new  sensa- 
tions, no  doubt,  during  the  fire ;  but  the  newest  of  all 
probably  was  that  experienced  by  the  bride  in  getting,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  some  clothes  she  really  wanted. 
No  wonder  she  came  out  to  the  lawn,  took  a  seat,  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  fire  with  equanimity. 


The  Bodgebury  estate  in  Kent,  just  sold  by  Mr.  Philip 
Berestord-Hope,  is  a  place  of  many  memories.  The 
house  was  built  with  red  brick  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  wings  were  added  later.  But  the  late  Mr.  Beres- 
ford-Hope  spent  a  little  fortune  in  re-building  and 
re-decorating  it  after  his  own  heart,  till — if  the  truth 
be  told— it  partook  somewhat  of  that  "  Batavian  grace  " 


which  Lord  Beaconsfield  attributed  to  Bedgebury's  pos- 
sessor. In  that  house  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  passed  many 
happy  years,  deciding  the  "  line "  of  the  Saturday,  and 
discussing  the  politics  of  Church  and  State  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Salisbury— a  discussion  salted,  you 
may  be  sure,  with  allusions  to  Ijord  Beaconsfield  of  a  not 
very  complimentary  kind.  There,  too,  did  he  receive  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  little  suspecting  what  a 
position  he  was  to  hold  in  the  hereafter,  when — as 
Mr.  Balfour  has  told  us,  not  without  a  hint  of  the  old 
family  feud— "Lord  Beaconsfield  is  dead."  There  are 
other  words  of  Mr.  Balfour's  perhaps  not  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  traditions  of  Bedgebury.  Some  people 
express  surprise  at  the  sympathetic  attitude  whicn  Mr. 
Bdfour,  with  his  own  well-known  mental  history,  employs 
towards  the  High  Church  party.  The  sale  of  Bedgebury 
may  serve  to  remind  them  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  nephew, 
not  of  Lord  Salisbury  only,  but  also  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  J. 
Beresford-Hope. 

The  plans  for  the  new  War  Office  in  Whitehall  by  Mr. 
Young,  for  the  new  Local  Government  Board  Office  in  Par- 
liament-street by  Mr.  Brydon,  for  the  new  College  of  Science 
at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  have  all  been 
deposited  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  may  know 
that  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford-Hope  is  no  more  by  the  mere  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  extended  debate  about  them.  He 
was  all  for  (Jothic,  and  was,  besides,  ever  keen  for  a  tUt  in 
the  battle  of  the  styles.  The  architecture  of  London  is  a 
subject  on  which  men  who  feel  at  all  feel  keenly.  They 
differ,  and  do  not  agree  to  differ.  Pugin  denied  that  a  man 
could  pray  devoutly  in  any  but  a  Gothic  church,  and  the 
extravagance  is  characteristic  of  the  various  schools  of 
combatants.  The  subject  is  one  that  should  not,  on  any 
grounds,  be  confined  to  experts.  Where  is  the  man  in  the 
street  in  his  right  place  if  not  in  such  a  discussion  ?  It  is 
the  man  in  the  street  who  has  comradeship  with  the 
buildings  in  the  street,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
the  choice  of  his  friends. 


How  far  the  plans  for  these  great  new  offices  will  meet 
with  public  approval  has  yet  to  be  seen.  Of  those  for 
Parliament  -  street  and  Whitehall,  one  may  express  a 
reluctant  doubt.  Immense  are  the  difficulties  of  the 
designers.  They  cannot,  like  the  church  builders,  fall 
back  on  their  fathers — they  cannot  merely  revive.  The 
conditions  of  time  and  place  are  binding.  Gigantic  blocks 
of  buildings  to  be  lighted  in  a  land  of  darkness  present 
problems  which  Michael  Angelo  might  have  refused  to 
face. 


Our  architects,  having  been  restorers  and  reproducers 
for  so  long,  are  little  equal  to  the  strain  made  upon  them 
as  originators.  For  years  past  one  of  their  own  number, 
one  whose  personality  permits  him  to  be  a  chartered 
libertine  of  the  tongue,  and  to  tell  home-truths  without 
offence— Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.E.A.— has  been  saying 
this  thing:  the  principle  of  iteration  is  fatal  to  architec- 
ture. Soldiers,  he  says,  if  they  were  like  architects,  would 
still  go  out  to  fight  in  armour  and  with  bows  and  arrows. 
In  his  optimistic  moods  he  presses  for  the  formation  of  a  style 
of  architecture  in  England  that  will  express  the  modern 
movements  and  aspirations— the  greater  considerateness 
and  benevolence  of  the  days  that  now  are.  But  the  build- 
ing that  is  thus  expressive  is  not  to  be  built  in  a  day. 
Mr.  Aitchison  himself  admits  that  the  evolution  must  be 
slow.  It  must  also  be  tentative ;  and  you  cannot  play  the 
experimentalist  with  enormous  public  works.  They  can  be 
neither  wholly  reproductions,  therefore,  nor  yet  even  largely 
creations.  They  are  mongrels  among  the  world's  build- 
ings, a  bit  borrowed  here  and  a  bit  there.  That  is  not 
very  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  inevitable  expres- 
sion of  a  time  of  great  mental  and  spiritual  transition. 
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No.  1,053, 


I  HAD  entered  a  little  new  shop  near  Holbom  to  buy  an 
Evening  Standard.  A  brisk,  sweet  voice  forestalled  me: 
"  A  Family  Serald  Supplement,  please  !  "  I  stood  aside  and 
looked  at  the  girl.  She  was  about  twenty-two.  H  er  neat 
green  cloth  cape,  the  quiet  set  of  her  hat,  her  well-kept 
gloves,  and  her  generally  happy  air  proclaimed  her  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  well-going  suburban  home.  Placing 
the  Supplement  in  her  small  leather  bag,  she  flicked  out  of 
the  door  and  ran  to  overtake  a  King's  Cross  'bus.  I 
decided  that  she  lived  in  Barnsbury. 

"  I  suppose  the  Supplement  is  as  popular  as  ever  ?  "  I 
said,  vaguely  interested  in  the  purchase. 

"Oh,  yes;  the  Supplement  never  changes.  It's  an  old 
standard,  and  the  better  sort  of  people  stick  to  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  better  sort  of  people  ?  " 

"Oh,  quiet,  better  sort  of  people — you  know.  Like 
that  young  lady.  Do  you  think  she'd  buy  one  of  these?  " — 
and  the  newsvendor  waved  his  hand  down  a  long  line 
of  penny  novelettes,  in  coloured  covers,  adorned  with 
pictures  of  willowy  heroines  and  impossible  drawing-room 
tragedies.  "  Oh,  no ;  the  Supplement  is  class,  and  the 
people  who  buy  it  wouldn't  be  seen  reading  some  of 
these  things  with  pictures  in  them.  What  they  like  is  a 
quiet  love-story — you  know — refined." 

"  Do  they  read  the  Supplement  every  week  ?  " 
_  "  Yes.     That  young  lady  never  misses  it.     You  see,  it's  a 
nice  story  to  have  lying  about  the  home ;  anyone  can  read 
it.     It's  respectable,  you  know." 

I  bought  a  Family  Herald  Supplement.  The  story  it 
contained  bears  the  number  1,053,  indicating  that  the 
Supplement  is  in  its  twenty-first  year  of  publication.  A 
small  wood-block  showing  Britannia  seated  on  a  lion, 
holding  a  trident,  with  a  ship  sailing  by,  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  the  Supplement  is  one  penny.  And 
below  the  title  appears  evermore  the  following  proposition  : 

IF  A  TENTH  PAET  OF  THE  FELICITIES   THAT  ARE   ENJOYED   IN 

THE    BEGION    OF     IMAGINATION    COULD    BE   IMPORTED 

INTO    REGIONS     TEKRESTEIAL,    WHAT    A    DK- 

LIGHTFUL    THING   IT  WOULD    BE    TO 

AWAKE    EACH    MORNING  TO 

SEE   SUCH  A  WORLD 

ONCE  more! 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  legend  has 
always  dominated  the  first  page  of  the  Family  Herald 
Supplement.  It  is  a  clever  legend.  It  is  too  long  to  tire  : 
it  might  appear  for  ever  and  ever  as  a  triangular  adorn- 
ment in  type.  But  when,  in  a  mood,  it  is  read,  how 
perfectly  it  must  please  !  It  is  the  sublimated  essence  of 
the  mild  suburban  revolt  against  the  dulness  of  life.  It  is 
Bamsbury's  sigh  translated. 

Did  I  read  the  story?  Every  word  of  it.  The  hero, 
Charles  Dysart,  picks  up  a  letter  written  by  Bertha  Vin- 
troUes,  a  much-talked-of  beauty,  to  whom  he  is  shortly  to 
be  introduced.  Therein  he  learns  that  Miss  VintroUes  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him  and  his  fortune ;  and, 
reading  it,  he  soliloquises  : 

What  does  she  mean  ?  That  she  intends  to  marry  him 
because  he  is  "  gilded  "  to  the  tune  of  twelve  thousand  a 
year  ?  That  she  intends  to  find  a  refuge  in  his  arms  from 
her  mother  and  her  dressmaker  because  she  wiU  meet  him 
next  month  and  is  a  beauty  ?  Well,  he  has  a  prophetic 
feeling  that  Miss  VintroUes  will  find  then  that  she  has 
scarcely  waited  long  enough  to  coimt  her  chickens  I 

And  so  we  are  deliciously  behind  the  seen  es  when  Dysart 
and  Miss  VintroUes  meet  in  "  a  large,  richly-furnished  draw- 
ing room  in  which  is  a  crowd  of  people."  Dysart's  surprise 
and  feeling  of  chagrin  when  Bertha,  after  all,  makes  no 
immediate  assault  on  his  heart ;  her  provocative  attentions 
to  the  detrimental  young  Chudleigh,  and  his  to  the  worldly 
Effie.Olitheroe  ;  Mrs.   Vintrolles's  dismay  as  she  watches 


these  mis-sorted  couples — such  is  the  woof  of  the  story. 
"  Daughters  are  the  bane  of  a  mother's  existence  !  "  says 
Mrs.  VintroUes — ^a  most  effective  speech  when  read  aloud  in 
Barnsbury.  But,  as  Bertha  says,  "  Never  mind,  mamma  ; 
I  promised  I'd  marry  him,  and  I  wiU  !  Don't  be  frightened. 
Only  I  don't  feel  in  a  hurry  about  it.  Let  me  go  my  own 
way,  and  you'U  see  it  wiU  be  the  better  in  the  end."  Note 
the  absolutely  unheightened,  unsophisticated,  Monday-in- 
the-suburbs  quality  of  the  dialogue.  That  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Family  Herald  Supplement  style.  The  talk 
echoes  the  Barnsbury  tea-table,  and  never  soars  higher 
than  the  persiflage  of  a  dance  in  the  Holbom  Town 
Hall.  The  author's  business  is  to  moderately  heighten  the 
setting  of  life,  and  distribute  wealth,  beauty,  leisure,  and 
melodious  surnames — but  there  the  embeUishment  must 
end.  The  mirror  must  enhance  Barnsbury,  but  Barns- 
bury must  see  itself  in  the  mirror.  A  Kttle  flattery, 
even  in  speech,  of  course !  Barnsbury  knows  French — 
"Oh,  yes,  a  little,  you  know,  only  I'm  forgetting  it  aU 
— au  contraire  ?  Oh,  yes,  that's  on  the  contrary — don't 
you  see  ?  " 

She  snubs  Tom,  too,  in  his  surprise,  at  the  first  going 
off;  not  that  this  has  never  happened  before — -for,  a«  con- 
traire, it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

As  to  aUusion.  It  must  be  very  simple.  When  Miss 
VintroUes  speaks  of  a  heavy  brass  kettle  which  she  has 
just  hawked  round  a  bazaar  on  her  arm  as  an  "  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  "  she  is  understood. 

As  to  conduct.  The  chaperone  must  win  in  the  end, 
but  meanwhUe  she  may  be  put  to  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion. 


Mr.   Pinero  as  a  Serious 
Dramatist. 

It  is  clear  from  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex  "  that  Mr.  Pinero 
has  not  advanced  since  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt."  In 
the  latter  play  there  were  indications,  as  in  "  Trelawny  of 
the  Wells,"  and  (ever  so  slight)  in  "  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  of  a  seriousness  which  sharply  differentiated 
him  from  the  playwrights  of  the  hour.  He,  at  any  rate, 
had  recognised  that  the  art  of  drama  was  a  branch  of  the 
art  of  Uterature,  governed  by  the  same  canons,  and  subject 
to  the  same  tests,  as  poetry  or  fiction ;  and  that  a  play 
should  be  something  more  than  a  series  of  "situations" 
made  "  telling  "  at  no  matter  what  cost  of  truth  and  artistic 
decency.  It  is  fit,  therefore,  that  his  work,  whether  or  not 
it  faU  short,  should  be  judged  by  the  standards  which  we 
apply  to  aU  other  forms  of  literature,  but  from  which,  by 
a  tacit  understanding,  our  contemporary  drama  is  generaUy 
exempt. 

Now,  with  regard  to  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  the  most 
important  law  of  drama  is  that  the  action  must  spring 
from,  and  move  by  means  of,  character.  Novalis  said : 
"  Character  is  fate."  But  Mr.  Pinero,  in  this  play,  would 
seem  to  say  :  "Accident  is  fate."  The  second  act  could 
not  have  occurred  but  for  the  accident  of  a  society  dame 
being  pressed  for  time  at  a  manicurist's.  The  whole  of 
the  third  act  would  have  been  impossible  if  a  lady's-maid's 
father  had  not  fallen  ill  at  a  particular  moment,  and  if  a 
conversation  in  a  garden  had  not,  by  the  merest  chance, 
been  overheard.  The  final  solution  of  the  problem  is  due 
to  the  pure  accident  of  a  young  man  being  caught  in  the 
act  of  osculation.  What  would  be  said  of  a  novelist  if  he 
employed  such  stale  devices  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
story  ? 

Again,  look  at  the  general  "laying-out"  of  "Lord 
Quex."  Two  acts  are  employed  in  simple  preparation.  It 
is  elaborate  and  clever  preparation,  but  it  is  preparation. 
Not  tiU  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act  does  the  essential 
drama  start ;  and  then  the -whole  play  is  begun  and  ended 
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in  a  Bingle  brilliant  and  eilective  scene.  All  that  happen 
outside  the  one  scene  between  Lord  (iiiex  and  the  mani- 
curist is  either  preparation  or  redundancy.  With  the  third 
act  the  proper  play  finishes.  Mr.  Pinero  has  tied  his  knot 
and  unravelled  it.  But  in  the  fourth  act  he  somewhat 
leisurely  proceeds  to  tie  it  again,  and  in  the  last  breathless, 
scampering  fifteen  minutes  of  the  piece  he  unravels  it 
again,  and,  incredible  though  the  thing  may  seem,  yet 
once  more  ties  and  unravels.  For  all  its  three  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes  of  duration  the  play  is  hurried. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pinero  has  spent  his  powers  upon  one 
scene  and  one  character,  to  the  neglect  of  all  else.  The 
scene  is  that  in  the  third  act  before  referred  to.  And  it  is 
a  good  scene — up  to  a  point.  It  is  genuinely  dramatic 
within  itself,  and  the  characters  are  handled  with  fine 
courage.  There  you  see  them  in  all  their  spiritual  naked- 
ness— the  vulgar,  impulsive,  cattish,  warm-hearted  mani- 
curist, and  the  lordly  reformed  rake  fighting  like  a  dastard 
for  the  happiness  which,  like  a  fool,  he  has  lost.  And 
then — what  happens  ?  Mr.  Pinero  suddenly  grows  afraid 
of  his  own  trutli.  Casting  aside  the  apple  of  Ibsen  into 
which  he  has  bitten  so  deep,  he  makes  a  dart  for  the 
saccharine  of  his  old  Eobertsonian  days  ;  and  brings  down 
the  curtain,  amid  a  hurricane  of  applause,  with  as  rank  a 
bit  of  sentimentality  as  you  will  find  in  "  Sweet  Lavender" 
itself.  The  character  is  Sophy,  the  manicurist,  a  faithful 
and  sincere  portrait,  earnestly  studied,  and  drawn  with  a 
certainty  and  a  dexterity  which  almost,  but  not  quite, 
defy  criticism.  By  the  side  of  Sophy  the  other  characters 
are  shadows,  or,  at  best,  conventional  types  of  stageland. 
The  delicate  fresh  realism  which  has  gone  to  the  making 
of  her  shows  up  only  too  painfully  the  obscure  unreality 
of  her  surroundings.  For,  after  ail,  "  Lord  Quex,"  with 
the  exception  of  Sophy,  is  realistic  chiefly  in  its  super- 
ficialities— in  the  outward  apparatus  of  luxurious  veri- 
similitude upon  which  Mr.  Pinero,  in  his  capacity  of 
stage-manager,  so  strenuously  insists.  In  proof  of  this 
you  have  only  to  examine  the  two  root-stems,  as  it  were, 
of  the  play  :  the  affection  of  foster-sisters,  one  base-born, 
the  other  aristocratic  ;  and  the  reformation  of  a  raid 
through  the  imconscious  agency  of  a  pure  young  girl — 
have  not  these  affairs  been  a  mainstay  of  melodrama  for 
fifty  years  ? 

Eemains  the  dialogue.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  good, 
but  too  "  smart."  Sophy  is  made  to  say  :  "The  Duchess 
looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  she  were  an  angel  spending 
a  Saturday  to  Monday  here  below."  Eather  clever,  no 
doubt ;  but  Mr.  Pinero  well  knows  that  Sophy  never  said 
such  a  thing. 


Correspondence. 

The    Invaluable    Capital. 

Sir, — I  note  a  misprint  on  p.  29  of  the  new  Omar,  the 
strangely  anonymous  Omen- : 

That  sallow  cheek  of  hers  to'  incarnadine. 
And  in  the  equivalent  line  on  p.  71: 

That  yellow  Cheek  of  her's  to  incarnadine. 

Such  elementary  faults  are  to  be  pardoned  in  the  case  of 
genius  ;  in  the  case  of  printer's  man  qud  printer's  man 
there  is  no  excuse  for  them.  If  it  is  that  the  lover  of 
FitzGerald  will  have  his  misplaced  apostrophes  and  all — 
why,  let  us  have  literature  spelt  with  two  fs  in  our  Steven- 
son, with  all  the  rest  of  E.  L.  S.'s  little  weaknesses. 
Speaking  of  FitzGerald,  have  many  of  his  Eeaders  con- 
sidered to  what  a  Degree  the  Success  of  his  Version  . 
delightful  though  it  be,  is  Due  to  his  Employment  of 
Capital  Letters?  Literature  now,  to  its  great  Hurt,  it 
may  be,  appeals  now  little  to  the  Ear,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Eye;  and  whether  this  be  because  Eeading  Aloud  is  a 
Zost  Art,  as  our  Elders  would  have  ;  or  that  our  Taste  is  so 


far  bittered  that  it  will  not  suffer  this  Art  in  patience ; 
which  yet  so  far  subsists  as  tu  make  a  natural  Delivery  the 
Earest  of  Things :  however  this  be,  it  is  often  seen  that 
Poetry  is  most  admired  which  in  Sound  is  indeed  Un- 
musical, and  Prose  which  has  no  natural  Nuance ;  for  the 
reason  that  they  charm  the  Understanding  by  instantly 
Impressing  the  Visual  Sense,  in  such  Manner  that  the 
Mind  has  no  Need  to  go  searching  about  tu  apprehend  the 
Meaning.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  Explanation  of  the 
Continued  Admiration  of  Many  for  the  Poems  of  such 
Writers  as  Pope  and  Addison,  which  many  others  count 
as  poor  Stuff:  but  by  the  Fact  that  all  the  Nouns  are 
pointed  out  with  such  Clearness  to  the  Eye,  such  work 
will  impress  the  Sluggish  Mind  far  more  keenly  and 
vividly  than  Work  which  does  not  so  Solicit  the  Eye; 
and  thus  there  are  Persons  of  feeble  Wits  who  reckon  the 
Literature  of  the  Last  Century  far  superior  to  that  of  thia  : 
as  a  Woman  will  consider  another  Woman's  Letter  to  be 
far  the  superior  of  a  Man's,  as  it  is  so  Emphasized,  by 
Italics  and  Extravagant  Words,  as  to  penetrate  the  mind 
Instantly  :  And  with  Literature  it  is  far  other  than  with 
Jewels,  for  the  Generality  rate  most  Highly  that  which  is 
Comprehended  with  Least  Pain. 

This  Printing  of  Words  by  means  of  Capital  Letters 
will  also  give  a  Passage  a  Balance  and  Ehythm  which  do 
not  by  Right  belong  to  it ;  each  Capital  giving  the  Mind 
a  little  Pause :  So  that  I  have  seen  Passages  highly 
Applauded  by  famous  Critics,  which  stripped  of  their 
Nobihty  of  Capitals  had  fallen  into  the  most  vulgar 
Journalese ;  no  more,  compared  with  their  former  State, 
than  is  a  member  of  society  compared  with  a  member  of 
Society. 

As  a  Case  in  Point,  consider  the  following  Quatrain, 
done  almost  faithfully  into  English  from  Omar  : 


Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  wine, 
Tliis  amber  face  make  like  a  ruby  shine, 

And  when  I  die  with  wine  my  body  wash, 
My  coffin  wattle  of  the  roots  of  vine. 

II. 

Stay  me  with  Flagons  I     Comfort  me  with  Wine ! 
This  Amber  Face  make  like  a  Ruby  shine ! 

And  when  I  die  with  Wine  my  IBody  wash, 
My  Coffin  wattle  of  the  Roots  of  Vine  ! 

-I  am,  &c.,  A.  Beknabd  Miaix. 


The   Roaring   Moon. 

Sir, — I  am  delighted.  I  have  brought  down,  with 
quite  a  little  shout,  an  avalanche,  and  I  am  not  crushed — 
not  even  though  Mr.  Eyre  Hussey  has  apparently  never 
seen  a  tossing  boat,  moored  in  a  current,  with  the  water 
washing  its  prow.  Tennyson  might  have  said  month,  but 
he  didn't.  He  said  "moon,"  and  "moon"  has  a  double 
significance,  like  a  tree  and  its  shadow.  No  doubt,  to  the 
many,  a  tree  shadow  suggests  nothing  but  a  measurable 
form.  They  can't  conceive  it  extending  beyond  the  reach 
of  anything  but  the  imagination  {atiglice,  lunacy).  I 
have  tried  to  follow  up  the  extended  shadow  whither- 
soever it  led,  like  "the  stretched  metre  of  an  antique 
song."  That's  all,  upon  my  word.  I  am  quite  elated 
over  the  result — the  hands  up:  "Me,  sir,  me!"  to  con- 
strue the  obvious.  But,  believe  me,  I  never  supposed  that 
Tennyson  meant  to  imply  that  the  moon  sat  up  like  a 
colicky  baby  and  roared.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  say  (it 
is  just  an  opinion,  but  hard  of  refutation)  that  he  womd 
not  have  used  the  word  in  its  secondary,  only  to  imply  its 
primary,  meaning,  save  deliberately,  and  with  the  intention 
to  justify  his  reader  in  the  imaginative  quest.  Whither 
that  goes,  or  how  it  is  conducted,  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment. Evidently,  here  is  one  discredited,  but  imrepentant, 
explorer,  in  the  author  of  "  Stepping-tones." — I  am,  &c., 

Winchester.  Beenabd  Capes. 
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Halkais  in  English. 

Our  Prize  Competitions. 

RESULT  OF  No.  27. 

Last  week  we  aeked  for  Haikais,  first  explaining  that  a  Haikai  is 
a  Japanese  form  of  verse  consisting  of  three  unrhymed  lines  of  five, 
seven,  and  five  syllables  respectively,  or  seventeen  syllables  in  all. 
We  then  quoted  a  few  specimens  to  ehow  the  nature  of  a  Haikai, 
which  is  light  and  fresh,  a  swift  fugitive  impression  more  often 
than  not  ending  with  a  surprise.  As  a  result  nearly  two  hundred 
original  examples  lie  before  us  (for  many  competitors  have  sent  in 
several  attempts),  the  best  of  which  is  this,  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Hansard, 
6,  Coropton-terrace,  Eastbourne,  to  whom  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  has 
been  Eent : 

The  west  wind  whispered, 

And  touched  the  eyelids  of  spring  : 

Her  eyes.  Primroses. 

Spring  is  the  favourite  subject  with  our  experimentalists,  but  one 
or  two  are  humorous.  V.  A.  F.  (Kensington),  for  example,  adapts 
Voiture  on  the  rondeau,  aud  writes  thus  : 

[First]  five  syllables  ; 

Then  seven  ;  then  five  again  ; 

Behold  a  Haikai. 

While  from  E.  S.  (Ely)  comes  this  pleasant  trifle  : 

Through  Haikais  many 
You  seek  for  a  poetess — 
Lo,  here's  my  coupon. 

There  is  also  some  elaborate  satire  from  E.  H.  (Ledbury),  which  we 
would  quote  but  for  the  fact  that  its  force  depends  upon  spelling 
Haikai  "  Haiwai." 
Here  is  a  selection  of  examples  : 


A  star  fell  nigh  me, 

I  saw  it  in  the  woodland — 

Lo,  'twas  a  primrose ! 

Her  eyes  are  the  dove's, 

Her  black  locks  are  the  raven's. 

But  her  heart  is  mine. 

A  light  rustling  stir 

In  the  f uU-foliaged  tree — 

Aha,  the  squirrel ! 


[J.  H.,  Oxford.] 


[T.  C,  !Buxted.] 


[I.  S.,  Brighton.] 


I  listen  at  dusk, 

To  the  wind  in  the  poplars  ; 

And  dream  of  the  sea. 


[L.M.L.,  Stafford.] 

At  last !  a  footstep, 

A  cry,  eyes  dim  and  laughing  ! 

At  last,  my  sweetest  I 

[W.  G.  F.,  Fowey.] 

A  cloud  of  whiteness 
Against  the  sky  deeply  blue, 
Stands  the  wild  cherry. 

[M.  J.  S.,  Bournemouth.] 

Answers  received  also  from  :  A.  C,  Lee ;  E.  Q.  B ,  Lissadell 
A.  T ,  Scarborough  ;  H  P.  B.,  Glasgow  ;  A.  F.,  Sutton  ;  L.  L.,  Ryde 
S.  E.  A.,  Sheffield  ;  W.  L ,  London ;  D.  B.  H ,  Uxbridge  ;  B.  B 
Handsworth  ;  E.  M.  C,  London  ;  K.  J.,  London  ;  T.  B.  D.,  Bridg 
water  ;  S.  E.  G.,  Bridlington  Quay  ;  0.  L.,  London  ;  G.  E.  M.,  Lon 
don  ;  G.  K.,  Clevedon  ;  W.  ff.  S.,  Ash ;  T.  E.  J.,  Ipswich  ;  C.  C. 
Southsea  ;  A.  M.  C,  Bristol  ;  S.  B.,  Chertsey  ;  A.  S.,  Cambridge 
A.  H.  W.,  London  ;  G.  B.,  London  ;  E.  W.  M.,  Londoa  ;  N.  H.,  Lon 
don  ;  J.  E.  G.,  Bath ;  L.  B..  Forest  Gate  ;  C.  B.  F.,  Bagshot ;  F.  S.  C. 
Bristol  ;  0.  L.,  Twickenham  ;  W.  A.  B.,  London  ;  J.  S.  L.,  New 
caHle-on-Tyne  ;  C.  J.  T.,  Tiverton  ;  E.  C.  M.  D,  Creditou  ;  T.  V.  N 
South  Woodford;  E.  M.  C,  London;  A.  H.  K.;  Manchester  ;  S.  H, 
Warwick  ;  A.  B.,  Croydon  ;  F.  S.,  London  ;  B.  G.,  Barnsley  ;  H.  B.  L. 
Liverpool ;  R.  6.,  Belfast ;  J.  D.  A.,  Ealing ;  B.  P.  N.,  London 
A.  H.,  Enfield  ;  A.  V.  M.  M.,  Merrow  ;  A.  G.,  Reigate  ;  E.  G.  F, 
London  ;  M.  L.  M.,  London ;  M.  A.  C,  Cambridge ;  L.  B.,  Scar- 
borough ;  A.  B.  C,  Brighton ;  J.  B.  C,  Northampton  ;  W.  M.  A., 
London  ;  W.  W.  B.,  Birmingham ;  R.  Q.,  London ;  R.  H.,  Aston 
Manor  ;  M.  T.  P.,  Chester  ;  E.  M.  C,  Londoa  ;  W.  H.  S.,  Walsall 
G.  D.,  Balham  ;  C.  H.  F.,  London  ;  E.  G.  H.,  Loudon  ;  A.  C.  A 
London  ;  A.  S.,  Hull  ;  E.  M.  J.,  Saint  Tors  ;  S.  R.  M.,  Glendevon 
A.  M.,  London  ;  T.  L.  H.,  Dolgelley  ;  G.  R.,  London  ;  W.  S.  R, 
Moffat  ;  T.  H.,  Tavistock  ;  E.  S.  W.,  Sheffield  ;  M.  A.  R.,  Wood- 
stock ;  L.  B.,  London ;  M.  P.  F.,  Birmingham  ;  A.  L.,  Streatham 
A.  V.  W.,  Fulham  ;  J.,  London  ;  F.  R.  C,  London  ;  J.  A.  B. 
Edgbaston  ;  R.  J.  F.,  Woodhouse  Lane  ;  J.  W.  G.,  Belfast ;  J.  B,  N., 


York  ;  C.  P.,  Manchester  ;  H.  L.  R.,  Leatherhead  ;  E.  M.  J.,  London  ; 
T.  E,  0.,  Brighton;  C.  L.  F.,  Bath;  J.  W.  F.,  London;  L.  F., 
London  ;  W.  B.  S.,  Wishaw  ;  A.  C,  Blackford  ;  W.,  London  ;  H.  S., 
London  ;  G.  D.,  Attleboro' :  B.  D.,  London  ;  F.  M.,  London. 

Received  also,  but  too  late  to  qualify  :  A.  B.  M.,  Eastbourne ; 
F.  A.,  Leeds  ;  G.,  Oxford. 


Competition  No.  28. 


The  stock  of  worldly  wisdom,  as  expressed  pithily  and  humor- 
ously in  proverbs,  is  too  small.  We  ask  our  contributors  to  try  to 
add  to  it,  and  we  give  them  as  models  the  following  translated  saws 
from  Don  Quixote,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  proceeding  from 
Sanoho  Panza : 

He  whose  father  is  judge  goes  safe  to  trial. 

There  is  no  friend  for  a  friend. 

You  cannot  catch  trout  with  dry  breeches. 

There  are  only  two  families  in  the  world — the  Haves  and  the 
Have-nots. 

Whether  the  pitcher  strike  the  stone  or  the  stone  the  pitcher, 
the  pitcher  suffers. 

Under  my  cloak  I  kill  (or  command)  the  king. 

All  sorrows  are  bearable  if  there  is  bread. 

There  is  no  book  so  bad  but  that  it  contains  sjmething  good. 

Everyone  is  as  God  made  him,  and  very  often  worse. 
We  do  not  ask  for  our  competitors'  wisdom  to  be  expressed 
exactly  in  Saneho  Panza's  formula; :  but  it  must  have  a  kindred 
homeliness  of  manner.  Most  thinking  persons  have  one  or  two  pet 
pieces  of  counsel  which  experience  has  taught  them  ;  it  is  these 
which  we  desire  to  extract  and  put  on  record  ;  but  so  long  as  the 
phrasing  is  original  we  do  not  mind  if  the  thought  is  not.  To  the 
author  of  the  best  proverb  sent  us  a  prize  of  a  guinea  will  be  given. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  April  18.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  column  of  p.  417,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  April   13. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Saunders  (T.  B.),  The  Quest  of  Faith (Black)    7/6 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Wilkinson  ("S.),  From  Cromwell  to  Wellington (Lawrence &  BuUen)  10/6 

Botsford  (S.  W.),  A  History  of  Greece  for  Schools  and  Academies 

(Macmillan)  net    6/6 

Kirby  (T.  F.),  Wykeham's  Register.    Vol.  It (Simpkin) 

Memoirs  of  Serge  int  Bourgogne  (1812-1813) (Heinemann) 

Carter  (A.  T.),  Onilines  of  English  Lesal  Hiswry    (Butterworth) 

Foulfce  ( W.  D.),  Slav  or  Saxon  :  a  Study  of  thg  Growth  and  Tendencies  of 

Ru88ian  Civil  sation (Putnam's  Sons) 

Lynch  (H,),  The  Autobiography  of  a  Child  (Blackwood)     6/0 

Publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society :  Letters  and  Papers  Relating 

to  the  First  Dutch  War    ..(Navy  Records  Societ.y) 

Footprints :  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Alexander  Hay^    By  His  Widow 

(Stock) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 
Muir  (Sir  W.),  The  Caliihate :  Its  Rise,  Decline,  and  Fall.    3rd  Edition 

(Smith,  Elder) 

Houghton  (Rev.  S.),  A  Minaal  of  Optics  (Cassell)    2/6 

Raskin  (J.),  The  Natura  of  the  Gjthio:   A  Ctiapter  from  the  Stones   of 

Venice (All™)  net    1/0 

The  Works  of  Shakespeire  C'Eversley"  editim)  (ilacmillan)    5/0 

Boldrewood  (R.),  My  Run  Home  ;  and  Old  Melbourne  Memories 

(Macmillan)  each    3/6 
The  Little  Flowers  of  Sain'.  Prvncis (Kegan  Paul)  net    O.'O 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Dickinson  (H.  R.),  Sentimental  and  Absurd  Rhymes    (Denny) 

Maitlaud  (E.  F.),  The  Etchingham  Letters    (Smith,  Elder)    6/0 

Frothingham  (E.),  Poems  of  Torese    (Putnam's  Sons) 

Drummond  (\V.  H.),  Phil-o-rum's  Canoe  and  Madeleine  Verchtros 

(Putnam's  Sens) 
Bottomley  (G.),  Poems  at  White  Nights , (Unicorn  Pre£s)  net    2/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Younghusband  (Major  C.  J.),  The  Philippines  and  Round  About 

(Macmillan)  net    8/8 
("Isratel")  Ivory,  Apes,  and  Peacocks  (Unicorn  Press)  net    5/0 

EDUCATIOMAL. 

Cotterlll(H.  B.),  Iiihigenie  Auf  Tauris (Macmillan)  3/0 

Maclonild  (R.  E'.),  A  School  Arithmetic (MacmilLm)  2/8 

Gregor,y  (R.  A.),  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry   (Macmillan)  I/d 

Adie  (K.  H.),  Introduction  lo  the  Carbon  Compounds (Olive)  2/8 
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MISCBLL\NEOaS. 

Dearinerd'O.The  PftDon'K  H'lniljook   (RichnnU)    3/0 

British  MuAoum:    A  Oiiido  to  the  MaouiioriptH.  AutOKrapIiM.  Ac.»  and  a 

(iuido  to  the  Kxhibitioo  Gallerie« (By  Order  of  tho  TniMleoi)  each    0/0 

Allbutt  (T.  0.),  A  Syntem  of  Uediolae (Macmilliiii)  not  25/0 

Voblen  (T.),  The  Theory  of  the  LeUure  Glass  (Macmillnn)  net    7/0 

Momorial  ('ataloj^ue  of  the  ItamH  Kxbibition (Uodfio  &  Go.)  42/0 

Levy  (J.  II.),  The  Necessity  for  Griminal  Appeal  as  Illoatratea  by  the 

Maybrick  Case (KiUR  &  Son)  net  10,8 

•j^*  Ntv>  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 
Announcements. 

We  attributed  last  week  tho  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
chapter  on  "  The  Naturo  of  Gothic,"  from  Stones  of  Venice,  to 
Messrs.  Longmans.  This  was  an  error.  The  publisher  is  Mr. 
George  Allen.  The  pamphlet,  which  has  Mr.  Morris's  intro- 
duction, written  for  the  Kelmscott  Edition,  prefixed,  is  a  very 
interesting  one 

MEasiLS.  Metuuen  will  publish  io  a  few  days  Rose  a  Uhar- 
litte,  by  Marshall  Saunders,  a  romantic  story  of  Acadie. 

Mr.  Henuy  Frowde  announces  that  tho  first  volumes  of 
the  British  Anthologies,  edited  by  Prof.  Edward  Arber,  will  be 
ready  early  next  month.  These  are  the  volumes  including  the 
poems  of  Shakespeare,  Jousou,  and  Milton,  and  their  con- 
temporaries. This  is  claimed  by  the  editor  to  bo  the  first 
adequate  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  towards  an  historical 
national  anthology  at  popular  prices,  and  the  series  will  con- 
tain about  2,oOO  entire  poems  and  songs,  by  some  300  poets. 

Messrs.  Jaurold  &  Soxs  announce  for  publication,  on  April 
15,  a  new  novel  entitled  The  Prodiyal's  brother,  by  Mr.  John 
Mackie. 

Messrs.  Macmill.-vn  will  publish  immediately  the  popular 
edition  of  Mr.  Bodley's  France.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
new  preface  reviewing  tho  course  of  events  in  France  since  the 
first  appearance  of  the  work  last  year.  The  new  preface  will 
also  be  published  separately  in  a  form  to  permit  of  it  being 
bound  with  the  editions  of  1898. 

Sir  Wemyss  Eeid's  Life  of  Mr.  Oladstone,  with  contributions 
by  F.  W.  Hirst,  Canon  MacCoU,  Rev.  W.  Tuck  well,  G.  W.  E. 
Russell,  Henry  W.  Lucy,  Arthur  J.  Butler,  and  Alfred  F. 
Robbins,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  oa  April  18. 

SMITH,  ELDER^&  CO'S^NEW  BOOKS. 

Just  Pabliahed.    Grown  Svo,  Gu. 

THE   ETCHINGHAM    LETTERS. 

By  Mn.  FULLER  MAITLA.ND, 

Author  of  "Pages  from  the  DayBook  of  Bethia  Hardacro,"  &c. ;  and 

Sir  FREDEBIOK  POLLOCK:,  Bart 


NEW     KDITION     OP     SIR     WM.     MUIR'8     "OALIPHATB." 

With  Map?.     THIRD  EDITION.    Demy  8vo,  16s. 

The  caliphate  :  Its  RISE,  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

By  Sip  WILLIAM  MUIR,  K.C.M  G.,  LLD.,  &c.. 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Mahomet,"  '•  The  Mamelako  or  Slave  Dynasty,"  &e. 


NEW    SIX-SHILLING     NOVELS. 

I'ublished  last  Wednesday.    With  8  Fall-Page  Illnatrations. 

THE  BLACK  DOUGLAS. 

By  S.  E.  CROCKETT, 

Author  ot  "  Cleg  KoUy,"  "  The  Red  Axe,"  4o. 

G  O  D'S      GREETING. 


By   JOHN   QARRETT   LEIQH.        l./tist  /ittlAhheU. 

A     MODERN      MERCENARY. 

By  K.  and   HE6KETH   PRICHARD  (C.  and  H.  Heron), 

Authora  of  "Tammer'a  Duel,"  &c. 

SPECTATOR,~'*'Vho  plot  is  ire&h,  the  intriguo  insrenious,  the  portraitux* 

vivi<l,  and  tho  treatment  unhackneyed Altogether  this  is  a  tierce  and  vivid 

ronianoe." 

ATHENJ^UM.-—"  A  well-written  and  lively  romance." 

SATUIIDAY  ItEVIEW.—'*  A  very  good  story,  full  of  thrilling  adventure, 
and  containing  some  smart  dialogue." 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S 

LIST. 
A   HISTORY  of  FRENCH   ART,    1100- 

1890.  By  ROSa  O.  KIMGSLBr,  Offlcier  de  riiutraatlon  PobUqnc. 
»»o,  12«.  6d.  net,  _  _        _ 

INQUIRIES  concerning  the  TACTICS  of 

the  FUTl'RK.  Fourth  Kdition,  ISM,  of  the  "Two  llrimlcs."  By 
FIIITK  HOENIU.  With  1  Sketch  in  the  Teit  aiil  i  Sketch-UAp*. 
Translated  by  Captain  U.  M.  BOWER,  3rd  Battalion  the  York  Hid 
Lancaster  Regiment.    With  1  additional  lisps.    8ro,  16*.  net. 

MYTH,   RITUAL,  and   RELIGION.     By 

ANDIIKW  I.ANU.  New  lOdition,  Revised  and  Remittor  iMus  in  Uu> 
SILVER  LIBRARY.    8  vols  ,  crown  8vo,  7». 

•«•  Tht  urirjinal  edition  nf  "  Mtth,  Bilutl,  and  BeltQion,"  ptMUhsd  i* 
1887,  has  long  been  nut  of  print.  In  reviting  tht  Inok  Mr.  Li»o  hat  broinkt 
it  into  line  icitk  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  uoond  part  qf  hie  "Making  of 
Religion"  (1898),  and  has  excised  certain  postages  which,  cts  the  book /ret 
appeared,  were  tnconeistent  with  its  main  thesis.  In  some  cases  the  origiwU 
passages  are  retained  in  notes,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  devetopment  o/  the 
author's  opinion. 

SELECTIONS   from    the    SOURCES   of 

ENGLISH  HISTORY:  being  a  Supplement  toTexUBooks  of  English 
Historr.  B.c  86— i.D.  1832.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  CHARLES  W. 
COLBY,  M.A.,  l-h.D.,  Professor  of  Hiatory  in  McQUl  Universiiy.   Crown 

8vo,  68. 

OOLLECIED  EDITION  OP  PROFKeSOR  MAX  MULLER  WORKS. 
TWO  NEW  VOLUMES. 

INDIA :  What  can  it  Teach  us  ?     Crown 

8vo,  58. 

INTRODUCTION   to   the    SCIENCE    of 

RELIGION.  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institatiou  in  1870. 
Crown  8vo,  58.  ^ 

PROBABLE     TALES.      Edited    by    W. 

STEBB[NG.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


Londou  :  SMITH,  ELDEB  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE.      A  Seven  Weeks' 

Story.    By  Mrs.  WILFKID  WARD.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

**  An  exceptionally  clever  novel  of  Kogliah  society  life  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint.  The  book  is  eminently  de»erviug  of  notice,  and  will  probably  be 
widely  read.  It  certainly  toems  with  life  and  interest,  and  on  every  page  of  it 
I>ear»  the  stamp  of  the  thorough  knowledge  of  her  subject  that  the  authoress 
possesses. " — Scotsmo  n. 

"  We  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Ward  for  a  singularly  tnteresting  and  stimulatiog 
novel,  in  which,  thongh  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint  of  the  author  is  never 
concealed,  anything  savouring  of  aggressiveness  or  proselytiam  is  scrupulously 
avoided."— ^ptfc^a^or. 

THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by 

S.  R.  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  REGINALD  L.  POOLK,  ILA.,  Ph.D. 

No.  St.    APRIL,  1899.    Royal  8to.    Price  6 ». 

1. —Articles :  [On  Mfondan  next. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  STATE.    By  F.  VICTOR  DICKINS. 

THE    GUIDl    AND    THEIR    RELATIONS   WITH    FLORENCE.      By  Mica 

ECKESSTEIN.    Part  I. 
ANDREW  MELVILLE   AND   THE   REVOLT  AGAINST  ARISTOTLE   IN 

SCOTLAND.    By  ROBKRT  8.  RAIT. 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  NAVY  FROM  THE  RESTORATION  TO 
THE  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  R.  TANNER.    Part  III.  (continued-. 
2, — Notes  and  Documents.       3. —  Revietes  of   Books,      ^.  —  yotices  of 
.Periodicals.     S.—Litt  of  Recent  Uittorical  Publications, 


THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

No.  388.    APRIL,  18W.    8to.    Price  0». 

[Om  Uondat  n*jet, 
I.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 
II.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  DIAMONDS. 

III.  THE  HISTORY  AND  EFFECTS  OF  VACCINATION. 

IV.  ROMAN  BRirAIN. 

V.  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 
VI.  DISCRETION  AND  PCBLIOITY. 
VII.  A  FLORENTINE  PICTURE-CHRONIOLS. 
VIII.  MADAGASCAR  A  FRENCH  COLONY. 
IX.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  THIRD  DOKE  OF  GRAPTONj 
X.  ASIA  MINOR, 
XI.  FARNELL  AND  HIS  WORK. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  Jc  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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CATALOGUES. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIQN  BOOKS. 
4,  Henrietta  Street,  CoTent  Garden,  30,  South  Frederick  8t., 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


OATAI1OOUE8  poet  tree  on  application. 

FOREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICAL- 
promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 
OATAIiOQCES  on  appUoation. 

DITLAU    *    CO.,    <7,    SOBO    SQUARE. 


AQENCT  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  Ne« 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.O.,  desire  to 
oall  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBI^IC  to  the  excellenl 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  tilling 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLIOATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
FERIUDICALS.-CATALOQnES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &o. 
-KING,  SELL  ft  RAILTON,  Limited,  high^ilass 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gouph  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  £.C.,haTe8peoially.built  Rotary  and  otherfust  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-buili 
Machine*  for  fast  folding  and  covering  6,  16,  24,  or  32-pagf 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commeuci 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  66121.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  London. ' 

AMANUENSIS  (excellent  Readfr)  Desires 
ENGAGEMENT.  Few  hours  daily.— For  paiticulars 
apply  Miss  S.,  Box  292,  Willing's  Advertisement  Offices,  ]25 
Strand.  W.C. 

AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  BVBLBIGH 
NASH  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enables 
him  to  guarautee  every  advantage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.— A  Gentleman, 
experienced  In  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  fi,  Fumival  Street,  Londoo,  E.O. 

RARE  and  OUT -OP -PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
wants.  £4  each  offered  for  the  f)llowing:  Kelmscott  Books. 
Guenevere  ;  Shakespeare  Poems;  KingFlorug  Glittering  Plain  ; 
Laudes  Beatre;  Shepheardes  C;ilendar;  Poems  by  the  Way; 
Biblia  Innoceatium  :  Keynard  the  Foxe.  Herrick.  Report  any 
others.— BAKER'a  GREAT  BOOKSHOP.  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 

BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED, 
—Please  ptate  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  want  to 
Buy  Kipling's  "Soldiers  Three,"  1888,  at  £3.  List  of  Wants 
free.— UoLLAKD  Co..  Book  Merchants,  Birmingham. 


SHORTHAND,  with  TYPE-WRITING.— 
Shorthard  Typist  is  open  for  EVENING  ENGAGE- 
MENT, after  4  p.m.,  as  LITERARY  AMANUENSIS.  Speed 
100-findiog  Machine.— Address  G.  W.  D..  27,  Bui^hley  Road, 
N.W. 

TYPE-WRITING.— Authors'    MS.    or    Cor- 
reepondence  quickly  and  accurately  type-written.    Strict 
Becrecy.— J.  Yol'SU,  Rough  Hey.  Lamack,  near  Blackburn. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi -Copies.— Address,  Misa  £.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS caused  by  Collision,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehiclea 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  Prospectuses  post 
free — Imperial  Accidknt,  Livk  Stock  and  Genkral  Insuk- 
A»CE  Co.,  Ltd.,  17,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  Agents 
wanted. 


ESTABLISHED    IWl. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF    per    CENT.    INTEREST   allowed    on 
DEPOSITS  rei)ayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sum  s 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PDROHASB    A    HOUSE 

rOR   TWO   GUINEAS  PER  MOMTR. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LANU 
roa  rivK  suillinos  per  month. 

TheBIRKBEOf  ALMANACK,  withfuU  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  BAVEN8CR0FT,  Manager. 
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OYAL      LITERARY      FUND. 


The  Ri#rhtHon,  Sir  GEORGE  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart., 

Will  preside  at 

THE    10£»TH    ANNIVERSARY    DINNER, 

AT  THE  WHITEHALL  ROOMS,  8.W., 

On  THURSDAY,  April  20,  at  7  for  7.30^p.m.  precisely. 

STEWARDS. 
Sir  George  AV.  Allen.  K.C.I.E. 
Walter  Armstrong,  ^^q. 
Sir  .John  Banks.  K.C.B.,  M.D.  , 
Edward  L.  Bateman,  Esq..  C.B. 
Edward  Bell,  Esq. 
Bev.  WilUam  Benham,  D.D., 

F.S.A. 
Richard  Bentley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Rev.John  Henry  Bernard.  D  D 
John  Sutherland  Black,  Esq. 
The  Hon.  A  S.  Q.  Canning 
Andrew  Camegie,  Esq. 
Rev.  AlfrclCave,  D.D. 
The     Hon.     Sir     Arthur    M. 

Chan  n  ell. 
Winston  L.  Spencer  Churchill, 

Esq. 
Sir  Ernest  Clarke. 
C.  J.  Clay.  Erq. 
Frederick  Clifford,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Winchester  Clowes,  Esq. 
T.    F.    Dillon     Croher,     Esq., 

The"    Hon.    Sir     Charles    J. 

Darling. 
The  Lord  Davey. 
J.  M.  Dent.  Esq. 
Austin  Dohson,  Esq. 
Sir  Georae  Douglas,  Bart. 
George  H.  Duckworth.  Esq. 
Sir  J.  Whittiker  Ellis,  Bart. 
Arthur  J.Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Sir  William  J.  Farrer. 
The  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 

M.V. 
John  P.  Gassiot.  Esq. 
William  Ellerby  Green,  Esq. 
Arthur  Greir,  Esq. 
T.  Anstey  Guthrie.  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Richard     R.     Holmes,     Etq.. 

M.V.O..  F.S.A. 
Sir  William  Wilson   Hunter, 

K.C.8.I. 
Roy.  Sir  David  Hunter-Blair, 

Bart.,  O.S.B. 
John  k.  Ingram,  Esq  ,  LL.D., 

LittD. 
The      Viscount      Knutsford, 


Harry  W.  L.  Lawson,  Esq. 
Walter  Leaf,  Es  ..Litt.D. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

M.P.,  T'  C.L. 
Sir      Willijm      Lee- Warner, 

K  C.S.I. 
T.  Norton  Longman,  Esq, 
Robert  MacLehose,  Esq. 
Prof.  William  S  M'Cormick. 
Fre<lerick  Macmillan,  Esq. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,    K.O.B  , 

K.O.V.O 
Sir  Samuel    Montagu,    Bart., 

M.P 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Moss. 
John  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Sir  Geoive  Newnes.  Bart 
rhirles  Stuart  Parker,  Esq. 
Gillverr,  Parker,  Esq. 
J.  C,  Parkinson,  Ehq..  D  L. 
Sir     Weetniau      D.     Pearson. 

Bart .  M.  P. 
Henry  P.  Pelham.  Esq..  Presi- 
dent   of     Trinity     College, 

Oxford. 
E.  H.  Pember,  Esq..  Q.C. 
The    Hon.  Sir   Walter   G.   F. 

Phillimore,  Bart,  D.C.L. 
Frank  Pratt- Barlow.  Esq 
George     W.     Prothero,    Esq., 

Litt.D. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Sir  Charles  Seelv,  Birt. 
Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  LittD. 
Reginald  J.  Smith.  Esq.,  Q.C. 
SCApheu  E.  Spring-Rice,  Esq., 

C.B. 
William  Stebbing.  Esq. 
E.  Steinkopif,  Esq. 
B.  Charles  Stephenson.  Esq. 
The  Hon.  Sir  James  Stirling. 
Sir  Richard  Taogye. 
Edward  P.  Tennant,  Esq. 
Henry  Yates  Thompson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton.  Esq. 

CS.I.,  D.C.L. 
ArthurW.Verrall,  EBq.,Litt.D. 
The  Lord  Waudsworth, 
A.  P,  Watt,  Esq. 
G.C.M.G, 

Dinner  Tickets.  One  Guinea.    Gentlemen  willing  to  act  as 
Stewards  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 
A.  LLEWELYN  ROBERTS. 
7.  Adeliihi  Terrace.  W.C.        


ROYAL      HISTORICAL      SOCIE-TY. 
(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
THURSDAY.    APRIL    20th,    6    p.m.,    at    ST.    MARTIN'S 
TOWN  HALL,  Charing  Cross,   the   following  Paper  will  be 
read : — 

'■THE  IRON-SIDES,"  by  Mr,  C.   H.  FIRTH,  M,A. 
HUBERT  HALL,  Director  and  Hon.  Sec, 
115,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  W.C. 

rjNIVBRSITY      of      ABERDEEN. 

ANDERSON    LECTURESHIP    IN    COMPARATIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY   (Obd.  No.  105). 
The  University  Court  will  proceed  early  in  June  to  the  Election 
of  a  LECTURER  on  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Lecturer  will  be  required  to  di.liveran  Honours  Course 
of  not  fewer  than  Filty  Lectures,  extending  over  not  more  than 
six  months. 

The  Lectureship  will  be  tenable  for  five  years,  and  the 
Lecturer  will  be  eligible  for  rt-electioc.  He  will  be  expected 
to  enter  on  his  duties  next  October. 

The  Lecturer  will  receive  the  free  income  of  Dr.  Wflliam 
Anderson's  Bequest,  amounting  at  present  to  about  £S'M  per 
annum. 

Applications,  with  such  testimonials  as  the  candidate  may 
desire  to  offer,  must  be  lodged,  on  or  before  5th  June  ensuing, 
with  RoBKaTWAtKEH.  Esq.,  M. A.,  Secretary  of  the  Court. 

University  cf  Aberdten, 
nth  April.  18W.        

OYAL    BELFAST    ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  present  Head  Matter 
of  the  MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT,  the  HEAD 
MASTERSHIP  of  this  Department  will  be  VACANT  on 
JULY  1.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  post  will  be  £250  pei 
annum,  and  the  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  enter 
on  his  duties  on  September  1. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Skchetart  their 
applications,  witli  statement  of  age  and  coi>ie8  of  testiuioaials. 
on  or  1>efore  Thursday.  April  20. 
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ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE.  Coopers  Hill.  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  foi 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition.  Twelve  Appointment*, 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traflic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 


S' 


T.   BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL   and 

COLLEGE. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  Ist,  1899. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls, 
subject  to  the  colUgiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships 
and  Prizes  of  the  aggregate  value  of  neaily  jElWO  arc  awarded 
annually. 

Special  Classes  for  tlie  London  Univcnity  Examinations  for 
the  F.R.C.S..  and  for  other  higher  examinations. 

There  is  a  lai^e,  thoroughly  well-equipped,  recreation  ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  b^  letter,  to  the 
Wahukn  of  the  College,  St.  Bai'tholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


GRADUATE,  First  Honours  in  English 
Litenit.ire.  gives  LESSONS  bv  C0RREr<PONDENCE  in 
the  LITERATURE  of  ENGLAND.  Highent  references. 
Further  information  on  iipplioiitiuo.— Addrt-ss  "  Litkuatirk." 
care  of  Gould's  Advertising  offices,  54.  New  Oxford  St ,  London. 


OT.    HAUL*S   PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

^1    COLBT  COTTRT.  LONDON.  W.,  will  RE-OPEN  for  the 

SUMMER  TERM.  18!«t,  on  WEDNESDAY.  April  lUth. 
ApplioatioQS  for  Admissiou  to  be  made  to  the  Head  Master. 
Mr.  J.  Bewsher.  M.A-,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  21  Paulines  gained  ^scholan^hIp8 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  19  gained  admls- 
sion  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  350  open  .^cliolarsliips  have  been  ta^en  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

At  the  Apposition,  1898.  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificate.  30  who 
had  Matriculatetl  at  London  University,  and  79  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  Buccesses  had 
received  tht-ir  earlv  education  at  Colet  Court. 

Tuition  Fee,  £2J  a  year  ;  lioard  and  Tuition.  £84  a  year. 


KIGATB      GRAMMAR      SCHOOL 
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In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  present  Head 
Master,  the  HEAD  MASTERSHIP  will  l>ecome  VACANT  in 
September  next  (atter  the  summer  holidays),  and  the  Governors 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  that  office, 
with  copies  of  testimonials  (not  exceeding  three',  on  or  l)efore 
the  l5Lh  day  of  May  next.  The  Head  Master  must  Iw  a 
graduate  of  some  university  in  the  British  Empire.  The  Head 
Master's  house  and  schools  are  of  modem  erection,  the  latter 
providing  accommodation  for  about  120  boys.  The  premises 
include  a  playground  and  Master's  garden. 

The  populationlof  the  borough,  in  which  the  school  is  centrally 
located,  is  about  25,000.  The  Master  will  receive  a  stipend  of 
£150  a  year,  and  a  capitation  fee  of  £;t  on  each  boy,  and  he  will 
be  allowed  to  rtrceive  fifteen  boarders  at  a  charge  of  £45  each, 
exclusive  of  school  fees. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  C,  Athibsoll  Smith, 
Cleik  to  the  Go.emors,  High-street,  Reigate. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPnONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).    Also  a  large  Solection  of 

BOOKS     IN    LEATHER    BINDINGJS 

SUITABLE  FOB 

BIHTHDAY    AND     WEDDINO 
PRESENTS. 


30   to   34,    NBW   OXPOED    STREET; 

241,    Brompton    Road,    S.W.  j    48,    Queen   Victoria 

Street,  E.C,  Losdoh  ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arjade,  Maicohestsi. 

LONDON        LIBRARY, 
ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

PilEOB— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCR  OP  WALES,  K.O. 
Peesidkst-LESLIE   STEPHEN,  Esq. 
Vice-Prksidents— The  RiRlit  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR.  M.P.,  the 
RiRhtRev,  the  LORIJ  BISHKI'of  LONDO.N.  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  Esq.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  II.  LECKY.  M.P. 
D.C.L. 
TaosTEEs-Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DO  PP.  Right  Ho   i. 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Ban.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  o 
R08EEERY.  .     , 

The  Library  contains  about  Ittil.ooo  Volumes  of  Ancient  an 
Modern  Literature,  in  Various  Languages.     8ul>8crintion,  £  I 
A  year  ;  Life-Membership,  according  to  age.     Fifteen  v'olum   » 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.     Readij  i 
Room  Open  from  10  till  half-past  ti.     CATALOGUE,  Fi 
Edition,  2  vols.,  roval  8vo,  price  21s.:  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT.  Secretary  and  Librarian 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


21  April,  1899. 
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MESSES.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON^S  SPRING  LIST. 

'^ROBESPIERRE     AT    THE     LYCEUM. 

'Messrs.   C.    ARTHUR   PEARSON  beg  to  announce  that  they  will 
publish  at  the  end  of  April 

"ROBESPIERR  E," 

hf.ing  the  Novel  founded  on  M.  Victorien  Sardou's  Ploy,  now  being 
performed,  at  the  Lxfceum  Theatre  by  Sir  Henry  Irvinq. 

The  Book  has  been.  Written  by  ANGE  GALBEMAR,  under 
the  supervision  of  M,  SARDOti  himself. 

SARDOU'S    ROBESPIERRE.     Crown  8vo,  6a.  

THE    CYCLOPAEDIA   of    HOME    ARTS.      Kdited   and   compiled   by   Montague   Mahks. 

Crown  4to,  cloth.     With  Handreds  of  Illustrations,  OloJels,  and  Practical  Designs  (incladiDg  many  large  ones,  full  working  size). 

PrioM  7t>  t>d.  nfit. 

Among  the  suli.iects  dealt  with  are;  DRAWING  (Crayon  Portraitnre,  Illustrating,  EtchinR,  Lithoffranhy,  4c.);  PAINTING  (Oil,  Water  Coloars,  Facte],  and 

Distemper,  Miniatures  and   Illumination)  ;   Fbes,  Tapestry,  China,  and  Glass;   MODBLLINO,  WOOU-CABVINO,  PYRORBAVDRK,  and  LBaTUBB  WORK; 

MBTAIj  work  (RepoDsst!,  Uent  Iron,  &c.) ;  Designing  for  the  Art  Trades  (Wall  Papers,  Carpets,  Silks,  Tiles,  Bookbinding,  &c.) ;  UIBCBLLANEOna  (Betouching 

Photographs,  '*  Grangerising,"  Taxidermy,  Restoring  Damaged  China,  Ac.). 

*'  The  Imok  meets  a  want is  well  iind  fiillv  illustrated,  and  will  he  found  of  real  practical  value  in  the  home.*'  -Literature. 

TUNISIA  and  the  MODERN    BARBARY  PIRATES,  ^v'ith  a  Chapter  on  the  Vilayet 

of  Tripoli.      By  HERBBllT  VIVIAN,  M. A.,  Author  of  "  Servia,  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise,"  &o.,  &j.     With  over  70  Illnstrations. 
Demy  8vo,  clotli,  price  15p.  [/»  the  pre tt. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  AMERICA.     By  T.  C.  Porter,  M.A.,  of  Eton  College.     Illustrated  with 

nearly  ;")()  .Sttreoscopic  Views  and  other  DrawingH.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  \0^  fid. 
Jiach  ropy  is  prnvided  irith  a  folding  Stereogrope  to  imable  the  reader  to  obtain  the  full  effect   of  the  riews. 
An  Edition  de  Luxb  is  also  iesued,  limited  to  150  copies,  on  hand-made  piper,  half  bound  in  art  linen.     Price  Sis.  6i1.  net. 

[Intheprett. 

SPINIFEX  and  SAND  :    a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Pioneering  and  Elxploration  in  Western 

Australia.     By  the  Hon.  DAVID  W.  CARNEGIE.     With  lUastrations  by  Emeet  Smythe,  and  from  Pbotographu,  together  with 
4  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  2l8. 
"  His  record  of  its  incidents  and  accidents  has  every  (luality  that  a  narrative  of  this  class  should  possets,  and  its  well.sastained  interest  is  enhanced  by  •  large 
nnmlicr  of  spirited  drawings,  photographs,  and  illustrated  maps."— JDniVj/  Telegraph. 

THE    LAND   of  PIGMIES.      By  Capt.   Guy  Burrows.      Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His 

Mttjebty  the  King  of  the  Bflgians.     With  Introduction  by  H.  M.  STANLEY,  M.P,     Demy  Syo,  cloob,  wich  over  200  Illustraiions, 

price  2Ih. 
**  We  owe  a  debt  of  ^atitmle  to  anthors  like  Caot.  Bnrrows,  who,  while  presenting  us  with  extremely  valuable  information  concemin|<  the  peculiaritiee  of  those 
races,  can  do  so  in  such  a  liicid,  easily  Kra8pc<l.  and  attractive  manner.    The  chapter  on  cannibaJism  is  of  great  interest,  and  exoeilenUy  vritten.    We  recoaunend 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  ethnological  problem«  of  African  races  to  read  ix..*'— Daily  ChronicU. 

T  H  E     NEWEST     FICTIO  N . 

A  MILLIONAIRE'S  DAUGHTER.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  MILLIONAIRE  S  DAUGHTER.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  MILLIONAIRE  S  DAUGHTER.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

By  PERCY  WHITE,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Bailey-Martin,"  &o. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


*' Abounding  in  humour  and  ludicrous  situations.  .  ..Is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  comedies  of  courtship  we  have  read  for  a  long  \\me."— Spectator. 

"  As  epigrammatic  and  witty  as  ai'ythiog  that  has  come  from  the  hand  that 
penned  'Mr.  Bailey-Martin."  "— Outlook. 

"  The  book  is  instinct  with  Ute."—Glaegow  Herald. 

"A  clever  and  amusing  story  racily  told."— WM^erii  Morning  Kewt. 


THE  ARCHDEACON.  Crown  Svo,  63. 
THE  ARCHDEACON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  ARCHDEACON.    Crown  Svo,  63. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  "  The  Baby's  (Jrandmother,"  inc. 

"  A  book  worthy  of  the  author  of  '  Mr.  Smith.' An  excellent  story." 

Standard. 
The  Archdeaoon    is  a  book  to  read  slowly,  to  think  over,  to  enjoy,  and 
above  all,  to  hay."— at.  .fames  e  Gazette. 
"  A  delightful  utory.^^— Liverpool  Post. 

"  A  study  of  character  of  singular  interest,  treated  at  once  with  tenderness 
and  pnwer."— Morning  Advert'ser. 

"  This  excellent  story  never  flags  for  a  single  moment."-  Literarf  World. 


FORTUNE'S   my  FOE.    By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton, 

Author  of  "The  HispanioU  Plate,"  "In  the  Day  of  Adversity,"  4o. 
Crown  Svo,  «8. 

ATHELSTANE  FORD.     By  AUen  Upward,  Author 

(it  "A  Crown  of  Straw,"  "A  Bnde's  Madness."    Crown  Svo,  68. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GIRL.    By  Mrs.  C.  N.  WiUiam- 

80N,  Author  of  "Fortune's  Sport,"  "  A  Woman  in  Grey."  &c.    Crown 
"'°>  "*•  L  Heady  A  prit  26. 

AT    a    WINTER'S    FIRE.     By  Bernard    Capes, 

Author  of  "  The  Lake  of  Wine."    Crown  Svo,  Os.  [7n  the  press. 

CALUNNIES.      By  E.   M.   Davy,   Author   of   "A 

Prince  of  Come,"  ic.    Crown  Svo,  es. 

A    STRANGE     EXECUTOR.       By    Bennett    CoU, 

Author  ol  "  My  Churchwardens,"  ic.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  88. 


THE     NEWEST     FICTION. 


TANDRA.    By  Andrew  Quantock.    Cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THE    GOLDEN   SCEPTRE.     By  G.   H.  ThomhilL 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  fis. 

HANDS   in   the   DARKNESS.      By  Arnold  Gols- 

WORTHY.    Crown  f  vo,  price  Ss.  M. 

SPIES  of  the  WIGHT.     By  Headon  Hill,  Author 

of  "  The  Zjne  of  Fire,"  "  Guilty  Gold,"  4c.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

KNAVES    of   DIAMONDS:  being  Tales  of  Mine 

and  Veld.    By  0<ORGE  GRIFFITH,  Author  of  "Virgin  of  the  Snn.' 
"  Valdar,"  4o.  Illus  rated  by  K.  F.  Shtrie.  Cr.  Svo,  Ss.  «d.  [Second  Edit. 
OVER   .SIXTY  THOUSAND    C0PIE3    OF   THIS    BOOK   HAVE    BEES 
ALREADY  SOLD  IN  AMBBICA. 

DAVID    HARUM.      By  Edward  Noyes   Westcott. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Ps.  • 

A  yeic  Book  of  America*  Humour, 


Cl.   ARTHUR   PEA.RSON  LIMITED,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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NEW   BOOKS   FROM 

OLIPHANT'S    LIST. 


THE  ISttANDS  OF  THE  FIKTH  OF  FORTH. 

EMERALDS   CHASED  in  GOLD; 

or.  The  Islands  of  the  Forth.  Th«ir  Story.  Anoieot  and 
Modem.  By  JOHN  DICKSON.  F.S.A.Scot..  Author  of 
"  Kuioed  OaatleB  of  Midlothian."  With  numerous  IlluB- 
trations.     Uemy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  69. 


AMONG  the  WILD  NGONI.   Being 

some  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  LivioRstonia  MiPBioo 
in  British  Central  Africa.  Bv  W.  A.  ELMSLIE,  M.B.. 
CM.,  Medical  Missionarv.  With  an  Introduction  by 
LORD  OVERTUUN.  Cloth  extra,  price  as.  tJi.,  with 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


'By  Dr.  HILLIS,  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 

PORETOKENS  of  IMMORTALITY 

studies  "for  the  Hour  wh«D  the  Immortal  Hope  bumii 
low  in  the  Heart."  Bj  NEWELL  DWIGUT  HILLIS,  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.    Cloth  extra,  price  Is. 

CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  BOOKS  BY  DR.  HILLIS. 

A  MAN'S  VALUE   to  SOCIETY. 

Studies  in  Self-Culture  and  Character,  i'rice  3s.  61,,  gilt 
top. 

THE     INVESTMENT    of    IN- 

PLUENCE.  A  Study  of  Social  Sympathy  and  Service. 
Price  38.  6d.,  gilt  top. 


SHILLINa  EDITION  OF  EDTHERFORD'S 
LETTERS. 

LETTERS  of  SAMUEL  RUTHER- 

FORD.     .Selected  from  the  Edition  edited    by  the  Rev. 
ANDREW  A.  BONAR,  D.D.    Cloth  eitra,  price  la. 


FAMOUS  SCOTS.-New  Volume. 

Price  Is.  (id.,  cloth  ;  extra  gilt,  23.  6d. 

ADAM   SMITH,  Author  of  "The 

Wealth  of  Natioos."    By  HECTOR  C.  MACPHERSON. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  writing  to  the  Author,  says  :  "  I  have 
learned  much  from  your  sketch  of  Adam  Smith's  life  and  work. 
It  presents  the  essential  facts  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  way." 


DI6BY.  LONG  &CO.'SNEW  BOOKS 


NEW  HO^K  BY  MRS.  LEITII-ADAMS. 

ACCESSORY   AFTER  the   FACT. 

By  the  Author  of  "Geoffrey  8-irlin(t."  *c     Cr.8vo,clo'h.  ^s. 
"  A  really  clever  l)ook,  heiuij  a  oolUction  of  brightly  written 

talet'."—  Whitehall  Heoiew. 

DORA  RUSSELLS  NEW  NOVEL. 

HER  PROMISE  TRUE.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Footprints  in    the    Snow,"  4c.      Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  Wv»t  o«*- 

*•  Is  a  rattling  good  story,  full  of  interf-st  and  excitement  that 
will  well  repay  the  reader."— .I6«rdren  PrMs.t 

~~  ^      NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  E.  WINCHESTER. 

LITTLE  KING  RANNIE     By  the 

A  uthor  of  "  A  Nest  of  Skylarks."  Ac    Cloth,  fij. 
"The  tale  runs   very  pleasantly,  with  abundance  of  those 
happy  touches  of  child-life  wliich  made  '  A  Nest  of  Skylarks ' 
so  obanning  a  p 'oduct ion. "—LiwerpooZ  Dailv  Mercury. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  G.  W.  MILLER. 

FETTERED    by    FATE.      Crown 

8vo.  e!"th,  (is. 
"Is  treiii'-u'lously  melodramatic.     ^  inks  is  the  best  character 
in  the  book.     I  hope  Mr.  Miller  will  let  us  have  more  Bmk(*B. 
Heshow&real  humour when  dealing  with  Binks  "—To-day. 

^~~NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  BERTRAM  TANQUERAY. 

HOxA    CORNEY.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  ea. 

'■  The  portions  of  the  stnry  dealing  with  Finland  life  are  well 
and  graphically  writ'eu  anit  the  hysterical  and  melodramatic 
figure  of  Hagar  is  vigorously  drawn/'— 77i«  Dailt/  Telegraph. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  .1.  PARRINGTON-POOLE. 

THE   DEIL'S  GRANNIE.     Crown 

9vo.  cloth,  38,  6.1. 
*'  There  is  a  background  of  strong  tragedy  to  the  tale,  which 
is  forcibly  written  and  dramatically  conceived." 
^____ Btlfiut  Northern  Whip. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  FRANCIS  W.  GREY. 

THE  CURE  of  ST.  PHILIPPE :  a 

Story  of  French-Canadian  Politics.    Cloth.  6s. 
"Mr.  Gri-y  writes  very  cleverly,  makinit  the  persoDages  that 
figure  in  the  story  real  and  lifelike,  while   he  aoalyses  the 
motives  that  govern  their  couduct  with  considerable  skill." 

Liverp'-oi  ^fercurll, 


OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FERRIER, 
21.  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C. ;  and  Edinburgh, 

JUST  PDBLISHED,  price  6a. 

THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


No.  378 —APRIL,  1899. 

CONTKNTS 

DANTE  and  the  AKT  of  POETRY. 

INDIA  UNDER  LORD  ELGIN. 

MEDIAEVAL  WARFARE. 

PEEL  and  PITT. 

OLD  OAK. 

THE  WAGES  and  SAVINGS  of  WORKING-MEN. 

THE  IDEALS  of  HEINRICU  HEINE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  REACTION  in  FRANCE. 

GEORGE  BORROW  and  his  WORKS. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  of  LONDON. 

VELAZQUEZ  and  REMBRANDT. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS. 

Jonx  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  H.  A.  BRUCE. 

FROM  the  RANKS  to  the  PEER- 

AGE.    Clolh.  68. 
"It  i»  seldom  thit    we  have  read  a  novel    with   so  much 
genuine  pleasufH.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  p'edit^ting  for  it 
A  large  circulation  as  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  year." 

_^ Aberdeen  Jt/urnal. 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO..  19.  BouverLe  St.,  London.  E.C. 

I.OVEBS   OF   ATX   GOOD   BOOKS 

SHOULD  ST7BS0BIBB  TO 

WHYTE- MELVILLE'S  WORKS. 

EDITION    DE    LUXE. 

NOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

By  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Press  this  is  the 
most  complete  and  handsome  Edition  yet  issued. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  printed  on 
Japanese  Vpllum,  besides  other  Full-Page  Illuetra- 
tlons.    Sold  iu  Sets  only. 

Prospectus  on  Application, 
W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  Creed  Lane,  E.G. 


A    CHARMING    GIFT    BOOK! 

68..  claret  roan,  pilt,  IHustrated- 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    Llangollen ;  Darlington  &  Co. 

DARLINGTON'S~HAND  BOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  bv  BARTHOLOMEW. 

,„  „  .  ,  „      „  ?!'^*P-  """■  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellency  E.  J, 
PHELPS,  late  American  Minister:  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D.  ;  ROBERT  BROWNING; 
A.  W.  KINfSLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.        THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELCS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR.   BETTWSYCOED  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH     and     ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  D0L6ELLY,  HARLECH,  CRIOCIETH  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINPOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  gi»e  for  such  a  fiuide-book  as  this, 

which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outbide  the  usual  scape  of  such  volumes! 

SECOND    EDiTION,    ENLARGED,    6s.      Sixty    Illustrations.    24    Maps    and    Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

•  (By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK.  M.A.) 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &   CO. 
London :  Simpkib,  MiiiBHiLi,,  Hamiltoh,  Kekt,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Bookgellers'. 


DAVID    NUTT, 

270  271,  Strand. 
THE  TUDOR  TRANSLATIONS. 

EDITED   BY 

WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY. 

ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    FORTH- 
COMING    NUMBERS. 
Vols.  XXIII. -XXVI. 

The  following  Works  are  in  the  Press,  and 
tcill  he  delivered  to  Subscribers  as  soon  as 
is  compatible  with  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  editing  and  printing  of  this  Series. 

VoL  XXIII. 

THE  COURTYER  of  COUNT 
BALDESSAR  CASTILIO. 

Done  into  English  by  THOMAS  H08Y, 
1561.  With  an  Tnt'oduotion  by  WALTEK 
RALEIGR.  Small  4to,  upwards  of  450 
pp.,  188.  nee. 

Vols.  XXIV. -XXVI. 

GARGANTUA   and 

PANTAGRUEL. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  FR.\.NCOIS 
RABELAI^*  by  Sir  THOS.  URQUHARC 
and  PETER  MOTTEOX.      With  an  In- 
troduction by  CH.  WHIBLEY.     3  vole., 
£2  Us.  net. 
Stihs'^rib'TS   who   nrder    and  pa)/  for   thesn 
Works  before  the  SOth  inst.  will  receive  them, 
when     vnhlished,    at     the    following    prires : 
HOBY'S     COURTYER,      \os.  ;      URQU- 
HARTH     RABELAIS.     3    vols.,    £2    6*. 
Carriage  extra  will  be  charged  when  deliv'-rii 
takes  place.     A  full  Prospectus  will  he  tent  on 
demand.  

Thk  Latest  Ncmbbbs  Issued  in  this 
Series  have  been  : — 

Vols.  XIX.,  XX. 

CERTAIN  TRAGICAL 

DISCOURSES  of 

BANDELLO. 

Translated  into  English  by  GEFFR4.IE 
FESTON,  ANNO  1567.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  R.  L.  DOUGLAS.    Iu  2  vols., 
£1  4s.  net. 
ACADEMY.— '"V^ese  little  novels  of  Matteo  Ban- 
de4Io,  in  tbe  luscious,  euphuistio  English  of  Geoffrey 
Fenton,  are  so  rarelv  tn  be  met  witli  that  Mr.  Henle,y 
is  to  be  thanked  for  including  them  in  his  admirable 
series." 

SCOTSMA  V.—"  Mr.  Henley's  editions  of  the  Tudor 
Transliitions  have  received  a  noteworthy  addition  in 
the  two  volumes  that  contain  a  reprint  of  Fenton's 
'  Bandello."  "  ,  .        . 

NOTES  and  QOBBi'ES.—"  To  the  delightful  and 
rapidly  augmenting  series  of  Tudor  Translations  have 
been  added  two  further  volumes,  worthy  in  all  respects 
of  the  ompaniousbip  into  wtiich  they  are  thrust. ' 

Vols.  XXI.,  XXII. 

SUETONIUS.— HISTORY 
of  TWELVE  C^SARS. 

Translated  into  Enfrlish  by  PHILEMON 
HOLLAND,  ANNO    1606.      With   an   In- 
troduction   by    CHARLES     WHIBLEY. 
In  2  vols..  £1  4s.  net. 
MORNING   POST.— "tit.  Henley  has  rendered 
a  new  service  to  English  literature  by  including  in  his 
collection  of  masterpieces  this  ancient  version  of  the 

'Twelve  C»sars.' To  give  sucu  a  book  as  tbis  to 

modern  readers,  and  to  give  it  in  such  handsome 
form,  is  to  have  deserved  well  of  letters." 
'.TI.XES.—"  The  form  of  these  volumes  is  delightful." 
AEir  yOJ!K  THU!UNE.—"ln  short,  the  Tudor 

Translations  are  weight.\'  and  invaluable  reprints 

Mr.  Henley  has  tnade  an  admirable  choice  in  the 
'  Suetonius'  o(  I'hilomou  Holland  for  the  twenty-flrst 
and  twenty-second  volunies  of  tbe  series,  and  Mr. 
Whib]e.y  has  also  sustained  tbe  high  standard  of  the 
preceding  volumes  in  his  imroduction." 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE 
BIOGRAPHICAL     EDITION     OF 

W.    M.    THACKERAY'S    WORKS 

NOW  READY,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Vol.  13.-BALLADS  and  MISCELLANIES 

With  35  Full-Page  lUuBtraticim  hy  the  Author,  George 
Cruiknhank  and  John  Leeoh,  3')  Woodcuti",  3  Portraits  of 
Thackeray's  Ancestorn,  an  Engraving  of  the  Anthur  from  a 
Drawing  by  Samnel  Laurence,  and  a  Photogravure  from  a 
Drawing  by  Chinnery  of  Thackeray  at  the  Age  of  Three  with 
his  Father  and  Mother,  The  Volume  aloo  cant  tins  a  Life  of 
Thackeray  by  Leslie  Stephen,  and  a  Bibliography. 

This  New  and  Revised  Edition  comprises  additional 
material  and  hitherto  unpublished  Letters,  Slcetches,  and 
Drawings,  derived  from  the  Author's  original  MSS.  and 
Note-boolcB ;  and  each  Volume  includes  a  Memoir  in  the 
form  of  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie. 
Igp  The  13  Volumes  are  also  supplied  in  set  cloth  binding,  gilt  top, 
price  £8  IBs. 

TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  VANITT  FAIIl.  3.  PKNDENNrS.  3.  YELLOWPLUSH  PAPERS,  *c. 
4.  The  MEMOIRS  of  BARRY  LYNDO.V;  The  FlTZliOODLE  PAPKR8,  4c. 
6.  SKETCH  BOOKS.  (1.  CONTRIBUTIONfl  to  "USCU.&c.  7.  The  HISTORY 
of  HENRY  ESMOND;  and  tbo  LECTURES.  8.  The  NEWCOMES.  0. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  4c.  10.  The  VIKHINIANS.  11.  The  ADVENTURES 
of  PHILIP;  and  A  SHABBY  GENTEEL  STORY.  U.  LOVEL  the  WIDOWER: 
ROUNDABOOr  PAPERS;  DENIS  DUVAL,  &o.  13.  BALLADS  and  MIS- 
OBLLAMES. 

BOOKMAN. ~"  In  her  new  bloKraphical  edition  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie 
g^ives  us  precisely  what  we  want.  The  volumes  are  a  pleasure  to  hold  and 
to  handle.  They  are  just  what  we  like  our  ordinary  every-day  Thackeray  to 
be.  And  prefixed  to  each  of  them  we  have  all  that  we  wish  to  know,  or  have 
any  riffht  to  know,  about  the  autbrtr  himself ;  all  the  circumstances,  letters, 
and  drawinf?8  which  bear  upon  the  work." 

*,*  A  Proipectus  of  the  Edition,  with  Specimen  Paget,  n'i'l  is  tent 
post  free  on  application. 

"  Better  worth  reading  than  many  novels  that  achieve 

success." — Morning  Post. 

Just  Published.    Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

THE   ETCHINGHAM   LETTERS. 

By  Mrs.  FULLER  MAITLAND, 

Author  of  "  Pages  from  tho  Dayliook  of  liethia  Uardacre,"  4o. ;  and 

Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart 

DAILY  NEWS.— "Tbem  delightful  compositions  form  a  qnaliflcation  to 
the  famihar  statement  that  in  England  letter.writing  is  a  lost  art.  They 
possess  the  charm  of  old  masterpieces  written  for  private  perusal  only ;  their 
spirit  is  urbane  and  their  style  as  jjolished  as  it  is  unaffected." 

LITERATURE.— "  The  charm  of  the  book  lies  mainly  in  that  slowly 
elaborated  presentment   of   character   in    which    no   method   can   rival  the 

epistolary Every  pa^  in  the  book  is  pervaded  by  a  charm  which  one  values 

in  proportion  to  its  increasing  rarity— the  charm  of  scholarship." 

The  caliphate  :  Its  rise,  decline  and  FALL 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  HUIR.  K.C.M.G..  LL  D.,  &c.. 

Author  of  *'  The  Life  of  Mahomet,"  "  The  Mameluke  or  Slave  Dynasty,"  Ac. 
With  Maps.    THIRD  EDITION.    Demy  8vo,  18s. 

HEW    SIX-SHILLING    HOVELS. 

MR.  CROCKETT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

NOTICE —^^    SECOND    EDITION    OF   JHE 

BLACK   DOUGLAS,   by  8.   r. 

CROCKETT.  Grown  8vo,  6s.,  is  now  ready. 

ACADEMY.—**  A  stirring  atory  of  fig'htinfr  and  loving  and  vengeance.*' 
0B8EEVER.—**'F\x\\  of  'go'  and  excitement,  it  will  delight  those  who 
revelled  in  the  fierce  action  of  *  The  Raiders.* " 

G  O  D'S      GREETING. 


MESSES.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S 


LIST. 


By  JOHN   a^RRETT   tCIQH. 

OBSERVER.— " KxniMy  interesting  story." 


{,Jutt  published. 


A     MODERN      MERCENARY. 

By   K.  and   HE8KETH    PRICHARO   ,E.  and  H.  Horon), 

Authors  of  **  Tammer'a  Duel,"  &q. 

^P^CrATOB.—"  The  plot  is  fresh,  the  Intrigne  ingenious,  the  portraiture 

vivid,  and  the  treatment  unhackneyed Altogether  this  is  a  fierce  and  vivid 

romance." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW,—**  A  very  good  story,  full  of  thrilling  adventure, 
and  containing  some  smart  dialogue." 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDEE  Jc  CO.,  16,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


A  HISTORY  of  FRENCH   ART.    1100- 

1809.     Hy   ItoSK   0.   KINOSLir,  OOsiar  da  I'Lutraotion  PubUqu. 

8vo,  12«.  (Id.  not.  

THE   BOOK  of  GOLF  and  GOLFERS. 

By  HORA.OE  Q.  HUTCHINSON.  With  ContribuUou  b>  Muu  Aur 
Pabooi,  H.  H.  Bii.tox.  J.  H.  TtTLoa,  H.  J.  Waiaaui,  and  Mama. 
ScrroH  4  Soics.    With  71  PortralU,  4c.    Medinm  8to,  l«i.  nat. 

INQUIRIES  concerning  the  TACTICS  of 

the  PUTURB.  Foortb  Edition,  IWt,  of  tbo  "Two  Bricadaa."  By 
FRITZ  HOBNIG.  With  1  Sketch  in  tho  Text  and  8  Skatoh-lfspa. 
Tranalatad  by  Captain  U.  M.  BOWER,  Srd  Battalion  the  York  and 
lianoaater  Regiment.    With  1  additional  Mapa.    Bro,  Ita.  nat. 

MYTH,   RITUALTanTRELIGION.     By 

ANDHKW  t.AN'fi,  Now  Kdition,  RovlB«<l  and  Ro-tiot  for  Isino  In  the 
SILVER  LIBBARY.    2  Tola.,  crown  8to,  7i. 


PLATO    and    DARWIN;    a    Philosophic 

DialoRuo.  By  the  AllBK  MAKCEI-  IIKBEUT,  Head  Master  of  the  f»>le 
P*nelon,  Paris.  Translated,  with  an  Introdootion,  by  the  Hod. 
WILLIAM  GIBSON,  Author  of  "The  Ahb#  de  Lamennais  and  the 
Lilieral  Catholic  Movement  In  Prance."    Pcap.  8to,  2s. 

TRUE    LIMITS    of    RITUAL    in    the 

CHURCH.    Edited  hy  the  Rev.  ROBERT  LINKLATER,  D.D.,  Vicarof 

Stroud  Green.  Crown  8vo,  Ss. 
CoirrsiirB :  Preface  -Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Bev.  Robert  Llnklatar,  D.D. 
—The  Ornaments  Rubric,  by  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  V.P.S.A.— The  Catholic 
Principle  of  Conformity  in  Divine  Worship,  by  the  Bev.  C.  F.  O.  Tamer— A 
Plea  for  Reasonableness,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wylde— Intollieible  Ritual,  by  the 
Bev.  Henry  Aniott— The  Enttlish  Liturgy,  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Laoey— Encharistic 
Ritnal,  hy  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Cobb,  D.  D.— SaRjfestions  for  a  Basis  of  Agreement  In 
Matters  Liturgical  and  Ceremonial,  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hall. 

THE  ROMAN  PRIMACY,  AD.  430-451. 

By  the  Rev.  LUKE  KIVINQTON,  M.A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of 
Ma^alen  CoUego,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  EPISCOPATE  of  CHARLES  WORDS- 

WORTH,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Danblane,  1863-1801. 
A  Memoir,  together  with  some  material  for  founding  a  judgment  on  the 
Great  Questions  in  the  diBCUSslon  of  which  he  waa  oonoemed.  With  2 
Portraits.    8vo,  16s. 

A  COURSE  of  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  M.  M.  PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A.,  Fellow  aud  Pr;i  loctur  in  Chemistry 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  (8  Parts.)  Part  II.— INTER- 
MEDLATE.    Crown  8vo,  48.  6d 

ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE.      A  Seven  Weeks' 

Story.    By  Mrs.  WILFRID  WARD.    Crown  8vo,  8a. 

"  We  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Ward  for  a  singularly  interesting  and  stimnlating 

novel,  in  which,  thongh  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint  of  the  author  is  never 

concealed,  anything  savouring  of  aggreesivenesa  or  proselytiam  ia  semptUooaly 

avoided." — Sptetalor.  

THE     EDINBURGH     REVIEW. 

No.  388.    APRIL,  1899.    8to.    Price  Os. 
I.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 
n.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  DIAMONDS. 

III.  THE  HISTORY  AND  EFFECTS  OF  VACCINATION. 

IV.  ROMAN  BRITAIN. 

V.  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 
VL  DISCRETION  AND  PUBLICITY. 
VII.  A  FLORENTINE  PICTURE-CHRONICLE. 
VIII.  MADAGASCAR  A  FRENCH  COLONY. 
IX.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  THIRD  DOKB  OF  GRAFTON. 
X.  ASIA  MINOR. 
XI.  PARNELL  AND  HIS  WOBE. 


LONGMAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

MAY.- Price  SIXPENCE. 
PARSON  KELLY.    By  A.  E.  W.  MASON  and  ANDREW  I.ANO.    Chapten 

XI.-XIII. 
MIXED  METAPHORS.    By  FRANK  RITCHIE. 
A  FARMER'S  YEAR.— IX.     By  H.  RIDKR  HAGGARD. 
THE  PEANTASMATOGRAPH.     By  WALTER  BERRIES  POLLOCK. 
EARL  RODERICK'S  BRIDE.     By  Mrs.  CLEMENT  SHORTER. 
A  NAVAL  CHAPLAIN  of  tho  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.     By  Mias  K.  C. 

GODLEY. 
AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.     By  ANDREW  LANG. 


LONGMANS,  OBEEN,  &  CO.,  iKmdon,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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UOW  SEADY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  78.  6d. 

THE    QUEST    OF    FAITH. 

Being  Notes   on   the   Current 
Philosophy  of  Religion- 

By  THOMAS  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
**  The  anthor  of  this  volume  ia  best  known  to  ofl  as 
the  translator  of  a  number  of  Schopenhauer's  works, 
but  here  he  comes  before  us  as  an  original  thinker 
dealing  with  certain  sides  of  that  great  subject  which 
in  some  form  or  another  interests  all  readers." 
The  Obttmer. 

NOW  READY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.  net. 

THOUGHTS    ON    THE 

PRESENT    POSITION     OF 

PROTESTANTISM. 

By  Prof.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

Translated,  with  Preface, 
By    THOMAS     BAILEY     SAUNDERS. 
"A  spirited  and   learned    attack  on  Catholicism, 
which  at  the  presbnt  moment  should  gain  attention, 
more  especially  as  coming  from  a  German  critic." 

The  Outlook. 
"Should  attract  wide  attention  at  a  moment  when 
the  *  RituaJist  Crisis,'  as  it  is  called,  makes  so  many 
readers  think  seriously  of  the  present  position  of 
Protestantism.  As  one  of  the  first  of  living  scholars 
in  Germany  Professor  Hamack  is  well  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  his  brochure  should,  in 
its  English  dress,  find  a  multitude  of  readers." 
The  Observer. 

NOW  READY. 

SECOND  EDITION,  with  Glossary. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  28. 6d. 

THE    LAST    LINE. 

Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Descent  of  Man. 
By  ERNST  HAECKBL  (Jena). 

With  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches  by 
HANS  GADOW,  F.R.S.  (Cambridge). 
"  This  admirable  synopsis  of  the  most  interesting 
question  in  biological  science  will  be  specially  wel- 
comed by  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to 
grapple  with  the  enormous  literature  treating  of 
evolution." — Literature. 

NOW  BEADY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 

THE  MORMON  PROPHET 

By  LILY  DOUGALL,  Author  of  *' A  Dozen  Ways 
of  Love,"  "  Beggars  All,'*  &c. 

"  Not  only  a  most  instructive  chapter  in  the  history 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  but  a  powerful  and  fasci- 

natinf?  psychological  study This  remarkable  book 

will  add  much  to  Miss  Doagall's  already  high  reputa- 
tion."— The  Bookman. 

**  This  is  the  story  of  Joseph  Smith  and  of  a  fair 
woman  whom  he  coveted.  It  is  also  a  remarkably 
romantic  history  of  the  beginnings  of  Mormonism* 
with  its  *  wrong  and  right  and  misery,*  impartial  to 
the  last  degree.  There  is  stirring  incident  from  the 
first  chapter,  and  the  tale  becomes  positively  thrilling 
Miss  Dougall  gives  to  her  first  historical  novel  the 
epigrammatic  force  that  marked  '  Beggars  All '  ten 
years  ago,  and  each  of  its  welcome  successors." 
The  Literary  World. 

NOW  READY. 

SECOND    EDITION. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  68. 

COUSIN  IVO.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

SIDGWICK    (Mrs.  Andrew  Dean),    Author   of 

"Mrs.     Finch  -  Brassey,"     '*A   Woman    with   a 

Future,"  "  The  Grasshoppers,"  &c. 

"Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwicfe  give  us  a  delightful  and 

piquant  picture  of  German  social  life,  the  atmosphere 

of  which  she  hascaughtand  communicates  with  equal 

fidelity.    In  this,  as  in  her  other  stories,  there  is  a  vein 

of  humour,  ironical  but  kind^ ;  about  all  her  characters 

there  is  a  ring  of  real  life ;  her  dialogues  are  natural 

and  crisp  ;  and  her  story  is  the  product  of  a  cultured 

mind."— jTAc  Saturday  Revieto. 

Grown  Svo,  cloth,  rounded  edges,  price  3s.  6d.  net.  . 

WHO'S   WHO,    1899.     An 

Annual  Biographical  Dictionary. 
"  It  contains  everything  that  anybody  can  want  to 
know  about  all  sorts   and   conditions  of  men  and 
women  of  more  or  less  importance." — Truth, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  28.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S 

YEAR-BOOK   and  DIRECTORY,  1899.     Edited 

by  EMILY  JANES. 
"  Should  be  welcomed  as  an  indispensable  work  of 
reference  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
multifarious  phases  of  women's  work  and  interests. 
...  Altogether  in  its  present  form  the  *  Year-Book  ' 
well  deserves  to  rank  as  '  The  Woman's  Whitaker.' " 
The  Timet. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Sqnare,  London. 


JARROLD    &    SONS 

Published  on  April  15, 
MR.  MACKIE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d., 

THE    PRODIGAL'S    BROTHER. 

By  JOHN    MACKIE, 

Author  of  "They  that  Sit  in  Darkness,"  "Sinners 
Twain,"  "  The  Devil's  Playground,"  &o. 
The  plot  of  "The  Prodigal's  Brother"  is  largely 
founded  upon  a  hitherto  unrecorded  and  exciting  in- 
cident in  the  Riel  Rebellion.  Mr.  Mackie,  in  addition 
to  having  figured  in  turn  as  stock  rider,  exnlorer,  and 
pioneer,  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  a  detachment 
of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  and  has  seen  no 
little  active  service  amid  the  wild  country,  which  is 
the  scene  of  this,  his  latest  novel. 


They  are  also  prepared  with 

A    THIRD    EDITION, 

(The  Ist  and  2nd  Editions  having  been  exhausted 
within  a  week  of  publication) 

Of   JdKAl'S    NEW    NOVEL, 

Price  6s., 

THE     NAMELESS     CASTLE. 

Translated  under  the  Author's   supervision  by 
8.  E.  BOGGS.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of 
Dr,  J6kai. 
The  Bookman.— *' An  enthralling  romance  of  ad- 
venture and  intrigue.     The  dominant  heroine...    is 
almost  as  clever,  as  unscrupulous,  and  as  fascinating 

as  Dumas'  famous  creation The  story  .  ...is  told 

with  infinite  delicacy  and  charm  ;  it  stands  out  a  clear 
and  lovely  idyll  against  the  tangled  background  of 

plot  and  counter  plot The  translator  has  done  his 

work  80  well,  and  with  such  evident  sympathy  with 
his  original,  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  forget  that 
it  is  a  translation  at  all.'* 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S  LIST 


And  MILENA  MRAZOVIC'S 
BOSNIAN    TALES  and   SKETCHES 

Have  also  attained 
A      THIRD      EDITION, 

Price  6s. 

SELAM.     By  Milena  Mrazovic 

Translated  by  Mrs.  WAUGH. 

The  Literary  World.—"  Alike  from  the  literary  and 
the  humanitarian  point  of  view  the  tales  are  full  of 

interest They  are  refreshingly  unfamiliar  in  plot, 

in  treatment,  and  in  local  colour.  The  choice  of  sub- 
ject and  the  handling  of  it  indicate  the  poet,  and  the 
tales  are  one  and  all  full  of  strong  though  restrained 
feeling." 

The  IFoWd.—"  There  is  no  item  in  the  collection 
that  lacks  evidences  of  the  striking  literary  and 
imaginative  gifts  of  its  author." 


THEY   HAVE   ALSO   VERY    RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Poor 
Human  Nature,"  &c. 

Price  88. 

A  STOLEN  IDEA.     By  Elizabeth 

GODFREY,    Author  of    "  Cornish    Diamonds," 
"Poor  Human  Nature,'*  &c. 

The  TToWd.—"  A  pretty  story,  prettily  told may 

be  reconmaended." 

The  Sun. — '*  A  pleasant  story,  and  Miss  Godfrey— 
whose '  Cornish  Diamonds  *  and  *  Poor  Human  Nature ' 
were  so  popular  some  little  time  ago — is  sure  to  win  a 
host  of  readers  for  it We  recommend  the  story." 


And  Two  Novels  by  MAY  CROMMELIN. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

BAY  RONALD.  ByMayCrommelin 

Author  of   "Queenie,"    "Orange  Lily,"  **Miss 
Daisy  Dimity,"  &c.,  Ac. 
The  Athenaum. — "A  happy  mixture  of  exciting  in- 
cidents, social  pictures  of  the  past,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  illustration  of  character We  have  to 

thank  the  author  for  an  exciting  novel,  which  illus- 
trtMes  with  fidelity  social  bfe  in  Kent  a  century  ago 
an  excellent  specimen  of  modem  fiction." 

FOR  the  SAKE  of  the  FAMILY. 

By    MAY     CROMMELIN,    Anthor  of    "Bay 

Ronald,"  Ac. 
The  Morning. — "There  is  ample  incident  and  much 
entertaining  narrative,  while  the  interest  is  main- 
tained to  the  last  chapter  of  the  book." 


BY    QEO.    W.    CABLE. 

STRONG    HEARTS. 

By  GEO.  W.  CABLE,  Author  of  "  The  Grandis- 
simes,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fis. 


BY   JOSEPH    ROWNTREE. 

THE    TEMPERANCE    PROBLEM 
and  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

By  JOSEPH  ROWNTREB,  Author  of  "Tem- 
perance Legislation,"  &c.,  and  ARTHUR 
8HERWBLL,  Author  of  "  Life  in  West  London," 
&c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
"  It  is  a  book  brimful  of  interesting  facts  and 
ilgures." — Daily  Sews. 

"A   notable    book We    have   never   seen  the 

problem  of  the  drink  misery  more  clearly  or  dis- 
passionately."—Daiiw  Chronicle. 


BY    MRS.    W.    M.    RAMSAY. 

THE   ROMANCE   of   ELISAVET. 

By  Mrs.  W.  M.  RAMSAY,  Author  of  "  Every- 
day Life  in  Turkey."  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  5s.  

REV.    T.    Q.    8ELBY. 

SECOND    EDITION. 
THE  UNHEEDING  GOD, 

and  other  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS    G.    SELBY,  Author  of 

"The   Imperfect   Angel,''    "The    Lesson   of   a 

Dilemma,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Cs. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  such  a  noble  and  striking 

volume  of  sermons  as  this  is  given  to  the  public.    It 

elevates   its   author   to    a   front   rank   among   the 

preachers  of  the  time No  more  timely  discourses 

than  these  could  possibly  be  xtreachei.''— Spectator. 


London:    JARROLD     jc     SONS, 
10  and  11,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 


DR.    A.    M.    FAIRBAIRN. 

THIRD     EDITION. 
CATHOLICISM- 
ROMAN  and  ANGLICAN. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  M.A.,    D.D., 

LL.D.,  Principal  of  Mansfleld  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  'The  book  is  certainly  one  every  theologian  must 

welcome -high-minded  in  tone,  broad  in  Us  outlook, 

penetrating  in  its  vision,  and  full  of  luminous  apergus 

on  the  history  of  thought  and  of  events." 

Literature. 

THE    LATE    PROF.    DRUMMOND. 

SECOND    EDITION. 
THE  LIFE  of 

HENRY  DRUMMOND,  F.R.S.E. 

By     GEORGE    ADAM    SMITH,    D.D.,    LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.    With  Portraits, 
Cloth,  78.  6d. 
"  A  very  large  audience  may  safely  be  predicted  for 

this  biography.    The  work  is  well  done A  more 

devout  life  has  rarely  been  portrayed,  a  cleaner  soul 
has  not  often  been  unveiled.'  — Spectator. 

BY    PROF.     DRUMMOND. 
Third  Edition,  completing;  26th  Thousand 

THE  IDEAL  LIFE,  and 

Other  Unpublished  Addresses. 

By  HENRY    DRUMMOND.    With  Introductory 

Sketches   by   W.    ROBBRrsON    NICOLL    and 

IAN  MACLAREN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  These  addresses  are  written  in  a  singularly  l^eau- 

tiful  style,  and   contain    much  beautiful    thinking, 

showing  that  the  writer  had  pondered  deeply  on  soma 

of  the  mott  spiritual  aspects  of  religion.    'They  will, 

we  are  sure,  be  much  prized  by  the  many  admirers  of 

their  author." — Glasgow  Herald. 


Twenty-seventh  Thousand. 

CONCERNING 

ISABEL   CARNABY. 

By      ELLEN       THORNEYOROFT      FOWLER. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  68. 
"  An  excellent  novel,  clever  and  witty  enough  to  be 
very  amusing,  and  serious  enough  to  provide  much 
food  for  thought.     Isabel  Camaby  is  wholly  delight- 
ful, her  very  weakness  makes  her  charm.    She  is  so 

feminine,  so  capricious,  and  so  noble The  dialogue 

is  often  excellent,  and  shows  no  small  wit.  Very 
funny  are  the  sayings  of  Martha,  the  Methodist 
serving-maid,  and  very  brilliant  those  of  Isabel,  whilst 
Paul's  have  tbe  weight  of  sound  reasoning  and  much 
toree."— Daily  Telegraph. 

London:    HODDER  &  STODGHTON, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C, 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  felicitations  of  all  who  admire  brave  thinking  and 
fine  writing  are  with  Dr.  Martineau,  who  to-day  enters 
hia  ninety-fifth  year.  Dr.  Martineau,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked  of  late,  was  a  schoolfellow  of  George 
Borrow. 


Mr.  Balfour 


The  list  of  books  among  the  wedding  presents  to  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Crewe  is  interesting  : 

Mr.  Asquith.     .     .     .     Cui/iVer'a  7Vove/«(l8t  edition). 

{Manuscript    book    in    white 
vellum  and  gold. 
Lord  Cairns  ....     Rahfhm  (illustrated). 
Lord  Reay     .     .     .     .     A  Diplomatiat'a  Wife  in  Japan, 
Lady  Ripon  ....     Mary  Stuart. 
Bishop  of  Winchester .     Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Bishop  of    Bath    and  1 
Wells J 


•  Imitation  of  Christ. 


Mr.  William  Watson  . 
Sir  Algernon  West 
Mrs.  Drew  .... 
Miss  Helen  Gladstone 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
Mrs.  Gladstone .  .  . 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid  .  . 
Mr.  Haldane  .  .  . 
Miss  Braddon    .     .     . 


His  own  poems. 

Mr.  Watson's  Poems. 

Sesame  and  Lilies, 

Brmiming. 

Keats. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Oleanings, 

Jane  Austen's  Novels. 

Works  of  Sainte-Beuve. 

Her  own  works. 


The  Prince  of  Wales's  gift  to  the  Earl  of  Crewe  was  an 
edition  of  Joachim  du  Bellay.  English  readers  do  not 
know  this  charming  poet  as  they  ought — for  his  old  French 
is  a  little  difficult — but  Mr.  Lang  has  translated  some  of 
his  work  with  sympathy  and  the  most  dexterous  skill, 
notably  "  Vanneurs."     How  does  it  go? 

Lily  and  violet 

I  give,  and  blossoms  wet, 

Roses  and  dew; 
This  branch  of  blushing  roses, 
Whose  fresh  bud  encloses 

Wind-flowers  too. 
Ah,  winnow  with  sweet  breath. 
Winnow  the  holt  and  heath. 

Round  this  retreat ; 
Where  all  the  golden  morn 
We  fan  the  gold  o'  the  com. 

In  the  sun's  heat. 

It  was  said  of  Du  Bellay  that  he  was  bom  in  1525  as  a 
compensation  from  Nature  to  France  for  the  loss  of  Pavia 
— one  of  the  prettiest  compliments  that  exists. 

The  faestmik  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  MS.  of  the 
Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles — the  Codtx  B«%0 


CantabrigUtuu — is  now  obtainable  in  two  noble  volumes. 
Students  who  have  hitherto  had  to  joumey  to  Cambridge 
to  consult  this  priceless  possesMion  will  be  able  to 
examine  it  under  more  favourable  conditions ;  while  the 
preservation  of  the  text  by  faesimiU  makes  it  possible  to 
view  the  decay  of  the  original  with  more  equanimity. 
The  facsimiU  was  made  by  M.  Dujardin,  of  Paris,  by  the 
process  known  as  heliogravure,  and  it  has  been  completely 
successful.  Mr.  Scrivener,  in  1 864,  wrote  of  Beza's  gift  to 
the  University ;  that  although  it  might  seem  less  ancient 
than  three  or  four  other  extant  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  in  respect  to  modifications  of  the  inspired  text 
which  it  exhibits  more  interesting  and  remarkable  than 
any  other  document  of  its  class. 


The  most  cosmopolitan  hymn-book  yet  projected  is  Th« 
Sacred  Songs  of  th»  World  which  Mr.  Henry  C.  Tjeonard  is 
editing  and  which  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  will  publish.  The 
collection  will  represent  many  languages  and  religions  ;  it 
wiU  give  examples  from  the  best  sacred  poets  of  forty- 
eight  European  peoples,  forty-nine  Asiatic,  twelve  African, 
thirteen  American,  and  eight  Oceanic. 


Afbopos  of  anthologies,  a  correspondent  has  asked  us  to 
suggest  a  list  of  such  works  which  would  comprise  the 
best  and  largest  body  of  English  verse.  His  idea  is  to 
bind  them  uniformly,  and  he  hints  at  a  wedding  present. 
How  would  these  do  ? — 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrie*, 

Mr.  William  Watson's  Lyric  Love. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  Golden  Pomp, 

Mr.  Beeching's  A  Paradise  of  English  Poetry, 

Mr.  Henley's  English  Lyrics. 

Mr.  Locker-Lampson's  Lyra  Elegantiarum. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  Flower  of  the  Mind. 

Palgrrave's  Treasury  of  Sacred  Song. 

Lord  Selbome's  Book  of  Praise. 


With  reference  to  our  paragraph  in  last  week's  issue 
concerning  " Zang^willitis,"  a  correspondent  writes:  "Mr. 
ZangwiU  has  touched  hearts  and  won  renown.  I  would 
like  to  tell  how  I  recently  stood  at  a  dying  betl,  and  heard 
the  passing  soul  quote,  spasmodically,  from  that  poignant 
sketch  'The  Sabbath-breaker.'  I  heard  this  one  (my 
dearest  of  all),  who  was  looking  Death  in  the  eyes,  say : 
'  I  am  coming,  my  lamb.  The  little  mother  is  on  the  way. 
And  again,  and  yet  again :  '  The  little  mother  is  on  the 
way,  the  little  mother  is  on  the  way.'  Surely  no  writer 
can  ask  more  than  the  power  to  wing  his  words  so  that 
they  are  remembered,  and  bring  comfort,  on  the  threshold 
of  death." 
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Full  particulars  have  now  been  published  of  the  Baily 
Telegraph^  scheme  for  supplying  its  readers  with  fiction. 
The  "Hundred  Best  Novels"  by  the  "World's  Greatest 
Writers  of  Fiction  "  is  an  imposing  style ;  but  on  examining 
the  list  we  find  that  the  Telegraph  is  merely  still  incorrigible 
in  its  diction :  the  authors  are  not  really  the  Greatest 
Writers  at  all,  nor  the  novels  the  Best.  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  Mr.  Traill,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  have,  we 
are  told,  assisted  the  editor  with  their  advice.  To 
which  of  these  gentlemen,  we  wonder,  belongs  the 
credit  of  considering  The  Wide,  Wide  World  one  of  the 
hundred  best  novels,  and  Elizabeth  WethereU  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  writers  of  fiction  ?  Again,  Gabriel  Conroy 
is  almost  the  least  satisfactory  of  Bret  Harte's  works ; 
Amelie  Eives  is  hardly  a  classic  yet;  and  Valentine  Vox 
might  well  be  spared. 

"Wk  take  joy,  too,"  says  the  Telegraph,  "in  knowing 
that  so  large  and  rich  a  selection  can  be  made  of  acknow- 
ledged masterpieces,  from  English  literature  mainly,  and 
none  of  them  be  anything  except  pure,  honest,  and  of  good 
report."  From  which  we  gather  that  the  edition  of 
Tristram  Shandy  will  be  expurgated. 


Meanwhile  the  Daily  Netvs  has  also  its  little  publishing 
scheme.  True  to  its  old-fashioned  traditions,  the  Baily 
News  pins  its  faith  to  the  middle  of  the  century  and  offers 
its  readers  only  the  works  of  Dickens.  The  set  consists  of 
nineteen  volumes,  completed  by  Forster's  Life  and  the 
Biclcens'  Bictionary,  a  key  to  the  works  which  is  by  no 
means  so  exhaustive  as  the  Baily  News  seems  to  think.  It 
is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  series  should  come  from  the 
Baily  News  office,  for  Dickens  was  its  first  editor  and 
Forster  its  second.    The  edition  is  illustrated. 


Another  proof  of  the  theory  expressed  by  a  contributor 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  that  to  become  a  Dickens  com- 
mentator is  to  woo  inaccuracy,  is  found  in  the  Baily  News 
article  on  Pickwick,  in  which  its  new  edition  was  intro- 
duced to  the  public.  From  one  of  the  quotations  therein 
g^ven  the  reader  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  catch  phrase, 
"  Let  'em  all  come,"  which  is  now  only  too  evident  in  the 
London  streets,  originated  with  Mrs.  BardeU.     Thus  : 

"  Oh !  you  kind,  good,  playful  dear,"  said  Mrs.  BardeU ; 
and  without  more  ado  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  flung 
her  arms  round  Mr  Pickwick's  neck,  with  a  cataract  of 
tears  and  a  chorus  of  sobs. 

"Bless  my  soul,"  cried  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"  Mrs.  BardeU,  my  good  woman — dear  me,  what  a  situa- 
tion— pray  consider — Mrs.  BardeU— don't — if  anybody 
should  come ' ' 

"  Oh,  let  'em  aU  come  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  BardeU 
franticaUy  ;  "  I'U  never  leave  you  —  dear,  kind,  good 
soul "  ;  and  with  these  words  Mrs.  BardeU  cl\mg  the 
tighter. 

This  is  very  pretty  and  curious.     But  what  Mrs.  BardeU 
really  said  was,  "  Oh,  let  them  come  !  " 


The  Purple  Cow  is  not  yet  dead.  Indeed,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  never  wiU  be.  Mr.  Doxey,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  publisher  of  the  Lark,  has   now  compiled  two 


little  pamphlets  from  that  periodical,  The  Lark  Almanack 
for  1899  and  The  Purple  Cow,  which  may  be  obtained  in 
England  from  Messrs.  Cazenove,  of  Henrietta-street ;  and 


I  love  to  go  to  Lectures 

Antl  zuake  tlie  Audience  stare : 
Bj  walkinj<  round  upon  their  heads. 

And  spoiling  People's  hair ! 

therein  we  find  the  old  rhymes  once  more,  and  the  old 
pictures.  Two  of  these  pictures  we  reproduce ;  and  here 
are  other  tastes  of  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess's  comic  inventive 
powers : 

The  Window  has  Four  Little  Panes  ; 

But  one  have  I ; 
The  Window-Panes  are  in  its  Sash, — 
I  wonder  why ! 


and 


and 


The  8tm  is  Low,  to  say  the  Least, 

Although  it  is  well-Red ; 
Yet,  since  it  rises  in  the  Yeast, 

It  shoiUd  be  better  Bred. 

My  House  is  made  of  Graham  Bread, 
Except  the  ceiling's  made  of  white ; 

Of  Angel  Cake  I  make  my  Bed  ; 
I  eat  my  PiUow  every  night. 


Ah,  yes,  I  wroti.'  the  "  Purple  Cow ' 
I'm  Sorry,  now,  I  wrote  it ; 

But  I  can  tell  you  Anyhow 
I'U  Kill  you  it  you  Quote  it ! 


To  readers  whose  peace  of  mind  is  injured  by  these  freaks 
of  fancy  we  would  point  out  that  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess,  their 
author,  is  now  living  in  London. 
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A  FivEPENNY  drop  has  suddenly  occurre<l,  and  the  new 
price  for  cheap  fiction  is  a  penny.  There  it  is  likely  to 
stay :  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  go  lower.  Penny 
fiction  is  not  new,  of  course,  for  works  by  the  lady  known 
as  Annie  S.  Swan  have  been  circulating  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  that  figure  for  some  time,  and  Homer's 
Penny  Stories  are  printed  in  millions,  while  Mr.  Stead 
has  been  issuing  penny  abridgments  of  great  novels 
for  months  past ;  but  the  authors  offered  by  Messrs. 
Pearson  are  now  approaching  the  penny  public  for 
the  first  time.  These  are:  "Ouida,"  "John  Oliver 
Hobbee,"  "  Eita,"  Mrs.  Hungerford,  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Olive  Schreiner,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr.  Louis 
Becke,  Mr.  John  Habberton,  Mr.  Fergus  Hume,  Mr.  Clark 
Eussell,  and  others.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  that 
we  have  received  this  week  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  new 
novels,  nineteen  of  which  are  published  at  six  shillingps. 


Mk.  Fishee  Unwin's  "  Overseas  Library  "  makes  a 
beginning  this  week  with  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's 
Ipani.    We  quote  this  passage  from  the  preface  : 

Now,  to  my  thinking,  luisappreheosion  still  is  rife  as  to 
the  motives  which  cause  men  to  write.  Books  have  been 
written  for  many  purposes  — moral,  religious,  lewd,  im- 
proving, ethical,  and  to  make  people  stare ;  but  many 
think,  even  to-day,  when  education,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  intensifies  artistic  comprehension,  spreading  it  even 
amongst  the  educated,  is  so  diffused,  that  men  write  books 
to  please  a  mysterious  entity  known  as  the  pubhc ;  that 
they  regard  this  Mumbo-Jumbo  as  politicians  do,  or  as 
the  comity  councillor,  who  is  uncertain  even  if  he  be  a 
cuckold  till  he  has  duly  put  the  matter  to  the  democratic 
vote. 

Nothing  more  false.  Fur  the  most  part  all  books  are 
written  from  vanity,  for  hope  of  gain,  either  pecuniary  or 
of  some  other  nature,  aud  now  and  then  to  please  the 
writer,  for  it  is  known  that  some  have  gone  to  sea  for 
pleasure,  and  sailors  say  that  those  who  do  so  would  go  to 
hell  fur  fun. 

And  so  of  books.  Few  men  know  why  they  write,  and 
most  men  are  ashamed  of  all  they  do  when  once  it  stares 
them  in  the  face  in  moulded  type. 


From  the  preface  to   the  late  J.   F.  Nisbet's  Human 
Machitu  (Grant  Richards) : 

As  for  materitlism,  it  is  a  theory  which  seems  to  me  to 
fit  in  better  with  the  known  facts  than  any  other,  and  to 
leave  the  majesty  of  God  just  where  it  was  before.  To 
the  belittling  of  the  Creator,  indeed,  I  do  not  see  that 
anything  is  more  conducive  than  the  current  theology — 
Roman  or  Anglican.  Matthew  Arnold's  conception  of  the 
Trinity  as  three  big  Lord  Shaftesburys  sitting  up  some- 
where in  the  sky  is  approximately  that  of  every  little  boy 
and  girl  brought  up  on  orthodox  principles.  Sometimes 
this  image  is  replaced  by  that  of  the  Israelitish  Jehovah — 
a  tutelary  divinity  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  swayed  by 
such  human  passions  as  love,  anger,  pride,  hate,  jealousy. 
In  either  case  the  proportions  of  the  Creator  are  reduced 
to  those  of  an  Exeter  Hall  philanthropist.  How  much 
vaster  and  nobler  is  the  materialistic  conception  of  the 
Deity  as  an  all-pervading  force,  impersonal  in  the  human 
sense,  but  necessarily  all-knowing  because  it  is  everywhere 
and  in  everything !  How  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
anthropomorphic  God  I     You  may  climb  up  to  the  top  of 


Primrose-hill ;  you  may  shake  your  fist  at  the  sky  ;  yon 
may  take  a  Name  in  vain — and  there  is  no  respooM.  Not 
the  smallett — not  even  a  flash  of  lightning  !  Because  the 
imseen  Power,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  a  "  jealous  God," 
animated  by  a  paltry  human  resentment. 


A   WRITER  in   the    new    Pari*   Magatins   disctuaee   the 
translation  of  The  Jungle  Book — L«   Litre   de  la   Jungle — 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  France  :  "  Although 
MM.  Fabulet  and  d'Humi^res  have  accomplished  their 
task  admirably,  they  could  not  expect,  nor  could  they  be 
expected,  to  achieve  the  impossible.     '  Je  viens  de  man- 
quer  ma  proie  '  is  really  inadequate  as  a  rendering  of  the 
old  wolf  Akela's  lament,   '  Now  I  have  missed  my  kill." 
Mowgli,  '  the  man-cub,'  is  perforce  transformed  into  '  le 
petit  d'homrae,'  for  there  are  no  cubs  in  French,  and  the 
substantive    '  petit '   has  to  represent  the  young  of  the 
human  and  every  other  species.     '  The  camel  doubled  up 
camel-fashion,    like    a    two-foot    rule,'   is  rendered,    'le 
chameau  se  replia  d  la  fa^on  des  chameaux,  en  equerre,' 
which   entirely  misses  the  Kipling  imagery.      The  pack 
becomes  '  le  clan,'  and  when  Shere  Khan,  the  tiger,  asks, 
'  Am  I  to  stand  nosing  into  your  dog's  den  for  my  fair 
dues  ?  '  he  is  made  to  say,  in  French,  '  Dois-je  attendre  le 
nez  dans  votre  repaire  de  chiens,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  mon 
du  le  plus  strict  ?  '     This  is  a  little  more  polite,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  not  the  Kipling  manner.     Indeed,  Kipling  a  la 
Frani;aite    not   infrequently  reminds   one   of    the   French 
customs    notice,    '  Messieurs    lee    voyageurs    sont    pries 
d'assister  a  I'examen  de  leurs  bagages,'  as  an  equivalent 
for  '  Passengers  mxist  look  after  their  luggage.^ 


A  C0RRE9P0NBENT,  "  B.  M.,"  writes :  "  Excuse  my  point- 
ing out    that    the   reviewer  of  D'Annunzio's   Victim,   in 

the  current  issue  of  the 
Academy,  is  wrong  when 
he  alludes  to  D'Annunzio 
as  '  a  young  man  con- 
siderably under  thirty.'  He 
was  bom  in  1863,  so  is 
'  considerably  over  thirty,' 
and  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  he  looks  it  from  the 
enclosed." 


^\ki'^mij\)^ 


Mr.  Henley,  the  editor  of  the  series. 


Ix  a  review  of  Holland's 
Suetoniut,  "Tudor  Trans- 
lations "  series,  in  the 
Academy  laat  week,  the 
dedication  of  the  work  to 
Mr.  Cecil  Hhodee  was  attri- 
buted to  the  editor  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Charles  Whibley. 
This  was  wrong.  The 
dedication  was  written  by 


Other  renderings  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  poem  have 
been  received  from  J.  A.  B.,  Edgbaston;  C.  S.  0.,  Brighton ; 
and  E.  H.  S.,  Glasgow. 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  is  also  among  the  dreamers.  To  the 
poem,  "The  Cap  and  Bells,"  in  his  new  book.  The  Wind 
Among  the  Reeds  (Mathews),  he  puts  the  following  note : 

I  dreamed  this  story  exactly  as  I  have  written  it,  and 
dreamed  another  long  dream  after  it,  trying  to  make  out 
its  meaning,  and  whether  I  was  to  write  it  in  prose  or 
verse.  The  first  dream  was  more  a  vision  than  a  dream, 
for  it  was  beautiful  and  coherent,  and  gave  me  the  sense  of 
illximination  and  exaltation  that  one  gets  from  visions, 
while  the  second  dream  was  confused  and  meaningless. 
The  poem  has  always  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  though,  as 
is  the  way  with  symbolic  poems,  it  has  not  always  meant 
quite  the  same  thing.  Blake  would  have  said  "  the  authors 
are  in  eternity,"  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  can  only  be 
questioned  in  dreams. 


The  first  number  of  the  Paidologist  lies  before  us.  The 
Paidologist,  we  ought  perhaps  to  explain,  is  the  organ  of 
the  British  Child  Study  Association,  which  is  an  offshoot 
of  a  similar  association  in  America.  Prof.  Stanley  Hall, 
who  is  the  leading  inquirer  among  the  Americans,  con- 
tributes introductory  words  to  bring  the  value  of  the 
pastime  before  English  readers,  and  practical  instructions 
are  given  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes.  The  game  should,  there- 
fore, soon  be  well  started.  In  the  main  the  intentions 
are  lacking  nothing  of  seriousness,  but  in  the  "Editor's 
Bag"  we  find  this:  "A  little  boy,  when  being  spoken 
to  about  God's  care  and  love  for  us,  said :  '  Yes,  God 
loves  us  :  He  will  not  give  us  the  cane  ' ;  to  which  another 
child  quickly  replied  :   '  No  ;  He  can't  reach  us.'  " 


Another  new  periodical  reaches  us  in  Pensions  and 
Progress,  the  organ  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme.  The 
little  paper,  which  has  for  its  motto  "Humanity,  Justice, 
Patriotism,  and  Progress,"  will  be  issued  quarterly  at  a 
penny.  The  editor  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Cook.  We  hope  that  it 
may  produce  the  good  at  which  it  aims. 


A  GEoGEAPHiCAL  handbook  in  which  each  of  the  more 
important  civilised  countries  is  described  by  one  of  the 
leading  geographers  of  that  country,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  treated  by  experienced  travellers  who  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  regions  with  which  they 
deal,  should  prove  a  distinct  acquisition  to  geographical 
literature.  Such  a  work,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  E.  MiU,  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Limited, 
under  the  title  of  The  International  Geography.  No  fewer 
than  seventy  distinguished  geographers  and  explorers  have 
contributed  to  the  work,  among  them  being  Dr.  Nansen, 
Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  and  Sir  John  Murray,  who  deal  with 
the  Polar  regions ;  Sir  G.  S.  Robertson,  with  Afghanistan ; 
Sir  William  Macgregor,  with  British  New  Guinea;  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston,  with  British  Central  Africa ;  the  Eight 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  with  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
the  South  African  Eepublic ;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  with 
Ehodesia. 


Ian  Maclaren's  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie's  The  Little  Minister  and  A  Window  in  Thrums,  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  2'he  Christian,  Annie  8.  Swan's  The  Gates  of 
Eden,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Crockett's  1  he  Lilac  Sun  Bonnet.  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  mut-t  acquire  a  kilt  to  be  at  home  in  this 
company. 

As  some  assistance  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Samoans,  we  reproduce  the 
first  few  lines  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Samoan  chief  Tiu, 
Stevenson's  friend,    to    Mr.   Lloyd    Osboume,    after    the 


novelist's  death.  Tiu,  it  will  be  seen,  although  his  usual 
costume  is  only  a  loin-cloth,  can  yet  use  the  note-paper 
of  the  English  housemaid,  and  assume  our  own  forms  of 
address.  At  one  time  Tiu  was  a  Christian,  but  a  difference 
with  the  missionaries  prompted  him  to  return  to  the  faith 
of  his  fathers.  The  correspondent  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  letter  asks  if  any  of  our  readers  can 
translate  Samoan.  "They  say,"  he  adds,  "you  can  get 
everything  in  London.  Can  you  get  this  ?  "  Perhaps 
some  reader  wUl  reply.  We  hold  the  remainder  of  the 
letter. 


A  PLEASANT  ambiguity  is  contained  in  the  prospectus  of 
a  new  novel  which  reaches  us  from  one  of  the  literary 
agencies.  "The  story,"  says  this  document,  "concludes 
with  the  righting  of  a  cruel  wrong,  the  just  destruction  of 
its  author,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  tem- 
porarily suffered  through  the  machinations  of  the  wicked." 
We  have  not  read  the  tale,  and,  therefore,  cannot  form 
any  opinion  ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  author  certainly 
seems  an  extreme  measure. 


Scottish  critics  prefer  Scottish  writers.  The  readers  of 
a  certain  Scotch  weekly,  on  being  asked  to  name  the  six 
most  popular  works  of  fiction  by  living  authors,  named 


The  following  intimation  reaches  us  from  Toynbee 
Hall:  "The  students'  gratitude  to  Dr.  S.  E.  Gardiner 
has  been  given  form  in  a  silver  bowl,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  present  to  him  on  Saturday,  April  22.  The  Bishop  of 
London  has  promised  to  speak.  Dr.  Gardiner's  pleasure 
will  be  to  meet  as  many  as  possible  of  his  old  students. 
WUl  you,  therefore,  add  to  his  pleasure,  and  make  a  point 
of  coming  at  eight  o'clock  ?  "  We  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  being  among  Dr.  Gardiner's  students,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  attend.     But  we  hope  the  bowl  is  a  nice  one. 
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MK.  SIDXE-V    COLVIN. 
From  the  Copfright  Seri*»  of  Portraitt  of  Contributon  to  the  ' 


Eneyclopadia  Britanniea." 


We  give  this  week  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin, 
whose  services  in  arranging  the  present  exhibition  of 
Bembrandt's  work  in  the  White  building  of  the  British 
Museum  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  by  the  art  student. 
Mr.  Colvin,  who  has  been  Keeper  of  the  Prints  since 
1884,  was  bom  in  1845.  He  has  two  claims  upon  the 
recognition  of  readers :  his  writings  on  art  and  his 
friendship  with  R.  L.  Stevenson,  on  the  authoritative  life  of 
whom  he  is  now  engaged.  It  is  intended  to  bring  out 
this  work  in  two  parts,  one  to  consist  entirely  of  letters, 
and  the  other  of  biography. 


Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  began  a  series  of 
articles  called  "The  Fly  on  the  Wheel"  in  a  magazine. 
They  came,  however,  to  an  untimely  end,  and  he  haa  since 
left  journalism  alone.  But  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the 
series  the  question  (by  a  woman) — "  Oh,  Mr.  Fly,  how  do 
you  think  of  those  lovely  stories  ?  "  or  (by  a  man)  "  I  say. 
Fly,  old  chap,  how  the  deuce  do  you  turn  out  all  that  stuff 
of  yours?"  was  answeretl  thus  in  a  page  from  the  Fly's 
Journal  : 

Let  us  suppose  that  I  am  bidden  to  write  a  short  story. 

I  arrive  at  my  working-den  at  9.45  and  read  my  letters. 

The  rest  of  the  day  is  much  as  follows : 

10.0. — Put  on  writing-coat ;  find  a  hole  in  the  elbow. 

10.3. — Light  pipe,  and  sit  down  in  large  armchair  by  fire. 


10.  lo. — Who  the  deuce  can  write  a  story  on  a  beastly  day 

like  this  ?    (It  was  quite  nice  weather,  really — 

that's  the  artistic  temperament). 
10.45. — I    most    think    about     that     confounded     story. 

Besides,   I  don't    believe    she    meant   anything 

after  all. 
11.15. — I  wish  the these people  hadn't  asked  me 

to  write  for  their paper  ! 

11.45.— Hullo!    Will  that  do? 

12.0. — Hang  it,  that's  no  use  ! 

12.30. — I  suppiMe  if  I  happened  to  have  a  head  instead  of 

a  turnip  I  could  write  that  story. 
12.40.— Yee  !    No !     By  Jove,  yes  !    Where's  that  pea  ? 

Oh,  where  the ?    All  right,  here  it  is  !    Now 

then :     {Scribble.) 
1.0. — Lunch  I    Good ;  I  believe  it's  g^ing  ! 
1.30.— Now  I'll  just  knock  it  off.     {Scribble.) 
2.15. — Well,  I  don't  quite  see  my  way  to Oh,  yes  I 

do !    Oood !    That's  not  so  bad. 
3.0. — One,    two,    three — three   hundred    words    a  page. 

Well,  I've  put  that  in  in  good  time,  anyhow  ! 

Where's  that  pipe  ? 
3.15. — I  think  I'll  fetch  'em.     Pitched  in  passion,  by  Jove ! 
3.40.— Oh.  I  say,  look  here  !     I've  only  got  about  1,200 

words  and  I  want  2,000.  What  the  deuce  shall  I  do  ? 
3.50. — I  must  pad  it,  you  know.    She  mustn't  take  him 

yet,  that's  all. 
4.0. — She  can't  take  more  than  a  page  accepting  the  foo  , 

though ;  it's  absurd,  you  know. 
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4.15.— 
4.45.— 

5.0. — 


5.3.- 
5.11. 

5.15.- 
5.20.- 

5.25.- 
5.30.- 


5.-35. 


■Oh,  confound  it ! 

■Now  let's  see — two,  four,  six,   seven.     Good  !     I'm 

in  the  straight  now  ! 
Thank  Heaven,  that's  done !    Now  I  suppose  I  must 

read  the   thing   over.       I   know  it's  awful  rot. 

Well,  that's  their  lookout,  they've  bought  it. 
It's  not  so  bad,  though,  after  all. 
-I  rather  like  that.     I   don't  know,    but   it   seems 

rather  original. 
-H'm  !     I've  read  worse  stories  than  this. 
No,   I'm  hanged  if  I  touch  a  word  of  it !     It's  not 

half  bad. 
-Pretty  smart  ending ! 
■Well,  if  there  are  a  dozen  men  in  England  who  can 

write  a  better  story  than  that,  I  should  like  to 

see  'em,  that's  all  ! 
•Puff,  pufF,  puff,  puff!     Well,  I  shan't  touch  a  pen 

again  to-day. 


Bibliographical. 

A  MAMMOTH  anthology  of  English  verse :  that,  it  would 
seem,  is  the  latest  benefaction  Mr.  Arber  proposes  to  bestow 
upon  the  students  of  literature.  Those  students  owe 
already  a  very  considerable  debt  to  the  man  who  began, 
thirty  years  ago,  that  invaluable  series  of  English  Reprints 
on  which  so  many  intellects  have  been  nourished  ;  whose 
Facsimile  Texts,  English  Garner,  and  English  Scholars' 
Library  are  scarcely  less  valuable  in  their  way  ;  and  who, 
only  a  year  or  two  ago,  gave  us  a  useful  collection  of 
documents  on  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.  We  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  text  of  the  announced  anthology  wiU  be 
impeccable,  for  Mr.  Arber  obviously  has  unlimited  patience. 
But  the  production  of  an  acceptable  selection  from  the 
entire  English  corpus  poetarum  (down,  I  suppose,  to  the  era 
of  existing  copyrights)  presupposes  not  only  editorial 
accuracy  but  critical  capacity,  and  Mr.  Arbor's  project 
seems  to  be  so  ambitious  that  he  will,  of  course,  not 
be  surprised  if  his  collection  is  closely  and  carefully 
scrutinised. 

Rather  late  in  the  day  will  come  Mr.  Arthur  Milman's 
promised  biography  of  his  father,  the  Dean.  Dr.  Milman 
died  a  little  over  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
modem  celebrity  has  to  wait  so  long  for  a  Life.  Yet  few 
deserve  such  a  memorial  more  obviously  than  the  author 
of  Fazio  and  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  the  historian  of  the 
Jews  and  of  Christianity.  Fa%io  is  not  in  the  current 
repertory  of  the  stage,  but  it  was  performed  in  London 
within  the  last  decade  or  so.  The  History  of  tJie  Jews  waa 
reprinted  so  recently  as  1894,  and  there  were  new  editions 
of  the  Early  Christianity  and  the  Later  Christianity  in 
1883.  The  Dean's  correspondence  should  be  eminently 
interesting. 

Mr.  Arthur  Humphreys  must  believe  that  Emerson  still 
has  a  vogue  in  England,  or  he  would  not  entertain  the  idea 
of  bringing  out  yet  another  edition  of  the  sage's  essays. 
Of  such  editions  there  are  several  extant.  In  1891  the 
essays  were  issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  St.  Lubbock. 
They  had  been  published  in  two  volumes  in  the  previous 
year ;  Henry  Morley  had  edited  them  in  1886,  which  year 
also  saw  the  reproduction  of  The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  other 
Essays.      There  were   editions  in  1866,    1853,  and  1848 


leading  back  to  that  which  Carlyle  prefaced  in  1841.  I 
take  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  essays  have  necessarily 
been  included  in  all  complete  editions  of  Emerson's  prose 
from  1883  downwards.  However,  the  more  the  merrier. 
The  essays  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  too  sumptuously 
presented.  As  someone  truly  said,  Emerson  was  not 
exactly  a  thinker,  but  he  had  detached  thoughts  which 
many  have  found  quickening  and  fruitful.  He  does  not 
supply  a  philosophy  of  life,  but  he  helps  us  to  construct 
one. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  are  many  things 
which,  done  for  one  generation,  have  to  be  done  over  again 
for  the  next.  About  half  a  century  ago  William  Howitt 
published  in  two  volumes  his  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Most 
Eminent  British  Poets  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  literary 
lady  of  to-day  should  not  produce  (as,  it  seems,  she  pro- 
poses to  produce)  another  book  on  the  "homes  and 
haunts"  of  celebrated  people,  to  which  she  intends  to 
give  the  name  of  Literary  Hearthstones.  How  a  hearth- 
stone can  be  literary  I  know  not ;  but  we  must  not  cavil. 

Lays  of  tlie  True  North,  and  other  Canadian  Poems — that, 
I  note,  is  the  name  given  to  a  forthcoming  volume   of 
verses.  I  think  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  authoress 
has  gone  for  the  first  half   of   the  title  to  the  lines  by 
Tennyson  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Idylls  of  the  lining  : 
And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately  heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us :  "  Keep  you  to  yourselves ; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly." 

The  announcement  of  a  new  volume  of  verse  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Washington  Moon  will  surprise  those  who 
think  of  him  (when  they  think  of  him)  as  only  the  intrepid 
exponent  of  The  King's  English  and  the  no  less  vigorous 
critic  of  Revisers'  English.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  volume 
of  verse  by  Mr.  Moon,  called  Elijah  the  Prophet,  and  Other 
Sacred  Poems,  has  run  into  a  fifth  edition,  which  will  be 
issued  shortly ;  and,  moreover,  is  not  Mr.  Moon  the  author 
of  a  work  of  prose-fiction  called  (somewhat  lengthily) 
With  All  My  Worldly  Goods  I  Thee  Endow  ? 

The  title  of  the  latest  novel  issued  by  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Blackett — The  Faith  that  Kills — makes  one  think,  of 
course,  of  W.  G.  WiUs's  story.  The  Love  that  Kills,  as  well 
as  of  the  play  so  named  (an  adaptation  of  "L'Arlesienne") 
which  was  produced  in  London  some  years  ago.  Obviously, 
the  phrase  is  one  on  which  an  endless  series  of  variations 
could  be  played  ;  why  not  Tlw  Fear  that  Kills,  The  Joy 
that  Kills,  The  Sorrow  that  Kills,  and  so  forth?  Mean- 
while, The  Faith  that  Kills  is,  as  a  title,  not  bad,  for  it 
embodies  a  cynical  paradox  which  should  attract. 

Talking  of  story-titles,  I  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  Leonard 
Merrick  wiU  christen  his  next  work  of  fiction  either  An 
Enemy  of  Society  or  Weapons  of  the  World.  I  would  suggest 
the  adoption  of  the  latter.  The  former  has  been  used  by 
Ibsen  for  a  play  ;  and  to  come  into  apparent  competition 
with  the  Norwegian  dramatist  woxild  be,  perhaps,  a  pity. 

The  publisher  of  iVo.  5,  John  Street  has  been  advertising 
"  The  New  Novel— The  New  Writer."  I  wonder  how  Mr. 
Whiteing,  if  he  has  seen  the  advertisement,  felt  when  he 
found  himself  described  as  "new"?  The  truth  is,  the 
best  of  us  are  "  new  "  to  the  new  generation. 

The  Bookwokm. 
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Reviews. 

Intellectual  Intrepidity. 

Aspects  of  Rdigiom  and  Scientific   Thoxtght.      By  R.  H. 
Ilutton.     (Macmillan.     Ss.) 

As  this  volume  is  edited  by  Miss  Roscoe,  Mr.  Hutton's 
nieoe,  wo  may  suppose  that  the  fifty-four  essays  it  contains 
represent  the  flower  of  that  sincere,  inquiring  mind  on 
certain  contemporaneous  religious  and  scientifi(!  questions. 
It  is  a  monument  of  intellectual  intrepidity.  The  essays 
all  fall  within  the  compass  of  half-a-dozen  pages :  they 
deal  with  every  ethico-relig^oua  an<l  scientific  question  that 
stirred  the  intellects  of  Hutton's  day,  and  their  full  assur- 
ance of  omniscience  is  that  of  a  schoolmaster  adjudicating 
upon  the  examination  papers  of  his  form.  No  man  could 
attempt  such  a  task,  and  continue  it  for  a  lifetime,  with 
never  a  shade  of  doubt  in  his  own  infallibility,  were  it  not 


BICHABD  HOLT  HUT  TON. 
From  a  Photojraph  by  F,  Unlltitr. 

for  the  strong  support  of  unquestioning  followers.  That 
support,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  Mr.  Hutton  had. 
He  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Spectator,  one  of  the 
few  papers  whose  policy  has  been  unswerving  and  un- 
alterable. Mr.  Hutton  was  the  Spectator,  it  expressed 
his  views ;  the  reins  never  fell  from  his  hands  till  death 
called  him ;  he  gathered  about  him  men  who  thought  as 
he  thought,  felt  as  he  felt,  wrote  as  he  wrote  ;  and,  as  the 
years  passed,  a  largo  body  of  readers,  faithfullest  of  flocks, 
grew  up  around  liis  personality,  who  accepted  tlie  views  of 
the  Spectator  as  tliey  accepted  the  routine  of  the  festivals  of 
the  Church,  and  who  would  have  missed  the  one  as  much 
as  the  other.  The  flock  were  gentle  souls,  fond  of 
flowers  and  birds;  more  particular  about  the  appoint- 
ments of  their  dinner  tables  than  the  food  the  dishes 
contained ;  devoted  to  the  clergy ;  admirers  of  Mr. 
Leader,  E.A. ;   middle-aged,  and  declining  gracefully  to 


a  future  exiatenca  for  which  they  were  fully  prepared. 
They  looked  askance,  yet  witli  an  awful  interent,  at  a 
Iluxloy  travelling  rough-shixl  over  their  dearest  ortho- 
doxies; they  read  of  the  intellectual  subtletiee  of  a 
Matthew  Arnold  with  tromors  and  pangs  of  sorrow  (waa 
he  not  the  poet  of  "Geist's  Grave"?)  but  to  stand 
up  in  the  arena  of  theii  own  <1rawing-rooms  and  fight  these 
giants  with  their  own  little  bows  and  arrows,  oh,  that  was 
impossible !  But  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  The 
Invisible  David  of  the  Spectator  would  overthrow  the 
mighty,  would  make  it  all  clear  for  them  at  the  week-end 
in  that  article  in  smaller  type  that  followed  at  the  end  of 
tlie  leaders.  He  would  let  fly  his  arrows  at  the  joints  in 
the  giant's  armour ;  he  would  come  forth  from  the  fight 
bearing  his  sheaves  with  him.  Their  little  tremors  of 
doubt  would  cease,  their  pinions  would  drop  comfortably 
to  the  side  again. 

A  writer  must  have  a  rare  moral  and  intellectual  sin- 
cerity  to  inspire  siich  confidence.  That  was  Mr.  Hutton's 
indubitable  gift.  We  may  agree  with  him  or  not ;  but 
of  tlie  beauty  and  nobility  of  his  nature  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  :  he  was  the  least  material  of  men.  If,  like 
Browning,  he  did  not  "  greet  the  Unseen  with  a  cheer," 
he  lived  in  the  secret  knowledge  that  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.  He  sat  at  his  desk  doing  goo<I, 
in  accord  with  his  own  definition  of  good.  The  rage  of 
parties,  the  rush  of  movements,  the  clash  of  creeds,  never 
embroiled  him.  He  surveyed  such  things  temperately, 
defined  (as  he  thought)  their  tendency,  explained  their  true 
meaning,  and,  whenever  he  thought  it  worth  while,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Observe  this  Giant,  although  he  knows  it  not, 
he  is  with  us,  and  where  he  is  not  with  us  he  is  wrong ! " 

Mr.  Hutton's  favourite  method,  excellent  for  his  purpose, 
was  to  quote  from  the  writings  of  the  personality  under 
review  a  passage  that  could  be  termed  "A  Confession," 
and  then  to  proceed  to  interpret  and  mould  the  confession 
into  harmony — indeed,  often  into  identity — with  his  own 
philosophy  of  belief.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  mould 
or  to  incUne  any  man's  thought  into  divergent  channels ; 
but  it  may  be  as  weU  to  quote  Mr.  Hutton's  own  confes- 
sion  in  order  to  understand  the  standpoint  from  which  he 
criticised  the  intellectual  ethics  of  his  day.  The  passage 
occurs  in  the  article  called  "  Matthew  Arnold's  New 
Christian  Catechism  "  : 

If  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God, 
it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  book  the  whole  source  of 
whose  inspiration  is  illusion.  And  if  it  be,  as  I  hold,  the 
true  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  then  the  super- 
natural is  real  ....  Christ  revealed  God ;  and  without 
God,  bis  teaching  would  be  baseless.  Physical  science 
reveals  only  law ;  and  if  there  be  anything  beyond  law,  its 
teaching  is  inadequate. 

There  is  something  Titanesque  in  the  way  Mr.  Hutton  set 
himself  each  week  to  appreciate,  to  explain,  to  flout,  or  to 
annex  to  his  own  service  the  ripe  thought  of  his  day. 
None  escaped  him.  Maurice,  Clifford,  Kingsley,  Newman, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Jowett,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Dr. 
Martineau,  Mill,  Matthew  Arnold — he  docketed  them  all. 
Ajid  having  thus  surveyed  modem  thought,  having  cata- 
logued and  classified  the  intellectual  endeavour  of  his 
contemporaries,  did  this  spiritual  adjuster  find  himself  at 
he  end  of  his  resources  ?  Oh,  no !  Almost  the  last  of  Mr. 
Hutton's  essays,  that  dated  1897,  bears  the  title  "The 
Limits  of  Divine  Power." 

The  essayist  had  his  favourites.  Mr.  John  Morley 
receives  the  most  punctilious  salute  as  the  foeman  wor- 
thiest of  his  steel.  The  article  is  apropos  a  new  chapter  of 
the  essay  on  "  Compromise." 

I  am  not  ashamed  [says  Mr.  Hutton]  to  feel  far  more 
sympathy  -with  the  nobler  asjiects  of  oubelief.  than  with 
the  ignobler  and  shiftier  aspects  of  so-called  faith.  A 
diplomatic  Churchman,  who  has  borrowed  hardly  anything 
from  the  Christian  spirit  except  St.  Paul's  boast  that  he 
had  been  all  things  to  all  men,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
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seems  to  me  far  more  threatening  to  the  Christian  faith  of 
our  own  day  than  the  sturdy  and,  SJ  far  at  least  as  this 
essay  goes,  the  charitable  "  I  believe  not "  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  John  Morley. 

Mr.  Hutton  does  not  attempt  to  gather  Mr.  Morley  into 
his  net  as  he  gathers  Huxley ;  Mr.  Morley  is  repri- 
manilod  and  passed  by  with  a  sigh.  His  humanitarian 
relif^ion  will  not  do.  It  is  an  intellectual  juggle,  not  a 
philosophical  reconciliation;  "indeed,  I  hardly  expected 
such  mere  wistfulness  of  sentiment,  such  impracticable 
though  kindly  endeavour,  from  so  robust  a  thinker."  From 
Mrs.  Besant,  we  gather,  Mr.  Hutton  expected  nothing. 
He  ignores  her,  dismissing  her  as  a  writer 

who  must  evidently  be  allowed  to  exhaust  herself  in  a 
series  of  spasmodic  feats  of  intellectual  aorobatism  before 
she  has  any  chance  of  gaining  a  position  of  calm  and 
peaceful  trust. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  tliree  of  the  essays  in  this 
volume— those  on  Huxley,  MiU,  and  Browning — which 
exemplify  Mr.  Hutton's  method  of  showing  that  the  views 
of  ether  people,  although  they  knew  it  not,  were  funda- 
mentally in  harmony  with  the  views  held  by  himself  and 
his  readers.  The  article  on  Huxley  is  called  "  The  Great 
Agnostic,"  and  was  written  in  the  week  following  the 
cessation  of  that  "eager  and  opulent  life."  After  a  just 
and  sympathetic  panegyric,  Mr.  Hutton  proceeds  to  quote 
the  famous  passage  wherein  Huxley  likens  human  life  to 
a  game  of  chess  between  men  and  a  hidden  plaj'er : 

We  know  that  his  [the  hidden  player's]  play  is  always 
fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our  cost, 
that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes  the  smallest 
allowance  for  ignorance.  .  .  .  My  metaphor  will  remind 
some  of  you  of  the  famous  picture  in  which  Retzsch  has 
depicted  Satan  playing  at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul. 
Substitute  for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm, 
strong  angel  playing  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would 
rather  lose  than  win — and  I  should  accept  it  as  an  image 
of  "human  lifo.  Well,  what  I  mean  by  education  is  learn- 
ing the  rules  of  this  mighty  game. 

Most  people,  we  imagine,  whether  they  are  with  Huxley 
in  his  agnosticism  or  against  him,  would  allow  that  this 
fine  passage  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  agnostic 
position.  Huxley's  own  experience,  his  knowledge  of  life, 
surely  entitled  him  to  say  that  th«  hidden  antagonist  is 
"  always  fair,  just,  and  patient."  Neither  is  it  inconsi.stent 
with  Huxley's  agnosticism  to  depict  the  unseen  antagonist 
as  "  a  calm,  strong  angel  playing  for  love,"  seeing  that 
the  imagery  is  adapted  from  Eetzsch's  picture,  and  Huxley 
expressly  states  that  with  the  substitution  of  the  angel  for 
the  fiend  he  would  accept  it  as  an  image  of  human  life. 
But  Mr.  Hutton  does  not  see  it  in  that  light.  The  "  great 
agnostic"  must  be  caught  and  gently  branded.  Says  Mr. 
Hutton : 

Nothing  seems  to  me  clearer  than  that  Prof.  Huxley 
borrowed,  from  a  religion  which  he  thought  wholly 
improved,  his  description  of  the  unseen  player  in  this  great 
game  of  life.  ...  In  my  belief  he  had  a  half-unconscious 
craving,  to  which  he  thought  it  wrong  to  give  way,  for 
that  pa,ssionate  faith  which  he  said  that  he  desired  to 
undermine  in  all  cases  in  which  there  was,  in  his  opinion, 
no  possibility  of  what  he  termed  unification. 

Huxley's  reply  to  this  would  have  been  pungent 
reading. 

Browning,  to  most  of  us,  is  just  Browning,  observer  and 
fighter,  student  of  men  and  women,  explorer  of  the  human 
heart,  profoundly  interested  in  the  tortuous  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  myriad  ways  in  which  it  tries  to 
express  its  conviction  of  the  moral  law,  and  its  realisation 
of  God.  Browning  might  have  said:  "Such  is  life  as  I 
see  it;  or,  rather,  as  these  men  and  women  whom  I  have 
imagined  see  it."  To  create  a  theological  Browning  from 
his  works  is  a  task  his  readers  could  have  well  spared.  It 
is  almostnaughty.  A  theological  Browning !  The  morn- 
ing star  in  a  cope  and  mitre  !     Need  we  say  Mr.  Hutton 


attempted  it?  "  He  was  not  an  Athanasian,"  says  Mr. 
Hutton.  No,  neither  was  he  an  Alsatian.  "Perhaps," 
continues  Mr.  Hutton, 

he  did  not  hold  theologically  the  whole  [the  itaUcs  are  ours] 
of  the  Mcene  Creed.  But  he  held  to  the  Incarnation  in  a 
sense  much  more  eager  and  much  more  progressive  and 
much  more  constant  than  he  held  to  any  of  the  doubts 
and  hesitations  which  the  opponents  of  that  doctrine  had 
suggested  to  him.  He  believed,  from  his  heart,  that 
Christ  revealed  God,  and  was  personally  the  divine  Son 
of  God,  in  a  sense  a  great  deal  deeper  and  a  great  deal 
more  vivid  and  personal  than  most  orthodox  Christians. 

Why,  as  well  might  one  argue  that  Browning  was  a 
Theosophist  from  the  lines  in  "  Evelyn  Hope"  : 

Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 
Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few : 
Much  is  to  learn,  much  to  forget. 
Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

In  the  essay  on  John  Stuart  MiU  we  find  the  same 
partiality  of  interpretation  ;  sympathetic  and  temperate, 
but  none  the  less  partial  for  that.  This,  according  to 
Mr.  Hutton,  is  the  kind  of  influence  that  Mill  must 
exercise  on  the  development  of  English  thought : 

He  will  have  convinced  many  materialists  that,  though 
there  can  be  no  omnipotent  God  of  perfect  hohness,  there 
may  be  a  very  powerful,  invisible  Being  who  is  helping  us 
to  struggle  against  impossible  conditions,  not  much  more 
or  not  much  less  mighty  than  Himself.  And  he  will  have 
induced  certain  Rationalists  who  smile  at  revelation  to 
believe  that  it  becomes  a  sceptic  to  reserve  the  possibility, 
at  least,  that  Christ  actually  was  exactly  what  in  the  first 
three  Gospels  He  declares  Himself  to  be. 

If  Mr.  Hutton  had  private  doubts,  he  does  not  allow  them 
to  appear  in  his  writings.  As  he  blandly  strove  to  insist 
that  all  the  best  thought  of  his  day  was  really  in  harmony 
with  the  Huttonian  analysis  of  the  eternal  verities,  so  in 
poetry  the  best  was  ever  what  he  chose  to  call  the  best. 
In  one  short  article  on  "  The  Modern  Poetry  of  Doubt," 
he  gives  four  pontifical  expressions  of  opinion,  the  wisdom 
of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  arguable : 

There  is  no  lyric  in  all  his  [Tennyson's]  volumes  quite 
equal  to  that  which  tells  how 

.  .  .  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill. 

The  English  language  does  not  contain  lines  of  despair  at 
once  so  calm  and  so  poignant  as  those  with  which  he 
[Shelley]  closed  the  unequal  but  marvellous  poem  of 
"Alastor": 

It  is  a  woe  too  "  deep  for  tears  "  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  spirit. 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind  not  sobs  or  groans. 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  what  they  were. 

When  will  any  chord  be  struck  of  a  despair  deeper  than 
this  ?— 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered. 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead  ; 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered. 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  modern  poetry  more  touching 
in  its  quiet  sadness  than  this  :  [Then  follow  Arnold's  lines 
beginning — 

While  we  believed,  on  earth  He  went, 

And  open  stood  His  grave, 
Men  called  from  chamber,  church,  and  tent. 

And  Christ  was  by  to  save.] 

These  dogmatic  utterances  in  the  domain  of  poetry   are 
typical   of  Mr.   Hutton's   habit  of  thought — a  habit  that 
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grew  upon  liim  as  the  years  sped,  to  find  him  seated  more 
firmly,  and  still  more  firmly,  in  the  editorial  chair,  hia  con- 
gregation growing  in  numbers,  and  in  affection  and  rever- 
ence for  their  self-appointed  pastor.  Wo  doubt  if 
he  captured  the  younger  minds — for  youth  is  curious 
and  implacable ;  but  those  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
spiritual  effulgence  that  shone  from  that  sincere,  dogged 
mind,  that  cut  itself  loose  from  tradition  only  to  cling 
the  more  closely  to  it,  never  forsook  him.  His  life  was 
indeed  one  to  be  envied.  He  was  the  friend,  the  consoler, 
of  a  little  nation  of  lovable  and  orthodo.K  English  men  and 
women,  who  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  be  made  more 
and  more  content  with  their  folded  pinions  and  the  grassy 
track  that  led  down,  undulating  a  little  here  and  there,  to 
the  promised  end.  It  was  a  beautiful  life,  and  the  example 
remains ;  but  that  is  all.  The  essays  are  interesting  intel- 
lectual exercises,  but  they  will  not  live.  For  such  high 
honour  the  vision  must  be  more  direct,  more  personal,  less 

Sodagogic,  less  hidebound   by  the  past.     For  such  high 
onour  the  inspiration  must  come  from  the  source,  not 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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Words,  Words. 

A  New  EnglUh  dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Edited 
by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  Vol.  IV. :  Genuano — 
Glass-Cloth.  Vol.  V. :  Hod — Horizontal.  (Clarendon 
Press.     2s.  6d.  each) 

Thk  two  "  parts "  of  Dr.  Murray's  dictionary  which  lie 
before  us  are  like  imto  the  others  we  have  received. 
They  amaze  by  their  fulness,  their  penetration,  and 
especially  by  their  enormous  trawl-catches  of  quotations. 
Dr.  Murray's  industry  is  best  illustrated  by  comparing  his 
Dictionary,  section  for  section,  with  the  dictionary  which 
has  hitherto  borne  the  palm  for  comprehensiveness.  Thus 
in  the  Germane — Glass-Cloth  section  the  following  table 
can  be  made : 

Century        New 
Die.      EoKli^h  Die. 

Words  recorded ;  Germauo — Glass-Cloth  Oj-4  :>053 
Words  illustrated  by  quotations  ...  409  1()38 
Illustrative  Quotations 1108        8488 

Similar  figures  might  be  g^ven  for  the  Hod — Horizontal,  or 
any  other,  published  section  of  Dr.  Murray's  work.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  insist  on  the  superior  size  of  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

We  handed  these  two  sections  to  a  practical  journalist ; 
and  we  asked  him  to  glance  through  the  pages  and  jot 
down  his  impressions  of  the  usefulness,  to  himself,  of  such 
words  as  may  be  uncommon,  or  curious,  or  more  or  less 
obsolete.     He  has  done  so,  and  this  is  what  he  writes : 

"Germicidal"  is  the  first  word  to  attract  me,  for  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  gennicidal  mania  will  soon  have  to 
be  recognised  as  a  morbid  activity  of  these  times. 
"  Germinate  "  is  a  necessary,  frequent  word,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  adopt  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  use  of  it.  He  is  quoted 
from  the  Timet :  "  A  crowd  of  people  gathered  in  the 
street  and  germinated  alarming  rumours."  Correct,  and 
even  expressive,  as  this  may  be,  it  brings  a  smile.  It 
seems  to  imply  that  the  crowd  knew  what  it  was  doing, 
and  was  set  on  the  business.  I  like  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
his  sentence  (worth  quoting  just  now) : 

The  Church  was  theu  a  garden  of  the  fairest  flowers,  it 
did  daily  germinate  with  blessings  from  Heaven,  and 
Haints  sprung  up. 

Here  the  "  invaluable  capital "  (see  Mr.  Miall^s  excellent 
letter  in  last  week's  Academy)  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw 
dust  in  the  ej'es.  I  should  think  that  in  these  days  of 
humanitj'  and  Old-Age  Pensions  the  word  "  gerocomy," 
meaning  the  science  of  the  treatment  of  the  aged,  stands 


an  imminent  chance  of  being  aired.  "  Gerrymander  "  ia  a 
word  that  I  shall  probably  never  use ;  but  its  origin,  given 
by  Dr.  Murray,  interests  me : 

1881  Mtm.  ni»l.  hmtun  III.  212  In  1H12,  while  Elbridge 
Gerry  was  Ooveraor  of  Mit«Mchusett<,  the  Demoirittiu 
Legislature,  iu  order  to  secure  au  increaiod  represunlatiun 
of  thtsir  party  iu  the  8tute  Senate,  districted  the  HUte  iu 
such  a  way  that  the  shapes  of  the  towns  formiuK  such  a 
district  in  E^sex  county  brought  out  a  territory  of  repiUr 
outline.  This  was  iudiutted  on  a  map  which  KufMiU,  the 
editor  of  the  Voiitinerd,  hung  iu  bis  otHuo.  Htuart,  the 
painter,  observing  it,  added  a  head,  wiu^^,  aud  claws,  and 
exclaimed,  '  That  will  do  for  a  salamander ! '  '  Gerry- 
mander ! '  said  Uussell,  and  the  word  became  a  proverb. 

I  see  that  a  Quarterly  Beviewer  is  alone  in  spelling  the 
word  with  a  j — but,  then,  he  is  a  Quarterly  Ileviewer. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  old  word  "  gests," 
in  all  its  meanings.  It  was  used  for  "deeds,  exploits"  in 
1876  by  Messrs.  Besant  and  Kice  in  the  Ooldtn  Butterfly  : 
"Her  bosom  heaved  when  she  heard  of  henjic  gest." 
Perhaps  she  was  trying  to  remember  what  the  word  signi- 
fied. "  Gesticulant "  has  a  sliade  of  meaning  that  would 
recommend  it  above  "  gesticulating  "  now  and  then.  For 
example,  Mr.  Blackmore,  in  Springhaven : 

The  figure  of  the  ungainly  foe  .  .  .  huge  against  the 
waves  like  Cyclops,  and,  like  him,  gesticulant. 

Now,  had  Mr.  Blackmore  written  "  like  him,  gesticulating," 
the  image  would  have  been  ludicrous. 

"  Gesture,"  as  a  verb,  is  a  word  to  keep  in  mind.  It 
can  do  immense  amount  of  work,  thus  (in  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette) :  "  He  .  .  .  gestured  his  intention  of  throwing 
the  baby  to  the  ground  if  anybody  attempted  to  approach 
him."  But  I  think  there  is  something  forced  in  this  use 
of  it  by  Mr.  Howells :  "  His  father  made  an  offer  to  rise. 
'  Don't  go,'  said  Lapham,  '  gesturing  him  down  again.'  " 
There  is  too  much  literary  gesture  here.  "  Get"  is  a  little 
word,  but  it  breedeth  twenty-one  columns  of  definitions 
and  quotations  in  the  Dictionary.  It  is  a  word  of  all  work, 
so  that  you  cannot  expect  it  to  be  beautiful ;  but  its 
more  inelegant  uses  ought  to  be  discouraged.  "  The  book 
is  prettily  got  up  "  is  a  frequent  sentence :  the  book  may 
be,  but  the  sentence  is  not.  There  are  many  other  uses 
of  "  get "  and  "  got  "  which  are  too  collo<|uial  for  a  careful 
pen  ;  the  subject  is  tedious.  Let  me,  however,  share  with 
the  reader  one  quotation ;  it  shines  out  of  the  page  in 
biographical  radiance : 

Mr.  Justice  Grautham  succeeded  iu  getting  the  animal 
under  control. 

That  is  all.  It  will  go  down  the  ages  conveying  this  glad 
upshot.  The  reports  will  gather  dust  and  be  neglected ; 
judges  will  come  and  go,  and  the  law  become  a  yet  more 
"  ungodly  jumble ";  but  there,  safe  in  the  great  Dic- 
tionary, will  stand  the  pleasing  record:  "Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  succeeded  in  getting  the  animal  under  control." 
Clearly  it  was  a  struggle,  but — never  shall  it  be  doubtful 
that  the  amiable  judge  succeeded. 

"Gibbeted"  is  an  instance  of  a  word  surviving  its 
unlamented  parent.  In  1886,  according  to  one  writer,  it 
was  stiU  possible  to  be  "  gibbeted  in  the  Times."  An 
ugly  word — let  it  go.  "  Giff-gaff,"  meaning  mutual  help, 
give  and  take,  is  not  marked  as  obsolete.  "  The  giff-ga^f 
principle  of  making  friends  "  is  from  the  Daily  Xews  of 
March  22,  1892;  the  word  seems  crisp  and  useful.  The 
giff-gaS  system  of  reviewing  books  has  been  saddled  with 
a  far  less  expressive  name.  But  g^ff-gaff  also  means 
interchange  of  remarks,  promiscuous  talk ;  and  I  can 
imagine  it  to  be  useful  in  this  sense  too ;  Mr.  Crockett 
has  it  in  his  Lilac  iSunbonnet :  "the  shrill  giff-gaff  of  their 
coUoij^uy."  That  is  good.  "  Gig  "  has  one  or  two  obsolete 
and  rare  meanings  of  interest.  It  is  obsolete  in  its 
meaning  of  a  flighty  girl,  though  a  writer  so  comparatively 
modem  as  Mme.  D'Arblay  wrote  in  her  diary  :  "  Char- 
lotte L called,  and  the  little  g^g  told  all  the  quarrels." 
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In  the  sense  of  an  oddity  or  fool  the   word  probably 
survives  locally.     Whyte-MelviUe  makes  someone  say  in 
Kate  Coventry :  "  Such  a  set  of  '  gigs,'  my  dear,  I  never 
saw  in  my  life.  .  .  .  not  a  good-looking  man   amongst 
them."      Yet  note  that  the   word  is  put  into  quotation 
marks.     "In  high  gig"  meant  in  high  spirits.     "Gig" 
had  the  third  meaning  of  fun,  glee.     Sir  Walter  Besant 
locates  the  phrase  in  the  thirties  of  this  century  in  his 
Fifty   Years  Ago :     "A  laughter-loving  lass   of  eighteen 
who  dearly  loved  a  bit  of  gig."     No   connexion  with 
"giggle"   is   suggested.      By  the  way,  I  see  that  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  has  had  the  temerity  to  write  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ^^  giggling  over  some  delicious  story  of  bribery 
and    corruption."       Although   "gig,"    a   flighty   girl,  is 
obsolete,  "giglet,"  meaning  the  same  thing,  is  apparently 
not  so.     A  writer  in  Chambers's  Journal  uses  it  with  effect 
in  the  sentence :  "  Why  should  female  clerks  in  the  postal 
service  consist  of  pert  giglets  hardly  out  of  their  teens  ?  " 
"  Giglet  fairs  "  (for  hiring  female  farm-servants)  are  still 
held  in  the  West  of  England.     From  "  gig  "  we  may  pass 
to    "girl,"  and  find  that  "  girlery "  stands  good  as  an 
English  word.     Lamb  used  it  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth 
in  the  sense  of  girls  collectively  ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Nodes  Ambrosiana.     Probably  Christopher  North  re- 
invented it.     "  Girn,"  to  show  the  teeth  in  rage  or  pain, 
is  a  strong  word.     "  The  mastiff  gims  "  is  from  Browning ; 
and  we  must  all  have  seen  it  in  The  Water  Babies  :   "how 
she  [the  otter]  did  grin  and  girn  when  she  saw  Tom." 
I  pass  on,  skipping  twenty-eight  columns  under  "  Give," 
and  end  my  inspection  of  the  "  G  "  words  with  "  gladful." 
The  only  writer  quoted  as  using  it  since  Spenser  is  Mr. 
William  Watson :  "  Then  came  the  gladful  mom." 

Between  Hod  and  Horizontal  I  find  fewer  interesting 
words.     "  Hoddynoody  "  and  "  hoddypeak  "  and  "  hoddy- 
poll,"   each  meaning  a  simpleton,    are  obsolete,  thoiigh 
simpletons  survive.     "  Hodiernal "  is  a  word  above  and 
beyond  me.     Someone  is  quoted  as  writing  :  "  The  com- 
monest events  of  hodiernal  life."     Hoity-toity !     By  the 
way,  you  may  make  hoity-toity  into  a  noun.    Mr.  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton  in  the  Athenaum  :  "  The  talk  gets  naturally 
upon  '  lords '  in  general,  gentility,  nonsense,  and  '  hoity- 
toityism'  as  the  canker  at  the  heart  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion."    A  "  holimonth"  is  a  month's  holiday — but  it  is  an 
impossible  word.      "Holus-bolus,"   all  at  once,   all  at  a 
gulp,   was  used  by  Mr.  Morley  a  few  years  ago.     To 
modern  minds  "honey-dew"  is  a  brand  of  tobacco  and 
little  else,  but  to  our  forefathers  it  was  the  sweet  sticky 
substance  found  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  was 
associated  in  their  minds  with  manna.     Pliny  thought  that 
honey-dew  was  "  either  the  sweat  of  the  heaven,  or  the 
slaver  or  spittle  of  the  stars,  or  the  moisture  of  the  air 
purging  itself."     From  this  to  Kingsley  in  Two  Years  Ago 
is  a  transition:    "I  say,   how  do  you  sell  honeydew?" 
"Honeymoon"   may  mean,    by  transference,    "the  first 
warmth  of  newly  established  friendly  relations."     "  Spain 
in  the  honey-moon  of  her  new  servitude  "  is  from  Burke, 
and  'twill  serve  now.     "The  brief  honeymoon  of  the  new 
king  and  his  parliament,"   writes   Mr.    Goldwin   Smith. 
"  HonorificabUitudinity "    is    a    grandiose    extension    of 
honor ificabilitudo — honourableness.     It  is  marked  as  obso- 
lete.    So  it  is  in  a  sense  ;  but  its  existence  is  in  no  danger. 
So  long  as  the  "Bits"  order  of  journalism  survives,  and 
80  long  as    the  Burslem  Intelligencer  or   Okehampton  Star 
have  comers  to  fill,  there  will  appear  this  sentence  :  "  The 
longest  word  in  the  English  language  is  honoriflcabUitu- 
dinity."     "Hoodpick"  is  obsolete;  it  meant  a  miser  in 
the  seventeenth  century.     "  Hooky-erooky  "  is  scarce  and 
American,  but  should  be  useful  to  describe  underhand 
methods.  "  Hope-lost "  is  also  obsolete,  and  is  surely  worth 
reviving  in  its  meaning  of  a  despairing  man,  one  who  has 
lost  hope.     Wrote  someone  in  1648:  "Like  a  Company 
of  poor  Hope-losts  they  look  up  to  that  place  of  Honour, 
where   erst    they   sat."      Many   a   good    word  does   the 
same. 


A  Poet  of  Content. 

The    Shorter   Poems    of  Robert   Bridges.      (Bell    &    Sons. 
Is!  net.) 

Mr.  Eobeet  Bridges  for  a  shilling !  These  are  democratic 
times  indeed.  It  is  true  that  the  shilling  is  a  shilling  net,  and 
true  democracy  demands  the  remission  of  threepence,  but 
the  concession  is  not  the  less  for  it,  and  we  thank  Messrs. 
Bell  cordially  for  this  pocketable  and  distinguished  little 
book.  The  choice  is  a  good  one  too,  for  if  Mr.  Bridges 
is  ever  to  win  his  way  to  what  is  called  popularity  it  will 
be  with  his  Shorter  Poems,  rather  than  with  the  longer 
poems  or  plays.  For  a  poet's  plays  the  general  reader — 
that  not  altogether  unreasonable  and  very  honest  tyrant — 
cares  nothing  ;  nor  is  he  over  eager  to  peruse  any  form  of 
poetry  that  requires  a  long  sitting  and  close  attention ;  but 
lyrics  he  loves,  especially  lyrics  of  the  open  air  and  fair 
ladies. 

Yet  whether  or  not  he  wiU  love  Mr.  Bridges's  lyrics  is 
another  matter.  Mr.  Bridges  has  certain  qualities  not 
quite  to  the  taste  of  the  general  reader :  he  is  austere 
classical,  precise,  reticent.  He  refrains  from  fervid  auto- 
biography. He  holds  some  things  too  sacred  for  print. 
His  first  concern  as  a  poet  is  to  please  his  own  mind, 
and  as  his  own  mind  is  cloistral  and  super-refined,  and 
as  the  general  reader's  mind  is  not,  there  may  be  difficulties. 
And  yet,  none  the  less,  there  are  many  moments  when  the 
poet  and  the  non-poet  are  at  one  :  in  his  love  of  river  and 
hill,  of  bird  and  flower,  of  September  gardens  and  winter 
sunshine,  of  sea  and  cloud,  Mr.  Bridges  but  expresses — 
with,  of  course,  much  of  beauty  added — the  sentiments 
of  most  of  his  thinking  countrymen.  This  little  book  is 
the  discreet  and  exquisite  expression  of  a  rapturous  love 
of  nature  and  the  best  things  of  life. 

None  the  less,  we  fancy  that  Mr.  Bridges  wiU  remain 
always  a  poet's  poet.  His  ear  is  too  delicate,  his  experi- 
ments in  metre  are  too  nice.  The  ordinary  reader  is  so 
often  baulked  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  keeping  time 
to  the  syllables  with  finger  or  foot.  It  is  the  poets  who 
go  tip-tippety  that  find  their  way  to  the  large  circulations  ; 
Mr.  Bridges,  we  can  believe,  is  peculiarly  disappointing 
at  times,  for  he  chooses  the  tip-tippetists'  subjects,  and 
brings  to  them  an  austerity  usually  associated  with  the 
poetry  rather  of  the  soul  than  of  nature. 

But  these  are  matters  about  which  enough  has  been 
said.  Let  us,  rather,  refresh  our  memory  of  Mr.  Bridges's 
beautiful  art.  Here,  for  example,  is  that  clean  and  cheery 
cloud  poem  from  Book  I.,  one  of  the  few — too  few — cloud 
poems  that  exist : 

Who  has  not  walked  upon  the  shore, 
And  who  does  not  the  morning  know, 
The  day  the  angry  gale  is  o'er, 
The  hour  the  wind  his  ceased  to  blow  ? 

The  horses  of  the  strong  south-west 
Are  pastured  round  his  tropic  tent, 
Careless  how  long  the  ocean's  breast 
Sob  on  and  sigh  for  passion  spent. 

The  frightened  birds  that  fled  inland 
To  house  in  rook  and  tower  and  tree, 
Are  gathering  on  the  peaceful  strand, 
To  tempt  again  the  sunny  sea ; 

Whereon  the  timid  ships  steal  out 
And  laugh  to  And  their  foe  asleep, 
That  lately  scattered  them  about, 
And  drave  them  to  the  fold  like  sheep. 

The  snow-white  clouds  he  northward  chased 
Break  into  phalanx,  line,  and  band  : 
All  one  way  to  the  south  they  haste, 
The  south,  their  pleasant  fatherland. 

From  distant  hills  their  shadows  creep, 
Arrive  in  turn  and  mount  the  lea. 
And  flit  across  the  downs,  and  leap 
Sheer  off  the  cliff  upon  the  sea ; 
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And  sail  and  sail  far  out  of  sight. 
But  still  I  watch  tlieir  Hodcy  truius, 
That  piling  all  the  south  with  light, 
Dapple  in  Frauco  the  fertile  {ilaius. 

The  stanzas  illustrate  Mr.  Kridges's  pictorial  power.  In- 
deed, these  Shorter  Poems  are  a  veritable  little  landscape 
exhibition :  there  is  a  picture  in  every  line.  Look,  fer 
instance,  at  this  nocturne  : 

The  clouds  liave  left  the  sky, 
The  wind  hath  left  the  sea, 
The  half-moon  up  on  high 
Hhriukoth  her  face  of  dree. 

She  lightens  ou  the  comb 
Of  leaden  waves,  that  roar 
And  thrust  their  hurried  foam 
Up  on  the  dusky  shore. 

Behind  the  western  bars 
The  shrouded  day  retreats, 
And  uuperceived  the  stars 
Steal  to  their  sovran  seats. 

And  whiter  grows  the  foam. 
The  small  moon  lightens  more ; 
And  as  I  turn  me  home, 
My  shadow  walks  before. 

Is  it  not  clear  and  distinct  ':*  More  timely  is  this  lyric  of 
the  spring : 

Spring  goeth  all  in  white. 

Crowned  with  milk-  white  may ; 

In  fleecy  flocks  of  light 

O'er  heaven  the  white  clouds  stray  ; 

White  butterflies  in  the  air ; 
White  daisies  prank  the  ground; 
The  cherry  and  hoary  pear 
Scatter  their  snow  around. 

That  is  Mr.  liridges's  simplest  way.  In  his  more  luscious 
manner  is  "Nightingales,"  a  poem  in  which  some  of  the 
melancholy  of  the  bird's  song,  some  of  the  beauty  of  the 
May  night,  seems  to  linger : 

NiaHTINOALES. 

Beautiful  must  be  the  mountains  whence  ye  come, 

And  bright  in  the  fniitful  valleys  the  streams  wherefrom 

Ye  learn  your  song. 
Where  are  those  starry  woods  ?    O  might  I  wander  there, 
Among  the  flowers,  which  in  that  heavenly  air 

Bloom  the  year  long  ! 

Nay,  barren  are  those  mountains  and  spent  the  streams  ; 
Our  song  is  the  voice  of  desire,  that  haimts  our  dreams — 

A  throe  of  the  heart, 
Whose  pining  visions  dim,  forbidden  hopes  profound, 
No  dying  cadence  nor  long  sigh  can  sound, 

For  all  our  art. 

Alone,  aloud  in  the  raptured  ear  of  men 

We  pour  our  dark,  nocturnal  secret ;  and  then. 

As  night  is  withdrawn 
From  these  sweet-springing  meads  and  bursting  boughs  of 

May, 
Dream,  while  the  innumerable  choir  of  day 

Welcome  the  dawn. 

But  for  richest  lusciousness,  perhaps,  the  experiment  in 
what  has  been  called  "  honeycomb  verse  " — "  The  Garden 
in  September  " — is  the  best.  The  subject,  of  course,  is 
luscious  in  itself ;  the  very  title  is  almost  a  poem.  Mr. 
Bridges  begins : 

Now  thin  mists  temper  the  slow  ripening  beams 
Of  the  September  sun  :  his  golden  gleams 
On  gaudy  flowers  shiue,  that  prauk  the  rows 
Of  high-grown  hollyhocks,  and  all  tall  shows 
That  Autumn  flaunteth  in  his  bushy  bowers ; 
Where  tomtits  hanging  from  the  drooping  heads 
Of  giant  sunflowers,  peck  the  nutty  seeds  ; 
And  in  the  feathery  aster  bees  on  wing 
Seize  and  set  free  the  honied  flowers, 
Till  thousand  stars  leap  with  their  visiting : 


While  ever  acroM  the  path  mazily  flit, 

UnpUoted  in  the  sun. 

The  dreamy  butterflies 

With  da/;ding  colours  powdered  and  soft  gloom*, 

White,  black  and  crimson  stripes,  and  peacock  eyw, 

Or  on  chance  flowers  sit, 

With  idle  ettort  plundering  one  by  one 

The  nectaries  of  dee|>est  throated  blooms. 

Mr.  Bridges  is,  indeed,  a  poet  to  envy.  To  have  such  a 
garden,  to  be  so  constantly  alive  to  beautiful  things,  is 
truly  desirable.    And  he  caps  all  by  this  confession  : 

The  idle  life  I  lead 

Is  like  a  pleasant  sleep, 

Wherein  I  rest  and  heed 

The  dreams  that  by  me  sweep. 

And  still  of  all  my  dreams 
In  turn  so  swiftly  past. 
Each  in  its  fancy  seemi 
A  nobler  than  the  last. 

And  every  eve  I  say, 
Noting  my  step  in  oliss. 
That  I  have  known  no  day 
In  all  my  life  lik(>  this. 

Few  voices  in  these  degenerate,  discontented  days  utter 
such  satisfaction  as  this.  leather  is  complaint  the  fashion. 
We  honour  the  poet  for  his  content. 

By  these  extracts  we  have  done  Mr.  Bridges  loss  than 
justice  ;  but  then  we  have  quoted  to  serve  not  his  but  our 
own  ends.  They  may,  however,  we  trust,  send  many 
persons  to  the  book. 


The  Groundwork  of  Science. 

The  Groundwork  of  Science :  a  Study  in  Epittemologif.     By 
St.  George  Mivart.     (John  Murray.) 

Men  of  science  who  are  something  more  than  narrow 
specialists  seldom  fail  to  recognise  that  the  phenomena 
they  study  are  ultimately  inexplicable  without  recourse  to 
fundamental  assumptions  of  metaphysics.  The  more 
adequately  thoy  recognise  this  fact,  the  more  clearly  will 
they  endeavour  to  draw  the  line  between  the  phenomena 
of  science  which  lie  on  its  hither  side  and  the  noumenul 
existence  which  lies  beyond.  And  it  is  the  cardinal  duty 
of  anyone  who  attempts  to  deal  with  the  insensible  web  of 
metaphysical  causation  which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
science  to  distinguish  with  the  utmost  clearness  between 
the  realities  of  experience  and  the  underlying  realities  in 
terms  of  which  experience  may  itself  be  explained.  It  is 
here  that  Dr.  Mivart  in  his  recent  work,  as  in  previous 
works,  fails.  We  do  not  doubt  his  honesty  of  purpose ; 
we  do  not  question  his  ability ;  but  we  believe  him  to  be 
lacking  in  that  rare  gift  of  discriminating  insight  in 
matters  fundamental  without  which  the  most  honest  and 
able  craftsman  may  exercise  his  craft  in  vain. 

A  long  and  unnecessarily  elaborated  argument  leads  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  external  objects,  at  any  rate  in  so 
far  as  their  so-called  primary  qualities  are  concerned, 
have  an  independent  existence,  for  which  an  unexplained 
and  questionable  intuition  vouches.  Almost  pathetic  is 
the  earnestness  with  which  Dr.  Mivart  pleads  for  a  belief 
in  the  reality  of  matter.  We  say  "  pleads"  rather  than 
"  argues,"  for  where  intuitions  are  concerned  argument 
is  futile  for  those  who  are  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess 
them.  Now  we  know  the  doctrine  of  the  independent  and 
noumenal  existence  of  the  matter  and  energj*  with  which 
science  deals.  It  is  termed  materialism.  Unquestionably, 
Dr.  Mivart  is  a  materialist  in  this  sense ;  but  for  him 
matter  and  energy  do  not  by  any  means  e.xhaust  the 
realities  of  noumenal  existence.  In  ttie  closing  words  of  the 
book :  "  Unless  we  are  profoundly  mistaken,  it  is  only 
through  the  conception  of  such  an  active  causative  prin- 
ciple   underlying    aud   pervading    the   material    cosmos, 
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together  with  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  human 
reason,  that  we  can  understand  the  groundwork  of  science 
and  attain  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  epistemology."  So 
that  we  have  two  sorts  of  noumenal  existence — ( 1 )  matter 
and  energy,  and  (2)  an  underlying  causative  principle. 
These  must  be  either  co-ordinate,  or  the  one  subordinate 
to  the  other.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Mivart 
would  choose  the  latter  alternative.  We  may,  indeed,  fairly 
assume  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  work  that  matter  and 
energy  are  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
the  principle  of  causation.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  one 
noumenon  causing  another,  and  that  other  causing  the 
phenomena  of  sensation ! 

Now  Dr.  Mivart  accepts  and,  in  another  connexion, 
makes  skiHul  and  effective  use  of  Occam's  maxim  :  "  Entia 
non  sunt  multiplicanda  priBter  necessitatem  ";  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  realised  that  its  application  here  rules 
out  altogether  his  subordinate  noumenon,  leaving,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  phenomena  of  experience,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  underlying  principle  of  causation  :  matter  and  energy 
belonging  to  the  former  category. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Mivart  has  reached  soimd 
conceptions  of  causation.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  distinguish  between  causation  as  understood  by  science, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  metaphysical  causation,  on  the  other. 
The  former  is  expressed  in  terms  of  antecedence  and 
sequence,  and  involves  an  indefinite  retrogression  to  the 
limits  of  weariness.  The  latter  is  the  true  groundwork  of 
science,  its  essential  raison  (Tetre.  Physics  deals  with  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion. 
Psychology  deals  with  a  sequence  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness in  terms  of  cognition,  emotion,  and  so  forth.  The 
metaphysics  of  physics  deals  with  force  as  the  cause  of 
the  motion  of  material  systems  ;  the  metaphysics  of  mind 
deals  with  the  force  which  underlies  the  sequence  of  states 
of  consciousness.  The  one  word  force,  thus  understood, 
sums  up  the  groundwork  of  science.  For  some  this  is 
merely  a  synonym  for  the  unknowable  ;  but  we  agree  with 
the  author  that  it  is  also  the  Supreme  Reason,  and  that  this 
is  why  the  phenomena  of  science  form  a  rational  system, 
of  which  the  symmetric  form  of  the  crystal,  the  painted 
wing  of  the  butterfly,  the  instinct  of  the  spider,  the 
intelligence  of  the  dog,  and  the  intellect  of  man,  are  direct 
or  indirect  expressions. 


A  Superior  Family. 

The  Etchingham  Letters.  By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland  and 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
6s.) 

Good  genuine  letters,  growing  from  a  spontaneous  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  please  and  interest  a  friend,  are 
rare  enough.  How  much  more  so  are  good  artificial  letters 
by  literary  experimentalists!  In  fact,  the  manufactured 
letter  is  almost  always  a  failure,  judged  as  a  letter,  how- 
ever informing  it  may  be.  The  author  seems  to  be  con- 
fronted by  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  self-consciousness, 
proceeding  from  the  knowledge  that  the  destined  haven  of 
the  missive  is  not,  as  it  ought  to  b?,  the  pocket  of  an 
intimate  correspondent,  but  naked  print.  Few  letters 
will  stand  print ;  and  the  better  they  stand  it,  by  so  much 
the  less  are  they  good  as  letters.  Many  of  the  letters  which 
it  is  customary  to  extol  (and  quite  rightly)  for  what  they 
say  and  the  way  they  say  it,  must  have  cut  a  very  poor 
figure  at  the  breakfast-table  when  they  were  originally 
opened.  Probably  the  best  letters  of  all — letters,  not 
essays  or  "  causeries "— pass  between  obscure  persons 
who  have  never  thought  of  authorship,  or  heard  that  it  is 
wrong  to  underline  and  shameful  to  split  an  infinitive. 

So  much  of  preamble  to  these  studies  in  literary 
epistolising  called  The  Etchingham  Letters,  which  never 
succeed  in  persuading  us  that  the   services   of  the   Post 


Office  were  for  a  moment  requisitioned.  Even  had  they 
been  anonymous,  we  should  still  have  doubted  their  genuine- 
ness ;  but  with  the  names  of  the  collaborators  on  the  title- 
page,  X)f  course  all  illusion  is  defeated.  It  is  not  so  that 
retired  Indian  officials  write  to  their  sisters.  The  little 
somethings  that  make  for  credibility  are  lacking :  brothers 
and  sisters,  even  when  the  brother  is  a  baronet,  do  not 
assume  these  courtly  attitudes,  these  polite  distances.  No, 
these  corresponding  Etchinghams  fail  to  convince.  Also, 
we  regret  to  say.  they  fail  to  a  large  extent  to  entertain. 
Their  minds  are  too  superior,  their  sympathies  too  narrow  ; 
their  caste  teaches  them  to  touch  life  only  superficially. 
We  can  follow  the  love  affairs  of  the  family  with  but  very 
languid  attention,  and  we  rapidly  tire  of  Hans-place  society, 
among  whom  Elizabeth  Etchingham  dwells.  Sir  Eichard's 
environment,  at  Tolcame  in  Wessex,  is  more  tolerable ; 
but  there  again  we  are  much  in  a  world  of  exiguous  don- 
nish intellect.  Indeed,  as  we  read  on,  Walt  Whitman's 
plea  came  into  mind  : 

O  something  pernicious  and  dread  ! 
SometUug  far  away  from  a  pious  and  puny  life  ! 
Something  unproved !  something  in  a  trance  ! 
Something  escaped  from  the  anchorage  and  driving  free  ! 

And  there  it  remained,  a  continuous  undertone  of  protest, 
until  we  had  done. 

None  the  less  there  are  pleasant  and  well-thought  things 
in  the  book.  Sir  Eichard  has  much  learning,  and  some  of 
his  criticisms  are  suggestive,  although  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  underrates  Maeterlinck.  His  praise  of  Colonel  Tod's 
Rajadhan  is  excellent,  and  it  should  be  the  means  of 
inducing  a  publisher  to  issue  a  new  and  accessible  edition, 
especially  at  this  season  of  joy  in  heroic  deeds  and  men  of 
might.  This  is  a  timely  word  on  Omar  Khayyam,  upon 
whom  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is,  of  course,  an  authority  : 

Some  draw  the  wine  to  drink  thereof  full  deep. 
And  some  i'  the  mosque  their  night-long  vigil  keep  — 
Unsteadfast  all,  tossed  on  a  shoreless  flood ; 
For  ONK  doth  wake  ;  fools  in  their  folly  sleep. 

So  says  Omar  Khayyam,  the  real  and  serious  Omar,  I  con- 
ceive, when  he  rends  the  veil  of  his  ambiguous  conven- 
tional imagery,  and  ceases  from  his  antinomian  flings 
against  the  formahsm  of  both  mullahs  and  sufis.  How 
do  I  know,  you  may  say,  that  this  and  not  the  other — or 
one  of  the  others  —  is  the  real  Omar  ;■"  Well,  I  don't; 
but  this  and  like  utterances — not  fitting  into  the  common 
forms  even  of  unorthodoxy — seem  far  less  likely  to  have 
been  interpolated  than  the  six  hundred  and  one  stanzas 
about  wine  and  moonlight  and  the  lips  of  the  beloved  by 
the  lip  of  the  field  (the  boundary  between  tilth  and  wilder- 
ness in  a  country  living  on  irrigation),  which  scores  of 
versifiers  might  have  written  at  any  time  over  several 
centuries.  Not  that  the  wine  and  moon,  and  so  forth, 
need  always  have  their  literal  meaning,  or  only  that 
meaning.  My  own  beUef  is  that  the  reader  is  often 
wilfully  left  to  take  his  choice  as  he  may  deserve ;  but 
that  is  yet  another  story. 

One  thing  we  may  point  out  before  leaving  the  book : 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  very  naturally  dislike 
to  see  any  distortion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  their  sakes 
it  might  have  been  worth  while  to  omit  the  parody  of 
Proverbs  xxx.,  amusing  though  it  may  be  to  the  irreverent. 


Be  you  still,  be  you  still,  trembling  heart ; 
Eemember  the  wisdom  out  of  the  old  days  : 
Me  who  trembles  before  the  flame  and  the  flood, 
And  the  winds  that  blow  through  the  starry  wags. 
Let  the  starry  loinds  and  the  flame  and  theflpod 
Cover  over  and  hide,  for  he  has  no  part 
With  the  proud,  majestical  multitude. 

From  "  The  Wind  Among  the  Seeds,"  by 
W.  B.    Yeats. 


32  April,  1899. 
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Other  New  Books. 


ONEQAL  AND   AnTKIM. 


By  Stei'iien  Ovvyn.v. 


This  is  a  worthy  afldition  to  the  series  which  was  begun 
with  Mr.  Norway's  Ifighwai/s  and  Bijwayn  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  Mr.  Gwynn  carries  on  the  tradition  well  and 
with  a  genuine  love  of  his  subject,  yet  with  discretion.  He 
doe.s  not  strain  a  single  quality  of  tlie  country,  and  admits 
that  its  history  is  only  "  the  vague  tradition  of  a  defeated 
race,  and  a  legend-lore  which  has  never  been  wrought  into 
poetry."  It  is  a  country  "for  the  most  part  remote, 
lonely,  and  storm-beaten."  But  with  all  this  to  its  dis- 
credit, scenery  and  people  are  alike  delightful.  "Always 
you  will  be  among  the  same  brown  and  purple  mountains, 
always  in  sight  and  seldom  out  of  hearing  of  the  sea, 
always  you  will  be  crossing  swift,  peaty  streams  and 
rivers,  every  one  of  them  the  home  of  trout  and  salmon, 
and  harbouring  no  coarser  (Ish  :  always  there  will  bo,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  home  of  snipe,  grouse,  and  woodcock, 
and  the  haunt  of  cormorant  and  seagull  on  the  other ;  in 
short,  you  will  be  in  the  ideal  country  for  a  holiday,  always 
somewliere  between  the  heather  and  the  sea."  Mr.  Gwynn 
wisely  advises  the  tourist  to  talk  to  carmen  and  boatmen,  and 
absorb  their  humour  and  modified  Lowland  Scottish  dialect. 
Of  their  quaint  inversions  and  happy  choice  of  words  he 
gives  many  examples.  Speaking  of  a  field  overgrown  with 
rushes,  an  Antrim  man  said:  "It'll  be  a  quaro  tragedy 
gettin'  tliem  rushes  out  o'  thon  field."  That  is  delightful. 
"Are  there  fi^h  in  the  pool  to-day?  "  "  Fish  is  it  ?  It's 
fair  polluted  with  them."  A  poor  woman's  answer  to  a 
lady  who  asked  her  whetlier  she  was  a  widow,  was : 
"  'I)eed,  raera,  A'm  the  worst  soort  o'  a  wudda  ;  A'm  an 
ould  maid."  A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Thomson  appears  in  it  as  a  landscape  draughtsman. 
We  certainly  prefer  his  figure  studies,  which  here,  as  else- 
where, are  delightful.     (Macmillan.     Ss.) 


Emebalds  Chased  in  Gold. 


By  John  Dickson. 


We  speak  of  the  British  Islands,  forgetting  that  they 
are  manj'.  Yet  our  Island's  islands  are  fascinating  in 
their  remoteness,  and  lovely  in  their  storm-guarded  peace. 
"The  farthest  Hebrides,"  wrote  Wordsworth,  and  left  us 
wondering.  On  these  uncatalogued  islands  men  live  with 
Nature  and  a  weather-beaten  parson,  and  do  not  know 
that  tliey  are  envied.  Ten  such  can  be  seen  from  Edin- 
burgh, or,  at  least,  from  Blackford  Hill,  as  Scott  well 
knew: 

Yonder  the  shore  of  Fife  you  saw  ; 

Here  Preston  Bay  and  Berwick  Law ; 

And  broad  between  them  rolled, 

The  gallant  Firth  the  eye  might  note, 

Whose  Islands  on  its  bosom  float, 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

Mr.  John  Dickson  has  written  a  very  careful  and  a  very 
charming  book  about  these  emeralds  chased  in  gold,  whose 
names  a  herald  might  mouth  with  satisfaction  ;  they  are  : 
Inchgarvie,  Inchcolm,  Inchkieth,  the  Bass  Rock,  the  Isle 
of  May,  Cramond,  Inchmickery,  Fidra,  Craigleith,  and  the 
Lamb.  Of  these  only  three  have  found  historians,  and  all 
have  been  insufficiently  described.  Mr.  Dickson  is  thorough. 
His  thoroughness  is  human  enough  to  omit  mention  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  the  Bass  Eock,  though  he  describes 
Carlyle's  visit  to  Inchkieth.  The  proprietorship,  geology, 
[  agricultural  character,  and  past  history  of  each  island  are 
entered  into  with  loving  care.  Of  line  material  there  is 
no  lack,  for  several  of  the  islands  were  once  homes  of 
piety.  On  Inchcolm  stands  the  ruins  of  the  monastery 
which  Alexander  I.  vowed  to  Saint  Columba,  after  being 
storm-bound  on  the  island  for  three  weeks.  A  poor 
anchorite,  a  disciple  of  the  saint,  shared  with  him  and  his 
courtiers  the  milk  and  shell-fish  which  were  his  only  food. 
Inchkieth  is  rich  in  the  family  history  of  Keiths,  Strath- 
mores,  and  Buccleughs.     May  had  its  priory,  and  on  it 


the  saintly  .\drian  wa«  murdered  by  the  Danet,  as  Wyntoun 
saith  : 

And  ai>ou  holy  Thurysday 

Rayut  Adrian  thai  slave  in  May 

Wyth  mony  of  byH  Company. 

On  Fidra  are  the  remains  of  a  hermitage,  which  "  appean 
to  have  serve<l  the  purpose  of  a  desert  to  the  aisterhood 
of  North  Berwick,  wlien  they  wished  greater  quietude  for 
meditation  and  devotion  than  their  regular  place  of  resi- 
dence afforded  them."  The  Bass  Rock,  which  became  a 
scene  of  martyrdom  when  Charles  II.  decided  that  Presby- 
terianism  was  not  "  fit  for  a  gentleman,"  is  the  best- 
known  of  the  islands ;  but  Mr.  I)ickson  has  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  A  very 
sound  little  book.    (Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier.) 


Poems  at  White  Nights. 


By  Gordon  Botto.mley. 


The  Unicorn  Books  of  Verse  now  number  five,  and  all 
have  character  of  their  own.  Mr.  Bottomley,  whose  title 
is  due  to  admiration  of  Marine  the  Epicurean,  is  a  con- 
scientious artificer  with  the  sense  of  beauty  ever  awake. 
His  verse  is  perhaps  a  thought  too  sedate  for  a  lyricest,  but 
it  is  interesting  and  well  chiselled.  We  should  have  liked 
more  epigrams  and  fewer  sonnets.  Lander's  own  grace  is 
suggested  here :  On  Landor's  Poems  Found  in  a  Cedar- 
wood  Desk  : 

Comatas,  prisoned  in  a  cedarn  chest, 
Was  fed  by  bees  that  sought  his  honeyed  song ; 

But  these  forgotten  fragments,  far  more  blest, 

Live  by  their  own  clear  sweetness,  cool  and  strong. 

There  is  room  for  a  poet  who  will  take  up  Landor's  old 
office  of  addressing  his  contemporaries  in  wise  and 
melodious  quatrains  and  octaves.  Mr.  Bottomley  might 
apply  for  the  post.     (Unicjrn  Press.     28.  6d.) 

Ivory,  Apes  and  Peacocks.  By  "  Israfel." 

We  do  not  know  which  wearies  us  most — "Israfel's" 
fine  writing,  or  his  attempts  to  be  funny.  Here  are  the 
two  in  combination  : 

And  when  the  poetic  Southern  moon,  which  can  fire  the 
heart  of  a  tourist  or  the  top  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  shines 
on  the  d<4sert,  and  water  and  distance  are  veiled  in  a  silver 
haze  of  illusion,  the  beauty  of  the  Suez  Caoal  seems  to  me 
to  chare  the  pjycholog;/  of  Chopin's  most  mournful  pre- 
ludes and  the  wonderful  elemental  sadness  of  Tchaikovsky's 
music. 

"  Israfel "  is  musical,  and  whithersoever  he  travels  he  never 
forgets  that  he  has  been  to  Bayreuth.  "  The  sea  colours 
are  as  nervously  and  perfectly  and  bewilderingly  inter- 
wrought  with  one  another  as  the  Uit-motift  in  '  Tris- 
tran.' "  The  Bazaar  at  Bombay,  seen  for  the  first  time, 
has  "  the  fluidity  and  the  intense  life  of  music ;  it  is  like 
the  prismatic  '  Preislied '  in  the  '  Meistersinger '  heard 
for  the  first  time."  Bombay  itself  has  atmospheric  effects 
"  beautiful  as  those  in  the  '  Rheingold.'  "  The  oleander 
has  a  " Chopinesfiue  perfume."  At  Jeypore  "the  plain 
theme  of  the  bullock  cart  is  wondrously  orchestrated."  It  is 
a  pity  that  "  Israfel "  riots  thus,  for  he  has  eyes  and  words 
at  his  command,  and  could  do  better.     (Unicorn  Press.) 

The  Quest  of  Faith.        By  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 

These  essays,  of  which  parts  have  seen  the  light  in  the 
Athenmim,  deal  with  some  of  the  serious  contributions  to 
the  doubt  of  our  own  day.  Huxley's  ColUcted  E»»ays  are 
the  text  of  a  discourse  on  Agnosticism.  Mr.  Balfour's 
Foundations  of  Faith  are  taken  as  an  example  of  how  the 
sceptical  spirit  may  apply  itself  to  discredit  the  sceptic. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Studies  Suhiidiary  to  the  Work*  of  Butler, 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  defence  of  the  teleolog^cal  argu- 
ment, suggest  reflections  on  the  relations  of  Butler's  and 
Paley's  influence  to  the  thought  of  a  later  generation. 
All  these  things  are  done  calmly,  and  you  can  always 
understand  what  Mr.  .^^aunders  means.  (A.  &  C.  Black. 
7s.  6d.) 
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Fiction. 

Th«  Amateur  Cracksman.     By  E.  W.  Homung. 

(Methuen  &  Co.     68.) 

The  modern  story  of  crime,  its  detection  or  its  perpetration, 
wherein  the  leading  factor  is  ingenuity  of  plot,  probably 
deserves  more  critical  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  It  may  not  be  the  highest  development  of 
fiction,  but  it  is  a  form  of  literary  art — or  rather,  to  be 
cautious,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  form  of 
literary  art.  Three  things  are  necessary,  so  G.  H.  Lewes 
has  told  us,  to  good  literature — vision,  sincerity,  and 
fusthetic  beauty.  Now  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  series,  for  example,  has  both  vision  and 
sincerity ;  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  "  realises  "  intensely,  and  his 
best  work  is  obviously  and  thoroughly  sincere.  That  his 
outlook  is  narrow,  and  his  characters  crudely  convention- 
alised, is  beside  the  point,  for  all  art  is  narrow  when  com- 
pared to  life,  and  aU  art  must  be  more  or  less  conventional ; 
without  convention  one  could  not  have  form.  Where  Dr. 
Doyle  and  his  imitators  fall  short  is  in  the  quality  of 
ffisthetic  beauty,  of  which  most  of  them  seem  to  have  not 
the  slightest  perception.  It  must  be  said,  however,  for 
Mr.  E.  W.  Homung  that  his  book  does  disclose  a  certain 
feeling  for  beauty.  His  search  for  the  precise  epithet  is 
sometimes  quite  successful,  and  all  his  stories  have  a 
gracefulness  of  contour  not  often  to  be  observed  in  this 
species  of  work.  Mr.  Hornung  is  avowedly  an  imitator 
(or  shall  we  say  a  "  flatterer "  ?)  of  Dr.  Doyle.  Yet  he 
has  his  originalities.  His  hero,  A.  J.  Eaffles,  possesses,  it 
is  true,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  attributes  ;  but  he  uses  them 
for  the  commission  of  crimes,  not  for  their  punishment. 
Of  course,  he  was  not  "  really "  a  criminal — only  an 
amateur,  though  an  amateur  who  could  meet  and  beat 
most  professionals.  He  had  a  code  of  honour,  and  stuck 
to  it ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  impossible  as  a  hero. 

"  We  shall  have  our  work  cut  out,"  was  all  I  said. 

"And  do  you  suppose  I  should  be  keen  on  it  if  we 
hadn't?"  cried  Raffles.  "My  dear  fellow,  I  would  rob 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  if  I  could,  but  I  could  no  more  scoop 
a  till  when  the  shop-walker  wasn't  looking  than  I  could 
bag  the  apples  out  of  an  old  woman's  basket.  Even  that 
little  business  last  month  was  a  sordid  affair,  but  it  was 
necessary,  and  I  think  its  strategy  redeemed  it  to  some 
extent.  Now  there's  some  credit,  and  more  sport,  ingoing 
where  they  boast  they're  on  their  guard  against  you.  The 
Bank  of  England,  for  example,  is  the  ideal  crib." 

And  so  on,  till  all  one's  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
turned  topsy-turvey.  A.  J.  Eaffles  is  successful  in  all  his 
little  t.*Eairs  till  the  last  one,  when  a  grim  Scottish 
detective,  who  has  shadowed  him  throughout,  brings  him 
up  all  standing.  The  "amateur"  escapes  with  his  life 
from  a  precarious  position,  and  probably  Mr.  Homung's 
intention  is  that  at  a  future  date  he  shall  renew  his 
doubtful  activities. 

The  book  is  distinctly  a  good  one.  It  is  perhaps 
inferior  to  its  exemplar  in  that  wealth  of  corroborative 
detail  which  convinces,  and  that  ingenuity  of  weaving 
which  enthrals,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  lightness 
and  brightness  which  Dr.  Doyle  never  attempted. 


Life  at  Twenty.     By  Charles  Eussell  Morse. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

Mr.  Morse  must  expect  to  be  depreciated  as  an  imitator 
of  Mr.  George  Meredith.  He  has  certainly  caught  the 
manner  of  that  master  so  closely  that  one's  irritation  at 
what  at  first  seems  something  deliberately  aifected  passes 
into  astonishment  that  the  ironies  should  furnish  England's 
only  Eichter  with  so  plausible  a  double.  In  respect  of 
style,  Mr.   Morse  consistently  remains  at  the  level  of   a 


telegraph  wire  above  the  ground.     Opposed  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  common  writing,  this  richness  of  phrase  inspires 
our  gratitude,  but  it  does  not  answer  the  desideratum  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  with  regard  to  a  perfect  style  for 
imparting  imformation.    Far  from  reducing  the  "friction " 
to  a  minimum,  Mr.  Morse  engages  us  in  a  combat  with 
triumphantly  contorted  sentences,  and  when  it  is  a  case  of 
imagining  the  position  of  a  locality  or  the  details  of  a 
story  we  could  wish  him  to  be  more  lucid.     There  is  one 
considerable  error  he  might  have  avoided  if  he  had  studied 
the  dialogue  of  Mr.  Henry  James  as  well  as  the  no  longer 
inimitable  manner  of  setting  forth  which,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  creeps  into  the  life  of  his  puppets  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  separate  individuality.     A  peculiarly 
intellectual  tone  enters  into  the  talk  of  all  Mr.  Morse's 
important  male    characters,    with    the    exception   of    his 
wicked  baronet.     Mr.  Morse  is  himself  Jim,  Holt,  CroweU, 
and  Stalker.     Jim  is  the  son  of  a  typical  farm-labourer. 
He  has  enjoyed  a  fair  education,  but  this  is  how  he  talks  : 
"  Take  the  elderly  man  and  the  petticoated  naivete.    .    .    . 
She  finds  his  sensibilities  ordered  belligerent  around  his 
purse.  .  .  .  Touch  his  solvency  and  you  are  into  the  quick 
of  his  doleful  existence."    Holt  has  a  taste  for  the  abstract. 
"Have  you  seen  Weldon's  lines?"  he  asks,  adding:   "A 
good   instance   of  the  man  with  a  wish  to  do,  and  the 
fancied   faculty   to   apply  immediate    means    to    an   end 
remotely    conceived    to    approximate    the    consummate." 
Stalker,  to   whom   this   remark   is   addressed,  seems  not 
insensible  to   its  unnecessary  abstruseness ;   yet  it  is  he 
who  observes  that,  in  a  state  of  supreme  content,  man  is 
"  advised   of    the  universe's   control  in   the   cocksure   of 
happiness  that  inflates  his  own  thorax."     His  silly  insult 
to  Mozart  (p.    171)  should  not   have   passed  unrebuked. 
Crowell  we  suppose  to  be  a  big,  awkward  fellow.     He  is 
compared  to  a  "grampus  in  love."     Yet  on  the  heroine's 
threatening  to  run  if  he  lose  his  sense  of  propriety,  he 
thus  replies  with  refinement  and  polish  :   "  The  loss  should 
excuse  any  ultimate  action  in  me  as  your  captor."     Mr. 
Morse  is  not  overburdened  with  plot.      His   "  Eose  "  is 
tempted  nigh  to  falling,  and  her  recovery  sounds  the  most 
melodramatic  note  in  the  book.     There  is  a  true  femininity 
about  his   women :    a    certain    Tabitha   has  the   ageless 
sweetness   of   lavender.      We    have    quoted    some    ugly 
sentences,   and  pace  tua,   Mr.   Morse,   we   object  to  spHt 
infinitives.     But  the  wit  of  the  novel  is  undeniable  and 
often  brilliant,  the  acuteness  of  its  reflections  remarkable. 
Mr.  Morse  observes  both  nature  and  human  nature  with 
calm,  keen  eyes.     His  description  of  the  little  society  of 
naturalists  called  "The  Tramps  "  is  clever  and  thorough  : 
only  a  naturalist  could  have  done  it.     Great  things  may 
be  hoped  for  from  Mr.  Morse.     His  sense  of  beauty  will 
grow,  and  with  that  growth  what  is  otiose  and  ugly  will 
drop  away  from  his  work. 


An  Earthly  Fulfilment.     By  John  Eeay  Watson. 
(Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 

This  is  a  study  of  middle-class  life  in  a  remote  town 
of  Australia.  To  judge  from  the  chapter  headings 
("XXV. — Halts  on  the  Verge  of  a  Climax,"  and  so  on), 
you  would  think  it  was  old-fashioned  in  methods.  But  it 
is  not  so.  The  author  has,  probably,  absorbed  French 
models.  He  is  clever  and  sincere,  and  has  a  due  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  his  art.  He  tries  to  be  a  realist,  and  within 
limits  he  succeeds.  The  grej'ness  of  life  does  not  daunt 
him.  He  records  faithfully  and  neatly,  if  without  dis- 
tinction. The  calamity  is  that  his  devotion  to  accuracy  of 
detail  interferes  with  his  sense  of  the  dramatic.  In  art 
accuracy  is  desirable,  but  dramatic  quality  is  more  than 
desirable — it  is  essential.  An  artist  is  an  artist  because 
he  discerns  the  bright-hued  drama  which  underlies  even 
the  greyest  existences. 
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To  put  the  matter  in  another  and  commoner  way :  Mr. 
Watson  is  dull.  But  we  think  that  ho  will  not  always  be 
dull,  for  in  one  or  two  scenes  he  has  contrived  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  obsession  of  trivial  observations,  and  the  result 
is  good.  The  plot  of  An  EarMij  Fulfilment,  reduced  to  its 
simplest,  is  an  old  one :  the  love  of  two  women  for  one 
man.  As  regards  the  women,  Minnie  Turner  is  a  girl, 
Alison  Hunter  is  a  married  woman,  and  the  man,  Haddie 
Clarke,  is  not  her  husband.  Minnie  has  just  allowed 
Clarke  to  kiss  her — 

"  Someone  is  there,"  she  siiid,  in  maidenly  aneor. 

He  turned  quickly,  and  fell  back,  terror-stricken  for  the 
moment.  Mrs.  Hunter  stood  in  the  doorway  a  picture  of 
dismay,  and  looking  for  a  way  to  escape. 

"You  herei"'  he  said  quivoringly.  An  unshajwd  fear 
rau  through  his  blood  and  left  hiui  motionless. 

Minnie  advanced  to  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  retreated  into 
the  shop ;  Haddie  purposely  came  between  them. 

"  Don't  come  near  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Hunter  to  him. 
"  Have  I  not  suffered  enou|;h  ?  What  is  there  left  in  me 
to  ruin  't    Have  you  no  pity,  no  mercy  ?  " 

Minnie  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  at  her.  The 
woman's  manner  was  inexplicable  to  her.  She  felt  that 
its  inner  meaning  was  far  outside  her  experience.  Words 
jingled  in  her  brain  devoid  of  meaning,  yet  she  realised 
that  the  whole  situation  threatened  a  catastrophe.  She 
caught  a  look  from  the  terrified  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  she  felt 
suddenly  that  she  herself  was  degraded  in  her  part  in  this 
scene.  She  saw  her  sex  as  only  a  barren  necessity  of 
man's  existence.  Life  thundered  emptily  in  her  ears,  and 
she  sank  back  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hunter  had  left  her  home. 

The  chapter  in  which  this  passage  occurs  is  the  best  in 
the  book,  and  it  indicates  a  natural  power  which  Mr. 
Watson  will  do  well  not  to  hamper  by  too  strict  obedience 
to  a  mere  theory  of  technique. 


The 


Capsina,     By  E.  F.  Benson. 

(Methuen.     6s.) 




I 


Mr.  Benson's  new  book,  like  its  predecessor.  The  Vintage, 
deals  with  the  Greek  war  of  Independence.  The  Capsina 
is  the  head  of  a  longshore  tribe.  She  scores  off  the  old 
wise  men,  and  holds  them  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  parish 
council,  and  so  secures  her  position  against  any  Salique 
prejudice.  She  builds  ships  and  sails  them,  engages 
Turkish  vessels  and  sinks  them  by  twos  and  threes.  Then 
she  falls  in  love  with  a  person  who  acts  as  her  first 
lieutenant:  he  is  styled  "little"  Mitsos  because  he  is  so 
big.  Mr.  Benson  would  seem  to  have  taken  some  trouble 
in  the  study  of  places  and  events,  and,  therefore,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  we  confess  that  his  story  has  failed  to  win 
our  sympathy,  or  even  to  hold  our  attention.  A  typical 
passage  from  this  narrative  of  action  may  make  the  reader 
understand  why : 

"  Hoist  the  foresail,"  she  cried  [they  were  pursuing  two 
of  the  enemy's  ships]. 

Mitsos  looked  up ;    the  ship,  he  knew,  was  carrying  as 
much  sail  as  she  could. 

"  You  will  lose  your  mast,"  ho  said. 

The  Capsina  turned  on  him  furiously, 
it  then,"  she  cried. 

"  And  you  will  go  no  faster,"  he  said, 
only  stop  the  ship." 

"  That  is  what  they  say,"  she  remarked 
pulls  the  ship  over,  and  makes  the  bows  dip. 
you  advise,  little  Mitsos  ?  " 

We  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  seamanship ;  we 
think  it  quite  likely  that  more  sail  than  enough  "  will  only 
stop  the  ship."  Perhaps  the  same  fault  is  committed 
sometimes  by  writers  of  romance,  with  similar  "  pulling 
over  "  consequences. 


"Let  us  lose 

'More  sail  will 

"They  say  it 
■\Vhatdo 


Notes  on  Novels. 

\_ThtM  noUi  on  the  week'*  Fiction  art  not  ntetitarily  final. 
RtvitvD*  of  a  ttUelion  will  follow.'^ 

The  Gamr  and  thk  Candle.  Bv  Buoda  Bbouohton. 
Here  is  the  work  of  the  practised  novelist.  Nothing 
could  be  more  clean-cut  or  suggestive  of  future  drama 
than  Miss  Broughton's  first  chapter,  in  which  Henry 
Etheredge,  in  his  fifty- sixth  year,  seeks,  with  his  dying 
breath,  to  wring  from  his  wife,  of  whose  past  fidelity  he 
was  assured,  a  promise  not  to  marrjf  "the  person  of  whom 
you  took  leave  five  years  ago  beside  the  fountain  in  the 
circular  garden."  He  had  witnessed  the  parting  from 
behind  a  yew  hedge,  and  this  was  the  first  time  lie  had 
mentioned  the  matter.     (Hacmillan.     68.) 


On   the   Edok   of 
A  Pekcipice. 


By  Makt  Anoela  Dickens. 


Miss  Dickens's  name  is  a  guarantee  of  careful  work  and 
character-drawing  above  the  ordinary.  Here  we  watch  the 
attempt  of  a  feckless  but  resourceful  loafer  to  marry  an 
heiress  whose  memory  has  been  destroyed  in  a  bicycle 
accident.  Theatrical  life,  more  or  less  shady,  moves  in 
the  background.     (Hutchinson.     69.) 

A  Semi-Detached  Makbiaqe.      By  Arabeixa  Kenealy. 

A  shrewd  and  witty  book  by  a  lady  who  is  stepping 
surely  to  the  front  rank  of  novelists.  The  motive  is  the 
unhappy  life  of  a  healthy  English  girl,  wedded  to  a  neurotic 
with  the  artistic  temperament.  He  holds  that  "  Love  is  a 
dame  celestial,  a  spark  Olympian,  never  intended  for  the 
warming  apparatus  of  a  drawing-room."  (Hutchinson.  68.) 

MoEE  Methodist  Idylls.  By  Hasey  Lindsay. 

We  were  able  to  give  warm  praise  to  Mr.  Lindsay's 
first  series  of  Methodist  Idylh.  They  showed  an  intimate 
and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  life  in  Methodist  circles  ; 
and  in  style  and  treatment  they  were  not  wanting.  Here 
we  have  a  new  batch.     (Bowden.     68.) 


The  Man  Between. 


By  Bobert  Halipax. 


This  story,  by  the  author  of  All  for  a  Woman,  is  "  the 
record  of  a  rare  romance,  bound  up  with  two  hearts  and  a 
treasure-hunt."  A  tale  fuU  of  mystery  and  action.  The 
following  snatch  of  a  song,  twice  quote<l,  gives  its  key- 
note: 

Heigh-ho  !  it's  a  beautiful  world,  sirs. 

If  only  you'll  study  your  tide  ; 
Here  grint*  a  rock,  there  threats  a  shock  ; 

But,  devil !  the  ocean's  wide. 
Ho  !  stand  at  the  helm  yourselves,  sirs, 

And  lay  hard  to  your  memorce : 

It's  never  a  boat  as'll  keep  ye  afloat 

But—"  a  fig  for  old  Destmee  !  " 

(Bichards.     63.) 


Her  Promise  True. 


By  Dora  Bcssell. 


Miss  Bussell  is  an  industrious  writer  of  readable  novels. 
She  has  written  another,  showing  how  Belle  Wayland 
kept,  or  rather  did  not  keep,  the  promise  she  gave  to  Hugh 
Gilbert  on  the  Hove  sea  wall.     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     68.) 

The  Man  .vnd  His  Kingdom.  By  E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

A  romance  of  a  tiny  South  American  State.  The  reader's 
curiosity  is  aroused  at  the  outset,  when  Gregory  Dene  and 
Miss  Denison,  each  bound  for  San  Martino,  meet  on  ship- 
board. Intrigue,  fighting,  and  love  throw  their  varying 
lights  on  the  pages.     (Ward  &  Lock.     Ss.  6d.) 


The  Uncalled. 


By  Paul  Lactrence  Donbar. 


Mr.  Dunbar  is  the  negro  poet,  the  author  of  Lyrie«  of 
Lowly  Life.  His  novel  is  of  pious  provincial  life  in  Ohio. 
A  quiet  and  pathetic  story.     (Service  &  Paton.     6b.) 
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The  Passing  of  Prince  Eozan.      By  John  Bickerdyke. 

Mr.  Bickerdyke  has  contrived  a  story  in  which  the  Old 
Bailey  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  a  City  swindle  and  "  five 
hundred  miles  in  a  smaU  open  boat,"  are  blended  in  a 
narrative  that,  if  it  contains  many  improbabilities,  is 
vigorous  and  entertaining  throughout.    (Burleigh.     6s.) 


The  Faith  that  Kills. 


By  Emeric  Hulme-Beaman. 


The  principal  episode  of  this  readable  story  is  an  evening 
at  a  club  (not  the  Suicide  Club)  where  members  play  cards 
for  their  lives,  the  holder  of  the  ace  of  spades  being  bound 
to  drink  then  and  there  from  a  bowl  of  subtle  poison 
causing  a  painless  death.  The  dedication  is  to  Mr.  Kipling. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.     6s.) 

For  Better  or  Worse  ?  By  Conrad  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard  dedicates  his  novel  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  twentieth  century,  his  purpose  being  that  they  shall 
read,  mark,  and  digest  his  pages,  and  learn  thereby  to 
instruct  their  children  differently  in  religious  matters. 
Let  us  teach  our  children  about  evolution  first,  and  read 
about  creation  later :  that  is  the  author's  view.  (Unwin. 
6s.) 


On  the  Edge  of  the 
Empire. 


By  Edgar  Jepson  and 
Captain  D.  Beames. 


Mr.  Jepson  is  already  known  by  his  Passion  for  Romance. 
Here  he  has  collaborated  with  a  practical  soldier  in  a  series 
of  stories  of  fighting  and  plotting  in  Northern  India  and 
on  the  Afghan  border.     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

Forbidden  Banns.  By  Annabel  Gray. 

A  melodrama  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  "You  like 
women,  major?"  "I  think  they  are  about  the  best 
diversion  going  in  this  weary  world — better  than  cards, 
races,  betting,  or  drink,  anyway."     (White.     6s.) 


Eose-a-Charlittb. 


By  Marshall  Saunders. 


The  hero  is  Vesper  Nimmo.  Years  before,  an  ancestor 
had  been  an  active  figure  among  the  Americans  who 
persecuted  and  imprisoned  the  Acadians.  One  young 
Acadian,  dying,  cursed  him  and  his  line.  With  the  hope 
of  making  some  restitution  Vesper  visits  Nova  Scotia,  and 
becomes  friendly  with  the  French  settlers  there — and 
meets  Eose-a-Charlitte.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

The  Death  that  Lurks  Unseen.      By  J.  G.  Fletcher. 

We  do  not  like  the  system  of  naming  a  book  of  short 
stories  solely  by  the  first  story  it  contains ;  it  is  misleading. 
"  The  Death  that  Lurks  Unseen,"  which  is  concerned  with 
a  Nihilist  plot,  turns  out  to  be  only  one  of  nine  short  stories 
covering  a  wide  range  of  life.     (Ward,  Lock.     3s.  6d.) 

Morals  of  the  Midlands.     By  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard. 

In  her  latest  hunting  story  Mrs.  Kennard  gives  us  a 
blend  of  hard  riding  and  wayward  affections.  Her  way 
is  to  smooth  the  rough  places  at  the  last,  and  allow  con- 
jugal errors  to  fade  in  the  rays  of  forgiveness.  A  good 
readable  novel,  full  of  average  human  nature.  (Hutchin- 
son.    6s.) 

Tales  of  the  Wonder  Club.  By  Dryasdust. 

The  Wonder  Club  met  in  the  old  inn  "Ye  Headless 
Lady,"  in  the  Midlands,  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  an  exclusive  little  coterie,  scorning  to 
admit  commercial  gentlemen,  and  its  chief  delight  was  to 
listen  to  stories  of  the  marvellous  class,  told  by  the 
members  in  turn  with  every  circumstance  of  dignity. 
The  irreverent  named  it  "  The  Morbid  Club,"  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  not  altogether  without  reason,  "  The 
Phantom   Flea "    is    the   first   story,    and    other    stories, 


equally  suggestive  of  the  weird,  are  :  "  The  Spirit  Leg," 
" Lost  in  the  Catacombs  "  and  "The  Haunted  Stage  Box." 
(Harrison  &  Sons.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Eebels.  By  M.  McDonnell  Bodkin. 

^reo<A#r  romance  of '98.  "'Look,  Val!  look  well,'  she 
said,  as  she  lifted  him  in  her  arms  and  pointed  to  the 
fading  outline  of  the  hills.  '  That  is  Ireland ;  our  own 
Ireland.  You  may  never  see  it  again,  but  you  must  never 
forget  Ireland  till  you  die.'  .  .  .  The  deep  voice  of  her 
husband,  who  had  come  softly  up  behind  them  while  she 
spoke,  whispered  solemnly,  '  I  swear  it ' ;  and  the  sweet, 
clear  voice  of  the  child  echoed  the  words  'I  swear.'" 
(Ward  &  Lock.     6s.) 

EOMANCE   OF   THE   L.U3Y   ArBELL.  By   AlASTOR   GrAEME. 

A  high-f alutin  novel  founded  on  the  fortunes  of  Arabella 
Stuart.  The  first  sentence  runs:  "That  year  of  Grace 
autumn  was  falling  early,  so  that  all  red  berries  made 
gouts  of  blood  about  the  gloom-fiery  heralds  of  winter- 
storm."  Which  is  not  pretty,  and  we  don't  know  what  it 
means.     (F.  V.  White  &  Co.     68.) 

The  Prodigal's  Brother.  By  John  Mackie. 

A  romance  of  the  great  North- West.  The  author  has 
had  experience  of  the  life  he  describes,  having  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  North- West  Mounted  Police.  There  is 
hand-to-hand  fighting  with  Indians.     (Jarrold.     3s.  6d.) 

A  EiviERA  Eomance.  By  Blanche  Eoosevelt. 

A  lively  novel  of  life  on  the  Riviera.  The  author — 
whose  literary  work  was  thwarted  by  many  illnesses,  ending 
in  her  death — is  a  defender  of  the  gaming  tables. 
(Downey  &  Co.     6s.) 


The  Lady  of  the  Leopard. 


By  Charles  L'Epink. 


A  weird  novel ;  partly  resembling  Elsie  Venner.  An 
adventuress  absorbs  the  nature  of  a  leopard,  and  equipped 
not  only  with  its  cunning  and  watchfulness,  but  with 
extraordinary  hypnotic  powers,  she  throws  herself  at  Sir 
David  Grevil's  head  and  adds  strange  complications  to  a 
drama  of  inheritance  and  family  secrets.     (Greening.    6s.) 

The  Weird  of  Deadly  Hollow.     By  Bertram  Mitford. 

Another  of  Mr.  Mitford's  numerous  and  sensational 
stories  of  South  Africa.     (White.     Ss.  6d.) 

An  Awkward  Meeting.  By  E.  H.  Savage. 

A  collection  of  slap-dash  sensational  stories,  by  the 
author  of  My  Official  Wife.     (White.     2a.  6d.) 

The  Eesurrection  op 

His  Grace.  By  Campbell  Eae-Brown. 

A  horse-racing  story  with  a  horrible  plot.  (Greening 
&  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

Belling  the  Cat.  By  Dorrington  Primm. 

"A  delicious  sense  of  possession  thrilled  through  his 
heart.  She  was  his — his  wife  for  ever" — the  last  words. 
(White.     6s.) 


I'm  here  in  Clifton,  grinding  at  the  mill 
My  feet  for  thrice  nine  barren  years  have  trod  ; 
But  there  are  rocks  and  waves  at  Scarlett  still, 
And  gorse  runs  riot  in  Glen  Chass — thank  God  ! 

Alert  I  seek  exactitude  of  rule, 
I  step  and  square  my  shoulders  with  the  equad ; 
But  there  are  blackberries  on  old  Barrule, 
And  Langness  has  its  heather  still— thank  God  I 

From  T.  E.  Brown's  "  Poems.' 
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About  Dickens. 

I. — Mr.  Gissing-. 


HY  is  Dickens  so  frequently  and  abundantly  misquoted, 
his  incidents  misrepresented  ?  Why  do  writers,  capable 
of  correct  quotation  from,  and  accurate  allusion  to, 
Sappho,  Martin  Tupper,  and  M.  Anatole  France,  come  to 
g^ief  when  they  come  to  Dickens?  To  his  adorers,  of 
whom  I  am  humblest  among  the  greatest,  this  laxity  is 
exasperating.  A  few  years  since,  some  monstrous  person, 
wishing  to  speak  of  8am  Weller's  famous  crumpet  story 
turned  the  crumpets  into  muffins.  Aghast  at  this  outrage, 
the  late  Mr.  Walter  Wren  wrote  to  a  daily  paper,  pro- 
testing that,  to  his  best  recollection,  muffins  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  Pickwick.  Absurd  !  Muffins  are  mentioned 
thrice,  and  a  muffin  boy  once.  Yet  Mr.  Wren,  if  report 
be  true,  shared  with  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  another  the 
distinction  of  having  scraped  through  Calverley's  intricate 
Pickwick  Papers  examination.  Not  long  ago,  a  critic, 
wishing  to  redeem  the  memory  of  Dickens  from  the 
stain  of  bad  English  left  upon  it  by  the  title  of  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  observed  that  the  phrase  is  put  into  the 
uneducated,  if  poetic,  mouth  of  Silas  Wegg,  and  that 
Dickens  was  therefore  aware  of  its  vulgarity.  It  is  not 
put  into  Wegg's  mouth,  but  into  Mr.  Boffin's,  and  in 
Little  Dorr  it  there  is  proof  that  Dickens  divides  with — 
horresco  referens — with  Miss  Austen  the  disgrace  of  having 
personally  sanctioned  the  vulgarism. 

But  that  Mr.  Gissing  should  be  an  offender  is  very 
grievous.  His  recent  monograph  on  Dickens  is  by  far 
the  finest  and  truest  elaborate  piece  of  criticism  that  has 
yet  been  written  upon  Dickens.  Yet  flies  are  in  the 
amber :  vexatious  flies.  As  thus  :  Page  57 — speaking 
of  the  abuse  of  "  coincidence "  by  Dickens,  Mr.  Gissing 
writes :  "  When  Oliver  Twist  casually  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  an  old  gentleman  in  the  streets  of  London, 
this  old  gentleman  of  course  turns  out  to  be  his 
relative,  who  desired  of  all  things  to  discover  the  boy." 
The  point  is  unaffected ;  but  Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  Oliver's 
relative,  he  was  his  father's  dearest  friend.  Page  82 — 
speaking  of  the  principles  upon  which  Dickens  metes  out 
his  punishments,  Mr.  Gissing  writes:  "Squeers  or  Mr. 
Creakle  we  will  by  no  means  forgive ;  nay,  of  their  hard 
lot,  so  well  merited,  we  will  make  all  the  fun  we  can  .  .  ." 
But  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Creakle  as  a  Middlesex  magis- 
trate, exhibiting  his  pet  and  pious  criminals,  Littimer  and 
Uriah  Heep,  to  the  disgusted  David  and  Traddles.  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  Middlesex  magistracy  is  a  very  miserable 
position.  Page  121 — speaking  of  "the  respectable  man," 
Mr.  Gissing  writes  :  "If  my  memory  serves  me,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff did  not  keep  a  gig  (possibly  it  is  implied  in  his 
position)  .  .  ."  Mr.  Pecksniff's  gig  is  carefully  described, 
defined,  and  named  —  in  one  chapter  the  vehicle  is 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  gig  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
times.  Upon  p.  141,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  g^eat 
and  dear  name  of  Mrs.  MacStinger  spelled  as  Dickens 
spelled  it.  Upon  the  following  page  it  is  imtrue 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Gargery  provoked  the  tight  between 
Joe  and  OrUck  "  by  a  malicious  lie."  She  was  malicious, 
but  told  no  lie.  Upon  page  147  we  meet  with  "Sophy 
Whackles."    Now  Dick  Swiveller's  flame  was,  until  she 


became  Mrs.  Clieggs,  Miss  Sophy  Wackles.  Page  159  : 
Dora  Spenlow's  dog  was  Jip,  not  Gip.  Page  10-1 :  "  The 
hoof ul  lady"  should  bo  "the  boofer  lady."  Page  168: 
The  huge  dish,  which  young  Copperfield  was  supposed  to 
have  devoured  unaided,  consistea,  not  of  outlets,  but  of 
chops.  Page  1 72  :  Mr.  Gissing  speaks  of  "  Mr.  Smallweed 
giving  his  friend  Mr.  Jobling  a  dinner."  Prodigious  !  No 
Smallweed  ever  gave  anyone  anything — but  trouble.  Mr. 
Guppy  gave  the  dinner ;  and  when  Chick  Smallweed 
returned  to  his  family  circle  the  grandfather  complimented 
him  for  living  upon  his  friend.  Page  174  :  Old  Mr. 
Willet  is  described  as  sitting,  after  the  ruin  of  the  Maypole 
by  the  rioters,  "  staring  at  his  old-time  companion,  the 
kitchen  boiler."  This  he  could  not  have  done,  for  the 
rioters  left  him  tied  to  his  chair  in  the  bar :  if  he  was 
consciously  staring  at  anything,  it  was  at  the  downcut 
Maypole  looking  in  through  the  window.  Page  185 — 
speaking  of  Sketches  by  Hot,  Mr.  (rissing  writes :  "  Dealing 
for  the  most  part  with  vulgarity,  his  first  book  is  very  free 
from  vulgarisms.  In  one  of  the  earliest  letters  to  Forster, 
he  speaks  of  '  your  invite ' ;  but  no  such  abomination 
deforms  the  printed  pages."  Unhappily,  this  very 
abomination  itself  deforms  the  pages  of  Box :  Mr.  Gissing 
will  find  it  in  "  The  Steam  Excursion."  Page  192  :  Mr. 
Gissing,  quoting  the  description  of  a  certain  scene,  says 
that  it  occurs  when  "  Jonas,  oecome  a  murderer,  is  lurking 
in  his  own  house  .  .  ."  It  occurred  before,  not  after, 
Montague  Tigg's  murder,  and  the  fact  intensifies  the 
suggestive  grimness  of  the  description.  Page  236  :  "  A 
tragedy  of  drink  Dickens  never  gives  us."  Mr.  Gissing 
forgets  "The  Drunkard's  Death,"  last  of  the  Sketche$by 
Boz  ;  also  "  The  Stroller's  Tale,"  in  Pickwick. 

Infinitesimal,  these  slips  of  memory  or  of  the  pen :  reflect- 
ing no  discredit  upon  Mr.  Gissing's  admirable  study,  which 
has  placed  all  lovers  of  Dickens  in  his  debt  for  ever.  And 
yet  they  are  characteristic,  symptomatic,  of  that  slight 
inaccuracy  which  besets  those  who  write  upon  Dickens,  or 
refer  to  him.  I  am  convinced  that  were  Mr.  Gissing  to 
write  upon  Thackeray  no  such  slips  would  occur.  It  seems 
reserved  for  Dickens  to  enjoy,  with  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare, that  penalty  of  popularity  and  familiarity,  inaccurate 
usage.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  write  of  Dickens,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it :  for  I  am  certain  that  the  epidemic  of 
error  would  have  promptly  seized  me,  and  that  I  should 
have  found  myself  writing  about  Sam  SwiveUer  and  Dick 
Weller,  or  sending  Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  wrong  bedroom 
at  Norwich.  Lionel  Johnson. 


II. — Mr.  Quiller-Couch. 

Mk.  Quillek  Couch,  in  his  Speaker  article  last  week, 
invented  a  most  plausible  and  engaging  theory  to  account 
for  the  feebleness  and  poverty  of  the  French  version  of 
Pickwick,  published  in  1838.  It  is  clear  that  Mme. 
Giboyet,  the  translator,  says  "Q,"  undertook  the  work  in 
collaboration  with  a  M.  Alexandre  D.,  and  was  driven  by 
the  author's  disapproval  to  suppress  A.  D.'s  share  of  the 
work.  "  Q  "  imagines  that  Dickens  was  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  half  the  translation,  and  at  once  wrote  as  follows  : 

45,  Doughty-street, 

September  25,  1837. 

My  skar  Madam, — It  is  true  that  when  granting 
the  required  permission  to  translate  Picktrick  into 
French,  I  allowed  also  the  license  you  claimed  for 
yourself  and  your  collahorat^ur  —  of  adapting  rather 
than  translating,  and  of  presenting  my  hero  under 
such  small  disguise  as  might  commend  him  better  to 
a  Gallic  audience.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that — to 
judge  only  from  the  first  half  of  your  version,  which 
is  all  that  has  reached  me — you  have  construed  this 
permission  more  freely  than  I  desired.  In  fact,  the 
parent  can  hardly  recog^se  his  own  child. 
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Against  your  share  in  the  work,  madam,  I  have 
little  to  urge,  though  the  damages  you  represent  Mrs. 
BardeU  as  claiming— 300,000  francs,  or  £12,000  of 
our  money — strike  me  as  excessive.  It  is  rather  (I 
take  as  my  guide  the  difference  in  the  handwriting)  to 
your  collahorateur  that  I  address,  through  you,  my 
remonstrances. 

I  have  no  radical  objection  to  his  making  Messrs. 
Snodgrass,  Winkle,  and  Tupman  members  of  His 
Majesty  King  Louis  XIII. 's  corps  of  musketeers,  if 
he  is  sincerely  of  opinion  that  French  taste  will 
applaud  the  departure.  I  even  commend  his  slight 
idealisation  of  Snodgrass  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
the  name  of  an  English  mountain),  and  the  amorous- 
ness of  Tupman  gains  something — I  candidly  admit — 
from  the  touch  of  religiosity  which  he  gives  to  the 
character;  though  I  do  not,  as  he  surmises,  in  the  course 
of  my  story,  promote  Tupman  to  a  bishopric.  .  .  . 

A.  D has  been  weU  advised  again  in  breaking 

up  the  character  of  Sam  Weller  and  making  him,  like 
Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once.  Buckingham 
(Jingle)  and  Fenton  (a  capital  rendering  of  the  Fat 
Boy)  both  please  me ;  and  in  expanding  the  episode 
of  the  sausage  and  the  trouser-buttons  A.  D — —  has 
shown  delicacy  and  judgment  by  altering  the  latter 
into  diamond  studs. 

Alas !  madam,  I  wish  the  same  could  be  said  for 
his  treatment  of  my  female  puppets,  which  not  only 
shocks  but  bewilders  me.  In  her  earlier  appearances 
Mrs.  BardeU  (Milady)  is  a  fairly  consistent  character  ; 

and  why  A.  D should  hazard  that  consistency  by 

identifying  her  with  the  middle-aged  lady  at  the 
Great  White  Horse,  Ipswich,  passes  my  compre- 
hension. .  .  .  The  whole  business  of  the  Jleur-de-lys 
on  Mrs.  Bardell's  shoulder  is  a  sheer  interpolation, 
and  should  be  expunged,  not  only  on  grounds  of 
morality,  but  because  when  you  reach  the  actual  trial, 
"BardeU  v.  Pickwick,"  you  wLU  find  this  discovery  of 
the  defendant's  impossible  either  to  ignore  or  to 
reconcile  with  the  jury's  verdict.  Against  the  inter- 
vention of  Eichelieu  (Mr.  Nupkins)  I  have  nothing 

to  urge.      A.  D opines  that  I  shall  in  the  end 

deal  out  poetical  justice  to  Mrs.  BardeU  as  Milady. 
He  is  right.  I  have,  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to 
imprison  her ;  but  I  own  that  her  execution  (as 
suggested  by  him)  at  the  hands  of  the  Queer  Client, 
with  Pickwick  and  his  friends  (or,  alternatively,  Mrs. 
Cluppins,  Mr.  Perker,  and  Bob  Sawyer)  as  silent 
spectators,  seems  to  me  almost  as  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  tale  as  his  other  proposal  to  kidnap 
Mr.  Justice  Starsleigh  in  the  boot  of  Mr.  Weller's 
coach,  and  substitute  for  his  lordship  the  Chancery 
Prisoner  in  an  Iron  Mask.  I  trust,  madam,  that 
these  few  suggestions  wiU,  without  setting  any  appre- 
ciable constraint  on  your  fancy,  enable  you  to  catch 
something  more  of  the  spirit  of  my  poor  narrative 
than  I  have  been  able  to  detect  in  some  of  the  chapters 
submitted ;  and  I  am,  with  every  assurance  of  esteem, 
— Your  obliged  servant,  Boz. 

To    which    A.   D.    is    reported   by   Mr.    Couch   to   have 
replied : 

Madame, — Puisque  M.  Boz  se  defie  des  propositions 
lui  faites  sans  but  queleonque  que  de  concilier  lea 
gens  d'esprit,  j'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  annoncer  nette- 
ment  que  je  me  retire  d'une  besogne  aussi  rude  que 
malentendue.  II  dit  que  j'ai  congu  son  Pickwick  tout 
autrement  que  lui.  Soit!  Je  I'ecrivai,  ce  Pickwick, 
selon  mon  propre  gout.  Que  M.  Boz  redoute  mes 
Trois  Pickwickistes  ! — Agreez,  Madame,  &c.,  &c., 

Alexandre  {Philippi  Filius). 

Hence  the  loss  of  Iiet  Trois  Pickwickistes. 


Mr.  Ruskin  at  Home. 

An  interesting  description  of  a  visit  paid  to  Mr.  Euskin, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  in  February  last, 
is  given  in  the  current  number  of  Saint  George^s,  the  organ 
of  the  Birmingham  Euskin  Society,  by  Mr.  John  Howard 
Whitehouse,  the  editor.     We  make  a  few  extracts  : 

Mr.  Euskin's  house  has  been  frequently  described, 
and  its  exterior  appearance,  at  least,  is  familiar  to  many. 
It  is  quaint  and  unpretentious,  though  larger  than  would 
be  expected  by  one  who  had  seen  it  from  the  outside  only. 
Of  the  treasures  within  the  house  it  is  difficult  to  speak — 
they  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such  extraordinary  interest. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  by  whom  we  were  most 
hospitably  received,  guided  us  through  these,  and  thus 
deepened  the  interest  of  a  visit  which  to  us  wiU  be  ever 
memorable.  Mr.  Euskin's  study  is  a  long,  comfortable, 
and  in  every  way  delightful  room,  with  a  superb  view  of 
the  hiUs  and  lake.  It  is  lined  with  books,  of  course — I 
did  not  see  any  room  in  which  there  were  not  some — but 
it  also  contains  many  other  objects  of  beauty  and  rare 
interest,  including  a  coUection  of  minerals  and  some  paint- 
ings by  Burne-Jones  and  Eossetti.  Of  aU  his  treasures 
Mr.  Euskin  probably  prizes  most  dearly  the  MSS.  he 
possesses  of  several  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels. 

Next  in  interest  to  Mr.  Euskin's  study  is  his  bedroom. 
It  is  a  small  room,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  simple  little 
wooden  bedstead,  entirely  devoid  of  any  trimmings  or 
ornamentation.  One  side  of  the  room  is  covered  with 
books.  The  other  three  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
Turners,  and  it  is  these,  of  course,  which  give  the  chief 
interest  to  the  room.  There  is  probably  no  other  room  in 
the  world  which  could  show  such  a  collection.  Although 
this  is  the  master's  favourite  bedroom,  he  has  not  been 
using  it  recently,  as,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  weakness  naturaUy  arising  from  his  advanced  age, 
it  has  been  thought  wiser  for  him  to  remain  chiefly  in 
another  room,  which  he  temporarily  uses  both  as  a  sleep- 
ing and  living  room. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  we  were  introduced  to  him. 
He  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  before  a  small  table  near 
the  window,  the  sunbeams  playing  upon  his  venerable 
face.  In  his  old  age  he  presents  a  most  impressive  appear- 
ance, to  which  his  long  flowing  beard  adds  not  a  little. 
With  the  exception  of  that  beard,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
his  face  had  undergone  no  material  change  since  the  days 
when  he  was  a  professor  at  Oxford.  The  lines  were, 
indeed,  more  pronounced,  the  expression  sadder,  but  it 
was  stiU  the  face  which  had  been  painted  many  years 
before,  with  such  admirable  skiU,  by  Prof.  Herkomer. 
As  to  Mr.  Euskin's  physical  condition,  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  he  is  very  weak  and  frail,  but  mentaUy  he  is 
quite  clear,  and  though  now  unable  to  do  any  work  what- 
ever, he  stiU  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
world. 

We  learnt  at  Brantwood  some  interesting  facts  re- 
specting Mr.  Euskin's  habits  of  recent  years.  Until  a 
month  or  two  ago  he  was  able  to  get  out  every  day  when 
the  weather  was  fine,  sometimes  taking  slow  walks,  and 
sometimes  going  in  a  bath-chair.  Of  evenings  it  was  his 
custom  to  read  aloud  some  portion  of  one  of  Scott's  novels, 
his  love  for  which  is  so  wml  known.  He  is  now,  for  the 
most  part,  read  to.  Oliver  Ttcist  was  read  to  him  not  long 
ago,  and,  although  familiar  with  it,  the  re-reading  of  the 
book  gave  him  much  delight.  The  last  work  which  has 
been  read  to  him  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews'  Annals  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  Ufe,  the  master  is  perfectly 
happy.  He  gave  expression  to  this  fact  on  the  morning  of 
his  birthday.  He  felt  so  happy  that  he  wished  to  live  on. 
He  must  have  been  touched  beyond  aU  words  by  the 
multitude  of  messages  which  were  arriving  at  Brantwood 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     Miss  Kate  Greenaway  sent 
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an  exquisite  sketch  of  a  group  of  happy,  joyous,  dancing 
children,  and  one  of  the  most  touching  greetings  I  saw 
was  from  an  American  lady,  who  sent  eighty  white  flowers, 
bearing  the  inscription : 

Eighty  flower  sprays  for  ei)j;hty  pure  and  lovely  years. 

It  was  a  fitting  greeting  to  the  great  prophet  in  the 
twilight  of  his  days,  when,  as  his  biographer  so  eloquently 
says,  "  the  storm  cloud  has  drifted  away  and  there  is  light 
in  the  West,  a  mellow  light  of  evening  time,  such  as 
Turner  painted  in  his  pensive  epilogue.  There  is  more 
work  to  do,  but  not  to-day.  The  plough  stands  in  the 
furrow,  and  the  labourer  passes  peacefiilly  from  his  toil 
homewards." 


Things  Seen. 

Confirmation. 

It  was  a  confirmation  by  a  bishop-sufEragan.  That  was 
why  the  bells  were  ringing  at  half-past  two  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  flooding  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand,  and  exciting 
the  Law  Courts'  pigeons  to  silly  flights. 

Inside  the  railings  a  man  in  a  silk  hat  was  talking 
paternally  to  some  boys,  and  elderly  people  were  beginning 
to  arrive  and  pass  in.  The  warm  sunshine  flooded  the  little 
spaces  in  front  of  the  church  and  the  flagged  churchyard, 
and  found  rainbow  colours  in  the  hats  and  frocks  of  a  few 
children  that  hung  about.  The  ivy  near  the  porch  was 
last  year's,  but  it  looked  hopeful  in  the  bright  air,  and  the 
figures  on  the  church  clock  were  flashing.  Fleet-street 
was  very  quiet,  Wych-street  was  a  long  winding  lane 
with  a  few  people  in  it,  and  all  the  region  of  the  Law 
Courts  and  Clements'  Inn  was  tranquil.  The  girls  and 
children  who  had  foregathered  to  see  the  arrivals  looked 
like  village  children  in  their  homely  frocks  and  finery.  A 
few  men  stood  about,  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  smile  if 
cause  were  given. 

I  entered  the  church    and    found  the  pews  gay  with 

daffodils.     Girls  in  white  dresses  were  being  fitted  with 

caps  and  veils  of  whitest  gossamer  in  a  little  tiring-room, 

open   to    all    eyes,  and  in  the  opposite  room  a  bearded 

chorister  was  publicly  wriggling  into  his  surplice.     As  the 

girls  received  their  veils  they  were  passed  up  the  church 

and  planted  out  like  lilies  in  the  pews  to  the  left.     The 

boys  sat  on  the  right ;    they  had  all  had  their  hair  cut. 

The  ubiquitous  good  vicar  ran  and  reddened.     Anon  he 

was  talking  intensely  to  a  canon,  or  a  prebendary,  or  a 

dean,  or  someone,  and  pointing  to  every  part  of  the  church 

in   turn,   sketching   arrangements   in   the   air,   frowning, 

smiling,  leaving  off  and  beginning  again  with  more  urgency 

than  before,  and  all  the  time  the  white-veiled  girls  were 

passing  up  the  nave  one  by  one.     Four-wheeled  cabs  were 

arriving,  full  of  white  maidens,  who   stepped   out  with 

a  pretty  stateliness,  or  rolled  out  like  dumpy  snowballs. 

And  the  bells  rang  and  re-echoed.     Far  up  Wych-street  I 

saw  stout  mothers  and  elder  daughters  convoying  specks 

of  white.     Little  girls  in  white  came  from  Clare-market, 

and   Drury-lanB,  and  from  the  stuffy  courts  behind  the 

Strand ;    they    came,    it    seemed,    from    anywhere    and 

nowhere. 

Suddenly  the  bells  ceased  with  a  great  shock  of  silence, 
and  at  this  precise  moment  an  aged  clerical  gentleman 
crossed  the  little  square  carrying  a  portmanteau.  His 
hat  and  gaiters  told  me  he  was  the  bishop-suffragan. 
He  just  pecked  at  the  bill  announcing  the  Confirmation, 
and  passed  in.  No  crowd  remained.  Nothing  showed 
that  the  dull  old  Fleet-street  church  held  that  flushed 
company  of  boys  and  girls.  The  'buses  rolled  in  their 
long  orbits,  and  a  bicyclist,  speeding  west  with  intent 
eyes,  yawped  on  his  syren. 


Romance. 

Wb  started  from  the  Engadine  Valley  in  the  dim  dawn, 
a  dozen  of  us,  in  ramshackle  carriages — in  the  dim  dawn, 
feeling  our  way  through  the  solemn  paasee,  snow-capped 
mountains  on  either  side,  receding  here  and  there  to  make 
way  for  large  lakes,  placid  among  the  everlasting  hills. 
Loath  was  I  to  leave  the  mountain  airs,  reluctant  to  feel 
tlie  breeze  jrrowing  warmer  on  my  cheek;  but  we  were 
making  for  Italy — that  was  the  compensation.  We  drove 
down,  down,  down,  and  by-and-by — 'twas  late  in  the 
afternoon — we  crossed  the  frontier.  White  dust  lay  thick 
on  the  winding  road ;  great,  gaudy  insects  buzzed  about 
our  heads ;  heavy-scented  air  took  the  place  of  the  brisk 
breezes  that  had  blown  up  there  in  the  dim  dawn. 
Soon  we  came  to  a  toy  village,  and  there  I  was 
bidden  to  change  carriages,  to  join  a  party  of  five  in 
a  huge,  lumbering  diligence. 

A  man  and  a  g^rl  sat  on  the  box-seat  by  the  driver, 
and  inside  was  an  elderly  woman  with  corkscrew  curls, 
and  another  man,  a  tall,  loose-limbed  Scot,  who  insisted 
that  I  should  take  his  seat  facing  the  horses.  As  we 
drove  along  the  white  road  the  dusk  began  to  fall, 
and  the  stars  peeped  out  in  the  luminous  sky.  As 
we  drove  along  through  the  scented  air,  with  no  company 
but  the  mild  -  eyed,  curious  kine  watching  from  the 
roadside,  the  darting  bats,  the  winged  insects,  and  the 
busy  flies,  it  was  borne  in  to  me  that  Romance  was  en- 
compassing xia,  that  we  were  carrying  Eomance  with  us 
into  Komance-land.  The  man  on  the  box  was  talking 
eagerly  to  the  girl,  but  it  was  plain  to  the  dullest  eye  that 
she  paid  small  heed  to  his  pleading^  Her  figure  remained 
firm  and  unyielding,  her  small  head,  embedded  in  coils  of 
black  hair,  did  not  move,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  her 
back — straight  and  svelte  above  the  Scot's  head — spoke. 
And  once  she  half  turned.  Then  the  unexpected  happened. 
The  man  on  the  box  turned  suddenly,  his  face  was  pale. 
"  Jimmy,"  he  cried,  "  I  want  my  coat  from  the  rumble. 
Will  you  take  my  place  ?  "  The  girl  made  a  sign  of 
protest,  but  he  jumped  down,  and  in  a  moment  the  Scot 
had  swung  himself  up  and  was  seated  by  her  side.  We 
drove  on  through  the  warm  night.  She  leaned  closer  to 
the  Scot's  shoulder.  His  personality  seemed  to  encompass 
her.  Her  head  bent.  The  moon  hung  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  night  came  up  with  her  garniture  of  stars ;  and 
so  we  entered  Italy. 

"  Robespierre." 

The  stolidity  of  the  English '  It  is  real  enough.  I  spent 
half  an  hour  last  night  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  The  audience  was  dense  and  devout.  A  man 
standing  at  my  side  appeared  to  be  hanging  by  his  chin  to 
a  wooden  partition.  And  yet  he  could  not  see  the  stage  ! 
It  was  the  terrible  prison  scene  that  I  looked  down  upon 
over  hats  and  heads  solid  as  a  pine-wood  on  a  hill  that  one 
has  sunnounted.  A  hushed  pine-wood  it  was  ;  and  as  the 
guillotine  roll-call  proceeded  every  eye  was  set  on  those 
terrible  and  gallant  partings.  When  the  soldier  gave  his 
life  for  his  married  namesake — it  being  doubtful  which 
was  condemned — I  felt  the  cheer  coming,  and  it  came. 
When  the  mother  of  that  golden-haired  child  was  torn 
away,  with  her  pitiful  promise  to  "  come  back,"  the  pine- 
wood  did  not  breathe.  A  g^rl  at  my  side  wept  qmetly. 
Many  were  weeping.  All  submitted  to  the  spell  of  tlus 
scene  of  death  and  sacrifice. 

The  astonishing  thing  was  that  when  the  act  was  over 
there  was  only  a  quick  sigh,  a  momentary  whisper,  a 
wind  that  was  and  was  not.  Then  I  saw  men  deep  m  the 
Evening  News.  The  girl  who  had  wept  said  that  sne  "met 
Sally  in  Sloane-street  last  Thursday  night."  The  gallery 
attendant  shouted  "  Orders,  gents !  "  He  had  not  the  wit 
to  say  "  citizens."  And  the  counter  in  the  bar,  at  the  back 
of  the  gallery,  was  wet  with  beer. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Stevenson,  the  man  of  Letters,  was  a  man,  too,  of  Affairs 

at  any  rate  in  Samoa ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  were 

he  now  alive  the  boats  belonging  to  Mataafa  had  not 
been  destroyed,  the  villages  of  Mataafa's  people  had  not 
been  erased,  they  themselves  had  not  been  slain;  nor 
should  we  have  had  to  record  the  incidental  losses  of 
gallant  English  and  American  seamen.  The  feuds  between 
rival  chiefs  are  of  old  duration,  and  the  jealousy  between 
the  German  representatives  and  those  of  England  does  not 
date  from  yesterday.  But  Stevenson,  lover  of  justice  as 
he  was,  and  true  cosmopolitan  because  a  true  wanderer  at 
heart,  never  descended  into  partisanship,  whether  local  or 
national,  and  his  influence  with  the  natives  and  their 
chiefs  was  in  proportion  to  his  own  disinterested  sense  of 
fair  play.  Of  Mataafa  he  was  the  champion,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Timei  and  elsewhere,  in  the  early  nine- 
ties. "  Mataafa,"  he  confessed  in  a  letter  to  a  stranger, 
"  is  known  to  be  my  hobby.  People  laugh  when  they  see 
any  mention  of  his  name  over  my  signature ;  I  know  that 
nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  his  cause  than  that  he  should 
be  made  ridiculous  ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  man 
who  makes  his  bread  by  writing  fiction  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  suspicion  when  he  touches  on  matters  of 
fact." 


as  simple  as  their  own  women-folk,  and  went  away  as 
discoverers,  bearing  the  news  to  their  edified  friends  and 
families  in  the  provinces. 


Yet  one  of  these  facts  was  this  :  that  Mataafa  had  been 
imprisoned  for  rebellion  against  a  document  drawn  up  in 
Berlin  which  he  had  never  seen.  "It  is  to  be  noted," 
said  E.  L.  S.,  "  that  what  I  will  venture  to  call  this  in- 
famous protocol — a  measure  equally  of  German  vanity, 
English  cowardice,  and  American  incuria — has  never  yet 
been  translated  into  the  Samoan  language.  They  feared 
light  because  their  works  were  darkness."  The  italics 
were,  on  that  rare  occasion,  Stevenson's  own,  and  the  final 
words  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  difference  between 
much  of  the  sentiment  that  was  Stevenson's  and  that 
which  is  Mr.  Kipling's.  Well,  Mataafa  was  liberated — a 
man  "very  piously  inclined,"  of  whom  Stevenson  pro- 
phesied that  he  would  probably  "  enter  at  least  the  lesser 
Orders  of  the  Church."  How  bitter  Germany  then  was 
against  Mataafa  and  his  English  friends  those  people  who 
read  Stevenson's  letters  in  the  Times  wiU  remember.  In 
the  end  the  novelist  was  nearly  cast  into  jaQ  for  sedition, 
under  an  Act  specially  framed  by  the  German  authorities 
in  order  to  muzzle  him.  Time's  revenges  are  instant  even 
in  the  South  Seas,  it  seems.  The  Englishman  who  accused 
Stevenson  of  giving  arms  to  the  rebels  was  himself  sent 
to  prison  for  three  months — though  Stevenson  did  not 
live  to  know  the  result  of  his  libel  action  ;  and  to-day  it  is 
Germany,  not  England,  that  hesitates  to  hunt  down  the 
followers  of  Mataafa  —  Stevenson's  "  hobby "  ;  while 
Stevenson's  house  itself  has  become  the  property  of  a 
German. 


The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  once  a  vice- 
queen  in  Ireland,  had  somewhat  outlived  her  influence. 
Although  a  great  "Evangelical,"  she  loved  the  precedence 
and  orderliness  of  Courts  ;  and  the  death  of  her  two  sons 
was  an  additional  blow  to  her,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
reversed  the  natural  rule,  and  that  they  preceded  her, 
who  should  have  preceded  them,  to  the  tomb.  Her 
subsequent  life  she  always  regarded  as  an  anomaly, 
which  the  affection  of  a  bevy  of  daughters — most  sub- 
stantially married  daughters  too — could  never  quite  re- 
move. The  Duchess  ruled  at  a  time  of  some  social  revo- 
lution, in  many  ways  to  her  advantage.  Class  barriers 
were  disappearing ;  and  when  the  Duchess  received,  at 
her  Dublin  Court,  philanthropists  and  others  whom  secre- 
taries had  hitherto  handled  not  without  a  sense  of 
boredom  that   showed  itself  as  swagger,  they  found  her 


Of  keenness  as  a  discoverer  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
had  herself  none.  She  followed  conventions  where  in- 
sight might  have  saved  the  situation.  The  great  talents, 
also  the  defects,  of  her  two  sons  she  took  at  the  public's 
valuation,  rather  than  on  any  initiative  of  her  own  by 
which  that  ready  public  verdict  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, or  reversed,  or  righted.  It  was  characteristic 
of  her  that,  at  a  time  when  the  churches  of  England 
were  undergoing  a  transformation  and  furnishing  them- 
selves with  mystical  emblems,  she,  called  upon  to  fix  a 
form  of  memorial  to  her  husband,  selected  a  marble 
pulpit,  doubtless  quite  in  keeping  with  the  adjacent  solidity 
of  Vanbrugh's  palace  of  Blenheim.  She  was  a  woman  of 
"  consistent  life,"  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  regarded  her, 
with  his  wholly  unimpassioned  eye,  as  a  representative 
and  wholly  admirable  British  matron. 


Charlotte  Bronte  did  not  set  up  to  be  an  art-critic,  but 
she  had  her  views  about  pictures,  and  held  them  with  her 
own  tenacity.  In  1851  she  went  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  and  her  comment  was:  "About  half-a-dozen 
pictures  good  and  interesting,  and  the  rest  of  little  worth." 
The  words  make  a  useful  landmark,  and  after  fifty  years 
one  is 'certain  that  the  number  of  pictures  Miss  Bronte 
might  appreciate  has  increased  somewhat ;  also  that  of  the 
first  six  the  tenns  of  praise  could  be  strengthened.  Of  the 
pictures  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  it  is  yet  rash  to 
speak,  but  the  hanging  is  likely  to  be  as  bad  as  it  was 
last  year,  the  gain  of  the  lowering  of  the  skyline  effected 
by  Lord  Leighton  being  again  sacrificed  in  the  contest 
between  quality  and  quantity.  And  all  the  time  the 
diarists  of  to-day  will  be  making  such  entries  as  that 
quoted  from  Miss  Bronte.  It  is  not  as  if  the  selectors 
and  hangers  had  not  been  roundly  told. 


RosiAN  Catholics  all  over  the  world  are  going  to  cele- 
brate the  year  1900  with  demonstrations  quite  unique  in 
their  nature  and  their  universality.  A  committee  has 
been  working  for  some  time,  in  secret,  and  its  deliberations 
have  been  submitted  to  Rome,  whence  will  shortly  issue 
a  summons  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  who 
— at  least  nominally — are  reckoned  of  the  fold  of  St. 
Peter.  The  celebration  is  decreed;  and  it  is  to  be 
doubly  marked — by  the  erection  of  a  memorial  cross  in 
every  church,  and  by  a  bonfire.  On  the  hill-tops  of 
Christendom,  and  far  beyond  bounds,  will  these  new  fire- 
worshippers  assemble  in  presence  of  the  symbolic  flames, 
which  denote  the  cleansing  fire  that  bums  the  accumulated 
dust  of  years  and  the  light  that  typifies  the  Light  of  the 
World.  Treated  as  a  mere  advertisement — and  that  is 
how  everything  gets  to  be  regarded — the  scheme  is  supero. 


Mr.  Pubcell's  death  found  him  at  work  on  a  book  he 
had  in  hand — a  biography  of  Ambrose  de  Lisle,  of 
Garendon  Park,  Leicestershire,  the  prototype  of  Eustace 
de  Lyle  in  Coningsly;  but  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
allow  of  its  easy  completion  of  publication.  Once  a 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  afterwards  a  very 
struggling  man  about  Fleet-street,  Mr.  Purcell  had  his 
one  great  opportunity  as  the  biographer  of  Cardinal 
Manning.  Never  a  friend  of  the  Cardinal,  he  had  him 
at  his  mercy  at  last,  and,  by  imputation  and  otherwise, 
he  dealt  him  blow  after  blow  from  the  boldly  assumed 
pedestal  of  an  official  biographer.  The  little  sauce  of 
scandal  made  the  dish  palatable  to  the  general  public, 
with  this  result,  that  the  biography  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  far  larger  body  of  readers  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  reached.  This  last  thought  helped  the  Cardinal's 
friends  to  forgive  Mr.  Purcell. 
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The  Reign  of  Daintiness. 

"Books,"  it  was  remarked  the  other  day  by  a  keen  critic, 
"  are  in  fashion."  They  are  in  fashion  in  the  sense  that 
the  crinoline  is  out  of  fashion.  Apart  from  all  studious 
love  of  books,  books  are  now  bought  because  they  are  the 
thing.  It  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  with 
this  spirit  reigning,  the  external  appearance  of  books 
has  a  cloHe  bearing  on  their  sale.  Ajid  such  is  the  fact. 
"Pretty,"  "handy,"  "dainty" — these  are  the  adjectives 
bestowed  and  sought  after.  So  well  is  this  understood  by 
certain  firms  of  publishers,  that  no  effort  is  spared  to  pro- 
duce the  popular  kind  of  format ;  and  competition  in  the 
editing  of  masterpieces  is  probably  less  real  and  keen  than 
competition  in  the  daintifying  of  those  masterpieces  when 
edited. 

It  has  seemed  worth  our  while  to  take  the  general  views 
of  booksellers  on  this  question,  and  we  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  opinions. 

The  testimony  is  nearly  all  corroborative  of  the  pro- 
position that  prettiness  is  becoming  the  one  thing  needful 
in  book  formats.  But  tliere  are  significant  exceptions. 
A  large  Birmingham  bookseller  would  fain  stem  the  tide. 
He  writes : 

A  book  need  not  be  "pretty  and  handy"  in  the  sense 
that  the  "  Temple  Classics  "  are  pretty  and  handy.  For 
our  part,  we  strive  to  instil  the  desire  for  books  issued  in 
a  solid  and  noble  format,  like  the  "  Cambridge  "  Shake- 
speare, 9  vols.,  Pepys,  10  vols.  (Bell),  and  the  like.  Shelves 
filled  with  books  "  pretty  and  bandy  "  look  miserably 
mean,  whereas  a  well-stocked  library  in  octavo  format  has 
a  dignified  appearance,  and  is  a  pleasure  to  own.  Not- 
withstanding, we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Dent  and  others 
for  the  many  authors  they  have  given  us  in  books  "  pretty 
and  handy." 

That  is  a  sound  point  of  view ;  and  a  Leeds  bookseller's 
report  indicates  that  the  hard-headed  Yorkshire  book- 
buyer  has  severe  tastes : 

I  do  not  find  that  books  with  illustrations  or  designs  on 
the  cover  command  any  better  sale  than  those  issued  in 
plain  cloth  covers.  The  former  are  more  attractive  for 
window  display,  but  as  a  nde  my  customers  prefer  a  neat- 
looking  book,  and  are  more  concerned  that  the  printing  and 
illustrations  inside  should  bo  of  a  high  order  rather  than 
the  cover  be  ornamental.  A  gilt  top  and  cut  edges  are 
preferred.  The  cloth  should  be  of  such  a  texture  as  not  to 
rub,  this  being  most  desirable  from  a  stock-keeping  point 
of  view. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  notifying  publishers  of  the 
dislike  to  smooth  cloths  which  booksellers  feel.  A  Brighton 
bookseller  is  quite  angry  : 

It  is  strange  that  publishers,  after  the  protests  of  the 
trade,  persist  in  issuing  books  in  the  horrible  smooth  cloth 
which  is,  imfortunately,  very  largely  used.  It  is  not  only 
a  loss  to  the  bookseller  in  keeping  them  in  stock  (as  they 
inevitably  become  rubbed  in  a  few  days,  and,  in  fact,  show 
every  fiugjer-niark),  but  is  prejudicial  to  the  sale.  The 
kinds  of  oloth  used  for  the  "  Border  Waverley,"  "Crown 
Dickens,"  and  "Biographical  Thackeray"  are  far  prefer- 
able and  not  more  expensive.  We  consider  that  tor 
ordinary  books  (and  novels  especially)  the  art  linen  binding, 
in  nice  colours,  now  considerably  used,  is  by  far  the  most 
effective  and  the  best  for  wear. 

That  books  are  purchased  for  their  outsides  is  the  clear 
opinion  of  an  Eastbourne  bookseller,  who  writes  as  follows : 

The  public  are  not  panting  to  purchase  books ;  but  if 
they  can  be  shown  some  pretty  little  editions  they  are 
tempted  to  buy  what  they  had  no  intention  of  doing. 
Many  notable  examples  of  this  coidd  be  given.  Benewed 
life  has  been  imparted  to  Mrs.  Ewing's  works  by  the  issue 
of  the  pretty  '2s.  6d.  edition,  and  the  increased  sale  of 
Dickens's  Pocket  Edition  since  the  binding  has  been 
changed,  are  other  examples.  The  neat  Pocket  Editions  of 
Thackeray,  Bronte,  and  Oaskell  increased  my  sale  of  those 
authors  one-hundredfold. 


Similarly  a  I^ondon  borjkseller  declares  that 

the  new  edition  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Citiei,  iMued  by  Maun. 
Chapman  &.  Hall,  has  sold  very  largely  on  account  of  its 
portability  and  pretty  appearance.  A  good  instance  of 
the  power  of  format  to  give  new  life  to  standard  books  is 
the  series  of  "  Illustrated  Romances  "  issued  by  Me««r«. 
Dent.  The  bindings  are  attractive  and  the  colonred 
illustrations  are  much  appreciated.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  all  novels  should  be  issued  with  cut  edges. 

We  echo  the  wish  espres8e<l  in  the  last  Bentence,  but .  we 
fear  in  vain. 

Our  correspondents   give   the   following    among  good 
models  in  recent  book  production  : 

Messrs.  Dent's  series  of  Classics,  Shakespeare,  and  old 
Dramatists  ;  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen's  Musea'  Library ; 
Messrs.  Qay  &  Bird's  dainty  "Bibelot"  seriet;  and  Meaara. 
Bell's  "Cathedral"  and  "Endymion"  series.  In  children's 
books,  Mr.  Lang's  Fairy  Books,  the  pretty  series  illustrated 
by  C.  liobinson,  and  the  reprint  (John  Lane)  of  Walter 
Crane.  My  Japanese  IFi/c,  by  Clive  Holland  (Constable), 
Bullen's  IdylU  of  the  Bra  fOrant  Kichards),  Canton  a 
Child's  Hook  of  Saints  (Den^  the  "  Endymion  Seriea  of 
the  Poets  "  (George  BeU),  Housmanu's  Field  of  Clover 
(K.  Paul). 


Correspondence. 

An    Explanation. 

Sir, — My  unpretentious  little  story,  Autohiography  of  a 
Child,  has  been  referred  to  as  history.  May  I  protest 
against  the  misapplication  of  a  title  so  solemn  and  serious 
to  matter  so  ira^e  and  fugitive  as  a  tale  of  childhood  ? 
The  story  is  essentially  a  work  of  imagination,  an  effort  to 
interpret  the  vision  and  mind  of  a  child  and  tell  her  story 
from  her  point  of  view  as  I  imagined  she  would  tell  it. 
Such  a  task  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  history. 
Its  concern  is  impressions  and  pictures,  not  facts.  In  the 
drama  of  existence  facts  are  of  comparative  insig^iiicanee. 
The  important  thing  is  not  what  is  relatively  true,  but 
what  we  believe  to  be  true,  since  this  alone  reveals  tem- 
perament and  character.  Shelley  and  an  Oxford  don 
would  hold  very  different  opinions  of  Oxford  as  an  insti- 
tution, and  both  would  be  equally  sincere  and  worthy  of 
attention  in  their  expression  of  their  diverse  opinions. 
We  should  turn  to  the  one  for  history,  and  own  that  we 
preferred  the  other  in  the  realm  of  imagination. 

I  am  aware  that  the  barbarous  frankness  of  my  heroine 
will  be  repulsive  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  but  I  have 
made  a  concession  to  their  susceptibilities  in  depicting 
her  as  a  very  naughty  little  g^rl.  Like  another  little 
girl,  "  when  she  was  bad  she  was  horrid  "  ;  and,  like  that 
undisciplined  young  lady,  she  more  often  than  not  de- 
served to  be  "  spanked  most  emphatic."  Now,  I  might 
have  represented  her  as  a  tortured  angel  instead,  and  she 
herself,  if  consulted,  would,  I  suspect,  greatly  have  pre- 
ferre<l  to  enter  fiction  as  a  stained-glass  ideal  of  virtuous 
infancv. 

I  relied  on  her  unhappiness  for  the  reader's  indulgence, 
for  those  who  love  children  will  agree  with  this  writer  that 
it  is  intolerable  to  think  even  a  bad  child  can  be  unhappy. 
If  the  story  of  Angela  should  bring  home  this  fact  to  a 
single  reader  whom  life  hitherto  had  not  taught  it  to,  it 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. — I  am,  &c., 

The  Adthor  of  "Autobiography  of  a  Chiu)." 


Haikais. 


Sir, — Will  you  permit  me,  apropos  of  your  recent  Literary 
Competition,  to  call  yoiir  attention  to  two  "  Haikaia  " 
piibhshed  in  1895,  in  the  introduction  of  a  book  ofpoems 
entitled  Seen  and  Unseen :  or,  the  Monologues  of  a  SomeUss 
Snail,  by  Yone  Noguchi,  a  young  Japanese  poet  living  in 
San  Francisco,  U.S.A.  ?  I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
you  a  copy  of  the  book,  not  so  much  in  refutation  of  your 
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guarded  expression  of  belief  that  "hitherto  no  Haikais 
had  been  written  in  English,"  as  to  bring  to  your  notice 
the  remarkable  essays  of  a  Japanese  poet,  writing  in  an 
unaccustomed  tongue.  My  friend  was  at  one  time  on  the 
staff  of  a  prominent  Japanese  monthly  magazine,  whose 
editor,  S.  Shiga,  in  a  happy  critique,  has  called  him  the 
"  different- tongued  Tatsuo  " — Tone  Noguchi  being  a 
nephew  of  the  poet  Tatsuo  Kumoi.  His  first  attempts  in 
English  were  printed  in  the  Lark  in  1895.  The  Haikais  (or 
"Ho-kus"?)  in  question  were  translated  and  interpreted 
from  Basho  by  Noguchi,  and  re-phrased  to  fit  the  set  form 
by  myself.  These  "  inspirations  "  of  the  "  high-qualified  " 
Basho  are  too  subtle  for  anything  like  literal  rendering  in 
English,  especially  within  the  narrow  limits  given  the 
original  form ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two 
Japanese  would  agree  upon  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
imagery,  all  interpretations,  from  the  literal  to  the  sym- 
bolistic, being  found. 
The  first  of  the  Haikais  published  in  Seen  and  Unseen  is : 

Alas,  lonesome  road, 
Deserted  by  wayfarers, 
This  autumn  eveniog ! 

And  the  other,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Basho's,  which 
seemed  especially  applicable  to  this  young  exiled  poet : 

Ah,  lonely,  lonely, 

Shall  this  flower's  neighbovirs  be, 

When  to-morrow  comes  ! 

Besides  these,  Yone  Noguchi  translated  many  other 
poems  of  his  beloved  Basho,  and  I  add  a  few  that  I 
phrased  with  considerable  license,  in  the  attempt  to 
suggest  the  almost  intangible  allegorical  meaning,  or 
metaphor,  which  seems  to  be  the  essential  beauty  of  these 
Japanese  verses. 

Upon  an  ancient  battlefield  : 

These  Summer  grasses 

Wave  o'er  the  dead  heroes'  bed 

Where  they  lie,  dreaming. 

Upon  the  Pilgrim's  "  garment-changing  "  time : 

Spring  changes  Earth's  robe; 
Lay  off  thy  dun  garment,  too. 
Showing  thy  fair  form  ! 

O.  lofty  gmn-tree, 

Mark  how  the  bold  sun  glances 

On  your  fresh  young  leaves  ! 

As  to  the  Imperial,  21-syllabled  "U-tas,"  I  have  never 
seen  one  written  in  English ;  but  you  can,  no  doubt,  call 
forth  a  claimant  for  this  honour  also.  Finally,  may  I 
ask,  for  my  own  information,  whether  the  Glose  written 
for  the  Lark  by  Porter  Garnett  has  ever  had  a  rival, 
and  whether  a  Lai  or  a  Virelai  Nouveau  has  ever  been 
written  in  English  ?  If  so,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
ofler  a  prize  in  some  forthcoming  competition  for  the  best 
model  for  a  netv  "  set  form  "  of  verse  —  essentially 
original,  not  a  variant  upon  the  old  French  forms. — I 
am,  &e.,  Gelett  Buegess. 

3a,  Queen's-road,  Chelsea :  April  8. 


The  "High    History." 

Sm, — I  should  like  to  offer  some  comment  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  reviewer  of  the  2Iigh  History  of  the  Holy 
Grail  towards  what  the  Germans  would  call  ' '  littera- 
turgeschichtUehe  Fonchung"  investigations  into  the  origin 
and  development  of  literary  works.  Such  investigations 
are,  it  seems,  "of  interest  to  none  but  the  pedant." 
Why?  Would  the  reviewer  style  the  botanist  or  the 
astronomer  a  pedant?  Would  he  hold  knowledge  in 
either  case  a  bar  to  enjoyment  of  the  flower's  beauty  or 
the  heavens'  sublimity?  It  is  just  possible  he  may,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  would  venture  to  give  utterance  to  his 
opinion.  Were  he  to  do  so,  the  least  instructed  of  editors 
would  tell  him  that  such  a  doctrine  was  out  of  date — was, 


in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  childish.  But  with  regard 
to  literature  matters  are  different.  It  is  stiU  thought  not 
unworthy  of  a  grown-up  man  to  maintain  that  a  desire  to 
understand  the  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of 
literary  art  argues  pedantry  and  unfits  for  the  appreciation 
of  literary  beauty.  The  very  reverse  is,  I  believe,  the 
case.  The  man  who  knows  is  not  only  more  capable  of 
enjoyment  than  he  who  is  content  to  remain  ignorant,  he 
actually  does  enjoy  more.  Knowledge  is  a  more  august 
and  inspiring — she  is  also  a  more  fascinating  and  eon- 
soling — mistress  than  ignorance. 

The  amusing  thing  is,  that  the  reviewer,  unknowingly, 
gives  away  his  whole  case.  He  is  delighted  to  learn  from 
Dr.  Evans  "  that  the  High  Mistorij  can  justly  claim  an 
antiquity  coeval  with  our  greyest  cathedrals."  Of  course, 
my  friend.  Dr.  Evans,  makes  no  claim.  He  knows  far  too 
much  of  the  history  of  architecture.  It  is  his  contention 
that  the  whole  Grail  legend  is  a  creation  of  the  early 
thirteenth  century,  at  which  date  even  the  reviewer  may 
know  that  several  of  our  cathedrals  had  a  respectable 
antiquity  behind  them.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  do  hold 
that  the  Grail  legend  contains  elements  which  are  not 
only  "  cooval  with  our  greyest  cathedrals,"  but  are  im- 
measurably more  antique ;  I  maintain  that  the  framework 
and  many  essential  incidents  of  the  legend  are  largely  pre- 
Christian.  This  is  a  contention  which  should  be  welcome 
to  the  reviewer,  far  more  welcome  than  Dr.  Evans's.  Yet 
it  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  the  process  which  he  con- 
temptuously describes  as  "  dissecting  our  Lancelot  and 
numbering  the  stones  of  Tintagel " — by  the  careful  and 
minute  comparison,  that  is,  of  all  the  versions  of  the  story 
with  a  view  to  determining  which  are  the  older  and  which 
the  younger  elements. 

One  more  point.  Your  reviewer  states  "  that  not  a 
little  of  the  magic  of  this  magical  book  flows  from  the  pen 
of  the  translator."  I  trust  he  will  not  be  offended  if  I 
ask  him  whether  he  has  read  the  French  original,  and,  if 
so,  where  ?  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  Dr.  Evans's 
version ;  I  place  it — there  can  be  no  higher  praise — on 
a  level  with  Lady  Guest's  Mahinogion  or  Mr.  Lang's 
Aueamv  and  Nicolete.  He  has  done  full  justice,  but  he 
would,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  he  has  done  no  more 
than  justice  to  his  original.  It  is  all  too  insufficiently 
recognised  that  the  French  prose  of  the  twelfth  and  early 
thirteenth  centuries  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  mediums 
for  narrative  in  the  whole  range  of  literary  history. — I 
am,  &c.,  Alfred  Nutt. 

[Our  reviewer  writes  :  Mr.  Nutt's  letter  is  an  instance 
of  what  one  may  term  a  point  of  view  ;  the  article  of 
which  he  falls  foul  is  another.  But  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am  anxious  to  wage 
scornful  war  upon  exact  knowledge  in  any  department  of 
learning.  Such  an  attitude  would  be,  as  Mr.  Nutt  himself 
qualifies  it,  "childish  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word."  My 
position  with  respect  to  this  particular  book  was  that  of 
the  "plain  hearer  of  a  story,"  and  having  asserted  my 
position,  I  assumed  it  to  be  granted. 

Having,  then,  no  "case  "  at  all  to  make  out,  I  submit 
that  I  have  given  nothing  away  in  my  "greyest 
cathedrals,"  except  a  phrase  for  your  correspondent  to 
worry  over.  I  feel,  indeed,  abashed  at  Mr.  Nutt's  implied 
knowledge  of  architecture.  But,  aware  as  I  am  of  partial 
exceptions,  I  am  humbly  tenacious  of  my  beUef  that  our 
oldest  cathedrals  in  their  entirety,  as  we  see  them  to-day, 
are  not  very  much  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  I  would  ask  your  correspondent  to  accept 
the  statement  for  what  it  was  intended,  as  at  least  an 
approximate  and  picturesque  statement  of  the  truth.  That 
Mr.  Nutt  maintains  that  the  "  groundwork  and  many 
essential  incidents  of  the  legend  are  largely  pre-Christian  " 
is  doubtless  reasonable  enough  and  is  perfectly  welcome 
to  me,  although,  alas,  the  contention  has  scarcely  the 
charm  of  novelty. — Your  Eeviewee.] 
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Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  28. 

We  asked  last  week  for  original  proverbs  expressed  with  Rome  of 
the  raoiness  noticeable  in  a  few  specimens  quoted  from  Vnii  Qiiimtte. 
The  result  has  not  been  ho  saiisfactor;  as  we  onuld  wish,  for  though 
a  great  many  saws  have  been  contributed,  few  of  them  canld  have 
been  uttered  by  Sancho  Panza.  We  have  decided  to  divide  the  prize  : 
half  a  guinea  to  Mr.  Thomas  Constable,  Hurdtwood.  Buxted,  Sussex, 
for 

"Just  in  time  '  is  the  brother  of  "Just  too  late  "  ; 

and  half  a  guinea  to  Mr.  George  Stronaoh,  M,A.,  Broomioknowe, 
Midlothian,  tor 

Hard  work  is  a  better  relish  than  Worcester  Sauce. 

Had  not  the  following — from  "  Dick,  Watling  street  "^-oomo  too 
late,  it  would  have  been  a  prize-winner  : 

Too  polite  often  gets  none  at  all. 

Among  the  others  are  : 

1:0  do  one's  best. 

[W.  S.,  Oreenfide.] 


It  is  always  possible  to  do  one's  best. 
The  old  umbrella  eeldom  gets  lost. 


[G.  R.,  Aberdeen.] 
Fall  in  love  with  whom  you  please,  but  be  very  careful  whom 
you  marry.  [C.  A.,  Glasgow.] 

Men  should  be  judged  only  by  their  temptations. 

[E.  M.  J.,  London.] 
He  who  carries  a  guinea  in  each  pocket  walks  between  two 
friends.  [R.  H  ,  Aston  Manor.] 

The  man  who  cinnot  beat  the  donkey  beats  its  saddle ;  it  is  not 
always  the  real  culprit  who  gets  the  blame. 

[E.  R.  W.,  Famborough.] 
There  are  two  clasces  of  people  in  tbe  world — thoae  who  ride 
bicycle"  and  those  who  dodge  them.  [A.  C,  Blackford.] 

Sympathy  is  like  a  kiss,  good  for  nothing  till  it  is  divided  between 
two.  [M.  M..  London.] 

AfBrm,  but  deny  not ;  for  truth  is  greater  than  thyself. 

[D.  S.,  London.] 
An  old  lady  once  spoke  of  herself  aa  having  "  just  enough  interest 
to  buy  a  candle  to  see  how  to  spend  the  principal." 

[Cantab.] 
Don't  put  up  your  umbrella  before  it  rains. 

[T.  B.  D.,  Bridgwater.] 
Every  herring  should  hang  by  its  own  tail. 

[M.L.M,  Ealing.] 
One  can  never  tell  what  style  of  ugliness  an  artist  will  admire. 

[A.  B.  C,  London.] 
A  Hindu  student  wrote  to  me  once  to  uk  for  some  help.  He 
said  :  "  My  father  has  always  been  a  frugal  man  ;  but,  sir,  you  are 
aware  that  no  amount  frugality  can  suffice  to  a  man  that  has  no 
income  I "  This  I  submit  as  my  proverb.  Every  day  I  feel  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  profound  truth  of  it. 

[H.  L.,  Worcester.] 
It  is  no  consolation  to  get  chewed  up  by  a  first-class  dog. 

[B.  B.,  Handsworth.] 
Who  makes  friends  gives  sympathy ;  who  retains  friends  pos- 
sesses discretion.  [M.  T.,  London.] 
To  poke  fun  is  sometimes  to  poke  a  fire,          [J.  F.,  Wrexham.] 
Received  also  :   A.  V.  W.,  London  ;   A.  M.  C,   Stamford   Hill 
T.  H.  K.,  Liverpool  :  E.  F.,  London  ;  C,  Ipswich ;  M.  G.,  Dublin 
J.  G.,  Bridlington  Quay  ;  W.  T.,  Glaigow  ;  H.  W.  P.  S.,  Uoyston 
A.  H.  M.,  Eccles ;  A.  B.  C  I'pper  Norwood ;  M.  E.  Ii.,  Brighton 
A.   R.   B.,   Malvern ;    E.   R.,    Wood  Green  ;    E.   D.   J..   Runcorn 
T.  E.  0.,  Brighton  ;  T.  V.  N.,  South  Woodford  ;  R.  W.  M.,  London 
C.  F.  P..  Doncaster  ;  H.  H.  Edgbaston  ;  F.  B.  L..  London  ;  M.  W., 
Sligo  ;  P.  A.,  London  ;  F.  W.  T.,  London  ;  X.  P..  London  ;  R  P.  G. 
London ;  T.  J.,  Lincoln  ;   E.  E..  Scarborough  :   J.  8.  R.,  London 
A.  B.  M.,  Eastbourne  ;   M.  A.  R.,  Wootton ;    K.,  West  Didsbury 
T    E.  J..   Ipswich  ;   H.   S.,   London ;    G.   R.   W.,   Oxford :    E.   B. 
Liverpool  ;  W.  T.  B.,  Manchester ;  L.  B .  Scarborough  ;   C.  L.  P.i 
B»th  ;  C  J.  T.,  Tiverton  ;  A.  J.,  Leeds  :  M.  C,  Stockbridge  ;  G.  D 
Balham  ;  A.  K.  B.,  Greenock  :  E.  M.  H.,  Wimbledon  :  E.  C,  London 
Mrs.  C,  London ;  Mrs.  M.,  Glasgow  ;  M.  P.,  Wallingford  ;   E.  H., 
Ledboiy. 


Competition  No.  29. 

On  page  44fi  of  this  number  will  be  found  some  nonsense  rhymes 
from  the  Lark,  a  Californian  magazine  now  deceased.  We  offer  a 
prize  of  a  guinea  to  the  best  original  nonsense  verse  of  four  lines  in 
somewhat  similar  spirit. 


RULIS. 

Answers,  addrewed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Aoadkut,  48, 
Ohanoery-lane,  W.C,"  moat  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  April  2.'<.  Each  answer  must  be  •ooompwiied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  fonud  at  the  foot  of  the  third  oolnmn  of  p.  4r>8,  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Wo  wish  to  impresson  oompetitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  faoUitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  oonpon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  April  20. 

THEOLOOtOAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Biwdcn  (E.  F.),  (lems  from  the  B*rly  Church (Art  anil  Book  Co.)    V* 

Usniack  (A.),  Thoaghts  on  the  Present  Position  of  ProteMsntisoi.    Trans- 
lated by  rho«.  Buler  Sanndere (Blacit)  net    l/S 

Hillls  (N.  D.),  Foretokens  of  Immortality    (Oliphaot,  Anderson  A  Ferrier) 
Marsdea  (S.  L.},  A  Oem  of  Orthodoxy „(nnwin) 

POETRy,  CRITICISM,  BKLLE8-LETTRB8. 

Yeats  'W.  B.\  The  Wind  Amonir  the  Reeds iMsthswi)    7/S 

StubDH  (0.  W.),  Bryhthnoth'H  Prayer  (Onwin)    1/S 

HISTORY  AND  BIOQRAPHT. 

A  PictureioM  HUtitrt  nf  Yorkihire.    Part  II (Dent)  net    I/O 

Colby  (C.  w.),  Selections  from  the  Sources  of  Boglish History  (Lonvm^ns)    6/0 

Pike  (8.  H.),  Oliver  Cromwell  and  His  Times    (Unir<n)    S/0 

Dickson  (J.),  Emeralds  Chase<l  in  Gold  ;   or  The  Islands  of  the  Forth : 

Their  Story,  Ancient  and  Modern  (OUphanc,  Anderson  A  Ferrier)    t/O 

Jacks  (W.),  The  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck (Maclebose) 

I<ewes  (G.  H.),  Life  of  Mazimilien  Robespierre (Chapman  A  Hall)    S/S 

RichanlHon  (Mrs.  A.),  Famous  Ladies  of  the  English  Conn  ..(Hutchinson)  10/0 

Reid  (Sir  W.),  The  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone (Caaaell)    7Kt 

Verner  (Lieut..Col.  W.),  A  British  Ritio  Man (Black)  lO/« 

Tanirye  (Sir  R.),  The  Two  Protectors:  Oliver  and  Rishard (Psrtridgei  lO/S 

Dobson  (A.),  A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy (Chatto)    8/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Gwynn  (S.),  Highways  and  Byways  in  DoocTal  and  Antrim  ..(MacmiMan)  6/0 
Elmslio  ( W.  A.),  Amon?  the  Wild  Nfifoui ...  (Olipbant,  Anderson  A  Ferrier)  3/6 
Rectus  (O.),  Le  Plut  Beau  Boyaume  Bout  It  Cttl (Uacheue) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Julien  (F.),  Les  Violettee  Blanches,  par  Emile  Richebonrg (Maomillan)    1/1 

Lachman  (A.),  The  Spirit  of  Organic  Chemistry (Mscmillan)    6/6 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Muir  (Sir  W.),  The  Caliphate :  Its  Rise,  Decline,  and  Fall.    3rd  Edition 

(Smith,  Elder) 

Barrett  (P.),  A  Set  of  Rogne» «. (Innes)      ,« 

Halfoid  (F.  M.>,  Dry-Fly  Fishing (Vinton) 

Carer  (R.  N.i,  The  Old.  Old  Story (Macmillan)    8/a 

Scott  (^ir  W.),  The  Talisman.    The  Betrothed (Dent)  each    1/6 

MISCBLLANEOnS. 

Hoenig  (F.),  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Tactics  of  the  Fntnre.    Translated 

by  Captain  U.  M.  Bower (Longmans)  net  l(/0 

Clifton  (W.).  Note*  on  Colour (Rii'iiardsl  i/o 

Hcpworth  I W.),  Information  for  Players,  Owners,  Dealers,  and  Makers  of 

Bow-Instronicnts  (Reeves)  S/0 

Arnold  (Mrs.  8.  G.).  Marie  and  the  Golden  Crown  (Hea<lley)  net  /* 

Rowntroe  (•!.),  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform 

(Hodder  A  Stoughton)  6/0 

Thi'  Edinburgh  Review (L 'ngmane)  6/0 

Smith  (F.  W.),  The  Natural  Waters  of  Harrogate  ..( Dawbara  A  Wanl)  net  1/0 

(Vlgers  (W.  U.I,  Local  (Jovcrnment (Macmillan)  S/6 

Brown  (M.  W.),  The  Deve'opmeut  of  Thrift ;M*omillan)  net  9/S 

Boevey  (S.  M.  C),  Dene  Forest  Sketches :  Second  Series tBarleigh)  6  n 

Keltie  (J.  S J,  The  Statesman's  Year  B  lok (Macmillan)  In /« 

SteUbing  (W.),  Probable  Tales .Longmans)  4/6 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhtre. 


Announcements. 

Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Cl.\.rk  announce  that  the  second  yoltune  of 
the  new  Bible  Dictlnnary,  editetl  by  Dr.  Hastings,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  2!)th  of  this  month.  It  extends  from  "  Feig^  "  to 
"Kinsman,"  and  includes  "God,"  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson 
and  Prof.  Sanday ;  "Jesus  Christ,"  by  Prof.  Smday;  and 
"  Holy  Spirit,  '  by  Prof.  Bwete. 

Messrs.  Rothschild  &  Sons  have  sent  a  donation  of  one 
hundred  guineas  in  answer  to  the  special  appeal  by  Viscount 
Peel  on  behalf  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
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CATALOQUEb. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPOKTER8  or  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
14  Hanrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  80,  South  Frederiok  t-t., 
Bdlnburgb,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

OATA1jOGTT£S  pott  free  on  applioatlon. 

BAEDEKEB'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOnnlSTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application- 

DULAU  i  CO.,  97,  Soho  SauiEX.  LoirDOll,  W. 


(IJ 


AGENCT  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 

BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  ■W.C.,  desire  to 
o&U  the  attention  of  tb&  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  exoellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  mo8t  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DARD 
PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PEKIODICAI£;-GATALOGUES  nut  on  appUoation. 


IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  ft  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  PubliBhers,  12.  Gouarh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  baveBpecially-built  Rotary  ana  otherfastMachiDes 
ifor  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publioatioufl  and  specially-built 
Maohines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  6B121.    Telegraph  *' Alricanism,  London.' 

AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVBLBIGH 
NASH  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MS8.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  long  and  intimate  expcrieuce  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enaVjles 
him  to  guarantee  every  advantage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
Bearch,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  S,  Fumival  Street,  London,  E.G. 


RARE  and  OUT -OP -PRINT  BOOKS 
SUPPLIED,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Please  state 
wants.  £4  each  offered  for  the  fjllowing:  Kelmscott  Books, 
Guenevere  ;  Shakespeare  Poems;  King  Florus  Glittering  Plain  ; 
Laudes  Beatat ;  Shepbeardes  Calendar;  Poems  by  the  Way  i 
Biblia  Innoceiitium  ;  Reynard  the  Voxe,  Herriok.  Report  anv 
others.— BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 

TyPE-WBITING.— Authors'    MS.    or    Cor- 
resiwndence  quickly  and  accurately  type-written.    Strict 
secrecy.- J.  Youno,  Rough  Hey,  Lamack,  near  Blackburn. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and   accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words,     ^mples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  UissE.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 


TYPE-WRITING.— Manuvcripts  neatly  and 
accurately  Copied  by  expert.  Translations  from 
French,  Germ«ii,  and  Spanish  Terms  very  moderate. — 
H.  James,  55,  Chalk  Farm  Road.  N.W. 

CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS caused  by  Collision,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  liy  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehiclea 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  Prospectuses  post 
free —Imperial  AccinitKT,  Livk  Stock  amd  Gknkral  Issuh- 
ANCE  Co.,  Ltd..  17.  Pall  Mall  East.  Loudon,  8.W.  Agents 
wanted 


ESTABLISHED    18B1. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  BnildinKS,  Chancer;  Lane.  London. 
TWO-AND-A.HALF    per   CENT.   INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100, 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purcliasea  and  sold. 

■SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £,1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCrETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  QUI5EAS  PER  MONTH, 


BIEKBEOK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOR   PITE  8H1LLIN0S  PER  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager, 

The  Old  8erie»  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  let,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher , 


An  important  ''iirlionoftheCoUectiorfflUuminaled 
Manuscripts  made  by  the  late  EABL  of  ASH- 
BURNHAM. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  & 
HODGE  will  SELL  bv  ArCTION,  at  their  HOrSE, 
No.  13,  WKl.MNGTON  STREET,  STUANI),  W.C,  on 
5[0N1)AY.  MAY  1,  at  I  o'clock  preoisoly,  a  PORTION  of 
the  COLLECTION  of  ILLUMINATEU  MANOSCKIl'IS 
known  an  the  "APPENDIX,"  made  by  the  late  EARL  of 
ASHEUKNIIAM,  from  whose  printed  CataloKue  the  descnp. 
tiouB  are  taki^n.  together  with  an  Importinl  Text  of  the  Later 
Version  of  WYCLIFFE'S  ENGLISH  IlIBLE,  known  as  the 
BRAMHALL  MANUSCRIPT,  from  the  same  Collection,  of 
which  a  full  account  Is  given  from  the  pen  of  the  Rey.  Prof. 
Skeal.  , ,       ^,     ^ 

The  above  are  a  Portion  of  a  Collection  sold  en  oloc  to  a  well- 
known  Amateur,  by  whose  instructions  they  are  now  oflered  for 
sale. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price 
One  Shilling  each. 

TN  LORD  LWIGHTONS  STUDIO, 
_L  2.  Holland  Park  Road.  Ke-.sington  Dr.  RICHARD 
GARNETT,  C.B.,  will  give  a  LECTURE  in  aid  of  the  Leighton 
House  Fund  on  "SHELLEY  in  his  RELATION  to  FINE 
ART."  on  APRIL  27,  at  8.S0  p.m. 

Ticke'H— ^Is.  tid.  each— to  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Ci-ratob, 
above  address,  or  from  F.\rmeb  &  Sons,  Booksellers,  Kensington 
High  Street,  W 

WATKR  -  rOLOUR  DRAWINGS,  by 
Charles  .1.  Watson,  at  Robert  Dunthome's  The  Rem- 
brandt Gallery.  Vigo  Street,  W.  Admission,  including  Cata- 
logue, One  Shiilirg. 
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NIVERSITY       COLLEGE,      LONDON. 


YATES  LECTURES. 
A  COURSE  of  .SI.\  PUBLIC  LECTURES  on  -THE 
BRITISH  COINAGE  in  RELATION  to  HISTORY  from 
CESAR'S  INVASION  to  the  NORMAN  CONQUEST,"  will  be 
•iven  by  Mr.  G.  F.  HILL,  M.A.,  on  THURSDAYS,  at  5  p.m., 
beginning  on  APRIL  27th. 

T.  QREOORY  FOSTER.  Acting  BeoretUT. 


REMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS. —  Collectors 
wii-b-ng  to  DISPOSE  of  Duplicates  or  Fine  Impressions 
may  include  such  in  a  Private  Exhibition.— Address  Secretaiiy. 
St.  George's  Gallery,  14,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 


"TTNIVBRSITY      of      EDINBURGH, 

CHAIR  OF  HISTORY  (Instituted  by  Ordinance,  No.  30. 

of  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission,  1889). 
The  University  Court  will  on  Mon''ay,  17tb  July  next,  or 
some  subsequent  date,  appoint  a  PROFESSOR  to  this  Chair. 

While  any  poition  of  History  will  be  witbin  the  scope  of  ihe 
Chair,  special  regard  will  be  had  to  tb<j  attainments  of  the 
Candidate  in  the  department  of  Modern  History. 

The  Professor  will  be 'required  to  deliver  anuunlly  at  least 
one  full  Ordmary  Course  of  100  Lectnr-  s,  and  one  full  Honours 
Course  of  50  Lecturee,  and  to  discharge  the  other  duties  of  a 
Professor. 

The  Lectures  will  extend  over  either  a  continuous  Winter 
Session  of,  say.  fix  mouthi",  or,  Bhould  the  Court  so  determine, 
over  hall  of  the  AViiittr  Session  together  with  the  Summer 
Session  of,  say,  three  raontliB. 

The  salary  attached  by  Ordinance  to  the  Chair  is  jEftOO  per 
annum,  subject  to  dclnction  in  the  event  of  the  University  Fee 
Fund  at  any  time  failing  to  provide  the  normal  salaries  of  the 
Professors 

The  appointment  will  be  made  ad  vitnm  aui  culpam  and 
oarri-  s  with  it  the  right  to  a  Pension,  on  conditions  prescribed 
by  Ordinance. 

Each  applicant  should  lodge  with  the  underBigned.  not  later 
than  1st  July  next,  twenty  opies  of  his  application  and  a 
similar  number  of  any  testimonials  he  may  desire  to  submit. 
One  copy  of  the  application  should  i>e  signed. 

M.  C.  TAYLOR. 
Secretary  kdii'hurgh  University  Court. 

University  of  Fdinhurgh, 
18th  April,  189» 
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EIGATB      GRAMMAR      SCHOOL 


In  consequence  of  the  repienation  of  the  pn'sent  Head 
Master,  the  MEAD  MASTERSHIP  will  become  VACANT  (n 
September  next  (after  tb»- mmriitr  holidayF),  and  the  Oovernors 
will  ite  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  that  "ffice. 
with  copies  of  testimouislH  (not  exceftling  three  ,  on  or  before 
the  iBtb  day  of  May  next.  Tht^  Head  Master  must  be  a 
graduate  of  some  university  in  the  Brlrisb  Empire.  The  Head 
Master's  house  and  schools  are  of  modern  erection,  the  tatter 
providiuR  accommodation  for  about  I'Jii  boys.  The  premises 
include  a  playground  and  Master's  garden. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  in  which  the  school  is  centrally 
located,  is  about  '25.000.  The  Slaster  will  receive  a  stipend  of 
£150  a  year,  and  a  capitation  fee  of  £3  on  each  boy.  and  he  will 
be  allowed  to  ri-ceive  fifteeii  boarders  at  a  charge  of  £45  each, 
exclusive  of  school  f^-es. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  C.  ATrEBSOix  Smith, 
Cleik  to  the  Governors,  High-street,  Reigate. 


T30YAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
X\i  LEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe.  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  (or  Competition.  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendeuts  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secretary,  at  College. 

T.   BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL   and 

COLLEGE. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  Ist,  7899. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  <'ollege  within  the  Hospital  walls, 
subject  to  the  coUtgiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  730  beds.  Scholarships 
and  Prizes  of  ihe  aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  SLre  awarded 
annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  London  Univen-ity  Examinations  for 
the  P.R.C.S.,  and  for  other  higher  examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoToughly  well-equipped,  recreation  ground. 

For  further  particular^  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.G. 

A  Handbook  forwaided  on  application. 
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ONDON  (Roval    Free   Hospital)  SCHOOL 

of  MEDICINE  for  WOMEN, 

8.  Hunter  Stieet,  W.C. 

Ihe  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  2,  1899. 

Fte<  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  I'ract  ce,  £125.  if  paid  in  one 
sum.  or  £135  if  paid  in  iustalmenta. 

'i'be  Prospectus,  giving  full  ioformation  as  to  Classes,  Scholar- 
ships, Prizes,  &o.,  will  be  tient  on  application  to  the  Dean, 
Mis.  Gabkktt  AsDEHSON,  M.D.,  or  Secretary,  Miss  Dolie.  M.B., 
at  the  School. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUB8CBIPTI0NS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum, 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (foT  wneklv  «z<.hanfTeof  Books 

at  the  houses  of  SuhBcribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

GOUNTET  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annmn. 
N.B,— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE    In  ONE  SUB 
80EIPTI0N,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liieral  Ternu, 

ProBpectnseB  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis 

and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offebbd  at 
GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
SOIENOB,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


30-84,   NEW   OXFORD   STREET; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Qtteen  Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Loirnoif ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  MiitCHisMs. 


8T.  PAUL'S  PREPARATORY  SOHOOL, 
OOLET  COURT.  LONDON,  w.,  REOPENED  for  the 
.SUMMER  TERM  lSf«,  on  WEDNESDAY.  April  luth. 
Anplioatlons  for  Admission  to  be  made  to  the  Head  Master, 
Mr  J   Bewbher.  M. A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

During  the  last  School  Year  '^1  Paulines  gained  Hcbolarships 
or  Exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  IS  gained  admis- 
sion  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  (During  the  last  thirteen 
years  250  open  Scholarships  have  been  taken  by  Paulines  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.)  .    „       .    oi  o     ,.      ,. 

At  the  Apposition.  1898,  there  were  88  Boys  in  St.  Paul's  who 
had  gained  an  Oxford  and  ('ambridge  Hiffher  Certificate.  30  who 
had  Matriculated  at  London  University,  and  79  who  had 
qualified  for  Medical  Registration. 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Boys  who  gained  these  successes  had 
received  tbi-ir  early  education  at  Colet  Court. 

Tuition  Fee,  £-Jl  a  year  :  Board  and  Tuition,  £84  a  year. 


EPPS'S    COCOAINE 

COCOA-N I B     EXTRACT. 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural 
Cocoa  ou  being  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give 
forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  flnely-flavoured 
I)OW(ier— "Cocoaine."  a  product  which,  when  prepare*!  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now, 
with  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle 
being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy 
without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  tins. 
If  unable  to  obtain  it  of  your  tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  sent  post 
free  for  9  stamps.— James  Epps  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Momo»opatfaio 
Chemists,  London. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  ap. 

All  readers  attempting  this  weeVs 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
467)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


»9  April,  1899.  The   Academy.  4^9 


CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY   PRESS. 

NOIF  READ}',  PRICE  TITEirS  OVUfKAS  NET. 
Ill  2  vols.,  contalniDR  830  f»gtt,  boiiLd  in  Imokrnin,  bevelled  bo«r(l»,  gilt  top;  or  to  order,  unbound,  in  iwo  cl«h  boxe»,  lettered. 

CODEX  BEZAE  CANTABRIGIENSI8.     A  facsimile  Edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

MBniiBoiiiitiif  ili«  Kimr  Gi.»|io'k  hikI  Aci«  of  the  A|«<»ilt'F.  priwrvoil  in  ll.o  t:»inbrlil«e  Uiiivermty  l.lbrBii-,  and  m-nornlly  known  u  C'i«le«  Uczto  or  fodex  D. 
M.  Piiul  DuiBiiliii,  cf  Pnriii,  whiiwi  niinio  is  a  Kulllclont  ifusranleo  of  excellcncu  in  nnv  work  he  unilertakflf,  ban  repro<liicod  tbo  manaKrl|>t  by  tue  praojrt  known 
«9  "  lieli<  (jravui'o."    U  is  lieliovod  thai,  tliin  i>r  ewiii  hiw  not  yet  been  oued  for  tlie  roprcduetioii  entire  of  no  large  a  volume, 

THE  PARALLEL  PSALTER.    The  Book  of  Psalms,  containing  the  Prayer-Book  Version, 

the  Auttorised  Version,  and  the  Roviaeil  Version,  in  Parallel  Oolamna.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  red  edifcn,  21".  8d.  i  iutei leaved,  3a.  dd.,  and  In  IcatLer  bindiot(<. 

CAMBRIDGE  COMPOSITIONS,  GREEK  and  LATIN.     Edited,  for  the  Syndics  of  the 

I'resK,  hy  11.  1).  AUCllKil  lIlNn.M.A..  and  It.  I).   II  ICK.S,  M.A..  I'oUown  and  (:iii>»iiMU.o<-tuicr»or  Trinity  Oilloge,  famlii  ids;  ■.    lYowo  «vo,  !()«. 

TIMKS.—"  In  spito  (if  the  claims  and  attractions  of  a  mcoi-ii  of  oompotinit  .tnbjuctii,  the  sway  of  tbn  cliissica  is  still  &%  stronir  h«  ov<r,  and  IInivor»iiy  mm  are 

fonnd  to  write  Latin  verso  and  On-ck  prose  as  (fraxl  asany  ihat  was  written  nndor  the  sway  of  Hawlreysnd  Kennedy.    Tbo  volume  callsl '  O.imbriduo  CouiposiUnns 

(Icstrves  to  bo  called  a  new  '  Arundines  Oaini."    The  editors,  Messrs.  Arohcr  Hind  and  R.  D.  Hicks.  iKith  Follows  of  Trinity,  an*  two  of  the  Iwsl-knnwn  Orabndirfl 

scholars  of  the  <lsy,  and  their  contributors  include  such  a  gallery  of  Eouior  flat  sic*  and  the  like  as  have  probably  never  been  brought  U)golhor  in  one  book  befor.-.' 

LONGINUS  on  the  SUBLIME.     The  Greek  Text,  Edited  after  the  Paris  Manuscript, 

with  Introduction,  Translation,  FacxiniiUs.  and  Four  Apiondlccs  (Tcjtnal,  LinKuistio,  Literary,  and  Bibliographical),  by  W.  RHYS  ROIISHrd,  M.l., 
P^ofo^sor  of  (ireek  In  the  Uuivorsily  College  of  North  VValoi',  Bangor.    Domy  8vo,  Os. 

RUSSIAN  READER,  LERMONTOF'S  MODERN  HERO.    With  English  Translation  and 

Biograplucal  Sketch  by  IVAN  NESTOR  SCIINURMANN,  Author  of  "  Tha  Rn«»ian  Manual  and  Aid  to  Roesian  Composition."    Extra  fc»p.  8vo,  8«. 

LIFE  and  REMAINS  of  the  REV.  R.  H.  QUICK.      Edited  by  F.  Storr.     Crown  8vo, 

with  Portrait.  [To lie pulilitlted  Jniie.  1. 

THE   RESOURCES  of  the  SEA,  as  Shown  in  the  Scientific  Experiments  to  Test  the 

Kffecls  (if  TruwliiiK  and  of  the  Closure  of  Cirtain  Areas  oH  the  Scottish  Shores.  Hy  W.  ('.  MoINl'OSH.  M.l).,  L'..D.,  K.U.SS.  L.  and  K  .  Professor  of 
Natural  Hittory  in  the  University  of  St,  Andrews,  Director  o(  the  Univcrfcity  Museum  and  of  the  Galty  Marine  Laboratory,  and  latjly  Member  ul  the 
Fishery  Board  for  Scotland.    Demy  Svo,  1-218  pp.,  sa  Tables  and  17  Plates.    15s.  net. 


THE   CAMBRIDGE    GEOGRAPHICAL    SERIES.— Neio  Volume. 

General  Editor,  F.  H.  H.  (iUlLLKMARD,  M.D.,  lato  Lecturer  in  Geography  at  the  Dniversiiy  of  Cainhridxe. 

MAN,  PAST  and  PRESENT.    By  A.  H   Keaue,  F.R.G.S.,  Jate  Vice-President  Anthropo- 

logical  InfaLiLute,  Coi  respoiuUu^'  Meiul,er  Italiftu  aiid  Washington  Anthropological  Societiea.  -  Crowu  H?o,  12b,  1  .W  jr/j/  remlj. 


CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  MANUALS.— Biological  Series.     New   Volume. 

(ienoral  Kditor,  A.  E.  SIIIPI.EV,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College. 

THE   SOLUBLE   FERMENTS   and   FERMENTATION.     By  J.  Reynolds  Green.  Sc  D., 

F.U.S.,  rrot'es.sor  of  BoLnny  to  ihu  rhannaceuLical  Society  of  (irjal  Hi  ilain.    Doaiy  Wvo,  12n.  [Xearly  t'eadg. 


PITT  PEESS  SHAKESPEARE   FOR   SCHOOLS.— New   Volume. 

ATIIENJEUM.—"'Vtfi  Pitt  Press  Shakespeare  can  otand  in  compel ition  with  sny  of  tho  numerous  editiooH  of  the  »ort  now  Khowerecl  upon  reviewers.    Thia 
iiiBtanco  of  it  doesoredifi  to  Mr,  Verity,  who  is  an  oxoelleiil  editor  ;  he  ilott*  not  overdo  the  pbilolojjy.  and  adils  an  excellent  f^lossary  of  ditllculc  wonls.'* 

auHOOL  WOULD,—**  Kvery  page  shows  careful  acboUrsbip  and  a  ripe  literary  judtfrneut.    It  would  be  ililllcult  to  praitte  this  work  (,or  this  series)  too  hiRhly." 

KING  RICHARD  II.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Index.    By  A.  W.  Verity, 

M. A.,  sometime  scholar  of  Trinity  College,    la.  6d. 

CAMBRIDGE    HISTORICAL   SERIES. 

Edited  by  G.  W.   PROTHEEO,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Univeiaity  of  Edinbargh. 

NEW  VOLUMES.  ' 

HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.— Vol.  I.  To  the  ACCESSION  of  MARY   STEWART.    By 

I',  HUMK  BROWN,  M.A  ,  LL  D.,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Ueorge  Buchanan/'  "The  Life  of  John  Knox,"  Ac,    Crown  Svo,  with  7  Maps,  6^, 

[Vol.  //.  t»  the  presi. 
ACADEMY. — *'  A  wMl-in formed  and  vigoroQB  sketch— the  work  (  f  a  man  who  knows  his  authorities." 
GLASGOW  UEllALD.—''  Marks  a  .substantial  advance  in  the  method  of  writiujf  Scottish  history,  and  a  notable  development  of  Scottish  scholarehip.'* 

A  HISTORY  of  the  COLONIZATION  of  AFRICA  by  ALIEN  RACES.     By  Sir  H.  H. 

JOHNSTON,  K.C.U.,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Tunis.    Crown  Svo,  with  8  Maps,  63. 
DAILY  NiaWS.—'*  Amony  the  multitude  of  popular  books  on  Africa,  there  was  room  for  one  which  should  jjive  a  concise  wcontit  of  the  succo.-isivo  attempts  of 
alien  racts  to  colonise  it.    In  Uus  %olume  we  have  tbo  desired  accouut,  written  by  the  moat  compete»it  hvmif  authority.     His  '  Coloui/atum  of  Airiea  *  is  a  uiooel  of- 
what  an  hisu)rical  summary  ami  handbook  should  Iw.    It  is  just,  the  kind  of  iKwk  for  readers  who  want  toaciiuiro  a  j^euoral  idea  of  the  ebb  aud  tUw  between  East  and 
West  in  Africa,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Kuropeau  movement  now  iu  progress  to  movements  in  the  paat." 

SPAIN,  its  GREATNESS  and  DECAY,  1479-1788.    By  Major  Martin  Hume.    With  an 

Introduction  by  E.  ARMSTIIONG,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  with  Map,  Cs. 
PAIjL  mall  gazette.  — *'  Major  Martin  Hume  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Spanish  history,  and  his  latest  work  on  hia  favourite  subject  will  scstain 
if  it  will  not  add  to,  his  reputation  as  a  painstakinj;  historian." 

THE  UNION  of  ITALY,  1815-1895.     By  W.  J.  Stillman,  L.H.D.  (Concordia),  late  Cor- 

r<;s|«m(lcnt   to   The  Times  in  Home,    Author  of    "The  Cretan  Insurrection  of  1866,"  and  of  "  Hcrzes,'ovina  and  iho  Late  L'prisinK."    Crown  8vo,  with 
\  Maps,  (Is. 

TIMES.—"  Few  men  are  better  qnalifled  by  personal  knowledRe,  by  political  sympathy,  or  by  direct  contact  with  events  than  Mr.  W.  J.  SUlIa.an  to  »r.te  • 
history  of  modern  Italy." 

JiONTON:    C.  J,  CLA.Y  iSp    SONS,  Ca.mbiuugk  Univbbsitv  fuEss  W-vuEUousK,,   Ave  llwnx   Lank. 
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THE    VICTORIAN     ERA    SERIES. 


NEW  VOLUME. 

TENNYSON :  a  Critical  Study.    By  Stephen  Gwynn,  B  A. 

(Victorian  Era  Series.)    2s.  6(1. 
LITERA  TURE  says  :  *'  A  volume  of  able  and  interesting  criticism," 

The  DAILY  MAIL  nays  :  "Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  best  handbooks  to  Tennyson  that  has  yet  been 
produced.** 

PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISBED. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  and  the  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  W.  STUBiJS,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.     (Victoiian  Era  Series.)    2s  Gtl, 
The  ACADEMY  &K^&:  "Avicorous  and  sympathetic  account  of  a  great  personality.    The  extracts 
from  his  books  are  well  chosen.    They  are  tome." 

RECENT  ADVANCES    in    ASTRONOMY.      By  A.  H.  Fison,  D.Sc. 

(Vicfcorinn  Era  Peiies.)    28,  Cd. 

The  ATIIBNJEUM  nays:  "This  able  work Altogether  it  maybe  said  that  the  volume  treats  of 

some  of  the  most  interesting  recent  advances  in  astronomy  in  a  very  trustworthy  manner." 

THE  SCIENCE  of  LIFE :  an  Outline  of  the  History  of  Biology  and 

its  Recent  Advances.     By  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  if.A.    (Victorian  Era  Series.)    2s.  6d. 
The  SPEA  KBR  says :  "  The  book  is  written  thronghout  with  great  ability." 


The  Montlily  Publication  of  the  SerUi  will  be  resumed  with  the  next  Volume  on  \5th  September. 


London:    BLACKIB   &   SON,   LIMITED,  50,  Old  BaUey. 


BY    SIR    W.    W.     HUNTER,     K.aS.1. 

Gilt  top,  cloth,  2s.  ed.  net. 

THE  THACKERAYS  in  INDIA,  and   some  CALCUTTA  GRAVES. 

CHURCH  TIMES.—"  This  is  a  ilelightful  book.    It  is  a  tale  well  told,  aboamling  in  scenes  of  thrilling 
interest  and  pathetic  episodes.    It  is  as  informing  as  it  is  entertaining." 

2s.  6d.  net,  AN  EDITION  DE  LUXE  OF 

THE  OLD  MISSIONARY.   With  Illustpatlons  by  General  Sip  Chas,  D'Oyly,  Bart. 

SPECTATOR. — ''A  tale  of  tender  pathos,  which  it  is  difficult  to  read  without  tears." 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
London:  HENBY  FttOWDE,  Oxford  University  Press  ■Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  B.C. 

Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

Contents  fob  MAY. 
THE  APPROA.CHING  CONFERENCE.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lkonabd  CocRTNBr,  M.P. 
IMPERIALISM  in  the  UNITED  STATES.    By  Goldwin  Smith. 
IS  a  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  POSSIBLE  ?    By  Voces  Catholics. 
FINLAND  and  the  CZ4E.    By  Professor  Edward  Westebmabck. 
REMINISCENCES  of  MEISSONIER.    By  Vassili  Vebbstchagin. 
A   PLEV   for  WILD   ANIMALS.     By  W.  J.   Stillman. 
THE    EVANGELICAL    MOVEMENT   among  the  FRENCH    CLERGY.     By  the  Abbi5 

BOURRIER. 
PORTRAITS  and  PHANTOMS.    By  Sydney  Olivier. 
QUICK  MARCH  I     By  Sir  Edmckd  Vebney,  Bart. 

KNGLISH-SPEAKING  WOMEN  and  FRE.VUH  COMMERCE.    Bv  Ada  Cone. 
THE    PRUSSIAN    RURAL    LABOURER    and    the    EVANGELICAL    CHURCH.      By 

RICHARD  HEATH. 

HABITUAL  INEBRIATES.    By  Thomas  Holmes. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL.    By  Augustine  Birbbll,  Q.C,  M.P. 

London  :  Isbisteb  k  Co.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


BLACKWOOD'S      MAGAZINE. 

No.  1003. —  MAY.  1899. 28.  6d. 

Pioneering  in  Klondike,  by  Alexander  Macdonald 
—The  Gurkha  Scouts.— Like  to  Like  :  II.,  by  G.  S. 
Street  —  His  Daisy,  by  W.  H.  H,— A  Village 
tJEMiBAHis.  -  The  Obigin  op  "Chbistian  Science." 
— Admiral  Sie  W,  Mends;  Fifxt-fivk  Years  of 
Naval  Sebvicb. — A  Forgotten  Puritan  Colony. — 
A  M»8quebadeb,  by  Christian  Burke.— An  Irish 
BoRWBLL. — Cuttin'  Rushbs,  by  Moira  O'Neill. — The 
Rkcobo   op  a   Life. -The    Looker-on — Germany'k 

iNFLrENCB   AT   CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  80N9,  Edinbcrqh  and  Lokdoh. 


PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 

to 

"THE  ACADEMY." 

Consisting  of  Thirty-seven  Portraits  of  Old 
and  New  Celehrities  in  Literature,  may 
still  he  obtained,  singly,  or  in  complete  sets 
for  3s.  Od.,  on  application  to  the  Office 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.  C. 


I.OVEBS   OF  AX.Ii   aOOD   BOOKS 
SHOULD  SUBSCBIBE  TO 

WHYTE- MELVILLE'S  WORKS. 

EDITION    DE    LUXE. 

NOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBUCATION. 

By  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Press  tbis  is  the 
most  complete  and  baudsorao  iCdition  yet  issued. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  printed  on 
Japanese  Vellum,  besides  other  Full-Page  lUuetra- 
tions.    Sold  in  Sets  only. 

Prospectus  on  Application, 
W.  THAOKER  &  CO.,  Creed  Lane,  E.G. 


LITERABY  research.  — a  Gentieman, 
experienced  In  Literary  Work,  and  who  haa  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  TranaIatioa> 
■indertaben  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  b^ 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  B,  FumiTal  Street,  London,  K.O. 


The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


ELLIOT    STOOK'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  handsome  royal  8vo,  with  18    Illustrations  appro- 
priately bounil  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  2l8. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  FAKKS, 

GARDENS,  and  OPEN   SPACES  of  LONDON  : 

their  History  and  Associations.     By  L*e«t.-Col, 

SEXBV,    V.D.,     Professional    Associate    of   the 

Survevors'  Institute.  With  numerous  Illustrations 

from  Drawings,  Ph^tograph8,  Plans,  and  Ancient 

I'ocuraents. 

"The  tiipk  of  descriliing  tbis  precious  inheritance  of   the 

population  of  LontUm  and  its  subuibshas  been  8.-iti8'aotorily 

HCfioTnplisbed  in  this  h;uids<)me  volume."— /Mily  Mewg. 

"A  la,rge  measure  nf  pictiires»iUo  fact  brought  together  in 
agreeable  style." — Globe. 

"  No  book  on  London  has  been  published  for  many  years  that 
is  80  uniformly  interesting.    Makes  most  fascinntinK  reading." 

Pall  Mall  GoKtU. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  3a.  6d. 

IN  MODERN  SPAIN:    Some 

Sketches  and  Imprensions.  By  REGINALD  ST. 
BARliK,  inthor  of  "  Francesca  Halsteail :  a  Tale 
ot  San  Remo."    Illustrated  by  A.  J.  Wall. 


NEW    VOLUMES    OF    VERSE. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  price  Is. 

UNPAINTED      PICTUHES, 

and    other    Fragments   in    Verse.     By    HUGH 
NICHOLAS  B0H(4H,  Author  of  "A  Short  Guide 
to  the  Readincr  of  the  Prophets." 
"  A  small  book  of  very  original  but  Ijeaiitiful  little  pnems. ' 

Frettnan. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  rioth,  gilt  edges,  28.  6d,  net. 

THE    PALM-BHANCH,     and 

other  Verse.'i.    By  ARTHUR  R.  SHREWSBURY. 
Minister  of  Albion  Church,  Hamraersraith. 
"A  choice  little  volume  of  i>oem3,  some  of  tliem  in  hymn 
form.  '—C'hriatian. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  iirice  2s.  6d. 

STRAY  VERSEIS.    By  H.  J.  S. 

BAILEY. 

"Clearly  we  have  a  new  poet  in  our  midst— and  that  is  no 
small  thing.  A  sinRvr  of  true  songs— one  who,  having  an  in- 
sight of  his  own,  can  "  prophesy  '  after  his  own  gift  »nd  nature  ; 
one  who  can  touch  with  his  own  delicate  f»ncv  the  tangled 
threads  of  life  and  make  them  shine  like  gold."— C/iwrcAuJomuii. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  £.C. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.'S 

LIST- 


JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
In  1  vol.,  price  3s.  6d. 

A      SUMMER      JAUNT. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Sentimental  Maria." 

{^Fourth  Edition. 

MR.  LEQUEUX'S  NEW  and  EXCITING  ROMANCE. 
In  1  vol.,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE      VEILED      MAN. 

With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse. 

[  Fmirfh  Edition, 

BY  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 
In  1  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  WEIRD  of  DEADLY  HOLLOW 

With  llluBtra'ions  by  Harold  Pitlard. 

HOME  NI8BETS  NEW  NOVEL. 
Ib  I  vol.,  Illustrated  Cover,  price  3s.  M. 

COMRADES  of  the  BLACK  CROSS 

COL.  RICHARD  HENRY  SAVAGE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
In  picture  Iroards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2fi.  6d. 

AN     AWKWARD     MEETING. 

By  the  Author  of  "My  OlhciBl  Wife,"  4c. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
FORBIDDEN     BANNS. 

By  ANNABEL  GRAY. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  T.  MARRYAT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Ready  This  Day,  in  1  vol.,  price  Cs. 

ROMANCE  of  the  LADY  ARBELL. 
A     BRIDE     OF     GOD. 

By  CONRAD  H.  CARRODER. 

F.  V.  WHITE    &    CO.. 
14,   Bedford  Street,  Strand,   W.C. 
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RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S 


LIST. 


A  New  Missionary  Story. 

GOD      FIRST; 

OB, 

Hester  Needham's  Work  in 
Sumatra. 

Her  Letters  and  Diaries  Arranged,by 
MARY  ENFIELD. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Miss  S.  G.  STOCK. 

Portrait  and  ninstratlons. 

CrovTO  8vo,  Ss.  6d.,  cloth  bonrds. 

Hester  Noedbam,  from  her  work  in  Brorapton  anil 
in  Wftlworth,  wss  very  well  known  to  a  wide  circle  of 
a)lmlrin»^  frionda.  Tile  story  of  the  closinvf  years  of 
her  life  coiitainetl  in  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  stimulatinK  In  the  annals  of  modern 
missiong. 

A  New  Book  for  Bible  Readers. 

UNSEAL      THE      BOOK. 

Practical  Witrds  for  P'aln  Headers  of 
Holy  Scripture, 

By  Mrs.  ASHLEY  CARUS-WILSON 
(Mary  L.  G.  Pktrib,  B.A,). 

Crown  8vo,  28.,  cloth  boards. 

"  Whnt  is  needed  is  that  vrc  f-hoiild  read  less  about 
the  Hook,  ftnd  more  in  the  Book  itself ;  that  we  should 
be  lens  concerned  to  prove  that  it  <loos  say  such  and 
such  thiiiffs  which  we  have  been  tauph't  to  nccept, 
and  tnoro  concerned  to  let  it  speak  directly  for  itself; 
that  we  should  be  prepared,  not  only  to  believe  certain 
thint^R  cnntainod  in  it,  but  to  act  upon  its  teachlTi^  as 
B  whole." 

A  New  Book  for  Communicants. 

THE     COMMUNION    AND 
COMMUNICANT. 

By  the  late  Canon  HOA.RE, 

Author  of  "  StrenRth  in  Quietness"  *c* 

Fcap,  8vo,  Is.,  paper  covers. 

This  little  liooklct  has  l)oen  reprinted  in  the  hope 
that  many  readers  will  find  it  helpful,  not  only  for 
tlieir  spiritual  ctlification  in  relation  to  the  Com- 
munion, but  bIso  an  convejin^  Scriptural  and  sound 
views  of  the  Ivoi-d's  Suppe*-  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
question  ia  once  again  the  subject  of  strong  con- 
trovergy. 

A  New  Book  for  Nature  Students. 

R/IMBLES  WITH 

NATURE  STUDENTS. 

By  Mrs.  BRIGIITWEN, 
Author  of  **  Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kindness."  Ac. 

With  130  Illustrations. 

Large  crown  8vo,  Ss.,  cloth  boardw,  gilt  edges. 

Mrs.  BrigVitwen,  through  her  numerous  books  and 
magazine  articles,  is  now  very  w dely  known  as  a 
charming  writer  upon  the  study  of  Nature.  This 
volinne  dpals  in  a  most  attractive  manner  with  the 
ordinary  everyday— and  yet  most  suggestive— subjects 
within  the  reai-h  of  all  who  go  about  with  their  eyes 
open.  It  goes  through  the  whole  course  of  a  year, 
indicating  many  of  the  auractive  objects  snd  living 
creatures  to  bo  seen  and  studied  in  the  successive 
months. 

Published  at 
56,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE    GLOBE   EDITION   OF 
THE     POETICAL    WORKS 


OF 


ALFRED 
LORD    TENNYSON, 

POET    LAUREATE. 
Crown  8vo,  green  oloth,  3g.  6d. ;    also  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  edgea,  4i.  6d. 


POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

MR.     BODLEY'S     FRANCE. 

In  1  Tol.,  extra  crown  8vo,  lOa.  net 

','  The  Profaoo  to  the  New  EiUtion  may  lie  had  separately  for  binding  up  with  copies  of  the  First 
Edition.    8to,  eewedj  Od.  net, 

FIOARO  (M.  ComCly).— "Un  ouvni(re  Anglais  intiiuK'  ■Franco'  ot  maffistralemcnt  feril  par  M. 
Cnnrteimy  Bodley.  II  est  cnnfQ  d'apri^s  les  rifXea  de  cetto  m^thode  scipntitlqae  ct  objeclivs  <|nc  noire 
bit^cle  Ii'truorii  aux  penBcurs  d'avenir." 

TBMI'S.—"\j<s  livrc  le  pins  captivant  <ia'ait  in«piri!  depnis  des  anntkis  cetto  sonriante  ^nisme  da 
I'Eiirope  qu'cst  notre  nation.  Son  iruvre  est  nn  munument  en  deux  volames  da  la  fasjination  Krsnfain. 
Le  livrc  do  M.  Bodley  fit  grand  bruit  en  Angleterre.    II  en  fera  plus  encore  chez  nous." 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  HUGH  THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS  and  BYWAYS  in  DONEGAL  and  ANTRIM. 

B.v  STi-;i'HEN  GWYNN.    With  Illustratioiw  by  UukIi  Thomson.     Kxlra.  crow  n  hv..,  kiU  tii|.,  fi.-. 

DAIL  r  CBBONICLB.—"  CharminK Mr.  Gwynn  makes  some  of  the  old  legends  live  attain  for  oa, 

he  brings  the  peasants  before  us  as  they  are,  his  descriptions  have  the  *  tear  and  the  smile '  that  so  well 

suit  the  country,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception  he  baa  brought  his  facts  and  his  figures  up  to  date 

Above  all,  he  shows  that  he  knows  the  people ;  he  enters  into  their  minds  in  a  way  no  KngUshman  could. 
Most  eutertainin);  and  admirably  illustrated." 


NEW  AND  OHEAPBE  EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  the  Astronomer  Poet 


of  Persia. 


Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  EDWARD  FITZUERALD.    I'olt  H^o.  2«.  Od.  net. 

[GOLDBN    TKBASL'kV   SSltlES. 


MACMILLAN'S    NEW    AND    NOTABLE    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  Gs.  each. 
LITERATURE.— "  It  comes  near  to  being  a  great  novel." 

ONE  of  the  GRENVILLES.     By  S.  R.  Lysaght,  Author 

of  "  The  Marplot." 

SPEAKER.—"  A  goo<l  story,  excellently  told Prom  first  to  last  there  is  hanlly  a  page  in  the  hook 

which  the  reader  would  willingly  skip We  exiMjcted  much  from  him  after  his  admirable  story  of  '  Tlie 

Marplot.'    Our  expectation."!  are  more  than  fulfilled  by  '  One  of  the  Grenvilles."  " 

RHODA  BROUGHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  GAME  and  the  CANDLE. 

SPEOTATOB.-"Thc  book  is  extremely  cU-vor." 

THE    TREASURY    OFFICER'S    WOOING.      By   Cecil 

LOWIS. 
GUARDIAN,-"  An  exceedingly  well-written,  pleasant  volume Entirely  enjoyable. 


THE     ARGOSY. 

Contents  for  MAT.      IMce  Is. 

1.  THE  TOWER  OARPENS.    Chalw.  XVI.-XVIfl. 

2.  ALEXANDER  I'UBllKIN.    B»  IxnKM  A  Fvviii  Mavo. 
:l.  A  NEW  CCKIOSITY  SHOP.    By  .Ioii»  Atsoocuii. 

4.  WUR/.BURii:   I'AHT  AND  PRESENT.     By  CiiAaLsa  W. 

W.ujii,  F.K.dX 
.%.  BROKE -<  IDEALS.    By  Ladv  Marsabit  M*JKin>lR. 
«.  l)REA.M-<.     By  Wii.i.lAjl  PlooTT. 
7.  HEARTSEASE.     By  E.  Sti  Rotox. 
H.  A  BA  D  HOUR.    By  R.v.  Prkhkxpart  VcRiroR. 
ti.  8UR8UM  CORDA.    By  0.  E.  Miitrrrkr. 


THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

lUuitrated.    Price  Is.  41.    Annual  Suhscriptiou,  iK>st-frvo,  I6t. 

The  MAY  NUMBER  coDtains:— 

THE  STORV  OP  THE  CAPTAINS. 

Pors  'Dal  Narratives  of  tho  Naval  EnftiMtemont  near 

SantliiRO  (te  CuKa.  July  3,  189S. 

With  a  Note   dcscrihinR   "A   Mintoric    Soeno  on  tho 

'Texas.'"  l»y  T.  M.  Dieuaide. 

Wtth  Iltustrationfi,  incliKlinit  itliotofcraphs  taken 

ou  the  <iay  ol  the  battle. 

THE  MATTER  OP  A  MA8HIE.    By  the  Author  ol"  Gallops," 

DaTid  Gray. 

ALEXANDER  IN  EGYIT.    (Alexander  the  Great.   VII.)    By 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

AndnumeTtnucihtrStoriuand  ArticU*  of  Qtntral  InUntt. 

Also  midy.  Vol.  LVII.,  NoTotntier.  1S3S.  to  April,  1898, 

price  lOs.  (kl. 


MACMILLAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

MAY.    Prica  li. 

CoSTRNTO. 

1.  VAT.DA    HaNEM  Ithe   Romime.   ot  a  Turkiih    Hartm) 

Chai.tBn  X.-.\II 
■i  A  MISTAKEN  ADMIRATION.    By  A.  Mairicr  Low. 
3   THK  REALM  OFCONSOIENCE.    ByRpK.x.i-.  Brudhurst. 
4.  AN  INE.Nl'KOTEDilUEST.    Bv  EswARn  lliirox. 
6.  PALMERSTON-S  yUARKEMWITH  COURT  AND  COL- 

lEAOrCS.     IIT  JivisSiRRs. 

6.  A  SUMMER'S  DREAM. 

7.  VES1"ER8AT  HUEWOAT. 

8  THE  SONS  OF  HAN.    By  O.  DuTiiiERRr. 
9.  8AVROLA(R  MiiiUryamI  Pohticil  R^>manee).  Bj  WiRsnw 
SrKXCER  CHirRt-HiLL.    Chapt«n  [.•HI. 
AIk  nady.  Vol.  L.\XIZ.,  Noremher,  IWtl,  to  April,  ISS». 
price  "..  M. 

TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS  for  MAY.    Price  II. 

I   THE  OAME  AND  THE  CANDLE.    By  Riioda  Bawonox 

Conclusion. 
4.  THOMPSON    :KE(:ENT  OF  BAVARIA, 
a.  THE  <I1AM<>IS' FREEDOM. 

4.  .M(»BEAX  LYRISTS 

5.  THK  VERY  REV.  CANON    DOMENICO   PDCCI     D.D. 

Domctic  Prelate  to  hi.  H'^lineM. 

6.  (iEOROE  FO.K  IX  CARTMEL. 

7.  THE  SILVER  FASS. 
8   DR  ARNE. 

».  VOCNO  APRIL.     By  Eokrtor  Castir.     Chapten  XXX.. 
XXXV. 
Abo  ready,  VoL  CXVl.,  January  to  Aliril,  law,  price  Sc  «d. 


MACMUJiAN    &    00.,    Iot>.,    I^ondon. 
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GHATTO   &  WINDUS'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "A  HISTORr  OF  OTJE 
OWN  TIMES." 

REMINISCENCES 

By  JUSTIN   McCarthy,   m.p. 

Willie  ready  lmm»Iiately.    Ovftla.,  demy  svo.  with  Portrait,  2  »s. 

ACADEMY     NOTES 

Originated  by  HENRY  BLACKBURN 

Will  be  ready  on  MAY  1  (tho  Opening  Day  of  the  Exliiliition), 
witli  nearly  aui'  Illiiatrations,  is. 

AN~E^xTL^CrS  C  O  T. 

By  H.  A.  BRYDEM, 

Author  of  "Gun  ftn<l  Camera  in  Southern  Africa." 
With  a  Prontiflpiece  hy  J.  8.  Crompton,  R.I-    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 

"m  A^A  ME     I  Z  A  N  : 

A  Tourist  Story. 

By    Mra.    CAMPBELL    PBAED, 
Author  of  "Mrs.  TrefraskiBS."  Ac. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  68. 
"  A  bright,  bizarre  novel,  suffased  by  Eastern  colour." 

Academy. 
"It  18  delightfully  written  from  first-hand  ohBervatiuu,  and 
full  of  entertaiuiug  ^'uche^  aful  impr  saioiis.  But  there  is 
more  in  the  b  ok— «  lUht  and  r'eaaflut  love-8tor.v,  which  is 
dtivelojiodt-lfPleiMlv  and  romantically.  Tl.«  book  i»  sure  to  be 
be^rt'ly  e'-joyed  by  all  who  are  intftrei.r*<l.  either  from  know- 
U-iWe  or  from  cmiosttv,  in  the  umartest  of  the  natious  ou  the 
BUiiuy  hide  of  the  world."— 5cy(«man. 

MARY  UNWIN.  By  Alan  St  Aubyn 

Author  of  "A   fVllow  of  Trinity."     With  s  Illustrations 

by  I'tTiv  Tarrant.     Cniwu  8vo.  cloth,  tie. 

"Alan  St.  Aubyn  has  not  written  a  stnrv  of  more  delicate 

charm  ami  artistic  finish  than  *  Slary  Unwiii.'    Kimnlicity.  an 

unaffected  tnitbfnlness  of  delineati'-n,   a  command  of  quiet. 

unforceil  iiathoB— these  are  the  distinguiithiug  featurea  of  this 

romance  i-f  a  counlry  vicarajre We  shoiihl  be  grateful  to  a 

novelint  whose  writing  recalls  (iold8mith."—H'fiS(m»i("I«r*;((;*'fte 

THROUGH  a  KEYHOLE,  by  Cosmo 

HAM  ll.TdN,  Author  of  "The  (Ibimour  of  the  ImpoPBibb-." 
will  be  r.'adv  immediately,  with  a  cover  designwl  by  the 
Kaki.  (if  Yahmouth-    Crown  Svo,  art  linen  gilt.  da.  tid. 


Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 


A  PALADIN  of  PHILANTHROPY, 

ftu.l  oth^'r  I'niim-s.  Hv  AUSTIN  1>()|;S<)N.  Antlu.r  of 
*' Eigbteejith  Century  ViKUettcs."  With  y  IliuMtrations. 
flrown  Hvo.  buekram,  eiU  top.  Kfl. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pilt  top,  68.  eaob. 

INFATUATION.    By  B.  M.  Croker, 

Author  nf-Reyoudttie  I'ik'."&r. 
"  .Mis.  Crnker  in  a  viv;ici"ii'*  st.iry-teller,  and  '  hifat nation"  is 
a  very  elieery,  readiiblu  tale." — Tiintts. 

AS  A  MAN  SOWS.     By  William 

WESTALL.  Author  of  *'  With  the  Red  Eagle." 
"  Interesting  down  to  the  very  end."— yueen. 

NELL  HAFFENDEN.     By  Tighe 

HOPKINS.    With  8  Illufitrations  by  n.  fJregory. 

"Joe  Oripp  himuelf  is  not  unworthyof  Dickens The  whole 

■tory  is  full  of  interest ;  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it." 

_ _^     _^ Academy.  _ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  6d.  each. 

COMMODORE  JUNK.    By  G.  Man- 

Vil.Li:    FENN,  Author  of  "A  Fluttered  Dovecote." 

THE  NUGENTS  of  OARRICONNA 

KvTKinE  imPKINS.  Mi  t)i  Frontispiece  by  Frank  Dadd. 
"  Alivi^  with  h'MMour,  r  >,  ;iud  Kaiuty."— 7'rwWt. 

THE   PRESIDENT   of  BORAVIA. 

By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 
*'  Tnoae  who  are  fond  of  breath b'sB  tales  of  adventure  ought  on 
no  account  to  miss  this  book." — Bookman. 

GABRIEL    CONROY.      By    Bret 

HAUTi:. 
"  A  clever  and  most  eiitcrtainins  narrative." 

Liverjntol  Alhiun. 

TRUST -MONEY.       By    William 

WKSTAIJ.. 

"  A  spirited  and  enteitaining  narrative." — SiHiaker. 

STRANGE     CRIMES.     (True 

Stories.)     By  WILLIAM    WESTALL. 

"Full  of  the  w)rt  of  interest  which  attaches  to  all  I  old  trans- 
gression."— Si'ecUUor. 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

One  Shilling  Monthly.— Contknts  kok  MAY. 
THE  PATE  of  the  RAJAH,  riy  J.  W.  Siikhkr.  C  S  1.- 
WASFS.  By  .).  W  i;..i.i:._NOHPOLK  ISLAND.  lUA  .Navai. 
liri-T.jKii  —  SI'ENSER'S  ORAVE.  Ry  A  M.  Banks. -A 
M/EANDER  By  I'nii.li-KtNT.-BE.SIDE  the  WA^TODME 
By  Rev.,).  E.  Piiii.1),  II. A. —THE  COMIC  IMMORTALS  By 
.1.  R.  Hadi,kv.-A  NEW  KlN(i  of  NAPLES.  By  LiLv  WnLKF- 
S..11N. -A  I'UI'lL  of  TITIAN.  By  A.  Wekmsh.  — BEAU 
BRUMMKLL'S  SUCCESSOR.  Bv  A.  Louis  Cotton, —BE.X 
By  HtMiv  Attwku..  — THE  STUDY  of  SllAKESI'EARE. 
By  Svi.vANL's  Ukiian. 

London:    CHATTO    &    WINDUS, 
in,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


of 


"THE  LIBRARY  OP  LITERARY  JIISTORY." 

A    LITERARY    HISTORY 

IRELAND.  By  Dr.  DOUGLAS  HYDE.  With  Prontia- 
piece,    Cloth,  Ifis. 

"  Will  be  intaluatde  both  to  the  student  and  to  thone  who  ftre 
striving  to  preserve  what  may  be  of  incalculable  value  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  raot  as  a  whole.  To  a  tiuent,  agreeable,  and  oft«n 
singularly  ]ierHuasive  sivk-  he  [Ur.  Hyde]  adds  true  scholarship 
and  wide  c^\\\\ire."— Literature.  \ 

"  A  most  PoriouH,  erudite,  solid  work  of  scholarship..  ..Of  its 
detailed  merits  We  have  not  space  to  speak— the  writer's  nanje 
is  warranty  for  all.  No  aspect  of  his  theme  is  neglected  and. 
from  his  tirst  chapter  to  his  last,  all  available  reoources  of 
learning'*  re  laid  under  contrit-ution."— />atfy  Chronicle. 

A  NEW  SERIES  NOW  READY. 

OVERSEAS     LIBRaRY- 

Vol.  I.    THE    IPANK.      By  R.  B. 

CUNNINGIIAMt;  GRAHAM.  Price  Is.  ltd.,  paper;  as., 
cloth. 

SOifS  EARLY  RSVIEWS. 

"This  voice  of  savagery   is  uttered   with   all  the  power  of 

epieiamanil  saiiricpbrHB.-...  THIS  MAD  E.XCELLENCR  IS 

NOT  TO    MEASURED    IN  CASH.. ..The  chaprera  are  vivid 

scenes  of  life  remote  and  unaccustomed. "—/Mil]/  •'.'Uruiiicle. 

"  More  r  oh,  broad  humour  than  there  is  in  tone  of  ordinary 
novels."— S(ar. 

"  Their  vividness  and  dramatic  power  cannot  be  denied — a 
vein  in  which  his  power  of  summoning  up  a  picture  in  a  few 
bold  stroke)',  hi'<  vigour  of  stjle  and  his  caustic  humour  work 
admirably  together."— .'\'e(>iinjt'»n. ^  __ 

FIFTY  YEARS  of  the  HISTORY 

OF   THB 

REPUBLIC  in  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(1795-1845), 
By  J.  C.  VOIGT,  M.D. 

With  Coloured  Maps^  Sketches,  and  Diagrams,  &c 

2  vols.,  25s.  per  Set  net. 

The  work  is  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events 
which  brouRht  about  the  eM'ablishinent  of  the  Re- 
]nihlic  in  South  Africa.  The  orijjin  of  the  Africander 
nHtion  IB  cxplflined.  The  early  history  of  the  Re- 
public (lurinjf  the  first  half-century  of  the  struf  gle  for 
80if-governmeiit  and  for  indetendeiit  national  e.xi.st- 
ence  is  alno  dealt  with,  and  fully  described. 

FIFTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

BROWN,  V.C.    By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

Author  of  "A  Winning  Hazard,"   "The  Wooing  o't,"  ic. 
Cloth,  tts. 
"The  book   is  well   written,  and    the    chief  characters  are 
lightly  and  cleverly  presented."'— IFtaimiJUfer  Gasette. 

"  We  can  honestly  recommeiul  '  Brown,  V.C  to  all  those  who 
enjoy  a  goml  tale."— //t(«)"a'i(  World.  

THR  MAINSPHING  OF  THE  HEART. 

MASTER    PASSIONS:    a    Novel. 

By  Mrs.  PARENT  HARRISON.    Cloth,  8«^ 

NEW  VOLUME 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "POOR  LADY  MA8SEY." 

LIFE'S     PEE  PSHOW. 


H.  RUTHBBFURD  RUSSELL. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ba. 

"  Shows  the  writer  to  be  one  who  studies  human  nature  with 
shrewd  intelligence."— i'eutmnrtii. 

■'  A  really  readable  and  interesting  liook."— //adj/'«  Pictorial. 

"  A  series  of  pictures  drawn  from  real  \ite  "—Dundee  Courtar. 

"Thebookisau  able  one it  is  the  honest,  careful  work  of 

a  goo<l  literary  artist  who  knows  how  to  use  his  tool^" 

Glaagow  Herald. 

"Shrewdly    aensible.    humorous    in    expression,  graphic  in 

dialogue,    and    full  of    human  sympathy The  Ijook  is  an 

attractive  oiw."—Speak'-r. 


CROMWELL  and  his  TIMES.    By 

(J.  HOLDEN  PIKE.     Hlustrated.    Cloth.  68. 

"A  Iwuk  wbiih  many  will  Ik;  glad  to  read."— /tailt/  Chronicle. 

"  A  readable  and  instructive  history It  is  illustrated  by  a 

number  of  interusti>  g  photographs,  and  is  just  sucli  a  lH>ok  as 
a  general  reader  would  desire."— A'«*(«7m(». 

Dr.  R.  P.  HoRToN  writes  :  ■"  There  is  in  it  a  gootl  deal  of  in- 
teresting matter  which  ought  to  secure  a  sale 1  slmt I  cer- 
tainly rec'>mmeud  it  as  throwing  many  valuable  sidelights  on 
the  period." 

HEADY  SHORTLY. 
SHAKESPEARE  in  FRANCE.    By 


.1.  .1.  JUS.SERANll.  Authi 
Time  of  Shiik.-.sicari!."  ic. 


r  of  "The  English  Ni>rel  in  tlu 
IlluBlriitca.    Cloth,  21s. 


BY  CREEK  and  GULLY :  Stories 

nud  Sketches  mostly  of  BubIi  Life.  Told  in  I'rose  and 
Rhyme  by  Aimtmlian  Writers  in  England,  Edited  by 
LALA  FISHER.  Wiih  Frontispiece  Portrait  of  the  Editor. 
Cloth,  (is. 

POEMS     ByW.  B.Yeats.    A  New 

Edition,  entirely  Revised  and  Re-set.    Cloth,  ~6.  i>d- 

London:    T.    FISHER    UNWIN, 
11,  Paternoster  Baildings,  E,0. 


NOW  BEADY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  7ft.  6fl. 

THE    QUEST    OF    FAITH. 

Being  Notes  on  the  Current 
Philosophy  of  Rellgrlon. 

By  THOMAS  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 

"  Thig  hnok  of  original  thought  will  donbtlsss 
attract  many  readerB." — The  Sootitm'^n. 

NOW  READY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  ed.  net. 

THOUGHTS    ON    THE 

PRESENT     POSITION     OF 

PROTESTANTISM. 

By    Prof.     ADOLF     HARNACK. 

Translated,  with  Preface, 
By    THOMAS     BAILEY     SAUNDERS. 

*'  Should  attract  wide  attention  at  a  moment  when 
the  *  Ritualist  Crisis,'  as  it  is  called,  makes  so  many 
readers  think  seriously  of  the  present  position  of 
Protestantism.  As  one  of  the  first  of  livinjf  scholars 
in  Germany  Professor  Hnmack  is  well  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  his  brochure  nhould, in 
its  Englihh  drebs,  find  a  multitude  of  readers." 

The  ObsfTver, 

NOW  READY, 

SECOND  EDITION,  with  Glossary. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE    LAST    LINK. 

Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Descent  of  Man. 
By  ERNST  HABCKEL  (Jena), 

AVith  Notes  and  Bio«Taphical  Sketches  by 
HANS  GADOW,  F.R.8.  (Cambridffe). 
"  This  admirable  synopsis  of  the  most  intereatincf 
question  in  biological  science  will  l>e  specially  wel- 
comed by  thowe  who  have  neither  lime  nor  patience  to 
grapple  with  the  enormous  literature  treating  of 
evolution.'* — Literature. 

NOW  READY, 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10a.  Cd. 

A  BRITISH  RIFLE  MAN. 

Being  the  Journals  and  Correspondence 
of  Major  George  Simmons.  Rifle 
Brigade,  during  tlie  Peninsular  War 
and  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 

Lieut.-Colonel  WILLOUGHBY  VERNBR, 

Late  Rifle  Brigade. 

With  Three  Sketch  Maps. 

"It  will  be  loDiT  invaluable  as  a  record  of  the 
heroism,  the  nccasional,  though  exceptional,  excesses, 
and  the  wondrous  endurance  of  the  British  soldier." 
—  The  Dailif  Chronicle. 

*'  An  extremely  vivid  account  of  the  many  bibtortc 
and  exciting  scenes  witnessed  by  the  writer." 

The  Dublin  Exprens. 

*'  Welcome  as  contributing  conteraptirar.v  records 
made  by  an  observant  roan  takiutf  part  in  world- 
moulding  struggles." — The  Observer. 

NOW  READY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s, 

THE  MORMON  PROPHET. 

By  LILY  nOUGALL,  Author  of  "A  Dozen  Ways 
of  Love,"  "  Beggars  All,"  &c. 
"  Not  only  a  most  instructive  chaj)ter  in  the  history 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  but  a   p-iv>erful  and  fawci- 

natiug  psychological  study This  rcmnrkable  bO'>k 

will  add  inucli  to  Mit^s  Dougall's  already  high  repnta- 
tion." — The  Bookman. 


NOW  READY. 

SECOND     EDITION. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Bs, 

COUSIN  IVO.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

SIUGWICK    (Mrs.  Andhew   Dean),    Author   of 

"Mrs.     Finch  -Brassey,"     "  A    Woman    with    a 

Future,"  **  The  Grasshoppers,"  Ac. 

"The  book  can  be  warmly  praised.    Bright,  light, 

witty  in  style,  you  are  carried  through  its  i>ages  with 

unflagging  zest  from  the  first  line  to  the  last." 

Literature. 


A.  ^  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London, 
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Price  Threepence, 

[RegisUred  ai  a  Naatpaper.'] 


The  Literary  Week. 

The  late  William  Morris's  views  on  the  Laureateship, 
as  made  public  in  Mr.  Mackail's  biograpliy  (which  we 
shall  review  next  week),  were  peculiar  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  willing  to  offer  Morris  the  succession 
to  Tennyson  ;  but,  on  being  sounded,  the  Socialist  poet, 
although  pleased  with  the  honour,  declined  unreservedly, 
stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  function  of  Poet  Laureate 
was  that  of  a  ceremonial  writer  of  verse,  and  that  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  was  the  fittest  person  to  fulfil  it. 


Ax  interesting  posthumous  work  of  Alphonse  Daudet 
appears  this  week  in  Paris — Notes  sur  la  Vie.  The  book 
is  a  collection  of  the  novelist's  memoranda  of  conversa- 
tions, marginalia  from  his  library,  "  Things  Seen,"  and 
germs  of  stories.  There  is  also  the  skeleton  of  a  long 
novel  on  which  Daudet  had  set  his  heart — "La  Caravane." 
The  volume  is  edited  by  Mme.  Daudet. 


The  discovery  of  George  Borrow's  correspondence  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  made  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Knapp's  Life  of  Borrow,  has  drawn 
forth  a  letter  from  Mr.  Murray  defending  Dr.  Knapp  from 
suggestions  that  he  might  have  sought  for  these  letters 
with  more  zeal.  Mr.  Murray  makes  it  clear  tliat  Dr. 
Knapp  did  his  best  to  gain  the  letters,  but  was  frustrated 
by  accident.  Says  Mr.  Murray :  "  These  letters  must,  of 
course,  be  of  considerable  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Borrow's 
writings  ;  but  I  understand  that  they  supply  scarcely  any 
facts  or  data  which  Dr.  Knapp  has  not,  by  infinite  pains 
and  research,  discovered  from  other  sources." 


Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  has  resigned  his  position  as 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  Sketch.  Under 
his  editorship  the  Illustrated  London  News  acquired  a  very 
welcome  literary  flavour,  an  example  which  the  other 
picture  weeklies  speedily  followed.  Not  the  least  attractive 
feature  of  the  News  was  the  weekly  letter  on  literary 
topics,  signed  C.  K.  S.  Mr.  Shorter  also  gave  quite 
a  literary  interest  to  the  Sketch,  a  paper  he  founded  and 
steered  to  phenomenal  success.  The  causes  which  led 
Mr.  Shorter  to  resign  these  appointments  are  not  stated, 
but  we  understand  that  he  is  about  to  embark  in  an 
important  enterprise. 


In  an  interesting  commentary  on  Miss  Palgrave's  Life 
of  her  father,  the  late  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Mr.  Lang  refers,  in 
Longman^s,  to  certain  improbable  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Oxford  Chair  of  Poetry  and  the  contests  for  it. 


"But  how  odious  these  contests  are,"  he  says.  "The 
competitors  are  usually  friends  (as  Mr.  Courthope  and 
Mr.  Palgrave  were ;  as,  in  fuct,  tlie  competitors  almost 
always  are),  and  why  should  they  be  pitted  against  each 
other  in  a  quest  of  votes  ?  It  is  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Courthope  to  say  that  it  was  Mr.  Palgrave's  turn,  and  he 
was  elected.  Tlien  the  tenure  of  office — ten  years — is  too 
long.  Men  wax  old  before  their  turn  comes  round.  Make 
it  an  affair  of  three  years'  tenure.  In  three  years  anybody 
can  say  what  he  has  to  say.  .  .  .  There  can  bo  no  doubt 
as  to  wlio  should  succeed  Mr.  Courthope  in  the  chair  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold ;  and,  afterwards,  lei  jennet  should 
have  their  opportunity." 


The  cover  chosen  for  Messrs.  Methuen's  series  of  six- 
penny novels,  which  have  a  general  title — "  The  Novelist" 
— is  glowing  crimson  and  gold.  The  paper  approximates 
to  cloth  in  texture,  and  tbe  effect  is  striking.  Now, 
when  publishers,  especially  of  cheap  books,  resort  to 
pictorial  covers,  this  reliance  on  decoration  and  monotone 
is  noticeable. 


The  chorus  of  satisfaction  elicited  by  the  publication  of 
the  Browning  love-lotters  has  been  suddenly  and  rather 
disconcertingly  interrupted  tliis  week  by  the  publication 
in  the  Standard  of  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  J. 
Moulton  -  Barrett,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  father.     Mr.  Moulton-Barrett  says : 

la  spite  of  earnest  protests,  Mr.  Browning,  with  a  want 
of  delicacy  burdly  conceivable,  has  published  the  letters  of 
his  father  and  mother  previous  to  their  marriage.  The 
careless  indifference  of  Mr.  Robert  Browniug,  "There  they 
are,  do  with  them  as  you  please  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone,"  was  no  excuse  for  the  sacrilege.  His  mother 
would  have  been  horrified.     She  loved  her  father. 

The  notices  of  the  book  have  generally  been  so  cruelly 
unjust  to  my  father's  memory  that  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
as  his  eldest  surviving  son,  to  relate  the  facta.  My  father 
acted  as  his  own  merchant  for  his  Jamaica  estates,  and  on 
that  account  went  daily  to  the  City.  He  never  met  Mr. 
Browning.  He  was  aware  of  his  visits,  and  he  regarded 
them,  like  the  visits  of  Miss  Mitford  and  Mr.  Kenyon,  as 
aflfording  my  sister  pleasure.  My  sister  had  been  an 
invalid  for  years.  By  the  directions  of  Dr.  Chambers  her 
room  was  kept  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  she  never 
left  it.  Under  these  circumstances  my  father  lost  his 
daughter.  He  had  loved  her  from  her  childhood.  He 
never  recovered  it.  I  venture  to  say  few  fathers  would 
take  tbe  hand  of  a  man  who  had  so  acted.  And  I  would 
add,  few  sons,  either  for  gain  or  love  of  notoriety,  would 
make  pxiblic  the  confidential  letters  of  their  mother. 

Upon  these  remarks  we  comment,  as  far  as  is  advisable, 

on  another  page. 
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We  give  this  week  a  portrait  of  Selma  Lagerlof,  the 
Swedish  novelist  whose  work  has  recently  found  so  many 
readers  in  this  country.  In  a  recent  article  on  Goda 
Berling's  Saga  in  Bas  ZiUeruche  Echo  of  Berlin,  a  critic 
divides  modern  Scandinavian  writers  very  clearly.     They 

obtain,  he  saysj 
little  appreciation 
at  home,  hut 
rumours  of  their 
success  come  from 
abroad  —  from 
Germany,  France, 
and  England  — 
and  "  a  conse- 
quent chafing 
under  existing 
conditions  is  al- 
most unavoidable. 
Scandinavian 
writers,  therefore, 
have  taken  two 
directions.  One  set 
are  the  fighters, 
the  irreconcil- 
ables,  and  irony 
and  satire  are  the  chief  means  they  employ  in  writing  their 
winged  words.  Ibsen  is  the  great  representative  of  this  class, 
and  others  are  Bjomson,  Strindberg,  Skram,  Christian 
Elster,  Kjelland,  the  Lefflers,  and  Garborg.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  second  and  smaller  class  of  writers  in  Scandinavia,  but 
neither  have  these  come  close  to  the  life  of  the  people.  They 
stand  aloof  from  the  life  of  the  present.  They  live  in  a 
world  of  the  past,  in  a  world  idealised  by  their  fancy  and 
imagination.  Their  minds  are  haunted  with  the  splendour 
of  times  that  are  gone,  with  the  greatness  of  that  which 
once  was  and  even  yet  casts  its  shadows  on  the  earth." 
To  this  second  school,  the  chief  name  in  which  is  J.  P. 
Jaobsen,  belongs  Selma  Lagerlof. 


SELMA  LAGERLOF. 


AVe  wish  that  someone  could  take  up  Mr.  Sidney  Loe's 
challenge.  In  the  interests  of  sport  it  should  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Lee,  speaking  at  the  dinner  in  his  honour  at  Birming- 
ham, on  Monday,  remarked  (we  quote  from  the  report) : 
"  The  noxious  Baconian  bacillus  was  very  much  alive  in 
the  brains  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  '  a 
tale,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.'  Bacon 
was  no  poet :  he  tried  to  write  verse  and  failed  miserably. 
Mr.  Lee  undertook  to  prove  to  any  impartial  jury,  who 
were  pledged  to  abide  by  the  spurious  logic  of  the 
Baconians,  that  every  poem  usually  assigned  to  Lord 
Tennyson  was  really  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
recreation,  or  that  the  volumes  that  had  come  forth  under 
the  present  Poet  Laureate's  name  were  the  ejaculations  of 
the  muse  of  their  distinguished  feUow-townsman,  Mr. 
Chamberlain."  Will  not  the  Baconians  demand  the 
exhibition?  But  surely  if  any  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the 
true  Poet  Laureate,  it  is  Mr.  Austen  \^i.e.,  Austin] 
Chamberlain. 


"  Lord  Bacon  was  a  poet.  His  language  has  a  sweet  and 
majestic  rhythm  which  satisfies  the  sense,  no  less  than  the 
almost  superhuman  wisdom  of  his  philosophy  satisties  the 
intellect.  It  is  a  strain  which  distends,  and  then  bursts 
the  circumference  of  the  reader's  mind,  and  pours  itself 
forth  together  with  it  into  the  universal  element  with  which 
it  has  perpetual  sympathy."  But  this,  of  course,  means 
nothing  in  the  present  connexion.  Mr.  Lee  meant  that 
Bacon  was  no  technical  poet ;  and  he  was  not. 


Apropos  of  Birmingham  and  Shakespeare,  the  following 

is  the  dedication  of  a  little  book  called   The  Mydery  of 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  by  Mr.  Cuming  Walters  : 

To  My  Friends, 

The  Members  of  the  Literary  and 

Dramatic  Society, 

The  Members  of  the  Sociological  Society, 

and 

The  Members  of  the  Spencer  Club, 

(all  of  Birmingham), 

This    Little    Volume    is 

Dedicated. 


Mention  last  week  of  Joachim  du  Bellay  has  brought  us 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  Among  the  letters  is  one 
from  Dean  Carrington  enclosing  a  translation  of  Du 
Bellay's  epitaph  on  his  cat,  which  we  print  elsewhere  in 
this  number.  Dean  Carrington,  who  is  now  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  is  known  for  many  charming  translations 
from  the  French,  notably  his  little  edition  of  Victor  Hugo 
in  English.  Mr.  Philip  James  Bailey,  the  author  of 
Festui,  who  was  eighty-four  last  week,  was  styled  at  the 
time  our  oldest  living  poet ;  but  Dean  Carrington  is  his 
senior,  and  so,  as  our  "  Bookworm  "  points  out,  is  Mr. 
Aubrey  De  Vere. 


^ 


The  world,  indeed,  needs  a  reminder  that  Mr.  Bailey  is 

still  living.     His  home  is  at  Nottingham,  where  he  dwells 

in  great  simplicity.     His  great   age   will   not  permit  of 

much   literary   exertion,    but   he   is   still    busy   with   the 

annotations  to  Fedus.     The  first  edition  of  the  poem  was 

published  in   1839.     A  census  of  its  readers  to-day  would 

probably  yield    the  most  meagre  results ;  yet  Tennyson 

recommended  it  to  FitzGerald  for  its  occasional  grandeur. 

Its  teaching  is  this  : 

No  soul. 

Though  in  sin's  lowest,  blackest  death  employed. 

Lost  to  the  world,  to  angels,  to  itself, 

Is  lost  to  God. 

And  preachers  continually  quote  such  lines  from  it  (though 
perhaps  unwitting  of  their  source)  as — 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  words  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths  ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs  ;  he  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 
And  "Who  never  doubted,    never  half  believed,"   and 
"Night  brings  out  stars  as  sorrow  brings  out  truths" — ■ 
a  motto  for  Maeterlinck. 


A  denial  to  Mr.  Lee's  statement  that  Bacon  was  no  poet 
hps  already  been  educed  from  Shelley's  works,  such  is  the 
vigilance  of  newspaper  readers  to-day.      Shelley   wrote : 


Another  poet,  whom  many  persons  may  mentally  range 
with  Mr.  Bailey,  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  the  new 
North  American  Review — Eichard  Hengist  Home,  the 
author  of    Orion,  and  the  friend  of  the  Brownings,  as 
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readers  of  the  recently  published  volumes  of  LttUri  will 
remember.  Homo  was  born  at  midnight  between  the  last 
day  of  1802  and  tho  first  of  1803,  and  he  lived  until  1884. 
His  Orion,  published  in  181:5,  was  brought  out  at  a 
farthing — a  lesson  in  cheapness  to  our  publishers  to-day. 
Says  Mr.  Gosse :  "  Purchasors  had  to  produce  their  brass 
farthing  for  each  Orion,  and  no  change  was  given.  This 
was  done  '  to  mark  tlie  public  contempt  into  which  epic 
poetry  has  fallen,'  but  it  was  also  a  very  good  advertise- 
ment. Everybody  talked  about  Mr.  Home's  '  farthing ' 
poem,  and,  after  some  editions  had  run  out,  the  price  was 
cautiously  raised.  But  when  the  tenth  edition  appeared 
at  a  cost  of  seven  shillings,  the  public  perceived  that  its 
leg  was  being  puUed,  and  it  purchased  Orion  no  more." 

"It  was  in  1874,"  says  Mr.  Gosse  of  Home,  "that  I 
set  eyes  on  him  first,  in  circumstances  which  were  some- 
what remarkable.  The  occasion  was  the  marriage  of  the 
poet,  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Westland  Marston,  the  playwright.  There  was  a  large 
and  distinguished  company  present,  and  most  of  tho 
prominent  '  Pre-Raphaolites,'  as  they  were  still  occasionally 
called.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  subsequent  festivities,  and 
when  the  bride  was  sun-ounded  by  her  friends,  a  tiny  old 
gentleman  cleared  a  space  around  him,  and,  all  uninvited, 
began  to  sit  upon  the  floor  and  sing,  in  a  funny  little 
cracked  voice,  Spanish  songs  to  his  own  accompaniment 
on  the  guitar.  He  was  very  unusual  in  appearance. 
Although  he  was  quite  bald  at  the  top  of  his  head,  his 
milk-white  hair  was  luxuriant  at  the  sides,  and  hung  in 
clusters  of  ringlets.  His  moustache  was  so  long  that  it 
became  whisker,  and  in  that  condition  drooped,  also  in 
ringlets,  below  his  chin.  The  elder  guests  were  inclined 
to  be  impatient,  the  younger  to  ridicule  this  rather  tactless 
interruption.  Just  as  it  seemed  possible  something 
awkward  would  happen,  Robert  Browning  stepped  up  and 
said  in  his  loud,  cheerful  voice :  '  That  was  charming) 
Home!  It  quite  took  us  to  "the  warm  South"  again,' 
and,  cleverly  leading  the  old  gentleman's  thoughts  to  a 
different  topic,  he  put  an  end  to  the  incident." 

The  death  occurred  at  Geneva  last  week  of  Lander's 
son  and  heir,  Mr.  "Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  was  born  in 
1822.  Another  son,  Mr.  Charles  Landor,  who  resides  at 
Florence,  succeeds  to  tho  family  estates.  Mr.  Charles 
Landor  is  the  father  of  the  traveller,  Mr.  A.  H.  Savage 
Landor. 


The  latest  champion  of  the  Split  Infinitive  favours  us 
with  the  situation  in  dramatic  form  : 

It  seemed  a  very  small  thing  to  cause  so  much  commo- 
tion.    The  critics  were  examining  it  excitedly. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  poor  thing;-"'  I  asked; 
and  they  cried  with  one  voice  :  "  Can't  you  see  ?    It's  split." 

It  was  quite  true — the  poor  thing  had  an  adverb  right  in 
the  middle  of  it.     But  it  did  not  seem  unhappy. 

"  I  come  out  of  the  works  of  a  good  writer,"  it  said 
proudly  ;  and  at  that  the  critics  protested  again. 

"He  isn't  a  good  writer  I  You  prove  that  he  isn't!" 
they  cried  ;  and  their  shouts  made  me  nervous — I  had  been 
trying  to  write  a  little  myself. 

"  What  is  the  harm  of  it  y  "  I  asked ;  and  at  that  they 
ceased  to  be  either  so  ready  or  so  unanimous. 


"  We  have  agreed  to  unanimously  think — "  began  one, 
and  corrected  himself  hastily :  "  We  have  agreed  to  think 
it  unanimously  wrong."  Which  I  feel  sure  did  not  exactly 
express  his  meaning. 

Another  mentioned  that  Bomel)ody's  grammar  had 
decided  that  it  was  not  to  be  douo.  But  the  general 
verdict  was  that  to  split  the  infinitive  was  wrong  becsuae  it 
had  never  been  done  before. 

My  mind  was  relieved  by  the  information,  because  I 
knew  that  I  had  never  written  any  form  of  expression  in 
my  books  which  I  did  not  find  in  common  use  amund  mo. 

'*  If  nobody  ever  does  it,  why  all  this  excitement!'"  I  aske<l. 

They  became  unanimous  again.  "Everybody  is  doing 
it,"  they  cried. 

"  Then  the  objection  to  it  will  soon  disappear,"  I  said  ; 
"  tho  usage  of  to-day  is  the  authority  for  to-morrow,  and, 
after  all,  a  rule  of  grammar  is  only  a  record  of  what  is  done." 

"  But  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary,"  they  said  ;  and  the 
poor  badgered  little  split  infinitive  smiled. 

"  Then,  why  does  everybody  use  me  ?  "  he  asked  ,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  his  question  would  need  some  answering. 

There  was  one  critic  who  seemed  rather  tired,  and  him  I 
took  aside.  "  Does  it  really  pain  you  all  so  very  much  f  " 
I  asked. 

He  glanced  round  to  see  that  he  was  not  overheard: 
"  Well,  it  is  like  this,"  he  said  frankly,  "  suppose  you  have 
to  criticise  stylo.  You  may  not  know  what  stylo  is,  or  you 
may  not  have  time  to  look  for  it.  So  you  j  ast  glance  at  the 
infinitives.  If  they  arc  split,  the  man  has  no  style  ;  if  they 
are  not  split,  he  has,  and  your  work  is  all  done  without 
any  trouble.  That  is  whatit  seems  1 1  meto  really  amountto." 

All  unconsciously  he  had  committed  the  terrible  o£Fence. 
Everybody  does. 

Ai'Roros  the  mistaken  ascription  to  Mrs.  Bardell  of  the 
phrase  "Let  'em  all  come,"  wo  have  received  a  letter 
from  "  C.  P.  H.,"  in  which  he  says :  "No  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  seriously  attempted  to  write  the  history  of 
catch-phrases  and  street-sayings;  and  one  wonders  why 
it  is  so.  Nothing  more  interesting  is  conceivable  to  him 
with  a  turn  for  the  curious  ;  yet  no  one  seems  to  venttire. 
Let  us  not  think  of  these  sayings  as  merely  vulgar 
trivialities.  Many  are  far  more  than  that.  They  'havo 
a  tale  to  tell '  that  is  interesting  reading,  and  are  often 
indicative  of  past  popular  movements  and  Courts.  It  was 
a  remark  of  Walter  Thornbury,  many  years  ago,  that 
some  permanent  record  of  these  fleeting  phrases  would 
prove  invaluable  to  future  students  of  the  history  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  London  (and  elsewhere)  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Many  will  agree  with  him.  May 
the  opportunity  produce  the  historian."  The  historian, 
we  fancy,  will  need  many  gifts  besides  a  g^ood  memory  to 
make  his  book  really  valuable. 

In  connexion  with  the  new  edition  which  Emeritus-Pro- 
fessor Bain  is  about  to  issue  of  his  great  work,  Thg  Emotion* 
and  th«  Will,  a  jocular  allusion  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
(in  reviewing,  some  years  ago,  a  book  entitletl  Th«  Senile 
Heart)  to  the  venerable  Aberdeen  Professor  has  a  certain 
appropriateness :  "  To  catch  his  right  ear  in  his  left  hand, 
his  left  foot  in  his  right  hand,  and  then  to  stoop  and  pick 
up  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  floor  with  his  mouth  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  nose  and  spectacles  is  the  ambition 
of  him  to  whom  Europe  listens  when  he  talks  about  the 
region  of  the  emotions." 
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Tub  following  amusing  appendix  to  The  Open  Question 
appears  in  the  Sketch  : 

SAN   FRANCISCO    SPREAD   EAOLE,    ,    18—. 

EoxiANCK  IN  Heal  Life. — Alabmino  Adventurb 
OF  A  Townsman. 
The  fishing-boat,  Cihstial  City,  No.  10,007,  Ezni  B. 
Pettigrew,  captaiu,  when  iiiabiug  for  harbour  last  evening, 
observed,  at  the  cessation  of  a  severe  gale  from  8.E.,  a 
small  sail-boat  tossed  by  wind  and  waves.  On  examination 
through  a  sj«y-glass  it  proved  to  be  the  Yaffti,  China  Town, 
and  its  occupants,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  were  discovered 
to  be  prostrated  by  sea-siokness.  The  gallant  seamen  of 
the  Celestial  City  tacked  towards  it,  boarded  the  boat, 
rescued  the  crew,  and  took  the  sail-boat  in  tow. 

Nearly  Drowned. 
The  lady  and  gentleman,  to  whom  hot  brandy  and 
other  restoratives  w(re  sjieedily  administered,  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Etban  B.  Gaiio  and  his  charming  wife,  Mrs.  Valeria 
Gano,  both  of  this  city. 

Substantial  Form  of  Gratitude. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  f  afely  reaching  the  harbour 
thty  expressed  themselves  as  sincerely  grateful  to  the  crew 
of  the  Celestial  City  in  a  form  substantially  expressing  their 
giatitude. 

San  Francisco  Spread  Eagle, ,  18 — . 

At  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  on  the  1  jth  inst.,  the  wife  of 
Ethan  Gano  of  a  son,  Ethan  John.     Both  doing  well. 


Bibliographical. 

Poor  Bard  of  Avon !  He  has  made  his  appearance  this 
weet,  on  the  boards  of  a  suburban  theatre,  as  a  leading 
figure  in  a  musical  extravaganza  !  The  force  of  irreverent 
cruelty  can  no  farther  go.  A  Mr.  Eden  Greville  wrote, 
and  produced  some  years  ago  at  a  West  End  playhouse, 
a  play  called  "Shakespeare,"  in  which  the  Bard  also 
made  his  appearance.  Therein,  however,  Shakespeare  was 
treated  with  a  certain  measure  of  resj)ect.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  represented  as  anticipating,  in  his  conversation,  the 
things  he  was  afterwards  to  put  into  his  plays  ;  but  that  was 
better  than  portraying  him,  as  in  this  week's  extravaganza, 
as  given  to  quoting  from  his  works,  even  to  the  point 
of  reciting  the  whole  of  the  "  All-the-world's-a-stage " 
soliloquy.  Shakespeare  lias,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  to 
answer  for,  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  after  the  treatment 
to  which  he  is  subjected  in  this  new  fanciful  farce  (it  is 
called  "The  Merry-go-Round")  all  his  sins  should  be 
forgiven  him.  I  should  note  that  the  Bard  figured  in  a 
musical  play,  called  "  The  Seven  Ages,"  brought  out  in 
America  ten  years  ago ;  but  in  that  work,  I  gather,  he 
was  not  subjected  to  such  indignities  as  his  fellow- 
countryman  has  heaped  upon  him  in  this  week's  pro- 
duction. 

Some  day,  I  hope — though  none  of  us  now  alive  may  be 
here  to  see  it — there  will  be  a  final  and  authoritative 
collection,  chronological  in  arrangement,  of  Carlyle's 
printed  letters.  To  the  number  of  these  a  new  addition  is 
about  to  be  made,  and  one  is  disposed  to  hope  that  it  may 
be  the  last.  Few  things  are  more  irritating  than  the 
frdgmentary  way  in  which  public  personalities  are  now- 


adaja  revealed  to  us.  Only  by  a  piecemeal  process  can  we 
build  up  our  notions  of  what  famous  people  were  like. 
In  those  elaborate  times,  whole  literatures  are  allowed  to 
grow*  round  interesting  individualities — as,  for  example, 
in  the  cases  of  Tennyson,  E.  L.  Stevenson,  D.  G.  Eossetti, 
and  so  forth.  I  venture  to  think  there  are  by  far  too 
many  books  about  the  writers  of  books  ;  in  no  other  sphere 
of  human  activity  is  there  so  much  biographical  loquacity. 

Let  me  add  my  entreaties  to  those  of  "  W.  J.,"  who 
begs  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  to  make  a  single  volume  of 
the  biographical  prefaces  which  Mrs.  Eichmond  Eitchie 
has  been  contributing  to  the  latest  edition  of  her  father's 
Works.  Of  course,  theoretically,  we  ought  all  to  buy  that 
edition ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  the  editions  I 
already  possess.  The  volumes  of  the  "  Biographical  " 
edition  are  a  little  noticeable  in  the  matter  of  avoirdupois. 
If  Mrs.  Eitchie's  prefaces  are  ever  collected  as  suggested, 
I  hope  tliey  will  themselves  be  prefaced  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  condensed  (and  now  revised)  biographical 
sketch,  which  now  so  happily  supplements  Mrs.  Eitchie. 
There  would  still  be  room  for  that  two-volume  book  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  which  seems  likely  to  have  more 
features  of  value  than  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  hope  for. 

Apropos  of  "  our  oldest  poet,"  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere 
is  two  years  older  than  Mr.  "  Festus  "  Bailey,  who 
has  just  received  that  imposing  description.  I  can  conceive 
some  people  arguing  that  he  is  also  the  better  poet  of 
the  two.  Mr.  Bailey  has  done  his  fame  an  injury  by 
adding  so  greatly  to  the  original  bulk  of  "  Festus."  The 
"  fifteenth-anniversary  edition  "  of  that  poem  runs  to  794 
well-filled  pages !  Mr.  De  Vere,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
perhaps,  too  austere  for  "  the  general."  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  column  have  yet  to  make  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  De  Vere's  work,  I  would  advise  them  to 
start  with  the  selection  made  by  Mr.  John  Dennis,  and 
published  some  years  ago.  That,  I  venture  to  prophesy, 
will  give  them  an  appetite  for  the  Complete  Works. 

To  read  the  announcement  that  the  Eev.  A.  S.  Walpole 
has  written  a  volume  called  Little  Arthur's  History  of 
Greece  as  a  companion  to  Little  Arthur's  History  of  England 
is  to  feel  quite  young  again.  How  many  worthy  middle- 
aged  English  people  are  now  living  who  imbibed  their 
first  knowledge  of  the  annals  of  their  country  from  Lady 
Calcott's  world-famed  effjrt!  Have  any  of  them  seen 
a  copy  of  it  from  those  days  to  these  ?  Few  have,  I  trow. 
There  is,  by  the  way,  a  Little  Arthur'' s  History  of  France, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  early  eighties.  There 
is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  the  series  should  not  be 
indefinitely  extended. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  one  of  our  few 
"literary"  dramatists,  has  written,  and  that  young  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  will  produce,  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Don 
Juan.  I  fancy  that  the  latest  serious  drama  on  this  topic 
was  that  which  Mr.  Eichard  Mansfield  published  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  in  which,  moreover,  ho  appeared 
upon  the  American  stage,  himself  enacting  Don  Juan. 
A  copy  of  his  work  is  before  me,  but  I  find  I  have  not  yet 
cut  the  pages  thereof.  I  see,  however,  that  our  old  friends 
Leporello,  Donna  Elvira,  and  /erlina  reappear  in  this 
piece,  which  has  the  saving  merit  of  being  written  in 
prose.  The  Bookworm, 
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Gay  Erudition. 

A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and  Other  Paperi.     By  Austin 
Dol)8on.     (Chatto  &  Windus.    68.) 

"His  essays  .  .  .  bear  that  unmistakable  stamp  which 
denote  the  writer  who  has  not  crammed  his  subject  for  tlie 
purpose  of  preparing  an  article,  but  wlio  lias,  so  to  speak, 
let  the  article  write  itself  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
resources."  These  words,  from  p.  167  of  this  book,  are 
part  of  a  tribute  which  Mr.  Dobson  pays  to  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill's  literary  achievement.  But  they  are  so  true  of  Mr. 
Dobson's  own  essays  that  we  must  insist  on  perverting 
them,  for  the  moment,  to  the  praise  of  their  author.  The 
fulness  of  Mr.  Dobson's  resources  within  his  own  field  is 
his  fundamental  quality.  He  charms  us  because  he  raps 
out  such  numbers  of  interesting  facts.  His  gay  erudition 
enslaves  us.  You  may  say  that  erudition  is  nothing  with- 
out art,  and  you  may  protest  that  there  are  two  Mr. 
Dobsons — the  one  who  knows  facts,  and  the  other  who 
adorns  them.  But  the  most  usual  exposition  is  not 
always  the  most  convenient,  and  it  pleases  us  to  insist 
that  Mr.  Dobson's  charm  as  a  prose-writer  is  resident 
mainly  in  the  extraordinary  fulness  and  availability  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  man  who,  walking  in  the  g^een  country,  said  he 
thought  he  could  be  a  poet  if  he  only  knew  the  names  of 
things  is  credited  with  having  made  a  shrewd  observation. 
And  it  is  the  truth  that  names  and  facts,  when  they  hive 
multitudinously  in  one  man's  brain,  are  a  pretty  sight  in 
themselves.  Mr.  Dobson  provides  us  with  such  a  spectacle 
in  almost  every  essay  he  writes.  He  multiplies  facts ;  he 
makes  facts  explain  facts,  facts  support  facts,  facts  adorn 
facts ;  he  is  a  Little  Master  of  mosaic,  and  his  effect  is 
obtained  by  putting  down  polished  pebbles  of  fact  deci- 
sively, with  the  small,  delicate  gestures  proper  to  such 
work.  And  the  pebble  is  always  ready,  and  the  expert- 
ness  evident.  We  do  not  care  where  you  take  Mr.  Dobson 
up,  the  principle  holds  in  degree.  Here  are  a  few  sentences 
from  the  twelfth  paper  in  this  book,  "  The  Grub  Street  of 
the  Arts  " — that  is  to  say,  St.  Martin's-lane  : 

At  or  "  behind  No.  104  "  livod  Sir  James  Thomhill,  in  a 
large  house  with  a  g^and  allegoric  staircase  painted  by 
himsolf.  One  of  his  successors  was  John  Van  Nost,  son  of 
the  Van  Xost  of  Piccadilly,  who  rivalled  Cheere  in  leaden 
figures,  and  who  was  credited  with  that  egregious  gilt 
statue  of  George  I.  which  once  adorned  the  enclosure  at 
Leicester  Fields.  Another  tenant  of  the  same  house  was 
Frank  Haynian,  Hogarth's  crony  and  co-decorator  at 
Vauxhall,  who  filled  so  many  eighteenth  century  books 
with  noses  d  lu  Cyrano  and  spindle-shanks.  (His  own 
legs,  by  the  way,  were  probably  his  model,  if  one  may 
judge  from  those  of  Viscount  Squanderfield  in  the 
"  Marriage  A-la-Mode,"  for  whom  he  was  the  admitted 
sitter.) 

Now  count  the  lines  in  this  little  passage,  and  then  count 
the  facts  and  suggestions  that  they  harbour.  The  pro- 
portion of  menial  satin/actions — if  we  may  snatch  the  term — 
is  surely  very  large.  Well,  that  is  Mr.  Dobson's  method. 
In  his  hands  it  is  a  good  method.  He  has  employed  it  in 
writing  the  fifty-nine  e8sa3's  which  are  contained  in  the 
three  volumes  of  his  Eighteenth  Century  Vignetteg  and  in  this 
book,  which  differs  from  the  Vignettet  in  little  more  than 
its  title  and  a  red  cover. 

Mr.  Dobson's  method  keeps  its  charm  because  he 
does  not  abuse  it.  The  displaj-,  even  the  orderly  and 
effective  display,  of  facts  may  easily  weary  by  iteration 
and  offend  by  pedantry.  But  Mr.  Dobson  never  offends. 
His  method,  being  perceived,  is  judged  by  its  own 
canons  ;  and  we  think  it  is  no  more  tlian  true  to  say  that 
Mr.  Dobson  rarely,  if  ever,  sets  down  a  needless  fact. 
Writing  of  Henry  Luttrell  he  fays,  on  p.  219  of  this 
book  :  "  Unlike  all  or  most  other  wits,  Luttrell  is  never 


obtrusive ;  even  the  choicest  bon  mott  are  only  brought 
forth  when  perfectly  applicable,  and  they  are  given  in  a 
tone  of  good  breeding  which  enhances  their  value.'* 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Dobson's  essays  best  will  judge  how 
fitly  this  tribute  to  Luttrell  miglit  be  returned  to  the  giver. 
Only,  for  hon  mott  one  would  write  touches  of  humour. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Dobson's  method  ex- 
cludes fine  writing,  the  sustained  period,  and  the  purple 
patch.  His  short  swallow-flights  of  statement  and 
allusion  have  no  association  with  these  arts.  Not  that  Mr. 
Dobson's  style  could  be  called  staccato,  still  less  uncoloured. 
In  his  paper  on  "  Old  Whitehall,"  a  paper  which  ia  of 
peculiar  interest  just  now,  Mr.  Dobson  Bummarises  the 
events  which  associate  the  Banqueting  Hall  with  the 
Merry  Monarch  : 

It  was  in  the  Banqneting-House  that  Charles  begged 
his  Honourable  House  of  Commons  to  amend  the  ways 
about  Whitehall,  so  that  Catherine  of  Braganzt  might  not 
upon  her  arrival  find  it  "  surrounded  by  water"  ;  it  was  in 
the  Bancjueting-House  that  he  gravely  went  throagh  that 
half-solemn,  half-ludicrous  business  of  touching  for  the 
evil ;  it  was  in  the  Banqueting-House  that,  coming  from 
the  Tower  of  London  with  a  splendid  cavalcade,  he  created 
at  one  time  six  Eirls  and  six  Barons.  Under  its  storied 
roof  he  mairnificently  entertained  the  French  Ambassador, 
Charles  Colbert.  Marquis  de  Croissy,  on  which  occasion  he 
presented  Mr.  Evelyn,  from  his  own  royal  plate,  with  a 
piece  of  that  newly-imported  Barbadian  luxury,  the  King- 
pine;  it  was  here  also  that  he  received  the  Russian 
Ambassador  with  his  present  of  carpets  and  sables  and 
"  sea-horse  teeth,"  and  the  swarthy  envoys  from  Morocco, 
with  their  scymetars  and  white  albayas,  and  their  lions  and 
"estridges"  [ostriches].  But  perhaps  the  brightest  and 
most  vivid  page  in  connection  with  this  famous  old  building 
is  that  in  which  .  .  . 

Here  is  colour.  But  Mr.  Dobson  adds  a  long  quotation 
from  Pepys,  and  already,  in  his  bracketted  explanation  of 
"  estridges,"  he  has  shown  how  far  from  his  intention  it  was 
to  indulge  in  anything  like  a  rhythmic  "  flight."  Imagine 
Macaulay — who  delighted  to  assemble  a  multitude  of  facta 
— allowing  such  a  passage  to  walk  so  quietly,  and  end  as 
a  porch  to  Pepys' s  Diary.  But  Mr.  Dobson  does  it,  and 
we  are  not  disappointed.  For,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Dobson  has  no  brush  to  flourish,  no  pot  of  purple  to 
exhaust ;  he  works  in  mosaic  with  a  neat  dexterity. 

Yet  we  would  not  suggest  that  he  has  no  "  passages  " 
which  can  be  read  for  their  own  sake.  When  it  is  needful 
Mr.  Dobson  can  give  us  a  picture  broadly  painted. 
Thus,  he  is  describing  Old  Slaughter's  Coffee-House  in 
St.  Martin's-lane — this  hostelry  stood  at  the  southern 
corner  of  Great  Newport-street,  which  is  now  absorbed  in 
Cranboume-street ;  its  bow  windows  looked  up  Long 
Acre — he  writes  : 

Its  chief  customers  were  the  artist -folk  of  the  Lane  and 
its  vicinity.  Hither  from  Leicester  Fields  would  come 
Hogarth,  brags^ng  of  the  new-old  theories  in  the 
"Analysis,"  and  scoffing  at  the  "grand  ronlomn"  of  the 
virtuosi ;  hither  Hayman,  and  the  gold-chaser  Moser,  and 
Isaac  Ware,  the  cbimney-sweep-tumed-Brchitect  who 
translated  "  Palladio,"  and  (from  his  studio  over  the  way) 
Boubillac,  raving  in  broken  English  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Chevalier  Bernini.  Here,  again,  would  be  seen  the  shrewd 
Swiss  enameller  Bouquet,  taking  notes  of  the  state  of  the 
Arts  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  Marshal  Belle- Isle  ;  and 
Oravelot,  who  held  that  no  Englishman  could  draw ;  and 
"  Friar  "  John  Pine  of  the  incised  "  Horace,"  who  had  a 
print-shop  at  No.  88.  Lake  Sullivan,  the  engraver  of  the 
"  March  to  Finchley,"  McArdell  the  mezzotinter,  and 
Richard  Wilsjn  from  Covent  Garden  were  also  well-known 
visitors ;  while  in  later  days,  when  evening  drew  on,  and 
the  last  rays  of  light  faded  from  the  unfinished  canvas,  the 
tall,  ungainly  figure  of  Wilkie  would  slip  in  quietly  to  a 
remote  table  and  a  hurried  meal  at  which  modest  repast 
he  would  Rometimes  be  joined  by  a  noisier  and  more 
demonstrative  companion,  the  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon 
whose  ambitious  "  Curtius  leaping  into  the  Gulf"  now 
adorns  a  London  restaurant.  Nor  was  there  wanting  a 
sprinkling  of  authors  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  Pope 
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and  Dryden,  for  Collins  of  the  "  Odes"  is  reported  to  have 
used  this  time-honoured  hostelry,  and  Goldsmith  refers  to 
its  Orators  in  the  "  Essays "  as  if  his  knowledge  were 
experimental.  Here,  too  (as  everywhere),  was  to  be  found 
Johnson,  studying  spiken  French  from  the  mouths  of  the 
French  frequenters  of  the  place,  and  (always)  expressing 
his  opinions  in  forcible  language.  The  "  fasting  Mon- 
sieurs"  —  so  he  calls  them  in  his  London  — -  disgusted 
him  with  their  harebrained  and  irresponsible  frivolity. 
"For  anything  I  see,"  he  declared,  confirming  the 
previous  verdict  of  a  friend,  "  foreigners  are  Fools ! " 

We  have  made  only  illustrative  use  of  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Dobson's  new  volume.  The  "Paladin  of  Philan- 
thropy "  turns  out  to  be  our  old  friend  General  Oglethorpe — 
he  who  founded  Georgia  and  praised  Johnson's  London 
"in  all  companies."  This  is  not  the  longest  essay  in  the 
volume.  In  discoursing  on  Goldsmith's  Poems  and  Plays 
Mr.  Dobson  adds  a  third  to  two  earlier  essays  on  this 
writer ;  and  his  paper  on  "  The  Latest  Life  of  Steele " 
(Mr.  Aitken's)  may  be  linked  to  "  Steele's  Letters  "  in  the 
Vignettes.  Two  writers  of  reminiscences,  John  Taylor  and 
Harry  Angelo,  give  Mr.  Dobson  congenial  matter  to  quote 
and  expound.  Angelo  gave  Byron  lessons  in  the  broad- 
sword, and  presented  him  with  a  screen  (which  Mr. 
Murray  is  believed  to  possess)  which  bears  on  one  side 
"  aU  the  eminent  pugilists  from  Broughton  to  Jackson, 
on  the  other  the  great  actors  from  Betterton  to  Kean." 
One  cannot  remember  any  other  English  poet  of  note  to 
whom  such  a  gift  could  have  been  offered.  John  Taylor 
has  one  good  story  about  Macklin,  the  actor,  which  Mr. 
Dobson  kindly  rejuvenates : 

He  saw  him  [Macklin]  in  lago,  in  Sir  Paul  Pliant  of 
the  "  Double  Dealer,"  and  in  other  characters;  but  held 
that  he  was  '"too  theoretical  for  nature  He  had  three 
pauses  in  his  acting — the  first,  moderate  ;  the  second, 
twice  as  long ;  but  his  last,  or  '  grand  pause,'  as  he  styled 
it,  was  so  long  that  the  prompter  on  one  occasion,  thinking 
his  memory  failed,  repeated  the  cue  .  .  .  several  times, 
and  at  last  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  audience." 
Whereupon  Macklin,  in  a  passion,  rushed  from  the  stage 
and  knocked  him  down,  exclaiming:  "The  fellow  in- 
terrupted me  in  my  grand  pause." 

Henry  Luttrell,  the  forgotten  society  wit ;  Gay  and  his 
"Trivia";  Boswell's  predecessors  and  editors;  "Old 
Whitehall"  ;  "  Changes  at  Charing  Cross  " — such  is  the 
material  of  these  essays.  It  is  the  material  with  which 
Mr.  Dobson  has  worked  all  along,  and  of  which  his  mind 
is  fuU.  In  these  days  people  are  not  willingly  interested 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Mr.  Dobson  knows  it. 
It  is  his  triumph  that  he  holds  us  not  by  disguising  his 
subjects,  or  pleading  for  them,  or  linking  them  to  present 
interests ;  he  holds  his  readers  by  showing  them  that  he 
knows  the  eighteenth  century  as  minutely  as  they  know 
the  nineteenth.  He  holds  them  by  a  gay  erudition  which, 
in  its  own  field,  is  unparalleled. 


A  Monument  of  Personality. 

Confessions  of  an  English    Opium   Eater.     By  Thomas  De 
Quincey.     (J.  M.  Dent.     Is.  6d.  net.) 

To  the  "  Temple  Classics  "  has  been  added  an  edition  of 
De  Quincey's  well-known  Confeisiom,  of  an  Opium  Eater. 
Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  is  responsible  for  the  edition,  and  for 
the  compact  notes  which  are  added  to  the  volume.  With 
these  latter  w^  have  but  one  trifling  fault  to  find.  In  a 
note  to  De  Quincey's  quotation  from  Wordsworth — 

Or  lady  of  the  lake 
Sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance — - 

it  is  said:  "This  should  read,  'Or  lady  of  the  mere.'" 
De  Quincey  himself,  as  his  editor  should  know,  elsewhere 
explains  that  "  lady  of  the  lake  "  was  the  original  reading 
of  this  famous  passage,  which  Wordsworth  afterwards 
lamentably  marred  by  substituting  "mere,"  purely  because 


"  lady  of  the  lake  "  happened  then  to  be  a  cant  term  for  a 
public  woman.  A  more  serious  fault  is,  that  there  are 
occasional  misprints  in  the  text,  which  show  a  lack  of 
careful  proof-reading.  But  with  these  trifling  flaws  the 
editiop  should  henceforth  become  a  favourite  with  all 
lovers  of  the  Confessions. 

The  editor  has  wisely  given  us  the  revised  edition,  not 
the  original  reprint.  From  a  purely  artistic  standpoint, 
the  original  form  is,  perhaps,  best.     It  is  more  compact, 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

more  confined  to  the  essential  and  central  point  of  the 
dreams  ;  there  is  less  of  the  De  Quincey  an  flux  and 
involution  of  verbose  clauses.  But  there  is  so  much 
additional  matter  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  profoundest 
interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  Opium  Eater  that  none  of 
them  would  willingly  forego  it.  Then,  even  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  there  are  passages  in  the  latter — such 
as  the  description  of  De  Quincey's  sensations  in  the 
deserted  ball-room  of  the  Shrewsbury  hotel,  where  he 
halted  on  his  flight  to  London — of  quite  characteristic 
solemnity  and  elevation,  showing  his  style  at  its  best,  or 
nearly  so.  We  could  not  spare  the  later  edition,  with  all 
its  multitudinous  faults  upon  its  back. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  masterpieces — dispropor- 
tionate, voluble,  divagating,  exasperating,  tedious,  insistent 
upon  the  infinitely  little,  full  of  sentences  which  no  man 
can  grasp  at  first  reading,  merely  from  their  intricate 
burden  of  qualifying  clauses,  again  qualified  by  qualifying 
clauses,  till  the  attention  faints  under  the  onerous  and 
continued  effort ;  yet  a  masterpiece  none  the  less.  That  is 
the  wonder.  A  masterpiece  none  the  less.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  personality,  triumphant  over  all  defects  issuing 
from  that  personality.  Because  they  issue  from  and  illus- 
trate it,  they  become  themselves  interesting ;  but  this 
could  not  be  unless  it  were  a  very  singular  personality. 
Part  of  the  interest  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the  man 
and  his  destiny.  A  recluse  mind,  of  Asiatic  subtlety  and 
intellectuality,  shrinking  by  nature  from  decision  and 
action,  given  over  to  endless  reading  and  reverie,  he  would 
have  been  best  as  an  Indian  sage,  or,  failing  that,  as  an 
Oxford  don.  His  temperament  is  shown  by  one  highly 
significant  fact  which  he  relates.  Passionately  fond  of 
music,  he  yet  found  it  impossible  to  learn  the  piano.  And 
why?  Because  the  effort  of  execution  disturbed  the 
perfect  passivity  needful  for  the  receptive  enjoyment  of 
music.  The  pleasure  of  a  performer  is  utterly  different 
from  the  pleasure  of  a  listener ;  and  it  was  for  the  latter 
alone  that  De  Quincey  was  qualified.     Such  he  was  :  shy, 
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gentle,  tender-heartod,  if  they  do  allege  that  he  had  a 
portion  of  feminine  spite  (which  may  be  doubtful) ;  yet 
also  with  an  endless  capacity  for  ))rilliant  talk  when  ho 
was  drawn  into  society.  Yet  this  delicate  student  was 
thrown  into  the  most  active  contact  with  strange  sufl'erings 
and  experiences,  such  as  few  among  the  most  energetic 
temperaments  encounter  in  their  life  history.  Such  a 
personality  in  such  alien  surroundings  presents  a  piquant 
contrast  and  curious  psychological  results. 

Yet  it  need  never  have  been.  There  is  a  sense  of  Greek 
tragedy,  of  fatal  impulsion,  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
Born  heir  to  a  modest  but  sufficient  patrimony,  he  ought 
to  have  passed  to  the  University,  and  there  have  taken  his 
natural  place  as  a  don.  Literature  would  havelost  some 
singularly  exotic  writings,  but  a  life  would  have  been 
saved  from  blight.  His  guardians  wore  inexcusable  in 
their  neglect  or  hard  obstinacy.  His  mother  (though  he 
does  his  iilial  best  to  shield  her)  was  an  intolerable  speci- 
men of  religious  priggishness,  of  cold  self-righteousness. 
Between  them  all  the  little  sensitive,  contemplative  genius 
received  cruel  measure.  It  is  not  only  the  turbulent  who 
break  bounds  and  scandalise  decorous  authority ;  the 
timorous,  ill-vmderstood  child  of  genius,  who  cannot  fit 
into  the  pigeon-hole  made  for  him,  is  oft-times  driven  into 
that  revolt  not  native  to  him.  So  the  lad,  desiring  only  to 
study  and  think,  fled  first  from  school,  and  then  to  London, 
where  he  hid  from  his  guardians  and  tried  to  raise  money 
on  his  expectations— only  to  be  left,  by  the  calculated 
delays  of  money-lenders,  in  starvation. 

What  we  get,  at  this  wretched  human  cost,  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  London  streets  seen  through  the  most 
refined  and  alien  of  organisations.  He  found  shelter  at 
night  in  the  decaying  house  of  a  shady  legal  practitioner 
in  Greek-street.  There  ho  was  tlie  partner  and  protector 
of  a  poor  little  child,  more  piteous  than  the  Marchioness 
in  the  house  of  Sampson  Brass.  She,  poor  ignorant  waif 
of  ten  ;  he,  strange  dreamy  creature  of  culture,  a  fallen 
leaf  from  the  social  trees  above  her ;  both  forlorn,  and 
weak,  and  hunger-bitten,  they  came  together  from  the 
opposite  poles  of  life.  Having  so  many  practical  ills  to 
fear,  she  feared  also  ghosts,  and  nestleil  to  his  arms 
from  the  desolate  cold  and  the  spectres  of  her  childish 
fancy.  Their  heads  on  a  bundle  of  law-papers,  covered 
only  with  a  cloak  and  such  odds-and-ends  as  they  could 
rout  from  a  lumber  room — what  novelist's  invention  has 
peopled  a  house  at  night  with  a  more  pathetically  in- 
congruous pair  ? 

Better  known  is  that  other  sad  friend  of  his,  the 
"unfortunate"  Ann,  who  saved  his  life  when  his  head 
dropped  swooning  from  her  own  starving  bosom.  Together, 
in  the  memory  of  all  pitiful  souls,  these  two  will  for  ever 
pace  Oxford-street,  the  "  stony-hearted."  But  the  climax 
of  the  book  is,  of  course,  the  dreams,  and  the  strange 
revelations  of  opium  with  which  it  concludes,  both  ulti- 
mately resulting  from  the  effects  of  those  early  privations. 
In  spite  of  De  Qiiincey's  elaborate  and  thoroughly  scientific 
account  of  the  mysterious  workings  of  opium,  it  is  a  memo- 
rable proof  how  inveterate  are  popular  prepossessions  that 
not  one  among  the  vulgar  prejudices  he  combats  is  a  whit 
less  prevalent  and  strongly  held  to-day.  That  opium  has 
the  efTect  of  stupifying  ;  that  it  has  the  very  contrary  effect 
of  making  drunk  ;  that  it  hurries  its  victim  rapidly  to  the 
grave ;  that  it  is  to  some  unknown  extent  and  in  some 
vaguely- conceived  way  more  deadly  than  alcohol — all 
these  things  are  as  much  matters  of  faith  as  ever  they 
were.  If  only  to  establish  the  true  effects  of  the  singular 
drug,  to  clear  it  from  its  fanciful,  and  confine  it  to  its  (juite 
sufficiently  real  evils,  this  book  woidd  be  worth  reading. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  it  is  the  dreams.  The  level 
excellence  of  these  has,  indeed,  been  exaggerated.  There 
is  much  (let  us  grant  it)  which  is  laboured,  much  where 
the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  an  astonishingly  complex 
and  accomplished  technique  is  accumulated  without 
sufficient  warrant  of  underlying  inspiration.    But  for  those 


who  know  how  to  distinguish  and  1  elect  thoie  are  here 
passages  of  such  vaporous  iiublimity  (in  the  true,  t  sense  of 
that  abused  word),  such  ministerial  grandeurs  of  style,  aa 
we  know  not  where  else  to  look  for.  Over  all  the  manifold 
technical  resources  of  style,  the  most  intricate,  and  in  it« 
most  exacting  manifestations  as  applied  to  subject-matter 
the  most  exhausting,  De  (^uincey  possessed  a  mastery 
never  excelled,  and — on  the  whole — scarce  equalled  in  the 
long  range  of  English  prose.  And  here  you  may  find  the 
chosen  treasure-house  of  its  display.  The  mere  architecture 
of  the  sentences  in  some  of  the  chief  passages  is  to  the  literaiy 
student  an  astonishment.  That  well-known  dream  which 
ends  with  the  exclamation  :  "  I  will  sleep  no  more  I  "  is, 
among  many  superlative  examples,  the  superlative  example. 
Such  long  march  of  intermingled  clauses,  all  controlled 
and  marshalled  without  confusion ;  such  gradual  accumu- 
lation and  gathering  of  sound,  agitated,  retarded,  accele- 
rated, and  at  length  hurrying  to  the  climax  as  with  the 
irresistible  impulsion  of  its  own  amassed  weight ;  lastly, 
such  a  close,  such  a  reverberant  and  long-faUing  finalt, 
like  the  breaking  of  many  waters,  all  mark  this  out  as  an 
unparalleled  exhibition  of  virtuosity  in  style.  He  speaks 
(in  the  Spanish  Military  Nun)  of  "  a  mighty  sunset  rolling 
down  like  a  chorus  "  ;  and  that  fine  phrase  might  fitly  de- 
scribe the  grandeurs  of  his  own  sentence- closes.  He  was 
indeed  a  virtuoso  in  prose ;  it  was  his  orchestra,  for  which 
he  composed,  and  over  which  he  was  master  in  all  its 
resources. 


A  Dashing   Little-Englander. 

The  [pane.   By  Cunninghame  Graham.    (T.  Fisher  Unwin  : 
"  The  Overseas  Library,"  No.  I.     28.) 

As  a  contribution  to  impressionistic  literature  this  book 
is  often  satisfying  and  brilliant;  but  if  one  regards  it 
as  an  indication  of  the  abraded  condition  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame Graham's  susceptibilities,  it  is  a  really  pain- 
ful "document."  England  has  settled  permanently  upon 
his  nerves,  to  the  ruin  not  only  of  his  equanimity, 
but  of  his  grammar.  The  first  sentence  in  the  book  is 
a  sad  example  of  the  effect  of  constant  annoyance  upon 
a  man  with  a  genuine  feeling  for  words — a  stylist  in 
fact.  It  must  bo  quoted :  "  None  of  the  following  sketches 
and  stories  have  the  least  connection  with  one  another,  or 
with  each  other."  We  consider  that  such  a  sentence — 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  written  "east  of  Suez,  where  there 
ain't  no  ten  commandments  "  of  syntax — is  distinctly  too 
imconventional  for  this  prim  and  convention-ridden 
country.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Graham  wrote 
it  maliciously,  just  to  show  his  scorn  for  our  British 
manners.  Ah  I  those  manners!  No  matter  what  subject 
he  is  discussing — whether  it  is  the  internal  polity  of 
Paraguay,  or  niggers,  or  the  death  of  William  Morris — Mr. 
Graham  wiU  bring  them  in.  Even  when  inventing  a  new 
Icelandic  saga,  he  will  devote  pages,  whole  pages,  to  the 
vituperation  of  those  manners : 

In  fact  the  man  was  a  survival ,  or  at  the  least  an  instance, 
of  atavism  strongly  developed,  or  would  have  been  so 
styled  in  England  ;  but  in  Iceland  all  such  niceties  were 
not  observed,  and  his  compatriots  merely  called  him  mad, 
being  convinced  of  their  own  sanity,  as  men  who  make 
good  wages,  go  to  church,  observe  the  weather  and  the 
stocks,  read  books  for  pastime,  marry  and  have  large 
families,  pay  such  debts  as  the  law  forces  them  to  pay,  and 
never  think  on  abstract  matters,  always  are  convinced  in 
every  land. 

You  see :  we  are  not  even  to  pay  our  debts  ;  and  as  for 
earning  a  livelihood  or  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  .  .  . 
And  further : 

The  weak  are  the  majority.  The  weak  of  1  rain,  of  body, 
the  knock-kneed  and  flat-fooled,  muddL -minded,  loose- 
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jointed,  ill-put-together,  baboon-faced,  the  white-eye- 
lushed,  blow  of  wit,  the  practicil,  the  uuimaginative,  for- 
getful, seltiah,  dense,  the  stupid,  fatuous,  the  "  candle- 
moulded,"  give  us  our  laws,  impose  their  standard  on  us, 
their  ethics,  their  philosophy,  canon  of  art,  literary  style, 
their  jingling  music,  vapid  plays,  their  dock-tailed  horses, 
coats  with  buttons  in  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  their  hideous 
fashions,  aniline  colours,  their  Leadern,  Leightons,  Logs- 
dails.  .  .  . 

That  "  Logsdails  "  is  the  last  perfecting  touch.  Imagine 
it :  to  the  accident  of  an  initial  letter  the  painter  of  the 
admirable  "Venetian  Courtyard,"  in  this  year's  New 
Gallery,  owes  his  inclusion  in  the  "  SnaekoU's  Saga"  of 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham ! 

If  the  English  do  not  blush  under  Mr.  Graham's  indict- 
ments it  is  probably  because  they  are  "  pug-nosed  " — yes, 
"pug-nosed  brothers  in  the  Lord" — and,  therefore,  in- 
capable of  the  act.  Yet  they  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  They  should  be  thankful  that  they  are  not  Scotch- 
men. Mr.  Graham  is  a  Scotchman,  but  he  has  the  stern 
spirit  ot  a  Roman  father,  and  he  saves  for  his  own  country- 
men the  bitterest,  the  most  savage,  of  all  his  satire  and 
invective. 

The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  "  Overseas  Library,"  with  "  the  actual  life  of 
the  English  outside  England,"  as  the  editorial  preface 
phrases  it.  We  do  not  know.  Not  half  the  book  is  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  ostensible  subject  of  Mr. 
Unwin's  new  series.  Probably  a  hundred  pages  would 
contain  all  that  the  author  has  to  say  about  the  doings  of 
the  abhorred  English  overseas.  Let  us  say  again  that 
those  hundred  pages  are  excellent.  Mr.  Graham  has  been 
a  traveller  for  many  years.  He  has  observed,  if  not 
wisely,  at  least  picturesquely.  He  has  a  fine  natural 
instinct  for  literature,  and  he  writes  as  one  who,  if  he  had 
taken  himself  seriously,  might  have  reached  true  distinction. 
Sketches  like  "  Bristol  Fashion  "  and  "  The  Ipane  "  could 
hardly  be  bettered  for  colour  and  the  quick  movement  of 
life ;  they  have  real  value  ;  they  paint  pictures  on  your 
mind  which  you  cannot  soon  efiace.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
book,  it  is  mere  rhodomontade  and  irresponsibility  and 
crude  thinking ;  for  Mr.  Graham  has  made  a  mistake 
often  made  by  travellers.  To  wander  far  is  not  always 
the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  human  nature, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  conventional  than  the  hatred  of 
conventionality.  It  may  happen  that  the  explorer  of  two 
hemispheres  is  more  narrow-minded  and  priggish  than 
the  common  man  who  has  stayed  at  home,  married,  earned 
good  wages,  and  sat  on  a  coroner's  jury. 


A  Greek  Exponent  of  Culture. 

Longinw  on  the  Sublime.  The  Greek  Text  after  the  Paris 
Manuscript.  With  Introduction,  Translation,  Facsimiles, 
and  Appendices.  By  W.  Ehys  Roberts,  M.A.  (Cam- 
bridge:   University  Press.     9s.) 

This  is  an  admirable  and  scholarly  edition  of  an  author 
somewhat  neglected  during  the  present  century.  It  is 
based  on  the  best  text,  taking  into  account  the  labours  of 
Continental  scholars ;  it  is  furnished  with  an  exhaustive 
yet  succinct  introduction,  dealing  wi-th  the  disputed  points 
in  regard  to  the  treatise ;  and  with  excellent  appendices, 
furnishing  exact  aid  to  the  student  concerning  the  text, 
the  peculiarities  of  vocabulary,  the  authors  mentioned  by 
Longinus,  and  the  bibliography  of  the  work.  AU  this 
was  needed,  for  (as  Mr.  Roberts  reminds  us)  it  is  sixty 
years  since  the  last  English  edition  of  this  celebrated  book. 
Finally,  Mr.  Roberts  provides  a  very  careful  and  good 
translation,  printed  in  parallel  pages  with  the  Greek  text. 
This  is  an  arrangement  we  should  like  to  see  extended  to 
other  classical  works;  and  altogether  we  have  here  the 
edition  of  Longinus  which  every  student  will  wish  to  see 
on  his  shelves. 


The  book  constitutes  in  effect  a  critical  and  to  some 
extent  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
by  a  cultivated  Greek  of  rather  uncertain  date.  Since  it 
is  not  on  the  Sublime,  and  probably  not  by  Longinus,  it 
has  naturally  been  called  Longinus  on  the  Sublime.  "Would 
you  desire  a  better  reason  ? "  as  Falstaif  says.  It  has 
long  been  ascribed  to  Cassius  Longinus,  the  famous  Greek 
rhetorician  of  the  third  century  a.d.,  who  became  minister 
to  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmj'ra,  and  encouraged  that 
learned  and  spirited  queen  to  resist  the  Emperor  Aurelian. 
Aurelian  did  not  approve  of  the  doctrinaire  in  politics — 
such  as  Mr.  John  Morley ;  and  somewhat  over-emphasised 
his  views  by  hanging  Longinus.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
elevated  end,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Longinus 
did  not  write  the  treatise  On  Jilevation.  It  is  a  pity, 
because  there  would  have  been  a  touch  of  the  Squeersian 
method  about  Aurelian's  sentence.  The  work  was  pro- 
bably written  about  the  first  century  by  an  unknown 
Greek  rhetorician.  As  for  the  title,  it  does  not  signify  the 
sublime  in  our  present  English  sense.  "On  the  Grand 
Style  "  would  be  a  nearer  rendering,  using  the  phrase  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  sense  to  mean  the  elevated  and  dignified 
style  in  literature. 

It  is  an  interesting  book,  for  all  the  touch  of  obvious- 
ness which  it  sometimes  has,  inevitably,  to  modern  eyes. 
Here  you  may  perceive  what  a  Matthew  Arnold  of  the 
early  empire  was  like  ;  substituting  Greek  letters  for 
English,  and  Roman  for  French.  A  fervent  disciple  of 
culture,  in  his  quest  of  the  grand  style  he  ranges  over  the 
whole  field  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  even  gets 
in  an  allusion  to  Moses.  He  actually  quotes,  as  an 
example  of  grandeur,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  :  "God 
said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light :  Let  there  be 
land,  and  there  was  land."  Not  quite  accurate,  as  though 
he  were  generalising  from  memory,  but  a  surprising 
example  of  liberal  taste  in  the  old  critic.  Macaulay  fell 
foul  of  him  for  praising  a  passage  of  Plato,  "  as  full  of 
conceit  as  an  ode  of  Cowley."  De  Ouincey  abused  him 
for  his  "  frosty  raptures  "  over  the  vast  strides  of  Neptune 
in  Homer,  and  asked  how  they  were  superior  to  Jack's 
seven-league  boots.  But  De  Quincey  was  in  his  most 
frisky  abomination  of  slangy  humour,  and  one  knows  not 
whether  to  think  it  a  serious  view  of  Longinus.  An  "  old 
critical  posture-master,"  he  calls  him;  and  there  is  some 
truth  in  it.  Longinus  (he  must  keep  the  name,  for  want 
of  another)  is  apt  to  be  "  frosty  "  in  his  set  outbursts  of 
eulogy,  and  to  be  thinking  of  his  own  eloquence  while  he 
affects  to  praise  another.  One  feels  him  often  childish 
from  the  advanced  standpoint  of  modern  criticism.  The 
"  grand  "  passages  he  admires  at  times  seem  a  trifle 
obvious  to  our  taste.  And  he  shrinks  with  timid  dislike 
from  a  boldly  poetical  passage  in  yEsohylus,  whore,  on 
the  apparition  of  Dionysus — 

Frenzy-struck  is  the  hall,  bacchant  the  roofs. 
The  daring  metaphor  is  too  much  for  him  ;  but  the  modern 
— and  English — poet  wiU  admire  its  fine  energy  of  imagi- 
nation. As  if  the  quaking  of  the  walls,  the  quivering  of 
the  roofs,  might  not  with  perfect  imaginative  keeping  be 
compared  to  Bacchic  possession  !  He  is  superficial,  he  has 
no  philosophic  insight.  And  he  writes  confoundedly  diffi- 
cult Greek,  which  only  a  profound  or  brilliant  author  has  a 
privilege  to  do.  But  he  is  a  mine  of  interesting  quotation, 
he  has  a  high-minded  view,  he  is  right  at  the  root ;  and 
his  general  criticism  is  eminently  sensible,  sometimes 
strikingly  just.  Not  illuminative,  but  just — that  is  the 
word  for  his  criticism  in  its  best  flashes.  Take  the  passage, 
for  instance,  where  he  condemns  an  over-rhythmical  style, 
because  it  expresses  not  the  emotion  of  the  words  but  of 
the  rhythm.  He  means  a  set  of  rhythm,  and  he  is  right. 
But  he  should  rather  have  said  that  such  rhythm  is 
meaningless,  and,  in  truth,  conveys  no  emotion  at  all.  The 
point  is,  that  he  knew  the  function  of  rhythm  was  to 
express  emotion — which  few  modern  critics  know.  A  very 
interesting  book  in  an  edition  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 
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A  Burns  Page, 

The  Memorial  Catalogue  of  the  Burns  Ejchibition 
Glasgow.     428.) 

In  the  summer  of  1896,  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  were  given  up 
to  an  exhibition  of  portraits,  pictures, 
manuscripts,  books,  and  relics  connected 
with  Eobert  Burns.  The  undertaking 
was  managed  with  peculiar  success,  and 
such  a  complete  collection  of  objects  of 
interest  was  shown  as,  perhaps,  had 
never  before  been  brought  together  in 
connexion  with  any  man  of  mark,  and 
may  never  be  excelled  in  the  future.  A 
memento  of  this  occasion  is  now  obtain- 
able in  the  form  of  an  exhaustive 
catalogue,  illustrated  very  fully  by 
reproductions  of  certain  of  the  more 
interesting  exhibits.  From  these  we 
reproduce  a  few  portraits. 

The  beautiful    head  of    the    poet  is 
from  a  drawing  by  Archibald  Skirving, 
a  skilled  portrait   artist   in   chalk    and 
crayons.     The  original  is  in  red  crayon, 
and  is    the    property  of    Sir  Theodore 
Martin.      Nasmyth's   best    portrait    (he 
painted    three   altogether)    is    supposed 
to    be  the   best  of    all,  but    .Skirving's 
is      very      persuasive. 
Nasmyth's      may      be 
consulted   at  any  time 
at  the   National    Por- 
trait      Gallery.       The 
head    is    rounder,    the 
oyes    are    larger     and 
more  intense  ;  perhaps 
it    is    nearer    realism. 
Many    other    portraits 
distinguished  the  exhi- 
bition,    among     them 
one    of     Burns     as    a 
youth,    lent    by    Lord 
liosebery.       On       the 
back   was    an   account 
of  the  picture,  stating 
that    it   had   belonged 
to  a  gentleman  of  New 
York  whose   father,  a 
doctor,     had     received 
it  from  an  old  patient 
called    Mrs.    Cunning- 
ham,   who    was    first 


beth  Hyslop  Bums.  Subseciuently  she  become  Ura, 
Thomson,  of  Crossmyloof.  She  was  bom  in  17UI  and 
lived  until  1873.  As  she  was  but  four  when  her  father 
died  she  had  but  little  to  tell  of  him  at  first  hand.     Below 


these,  from   a 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  BURNS. 


burns'    ELDEST  SON,  ROBERT. 


cousin  to  Mary 
Campbell  — 
"Highland 
ilary."  The  pic- 
ture had  been 
painted  for  Mary 
Campbell,  and 
after  her  death  it 
passed  to  her 
cousin  :  about  a 
portrait  so  much 
romance  may 
play ! 

Below  the  Bums 
is  a  water-colour 
drawing  of  old 
Mrs.  Burns,  the 
poet's  mother, 
and,  beside  it,  a 
photograph  of 
her  grand-daugh- 
ter, and  Burns' 
daughter,     Eliza- 


riches  are  mani- 
fold :  and  the 
care  and  taste 
that  have  been 
expended  by  the 
publishers  upon 
it  are  another 
proof  of  the 
place  which 
Bums  holds  in 
his  native 
land.  To  possess 
it  is  to  be  at 
once  curiously 
in  touch  with 
the  poet  and 
his  friends  and 
neighbours.  In- 
deed, no  careful 
biography  could 
so  vividly  bring 
the  life  of  Bums 
before  the  mind. 


photograph,  is  Robert  Bums,  the  poet's 
eldest  son,  in  whose  head,  curiously 
enough,  it  is  more  easy  to  trace  a  like- 
ness to  Scott  than  to  Bums.  I^astly, 
we  give  a  portrait  of  Isabella  Bums, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Begg,  the  poefs 
youngest  daughter.  'This  picture  is 
from  a  painting  by  Robert  Taylor,  and 
was  lent  by  Mr.  Robert  Bums  Begg,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  poet. 

For  these  portraits,  and  also  the  other 
relics  shown  in  the  Royal  Glasgow  In- 
stitute (ialleries,  the  Committee  had  to 
thank  the  piety  of  collectors  and  private 
individuals,  most  of  whom  dwell,  as  the 
owners  of  such  things  should,  in  Scot- 
land. The  need  for  such  piety  cannot, 
of  course,  be  too  forcibly  insisted  upon, 
especially  nowadays,  when  the  enterprise 
of  Americans  is  so  keen  and  astute.  The 
number  of  articles  of  priceless  value 
which  cross  the  Atlantic  every  year  is 
enormous.  At  every  sale  of  literary 
curiosities  which  may  be  held,  in  any 
part  of  this  country,  American  collectors 
have  their  representa- 
tives, who  are,  pro- 
bably, better  furnished 
with  money  or  with 
generosity  than  their 
English  rivals.  We 
have  already  said 
something  of  the  need 
for  patriotism  in  such 
matters ;  which  is  con- 
tinually being]  illus- 
trated by  news  of 
America's  wealth  and 
our  increasing  po- 
verty in  early  Shake- 
speares.  No  such 
exhibition  as  this  of 
Burns  relics  will  be 
possible  soon,  unless 
we  strive  to  keep  our 
treasures  at  home. 

We  have,  of  course, 
only  dipped  into  thia 
Bums  catalogue.    Its 


burns'   DAUGHTER  BUZABETH, 


BURNS'  DAUOnrZK  ISABELLA. 
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War  in  the  Dir'st  Degree. 

Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne,   1812-1813.     (Heinemaim. 
6s.) 

This  is  a  book  which  one  lays  down  with  fatigue — the 
fatigue  that  is  honourable  to  the  writer.  We  revolve  the 
tra:feclies  of  the  flight  from  Moscow  with  a  sense  of  having 
lai'l  in  material  for  thought  in  unarrived  moments  when 
the  imagination  is  aglow. 

This  Bourgogne  was  a  Volite  sergeant  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  In  1812  he  was  in  Portugal,  engaged  against  the 
English.  One  day  they  received  orders  to  march  for 
KuBua,  and  six  months  later  Bourgogne  heard  the  historic 


SERGEANT  BOTJEGOGNE. 

shout,  "  Moscow  !  Moscow  !  "  We  are  with  him  in  all  his 
duties  in  the  deserted  burning  city.  We  know  how  his 
company  fared  ;  what  preposterous  comforts  and  treasures 
they  amassed,  running  through  flaming  and  falling  streets. 
The  miserable  convicts  who  fired  the  city  are  shot  against 
walls.  A  Jew,  tearing  his  beard  to  see  his  synagogue  in 
flames,  is  seized  by  Bourgogne  for  a  guide.  All  his 
valuables,  he  says,  were  in  the  synagogue  :  "  Have  they 
anything  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  "  They  loot  an  Italian  con- 
fectioner's shop  and  are  cut  off  by  flames  ;  then,  sheltering 
frt)m  rain  and  fire,  they  pass  the  time  in  making  jam- 
fritters.  In  their  quarters  the  non-commissioned  officers 
lie  "  like  pashas  on  ermine,  sable,  lion,  and  bear  skins, 
smoking  costly  tobacco  in  magnificent  pipes  "  ;  they  have 
champagnes,  preserved  fruits,  and  silver  ingots. 

Then  the  flight,  and  its  crescendo  of  horror.     Even  two 
days  after  leaving  Moscow  the  scene  was  grotesque  : 

The  next  day  (the  30th)  the  road  had  become  very 
heavy,  and  many  carts  laden  with  booty  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  along.  Several  were  damaged,  and 
others  were  lightened  by  throwing  away  useless  jiarts  of 
the  load.  I  was  that  day  in  the  cear-^uard,  and  could 
see  from  the  extreme  roar  of  the  column  the  beginning  of 
the  frightful  disorder  that  followed.  The  road  was  heaped 
with  valuable  things — pictures,  candlesticks,  and  quantities 
of  books.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  was  picking  up 
volumes,  which  I  glanced  through,  and  then  threw  down 
again,  to  be  taken  up  by  others,  who  in  their  turn  left 
them  on  the  road — books  such  as  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques 
Eousseau,  and  Buffon's  Natural  History,  bound  in  red 
morocco  and  gold. 

Surely  War's  ironies  have  seldom  produced  a  stranger 
picture  than  this  —  Napoleon's  horde  flinging  down  the 
literature  of  their  country  which  the  studious  Muscovites 
had  bound  in  morocco  and  gold. 


One  might  ponder  on  the  way  in  which  the  soldier  and 
the  natural  man  played  on  each  other  in  this  unparalleled 
walk  through  the  snow.  On  a  certain  night  some  hundreds 
of  meir  were  burned  to  death  in  a  bam,  and  their  comrades 
robbed  their  bodies  and,  warming  themselves,  said,  "What 
a  beautiful  fire ! "  Yet  the  next  night  a  hundred^  and 
fifty  dragoons  stood  all  night  round  the  Prince  Emile 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  pressing  tightly  against  each  other  to 
protect  him  (he  was  not  twenty  years  old)  from  the  fiendish 
north  wind.  In  the  morning  three-quarters  of  these  men 
were  frozen  dead,  along  with  ten  thousand  others  who  had 
sunk  in  the  snow  during  the  night.  Hunger  and  honour 
contended  all  through  the  hellish  drama. 

At  Smolensk  we  have  a  lurid  scene  in  a  church  where 
Bourgogne,  nigh  dead  with  cold  and  hunger,  finds  his  own 
company  singing,  mad  drunk  ;  some  clown  playing  on  the 
organ  amid  volumes  of  smoke  ;  the  churchyard  heaped 
with  dead  bodies  for  which  no  graves  could  be  scooped  in 
the  frozen  soil ;  and  the  door  blocked  with  corpses  over 
which  new-comers  walked  as  over  logs,  without  a  glance 
at  their  feet. 

Once  Bourgogne  fell  by  the  way,  and  begged  an  old 
grenadier  to  help  him.  "I  have  not  got  any,"  he  said, 
raising  two  stumps  to  show  that  his  hands  were  cut  off. 
Fortunately,  he  found  a  friend,  one  Picart,  an  old  mous- 
tache, a  good  fellow  with  an  unquenchable  humour,  and 
for  three  days  these  two  dodged  hunger  and  the  Cossacks 
through  leagues  of  forest.  Picart  adored  the  Emperor. 
Yet  he  would  break  out : 

He  is  a  regular  fool  of  a  conscript  to  have  waited  so 
long  in  Moscow.  A  fortnight  was  long  enough  to  eat  and 
drink  evtrything  we  found  there ;  but  to  stay  there  thirty- 
four  days  just  waiting  for  winter  to  come  on  !  I  call  that 
folly.  If  he  were  here,  I  coidd  tell  him  to  his  face  that 
isn't  the  way  to  lead  men.  Good  God  !  the  dances  he  has 
led  me  the  last  sixteen  years.  We  suffered  enough  in 
Egypt — in  the  Syrian  deserts  ;  but  that's  nothing  com- 
pared with  these  deserts  of  snow. 

When  the  two  struck  the  mournful  columns,  they  were 
able  to  watch  the  Emperor  go  by.  He  was  followed  by 
seven  or  eight  hundred  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  "  walking  in  order  and  perfect  silence,  and  carry- 
ing the  eagles  of  their  different  regiments,  which  so  often 
had  led  them  to  victory.  This  was  all  that  remained  of 
60,000  men."  After  them  came  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
which  the  two  wanderers  belonged.  Picart  wept,  and 
struck  the  ground  with  his  musket,  saying :  "I  don't 
know  mon  pays,  if  I  am  awake  or  dreaming.  It  breaks 
my  heart  to  see  our  Emperor  on  foot,  his  baton  in  his 
hand.  He,  so  great,  who  made  us  all  so  proud  of  him  !  " 
It  is  a  picture  that  we  know. 

Sergeant  Bourgogne  Uved  through  it  all,  had  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  settled  down  to  be — 
a  draper !  It  was  an  inspiration  to  give  Alphonse 
Chigot's  sketch  of  Bourgogne  after  he  had  left  the  Army 
—Bourgogne  in  a  tall  hat  and  curly  hair,  the  boulevard 
figure  of  an  old  soldier,  kindly,  courteous  ("  wouldn't  hurt 
a  fly  "),  ready  for  a  newspaper  and  a  glass  of  wine.  And 
all  that  behind  him :  the  fires  of  Moscow,  the  snow,  the 
wolves,  the  obscene  hunger,  the  league-long  litter  of  dead 
men  glad  to  be  dead.  The  portrait  we  reproduce  shows 
us  Bourgogne  the  soldier,  with  the  cares  of  command  on 
his  set  face. 

Bourgogne  died  in  his  bed,  well  tended,  in  1867,  and 
his  book  lives  as  a  soldier's  record  of  war  at  its  worst. 


I  LOVE  the  great  despisers  because  they  are  the  great  adorers, 
they  are  arrows  of  longing  for  the  other  shore. 

I  do  not  want  many  honours  nor  great  treasures  ;  that  in- 
Hameth  the  milt.  But  one  sleepeth  badly  without  a  good  name 
and  a  small  treasure. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche :  "  Thus  Spake  Zarathiistra  " 
(New  Edition). 
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Other  New  Books. 


The  Art  of  Dinino. 


By  a.  Haywaed. 


A  new  edition  of  an  urbane  and  entertaining  book. 
The  matter  therein  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Quarterly  in 
18.$5-6,  and  was  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  1852.  Hay- 
ward,  it  seems,  played  the  part  of  guide-post,  pointing 
tlie  way,  but  not  taking  it;  for  he  wrote:  "The  fact  is, 
I  got  up  that  article  just  as  I  would  get  up  a  speech  from 
a  brief,  and  I  would  not  eat  half  the  things  mentioned  in 
it  if  they  paid  me  for  it."  Of  good  stories  there  are 
many  in  the  book.  This,  for  instance,  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington: 

The  Diike  once  requested  the  connoisseur  whom  the 
author  uf  Tancreil  X^vias  "  the  finest  judge  iu  Europe"  to 
provide  hiui  a  chef.  Felix,  whom  the  late  Lord  Seaford 
was  reliictHutly  about  to  part  with  ou  ecouomical  ground-", 
was  recommended  and  received.  Some  mouths  afterwards 
his  patron  was  dining  with  Lord  Seaford,  and  before  tli« 
first  cjurse  was  half  over  he  observed:  "So  I  fiud  you 
have  got  the  Duke's  cook  to  dress  your  dinner."  "I 
have  got  Felix,"  replied  Lord  R.,  "  but  he  is  no  longer  the 
Duke's  cook.  The  poor  fellow  came  to  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  begged  me  to  take  him  back  again,  at 
reduced  wages  or  no  wages  at  all,  for  he  was  determined 
not  to  remain  at  Apsley  House.  '  Has  the  Duke  })een 
finding  fault  ?  '  said  I.  '  Oh,  no,  my  lord  ;  I  would  stay 
if  he  had  :  he  is  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  of  masters  ; 
but  I  serve  him  a  dinner  that  would  make  Ude  or 
Francatelli  burst  with  envy,  and  he  says  nothing ;  I  go 
out  and  leave  him  to  dine  on  a  dinner  badly  dressed  by 
the  cookmaid,  and  he  says  nothing.  Dat  hurt  my  feebngs, 
my  lord.'  " 

Mr.  Charles  Sayle  has  revised  the  little  manual,  and  added 
notes,  recent  menus,  and  some  coUege  graces.  A  very 
agreeable  work.     (Murray.     5s.) 


The  Queen's  Sebvice. 


By  Hoeace  Wyndham. 


This  book  embodies  the  experiences  of  a  private  soldier 
in  a  British  infantry  regiment  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is 
a  really  excellent  budget  of  information  about  Army  life 
in  all  its  aspects.  We  have  chapters  entitled  "  Eoute- 
.Marching  and  Field  Days,"  "Sunday  in  Barracks,"  "On 
Escort  Duty,"  "A  Military  Court  Martial,"  "A  Voyage 
in  a  Troopship,"  "  Soldiering  in  Gibraltar,"  "  A  Military 
Funeral,"  "  Married  Life  in  the  Army,"  besides  many 
others  equally  to  the  point.  The  book  is  not  one  on 
which  we  can  dwell  at  length,  but  the  following  story, 
which  was  related  to  the  author  by  the  convivial  sergeant 
who  enlisted  him  at  St.  George's  Barracks,  is  so  amusing 
and  racy  of  the  army  that  we  quote  it : 

One  afternoon  in  December  two  young  men  came 
sheepishly  into  the  barrack-square.  That  they  were 
regular  country  bumpldus  was  patent  at  a  glance.  A 
smart  Sergeant  of  Hussars,  spotting  them  as  likely  subjects 
for  that  branch  of  Her  Majesty's  Service  which  he  him- 
fcelf  adorned,  hastened  up,  and  accosted  them. 

"  Well,  my  lads  !  You'd  like  to  join  the  Army,  I  dare- 
say. How  would  you  like  to  come  into  my  regiment, 
wear  a  smart  uniform,  carry  a  sword,  and  have  a  fine 
horse  to  lide  ?     Come,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  proime,  wouldn't  it,  Bill  ?  "  eagerly 
exclaimed  the  first  yokel.     "  Us'll  come,  mister  " 

"  That's  right,  my  men  !  Come  along  and  have  a  drink 
with  me." 

Just  at  that  moment  up  came  Recruiting-sergeant 
number  two,  a  Gunner,  who  also  had  his  eye  on  the  men, 
and  likewise  on  his  recruitieg  fee. 

"  Hie,  yiiu  men  !  "  he  broke  in,  "  what's  that  chap  there 
been  sayin'  to  yer  ?  He's  been  a-kiddin'  you,  'e  'as  I 
You're  fond  of  'osses,  I  dessay  ?  Well,  then,  just  you 
come  along  with  me,  and  you'll  'ave  two  'osses  each  to 
ride,  and  when  you're  tired  of  riding,  why,  you  can  sit 
on  the  gun-carriage.     What  do  you  think  of  that,  now  ?  " 

"  Orl  roight.  Sergeant.  That'll  suit  us,  won't  it, 
BUI  ?  " 


"Ay,  that  it  will !  "  replied  his  companion,  apparently 
dazzled  by  thi-  thought  of  the  stud  of  horses  wniting  for 
him,  and  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  gold-braided  jacket 
like  the  B<!rgeant's.  At  this  point  my  friend.  Sergeant 
Oibson,  arrived  ou  the  scene,  and,  quickly  divininK  the 
circumstances,  exclaimed,  "  Come,  my  flue  fellows ! 
Don't  you  believe  a  word  of  what  these  two  chap*  b»v« 
been  a- tolling  you !  You  take  my  advice,  nov,  and  just 
let  me  send  you  into  my  cor]>s.  I've  got  two  vicaucie*  in 
the  regiment,  one  for  Sergeant-major,  and  one  for  Uuartar- 
master.  You  can  toss  up,  between  you,  which  you'll 
have :  " 

"I  got  them  two  blokes,"  said  old  Oibson,  with  a 
ohnokle.  "They're  in  India  now.  They've  been  six 
years  in  the  regiment,  and  they're  both  privates  still." 

We  can  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Wyndham's  book — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  dedicated,  "  by  pormiiision,  to 
Eudyard  Kipling,  the  friend  of  soldiers" — to  all  who 
take  a  personal  or  patriotic  interest  in  the  army.  (Heine- 
mann.     Ss.  6d.) 


Beyhtnoth's  Phayer. 


By  0.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 


Dean  Stubbs  combines  the  pietist,  the  archroologist,  and 
the  humorist  in  this  genial  little  book.  He  is  not  a  poet 
exactly,  but  he  has  a  pretty  rhyming  faculty  and  cheery 
sentiments.  We  quote  one  of  the  more  niiscliievotis 
poems,  "  Memorabile  !  "  : 

And  did  you  once  find  Browning  plain  ? 

And  did  he  really  seem  quite  clear  ? 
And  did  you  read  the  book  again  ? 

How  strange  it  seems  and  queer ! 

And  you  were  living  before  that, 

And  you  are  living  after, 
"  Red-night-cap  Country,"  think  of  that ; 

It  almost  moves  my  laughter. 

I  read  it  once,  or  was  it  ? — No  ! 

"  Sordello,"  that  was  it,  no  doubt : 
The  "  History  of  a  Soul,"  you  know. 

Six  thousand  Uues,  or  thereabout. 

But  thoughts  I  picked  up  as  I  read  it. 
And  one,  indeed,  should  be  confess't 

If  Guelph  you  put  in  Ghibbelin's  stead,  it 

Well,  I  forget  the  rest. 

Dean  Stubbs  afterwards  atones  for  this   by   a   reverent 
sonnet  on  Browning.     (Unwin.     Is.  6d.) 


Famous  Ladies  of  the 
Enqush   Court. 


By  Mrs.  Aubrey  Eicharoson. 


Mrs.  Eichardson  has  written  a  book  which  will  be 
enjoyed  by  ladies  to  whom  Miss  Strickland's  works  appeal, 
or  are  no  longer  accessible.  She  aims  at  something  more 
than  compilation  :  it  has  been  her  aim  to  make  allowances 
for  "  the  jealousies  of  memoir- writers  and  diary-keepers." 
Hence,  in  her  account  of  Penelope,  Lady  Eich,  Mrs. 
Eichardson  says : 

Her  life-story  has  been  often  told,  though  never  with 
completeness.  In  The  Dictionary  of  Xational  liimjraphy 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  gives  a  highly  detailed  and  exhaustively 
referenced  accoimt  of  her  career;  hut  no  touch  of  sjm- 
patby,  no  attempt  to  imderstand  the  nature  of  a  seuritive 
woman,  placed  iu  a  difficult  position,  disturbs  the  sereuity 
of  his  lofty  condemnation  of  her  frailties. 

It  i.s  possible,  however,  that  Mrs.  Eichardson  misunder- 
stands the  scope  of  the  Dictionary ;  neither  condemnation 
nor  forgiveness  has  any  importance  in  its  pages  compared 
with  facts.  Mrs.  Eichardson's  sketches  are  twelve  in  all, 
and  include  the  Lady  Mary  Sidney ;  Lucy,  Countess  of 
Carlisle ;  Anne,  Countess  of  Sunderland  ;  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ;  and  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox.  An  inter- 
esting book.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  but  vary 
greatly  in  the  merit  of  their  printing.    (Hutchinson.    10s.) 
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Local  G'.vsRXMENr. 


By  W.  Blake  Odgebs. 


This  book  is  "  an  attempt  to  sketch  our  existing  system 
of  Local  Government,  to  state  in  popular  language  the 
net  result  of  the  combination  of  recent  legislation  with  the 
former  law."  It  is  the  substance  of  six  lectures  delivered 
in  Middle  Temple  Hall,  and  is  modelled  on  Mr.  Mackenzie 
D.  Chalmers's  book  on  the  same  subject  in  the  "English 
Citizen  "  series.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
works,  due  to  time.  Mr.  Chalmers  pleaded  for  reform  ; 
Mr.  Odgers  gives  thanks  for  the  reforms  secured  by  the 
Local  Government  Acts  of  1888  and  1894.  Yet  Time  is 
again  the  victor,  for  Mr.  Odgers's  book  was  in  print 
before  Mr.  Balfour  brought  in  the  London  Government 
Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  hence  this  measure  does 
not  receive  notice  in  its  pages.  With  this  disadvantage, 
it  remains  a  very  clear  and  orderly  exposition  of  a  difficult 
subject.     (Macmillan.) 

The  Statesman's  Yeae  Book,   1899. 

Dr.  Scott  Keltic,  the  editor  of  this  excellent  handbook, 
again  has  compiled  a  valuable  and  interesting  volume  of 
information.  The  year  1898  was  a  busy  one,  including  as 
it  did  the  Soudan  Campaign,  the  American-Spanish  War, 
and  the  division  of  China,  but  these  g^eat  events  are  care- 
fully accounted  for  in  these  pages.  The  new  maps  are 
two  of  Africa,  showing  telegraph  and  political  divisions, 
and  existing  and  projected  railways ;  Newfoundland, 
illustrating  the  French  shore  question  ;  and  Hong  Kong 
and  adjacent  territories.  The  present  is  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  issue.     (Macmillan.) 


Notes  on  Colour. 


By  W.  Clifton. 


This  is  a  book  of  a  new  kind :  a  manual  of  drawing 
both  practical  and  jocular.  For  Mr.  Clifton,  who  is 
Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution  at 
Woolwich,  is  also  a  humorist.  This  is  one  of  his  land- 
scape niles  : 

First  came  the  sky,  then  came  the  Earth, 
Earth  to  herbage  then  gave  birth  ; 
Man  was  born  to  sorrow  and  sin, 
He  was  made  last,  so  put  him  last  in. 

And  we  find  also  this  piece  of  concentrated  wisdom : 

It  was  so  of  old,  it  is  so  now. 

May  be  till  crack  of  doom  ; 
Roots  must  toil  beneath  the  soil 

That  flowers  above  may  bloom. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Clifton's  work  is  to  show  that  the 
laws  which  regulate  monochrome  can  in  most  cases  be 
applied  to  colour  when  painting.     (Grant  Eichards.     28.) 


A  Gem  of  Orthodoxy. 


By  S.  L.  Marsden. 


The  title  of  this  book  is  a  joke.  It  is  the  only  one,  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  repeated  on  every  other  page. 
The  author's  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  central  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  creed  are  immoral  and  absurd.  So  the  book 
opens  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as  it  was  rather 
loosely  stated  by  "  a  popular  evangelical  missionary  "  in 
1874.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Marsden  waited  in  painful 
silence  for  a  solution  that  should  satisfy  his  moral  sense  ; 
then  he  set  himself  finally  to  demolish  the  theological 
editloe  of  nineteen  centuries.  To  quote  from  Gibbons  {sic), 
Mo'theiui,  Milner,  and  others  all  that  has  been  written  of 
simony,  temporal  ambition,  and  unscrupulous  intrigue, 
omitting  all  allusion  to  virtue,  civilisation,  and  saintship, 
then  indignantly  to  ask,  Shall  these  be  your  prophets  ? — 
this  is  Mr.  Marsden's  simple  method  of  preparing  the  way 
for  an  examination  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  When 
lie  comes  down  into  the  arena  of  Biblical  criticism,  Mr. 
Marsden's  equipment  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he 
builds  up  an  elaborate — and  truly  an  original — argument 
against  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  out  of  the  rarity 
of  initial  capitals  in  his  Greek  Testament.     (Unwin.) 


Fiction. 

The  Confounding  of  Camelia.     By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
(William  Heinemann.     6s.) 

The  author  of  this  novel  is  one  of  those  skilled  persons 
who  (in  the  phrase  of  Meredith,  to  whom  she  owes  some- 
thing) can  keep 

The  topic  over  intellectual  deeps 

In  buoyancy  afloat. 

Gifted  with  wit,  and  an  intellect  exceptionally  agile,  she  is 
not  afraid  to  handle  a  theme  wliich  is  among  the  tritest  in 
fiction.  Camelia  Paton  toyed  with  two  men,  of  whom  she 
loved  one.  She  made  the  other  propose  to  her,  accepted 
him,  and  then  threw  him  over — only  to  find  that  the  right 
man,  disgusted,  would  have  none  of  her.  It  is  possible 
that  Miss  Sedgwick  does  not  know  how  often  that  par- 
ticular story  has  been  told.  But  we  know — or,  rather,  we 
have  an  idea — it  must  run  to  hundreds  of  times  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  can  congratulate  her  the  more  weightily  upon  her 
success.  The  Confounding  of  Camelia  is  indeed  good,  and 
more  than  good ;  it  is  fresh,  delicately  original,  and  finely 
observed.  All  which  goes  to  prove  that  subject  is  little 
and  treatment  much.  Camelia  is  such  a  heroine  as  many 
novelists  dream  of  but  few  can  draw.  She  has  wealth  and 
beauty,  and  she  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  London  society  ; 
and  the  reader  wiU  believe  it.  She  had  faults,  and  none 
knew  them  better  than  Mr.  Perior,  her  mentor,  and  the 
man  whom  she  really  did  love  : 

Ethical  worth  had  corns  to  be  everything  to  him. 
Camelia  simply  did  not  see  it.  He  himself  had  armed 
her  with  that  scientific  impartiality  before  which  he  feU. 
himself  rather  helpless,  before  which  good  and  bad  resolved 
themselves  into  very  evasive  elements.  She  told  him  that 
her  science  was  more  logical  than  his,  it  had  ma'le  her 
charitable  to  the  whole  world,  herself  included,  whereas  he 
was  hard  on  the  world  and  hard  on  himself.  His  very 
kindness  lacked  grace,  while  her  unkindness  wore  a  flower- 
like colour.  He  wai  sorry  for  people,  not  fond  of  them — 
but  Camelia  was  neither  fond  nor  sorry.  They  were 
shadows  woven  into  the  web  of  her  experience,  her  busi- 
ness was  to  make  that  experience  pleasant,  to  see  it  beauti- 
fully. It  was  this  love  of  beauty — beauty  in  the  pagan 
sense — that  baffled  him  in  her.  She  had  put  appreciation 
and  an  exquisite  good  taste  in  the  place  of  morality.  Life 
to  her  was  a  game,  to  him  a  tragic,  insistent  conundrum. 
Thesp,  at  least,  were  Perior's  reluctant  conclusions. 

But  Camelia  soon  had  to  alter  her  opinion  that  life  was 
a  game.  She  presumed  too  much  upon  the  persuasive 
power  of  her  personality,  and  for  a  whole  year  the 
cleverest  and  most  alluring  of  women,  the  woman  who 
had  dismissed  Cabinet  Ministers,  sat  apart  in  a  sackcloth 
of  the  soul.     Yet  in  the  end  she  was  not  confounded. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  a  subtle  and  distinguished  imagina- 
tion. Her  style,  on  the  whole,  matches  it ;  but  we  should 
like  to  warn  her  against  the  habit  of  long  sentences.  Some 
of  her  efforts  rival  in  bigness  those  of  the  late  Leon  Cladel, 
who  delighted  in  long  sentences  and  could  accomplish 
them  perfectly.  Miss  Sedgwick  is  sometimes  less  fortu- 
nate. Here  is  an  instance:  "The  love  of  adventure,  of 
prowess,  of  power,  had  shown  itself  in  Charles  Paton  ;  but 
much  had  been  forgiven — even  admired — with  a  sense  of 
breathlessness,  in  a  cloud-compelling  younger  son  (his 
looks  had  been  altogether  supreme),  which,  when  seen 
flaunting  indecorously  in  the  daughter,  was  highly  un- 
popular." 


A  Modern  Mercenary.     By  K.  and  Hesketh  Priohard. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     6s.) 

Ousted  from  the  paternal  acres,  John  Rallywood,  of  the 
Lancashire  Rallywoods,  takes  a  commission  in  the  army 
of  Maiisau,  one  of  that  group  of  small  Teutonic  states 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  with  so  much  advantage  to 
English  fiction,  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.     For  a  long  time 
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]iallywood  serves  on  the  frontier  without  diBtinction  ;  but 
when  trouble  arrives,  when  the  agents  of  Germany  and 
Engbind  and  liussia  foregather  in  the  ante-rooms  of 
Maiisau's  palaces,  when  the  "specials"  of  the  great 
London  dailies  lounge  through  the  stiuares  of  its  beautiful 
capital,  then  is  Rallywood  diBCOvere(l  by  Selpdorf,  the  all- 
observing  chancellor,  and  he  becomes  an  officer  of  the 
royal  guard.  And  what  a  guard  !  80  exclusive,  so  punc- 
tilious, so  proud  is  it,  that  the  Three  Musketeers  them- 
selves might  not  have  Fcorned  to  enter  its  ranks. 

Germany  wishes  to  Germanise  Maiisau  ;  England  wishes 
differently.  England  has  tlie  incomparable  diplomat. 
Major  Counsellor,  but  (iormany  has  the  aspiring  and 
unscrupulous  Count  Sagan,  cousin  of  Gustave,  the  reign- 
ing Grand  Duko.     Treason  is  afoot : 

With  a  sudden  lioarsa  shout  of  triumph  Sagan  fluug  his 
great  arms  about  the  Duke'n  body. 

"By  St.  Anthony,  Gustave,  no  man  shall  stop  our  con- 
versation now  I  " 

The  Duko  made  ro  attempt  to  release  himself  from  the 
roujrh  hug  that  held  him  prisoner.  He  merely  raised  his 
hood  with  one  hand,  so  that  Sagan,  his  coarse  mouth  still 
wide  in  laughter,  could  stare  into  the  counteoauce  not  four 
inches  from  his  own. 

Consternation  and  fury  swept  over  the  Count's  features. 
From  under  the  liood  a  red  challenging  face,  a  big  white 
moustache,  and  8hagrpy-bv:>wed  humorous  eyes  met  his 
fraze.  The  sight  held  him  gajnng.  But  only  for  a  second. 
Then  ho  whipped  out  his  pistol. 

"  An  English  plot,  liy  Heaven  !  " 

But  Eallywood  was  quicker  still.  A  sharj)  knock  on  the 
Count's  wrist  sent  the  bullet  into  the  ceiling. 

And  tliat  was  neither  the  first  time  nor  the  last  that 
Eallywood  risked  his  mercenary's  life.  At  least  onco  he 
had  to  choose  between  his  honour  as  a  soldier  and  the 
welfare  of  the  English  cause ;  and  he  chose,  and  in  the 
end  all  was  well,  and  England  won ;  and  Eallywood 
acquired  not  only  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Valerie 
Selpdorf,  fjut  also  his  hereditary  acres. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prichard  merit  praise  for  this  performance. 
Without  being  either  original  or  distinguished,  their  work 
is  sound  and  good.  They  have  a  true  gift  for  narrative, 
and  their  characterisation  is  more  subtle  and  convincing 
than  one  expects  in  romance  of  this  kind. 


I 


The  Raptn.     By  Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 
(Heiuemann.     68.) 

"Eai'in"  is  applied  here  (we  suppose)  to  Toto.  Toto, 
bosn  in  the  purple,  upon  the  confines  of  old  age — two- 
and-twenty — began  to  have  a  queer  sort  of  feeling  which 
he  could  only  denominate  "money-hate";  or  rather  it 
was  "a  want  to  make  money  and  not  to  spend  it."  At 
this  point  fate  threw  in  his  way  the  last  of  the 
Grisettes.  Her  name  was  Celestin.  She  lived  in  an  attic 
on  three  sous  a  day.  She  wove  her  dreams  of  beauty 
into  eternal  hats,  and  her  eyes  were  of  the  colour  of 
Neapolitan  violets.  Having  advertised  the  world  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Corsica  to  shoot  moufflon,  Toto  dis- 
guises himself  with  seriousness  and  his  baptismal  name, 
Dcsirt',  and  seriously  enters  upon  the  study  of  painting. 
He  soon  wearies  of  the  art,  for  whirli  he  had  no  serious  apti- 
tude, and  before  long  also  of  Celestin.  A  convenient 
pleurisy  presently  relieves  him  of  the  burden.  The  child 
dies,  leaving  behind  her  a  tender  memory  and  a  dejected 
little  bird. 

The  purposeless,  good-natured,  selfish  Toto  moves 
actively  and  ambitiously  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
journalists,  artists,  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  the  intrigues 
and  maiui^uvres  which  attend  the  flotation  of  a  great 
journalistic  enterprise  are  an  effective  background  to  the 
delicate  idyll  of  Celestin.  The  spirit  of  gaiety  shines  upon 
most  of  the  pages.      Here   is   a  characteristic  passage. 


(taillard  is  a  decadent  poet.     He  brought  to  Toto  all  his 

troubles  : 

The  "  Fall  of  the  Damned  "  had  been  furiounly  attacked 
by  a  friend  in  the  coltimuH  of  the  Libre  I'nrulr,  yot  it  was 
far  from  ifourisliing.  He  brought  a  coiiy  dressed  in  a  fawu- 
coloured  wrap})cr,  and  adorned  with  red  devils  tumbling 
head-over-heels,  and  prosuiiialily  into  the  pit. 

"  The  cover,"  said  Gaillard,  "  hasspoile*!  the  sale  agood 
deal.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  influenee  of  a  cover  on  a 
book  ;  devils  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  hut  month. 
It's  all  owing  to  that  exjKMure  of  the  Satonists— «illy 
fools  I — and  of  course  it  is  just  my  luck,  for  I  have  a  little 
brochure  in  proof  called  '  Bon  jour,  Satan.'  Well,  then,  I 
must  change  the  title ;  and  what  does  that  mean  ?  Why, 
re-writing  the  book.  People  are  tuminsr  relifriouf,  it 
seems  ;  that  is  where  art  hits  one.  The  silly  public  takes 
a  whim  into  its  head ;  the  artist  must  meet  it  or  starve.  I 
had  a  meeting  with  Chauvin,  my  publisher,  to-day.  You 
should  have  seen  his  face.  He  declarea  the  market  for 
poetry  is  dead,  and  the  silly  fool  wants  me  to  write  him 
something  manly  and  religious." 

Gaillard,  with  his  greed,  his  boundless  self-conceit,  his 
egoism,  and  his  singular  gift  of  picturesque  impromptu 
fiction,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  characters  in  recent 
fiction. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. ~\ 


The  Awkward  Age. 


By  Henky  J.\mes. 


Mr.  James's  first  story  since  his  much  discussed  Two 
Magics.  The  scene  is  London,  and  the  figures  are  of  not 
quite  the  best  society.  In  the  opening  chapter  Mr. 
Langdon  is  described  as  having  "  at  all  events  conclusively 
doubled  the  Cape  of  the  years— he  would  never  again  see 
fifty-five  :  to  the  warning  light  of  that  bleak  headland  he 
presented  a  back  sufficiently  conscious."  A  book  of 
singular,  mellow  urbanity.     (Heinemann.     68.) 


Akne  Maulevereb. 


By  Mrs.  Manninoton  Cajtyn. 


Mrs.  Caffyn  is  "  Iota,"  author  of  A  Yellow  Aster.  In 
this  story  we  have  another  of  her  searching  studies  of  the 
nature  of  a  not  too  happy  young  woman.  Anne  has 
emotional  adventures  with  men  throughout  the  book,  but 
we  leave  her  a  melancholy  celibate,  whispering  to  herself : 

A  short  life  in  the  saddle.  Lord, 
Not  long  life  by  the  lire  ! 


Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamsox. 


(Mothuen.     68.) 

The  Newspaper  Girl. 

A  very  bright,  original  story  of  Lucille  Chandler's 
experience  as  a  journalist.  Lucille  Chandler  is  a 
millionaire,  but  exchanges  personalities,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  humbler  friend,  and  her  adventures  in  her  assumed 
name  and  characters  are  the  materials  of  the  noveL 
(Pearson.     6s.) 


Probable  Tales. 


Edited  by  W.  Stebbiko. 


The  "editorship"  is  obviously  assumed.  There  are 
twenty  stories,  professedly  by  as  many  narrators.  These 
are  of  a  fantastic  and  satirical  nature,  the  first  being  con- 
cerned with  Dampfbootlos  Land,  where  it  is  enacted  by 
law  that  everybody  may  unsay  anything  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  words  have  been  spoken.  There  is 
another  place  where  everyone  works  for  someone  else, 
another  where  marriage  is  obsolete,  and  a  fourth  where 
feudal  institutions  survive.     (Longmans.     4s.  6d.) 
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The  Mandate. 

A  close  study  of  seamy  life  in  London  by  a  writer  who 
is  taking  a  sure  place  among  the  realists.  The  relations 
of  husband,  wife,  and  the  "  tertium  quid,"  as  Mr.  Kipling 
calls  him,  form  the  subject-matter,  the  "tertium  quid 
being  the  central  character.  Incidentally  the  curtain  is 
raised  on  shady  finance  and  those  that  thrive  by  it.  A 
grim  but  interesting  work.     (Lane.     6s.) 


By  Mrs.  Darent  Harrison. 

The  scene  is  Paris  and  Stattheim,  among  artists  and 
musicifjns.  Melville  was  an  artist  and  Madge  a  musician  ; 
and  theirs  were  the  master  passions.  In  the  end  they 
understood  each  other  and  lived  happily,  but  there  had 
been  difficulties  on  the  way.  Art  society  in  Paris  is 
described  with  some  minuteness.     (Unwin.     63.) 


A  Strange  Executor. 


By  Bennett  Coll. 


A  Trip  to  Paradoxia. 


By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


<'  And  Other  Humours  of  the  Hour,  being  Contemporary 
Pictures  of  Social  Facts  and  Political  Fiction."  The  hour 
is  not  always  an  exact  description,  for  in  one  of  the  stories 
a  poet  is  satirised  for  his  use  of  the  phrase  "  too  utterly 
utter."  "How  I  became  Prime  Minister,"  "Lord  Bos- 
cobel's  Garter,"  "How  I  became  Bishop  of  Barum"— 
these  are  some  of  the  other  titles  of  this  sprightly  work,  by 
a  well  known  literary  sharpshooter.     (Greening.     6s.) 


Tandea. 


By  Andrew  Quantock. 


A  bustling  story  of  mining-camp  villainies  and  mining- 
camp  loves  in  a  land  of  sand-storms,  tarantulas,  and 
mangrove  swamps :  a  land  that  "  grills  aM  day  under  the 
Tropic  of  the  He-Goat,"  and  "  stews  all  night  in  the  juice 
of  its  millionaires."     (Pearson.     3s.  6d.) 


Extract  from  letter  of  a  dying  man  in  the  Bush :  "  If 
you  are  still  hard  up  for  something  to  do,  with  a  touch  of 
excitement  to  flavour  it,  take  my  name  and  go  back  home. 
If  you  think  seriously  of  this,  let  me  give  you  a  word  of 
caution.  Beware  of  a  man  called  John  Nambury."  Then 
the  story  begins,  and  behold  John  Nambury  and  excite- 
ments.    (Pearson.     6s.) 

The  Mystery  of  the  Medea.      By  Alexander  Vaughan. 

A  story  of  murder.  The  case  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
Detective  Endicott,  who  writes  subsequently  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department :  "  Sir, — Having 
been  entrusted  by  you  with  the  task  of  finding  out  the 
author  of  the  murder  in  the  Cumberland  Hotel,  I  now 

beg  to  make  my  report.     I "  but  it  would  be  unfair 

to  continue.     Detective   Endicott's   report    "surprises   by 
itself."     (Pearson.     3s.  6d.) 


Hands  in  the  Darkness.  By  Arnold  Golsworthy.        ^  Dream  of  Fame. 


The  sensational  can  no  further  go  than  in  this  novel. 
A  doctor  who  has  attended  an  inquest  on  a  man  in 
the  morning,  at  midnight  sees  that  man  scramble  out  of 
his  grave  vowing  vengeance  on  his  murderers.  The 
supposed  murdered  man  communicates  the  fact  of  his 
resurrection  to  his  daughter — who  had  been  the  only 
mourner  at  the  burial — by  telepathy !  And  then  revert- 
ing to  his  murderers,  he  hints  at  certain  hidden  treasure. 
All  this  in  the  first  chapter.     (Pearson.     38.  6d.) 


By  Jean  Delaire. 

The  dreamer  is  Giuseppa,  and  the  story  tells  how  her 
genius  flickered  out  amid  the  petty  cares  of  married  life, 
and  left  only — a  wonderful  picture  of  the  Eesurrection. 
The  fate  of  this  picture  is  an  important  part  of  this  well- 
conceived  story,  the  end  of  which  is  as  ironical  as  the 
earlier  portions  are  pathetic.     (John  Long.     33.  6d.) 


Faith. 


By  J.  Henry  Harris. 


Fortune's  my  Foe. 


By  John  Bloundelle-Burton. 


A  distinctly  readable  novel  of  eighteenth  century  life, 
showing  how  Beau  Bufton  attempted  to  win  Ariadne 
Thome  and  her  hundred  guineas,  and  how  he  was  dis- 
comfited by  Sir  Geoflrey  Barry  in  sword-play  and  in  love. 
The  London  of  the  period  is  deftly  sketched  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  story  ends  amid  the  cannon  smoke  of 
Quiberon.     (Pearson.     6s.) 

The  Scheming  of  Agatha  Kenrick.     By  E.  F.  Eldridge. 

One  of  the  characters  describes  Agatha  as  "  a  flirt  and 
a  freethinker,  a  woman  who  hides  her  history."  She  is, 
in  fact,  an  embittered  adventuress,  who,  to  revenge  herself 
on  the  man  she  has  vainly  loved,  plans  for  him  a  marriage 
which  she  calculates  will  result  in  his  unhappiness. 
(Sonnenschein.     63.) 


A  Cornish  story  dealing  with  struggles  of  faith  and 
doubt  in  a  Methodist  family.  Faith  is  the  subject  and  also 
the  heroine.  The  hero  comes  up  to  London,  and  writes  to 
Faith:  "  The  people  here  have  their  emotions  and  every- 
thing under  control,  and  the  services  appear  to  me  quite 
dead.  ...  I  thought  if  Brother  Andra  was  only  here  and 
to  shout  '  Hallelujah !  Praise  His  holy  Name ! '  everyone 
would  be  electrified  and  shocked.  I  do  believe  ho  would 
be  turned  out."  Commercial  morality  in  London  and 
simple  faith  in  Cornwall  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
story.     (Service  &  Paton.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Knight  of  King's  Guard. 


By  Ewax  Martin. 


Calumnies. 


By  E.  M.  Davy. 


A  novel  of  young  married  life,  showing  how  a  young 
husband  mismanaged  his  relations  with  a  woman,  how 
calumnies  arose,  and  how  all  ended  happily.  The 
match  -  making  mother  of  the  heroine  is  well-drawn. 
(Pearson.     6s.) 

The  Passion  of  Eosamund  Keith.    By  M.  J.  Pritchard. 

A  blend  of  love  and  adventure.  The  story  begins  in 
England,  and  passes  to  an  attack  by  robbers  on  the 
Turkish  frontier,  the  imprisonment  of  Eosamund  in  a 
monastery,  and  an  overwhelming  flood.  The  end  is,  how- 
ever, happy,  for  Paul,  after  dragging  Eosamund  from  the 
waste  of  waters,  "  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  mouth." 
(Hutchinson.     63.) 


"  I  was  born  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  of  Caernarvon,  at  the  stead  of  King's  Dene,  near 
Torre  Abbey,  where  I  was  baptized  on  Candlemas  Day,  in 
the  year  of  the  Saviour,  1327."  These  are  the  opening 
words  of  this  novel,  and,  together  with  the  title,  they 
indicate  the  character  of  this  readable  story.  (Pear- 
son.    6s.) 

The  Waters  of  Caney  Fork.  By  Opie  Eead. 

A  romance  of  Tennessee,  and  stirring  at  that,  by  a 
writer  with  a  growing  reputation  in  America  for  good 
fiction.  His  way  here  is  yet  to  make;  but  this  story 
should  help  sensibly.     (Innes.     6s.) 

King  or  Knave  :  "Which  Wins  ?     Ed.  by  W.  H.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  professes  to  edit  ' '  the  second  of  the  manu- 
scripts found  in  Pierre  Fourcade's  strong-box."  The 
result  is  "  an  old  tale  of  Huguenot  days,"  with  the  motto : 
"  Everyone  carries  his  destiny  in  his  own  bosom.  .  .  . 
Fate  is  but  the  deepest  current  of  one's  nature."  (Gay 
&  Bird.     68.) 
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The  Last  of  the  Irish  Bards. 

"The  Baku  of  Tiiomond,"  who  died  in  Limerick  on 
April  19,  was  an  Irish  peasant  poet  with  a  distinctive  touch 
of  genius.  In  the  cabins  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  where  the 
works  of  the  poets  of  what  is  called  "  the  Celtic  revival " 
are  absolutely  unknown,  and,  if  known,  the  mysticism 
which  is  their  chief  characteristic  would  only  bewilder  and 
repel,  as  something  entirely  foreign  to  the  modes  of  mind 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  humble  occupants,  the  Bard's 
war-ballads,  legendary  poems,  and  songs  on  the  joys,  the 
griefs,  the  ideals,  the  superstitions  of  the  country  folk 
are  sung  and  recited,  stirring  the  blood  and  making  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers  beat  faster,  like  the  inspiriting  blast 
of  a  trumpet.  Michael  Hogan — who  may,  in  truth,  be 
described  as  the  last  of  the  Irish  bards — was  bom  in  very 
humble  circumstances.  His  father  earned  a  precarious 
wago  as  a  carpenter  and  wheelwright ;  and  he  himself 
was  taken  from  school  at  the  age  of  ten — his  sole  educa- 
tional equipment  being,  as  he  once  told  me,  the  ability  to 
write  indifferently  and  spell  badly — to  work  as  a  labourer 
in  a  Limerick  flour  mill.  Twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
given  to  this  rough  and  uncongenial  labour  ;  but  his 
poetic  imagination  and  his  natural  talent  for  verse,  of 
which  he  gave  early  indications  by  lampooning  some  of 
his  fellow  -  workers  in  the  mill,  were  kept  alive  and 
nourished  by  the  varied  course  of  reading,  chiefly  poetical 
and  historical,  to  which  he  devoted  the  evenings  after  his 
day's  hard  toil. 

In  1 880  Hogan  collected  all  the  songs  and  ballads  he 
had  written  for  the  Dublin  journals,  or  published  locally 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  they  were  issued  in  a  substantial 
volume,  entitled  Lays  and  Legends  of  Thomond,  by  Messrs. 
Gill  &  Son,  Dublin.  It  is  by  this  book  that  the  Bard  of 
Thomond  will  be  best  remembered.  He  also  published 
during  the  seventies  a  series  of  powerfid  and  caustic 
satires  of  Limerick  personages  and  manners,  called  Shawn- 
a-Scoob.  The  Irish  people  have  always  been  extremely 
susceptible  to  satire — this,  indeed,  was  the  secret  of  the 
enormous  power  and  influence  exercised  by  tlie  ancient 
bards — and  for  ten  years  the  very  name  of  Shawn-a-Scoob 
inspired  the  good  citizens  of  Limerick  with  fear  and 
trembling.  These  works  show  that  Hogan  was  a  typical 
bard ;  that  he  possessed  all  the  literary  qualities  of  his 
ancient  prototypes — their  pride  and  insolence,  their  exalted 
notions  of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  their  office,  their 
rhetorical  passion,  their  extravagant  imagery,  their  vigour 
of  description — which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sagas  of  the 
Irish  bards.    In  one  of  his  poems  he  writes  : 

Here's  to  the  Bards !  the  brave  old  Bards !  who  kindled 

the  martial  fire 
In  Chief  and  Prince  with  the  eloquence  and  magic  of  harp 

and  lyre ; 
When  the  soul  of  the  proud,  like  a  lightuing-oloud,  flamed 

up  at  the  thrill  of  Song, 
And  leapt  to  the  fight,  with  a  fierce  delight,  to  avenge  an 
unmanly  wrong ; 

When  with  godlike  might 
Worth,  fame,  and  right 
Wore  defended  by  steel-uerved  men — 
O  God  of  the  Free  ! 
It  was  grand  to  see 
The  pomp  of  our  country  then  ! 


Here  ia  another  patMge  charocteriatic   of  hia  powen, 

fr  jm  "  A  Life  Picture  "  : 

I  aui  Bard  to  none  but  the  God  above 

'Who  Hent  nie  the  gift  of  Houg 
From  His  augol-chotr,  and  taught  me  to  love 

The  right,  and  to  hate  the  wrong  ! 
I  sing  no  tinsell'd  autocrat's  praiae, 

I  crouch  at  no  lordling's  knee  ; 
Not  birth  nor  blood,  but  the  True  and  Good, 

And  the  Loving,  are  themes  for  me  ! 

At  times  his  outlook  on  life  waa  jaundiced  and  gloomy. 
He  continues : 

But  scarce  as  the  Just,  are  the  True  and  Good, 

And  the  Loving  on  earth  are  few. 
And  the  hemlock  grows  where  the  sweet  wild  rose 

That  was  planted  by  God's  hand,  grew  1 
Heaven  wastes  its  glory  in  endless  floods — 

Earth  blossoms  in  every  part — 
While  the  serpent  breeds  and  the  nettle  buds 

In  the  gloom  of  the  human  heart  I 

As  a  specimen  of  the  wild  and  whirling  wonis  of  his 
battle-pieces,  and  their  breathless  life  and  action,  the 
following  passages  are  typical : 

The  wild  battle-blast  of  the  trumpet  has  sounded, 
And  swift  to  the  onset  the  giant  hosts  bounded  ; 
The  fleld  flamed  and  roared  with  the  torrent  of  arms 
Like  a  huge  forest  swung  by  the  madness  of  storms. 
Have  you  seen,  at  Ardmore,  the  white  billows  advancing, 
When  the  sea  to  the  tune  of  the  whirlwind  is  daucing  'f 
And  the  wave-giants,  rising  and  roaring  together, 
With  their  awful  war-songs,  charging  mad  on  each  other  ^ 

Thus  raged  the  dread  fight  in  tumultous  disorder, 
And  the  sounding  plain  trembled  from  centre  to  border. 
Spears  whistled  and  rattled  in  deadly  collision. 
To  the  hearts  of  the  combatants  seeking  admission ; 
Souls  of  heroes,  forsaking  the  temples  that  shrined  them. 
Flew  out  thro'  red  rents  from  the  clay  that  confined  them ; 
Shields  leap'd  from  the  axes,  in  many  a  splinter 
Like  wither'd  leaves  tost  from  the  dark  groves  of  winter ; 
And  towering  heads  sunk,  with  the  helmets  that  bound 

them. 
While  their  reeking  brains  smok'd  on  the  weapons  that 

found  them. 

But  the  Bard  had  softer  moods,  as  his  many  love  songs 
testify.    In  his  "  Colleen  Dhu  "  he  sings  : 

My  life  was  as  a  simless  thing, 

A  dead  leaf  on  a  witliering  tree, 
Till  you,  like  heaven's  dawn  of  Spring, 

With  leaves  and  blossom  came  to  me. 
My  heart  was  as  a  lonely  well. 

That  song  or  sunshine  never  knew, 
Until  your  beauty's  radiance  fell 

Into  its  depths,  my  Colleen  Dhu  ! 

I  wish  I  were  a  moimtain-fay. 

And  you  a  little  honey-cup, 
I'd  range  the  summer  fields  all  day 

To  find  you  out,  and  drink  you  up  ! 
Your  soul  within  my  soul,  we'd  live 

The  long  years  of  creation  thro'. 
And  Heaven  above  could  only  give 

An  equal  joy,  my  Colleen  Dhu  ! 

Hogan  had  an  extravagant  and  almost  childlike  pride  in 
his  title  of  "  Bard  of  Thomond,"  and  he  loved  to  show 
himself  to  the  people  of  Limerick  in  the  ancient  garb  of 
the  office,  often  with  a  very  ludicrous  effect.  Personally, 
he  was  a  low-sized  and  thick-set  man,  with  a  homely,  florid 
face  —  unmistakably  Irish  in  its  cast  and  expression — 
fringed  by  an  unkempt  red  beard.  One  of  the  earliest 
things  I  can  remember  was  a  procession  of  the  trades  of 
Limerick,  with  bands  and  banners,  on  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  mayor.  In  the  centre  of  a  triumphal  car  sat  the 
Bard  of  Thomond — a  comic  figure — clad  in  a  long  white 
robe,  and  on  his  head  a  tinsel  crown,  leaning  in  a  reflective 
attitude  over  a  harp,  with  a  young  lady  in  green  and  gold, 
typical  of  Erin,  by  his  side  ;  whUe  on  another  car,  which 
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followed  immediately  behind,  copies  of  the  Bard's 
"  Inauguration  Ode  "  were  being  worked  off  on  a  printing 
press,  and  distributed  to  the  people.  In  another  procession 
I  remember  seeing  him  in  the  character  of  Neptune,  seated 
in  a  fishing  boat,  wearing  a  green  robe,  and  a  trident  in 
his  hand.  In  after  years  I  got  to  know  him  intimately. 
He  was  a  most  entertaining  companion.  His  literary 
information  was  wide ;  he  knew  all  the  legends,  traditions, 
and  superstitions  of  Clare  and  Limerick,  which  ho  had 
picked  up  first  hand  from  the  peasantry  of  those  counties. 
He  was  very  shrewd  in  his  estimate  of  men  and  things, 
and  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  He  delighted  in  reciting 
his  ballads.  His  voice  was  low  and  hoarse ;  but  he  had 
splendid  declamatory  gifts,  and  he  would  work  himself 
into  a  frenzy  of  passion  when  describing  the  crash  of  the 
contending  clans  in  his  rhetorical  battle-pieces. 

In  1889,  when  the  Bard  was  in  very  indigent  circum- 
stances, the  Corporation  of  Limerick  appointed  him  to  a 
sinecure  office,  called  the  "Eangership  of  the  Shannon's 
Banks,"  at  a  salary  of  a  pound  per  week.  At  one  time 
some  of  the  councillors  who  had  felt  the  sting  of  his  satire 
insisted  that  he  shoidd  be  called  upon  to  send  in  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  river.  His  report  was 
as  follows :  "  The  banks  are  in  good  condition,  but  the 
ceiling  woidd  be  the  better  for  an  occasional  application  of 
whitewash."  The  reference  to  the  ceiling  mystified  one  of 
the  city  fathers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
when  the  Clerk  explained  it  meant  "  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,"  he  indignantly  declared  that  he  did  not  come 
there  to  be  humbugged.  The  Corporation  never  again 
asked  the  Bard  to  do  anything  for  his  pound  a  week. 

M.  M. 


Epitaph  on  a  Cat. 

After    Joachim    du    Bellay. 

By  Dean  CARRiNOTOif. 

Like  I  can  no  longer  live, 

Magny.     If  you  bid  me  give 

Cause  of  my  despairing  pain — 

Of  no  losses  I  complain. 

Rings,  or  money,  or  of  purse. 

What  then  ?     Oh,  'tis  something  worse  !— 

Three  days  since  did  death  destroy 

My  chief  treasure,  love  and  joy. 

What  ?     The  thought  fresh  grief  doth  wake 

'Tis  as  though  my  heart  would  break. 

So  to  write  or  speak  I  dread — 

Belaud,  my  grey  cat,  is  dead  ! — 

Belaud,  who  may  well  be  said 

Fairest  work  by  nature  made 

'Mong  the  total  race  of  cats ; 

Belaud,  lethal  fee  of  rats  ; 

Belaud,  with  such  charms  as  nigh 

Earned  him  immortality. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  me  say 

Belaud  was  not  wholly  grey, 

As  cats  which  in  France  are  bom. 

But  like  those  which  Eome  ad(5m. 

Silvery  grey,  and  softer  far 

Than  or  silk  or  satin  are. 

Small  his  head  and  teeth — his  eyes 

Shot  no  glance  which  terrifies. 

But  whose  pupils,  greenish-blue. 

Somewhat  imitate  the  hue 

Which  through  rain  the  varied  bow 

'Thwart  the  heavenly  arch  doth  throw 

Head  to  match,  his  size  appears, 

Slim  his  neck  and  short  his  ears, 

And  beneath  his  ebon  nose 

Mouth  like  small  lion  shows  ; 


And  around  his  mouth  there  grew 
A  small  beard  of  silvery  hue 
Nature  there  had  seemed  to  place 
•To  defend  his  pretty  face. 
Small  his  paws,  his  legs  were  trim  ; 
Soft  his  throat  was,  and  his  tail — 
Long  as  those  which  monkeys  trail — 
Barred  its  length  with  many  a  band, 
The  fair  work  of  Nature's  hand. 
Such  Belaud — dear  animal ! — 
Who  from  head  to  foot  was  all 
Of  such  beauty  that  I  ween 
Like  of  him  was  never  seen. 

Greater  woe  was  ne'er  conceived. 
Loss  that  cannot  be  retrieved. 
My  sad  heart  is  wrung — I  wis 
That  e'en  Death,  although  she  is 
Like  a  bear  for  cruelty. 
Yet,  had  she  ta'en  pains  to  see 
Such  a  cat — how  fierce  soe'er — 
She  had  felt  obliged  to  spare. 
And  my  sad  life  would  not  now 
Hatred  still  to  live  avow. 
But  stern  Death  did  not  survey 
AU  the  pretty  tricks  and  play 
Of  my  Belaud,  nor  the  grace 
Of  his  every  movement  trace  : 
How  he  deftly  scratched  or  leapt. 
How  he  turned  about  or  crept ; 
Or  a  mouse  caught,  and  awhile 
Let  it  go — but  then  with  guile 
Quickly  caught  again,  and  so 
Oft  would  take,  oft  let  it  go. 
Often  with  his  dainty  paw 
Would  he  gently  stroke  his  jaw 
Or  the  rogue  would  slily  sit 
On  my  bed,  or  seize  a  bit 
I  was  eating,  yet  he  ne'er 
Would  offend  or  roughly  tear 
But  amused  attention  claims 
By  a  thousand  tricks  and  games. 

Oh,  good  Lord  !  what  pleasant  fun 

'Twas  to  watch  my  Belaud  run 

Swiftly  for  a  ball  of  thread. 

Or  when  chose  his  merry  head 

After  his  own  tail  to  race 

Round  and  round  in  wheeling  chase 

Like  a  garter  fasten  it 

Round  his  legs  as  he  did  sit. 

And  so  solemn  looked,  as  he 

Might  a  Sorbonne  doctor  be  ; 

Or  at  times,  a  pretty  sight. 

He  would  make  pretence  to  fight, 

But  soon  as  again  caressed 

All  feigned  anger  he  repressed. 

Belaud's  sport  no  malice  hid. 

Belaud  never  mischief  did. 

Nor  worse  crime  than  but  to  seize 

And  bear  off  a  scrap  of  cheese. 

Or  a  linnet  eat  whose  song 

Vexed  him — this  no  doubt  was  wrong. 

But  we  men,  Magny,  are  not 
Perfect  in  all  points  I  wot. 
Belaud  went  not  night  and  day. 
As  some  cats  do,  after  prey 
And  for  naught  but  eating  care — 
His  expenditure  was  spare. 
Small  his  appetite,  and  he 
Took  his  diet  frugally. 
Belaud  was  my  favourite  ; 
Belaud  my  companion  quite  ; 
In  my  room,  at  bed  and  board 
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Closer  friendship  did  afford 
Than  by  any  dog  ia  lent. 
He  by  night  ne'er  howling  went, 
Like  those  dreadful  cats  who  wake 
Sleepers  and  niglit  hideous  make 
Oh,  my  little  Belaud,  would 
To  heaven  I  had  wit  so  good 
And  a  style  of  such  high  worth 
As  to  blaze  thy  merits  forth, 
Then  Belaud,  I  swear  and  vow, 
That  in  verse  as  fine  as  thou 
You  should  live  on  earth  while  cats 
Wage  unceasing  war  with  rats. 


Thlnj^s  Seen. 

The  Conjurer. 

It  was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  sands  were  alive  with  the 
sun  and  busy  with  a  chattering  crowd,  and  covered  with 
all  manner  of  stalls  and  enclianting  matters  that  threw  the 
oddest  shadows.  I  made  first  of  all  for  the  sea,  that  I 
had  not  seen  for  a  whole  year,  and  there  I  helped  some 
fishermen  to  haul  a  net.  I  think  tliose  fishermen  must 
have  cast  their  nets  only  for  little  boys,  who  felt  vastly  big 
as  they  skinned  their  hands  on  the  lines,  for  they  drew  the 
most  improbable  grounds,  and  never,  that  I  saw,  caught  any- 
thing but  a  few  dabs  (that  were  thrown  into  shallow  pools 
for  the  admiration  of  bare-legged  little  girls),  a  red  walk- 
ing gurnard  or  so,  and  indeterminate  masses  of  strange- 
smelling  jellyfish.  Then  I  bought  jumbles  and  parkins  at 
a  stall,  which  was  kept  by  a  brown  old  woman  in  a  great 
red  shawl.  Have  you  never  eaten  jumbles  and  parkins? 
They  are  somehow  new  and  aromatic,  wild  and  yet  urbane, 
exotic,  yet  English  ;  they  are  the  Eossettis  of  biscuit-life. 
And  then  I  came  to  the  Conjurer. 

The  Conjurer  was  going  to  tie  someone  iip  in  a  perfectly 
inextricable  fashion,  and  then  to  untie  him  with  a  magic 
word.  He  was  a  fascinating  person,  with  bold,  swarthy 
features  and  a  mop  of  the  blackest  hair.  I  thought  him 
like  a  Eed  Indian.  I  never  should  have  looked  at  him  if 
I  meant  he  should  not  choose  me.  Indeed,  I  gazed  at  him 
very  hard,  and  his  imperious  forefinger  drew  me  to  the 
sun-warmed  centre  of  his  magic  circle,  where  I  stood  as 
bold  as  a  lion  in  the  pride  of  my  emancipation  and  my 
new  summer  clothes. 

The  Conjurer  tied  me  up  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  All 
eyes  were  upon  us,  and  the  nurses  ceased  from  chatting. 
I  forget  the  exact  sequence  of  the  performance ;  but  I 
remember  that  a  heavy  man  in  shabby  grey — he  was,  I 
think,  a  photographer — whose  face  was  very  dull,  very 
red,    and   very  miserable,    and   wlio   plainly  was   nearly 

unconscious  with  drink,  mumbled  out  that  I  was  a  " 

confederate."  The  Conjurer  very  sharply  ordered  him  off, 
and  he  retired  behind  a  nursemaid,  and  swayed  there 
dismally.  I  suppose  he  was  jealous  of  the  Conjurer's 
crowd.  When  the  magic  word  was  uttered,  and  my 
shackles  fell  off  me,  the  Conjurer  went  round  with  his  hat, 
and  the  crowd  melted  away^ — all  but  the  red-faced  man, 
who  stood  dismally  swaying  in  the  sunlight.  He  observed 
the  melting  of  the  crowd  with  glassy  eyes,  and  felt, 
perhaps,  that  here,  after  all,  was  a  fellow.  He  produced, 
with  his  clumsy,  swollen  fingers,  two  pennies  and  three 
farthings,  and  made  a  step  towards  the  Conjurer,  who  had 
thrown  down  his  hat  and  was  drinking  out  of  a  bottle. 

"Here,  I  did'n'  mean  any  'fence  when  I  int'rup'  ye," 
he  said,  holding  out  the  coins.  The  Conjurer  looked  up, 
pocketed  the  coppers,  and  cried:  "Be  off,  Wilkins,  and 
put  yer  head  under  the  tap  !  "  and  returned  to  packing  up 
his  traps.  The  red-faced  man  wandered  off  aimlessly 
along  the  sands.  I  could  not  reason  it  out,  but  I  felt  that 
the  Conjurer  was  not  so  nice  as  I  had  thought,  and  that 
the  dull,  red-faced  man  was  somehow  pathetic. 


Inequality. 

FliOMlK,  the  pug,  was  growing  so  obese  and  langorous 
from  want  of  exercise,  gastronomic  indulgence,  and  the 
sultry  air  of  drawing-rooms,  that  Miss  Bradley  liad  been 
obliged  to  hire  the  bath-chair  man  to  take  her  for  a 
constitutional  eacli  morning,  since  the  maids  (who  had  no 
heart)  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  back  garden  did  not 
provide  a  sufficiently  spacious  promenade.  She  had  just 
seen  her  darling  off,  and  turned  in  her  loneliness  to  the 
morning  paper.  "  What,  more  open  spaces  !  "  she 
commented  with  indignation.  "This  County  Council  is 
becoming  quite  a  scourge !  What  can  the  people  want 
with  open  spaces  ?  Haven't  they  their  homep  ?  With  all 
this  pampering  and  potting  of  '  the  people '  [acrimonious 
emphasis]  the  upper  classes  will  soon  be  unable  to  afford 
the  bare  necessities  of  life!  " 

A  maid  broke  in  upon  her  reflection.  "If  you  please, 
Miss,  the  man  has  just  left  Flossie's  mixture,  and 
he  is  glad  you  are  sending  her  into  the  Park ;  he  thinks 
she  ought  to  have  an  airing  at  least  twice  a  day." 

"  Thank  you,  Ellen.  Tell  him  I  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  it ;   and  ask  him  to  send  in  liis  bill." 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  newspapers  is  evidenceil 
by  the  number  of  critics  at  the  Press  view  of  the  Koyal 
Academy — a  constantly  increasing  crowd.  On  Wednesday 
the  rooms,  which  ten  years  ago  were  sparsely  inhabited, 
seemed  almost  thronged.  The  increase  is  due,  not  to  the 
large  addition  to  the  London  Press  only,  but  to  the  addi- 
tional importance  attached  to  the  London  exhibitions  by 
papers  published  in  the  provinces.  Not  all  the  attenders 
are  writers  of  articles,  yet  they  are  critics  all  the  same, 
and  very  influential  ones — Mr.  Bumand,  for  example.  The 
editors  of  leading  magazines  and  reviews,  which  may  or 
may  not  publish  somebody  else's  articles  on  the  trend  of 
the  year's  art,  are  known  by  their  lightheartedness  on 
these  occasions.  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said  to  a  neigh- 
bour at  the  Academy  bancjuet  that  the  feast  was  spread  in 
vain  for  him,  for  under  his  plate  all  the  time  were  the 
rules  for  a  speech.  The  critic  who  really  has  to  criticise 
is  in  the  same  plight ;  and  nobody  can  be  astonished  if 
Mr.  Humphry  Ward  has  an  anxious  eye  and  Mr.  Walter 
Armstrong  takes  off  his  hat.  All  the  same,  the  most 
responsible  of  critics  has  a  feeling  of  pleasurable  expecta- 
tion in  coming  face  to  face  with  the  art  of  the  year. 
There  is  always  certain  to  be  something  to  admire,  and 
even  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  something  to  discover. 
The  diversity  of  taste  among  these  experts  is  at  least  as 
great  as  it  is  among  outsiders.  The  strangest  pictures 
attract  groups  of  admirers.  One  man  produces  a  foot-rule 
and  takes  measurements ;  another  dictates  a  homily  to  a 
shorthand  writer.     A  third  of  the  critics  are  women. 


Lord  Brownlow  has  said  exactly  the  right  thing  to  the 
agitators  about  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's.  Deans,  it 
seems,  must  be  irascible  if  they  are  crossed.  "  How 
much  have  you  subscribed  ?  "  is  Dean  Gregory's  irrelevant 
query  to  the  people  who  object  to  see  anybody's  money 
spent  in  defacing  a  national  building.  But  Lord  Brownlow 
haa  the  peacemaker's  reward  when  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  "  the  deep  interest  now  taken  by  all  sections 
of  the  public  will  tend  to  render  easier  the  task  of  bringing 
the  decorations  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion."  There  was 
no  need  that  the  exchange  of  opinions  on  either  side  should 
have  sunk  below  that  level. 


The  book  of  the  Browning  Letters  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  gifts  made  of  late  years  to  our  literature  and  to 
our  life.    Marriage  as  an  institution  has  been  under  some 
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sharp  censures  of  late,  and  it  had  in  that  volume  for  the 
most  pessimistic  of  readers  its  sure  defence.  That  a  book 
performing  so  great  a  service  should  be  attacked  as  a 
thing  sent  forth  by  its  editor  for  "notoriety"  or  for 
"  gain "  is  just  a  part  of  that  unfitness  of  things  which 
human  history  constantly  presents.  Mrs.  Browning's 
brother  in  Jamaica  has  written  a  letter  of  protest  against 
the  action  of  his  nephew  in  taking  the  world  into  the 
confidence  of  his  parents,  and  he  has  written  it  in  the 
interests  of  "  good  taste  "  !  That  letter  we  reproduce 
elsewhere.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Browning,  he  says,  is 
cruelly  maligned.  "He  had  loved  her  from  childhood" 
and  he  "  lost  her."  That  is  the  common  lot  of  parents, 
after  all ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Moulton-Barrett  appears  to  be  the 
inheritor  of  what  can  only  be  described  as  his  father's 
madness  in  treating  his  daughters  as  chattels  at  his  own 
sole  disposal. 

The  secrecy  of  Mr.  Browning's  engagement  with  Miss 
Barrett  is  put  forward  as  the  offence.  Mr.  Moulton- 
Barrett  "  ventures  to  say  that  few  fathers  would  take  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  had  so  acted."  But  why  did  he  so 
act?  Both  he  and  Miss  Barrett  loathed  concealment. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  her  father  had  shown  himself  the 
violent  opponent  of  another  daughter's  marriage  with  a 
man  he  did  "  know."  Miss  Barrett  was  present  at  a  scene 
which  suggested  to  her  that  her  father  would  not  stop 
short  of  personal  violence  were  her  own  engagement 
known;  and,  as  all  know,  her  father  showed  his  "love" 
for  her  after  her  marriage  by  never  opening  the  letters  she 
addressed  to  him.  To  write  as  Mr.  Moulton-Barrett  has 
done  is  to  write  in  bad  faith,  or  with  a  prejudice  which 
blinds  the  eyes  to  the  salient  facts  of  the  situation.  And 
there  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  the  conduct  of  his  father, 
as  the  opponent  of  his  sister's  marriage,  may  be  canvassed 
more  severely  than  has  yet  been  hinted  at  in  print.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  sordid  details ;  but  if  need  were, 
something  could  and  should  be  said  in  explanation  of 
conduct  which  not  even  a  false  idea  of  filial  piety  should 
have  led  Mr.  Moulton-Barrett  to  defend. 


The  weather  on  Tuesday  was  not  the  cricketer's,  and 
when  eleven  of  the  Artists'  Cricket  Club  was  counted 
that  morning  at  Richmond  some  five  defaulters  had  to  be 
named.  Mr.  Tuke,  the  painter  of  seas,  was  among  the 
expected  ones  whom  April  showers  of  rain  deterred.  The 
ranks  of  the  Artists'  opponents  were  equally  thinned.  In 
the  scratch  game  which  was  played  Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler 
made  the  biggest  score ;  Mr.  La  Thangue  bowled  effectively ; 
and  as  wicket-keeper  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood  had  the  praise  of 
the  bystanders,  who  included  Mr.  Melton  Fisher. 


A  GREAT  company  was  launched  last  week,  with  Scottish 
directors  in  a  dominant  majority.  The  prospectus  was 
sent  to  the  London  Press  as  an  advertisement,  but  the 
instruction  was  given  that  the  list  of  papers  was  not  to 
include  the  names  of  the  two  dailies  which  have  sent  forth 
Sunday  issues.  That,  of  course,  is  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  rather  defensive  and  apologetic  paragraphs  appear- 
ing in  the  Baily  Telegraph,  claiming  as  its  fellow- 
offenders,  if  offence  is  the  word,  the  Baily  Chronicle,  on 
account  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  Lloyd\  Weekly  News^ 
and  the  Glohe,  on  account  of  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  People , 


The  race  for  news  among  the  correspondents  of  papers 
is  made  in  general  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  But  not 
always.  Nobody  gains  very  much  by  the  publication  of 
the  names  of  persons  guilty  of  indiscretions  almost  instantly 
repented,  and  the  indiscreet  persons  suffer  irremediably. 
A  lady  lately  disappeared  from  her  home,  to  which  she 
has  since  returned.  The  situation  was  entirely  private, 
and  with  the  reconciliation  following  the  estrangement 
the  matter  would  have  ended.    But  meanwhile,  however,  the 


paragraphist  had  perpetuated  it.  Every  difficulty  could  be 
surmounted  but  that  of  a  publicity  which  is  surely  as 
uncalled-for  by  public  policy  as  it  is  cruel  to  both  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  in  its  consequences. 


Correspondence. 

E.  A.  Poe,  Mr.  Lang,  and  Father  Tabb. 

Sir, — As  I  am  the  only  one  living  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Lang  measures  with  Edgar  Poe,  in  his  recent  quatrain, 
may  I  say  how  entirely  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that 
what  he  calls  nonsense  is  really  good  criticism  ? 

To  prove  this,  I  send  you  my  epigram,  published  some 
years  ago  in  Harper' i  : 

Poe's  Critics. 

A  certain  tyrant,  to  disgrace 
The  more  a  rebel's  resting-place. 
Compelled  his  people,  every  one, 
To  hurl,  in  passing  there,  a  stone  ; 
Which  done,  behold,  the  pile  became 
A  monument  to  keep  the  name. 

And  thus  it  is  with  Edgar  Poe : 
Each  passing  critic  has  his  throw. 
Nor  sees,  defeating  his  intent, 
How  lofty  grows  the  monument. 


I  am,  &c., 


John  B.  Tabb. 


St.  Charles'  CoUege,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
April  18,  1899. 


Haikais. 

Sib, — Looking  over  some  old  notebooks  I  find  that  I 
once  perpetrated  a  Haikai  without  ever  having  heard  of 
that  recondite  form  of  verse.     This  was  how  it  ran  : 

Passing  in  perfume, 
Ah,  tender  soul  of  the  rose, 
Philomel  mourns  thee  I 

Would  that  one  could  produce  thus  unknowingly  a  Ballade 
or  Chant  Royal — but  of  these  verse  forms  it  is,  alas  ! 
impossible  to  be  unconscious ! — I  am,  &c., 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  29. 

Last  week  we  a>iked  for  nonsense  rhymes,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  those  quoted  from  the  Lark.  Xo  very  brilliant  effort  hai 
resulted.  The  prize  has  fallen  to  Miss  Gertrude  Xewstead,  '.),  York- 
plaoe,  Clifton,  for  this  : 

"  If  half  the  road  was  made  of  jam, 
The  other  half  of  bread, 
How  very  nice  my  walks  would  be," 
The  greedy  infant  said. 

Among:  other  rhymes  are  these  : 

I  love  to  stand  upon  my  head 

And  think  of  things  sublime 
Until  my  mother  interrupts 
And  saya  it's  dinner  time. 

[C.  E.,  West  Kirby.] 

A  lobster  wooed  a  lady  crab, 
And  kissed  her  lovely  face. 
"  Upon  my  sole,"  the  crabbess  cried, 
"  I  wish  you'd  mind  your  plaice  !  " 

[L.  L.,  Ryde.] 

Keep  Elephants  as  Fire-Engiaes, 

For  Nature's  use  is  plain  : 
They  draw  the  water  up  their  Nose 

And  Squirt  it  out  again. 

[T.  V.  N.,  South  Woodford.  | 

(With  an  excellent  picture.) 
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Althongh  it  does  not  quite  conform  to  the  conditions — for  it  is  not 
exactly  a  nonsense  vcrHc,  and  certainly  like  nothing  in  the  Ijtirk — 
we  consider  tlia  following  epigram  by  C.  V,.  II.,  Richmond,  the  beBt 
contribution  of  the  week  : 

I  wonder  who  was  Pimt  of  Men 

To  Think  himrelf  a  wit. 
And  who  will  be  the  Last  of  men 

To  Sitrh  because  of  it 

Replies  received  also  from  :  M.  L.  M.,  Ealing  ;  K.  S.,  Wilmslow  ; 
L.  W.,  Richmond ;  A.  G.,  Gouroch  ;  R.  G.  A.,  London  ;  T.  B.  D., 
Bridgwater  ;  A.  B.  C,  London  ;  J.  D.  A,,  Ealing  ;  M.  L.  M.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  R.  M.  H.,  Eastbourne  ;  H.  G.  H.,  Ruswarp  ;  R.  B.  G., 
Stratford-on-Avon  ;  H.  T.,  Epsom  ;  H.  B.  L..  Liverpool  ;  T.  E.  0., 
Brighton;  H.  T.,  Chelsea;  D.  V.,  Winchelsea  ;  A.  II.  C,  Lee; 
0.  T.  V.  0.,  Ambleside  ;  F.  R.  C.  London  ;  (i.  E.  M.,  London  ;  L.  E., 
Budleigh  Salterton  ;  J.  D  H..  Kilkenny  ;  J.  6.  K.,  Leicester  ;  A.  G., 
ChMtenham  ;  J.  G.  L.,  Norwich  :  K.  M.  X.,  Meltham  ;  F.  E.,  West 
Kirby  ;  T.  C,  Bnxtod  ;  W.  T.  B ,  Manchester  ;  B.  H..  London  ; 
H.  T.  F..  Cambridge  ;  T.  C,  Brisrhton  ;  R.  H.,  Aston  Manor  ;  W.  T., 
GlaPtrow  ;  11.  P.  R  ,  Bath  ;  J.  II.,  Tavistock  ;  A.  B.  M.,  Eastbourne  : 
M.  H.,  St.  Andrews  ;  F.  S  ,  Bridlingtonquay  ;  B.  H.  S.,  Glasgow  ; 
M.  F.,  Sutton  ;  J.  R.,  London  ;  R.  M.,  Dollar  ;  G.  R.,  Aljerdeen  ; 
M.  E.  L.,  Brighton  ;  M.  H.  L ,  Sh-ffield  ;  E.  C.  M.  D.,  Creditoi  ; 
0.  R.,  London  ;  J.  S.,  London  ;  F.  E.  W.,  London  ;  E.  S.  C,  Kidder- 
minster ;  F.  P.,  Torquay  j  M.  L.  11.,  Ambleside. 


Competition  No.  30. 


We  return  this  week  to  our  studies  in  the  reading  habits  of  types — 
a  serious  change  after  so  much  frivolity.  Given  the  middle-aged 
wife  of  a  country  rector,  with  interests  in  the  parish  and  her  garden, 
and  an  only  son  in  the  Navy — say  what  are  her  ten  favourite  books. 
To  the  competitor  whose  list  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  a  cheque  for 
a  guinea  will  be  sent. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Cliancery-lane.  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  May  2.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  third  column  of  p.  4'.I2  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Van  Dusen  (W.l,  Songs  of  Life  and  Love  (Lippincott) 

Walters  (C),  Shakespeare's  Sonnets :  An  Atlempteil  Klacidation 

(New  Century  Press) 
Plnmtre  (E.  H.),  Dante:  The  Divina  Commeilia  and  Canzonicro.    Vols. 

lands (IsbiKicri  oacb,  net    2/0 

Gray  (M.),  The  Forest  Chapel,  and  Other  Poems  (Heinemann)    6/0 

Burgh  (H.  N.),  Unpaintcd  Pictures .'. (Slock) 

BoruBtcin  (H.),  ITio  Flight  of  Time,  and  Other  Poems    (Neely) 

Forman  (A.),  Parsifal  in  English  Verse (Privately  Printed) 

Tolstoy  (L.),  What  is  Art?    Translated  by  A.  Maude  (Scolt)    1/6 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Macksil  (J.  W.),  The  Life  of  William  Morris.    2  vols (Ixingmaris;  32/0 

Coghill  (Mrs.  H.),  The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mis.  M.  <).  W. 

Oliphant  (Blackwood)  21/0 

Wrong  (G.  M.)  and  Langton  (H.  H.).  Review  of  Historical  Publications 

Relating  to  Canada  for  the  Year  1893  (Univ.  Library,  Toronto) 

Lumsdeu  (Gen.  Sir  P.  8.),  Lumsden  of  the  Guides (Murray)  16  0 

Wordsworth  (C),  The  Epi,icopaio  of  Charles  Wordsworth (Longmans)  16/0 

Kiugsley  (R.  G.),  History  of  French  Art    (Longmansl  net  12/R 

Wheatloy  (H.  B.),  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.    Supplementary  Volume  : 

Pepsyiana.    Index  (Bell) 

Voight  (J.  C),  Fifty  Years  of  the  History  o'.  the  Republic  in  South  Africa 

(1705-1846).     Two  vols (Unwin)  28/0 

"  Temple  Classics  ":  North's  Plutarch.    Vols.  3  and  1.     ..(Dent   each,  not    1/8 
Walker  (B.A.',  Sophia  Cooke ;  or,  Forty-two  Years  in  Singapore... (St.ock) 
Cr.aikin      ..,  The  (.  elebrities  of  the  Je«a  ..(Pawson&Brailsford,  Shetllold) 
Gamlin  '.Mrs.  H.),  Nelson's  Friendships.    2  vols (Hutchinson)  28/0 

SCIENCE   AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
H^'bert  {AbW!  M.),  Plato  and  Darwin.    Translated  by  Hon.  W.  Gibson 

(IvoDgmans)    2/0 
TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Handbook  (tf  Varviiekahire  (Mnrray)    6/o 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Boldrowood  (R.),  The  Sealskin  Cloak.    Plaiu  Living.    The  Crooked  Stick 

(Macmlllan)  each  3/8 

Hayward  (A.),  The  Art  (if  Dining.    Edited  by  Charles  Saylo  (Murray)  8,0 

Hodh'y  (J.  K.  C),  Franco.     Revised  odit'on (Macmillan)  net  10/0 

Aikniau  (0.  M.),  Milk  :  lis  Nature  and  Composition.    Second  c<Ution. 

•                                                                                                                 (Black)  3/8 

Tennyson  'Alfred,  Lord),  Poc-ical  Works   (Macmillan)  3/8 


inSOBLLANBOUB. 

Qoinn  (J.  H.l,  Manaal  of  Libnuy  Cataloiruintf (Ltbrarjr  Bapply  (^o.l 

Podlcy  (R.  n.).  The  HyKlene  of  the  Month    ~ (BegR  k  Co.)    »A> 

The  Cmlury  lUuttmlttl  Monlhlt  Maoatin*.    Vol.  LTII.     (Canwry  fio.)  lOfi 
Bt.  Nichulat.    Vol.  X.WI fCentory  Co  » 

BDnOATIOKAL. 
Ifair  (U.  M.  P.),  A  Ooorsa  of  Practical  Chemistry  (LoncmaM)    4/> 

•^*  JVirw  Novel*  are  acknowUdged  eltewhtrt. 


Announcements. 


Two  now  books  by  the  Right.  Hon.  Professor  Max  Miillor  are 
in  the  press — Auld  Lang  Syiif  (second  series),  which  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  recollections  of  Indian  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, and  Six  Syitems  of  Indian  Philosophy. 

Me.s.srs.  Sands  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  series  of 
volumes  which  will  be  called  "  The  Imjierial  Interest  Library." 
The  volumes  will  deal  with  the  colonies,  dejjendencies,  and 
spheres  of  influence  in  Greater  Britain.  The  greater  i>ortion 
of  each  volume  will  be  devoted  to  modern  developments,  so 
that  the  reader  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
political,  social,  and  commercial  situation  in  such  countries  as 
China,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  &c.  The  first 
volume,  which  will  be  published  shortly,  will  deal  with  China. 

An  English  edition  of  Dr.  Bloch's  The  War  of  the  Future 
will  appear  in  May^in  time,  it  is  hoped,  for  the  first  sitting  of 
the  Peace  Congress — through  Mr.  Grant  Kichards.  The  work 
has  been  considerably  condensed  in  translation,  as  in  the 
original  it  runs  to  six  or  feveu  large  quarto  volumes.  It  will 
be  published  under  the  title  /«  War  Now  Impoasible  !  and  will 
form  the  second  volume  in  the  Russian  Librarj',  for  the  editing 
of  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  is  responsible. 

An  important  illustrated  work  on  Turner,  including  many 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticisms  hitherto  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion only,  will  be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Mr.  George 
Alien. 


J.    NISBET    &    CO.'S    LIST. 


DANTON:  a  Study. 


By  HILATRE  BELLOC.  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  BalUol  Collefre.     Demy 
8vo,  with  Photoffravare  Portrait,  168, 
*'  A  pioce  of  real  traj^MxIy,  given  with  admirable  restraint  and  eloqaence.'* 

"  We  greet  Mr.  Belloc  as  a  rising  star  in  the  world  of  letters One  is 

amazed  at  this  book  c  imiag  from  so  young  a  writer.  In  spite  of  paradox  and 
occasional  gii^th.  tbe  style,  m  the  mnin.  is  ai^  lofty  and  pare  as  is  hi«  treatment 
of  his  magiiiflceni  subject.*'— Xf^era^wrtf, 

"  Mr.  Hilaire  Bdltoc's  admirabb  lite  will  till  a  place  from  which  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  displace  it.  His  study  is  philosophic,  luminous,  and  exact,  and, 
80  far  as  the  asceruiined  facts  of  Dantou's  life  are  concerue<l,  exbauH'ivc.*' 

FRAGMENTS  OF  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  FErjX  M03CHELES,  Author  of  "In  Bohemia  with  Da  Maurier." 
Witb  A  Pbotogravure  Illastratioi.s.    Demy  Sro,  lOs.  6d. 
*'  A  decidedly  emcnaining  book."— rtme*. 

"A  vtry  pleasant,  readable  book It  is  not  t*o  much  his  reminiscences 

that  attmct  us,  as  tho  uniiitentiona)  [>orirAiturc  of  bi8  own  perHonatity,  radinnt 
with  good  spirits,  swt  ct  nature,  Hnd  quick  wits."— .B'xjArwMin. 

•*  A  SD-ricltDg  book  written  by  a  light-hearted  man,  who  is  luckily  able  to 
say  that  lie  ha»  lived  a  thoroughly  happy  life."— G/a*yOw  Hemld. 

THE  GREAT  LORD  BURGHLEY: 

A  Study  in  Kli/.ahethaQ  Statecraft.    By  MARTIN  A.  8.  HUME.    With 
Ph'itogravure  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  ISs.  6d. 
"  In  Major  Hume's  rolame  wo  have  at  last  an  adequate  bic^niphy  of  Lord 
Borghley.  *  —Spectator , 

"  An  ttble,  txoiigniful,  and  stimulating  book,  which  is  likely  to  remain  the 
stand>ird  biograph)*  of  the  founder  of  t'i«»  Houso  of  Uecil."— A'twrt***-. 

"  A  cai>al)le,  informing  piece  of  work,  nxoelioDtly  adapte<l  to  tbe  needn  of 
readerH  who  are  will  ng  tj  be  taught  of  what  stoff  our  great  men  are  made." 

Giohe, 
SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

JOHN   RUSKIN,  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

By  J.  A.  UOBSON.    With  Photogravaro  Portrait.    Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d, 

*' A  ver.y  thoughtful  and  interesting  treatipe."— 5;>«c^otor. 

"  Mr.  Uo^son  haw  in  this  beautiful  and  heart-searching  aoalysi*  of  Raskin's 

teaching  made  tbe  crooke<l  paths  straight  and  the  routrh  places  plain  ;  be  has,  ia 

fact,  synthesiaed  it,  BO  that  the  man  in  tbe  street  can  understand  it  if  be  will.    No 

livinir  economist  is  more  thoroughly  equippctl  for  the  task.'  —Bvnriford  f^bxereer, 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  MULLER  (of  Bristol). 

By  tlie  Rev.  A.  T.  PIERSON.  D.D.    Lar)?e  post  8to,  ««.     [A'otr  rtadw. 
This  is  tht  only  aulhorilatire  Lift  of  Mr.  MitUr,  and  han  been  written  at 
the  request  nfhta  family  and  friend*. 

J.  NISBET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  21,  Bemers  Sweet,  London,  W. 
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0ATAL0GUE8. 


SOTHEEAN'S    PRICE     CUBRENT 
of  LITERATURE, 
No.  SSS,  just  imblishea  for  APRIL, 

INCLUOKS    A   LARGE   Nl'SIHIiR   OF 

STANDARD  BOOKS  AND  SET*   IN  CHOICE  LIBRARY 
BINDINGS  OR  FRESH  IN  THE  ORIOINIL  CLOTH, 

From  a  Library  lately  pnroliased. 

I'ost  free  from  Hekut  Pothkras  Ic  I'o.,  Booksellers, 

14(1.  Strand,  W.C. ;  or  3?,  PiccaiUUy,  W. 


LilRlioN:  15,  Pici:Anil.i.v,  May,  1889. 
JUST  ISSUED,  price  Is. 

AOATALOUITK  of  UROGRAPHY, 
VOYAdES,  TRAVELS,  HISTORY  o(  AMERICA, 
AFRICA,  AUSTKALASIA.  anil  ASIA,  with  Hoi>ki  on  the 
Langutiget  0/  Ajnerica,  A/rica,  and  uceaniea. 

1,881  Articles  with  a  Price  .illlxed  to  each  Book. 

BERNARD  yUARITCH. 
*»•  Also  a  List  of  Miscellaneous  Books,  price  Id. 

WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREION  BOOKS. 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  Ck)TeDt  Oardeii,  20,  South  Frederiok  St., 
Edinburgh,  and  7*  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


OATAIiOGTTES  poit  free  on  appUeation. 


F 


OREIGN    BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  termi, 
CATALOOtJEB  oD  appUoatlon. 


DULAU    »    00.,    t7,    BOHO    SQUAKB. 


G 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
P.  PUTNAM^S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 

'  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  Wert  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
oall  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent 
facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
FtTBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and 
PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-claM 
Printers  and  PubliaherB,  12,  Gouph  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  bavespecially-built  Rotary  and  otherfast  Machines 
for  priutiug  illustrated  or  other  Publicatious  and  Bpecially-built 
MachiuuB  for  fast  fobling  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Jouruuls  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  attsistanoe  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver* 
tising  and  Fuulishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  61S121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London. ' 

AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVELEIGH 
NASTl  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enables 
him  to  guarantee  every  »dvautage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

BOOKS  WANTED,  at  pricee  aflBxed.— 
Ireland's  Life  of  Napoleon.  4  voIp..  £4.— Gardiner's 
History,  2  vnls.,  ISftt.  £2.— Kipling's  Indian  Tiiles.  First  Indian 
Editious.  paper  covers,  10s.  each.— The  Germ.  1050,  £2.— Snob 
and  Gownsman,  182y-30.  £5 —Von  Hybel's  French  Revolution. 
4  vols.,  .s.'»rt.— Desittrate  Remedies,  3  vols.,  2.1s.— Lorna  Doone, 
3vol8.,2<>s.  Rjire  Boobs  eupplied.  State  wants. -BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 

TYPE-WRITING,   perfectly  executed,   from 
Id.  per  folio,  or  Hd.  per  1.000  words.     Absolute  secrecy.— 
F.  NoHTii,  Room  118,  at  55  and  66,  Chdncery  Lane,  London. 


CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS  caused  by  Collision,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Hun  into  by  other  Vehicles. 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  Prospectuses  i>o8t 
free  — luPERiAL  Accidknt,  Livb  Stock  and  Genkbal  Insith- 
ANCE  Co..  Ltd..  17,  Pall  Mall  East,  London.  S.W.  Agents 
wanted 
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ESTABLISHED    1811. 
RKBECK        BANK, 

Southampton  Buildioge,  Chancery  Laue,  London. 

TWO-ANP-A-IIALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  u.d 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOtrNTS,on  the  mini- 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPAHTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

UOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO   OUINKAS  PER  MONTH, 


BIEKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

rOB   riVK  SHILLINOS  PER  MONTH. 


R 


OYAL       INSTITUTION       of       GREAT 

BRITAIN.  Albemarb-  Street.  Piccadilly,  W. 

TUESDAY  NEXT  (May  2nd),  at  3  o'clock.  Professor 
BILVANU8  P.  TIU'MI'SON,  DHc..  P.R.S.,  FIKST  ot  TWO 
LECTURES  on  ■•ELEOTKIC  Kl)l)V-o(lRRENTS  "  (tlie 
Tyudall  Li-ctiires).     ll;ilf-a-(;uiuei  the  C<,iir6e. 

THURSDAY  lM»y  4lh),  at  3  o'clock,  LEVVIS  P.  DA  V.  E-q.. 
FIRSl'  of  THRKE  LECTURES  on  "  EMBROIDEIU. ' 
Ilall-a-duinea  the  Course. 

.SATltKUAY  IMayfi'hl,  at  3  o'clock,  WL^  BROWN.  E<.i., 
L.R.CP.,  L.R.C.S,,  FIRST  of  TW.i  LECTURES  on  '"IV 
Il'ELA^U  in  SEARCH  of  HEALTH"  (with  Lantern  Illus- 
trations).    Ha)f-a.Ouinea  the  Course. 

Subscription  to  all  Courses  of  Lecture,  In  Season, 
Two  Guineas. 


WATER -COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  by 
t'harlcB  ,T.  Watson,  at  Roh-rt  Duuthorue's  Tlie  Rem- 
brandt Oallery.  Vigo  Street,  W.  Admission,  iucludiuii  Cata- 
logue, One  Shlllirg. 

ARTISTS'     GENERAL     BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.       For    the    Relief   of    DISTRESSED 
ARTISTS,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

President-SIR  EDWARD  J.  I'OTNTER.  I'.R.A. 

The    «NN1VERSABY    DINNER    will    take    nlac    at    the 

WHITEHALt,  ROOMS,    Hotel    .M'-tropole,   on    SATURDAY, 

lith  May.  at  lialf-pust  t  o'oloi^k.  ROBERT  PARIJUHAKSON, 

Esq.,  M.P..  M  D..  &o..  Ac,  iu  tlie  cliair. 

Dinner  Tickets,  including  wines,  One  Guinea.  Donatbni 
will  be  received  and  tliiinkfully  acknowledged  Iiy 

ALFRED  WATERIIOU.-'E.  R.A..  Treasurer. 
WALTER  W.  OULE.'^S.  R.A„  Honorary  Secretary. 
DOUOLAS  GOBUON.  Secretary. 
3,  Soho  Square.  W.  

7OOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    of     LONDON. 

A  COURSE  of  EIGHT  Popular  LECTURES  on  "AQUATIC 
MAMMALS"  will  lie  delivered  in  the  LECTURE-ROOM  in  the 
SOCIETY'S  GARDENS,  Regent's  Park,  on  THUkSDAYS, 
at  4  p.m.,  commencing  Mav  4th.  by  Mr.  P.  E.  BEDDjUlD, 
M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Prosector  to  the  .Society. 

Tickets  for  the  whole  Course,  including  Entrance  to  the 
Gardens,  Ss.  eacli,  or  Is.  each  Lecture,  not  including  Entrai.oe. 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  tlie  Secrktahv,  3.  Hanover 
Square.  W. ;  tlie  Shilling  Tickets  can  also  l)e  had  of  the  Ci.krr 
at  the  Kiosk  in  the  Gardens.    Fellows  are  admitted  free. 
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NIVBRSITY      of      EDINBURGH, 


CHAIR  OF  HISTORY  (Instituted  by  Ordinance,  No.  30, 
of  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission,  ISSa). 

The  University  Court  will  on  Monday,  17th  July  nest,  or 
some  subseciuent  date,  appoint  a  PROFESSOR  to  this  Chair. 

While  any  portion  of  History  will  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Chair,  special  regard  will  V-e  luid  to  tht  attainments  of  the 
Candidate  in  the  department  of  Modern  History. 

The  Professor  will  be 'reiiiiired  to  deliver  annually  at  least 
one  full  Ordinary  Course  of  100  Lectures,  and  one  full  Honours 
Course  of  5U  Lectures,  and  to  discharge  the  other  duties  of  a 
Professor.  ,  ,  ,.  „,.   . 

The  Lectures  will  extend  over  either  a  contmuou"  Winter 
Session  of.  say.  tix  months,  or,  should  the  Court  so  determine, 
over  half  of  the  Winter  SoEsiou  together  with  the  Summer 
Session  of,  say,  three  months.  „,    .     .     . 

The  salary  attached  by  Ordinance  to  the  Chair  is  £900  per 
annum,  subject  to  de'luction  in  the  event  of  the  University  Fee 
Fund  at  any  time  failing  to  provide  the  normal  salaries  of  the 
Professors  ....  . 

The  appointment  will  be  made  ad  vUam  nm  culpam  and 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  a  Pension,  on  conditions  prescribed 
by  Ordinance.  ,      ,        ,        ,  ,  ^ 

Each  apiWicant  should  lodge  with  the  undersigned,  not  later 
than  1st  .luly  next,  twenty  o-iiies  nf  his  application  and  a 
similar  nunilier  of  any  testimonials  be  may  desire  to  submit. 
One  copy  of  the  application  should  be  signed. 

M.  C.  TAYLOR, 
Secretary  tdii.burgli  University  Court. 

University  of  Edinburgh, 
18th  April,  1899. 
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NIVBRSITY      of       ABERDEEN. 


ANDERSON    LECTURESHIP    IN    COMPARATIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY    (Obd.  No.  105). 
The  University  ("ourt  will  proceed  early  in  June  to  the  Election 
of  a  LECTURER  on  COMPARATIVE  I'SVCHoLodY. 

The  Lecturer  will  be  required  to  deliver  an  Honours  Course 
of  not  fewer  than  Fifty  Lectures,  extending  over  not  more  than 
six  months.  .      ,       ^  ... 

The  Leotureship  will  be  tenable  for  five  years,  and  the 
Lecturer  will  be  eligible  for  r*-electioc.  He  will  be  expected 
to  ei.ter  on  bis  duties  next  October.  ,.,.,.. 

The  Lecturer  will  receive  the  free  income  of  Dr.  William 
Anderson's  Bequest,  amounting  at  present  to  about  £330  per 
annum.  ,  ,, , 

Applications,  with  such  testimonials  as  the  can'lidate  may 
desire  to  offer,  must  be  loilgeti,  ou  or  before  5tli  June  ensuing, 
with  RoHKKT  Walker,  Esq.,  M.A.,8ecreUry  of  the  Court. 
University  of  Aberdeen, 
11th  April,  18W. 

LONDON  (Rnval   Free  HoRpital)  SCHOOL 
of  MEDICINE  for  WOMEN, 
8,  Hunter  Street,  AV.C. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MAY  2,  1899. 

Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Prantice,  £125.  if  paid  in  one 
sum,  or  £i;f5  if  paid  in  instalments. 

The  Prospectus,  giving  full  information  as  to  Classes,  Scholar- 
ships, Prizes,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean, 
Mis.  Gabkett  Anoerson,  M.D.,  or  Secretary,  Miss  Douie,  M.B.. 
at  the  School. 


tho  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
^JIANCIS  RAVEN8CR0FT,  Manager. 


ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill,  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  l>e  admitted  in  September,  ISSSt.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Suiwrinteiideuts  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department.  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.W.D.jfiDd 
One  in  the  Trafiic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  SKCRET*Rr,  at  College. 


WHO    WAS    JUNIUS? 

See  pngfs  lh7  to  171.  :iitl  to  394  of  the 
SECOND  EDITION.  JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  73.01., 

RAMBLES     ROUND    MY    LIFE. 

By  NEWTON    C'ROSLAND. 

As  his  arguments,  supposed  to  be  un  inswe'able,  have  been 
ignore*!  bv  the  .lfAe,.(eiiin,  the  disousstoii  in  its  eolumus  mutt 
l»e  c.nside'red  tutile.  A  weak  attempt  is  m*de  therein  t.i  »h  w 
that  C.  Amyaud  wat  Junius;  but  the  lianilwritfugis  ii-like;  the 
sloite  and  suape  of  the  letters  are  charaoteristically  dilTeieut. 
E.  W.  ALLiir,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


FORTUNE-TELLING,  ASTROLOGY,  &3. 

FOa  MARVELLOUS  AND   INDISPQTABLE 
FACTS,  Rend 

RAMBLES  ROUND  MY  LIFE. 

By  NEWTON  CROSLAND. 
SECOND  EDI nON,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  7». 6d. 


E.  W.  Amir,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospeotusea  of  Terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  BurpluB  Copies  of  Books  always  ON        LE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIUTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 

so   to   34,    NEW   OXFORD    STREET 

241,    Brompton    Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Queen   Victoria 

Street,  E.C..  Lohdos  ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Aroade,  MiKCHJBTiE. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   8'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  30. 

All  readers  attempting  this  weeVs 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
401)  must  cut  out  thii  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

DEALING  WITH   ITS   LANGUAGE,   LITERATURE.  AND  CONTENTS,   INCLUDING  THE 

BIBLICAL  THEORY. 
Edited   by  JAMES   HASTINGS,   M.A.,    D.D., 


with  the  assistance  of  J.  A. 
B.   DAVIDSON,    D.D.,  LL.D.;    S 


SELBIB,  n.A ,  and,  chiefly  In  the  Revision  of  Proofs,  of 
R.   DRIVER,   D.D.,   Litt.D. ;    and    M.  B.  SWETE,   D.D.,   Utt.D. 


VOLUME 


To  be  completed  In  Four  Volumes.     Imperial  8vo. 


2 


NOW     READY. 

Volume  It— 

A  to  FEASTS. 
Volume  11.— 

FEIQN   to    KINSnAN. 
Price  per  Volume— 

In   Cloth,  28«. 

In   Malf-norccco.  34s. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


Prospeotna,  with  Specimen  Page,  free  on 
application  to  the  Publisliera, 

T.     &    T.     CLARK 

EDINBUROH. 


A  Fbw  Pfoma  Motlooa  of  Volume  Im 

THK  aUAROIAN.— "  The  work  promises  to  be,  when  completed,  the  best  Bililical  encrelo- 
pndia  in  KnRlish.  Dr.  Hastings  hds  »hown  his  wide  fympathles  by  bi*  ctaoica  of  contriboton, 
who  represent  many  shades  of  Otriatian  opinion." 

AOADEMV.— "  Both  the  editors  and  the  publiebers   are   to   be   eoDfrratalated  npoo  tb* 

appearance  of  the  first  volame  of  this  most  ojccoUent  worlt If  the  other  volume*  keep  up  lo 

the  high  level  of  this  one,  the  editors  will  have  produced  the  best  Biblical  Dictionary  which  baa 
yet  appeared." 

ATHENXUM.— "  We  must  congratnlate  the  editor  on  the  well-selected  list  of  specialists 
to  whoso  names  he  can  refer  as  '  the  nest  guarantee  that  the  work  may  be  relied  on,'  and  on  the 
eicoedinely  greet  caro  that  has  evidently  been  bestowed  on  the  technicalities  of  editing,  revising, 

and  printing The  mention,  however,  of  these  few  names  and  articles  must  only  be  taken  as 

specimens  of  the  many  others  that  deserve  recording." 

THI  ORITIOAL   REVIEW.— "A  timely,  trusty,  and  most  valuable  guide It  repreaenta 

the  Ijest  type  of  scholarship— the  scholarahio  that  is  lilwral,  critical,  and,  in  the  beat  sense, 
scientific,  but  that  is  also  unpretentious,  rcBtrsined,  far  removed  from  anything  flighty,  pre- 
cipitate, or  ostentatious No  English  Dictionarv  of  the  Bible,  even  of  the  first  magnitude,  can 

coraparo  with  the  now  one  in  the  department  of  Hiblical  Theology." 

THE  TIMES.— "This  Dictionary  seems  likely  to  take  its  place  as  the  standard  authority  for 
Biblical  students  of  the  present  generation." 

BRITISH  WEKLKY.— "We  welcome  with  the  ntmost  cordiality  the  first  volume  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  great  enterprise,  '  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.'  That  there  was  room  and  need  for 
Buoh  a  lKX)lc  i»  utu|uestionable We  have  here  all  that  the  student  can  desire." 

LITERATURE,— "The  first  instalment  of  the  new  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible'  has  been  eagerly 
expected,  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed." 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


ELLIOT    STOCK'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


A  NEW  CRITICISM  ON  THE  ACADEMY, 

Printed  in  old- face  type,  on  ronjjh  paper,  mediam  8vo, 

price  28.  6d, 

CONCERNING     the    ROYAL 

ACADEMY  and  the  PARIS  ZXHIBlTlOtf 
of  1900,  Olid  other  Beverits.  By  HENRY 
NAEGLEY,  Author  of  "Millet  and  Rustic 
Art,"  Ac. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 

IN  MODERN  SPAIN:    J^'ome 

Sketches  and  Impretsions.  By  REGINALD  ST. 
BARBE.  Author  of  "  Francesoa  Hslsteart  :  a  Tale 
of  San  Remo."    IIluBtrated  by  A.  J.  Wall. 


NEW    VOLUMES    OF    VERSE. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  price  Is. 

UNPAINTED      PICTURES, 

and   other   Fragments   in    Verse.     By    HUGH 
NICHOLAS  BURGH.  Author  of  "A  Short  Guide 
to  the  Reading  of  the  Prophets." 
"A  small  book  of  very  original,  but  beauiiful  little 
poems.'  '—Freeman. 

In  fcap.  8ro,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2e.  6d.  net. 

THE    PALM-BRANCH,     and 

other  Verses.   By  ARTHUR  R.  SHREWSBURY, 
Minister  of  Albion  Church,  Hammersmith. 
"A  choice  little  volnme  of  poems,  some  of  them  in 
hymn  tarm."—<Jhristian. 

CHEAP  EDITION.    In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  ed. 

JENNIFRED,  and  other  Verses. 

By  SEPTIMUS  G.  GREES. 

"Pleasant  and  musical  reading."— 5co^*»MJrt. 

**  The  title  pcem  is  finely,  oven  richly,  coloured,  and 
is  suggestive  of  the  romantic  period  in  which  its 
scenes  are  set.  Mr.  Green  infuses  considerable  vigour 
into  his  lines." — Dundee  Advertiser, 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.G. 


NEARLY  REiDY.    Orders  now  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

RUDYARD     KIPLING: 

THE    MAN    AND    HIS    WORK. 

Being  an  attempt  at  an  Appreciation  by  G.  F.  MONKSHOOD,  with  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling^  and  a  Letter 

to  the  Author  in  Facsimile.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  price  68.  net.    Further  particulars 

on  application.    Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  to  secure  copies  of  the  First  Edition. 

London  :    GBBENINa    &    CO.,    20,    Cecil    Coart,    Charing    Croea    Boad. 
A    CHAHStllfO    GIFT    BOOK! 

68.,  claret  roan,  ^i^t,  Illnstrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  t  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  A  Co. 

DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap.  8vo.  OA'S  SHILLINQ  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  Hia  EroellenOT  E.  J. 

PHELPS,  late  American  Minister;  Professor  JOHN  BUSKIN,  LL.D.;  ROBERT  BBOWNINO; 
A.  W.  KINGLAKB,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN.   K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.       THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE   VALLEY. 

BOSS,  TINTEBN,  and  CHKPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN   VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,   BANGOR.    BBTTWSYOOED  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH     and     ABERDOVBY, 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGEf.LY,  HARLECH,  CRK'CIETH  and  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER  A  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


What  wonld  not  the  intelligent  toorist  in  Paris  or  Borne  i  give  for  such  a  G  aide-book  as  this, 

wUch  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  nsnal  scope  of  such  volomes! 

SECOND    EDITION,    ENLARGED,    6s.      Sixty    Illustrations,    24    Maps   and    PUma. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  Refer enct*  to  all  Streets  and  Placet  of  Interett 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &   CO. 

London:    Simpkin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TO  BOOKBTJYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of 
FREE  UBRAIUES  -The  MAY  CATALOGUES 
of  Valuable  SECOND-HAND  WORKS  ami  NEW  RE- 
MAINDERS, offered  at  prices  greatly  retluced,  are  Now 
Beady,  and  will  he  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H. 
Smith  A  Soii.  IJbrary  Department.  186.  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


w 


ILLIAMS         &       NORGATB, 

IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

1     Henrietta  Streat,  Govent  Oarden,  SO,  South  Frederick  St., 

Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

OATALOOCES   post  free   on  application. 

BAEDEKEB'S      &     BAD  DELE  Y'S 
TOURISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  Bent  post  free  on  application. 

DUIiAU  ft  CO.,  37,  Soao  Square.  Lomdoh,  W. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINQ  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  ft  RAILTON.  Limited,  high^lasB 
Printers  and  PublishBrs,  12,  Gouph  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  havespeoially-built  Rotary  and  otherfast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially- built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  aselstaoce  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premiseB  for  Editorial  OmceB  free.  Adver- 
tiling  and  Punlishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  05121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London.' 

AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVBLBIGH 
NASn  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enables 
him  to  guarautee  every  advantage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 

Norfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.O.  ^__„ 

BOOKS  WANTED,  at  prices  affixed.— 
Ireland's  Life  of  Napoleon,  4  vols.,  £4.— Gardiner's 
History,  '2  vols.,  1863.  £2.— Kipling's  Indian  Tales.  First  Indian 
Editions,  paper  covers,  10s.  each.- The  Germ,  liWO,  £■.».— Snob 
and  Gownsman,  1829-:W,  £5  — Vou  Sybel's  French  Revolution. 
4  vols.,  Sjd.— Desperate  Remedies,  3  vols.,  25s.— Lorna  Dooue, 
3  vols.,  208.  Rare  Boobs  supplied.  State  wants.  -  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

TYPE-WRITING.  — Authors'    MS.    or     Cor- 
respondence quickly  and  accurately  type- written.    Strict 
gecrecy.— J.  Young,  Rough  Hey,  Lamack,  near  Blackburn. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M..  18,  Mortimer  Orescent,  N.  W. 

BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED. 
-Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  want  to 
Buy  Kiplina'B  "Soldiers  Three."  1888,  at  £3.  List  of  Wants 
free.— Holland  Co..  Book  Merchants,  Birmingham. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  MUBCum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
Bearch,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Presp.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  S,  Fumival  Street,  London,  F>.C. 


CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS caused  by  Collision,  the  Falling.  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehiclea 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  Prospectuses  post 
free  — Impkhial  Accidknt,  Livk  Stock  and  Gk.vkral  Isscr- 
AMCK  Co.,  Ltd.,  17.  Pall  Mall  East.  London,  S.W.  AgenU 
wanted 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  31. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  [described  fully  on  page 
514)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE   ACADEMY." 

Consisting  of  Thirty-seven  Prrtraits  of  Old 
and  New  Celebrities  in  Literature,  may 
still  be  obtained,  singly,  or  in  complete  sets 
for  Ss.  6d.,  on  application  to  the  Office, 
i3.  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


UNivBRSiTY_^f    EDINBURGH.]  jj;-g-j)];;Ei'g    LIBRARY 


CHAIR  OF  HISTORY  (Instituted  by  Onlinanoe,  No.  30. 

of  the  Scottish  Universities  CommlBsion,  1889). 

The  University  Court  will  ou  Monday,  17th  July  next,  or 
some  subsequent  date,  appoint  a  PROFESSOR  to  this  Chair. 

While  any  portion  of  History  will  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Chair,  special  regard  will  I.-e  had  to  the  attainments  of  the 
Candidate  in  the  department  of  Moderu  History. 

The  Professor  will  l>e 'required  to  deliver  annually  at  least 
one  full  Ordinary  Course  of  100  Lectures,  and  one  full  Honours 
Course  of  60  LectureB.  and  to  discharge  the  other  duties  of  a 
Professor.  .,  ,,,.    , 

The  Lectures  will  extend  over  either  a  continuous  Winter 
Session  of.  say.  tix  mouths,  or,  should  the  Court  so  determine, 
over  half  of  the  Winter  Session  together  with  the  Summer 
Session  of,  say,  three  months. 

The  salary  attached  by  Ordinance  to  the  Chair  is  £900  per 
annum,  subject  to  deduction  iu  the  event  of  the  University  Pee 
Fund  at  any  time  failing  to  provide  the  normal  salaries  of  the 
Professors  ,  ,  , 

■  The  appointment  will  be  made  ad  viUvm  aui  culpam  and 
carrif-fi  with  it  the  right  to  a  Pension,  on  oouditions  prescribed 
by  Ordinance. 

Each  applicant  should  lodge  with  the  uoaersigned.  not  later 
than  1st  July  next,  twenty  copies  of  his  application  and  a 
similar  number  of  any  testimonials  he  may  desire  to  submit. 
One  copy  of  the  application  should  be  signed. 

M.  C-  TAYLOR. 
Secretary  Edi^burgh  University  Court. 

University  of  Edinburgh, 
18th  April.  1899. 


ARTISTS'     GENERAL     BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.       For   the   Relief  of   DISTRESSED 
ARTISTS,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

President-SIR  EDWARD  J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A. 

The    ANNIVERSARY    DINNER    will    Uke    nlacn    at    the 

WHITEHALL  ROOMS,   Hotel  Metropole,   on  SATURDAY, 

6th  May,  at  half-past  «  o'clock,  ROBERT  FAR<iUHARSON. 

Esq.,  M.P.,  M.D.,  ftc,  Ac,  iu  the  chair,  | 

Dinner  Tickets,  including  wines.  One  Guinea.  Donations 
will  be  received  and  than  kf  uUy  acknowledged  by 

ALFRED  WATERHOUSE.  R.A..  Treasurer. 
WALTER  W.  OULESS.  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
D0UGLA3  GORDON.  Secretary. 
3,  Soho  Square.  W. 

7OOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    of     LONDON. 

A  COURSE  of  EIGHT  Popular  LECTURES  on  "  AOUATIC 
MAMMALS"  will  be  delivered  iu  the  LECTURE-ROOM  in  the 
SOCIETY'S  GARDE^S,  Regent's  Park,  on  THURSDAYS, 
at  4  p.m.,  commencing  May  4th.  by  Mr.  F.  E.  BEDDARD, 
M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Prosector  to  the  Society. 

Tickets  for  the  whole  Course,  including  Entrance  to  the 
Gardens,  Ss.  each,  or  Is.  each  Lecture,  not  including  Entrance, 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secrktarv,  'A.  Hanover 
Square.  W. ;  the  Shillmg  Tickets  can  also  he  had  of  the  Clerk, 
at  the  Kiosk  iu  the  Gardens.    FellowB  are  admitted  free. 

HAKLUYT  SOCIETY  (President,  Sir 
CLEMENTS  MARKHAM.  K.C.B.). -The  Second 
Volume  for  1898,  AZDRARA'S  "CHRONICLE  of  the  DIS- 
COVERY and  CON<iDE>T  of  GUINE,!,"  Part  II.,  Translated 
and  fcdited  by  C.  Raymond  Brazley  and  Ed»;4r  Prestaok.  is 
now  being  DISTRIBUTED  to  Members  by  Mr,  QUARITCH. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea.  A  fresh  Series  com- 
mences with  the  present  year. 

WILLIAM  POSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Bordean,  Holly  Road,  Wanstead. 

/-CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  Syndicate  are  about  to  appoint  a  SECRETARY 
to  assist  the  Librarian  in  the  administrative  duties  of  his 
office,  and  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  routine  work  in  the  Library.  Stipend  to  begin  at  £200  a 
year;  limit,  £300.  Candidates  must  not  send  testimonials,  but 
mustapply  for  further  information  to  the  Librarian,  University 
Library,  Cambridge. 

ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill.  SUines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  ana  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1899.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  ae  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Tele- 
graphs Department,  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Skoretarv,  at  College. 


ESTABLISHED    1801. 

BIRKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF    per   CENT.    INTEREST   allowed    on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETT. 

HOW    TO    PDRCHASE    A    HODSE 

FOR  TWO   GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 


BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAKD 

FOB    FITI  SHILLINGS  FEB  MONTH, 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK.withfuUpurtloulars.post  free, 
FBANOIg  RATENBCROFT,  Manager, 


The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


(LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALS  of 

all  the  BEST 

SNGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum, 

IiONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  w«eklF  eirhangeof  Boolts 

It  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B  —Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE    In  ONE  SUB 

30KIPT10N,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Toivn  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospeotuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis 

and  post  tree. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offkeed  at 
GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 

A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
L'BAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
3CIBNCB,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSLAN  BOOKS. 


30-34,   NEW   OXFORD   STRKKT ; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  B.C.,  Loitdon  ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mi»OHisTK«. 


THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL    JOURNAL. 

Price  2a,-C0NTENTS.-MAl'. 

THE  USE  of  PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY  ILLUSTRATED 
^RECENT  FRONI'IER  OPERATIONS.    By  Colonel  Sir 

THOMAS  HoLDITCII,   K.C.I. E.,  C.B.,  R.E, 
EXPLORATIONS  in  ICELAND  during  the  YEARS  1881-98. 

By  Dr.  Til.  TiioaODnsKX. 
THE  EASTERN  GATEWAY  of  the  UNITED  STATES.    By 

Prof  A.  P.  BmoiiAM.  Colgate  University,  U.8.A. 
DELIMITATION  of  the  BRITISH  and  FRENCH  SPHERES 

In  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 
THE  NEW  TANGANYIKA  EXPEDITION. 
THE  MONTHLY  RECORD. 
OBITUARY;   Commander  F,  O.  Dundas,  R.N,— Dr,  O.   W 

Leituer.— Mr,  G.  E.  T.  Smithson. 
CORRESPONDENCE:  The  Canadiiin  Rockies.    By  the  Right 

Hon.  the  Earl  o(  SouiHESK.-Uannibals  Pass.    By  Mr. 

DoDGLAS  W.  Pkeshfield.— Ophir.    By  Major-I.eneral  31.  K. 

Haio. 
MEETINGS  of  the  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

SESSION  1S98-99. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  LITERATURE  of  the  MONTH. 
NUMEROUS  MAPS  and  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edwarb  Stanford,  26  and  27,  Cockspar  Street.  8.W. 

MORING'S   QUARTERLY: 

An  nivslraUd   Periodical   devoted  to  Art,  Archaology.  and 
Heraldry. 

Price  (id.    Subscription  for  the  Year,  2s, 
No.  X,  now  rtady,  contains : 
GREEK  TERRA-COTTA  FIGURINES,    (Illustrated.) 
AN  OLD  LETTER-BOX.    ByS.  M.  CRAwLEV-BoEVEy. 
SEALS  and  SIGNET-RINGS.-V.  Byzantine. 
A  NEW  BOOK  on  ALPHABETS. 
TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  RECENT  BOOK-PLATES. 
NOTES  and  QUERIES. 

Thomas  Morino,  62,  High  Holborn,  London,  W,C. 

A  Thin  Cocoa. 

EPPS'S 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their 
excess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  powder— a  pro- 
duct which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  con- 
sistence of  tea,  ot  which  it  is  now  with  many,  beneficially  taking 
the  place  Its  active  principle  hein?  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant, 
supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 
Sold  only  in  labelled  tins.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  of  your 
tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  sent  post  free  for  9  stamps.— James 
Epps  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 
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WARD,     LOCK    &    CO.'S    LIST. 


JUST  PUBLISUED. 
GUY  BOOTHBY'S  GREATEST  NOVEL 

"PHAROS,  THE  EGYPTIAN." 

Crown  Hvo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled,  6h. 
With  12  Full.Pago  Illustmtiona  by  Joiiw  H.  Baoos. 

"  ThiB  powerful  novel  in  weird»  wonderful,  and  80uUt\)rillinf(.  Mr.  Boothby 
Hnceeeds  in  making  it  ftlmoet  real,  and  its  marvels  and  mysterios  almoHt 
credible.  There  never  was  in  thin  world  so  Btran^  and  wonderful  a  love 
ptory,  nnd  Mr.  Uootliby's  admirers  will  probably  at^^e  that  the  mo*t  marvellous 
fiction  he  has  over  produced  in  '  Pharos,  the  Gt^yptiau.*  "— TA*  Scottrntn. 

*' The  central  idea  of  the  story  is  a  Rood  one.  In  the  hand'  of  v  ittor  Hafro, 
even  of  Maurius  J(lkai,  such  n  theme  miirht  have  been  made  8nbilm«t:  Mr. 
Boothby  does  better  than  that,  with  a  result  that  is  truly  surprising.  There  is 
not  a  chapter  without  its  lurid  incident,  not  a  page  which  does  not  titillate  the 
jaded  c\iT\Qi>\ty."~ Academy. 


GUY  BOOTHBY'S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Uniform  with  the  alxjvc,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  each. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Stinlrt  L.  Wood. 

Mr.  BuDTian  Kipr.mo,  8a.y«  :  "  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  has  come  to  greaX  honours 
now.  His  name  is  large  upon  hoardings,  his  books  sell  like  hot  cakes,  and  be 
keeps  a  level  head  through  it  all.  I've  mot  him  several  times  in  Kngland,  and 
he  added  to  my  already  large  respect  for  him.'' 

ACROSS   THE   WORLD   FOR  A   WIFE. 

LUST   OF  HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION    OF   THE    KING. 

DR.    NIKOLA. 

A    BID    FOR   FORTUNE. 

BRAUTIFUL   WHITE    DEVIL. 

MARRIAGE    OF    ESTHER. 

IN    STRANGE    COMPANY. 


Ward,  Lock  &  Co.'s  Complete  Library  Edition  of 

G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE'S  NOVELS 

CrovTi  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  Od.  each  Volume. 
With  Illustrations  by  JoHir  Ckabltoit,  G.  P.  Jacohb-Hood,  Luct  Kehp<Wblch, 

S.  £.  Wallkr,  and  others. 

The  Series  is  well  printed  fmm   type   specially  cast^  on  Dickinson's  best 

antique  paper^  and  neatly  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  giltf 

with  design  by  A.  A.  Turbayhe. 

"  Whyte-MelviUe's  charminjr  novels  .  ...It  does  one  a  world  of  good  to  read 
anything  written  by  Whyte- Melville,  and  for  youth  and  the  rising  generation 
what  can  there  bo  hotter?**— Sport ina  Life.  • 

"Asatonic commend  us  lo  his  breezy,  honlthy  novels.    What  pleasure 

the  jaded  mind  can  find  in  his  manly  writings !  Sport  and  romance  and  love 
are  hie  themes,  and  few  there  are  that  handle  them  l>etter.*' — A>mj  Age. 

*'  It  has  long  enjojed  great  popularity,  and  this  fine  literarv  edition  will,  no 
iloubt,  secure  fresh  readers  in  abundance.  No  better  set  of  these  favourite 
novels  could  be  desired,  binding,  type,  paper,  and  pictures  all  beingof  the  best." 

Nottingham  Guardian, 

THE  VOLUMES  NOW  READY  ARE— 

KATERFELTO. 

CERISE. 

SARCHEDON. 

SONGS   AND   VERSES. 

MARKET   HARBOROUGH. 

BLACK   BUT   COMELY. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED,  AT  INTERVALS,  BY 

ROY'S   WIFE. 

ROSINE  and  SISTER  LOUISE. 

KATE    COVENTRY. 

HOLMBY   HOUSE. 

THE   GLADIATORS. 


uU  Particttlars  on  application. 


JOiT  PUBLlSaBD. 

The  Thrllllngr  Story  of  the  Adventures  of  Lieut.  Johansen, 

the  sole  companion  of  Dr.  Nansen  after  leavlngr 

the  "Fram." 

390  pages,  large  crown  8vo,  clKh  gilt,  «a, 
lUattratcd  by  nearly  70  Ix^nutirully  printad  Pboto|(raphs,  kc. 

WITH  NANSEN  IN  THE  NORTH 

By    Lieut.    H.    JOHAN.SEN. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  hook,  for  nothing  of  lnt«rMt  flflCftp^d  the 
attention  of  the  brave  and  keen-witted  adventurer,  whilst  his  foroefal  and  pic- 
turesque style  is  admirably  convoyed  by  the  transition." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

**  The  book,  with  its  icrea,*.  bu'lgct  of  thrilling  sforiea,  ie  M  exciting  to  read 
as  a  romance  of  adventure,  and  that  in  a  great  tbinjc  to  say  c^  a  vtrfame  thM 
aims  at  being  a  record  of  practical  e.xi>orionce8."-'  Westminster  Budget, 

**  Not  a  whit  lesH  interesting  than  the  original  story  of  the  expedition  SArralM 
by  its  distinguished  teaier.  He  (Johansen,:  hai^  a  go^xl  deal  more  to  str  than 
m^re  *  ditto  to  Dr.  Nansen,'  and  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  Naoaen's  own 
account  will  assuredly  hasten  to  make  acquaintance  with  that  of  the  brave  and 
raodcst  oomritde  who  shared  his  privations  and  dangers." — The  Worid, 

JUST  READY. 

THE   FOUNDATIONS    OF    SOCIETY. 

By  J.  WILSON  HARPflR,  Anthor  of  "  Money/' dzc 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  68. 
This  new  book  will  no  doubt  revive  the  popalar  interest  created  in  Ur.  Benjamin 
Kidd's  '*  Social  Bvolation,"    The  work  explains  the  fundamental  principles 
of  social  organisation  with  remarkable  cleameee  and  ability,  and  In  a  way 
which  convinces  the  reader  of  the  author's  mastery  of  the  inbjeot  he  has 
taken  in  hand. 
The  Dundee  AdveHiser  says:  "It  is  written  in  a  nellncid  style  which  it  is 
delightful  i/>  read,  and  is  enriched  with  a  wealth  of  illuHtration  that  is  remi- 
niscent of  Buckle.    The  chapters  on  the  economic  basis  of  society  will  probably 
bo  found  of  deepest  interest,  though  the  evidence  of  renearch  and  wide  reading 
in  that  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  origin  of  society,  is  certain  to  com- 
mand admiration.    It,  is  a  work  that  will  make  its  way  to  the  front,  as  it  well 
deserves  to  do." 

NKW    NOVEL    BY    E.    PHILLIPS    OPPKNHKIM, 

Anthor  of  "Myaterioua  Mr.  Sabln,"  "As  a   Man  Lives,"  Ac. 

THE   MAN  AND   HIS    KINGDOM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  ^It,  38.  6d.     Illustrated  hj  Ambuohi  Wai.tox. 
A  Btirrinsf  romance  of  modem   commnnism  and  political  intrigne,  which 
between  them  Hhake  to  its  very  foundations  the  life  of  a  certain  remote  and 
disaffected  South  American  Repablio.    The  story  should  add  conaidanbly  to 
the  already  important  reputation  of  its  author. 

BEADY  AT  OSCE. 

THE     HOUSE     OF     RIMMON. 

By  Mrs.  COUL80N  KERNAHAN, 

Anthor  of  "Trowinott  of  Guy's."  "  Franlc  Rcdland,  Recruit,"  4o. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  Ki.Ss.  6d.  lUustruied. 
"  A  powerfully  written  lale  of  domestic  Action,  which  will  bo  read  with  deep 
interest.  Each  of  the  author's  characters  is  lifelilce  and  full  of  individuality. 
English  middle  class  society  ha»  never  been  more  f^^pbically  painted,  and  the 
human  interest  of  this  tale,  allied  to  the  uraphic  realism  of  its  style,  render  it  a 
really  remarkable  novel." — M-^ming  Post, 

OUT     FROM     THE     nYg  H  T^ 

By  AMCB  MAUD  MEADOWS 

Author  of  "  When  the  Heart  is  Young,"  4<j. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38  6d.    Illustrated  by  St.  Claie  SixHons. 

"  A  new  novel  by  a  younj?  and  hriUiant  writer,  whose  previous  novels  have 

attracted  very  wide  attention.    In  this  latest  novel  MisaMeedows  well  sustains 

her  reputation  as  a  writer  ot  very  remarkable  power.    It  is  a  book  which  will, 

we  feel  sure,  arrive  at  a  wide  popularity." — Reynolds, 


NEW 

Author  of  ' 


BOOK    BY 

rasquiiiado," 


J.    S.    PLITOHKR. 

"The  Master  Huilder,"  ic. 


THE  DEATH   THAT  LURKS   UNSEEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  8d.     Illustrated  by  Honrsos  Bti.is. 
"An  uncommonly  effective  piece  ot  work,  at  once  fresh,  original,  and 
attractive Admirably  told."— .Scotsman. 

MRS.    L.    T.    MEADE'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

THE 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  SEVEN  KINGS. 

By  Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADE  and  ROBERT  EOSTACB. 

Crown  Bto,  doth  gilt,  Ss. 

With  18  Full.Page  lUnstrations  by  SinsiT   FAen. 

"  The  authors out-Sherlock  Mr.  Doyle  in  the  contrivance  of  ingenious 

crimes.    This  highly  ingenious  tale  is  sure  to  hold  and  entertain."— 5^o(«Maa, 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    M.    MCDONNELL    BODKIN,    Q.O., 

Author  of  "  A  Stolen  Life,"  "  Paul  Beck,"  "  White  Magic,"  Ar. 

THE     REBELS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.    Illustrated  by  J.  Ambsosi  Waitow. 
"  Another  historical  novel  from  Mr.  Bodkin's  able  and  vigorons  pen.    A 
swinging  atory,  in  which  there  is  much  character  and  not  a  little  dnunati  i 
power.     It  is  a  stoiy  of  incident  first  of  all,  and  its  pages  are  crowded  wit  1 
stirring  scenes  and  moving  events."— .^A«rdM»  firse  Prtst. 


WARD,    LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  London.  E.G. 
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Mr.  T.  FISHER  UN  WIN'S 

SELECTED  LIST. 
SHAKESPEARE    in    FRANCE, 

Under   the    Ancien    Regime,      By   J.    J.    JFSSERAND. 
Author   of    *"Jlie  Eogllsh   Novel  in    the  Time  of  Shake- 
speare," &c.    Cloth,  21b. 
ThiB  work  descriljeh  the  singnlar  vicissitudeB  whicli  accom- 
panied the  intioductiou  of  SDHkeapeare's  plays  to  the  Fretich 
uation.       It    is    copiously  illustrated    with    ifUOtatioDB   fr<  in 
criticisms— BO  me  cf  them  very  amusing— and  the  transforma- 
tions and  mutiiatioDB  which  Bliakespeare  had  to  endure  are  set 
forth  iu  Mr.  Ju»sernod's  bright  »nd  sparkling  manner.  ^ 

pFeRS     GAVESTON: 

AChapterof  Early  Constitutional  History 

By  WALTER  PHELPS  DODGE,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12a. 
This  work  treats  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  England  which 
is  dealt  \*itn  by  no  other  modern  work.  It  sketches  the  car'i^er 
of  a  man  who  was  for  some  time  practically  Dictator  of  Eng- 
land. It  introduces  a  great  deal  of  new  matter,  which  ib  the 
result  of  aeveral  years  of  study  and  research,  and  throws  many 
sidelights  on  the  reign  of  the  second  Kdward. 


POEMS.    ByW.B.  Yeats.    A  New 

Edition,  entirely  Revised  »nd  Re-sct.  With  a  Frontispiece 
Portrait  of  the  Author.    CI>>th,  78.  6d.      _ 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  LITERARY  HISTORY. 

With  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  IBs.  each. 

Vol.11.  A  LITERARY  HISTORY  of 

IRELAND.  By  Dr.  DOUGLAS  HYDE,  Author  of  "The 
Three  Swrrowa  of  Story-Telling,"  Ac.  \Ju8t  published. 

Vol.  I.  A  LITERARY  HISTORY  of 

INDIA.  By  R.  W.  FKAZER.  LL.B.,  Author  of  "Silent 
Gods  and  Sunfiteeped  LandB."  "  British  India."  &c. 

CROMWELL  and  his  TIMES.    By 

G.  H.  PIKE.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  68. 

'*  Doubtless  will  find,  as  it  deservcB,  a  multitude  of  readers. 

Tells  the  familiar  story  over   again  with    fresbress    and 

vigour."- Laiti/  Teleyraph, 

"A  readable  and  iustructive  history — Is  just  such  a  book  as 
a.  gtneral  reader  would  tiettire."— Scotsman. 

Dr.  R.  F.  HoRTON  writes  :  "There  is  in  it  a  great  deal  of  in- 
toesting  matter  w^ich  ought  to  secure  a  sale.... I  shall  cer- 
tainly recommend  it  as  throwing  many  valuable  sidelights  on 
the  period."  

A    GEM    OF    ORTHODOXY. 

By  S.  L.  MARSDEN. 
CroAvn  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
This  book  consiRts  partly  of  an  examination  of  what 
mav  be  culled  our  inherited  dogmas,  foremost  amongt-t 
which  stands  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  brings  to 
light  much  that  theologians  have  hitherto  ae:reed  to 
shroud  in  mystery.  It  will  thus  be  seen  chat  this  book 
deals  with  a  suhject  which  every  member  of  every 
Christian  community  should  not  fail  to  become 
acquainted  with. 

NEW     FICTION. 

A  NEW  SERIES  NOW  READY. 

OVERSEAS    LIBRARY. 

Vol.  I.    THE    IPANE.      By  R.  B. 

CUNNINGHAME    GBAIIAM.    Paper,  Is.  &1. :  cloth.  2s. 

"  This  voice  of  savagery  is  here  uttered  with  all  the  powers  of 
epigram  and  satiric  phrase. ...  This  mad  kxcellkncis  is  not  to 

HE  MKASL'RED  IN  cAMi Thcchapters  are  vivid  scenes  of  life 

remote  and  unaccustomed," — haily  Chronicle. 

'*  More  r'ch,  broad  humour  than  there  is  in  tons  of  ordinary 
novels."— A' tor. 

"  Their  vividness  and  dramatic  power  cannot  be  denied., ..a 
vein  in  which  his  power  of  summoning  up  a  picture  in  a  few 
bold  strokes,  his  vigour  of  style  and  his  caustic  humour  work 
admirably  together."— ^'ctif^TJion. 

MASTER    PASSIONS:    a    Novel. 

By 

"  The  Btory  U  written  in  a  pleasant,  thoughtful  vein,  and  its 
Bituationsare  skilfully  handled."— 5cofn»an. 

A  Wkii.-rnown  Novelist's  Oimnion. 
"  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  Mrs.  Darent  Harrison  will  still  be 

writing  and  Btill  be  read  when and are  lecturing  in  the 

London  suburbs  to  empty  benches." 

Frank  Dasbt.  in  the  Phreixix, 

BY   CREEK  and  GULLY:  being 

Stories.  t(tld  in  Prose  and  Rhynie,  by  Australian  Writers 

in  England,  ('loth,  «s. 
Among  the  Contributors  to  this  volume  are  Douglas  Sladen, 
liOL'iB  BxcKE,  Mrs.  Campbell  PitAifp,  Mrs.  Caffvn  ("Iota"). 
Olipiiant  Smeaton,  E.  W.  Hornl'ng,  H.  B,  Marriott  Watson, 
the  Hon.  Pemuer  Reeves.  Home  Nisbet,  A.  Patchktt  Martin, 
and  othera. [Ready  on  May  8. 

READY  ON  MAY  15. 

THE  KINGDOM  of  the  BA-ROTSI 

(UPPER  ZAMllESIA).  By  ALFREI>  BERTRAND.  iVith 
over  inO  Illu&trdtions.     Cloth,  KJs. 

ROMAN  LIFE  under  the  CiESARS. 

By  EMILE  THOMAS.     Fully  IlIuBtrated.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

RIDAN  the  DEVIL  and  OTHERS 

LIKE  HIM.     By  LOUIS  BECKE,  Author  ot  "By  Keef 
and  I'alm,"  &c.    (Uiiwiu's  Green  Clotli  Library.)   63. 
UNWIN'S  HALF-CROWN  POPULAR  ^OVELS. 

LALLY  of  the  BRIGADE.     By  L. 

McM  ANDS,  Author  of  "  The  Red  Star."  *o.    Cloth,  2s.  lid. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  6IR0LAM0 

SAVONAROLA.  By  Prof.  PASQCALE  VILLARI.  Trans- 
lated hy  LINDA  VILLARI.  Third  Popular  Edition,  In 
one  volume.    Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  78.  6d. 

London:    T.    FISHKR    UNWIN, 
11,  PaternoBter  Bnildings,  E.C. 


CASSELL&  COMPANY'S 

ANNO  UNCBMENTS. 

NOW  READY,  price  7s.  6d. 

TheLifeofW.E.  Gladstone 

Editbd  bt 

Sir   WEMYSS    REID. 

WITH    CONTRIBrTIONS   UY 

F.  W.  HIRBT,  Canon  MacCOLL,  Rev.  W. 
TUCKWELL,  Q.  W.  E.  RUSSELL,  HENRY  W. 
LUCY,  ARTHUR  J.  BUTLER.  ALFRED  F. 
ROBINS,  and  other  'Writers  having  Special 
Knowledge  of  the  Subject. 

A  Chapter  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Life  has  been  con- 
tributed by  a  Relaiive  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

The  Work  contains  numerous  Original  Illus- 
trations by  Harry  Fumiss,  W.   H.  Marg^etson, 
F.  H.  Townsend,  J.  H.  Bacon,  Fred  Pegram,  Ac, 
and  from  Photographs. 
"An  excellent  example  of  what  such  a  biography 

should  he." —Literature, 
•'  Praiseworthy,  both  in  detail  and  as  a  whole." 

The  Globe. 
"  It  is  admirably  comprehensive.     The  illustrations 

are  good  and  abundant.*' — Westminster  Gazette. 
"How  such  a  handsome  volume  of  over  7(X)  papes 

can  be  turned  out  at  the  price  of  7s  6d.  is  beyond  the 

usually  sufficient  comprebeasion  of  my  Baronite." 
Punch, 

THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  DAY 
MAX  PEMBERTON'SBRILLIANT  STORY, 

THE  GARDEN 

OF  SWORDS. 

The  largre  FIRST  EDITION  has  already 
been  EXHAUSTED,  and  the  REPRINr 
is  Now  Ready,  price  6s. 

"  There  nee'i  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  •  The 
Garden  of  Swords '  is,  be.\  ond  computation,  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton's  most  significant  literary  achievement." 

Daily  Mail. 

COMPLETIONofthe"QUEEN'S  EMPIRE." 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols.,  price  9s.  each. 

THE 

QUEEN  S  EMPIRE. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  in  which  the 
MODES  of  GOVERNMENT,  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS,  FORMS  of  WORSHIP, 
METHODS  of  TRAVEL,  SPORT, 
RECREATIONS,  OCCUPATIONS,  and 
HOME  LIFE  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British 
Empire  are  faithfully,  vividly  portraied. 
The  Two  Volumes  contain  nearly 

700  MAGNIFICENT  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BEAUTIFULLY    REPRODUCCD 

From  authentic  Photographs,  and  printed  on 

Plate  Paper. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says: 

"After   the    many   scrappy   and   nnsystematised 

albums  which  have  been  published  of  recent  jears,  it 

is  (juite  a  relief  to  find  such  an  excellent  production 

as  'The  Queen's  Empire.'  '* 


In  6  Parts,  Is.  each.,  in  1  vol.,  78.  6d., 

ROYAL  ACADEMY 
PICTURES,  1899. 

PART  I,  of  this  unique  Fine  Art  Publica- 
tion is  nowr  READY,  and  the  remaining; 
Parts  wrill  be  Published  during  iMay 
and  the  begrinning:  of  June* 

1. — The  work  will  contain  reproductinns  of  IM- 
PORTANT ACADEMY  PICTURES  that  will 
appear   in    NO    OTHER    PUBLICATION. 

2. — The  Pictures  are  reproduced  on  a  scale  sufficiently 

large  to  give  an  escelleut  ide*  of  the  originals. 
3. — The    Reproductions   are    beautifully  printed   on 

Plate  Paiier. 
4.— This   is   the   only    fine    art    publication 

devoted    exclusively    to    the     Royal    Academy 

Exhibition. 
NOTICE.— As  Exquisite  Rembrandt  Fboto- 
gravure  of  tDe  beautiful  Picture  by  tlie 
President  of  tne  Royal  Acaaemy  appearing  in 
this  year's  Exhibition  Is  being  pmparea  for 
Issue  :n  "RoyAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES,  lb99. ' 
It  will  be  given  In  Part  V..  and  also  form  the 
Frontispiece  to  tae  complete  work. 

CASSELL    &    COMPANY,    Limitbd  ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


NOW  READY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  7».  6d. 

THE    QUEST    OF    FAITH. 

Being  Notes  on  the   Current 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 

By  THOMAS  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
'*  A  series  of  thoughtful  esaiys  on  various  religious 
and  Don-reiigii,u8  positions  occupied  by  tbinkera  o 
the  day,  PerVtaps  the  most  interestiug  of  them  is 
that  euti'.led  'Teleology.'  The  examination  of  Mr. 
Balfour's*  Foundations  of  Belief  and  Dr.  Fraser's 
'  Philosophy  of  Theism  '  are  also  especially  inter* 
esting.'*— TAe  Spectator. 

NOW  READY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.  net. 

THOUGHTS    ON    THE 

PRESENT     POSITION     OF 

PROTESTANTISM. 

By    Prof.    ADOLF     HARNACK. 

Translated,  with  Preface, 
By  THOMAS  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
"  It  is  a  singularly  able,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  contliet  between 
Catholicism  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Evaneligcal 
Churches,  a  couflicc  which  agitates  not  only  this 
country,  but  Germany  aa  well." — The  Scotsman. 

NOW  READY, 

SECOND  EDITION,  with  Glossary. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  28.  6d. 

THE    LAST    LINK. 

Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Descent  of  Man. 
By  ERS8T  HAECKEL  (Jena). 

With  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches  by 
HANS  GADOW,  F.R.S.  (Cambridge). 
"  This  admirable  pynopsis  of  the  moat  interesting 
question  in  biological  science  will  be  specially  wel- 
comed by  those  who  have  neither  lime  nor  patience  to 
grapple  with  the  enormous  literature  treating  of 
evolution." — Literature. 

NOW  READY, 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  BRITISH  RIFLE  MAN. 

Being  the  Journals  and  Correspondence 
of  Major  George  Simmons,  Rifle 
Brigade,  during  the  Peninsular  War 
and  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  WILLOUGHBY  VBRNER, 

Late  Ritle  Brigade. 
With  Three  Sketch  Maps. 
"  Altogether  this  is  a  most  attractive  book,  bringing 
back  vividly  to  the  memory  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  English  military  history,  and  giving  a 
pleasant,  because  unintentional,  picture  of  a  gallant 
soldier  and  gentleman." — The  Standard. 

NOW  READY. 
SECOND   EDITION,  REVISED. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

MILE:  its  Nature  and  Com- 
position. By  C.  M.  AIKMAN,  M.A.,  D.Sc 
•'Contains  a  ^reat  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest,  and,  indeed,  of  practical  utility,  to  all  who 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  milk,  not  only  because 
of  its  wide  and  general  use  as  an  article  of  diet,  but 
also  beca'ise  of  its  influence  on  public  health  as  a 
possible  propagator  of  d\&Q&9&."— Glasgow  Herald. 

NOW  READY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 

THE  MORMON  PROPHET. 

By  LILY  DODGALL,  Author  of  "A  Dozen  Ways 

of  Love,"  **  Beggars  All,"  Ac. 
**  As  a  story  it  is  most  enjoyable,  as  a  reliable  his- 
tory of  Joseph  Smith  and  '  The  Latter-Day  Sainte,' 
we  have  no  praise  too  high  for  it.' ' — Aberdeen  Journal, 


NOW  READY, 
SECOND     EDITION. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68, 

COUSIN  IVO.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

SIDGWICK    (Mrs.  Andbbw  Dean),    Author   of 

"Mrs.     Finch  -  Brassey,"     "A    Woman     with   a 

Future,"  '*  The  Grasshoppers,"  &c. 

**The  book  can  be  warmly  praised.    Bright,  light, 

witty  in  style,  you  are  carried  through  its  pages  with 

unflagging  zeet  from  the  first  line  to  the  last." 

Literature. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Me.  Yeats's  play,  "  The  Countess  Cathleen,"  will  be 
performed  in  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  Dublin,  four 
times  next  week.  How  much  of  its  vague,  mystical 
beauty  will  be  preserved  is  a  question.  Personally  we 
would  rather  read  the  play  in  the  quiet  of  the  study  than 
witness  it  lit  by  footlights  ;  but  tastes  difEer,  and  the 
Irish  Literary  Theatre  deserves  all  encouragement. 

Who  will  go  drive  with  Fergus  now, 
And  pierce  the  deep  wood's  woven  shade, 
And  dance  upon  the  level  shore  ? 
Young  man,  lift  up  your  russet  brow, 
And  lift  your  tender  eyelids,  maid, 
And  brood  on  hopes  and  years  no  more. 
And  no  more  turn  aside  and  brood 
Upon  Love's  bitter  mystery  ; 
For  Fergus  rules  the  brazen  cars 
And  rules  the  shadows  of  the  wood. 
And  the  white  breast  of  the  dim  sea 
And  all  dishevelled  wandering  stars. 

That  is  one  of  the  songs  in  this  most  musical,  intangible 
drama. 


Mb.  Martyn's  "  Heather  Field  "  wUl  also  be  played 
nest  week,  on  two  evenings,  and  its  merits  as  an  acting 
play,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written,  almost  to  the 
losing  of  tempers,  will  then  be  determined.  Subsequently 
may  come  plays  by  Fiona  Macleod  and  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady. 

TirE  death  of  Mrs.  Marshall  removes  a  writer  who  was 
perhaps  better  known  by  school-girls  than  by  the  adult 
reader.  She  was  described  as  a  novelist  in  the  evening 
papers  recording  her  decease,  but  authoress  is  a  better 
classification.  Mrs.  Marshall's  stories  were  not  exactly 
novels :  her  method  was  to  take  a  historical  personage, 
and  about  him  to  arrange  a  simple  narrative.  Thus  were 
produced  Fenshurat  Cattle  (Sir  Philip  Sidney),  Uhdtr  th« 
Dome  of  St.  Paul's  (Sir  Christopher  Wren),  to  mention  but 
two  of  her  numerous  works.  They  were  very  popular,  and 
several  of  them  reached  the  honour  of  translation  and  a 
Tauchnitz  edition.  Mrs.  Marshall  died  at  her  residence 
at  Clifton. 


Points  from  Lord  Eosebery's  speech  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Newsvendors'  Society : 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  would  be  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
paper,  and  I  behave — I  hardly  dare  to  speak  my  feeling — 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  woll-arranged  Times  without 
the  leading  articles. 


My  idea  of  journalistic  happiness  would  be  that  we 
should  have  advertised  and  brought  to  our  notice  nothing 
but  truth  unmitigated  and  undefiled. 

I  have  always  noticed  this  difTerence  between  your 
Southern  newsvendors  and  those  I  meet  with  in  Scotland, 
that  in  Scotland  they  show  a  malicious  and  malignant  art 
in  the  way  in  which  they  offer  you  the  paper  to  which  it 
is  known  you  are  poUticaUy  opposed,  and  with  all  the 
more  zest  if  they  know  that  it  contains  an  unsparing 
criticism  of  yourself  and  your  party. 

If  I  were  to  speak  on  the  subject  [seven-day  news- 
papers] at  length,  which  I  have  no  intention  of  doing,  I 
should  plead  also  for  the  newspaper  reader. 

I  daresay,  if  we  were  to  cut  them  both  open  [Sir  Edward 
Lawson  and  Mr.  Harmsworth],  we  should  find  that  they 
neither  of  them  very  much  care  about  this  expansion  of 
enterprise  ;  but,  in  the  necessary  rivalry  of  trade,  in  the 
fierce  competition  of  journalism,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
press  forwarder  and  forwarder,  and  if  there  were  an  eighth 
and  a  ninth  day  a  week  I  do  not  doubt  they  would  invade 
them  too. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Tincent,  for  forty  years  librarian  of  the 
Eoyal  Institution,  has  passed  away  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  Mr.  Vincent  was  the  friend  of  Faraday,  and,  like 
Faraday,  was  a  member  of  the  small  Sandemanian  sect. 
Like  Faraday,  too,  he  rose  from  small  beginnings.  He 
started  as  a  printer's  reader  at  Messrs.  Spottiswoode's, 
and  by  sheer  industry  made  himself  a  ripe  classical  scholar. 
He  had  also  a  fund  of  general  information  hardly  sur- 
passed, and  for  many  years  he  edited  Haydn's  Dictionaries 
of  Dates  and  Biographies. 

Among  American  visitors  to  London  just  now  is  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland,  the  author  of  Rose  of  Butcher's  Coolly 
and  Main-travelled  Roads.  Mr.  Garland,  who  haa  never 
been  in  England  before,  was  bom  in  Wisconsin,  and  now 
makes  his  home  in  Chicago.  Before  taking  to  authorship, 
he  lectured  on  literature  at  Boston.  In  Mr.  Zangwill, 
Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Barrie  he  finds 
best  promise  and  best  performance  among  our  younger 
men.  Mr.  Garland  has  recently  travelled  in  the  Yukon 
districts,  and  the  result  is  a  book  which  Messrs.  Macmillan 
will  publish  shortly  under  the  title  The  Trail  of  the  Gold 
Seekers.    It  will  consist  of  poetry  and  prose. 


The  approaching  bre£ik-up  of  the  staff  of  the  Sketch  is 
exciting  much  interest  in  journalistic  circles.  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter's  resignation  has  been  followed  by  the  resignations 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Bullock,  the  assistant  editor,  and  Mr.  King, 
the  advertising  manager.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Shorter,  assisted  by  these  gentlemen,  will  shortly  found 
a  new  threepenny  illustrated  weekly  paper,  the  capital  for 
which  is  subscribed. 
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One  would  liardly  expect  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  the 
late  William  Morris  to  be  in  agreement  on  many  points  ; 
yet  they  might  be  supposed  to  entertain  somewhat  similar 
views  with  regard  to  the  genius  of  John  Keats.  But  no. 
Whereas  Morris  called  Keats  the  greatest  of  our  modem 
poets,  Mr.  Harrison,  in  unveiling  a  memorial  tablet  to 
Keats  at  Edmonton  last  week,  remarked  that  "  had  he 
lived  thirty  or  forty  years  longer  than  he  did,  he  might, 
had  his  character  as  a  man  improved,  have  found  a  place 
in  the  second  rank  of  our  national  poets."  Were  Keats 
no  better  than  that,  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  good 
money  to  erect  a  tablet  to  him  at  all ;  and  Edmonton  must 
be  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  event.  Precisely  where  Mr. 
Harrison  actually  places  Keats  as  we  have  him  we  cannot 
conjecture;  for  a  place  in  the  second  rank  of  English  poets 
would  be  his,  you  must  understand,  only  had  he  lived 
thirty  or  forty  years  more.  But  a  middle-aged  Keats,  a 
middle-aged  Adonais,  is  beyond  the  imagination. 


On  the  same  occasion  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Lamb  was  also  unveiled  ;  and  to  him  also  Mr.  Harrison 
denied  the  first  rank  as  a  writer.  Moreover,  Lamb  "  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  great  teacher  or  inspirer."  Here  we 
seem  to  see  the  governing  principle  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
criticism.  Unless  a  man  can  figure  among  the  saints  in  the 
Positivist  Calendar,  his  work  must  be  depreciated.  Keats 
had  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  youth :  hence  we  cannot 
allow  to  "Endymion  "  and  the  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn" 
the  highest  rank  of  poetry.  Lamb  "taught"  nothing: 
hence  he  is  not  among  our  foremost  writers.  As  if  dogma 
and  writing  had  any  relation,  and  as  if  Lamb's  life  of  un- 
selfish devotion  were  not  one  long  and  magnificent  lesson ! 
No ;  Mr.  Harrison's  cold  and  niggardly  methods  of  ap- 
praisement wiU  not  do.  It  is  not  thus  that  memorial 
tablets  to  Lamb  and  Keats  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
public. 


South  London  has  not  many  literary  associations,  and 
therefore  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  disposition  to  honour 
the  few  it  possesses.  The  Lambeth  Central  Library  will 
shortly  be  enriched  by  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  William 
Blake,  much  of  whose  life  was  spent  on  the  Surrey  side. 
The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  a  medallion  portrait  from 
PhiUips's  painting  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Room 
is  also  found  for  a  bas-relief  reproduction  of  Blake's  own 
design,  "  Death's  Door,"  which  he  made  for  Blair's 
"  Grave."  South  London  has  fairly  beaten  North  London 
in  this  matter.  Blake  was  bom  in  Broad-street,  near 
Golden- square,  and  he  died  in  Fountain -court  in  the 
Strand.  He  was  for  some  years  resident  in  Poland -street. 
Blake,  by  the  way,  made  curious  use  of  London  localities 
in  some  of  his  mystical  poems.     Thus  in  "  Jerusalem  "  : 

The  fields  from  Islington  to  Marylebone, 
To  Primrose  Hill  aud  Saint  John's  Wood, 

Were  builded  over  with  pillars  of  gold  ; 
And  there  Jerusalem's  pUlars  stood. 


Mk.  Stephen  Crane  must  by  this  time  have  ready  a 
sufficient  collection  of  Cuban  war  stories  to  make  a  book. 
In  the  new  Cornhill  is  another  episode  remarkably  treated, 
Mr.   Crane   once  more  showing  us  the  young  journalis 


face  to  face  for  the  first  time  with  the  realities  of  battle 
The  thing  is  very  slight,  but  nothing  seems  too  slight  for 
this  writer's  narrative  power.  Indeed,  whereas  most 
novelists  avoid  aU  incidents  but  those  which  "come  off," 
Mr.  Crane  seems  almost  happier  with  a  frustration,  a  fiasco, 
than  otherwise. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper,  the  author  of  Mr.  Blake  of  New- 
market, The  Marchioness  Against  the  County,  and  a  volume 
of  short  stories  just  published,  has  an  interest  in  public 
questions  which  is  not  too  common  among  novelists.  In 
the  April  Fortnightly  Review  the  unsigned  article  on  "  Law- 
lessness in  the  Church  "  was  from  Mr.  Cooper's  pen. 


Another  pseudonym  has  been  unmasked  by  the  Scott 
Pictorial.  Anvone  possessing  a  volume  of  poems  pub- 
lished in  1886,  entitled  Dulcie  Cor,  by  Ford  Bereton,  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  Ford  Bereton  and  Mr.  S.  E. 
Crockett  are  one  and  the  same.  An  autobiographic  poem, 
called  "Ford  Bereton  Himself,"  has  this  passage: 

Though  his  heart  rang  clear  and  true 
To  the  human  love  he  knew, 
Still  to  them  his  heart  was  truer — 
To  the  sunshine  and  the  trees. 
Hardly  dearer  was  the  human 
Love  of  tender,  loving  woman, 
Quiet  eyes  and  sad  caresses, 
Than  the  upland  wind's  embraces 
And  the  song  of  woodland  bird. 

The  bulk  of  the  little  book  is  amatory. 


The  new  Stevenson  letters  in  Scribner's  deal  with  his  life 
in  America,  and  are  more  interesting  than  the  last  instal- 
ment. The  recipients  are  Mr.  Colvin,  Mr.  Henley,  and 
Mr.  Gosse  (called  Weg,  because,  says  Mr.  Colvin,  he  was 
lame  at  the  time,  and  Stevenson  was  reminded  of  SUas 
Wegg ;  but  also,  we  may  suppose,  because  Mr.  Gosse's 
initials  are  E.  W.  G.).  Here  is  Stevenson  on  one  of  his 
more  gruesome  stories,  since  published  in  the  New  Arabian 
Nights  volume  : 

Herewith  the  Pavilion  on  the  Links,  grand  carpentry 
story  in  nine  chapters,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  say  how 
many  tableaux.  Where  is  it  to  go  ?  God  knows.  It  is 
the  dibbs  that  are  wanted.  It  is  not  bad,  though  I  say 
it ;  carpentry,  of  course,  but  not  bad  at  that ;  and  who 
else  can  carpenter  in  England,  now  that  Wilkie  Collins  is 
played  out  ?  It  might  be  broken  for  magazine  purposes 
at  the  end  of  chap.  iv.  I  send  it  to  you,  as  I  daresay 
Payn  may  help,  if  aU  else  fails.  Dibbs  and  speed  are  my 
mottoes. 


Here  is  another  and  more  personal  passage  : 

I  have  that  peculiar  and  delicious  sense  of  being  bom 
again  in  an  expurgated  edition  which  belongs  to  con- 
valescence. It  will  not  be  for  long ;  I  hear  the  breakers 
roar ;  I  shtdl  be  steering  head  iirst  for  another  rapid  before 
many  days ;  nitor  aquis,  said  a  certain  Eton  boy,  trans- 
lating for  his  sins  a  part  of  the  Inland  Voyage  into  Latin 
elegiacs  ;  and  from  the  hour  I  saw  it,  or  rather  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  ad  nirable  Jenkiu,  saw  and  recognised  its  absurd 
appropriatenuss,  I  took  it  for  my  device  in  Ufe. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  passages  is 
that  relating,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henley,  to  the  first  draft 
of  Prince  Otto.     "Wrote  Stevenson,  in  1880  : 

The  Forest  State  or  The  Oreenwood  State :  A  Jiomance,  is 
another  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  my  old  Semiramis,  our  half- 
seen  Duke  and  Duchess,  which  suddenly  sprang  into  sun- 
shine clearness  as  a  story  the  other  day.  The  kind,  happy 
denouement  is  unfortunately  absolutely  undramatic,  which 
will  be  our  only  trouble  in  quarrying  out  the  play.  I 
mean  we  shall  quarry  from  it.  Characters  —  Otto 
Frederick  John,  hereditary  Prince  of  Griinwald ;  AmeUa 
Seraphina,  Princess  ;  Conrad,  Baron  Qondreraarck,  Prime 
Minister  ;  Cancellarius  Grciseugesang  ;  KilUan  Gotte- 
sacker,  Steward  of  the  River  Farm ;  Ottilie,  his  daughter  ; 
the  Countess  von  Rosen.  Seven  in  all.  A  brave  story,  I 
swear ;  and  a  brave  play  too,  if  we  can  find  the  trick  to 
make  the  end.  The  play,  I  fear,  will  have  to  end  darkly, 
and  that  spoils  the  quality  as  I  now  see  it  of  a  kind  of 
crockery,  eighteenth  century,  high-Ufe-below-stairs  life  ; 
breaking  up  like  ice  in  spring  before  the  nature  and  the 
certain  modicum  of  manhood  of  my  poor,  clever,  feather- 
headed  Prince,  whom  I  love  already.  I  see  Seraphina  too. 
Gondremarck  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  Countess  von 
Rosen,  I  have ;  I'll  never  tell  you  who  she  is  ;  it's  a  secret ; 
but  I  have  known  the  countess  ;  well,  I  will  tell  you  ;  it's 
my  old  Russian  friend,  Madame  Z.  Certain  scenes  are, 
in  conception,  the  best  I  have  ever  made,  except  for  Hester 
Nohle.  Those  at  the  end.  Von  Rosen  and  the  Princess,  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  and  the  Princess  and  Gondremarck, 
as  I  now  see  them  from  here,  shoidd  be  nuts,  Henley, 
nuts. 

The  author  was  justified  in  his  terminology.     They  are 

nuts. 


D'Annunzio  has  before  now  failed  to  interest  his 
countrymen  in  his  plays ;  but  his  new  drama,  produced 
last  week  at  Naples,  was  received  with  disapprobation  of 
an  extreme  order.  "  Gloria,"  the  play  in  question,  is  an 
attempt  to  blend  the  severity  of  the  Greek  manner  with  a 
plot  of  surprising  modernity — no  other  than  a  passage 
from  recent  Italian  politics,  including  domestic  troubles  in 
the  Crispi  family,  and  the  recent  African  campaign.  In 
spite  of  the  acting  of  Eleanora  Duse  and  Ermete  Zacchoni, 
the  drama  failed  utterly  ;  and  "  The  man  is  a  madman" 
was  the  verdict  on  D'Annunzio. 


Sartor  Resarlxcs  as  an  illustrated  book  was  a  surprise ; 
but  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  as  an  illustrated  book  is  more  so. 
For  in  Sartor,  although  we  had  never  given  the  matter  a 
thought  befoi^e  Mr.  SuUi van's  daring  experiment  lay 
before  us,  there  is  a  wealth  of  subject  for  the  sardonic 
pencil ;  but  the  sonnets  are  poor  in  distinctive  pictorial 
opportunities.  However,  Mr.  Henry  Ospovat,  the  artist 
of  the  illustrated  edition  which  Mr.  Lane  has  just  pub- 
lished, has  found  sufficient  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  a 
number  of  decorative  drawings.  Seen  apart  from  the 
text,  no  one,  we  imagine,  would  guess  for  a  moment  what 
they  were ;  but  with  the  text  beside  them  they  have  a 
certain  far-fetched  relevance  to  it. 


I 

I 


The  late  Lord  De  Tabley's  Flora  of  Cheshire  (Longmans) 
is  enriched  for  the  general  reader  by  a  biographical  notice 
of  its  author  by  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  another 
devoted  botanist.      Herein  are  quoted  passages  from   a 


number  of  interesting  letters  from  Lord  De  Tabley,  who 
was  a  man  of  many  parts — botanist,  poet,  numismatist, 
traveller,  and  the  first  authority  of  his  day  on  bookplates. 
In  one  of  the  letters  we  find  this  : 

Chapter  I. 
How  small  the  world  is !    In  early  life  I  sdvertised  for 
Carex  ttricta,  which  everyone  talked  about  but  no  one  had 
seen.    Reply  came,  from  the  infinite,  by  the  pen  of  one 
Mathews  of  Birmingham,  who  sent  it. 

Chapteb  II. 
Years  pass  on.    Ten  years  ago  Mathews  writes  to  reclaim 
his  specimen. 

Chapter  III. 
Years  pass  on.    My  father  dies,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get 
a  valuer  for  some  salt-mines.     One  Mathews  is  suggested. 
He  proves  the  hero  of  Carex  ttricta  !  ! !     Tableau  and 
curtain. 
"  His  recluse  life  had  thinned  his  friends,"  is  one  of  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant  Duff's  sentences.     Alas  !  how  often  is 
it  so. 


From  Mr.  Bodley's  new  preface  to  his  France,  just  re- 
issued by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  a  one-volume  edition  : 

Certain  English  critics,  most  amiable  to  the  author, 
have  told  him  that  his  sympathy  for  the  French  has  led 
him  astray,  when  he  contrasts  the  virtues  of  a  nation  with 
the  vices  of  its  representatives  and  rulers,  because  "  every 
people  has  the  government  it  deserves."  The  maxim  is  of 
French  origin ;  but  for  England  to  apply  it  to  France  in 
her  distress  is  Uke  a  matron,  prosperously  married  and 
settled,  telling  a  less  fortunate  sister,  whose  chosen  lord 
and  master  has  turned  out  a  riotous  spendthrift  or  an 
unseemly  lunatic,  that  every  woman  has  the  husband  she 
deserves.  "Without  pressing  this  analogy,  I  may  say  that 
American  critics,  some  of  whom  have  reviewed  this  book 
with  profound  political  science,  have  not  cited  the 
aphorism.  I  do  not  know  if  their  silence  on  the  point 
is  due  to  their  national  experience ;  but  EngUshmen  who 
emphasise  it  seem  to  do  so  not  as  a  scientific  observation, 
but  rather  as  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  our  favourite  pro- 
fessions of  faith :  "  Deus,  gratias  ago  tibi  quia  non  sum 
sicut  ceteri  homiuum,  velut  etiam  hie  Gallus."  This 
traditional  self  -  righteousness,  which  foreigners  of  all 
nations  readily  impute  to  us,  has  somewhat  marred  the 
tone  of  English  criticism  on  the  last  scandal  which  has 
aggravated  the  malady  of  the  Third  Republic.  In  discuss- 
ing the  Dreyfus  case  we  have  the  right  to  boast  of  our 
Habeas  Corpus  hberties,  and  of  our  distaste  for  miUtary 
rule.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  an  air  which  insinuates 
that  neither  miscarriage  of  justice  nor  religious  disabihty 
has  been  known  in  England  within  Uving  memory. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  "  A.  G.,"  pursuing  his  researches  into 
the  origin  of  the  street  phrase  "  Let  'em  all  come !  " 
suggests  that  Tartarin's  cry  "  Qu'ils  y  maintenant  vien- 
nent !  "  is  its  parent. 

Heard  in  a  library : 

Subscriber  :    "  Please    give    me    the     '  Prisoners    of 
Hope.' " 
Assistant  :  "  That's  by  Zenda,  isn't  it  ?  " 


AifOTUER  version   of  M.  Maeterlinck's  poem  received 
fromW.  E.  M.,  Oxford. 
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AwoTHEK  correspondent  informs  us  that  a  bookseller  in 
a  large  provincial  city  recently  discovered  an  assistant 
arranging  four  new  copies  of  Walt  Whitman's  Leaves  of 
Grass  on  the  shelves  devoted  to  books  on  gardening. 


The  Unicom  Press  is  about  to  put  forth  two  new  peri- 
odicals :  one,  the  Chord,  a  shilling  musical  quarterly ; 
the  other,  Beliaine,  the  organ  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre. 
The  latter  will  be  published  whenever  a  number  seems 
to  be  desired — without  regularity. 


Bibliographical. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  Reminiscences 
naturally  makes  bookmen  think  of  him  as  he  was  and  is 
as  a  bookman.  His  position  in  Parliament  has  been  and 
is  "  all  worry  well ";  but  it  is  hardly  as  a  politician  that 
he  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries  or  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  One  thinks  of  him,  perhaps,  first 
as  the  novelist,  and  is  grateful  to  him  for  Bear  Lady 
Disdain  and  Banna  Quixota,  to  name  no  others.  One 
remembers,  too,  what  remarkably  "easy  reading"  was 
his  History  of  Our  Own  Times — a  notable  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  style  over  subject.  Still  more,  however,  to  the 
taste  of  the  bookish  man  was  Mr.  McCarthy's  Con  Amore — 
a  happily-entitled  volume,  made  up  of  essays  on  literary 
topics.  This,  I  assume,  has  long  been  out  of  print ;  but 
some  of  it,  at  least,  is  well  worth  reproducing,  along 
with  other  fugitive  products  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  flowing 
and  picturesque  pen.  On  the  whole,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  not  made  the  most  of  his 
agreeable  literary  faculty  :  he  has  given  up  to  Irish 
politics  what  was  meant  for  the  belles  lettres. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  tell  all  over  again  the  story  of 
FlorizePs  Folly  "l  Mr.  John  Ashton  has  done  it,  and  I 
take  for  granted  that  he  has  gone  to  the  original  sources 
for  his  information.  Plorizel,  as  we  all  know,  was  George 
IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales  ;  his  Folly  was  his  (temporary) 
devotion  to  the  actress  still  remembered  as  "Perdita'' 
Eobinson.  Mrs.  Eobinson  wrote  her  own  Memoirs,  and 
they  were  published  in  1801  in  four  12mo.  volumes,  other 
editions  following  in  1803  and  1826.  I  take  it  that  Tlie 
Mistress  of  Royalty,  or  The  Loves  of  Florizel  and  Perdita, 
"  portrayed  in  the  amatory  epistles  between  an  illustrious 
personage  and  a  distinguished  female  "  (1814),  was  a  work 
of  the  imagination.  Curiously  enough,  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  this  "Perdita"  in  Mr.  Beavan's  recently-published 
James  and  Horace  Smith.  At  Bristol,  in  1765,  Eobert 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  parodists,  spent  a  few  days  with  a 
Captain  Derby  and  his  wife,  whose  little  daughter,  then 
four  years  old,  grew  up  to  be  the  frail  "  Perdita  "  of  the 
princely  "  Plorizel." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Katie  Stewart  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  published  originally  without  her  name  on 
the  title-page.  Mr.  John  Blackwood,  her  publisher, 
thouglit  it  "might  be  good  for  her  to  have  an  anonymous 
reputation  "—a  remark  which  her  mother,  in  a  letter 
printed  by  Mrs.  Coghill,  caps  by  saying,  "  Honest  man, 
he  little  knew  of  John  Bray  ton  and  his  neighbour."  To 
this  utterance  Mrs.  Coghill  appends  this  note:  "Novels 
published  anonymously  for  the  benefit  of  her    brother 


William,  which  some  ingenious  critics  have  supposed  to 
be  written  by  him."  Now,  I  find  that  a  two- volume 
novel  called  John  Drayton  was  published  in  1851  by  the 
BentlBys.  I  find  also  that  a  three-volume  novel  called 
Ailieford — "  by  the  author  of  John  Drayton  " — was  issued 
in  1853  by  Hurst  &  Blackett.  These,  I  presume,  are  the 
two  stories,  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  which  were  "pub- 
lished anonymously  for  the  benefit  of  her  brother  William." 
But  why,  then,  do  they  not  figure  in  the  list  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  published  works  printed  at  the  end  of  her 
Autohiography  ? 

Talking,  a  fortnight  ago,  of  Mr.  Arber's  forthcoming 
anthology,  I  ventured  to  express  the  belief  that  at  least 
the  text  would  be  "impeccable."  Mr.  Harold  Littledale, 
it  seems,  has  not  quite  the  same  unquestioning  trust  in 
Mr.  Arber's  accuracy.  He  writes  to  say  that  he  has 
just  been  comparing  Mr.  Arber's  reprint  of  Scoloker's 
Biaphantus  (in  The  English  Garner,  vol.  vii.)  with  Dr. 
Grosart's  reproduction  of  it  (1880),  for  which  Dr.  Grosart 
claimed  that  it  was  taken  direct  from  the  unique  Bodleian 
original.  The  result  of  the  comparison  is,  that  Mr. 
Littledale  finds  in  the  Arber  reprint  numerous  inaccuracies. 
But  then,  what  is  there  to  prove  that  Dr.  Grosart  was  in 
this  case  himself  "  impeccable "  ?  Surely  the  proper 
thing  would  be  to  compare  Mr.  Arber's  reprint  with  the 
original  from  which  Dr.  Grosart  took  his. 

It  is  "real  good"  news  that  the  late  A.  K.  H.  B.'s 
diaries  and  correspondence  are  not,  after  all,  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  worthy  man  left  behind  him  instructions  to 
that  effect,  and  for  that  act  of  propriety  let  him  be  duly 
praised.  It  is  perfectly  intolerable  that  privacy  should  be 
so  frequently  violated  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
general  reader.  Down  with  the  many-headed  \  In  this 
particular  instance  there  would  have  been  no  shred  of 
excuse  for  further  publicity,  for  A.  K.  H.  B.  had  already 
given  us  three  volumes  of  intimate  autobiography,  and 
autobiographical  passages  are  scattered  all  over  his 
writings.  Few  people  have  talked  so  much  about  them- 
selves and  their  friends  as  A.  K.  H.  B. 

My  joy  over  the  A.  K.  H.  B.  business  is,  however, 
chastened  by  the  announcement  that  more  documents 
relating  to  the  families  of  Charles  Lamb  and  William 
Hazlitt  have  been  discovered,  and  will  be  in  due  course 
utilised  for  public  purposes.  Is  it  not  about  time  we 
decided  that  the  farthest  limits  in  Lamb  and  Hazlitt 
literature  have  been  reached  ?  That  literature  already 
bulks  far  too  largely.  Assuredly  we  do  not  want  to  know 
anything  more  about  the  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  "  families." 
The  continued  "chatter"  about  the  men  themselves  is 
bad  enough. 

Now  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  made  a  wedding- 
present  of  the  works  of  Joachim  du  Bellay,  that  worthy 
is  likely  to  have  at  least  a  passing  vogue  among  us. 
Already  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Spenser's  tribute  to 
the  Gallic  Bard  ("first  garland  of  free  Poesie  that  France 
brought  forth ") ;  one  may  add  to  it  that  of  George 
Dainel  in  his  Vindication  of  Poesy : 

.  .  .  the  happy  writ 
Of  Bellay,  here  shall  live  eternally, 
Eternising  his  name,  in  his  own  wit. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Mr.  Yeats's  Poems. 


The   Wind  Among  the  Rttdt. 

Mathews.) 


By  W.  B.  Yeats.    (Elkin 


Poems.   By  "W.  B.  Yeats.    New  Edition.    (Unwin.    Ts.  6d.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  prominent  leaders  of  that  movement  in  present  litera- 
ture which  goes  by  the  somewhat  hieh-flown  title  of  the 
Celtic  Eenaissance.  It  numbers  both  poets  and  prose- 
writers  belonging  to  the  kindred  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  In  Scotland  it  boasts  Miss  Fiona  Maclood. 
Miss  Jane  Barlow  represents  another  side  of  it ;  while 
even  Wales  sends  its  contributors.  Mr.  Yeats  has  for- 
warded it  both  with  poetry  and  prose,  and  he  has  a 
number  of  coadjutors.  Such  movements  are  the  fashion 
nowadays.  In  France  a  union  of  Gascon  writers  has 
broken  out  with  much  parade  and  display  and  self-glorifi- 
cation, after  the  way  of  things  Gallic  in  general  and 
Gascon  in  particular.  The  Celtic  movement  is  less  self- 
laudatory  and  more  workmanlike.  Our  English  instincts 
might  desire  even  less  public  emphasis ;  but  it  is  the  way 
of  the  hour,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  members 
are  doing  a  needed  thing  in  trying  to  awaken  the  dormant 
literary  instincts  of  Ireland.  For  it  is  in  Ireland  that  it 
is  most  noteworthy,  by  contrast  with  the  long  neglect  of 
letters  in  that  country ;  and  it  is  a  plain  fact,  dependent 
on  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  at  present  Ireland  has  a 
number  of  workers  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
more  refined  and  fastidious  pursuits  of  literature. 

None  among  them  has  a  more  genuine,  more  distinctive 
and  personal  note  than  Mr.  Yeats.  His  first  book.  The 
Wanderings  of  Oisin,  some  years  ago  made  that  evident, 
and  he  has  not  receded  from  the  promise  then  given. 
His  work  has  been  slender  in  quantity.  Since  he  collected 
his  previously  published  verse  into  one  by  no  means  bulky 
volume  of  Poems,  his  total  product  in  verse  and  prose  is 
included  in  five  small  books  (counting  the  present  one). 
But  it  has  quality;  it  is  artistic  and  conscientious.  His 
prose  inclines  to  a  poetised  style :  it  is  good  of  its  kind, 
but  not  eminently  good.  "With  all  its  poetic  infusion,  it 
has  nothing  tawdry.  With  all  its  self-conscious  artistry, 
the  note  is  not  forced  :  its  rhythm  is  a  true  prose-rhj'thm, 
with  none  of  that  terrible  bastard  movement — like  blank 
verse  gone  very  much  to  the  bad — which  makes  most 
writing  of  this  sort  anathema.  A  very  good  specimen  is 
"  Dhoya,"  included  in  the  volume  called  John  Sherman. 
Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  reputation. 

That  reputation  must  rest  on  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry.  Here 
he  stands  quite  alone :  a  poet  he  is,  and— to  our  thinking 
— a  poet  only.  In  everything  else  which  he  writes  he 
suggests  the  poet.  As  poet  he  suggests  nothing  outside 
poetry — the  simple  essence  ;  not  poetic  embodiment  of  this 
thing  or  that,  but  just  poetry.  In  this  respect  he  belongs 
natively  to  the  same  order  as  Coleridge  and  Spenser  and 
Shelley — when  Shelley  has  got  kings  and  priestcraft  and 
the  making  of  new  universes  off  his  mind  :  the  Shelley  of 
the  songs  and  the  "  Skylark  "  and  the  "  Cloud  "  and  the 
"  Witch  of  Atlas."  Not  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  as  one  of  these ; 
not  his  a  large  or  wide  gift.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  exceedingly 
contracted  gift ;  but  a  gift  it  is,  authentically  his  and  no 
man  else's.  Whether  from  singular  self-judgment  or  the 
good-hap  of  simple  sincerity,  Mr.  Yeats  has  practically 
recognised  this.  He  has  known  that  his  gift  was  small, 
he  has  known  that  his  g^t  was  narrow ;  he  has  known  that 
his  gift  was  his  gift — or  he  has  acted  as  if  he  knew,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing ;  and  he  has  held  to  it  and  within 
it,  unswerving  and  contented  as  the  blackbird  on  tlie 
bough.  "  0  blackbird,  sing  me  something  new  !  "  cries 
Tennyson.  "Always  true  is  always  new,"  answers  the 
wise  blackbird  and  Mr.  Yeats.  "A  poor  thing,  but  mine 
own,"  he  might  modestly  claim  with  Touchstone. 


This  g^ft  of  Mr.  Yeats,  so  one  and  individual,  is  easy  to 
feel,  not  easy  to  state  :  it  is  not  the  gift  of  any  poet  before 
him.  Some  of  his  earlier  work,  in  particular,  shows  close 
study  of  Shelley,  and  happy  affinities  with  Shelley's 
lighter  fancy ;  but  his  most  characteristic  work  is  not  at 
all  Shelleian.  Nor  yet  can  we  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  description  of  him — "a  Celtic  Heine."  Wo  fail 
to  see  resemblance  between  the  German  poet  and  Mr. 
Yeats.  In  connexion  with  this  "Celtic  movement"  we 
have  heard  much  of  the  characteristic  quality  belonging 
to  that  native  Celtic  poetry  sealed  from  tne  Saxon  reader 
by  the  language  in  which  it  is  written — a  quality  some- 
times noted  in  Matthew  Arnold's  plirase  as  "  Celtic  magic," 
sometimes  in  a  later  phrase  as  "  the  Gaelic  glamour." 
The  latter  has  the  advantage  that  it  does  "  something 
affect  the  letter,"  as  Holof ernes  says  when  he  means  to 
alliterate  abominably.  The  Saxon  is  disposed  to  be 
sceptical,  after  much  search,  as  to  the  very  existence  of 
this  quality.  He  looks  for  it  amid  the  poems  of  Irish 
writers  in  the  English  tongue,  and  finds  it  not.  Even  the 
strange  thwarted  genius  of  Clarence  Mangan  has  nothing 
answering  to  this.  Still  less  can  one  attach  the  phrase  to 
the  writers  of  the  "  Celtic  movement."  It  may  be  hidden 
from  us  behind  the  veil  of  the  old  Erse  tongue,  but  it 
finds  no  way  beyond  it.  These  young  Irish  writers  of  the 
movement  have  their  various  powers,  but  not  this.  There 
is  one  exception  (to  our  mind),  and  it  is  Mr.  Yeats.  To 
the  peculiar  aura,  the  effluence  of  his  poetry,  if  we  were 
asked  to  attach  the  phrase  "  Celtic  magic,"  our  conscience 
would  not  take  alarm.  Certainly,  if  it  be  not  the  mag^c 
(on  which  let  Celts  pronounce),  it  is  a  magic  which  merits 
a  distinctive  phrase. 

It  is  an  inhuman  beauty,  a  haunting  of  something 
remote,  intangible,  which  the  poet  himself  only  feels,  but 
cannot  trace  to  its  source.  In  proportion  as  he  becomes,  or 
tries  to  be,  definite  this  power  passes  from  him.  It  is  when 
he  is  obeying  the  dictates  of  an  emotion,  a  sentiment,  as 
insubstantial  and  uncapturable  as  a  gust  of  the  night,  that 
he  achieves  this  most  delicate  and  evanescent  charm.  With 
a  true  instinct  of  his  own  prevailing  quality  he  calls  this 
latest  book  The  Wind  among  the  Meeds.  No  less  frail  and 
mysterious  than  such  a  wind  is  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
best  verse. 

The  very  finest  examples  are  contained  in  his  collected 
Poems — namely,  " The  Lake-Isle  of  Inisfree"  and  "The 
Man  who  Dreamed  of  Fairyland."  The  first  expresses  in 
most  daintily  sweet  verse  the  appeal  of  rememborwi  solitary 
water  and  reedy  isle  to  a  bom  dreamer  stranded  in  city 
streets.  The  second  embodies  in  finely  haunting  verse  Mr. 
Yeats's  most  constant  mood — the  call  upon  the  visionary's 
heartstrings  of  the  legendary  country,  where  is  "  tlie  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  On  the  whole,  it  is  Mr. 
Yeats's  best  poem.  And  it  should  be ;  for  he  is  himself 
"the  man  that  dreamed  of  fairyland."  All  his  poetry  is  one 
plaintive  cry  for  a  domain  set  apart  from  "  life  s  exceeding 
injocundity."  We  are  not  pronouncing  whether  this  is  a 
wholesome  or  desirable  frame  of  mind.  Perhaps  we  have 
other  views.  We  merely  state  the  case.  And  since  every 
poet  is  best  when  he  expresses  his  dominant  love,  Mr. 
Yeats  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
world  of  fays  or  spirits.  At  such  times  his  lightness  of 
touch  is  exquisite.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  the  fascination 
lies.  It  is  as  much  in  the  music  as  the  apparent  words — a 
true  test  in  lyrics  of  this  kind,  which  are  sensitive  rather 
than  intellectual.  Take  this  quite  incidental  lyric  from  the 
fairy  play,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire  " — a  song  sung 
by  fairies  to  entice  a  mortal  girl : 

The  wind  blows  out  of  the  ^ates  of  the  day, 

The  wind  blows  over  the  lonely  of  heart ; 
And  the  lonely  of  heart  are  withered  away, 

While  the  fairies  dance  in  a  place  apart : 
Shaking  their  milk-white  feet  in  a  ring, 

Tossing  their  milk-white  arms  in  the  air ; 
For  they  hear  the  wind  laugh  and  miinuur  and  sing 

Of  a  land  where  even  the  old  are  fair, 
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And  even  the  wise  are  merry  of  tongue ; 

Bat  I  heard  a  reed  of  Coolaney  say  : 
"  When  the  wind  has  laughed  and  murmured  and  sung, 

The  lonely  of  heart  shall  wither  away." 

Could  anything  be  more  airy  and  delicate  ?  In  this  sense 
Mr.  Yeats  has  always  been  a  mystic.  He  has  always 
"  dreamed  of  fairyland."  But  in  this  new  volume  there 
are  signs  that  he  desires  to  be  a  mystic  in  a  more  recondite 
sense.  The  old  Irish  mythology,  which  always  attracted 
him,  he  has  taken  up  the  study  of  in  its  symbolic  mean- 
ings, and  endeavours  to  import  it  into  his  verse  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  modern  and  personal  ideas. 

Frankly,  we  view  this  development  with  alarm.  It 
would  always  be  a  perilous  experiment,  because  (unlike 
the  language  of  Greek  or  Biblical  religion)  Irish  mythology 
is  so  unknown  to  English  readers.  But  Mr.  Yeats's  treat- 
ment of  it  increases  the  difficulty.  He  frequently  uses 
this  mythological  imagery  in  a  sense  of  his  own,  though 
in  his  elaborate  notes  he  acknowledges  himself  doubtful 
about  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation — that  he  is,  in 
fact,  guessing  at  the  meanings  of  the  symbols  he  uses. 
But  how  shall  the  reader  follow  this  arbitrary  use  of 
symbolism,  or  be  certain  where  the  poet  himself  is  un- 
certain ?  The  only  road  out  is  the  clumsy  expedient  of 
explanatory  notes.  This  is  not  the  true  use  of  symbolism, 
and  from  a  purely  poetical  standpoint  is  quite  inartistic. 
It  creates  wanton  difficulty.  Mr.  Yeats  should  at  any  rate 
be  clear  to  the  few  who  understand  the  system  of  mytho- 
logical imagery.  But  his  arbitrary  use  of  it  often  leaves 
even  them  in  the  dark.  "  I  use  this  to  signify  so  and  so," 
is  the  formula.  But  he  should  not  "  use  it  to  signify  " 
anything.  He  should  use  it  (if  he  needs  it)  for  what  it 
does  signify ;  and  if  he  is  unsure  what  it  signifies,  he 
should  not  use  it  at  all.  It  is  wantonness  to  darken  his 
poetry  by  employing  recondite  imagery,  which  he  confesses 
elaborately  he  is  doubtful  about  the  meaning  of.  Frankly, 
there  is  more  ingenuity  than  insight  in  much  of  it. 

This  we  have  said  with  some  emphasis,  because  it  is  a 
feature  which  threatens  to  mar  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry;  and  his 
poetry  is  too  good  for  us  to  see  it  marred  with  equanimity. 
But  it  is  the  trick  of  an  artist  unduly  enamoured  of  a  new 
medium  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  will  grow  out  of  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  in  this  new  volume  which  shows 
the  old  charm.  Take  the  "  Cap  and  Bells."  Mr.  Yeats 
confesses  that  the  meaning  varies  to  him.  But  this  is  not 
the  result  of  obscure  expression ;  and  a  poet  may  quite 
legitimately  be  doubtful  about  his  own  allegory.  It  is  a 
wise  poet  that  knows  (in  this  sense)  his  own  child. 

The  jester  walked  in  the  garden ; 

The  garden  had  fallen  still ; 
He  bade  his  soul  rise  upward 

And  stand  at  her  window-sill. 

It  rose  in  a  straight,  blue  garment, 

When  owls  began  to  call : 
It  had  grown  wise-tongued  by  thinking 

Of  a  quiet  and  light  footfall. 

But  the  young  queen  would  not  listen ; 

She  rose  in  her  pale  night-gown ; 
She  drew  in  the  heavy  casement, 

And  pushed  the  latches  down. 

He  bade  his  heart  go  to  her,  ' 

When  the  owls  called  out  no  more  ; 

In  a  red  and  quivering  garment 
It  sang  to  her  through  the  door. 

It  had  grown  sweet-tongued  by  dreaming 

Of  a  flutter  of  flower -like  hair  ; 
But  she  took  up  her  fan  from  the  table, 

And  waved  it  off  on  the  air. 

"  I  have  cap  and  bells,"  he  pondered, 
"  I  will  send  them  to  her  aud  die ;  " 

And  when  the  morning  whitened, 
He  left  thent  where  she  wentby. 


She  laid  them  upon  her  bosom. 

Under  a  cloud  of  her  hair, 
And  her  red  lips  sang  them  a  love-song. 

Till  stars  grew  out  of  the  air. 

•  She  opened  her  door  and  her  window, 

And  the  heart  and  the  soul  came  through  ; 
To  her  right  hand  came  the  red  one, 
To  her  left  hand  came  the  blue. 

They  set  up  a  noise  like  crickets, 

A  chattering  wise  and  sweet. 
And  her  hair  was  a  folded  flower, 

And  the  quiet  of  love  in  her  feet. 

We  might  venture  an  interpretation.  The  mistress 
whom  poets  serve  desires  not  a  poet — a  poet  pure  and 
simple — for  his  wisdom,  his  study,  let  us  say,  of  solar 
mythologists  (who  are  not  even  the  chattering  of  owls,  for 
owls  see  in  the  dark),  nor  for  his  much  service,  but  just 
for — his  cap  and  bells,  for  his  sweet  intuitive  g^ft  of 
rhyme.  That  is  the  way  of  knowledge  and  of  aU  else  for 
him.  Truly,  if  he  foUow  that  way,  "the  heart  and  the 
soul  come  through."  But  there  is  much  else,  besides  this 
poem,  to  show  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  still  Mr.  Yeats. 


J.  F.  N. 

The  Human  Machine.     By  J.  P.  Nisbet.     (Grant  Eichards.) 

There  can  be  little  or  no  dispute  of  the  high  value  of  this 
exceedingly  interesting  and  stimulating  book  :  it  has  the 
essential  literary  quality  of  authenticity ;  it  is  to  a  very  large 

extent  a  real  man 
openly  thinking, 
and  the  thinking  is 
that  of  a  man  bom 
to  think,  and  be- 
lieving quite  sin- 
cerely that  he  came 
into  this  world 
mainly  to  that  end. 
Philosophers  are 
horn,  not  made. 
Just  as  some  men 
seem  to  concentrate 
into  a  clutching 
fistful  of  money  or 
laurels ;  as  some  find 
their  complete  and 
final  expression  in 
some  antic  of  costume 
and  gesture ;  as  some, 
again,  are  but  the 
suburbs  of  stomachs 
weaving  the  whole 
world  into  the 
image  of  a  spread  repast,  even  so  was  Nisbet — a  brain, 
a  resolute  interrogative  brain,  endeavouring  to  reduce  the 
vast  tangle  of  being  to  some  semblance  of  consistency  and 
order.  From  most  men  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity 
of  Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearing  upon  Social  Life, 
Eeligion,  Education,  and  Politics,"  would  be  the  most 
impersonal  and  insincere  production  conceivable.  One  can 
imagine  a  bright  young  colonial  bishop,  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  all  duly  subscribed,  well  married,  and  everything 
proper,  throwing  off  something  of  the  sort  as  a  proof  of  con- 
temporaneous vitality  on  his  way  to  the  higher  sees ;  or  a 
retired  banker  engaging  in  the  enterprise  as  a  foil  to  golf. 
But  this  "  Inquiry  "  was  Nisbet.  This  volume  is,  indeed, 
a  mere  extract  and  sample  of  the  substance  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  big  and  rather  heavy-looking  man,  with  a 
remarkable  absence  of  gesture.  There  was  something — 
"stiff-necked"  one  might  call  it — in  his  carriage,  a  careful, 
deliberation  in  his  speech ;  and  to  the  end  he,  hftti  a  Scottish 
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roughness  and  fulness  in  his  words.  Ho  dressed  as  though 
the  thing  were  a  trouble  to  him,  and  roused  liimself  to 
social  ceremonials  as  to  unavoidable  irrelevance.  Quite 
i-asually,  and  because  one  must  eat  and  drink  before  one 
may  inquire,  he  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  Timeii — and,  for 
a  time,  of  the  Acadkmy — and  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  less 
histrionic  critic  of  the  stage.  One  saw  him  of  a  first  night 
thrusting  quietly  but  resolutely  through  a  vast,  excited 
jabbering  of  elegant  and  animated  personalities,  absolutely 
unsympathetic,  and  quite  inflexibly  resolved  to  do  justice 
and  two  thousand  words,  observe  sound  principles  of  praise 
and  blame,  and  keep  the  standard  low  and  level  between 
the  highly  emotional  beings  of  applause  upon  the  stage. 
He  did  a  vast  amount  of  journalistic  work  beside  this 
dramatic  criticism,  but  much  of  that  was  even  less  intimate 
and  congenial  than  these  latter  exercises.  And  his  private 
life,  too,  was,  I  think,  sometliing  incidental.  He  was  no 
doubt  a  man  of  strong  affections,  and  no  timid  abstainer 
from  living ;  he  was  no  solitary,  and  in  his  last  illness 
there  was  courage  and  help  unstinted  for  him.  But 
his  strongest  affection  and  desire  were  assuredly  for  the 
quest — that  perpetual  quest ! — of  the  unassailable  truths  of 
being. 

The  onus  of  solvency  never  left  him  a  week — hardly 
a  day — free  from  that  consuming  inquiry ;  but  one  part  of 
his  journalistic  work  shaped  itself  more  and  more  to 
the  outline  of  his  mind.  I  do  not  know  what  form 
"The  Handbook"  in  the  Referee  originally  possessed, 
but  in  the  end  it  became,  very  satisfactorily,  Nisbet 
talking  to  himself  —  in  odd  company,  for  the  other 
voices  concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  such  matter 
as  the  recrudescence  of  brown  boots  at  Brighton,  the 
possible  nature  of  Mr.  Fitz-Duke's  autumn  production, 
and  the  private  concerns  of  certain  almost  ostentatiously 
amusing  pedigree  pups.  This  present  book  consists  very 
largely  of  the  substance  of  these  "Handbook"  articles, 
shaped — probably  by  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  Nisbet's 
failing  strength — into  one  coherent  whole.  One  might 
naturally  expect  them  to  fail  of  unity  under  these  circum- 
stances, but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  They  are  hardly 
open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  logical  continuity ;  and 
the  manifest  stiffness  and  inferiority  of  the  first  dozen 
pages — which  seem  to  have  been  "  written  in  " — and  an 
undetected  repetition  here  and  there,  seem  to  me,  at  least, 
to  add  rather  than  detract  from  the  human  value  of  the 
whole ;  for  the  book  is  assuredly  a  human  document — a 
Confession  of  Faith.  Of  Faith! — albeit  Nisbet  was  in 
formulas  a  materialist  and  unbeliever.  In  one  thing,  at 
least,  he  had  an  unbounded,  an  organic  faith ;  faith  so 
strong  that  he  showed  it — where  men's  faiths  are  so  rarely 
evident — in  his  life.  And  this  exceptional  faith  of  his 
was  in  the  supreme  value  of  telling  oneself  the  truth. 
Usually,  the  Act  of  Faith  begins  by  renouncing  that. 

It  is  on  account  of  its  permanent  worth  as  a  human 
dociunent  that  I  have  insisted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
review  of  this  book's  high  value.  One  is  inclined  to  such 
insistence  from  a  sense  of  its  necessity.  Succeed  as  it  may 
now,  I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  but  that  this  volume 
will  have  far  more  appreciation  at  a  later  time  than  it  will 
from  the  existing  public,  and  that  its  real  value  will  increase 
with  the  years.  There  is  in  the  present  time  singidarly 
little  interest  felt  in  character,  apart  from  the  sexual  aspect ; 
even  religious  questions  nowadays  seem  mainly  rephrasings 
of  that  great  preoccupation  in  terms  of  Sin  and  Purity. 
Nisbet's  former  work,  on  The  Insanity  of  Oenim,  temperately 
and  soundly  argued,  was  comparatively  speaking  a  failure. 
Dr.  Nordau's  bawling  version  of  the  same  thesis,  coarsely 
seasoned  with  gross  personalities,  sauced  with  a  dressing 
of  sexual  incontinence,  and  puffed  vociferously  by  the 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  reviewing  public  with 
a  bias  in  that  direction,  attained  a  vast  success.  But  this 
inflamed  state  of  the  public  imagination  is  perhaps  transi- 
tory, and  a  day  will  return  when  men,  curious  for  the 
reason  of  their  being,  will  refuse  to  be  diverted  from  such 


questioning  by  physical  and  emotional  excitements.  To 
them,  this  very  complete  exposition  of  the  views  and 
character  of  a  hard-headed  nineteenth  century  materialist 
will  assuredly  appear  worthy  of  a  sympathetic  study. 

They  will  certainly  find  a  wide  gulf  between  this  work 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  materialists  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  There  is  aU  the  space  of  this  unparalleled  century 
of  discovery ;  indeed,  for  the  materialist  this  century  has 
been  a  century  of  revelation.  A  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  little  justification  for  the  theologian's  argument 
that  materialism  was  an  attempt  to  liberate  the  mind  from 
moral  obligations.  Materialism  too  often  presented  itself 
as  a  gross  common-sense,  or  clad  itself  witn  contemptible 
sentimentalities  far  less  reasonable  than  the  theological 
contradictions  it  disavowed.  The  tawdry  and  irrational 
idealism  of  William  Godwin  presents  "  universal  happi- 
ness "  as  the  desirable  and  attainable  goal  of  mankind, 
and  it  was  from  the  vicarage  of  Malthus  that  the  austerer 
teaching  came.  The  thought  of  Nisbet  is  cliild  of 
Malthus,  not  Godwin.  Godwin  belongs  to  the  vanished 
age ;  he  is  simply  the  unclerical  brother  of  the  amiable 
and  virtuous  Paley,  who,  secure  in  a  peaceful  home  and 
prosperous  country,  started  his  Natural  Theology  with  the 
assertion  that  the  world  is  evidently  made  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  creatures  therein.  By  way  of  contrast,  one 
may  read  Nisbet's  chapter  on  Happiness.  He  weighs  the 
lot  of  this  man  and  that.  He  evidently  starts  with  a  bias 
for  happiness  as  the  desirable  thing.  "  There  is  probably 
a  far  greater  measure  of  happiness  among  the  lower 
animals  than  among  human  beings,  and  more  among 
the  unenlightened  than  the  so-caUed  superior  races  and 
classes."  "In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow."  To  this  thought 
he  recurs  several  times  in  the  book — finally,  just  at  the 
end,  in  a  way  that  is  very  characteristic.  Man  is  not 
made  for  happiness.  He  seeks,  strangely  enough,  things 
that  are  not  happiness,  for  that  is  the  law  of  his  being. 
There  Nisbet  stops,  seeing  no  clear  way  beyond.  But  his 
stopping-place  is  a  long  journey  from  Godwin  and  Paley. 
Again,  when  he  deals  with  dreams  and  ghosts  and  the 
riddle  of  the  quasi-material  spirit,  comes  the  same  resolute 
stoppage  at  the  limit  of  assurance.  Yet  again  ho  stops 
short  at  the  religion  of  science.  "Is  it  conceivable  that 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  pitiless  and  immutable  '  laws '  of 
science  there  may  be  developed  something  like  a  religious 
sense  ?  ....  In  the  face  of  the  unknown,  reverence 
and  submission  there  must  be.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
attitude  of  the  materialist  in  presence  of  the  First  Cause 
can  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Christian 
towards  the  Godhead.  .  .  .  Prayer  seems  to  be  a  necessity 
of  the  human  mind  in  affliction."  And  there  he  stops,  in  no 
hurry  for  the  religion  ;  seeing  for  the  time  nothing  further 
in  that  direction,  and  discreetly  saying  as  much.  He  was 
no  fanatic  of  preconceptions,  or  he  would  not  have  said  as 
much  as  this,  or,  saying  it,  would  not  have  stopped  there, 
nor  would  he  have  made  the  remarkable  admission 
he  makes  of  the  effect  of  Lourdes  upon  his  mind ;  and  to 
me,  at  least,  it  has  a  touch  of  the  heroic,  that  feeling,  as 
he  certainly  did,  a  strong  attraction  towards  certain  aspects 
of  devotion,  he  would  defile  himself  with  no  helpful  self- 
deceptions  to  anticipate  his  call,  but  remained,  as  he  was 
meant  to  remain,  outside,  amid  his  riddles. 

He  wrestled  to  the  end,  declining  always  any  unstable 
additions,  any  hopeful  interpretations.  In  his  last  chapter 
he  writes : 

The  achievements  of  science  have  consisted  in  the 
discovery  of  small  and  isolated  facts  here  and  there  in  the 
established  order  of  things.  The  record  of  these  facts  is 
what  we  call  Knowledge,  and  it  is  really  so  small  as  hardly 
to  be  worth  considering.  We  are  standing  on  a  Email 
illuminated  spot  iu  the  midst  of  the  Unknown.  Above  us, 
beneath  us,  all  around  us,  impenetrable  mystery. 

In  that  persuasion  he  died.  That  was  his  creed.  He 
died  while  he   was   still  only   in  his   early  middle  age, 
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after  many  years  of  struggle  and  irksome  labour,  and 
with  his  work  stiU  almost  unrecog^nised.  He  died 
after  a  year  of  intermittent  illness,  and  with  many 
things  to  trouble  him;  but  he  died  stoutly,  with 
the  same  mental  steadfastness  as  he  had  lived.  At 
least  this  much  of  the  "impenetrable  mystery"  he 
understood — not  to  be  afraid.  I  do  not  believe  his 
ultimate  thinking  and  questioning  is  a  thing  that  can 
altogether  die,  that  we  gauge  all  the  influence  of  such 
a  life  as  his,  or  that  the  full  measure  of  his  recognition 
has  yet  come.  H.  G.  Wells. 


Cromwell. 


By  G.  H.  Pike.    (Fisher  Unwin. 


Cromwell  and  His  Times. 
63.) 

The  Two  Protectors.    By  Sir  Eichard  Tangye.    (S.  W.  Part- 
ridge &  Co.     10s.  6d.) 


From  Cromwell  to  Wellington. 
son.     (Lawrence  &  Bullen. 


Edited  by  Spencer  Wilkin- 
10s.  6d.) 


There  is  observable  the  springing  of  a  revolutionary 
mine  in  literature  just  at  present.  First,  there  were  two 
simultaneous  shocks  on  the  subject  of  Danton ;  then  fol- 
lowed Eobespierre ;  and  now  comes  a  general  upheaval  in 
regard  to  Cromwell,  heralded  by  the  triple  explosion 
recorded  above.  The  composite  volume.  From  Cromwell  to 
Wellington,  we  have  already  noticed,  and  are  only  concerned 
here  with  the  admirable  military  monograph  on  Cromwell 
contributed  to  it  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cooper  King  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson.  The  other  two  volumes  are  not 
more  than  compilations  for  an  occasion.  Both  are  written 
by  thorough  Cromwellians ;  both  rely  largely  on  extracts 
from  Carlyle,  to  which  Sir  Eichard  Tangye  adds  yet  more 
copious  extracts  from  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  But  while 
Mr.  Pike  makes  a  manifest  endeavour  to  hold  the  scales  as 
even  as  his  personal  admiration  will  allow  him,  Sir  Eichard 
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Tangye  is  too  uncompromisingly  partisan  in  every  way  to 
carry  weight  with  the  historical  student.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Pike  writes  distressing  grammar,  while  Sir 
Eichard  Tangye  writes  correctly,  and  contributes  some 
interesting  details  (in  one  case  valuable)  from  original 
materials  in  his  own  possession.  The  latter,  therefore 
bears  a  certain  independent  value,  apart  from  hia  mono- 
graph itself. 


Tou  may  regard  Cromwell  from  the  standpoint  of  Sir 
Eichard  Tangye,  as  a  mixture  of  patriot  and  saint  who 
only  once,  doubtfully,  was  a  little  harsh,  and  never  other- 
wise made  a  mistake  or  did  any  wrong.  You  may  regar  I 
him  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Legitimist  Society,  as  a 
Tyrant,  Eegicide,  Hypocrite,  and  a  great  many  other 
capitals.  But  either  way  you  must  confess  him  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  human  ability  that  have 
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appeared  among  the  English  race.  He  was  bom  a  country 
gentleman,  he  never  had  any  training  in  public  ailairs, 
any  education  in  war,  till  he  was  past  his  youth.  Yet  so 
soon  as  circumstances  bring  him  forward,  he  develops 
supreme  capacity  both  as  captain  and  statesman.  In  war- 
fare his  only  parallel  is  Clive.  And  even  Clive  began  his 
military  career  in  earlier  life.  Both  were  at  first  civilians 
by  profession.  Cromwell  learned  the  elements  of  the 
military  art  from  Dalbier,  who  had  served  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  Clive  learned  them  under  Major  Lawrence.  Both, 
with  this  slight  schooling,  evolved  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  great  principles  of  command  which  consummately 
trained  soldiers  have  lacked.  But  again  Cromwell  has  the 
advantage.  Clive  fought  only  Asiatic  enemies,  and  was  en- 
gaged only  in  small  affairs.  The  one  apparent  exception — 
Plassy — is  no  exception ;  for  the  enemy,  paralysed  by 
the  treachery  of  their  generals,  retreated  after  a  mere 
cannonade.  They  never  came  to  close  quarters ;  whereas 
Cromwell  fought  with  English,  Scots,  and  Irish,  and  com- 
manded large  bodies  in  great  battles.  His  strategy  was 
admirable,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Scots  campaign,  noticed 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cooper  King.  The  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton was  marching  south  through  Lancashire,  Cromwell 
made  a  parallel  march  northwards  through  Lancashire, 
separated  from  Hamilton  by  the  intervening  hUls  ;  while 
Lambert's  cavalry  acted  as  a  further  screen  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hills.  Then,  turning  westwards  through  a  pass, 
he  interposed  between  the  Scots  army  and  Scotland,  came 
suddenly  down  on  Hamilton  from  the  north  (whence  he 
was  least  expected),  surprised  him  at  Preston  with  his 
army  cut  in  two  by  the  Eibble,  and  completely  routed  him ; 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Scots  regaining  their  country. 
In  most  of  his  battles  with  the  Cavaliers  he  was  second  in 
command ;  and  he  won  them  after  they  had  been  lost  by 
the  General-in-Chief.  He  alone  introduced  discipline  into 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  made  it  the  best- trained  force 
in  Europe. 

Once  only  was  he  out-manoeuvred.  That  was  by 
Leslie,  before  Dunbar ;  and  in  the  end  Leslie  made  the 
fatal  mistake,  while  Cromwell  made  none.     It  was  an  old 
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story.  Leslie  stoofl  on  the  defensive,  and  brought  Orom- 
well  into  g^evous  straits  while  he  did  so.  But  he  failed 
to  pursue  his  strategy  to  tlie  end.  If  there  be  one  thing 
shown  by  military  history,  it  is  that  a  third-rate  general 
may  bafHo  a  first-rato  general  by  dogged  defensive  strategy. 
But  it  is  also  characteristic  of  the  third-rate  general  that 
he  scarce  ever  carries  through  his  defensive  strategy. 
When  he  has  gained  an  advantage  by  cautious  passivity, 
he  foregoes  it  by  an  aggressive  movement.  80,  by 
patiently  keeping  his  position,  Pompey  baffled  Ctosar,  and 
drove  him  to  precipitate  retreat.  But  not  only  did  he 
timorously  refuse  to  push  bin  advantage  at  the  right 
moment  (in  the  lines  of  Petra),  at  precisely  the  wrong 
moment  he  descended  from  his  watchful  security  into  the 
field  of  fatal  Pharsalia.  He  feared  to  act  when  he  should 
have  acted,  he  acted  when  he  should  have  feared  to  act. 
So  the  French  suffered  Edward  and  Henry  to  snatch 
victory  out  of  famine-stricken  retreat  at  Creci  and  Ag^n- 
court.  So  Ijoslie  baffled  Cromwell,  till,  at  the  crowning 
hour,  he  pushed  his  right  wing  down  from  the  hills  to  ruin 
and  Dunbar. 

It  was  solely  Cromwell  who  averted  a  war  more  linger- 
ingly  ruinous  than  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  to  which 
otherwise  there  was  a  certain  resemblance,  for  North  was 
drawn  against  Soiith.  If  the  Eastern  Counties  were  for 
the  Parliament,  the  Western  Counties  kept  the  balance  by 
siding  with  the  North  and  the  Kins ;  but  Yorkshire,  the 
flower  of  the  North  in  those  days,  no  longer  marched  under 
the  Soutliem  banners,  as  when  it  followed  great  ill-fated 
Warwick — a  g^eat  advantage  to  Charles  over  Henry,  his 
predecessor  in  doom.  After  Edgehill  the  King's  way  was 
open  to  London  ;  but  the  fatuous  Koyalist  leaders  refused 
to  follow  Rupert,  who  for  once  gave  wise,  no  less  than 
daring,  counsel.  Some  of  them  did  not  want  Charles  to 
triumph  too  speedily,  lest  he  should  be  too  absolute. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  they  thought ;  but  "  he  that  will 

not  when  he  may ."      In    fact,    both    Royalist    and 

Parliamentary  generals  were  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  on  the  Continent,  which,  as  Cromwell 
saw  and  said,  was  deliberately  prolonged  to  keep  soldiers 
of  fortune  in  employment.  Armies  roved  about  the 
country,  met,  and  beat  or  were  beaten.  It  they  beat,  they 
did  not  follow  up  the  enemy ;  if  they  were  beaten,  the 
enemy  did  not  follow.  So  the  war  jogged  on  intermin- 
ably, to  tlie  heart's  content  of  both  generals  and  soldiers, 
who  were  on  a  good  thing,  and  did  not  want  to  spoil  trade. 
They  were  not  paid,  but  they  had  the  plunder  of  the 
country,  and  took  their  pay  out  of  it.  The  Roundhead 
generals  were  quite  at  one  with  the  Cavaliers  as  to  this 
mode  of  conducting  the  war ;  consequently  the  Cavaliers 
saw  no  need  for  hurry  after  Edgehill.  They  must  have 
regarded  Rupert  as  a  hot-headed  young  man,  who  wanted 
to  end  the  sport  before  they  had  seen  a  fair  run  for  their 
money.  They  did  not  dream  that  the  Roundheads  had 
a  worse  marplot  than  Rupert,  who  meant  to  end  the  game 
if  they  did  not.  This  unsportsmanlike  person  (what  better 
coidd  be  expected  of  a  reputed  brewer's  son  ?)  did  not 
respect  the  rules  of  the  ring,  which  allowed  his  adversary 
"  time  "  to  get  on  his  feet  again  after  knocking  him  down. 
He  was  even  brutally  capable  of  hitting  him  while  he  was 
down,  and  going  on  hitting  until  he  had  pounded  him 
into  submission,  which  explains  why  the  Royalists,  to  their 
justifiable  indignation,  never  had  another  chance  after 
Edgehill.  Cromwell  did  not  understand  how  to  make  war 
like  a  gentleman,  and  the  Parliament  (whose  own  generals 
knew  better)  allowed  themselves  to  be  bullied  into  letting 
him  have  his  own  way.  This  came  of  the  mere  vulgar 
desire  to  win  at  any  price  ! 

No  less  as  politician  than  as  soldier  was  he  unique,  this 
Ciosar  of  the  squirearchy.  For  no  brewer's  son  was  he, 
but  of  a  family  of  knighted  country  gentlemen.  He  kept 
the  revolution  at  a  manly  pitch  throughout.  Very  different 
was  it  from  its  French  successor  a  century  later.  It  was 
middle-class,  headed  by  the  lesser  gentry ;  it  was  political, 


not  social ;  it  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
government.  To  many  of  the  French  leaden  it  served  as 
model.  Even  Danton  (a  student  of  English  literature  and 
history,  who  always  desired  an  Englisli  alliance)  probably 
took  the  idea  of  his  Committee  of  Public  Safety  from 
Cromwell's  Committee  of  Safety.  The  earlier  French 
leaders  and  the  (iirondins  dreamed  of  a  revolution  within 
like  constitutional  limits,  directed  to  like  political  aims, 
ignoring  the  terrible  element  of  the  natu-culotU*,  which 
from  the  first  made  the  ultimate  issue  certain.  There  was 
no  such  social  element  in  the  English  revolution.  It  was 
truly  what  history  has  called  it — the  Great  Rebellion ;  and 
it  was  Charles  who  turned  it  into  a  revolution.  Had  he 
accepted  the  constitutional  limits  demanded  by  the  leaders, 
there  need  have  been  no  Regicide.  Charles  so  clearly  saw 
the  constitutional  aim  of  the  Rebellion  that  he  was  blind 
to  his  own  danger.  We  are  clear  that  Cromwell  was 
sincere  in  his  overtures.  Charles  was  not.  That  was  the 
cause  of  what  followed.  He  would  not  accept  the  accom- 
plished fact.  He  would  pursue  the  Turkish  diplomacy  of 
delay  and  trimming  between  the  jealous  rivalries  of  his 
opponents.  Once  Cromwell  saw  this,  his  very  respect  for 
the  King's  ability  made  it  all  the  more  impossible  to 
temporise  with  so  persistent  an  adversary.  He  was 
obliged  to  crush  him,  and  he  crushed  him.  He  had  to 
fight  the  Presbyterians;  a  third  power  was  ruinous. 
That  which  Charles  relied  on  for  Ms  safety  became  his 
destruction. 

He  knew  that  at  last  that  he  was  doomed  when  he  faced 
that  stern  array  in  Westminster  Hall.  As  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  opening  day,  at  first  sight  of  his  judges,  the  head 
fell  from  his  staff.  Terribly  significant  must  it  have  been 
to  the  Scriptural-minded  Puritans.  The  head  was  indeed 
about  to  fall  from  the  Royal  power  of  England.  In  a 
grimly  literal  sense,  the  head  was  about  to  fall  from  this 
rod  of  the  root  of  Stewart.  Charles  waited  in  vain  for  any 
man  to  stoop  to  his  aid,  as  he  looked  in  vain  when  sentence 
had  passed  on  him.  No  such  striking  incident  came  to  the 
bourgeois  Louis  XVI.  at  his  trial.  But  Charles  was  regal 
enough  to  deserve  that  fateful  incident  should  attend  him. 
On  both  sides  this  Regicide  was  a  scene  worthy  of  English 
actors  and  its  own  high  import.  It  contrasts  in  history 
with  the  squalid  tragedy  of  Louis'  trial,  the  undignified 
truculence  of  accusation,  the  tinsel  declamation,  the  roar- 
ing patriotism,  the  tenth-rate  stagy  posturings,  with  one 
eye  skewed  at  the  gallery  of  posterity,  as  to  ask  how  that 
strikes  them.  Here  the  judges  are  self-contained,  sparing 
of  words,  respectful  of  their  august  prisoner  and  them- 
selves ;  not  striving  to  do  a  great  thing  bigly,  but  as  men 
who  do  a  grave  thing  gravely :  which  is,  indeed,  the 
essence  of  all  worthy  action.  If  Charles  suffered  any  in- 
sult, it  was  not  from  them.  Of  the  King's  behaviour 
Marvel  has  spoken  the  last  and  lasting  word  : 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  niomorable  scene  ; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed.. 

We  can  sympathise  with  an  enemy's  thrill  of  English  pride 
in  the  King's  attitude  on  the  scaffold.  This  Puritan  poet, 
praising  Cromwell,  felt  no  necessity,  as  a  Desmoulins 
would  have  done,  to  disparage  his  royal  victim.  There 
you  have  not  only  the  difference  between  the  two  historic 
trials,  but  the  measure  of  Cromwell's  character.  His  spirit 
is  behind  that  stem  act— too  strong  for  violence,  too  direct 
for  pose,  too  fateful  iiv  mean  rancour,  too  confident  for 
grudge. 

He  seized  the  government,  for  it  had  become  a  choice 
between  the  second  Charles  and  himself,  as  his  death  soon 
proved.  His  life  proved  that  there  was  no  man  in  Europe 
so  capable  of  governing.  The  coimtry  squire  made 
England  orderly  at  home,  feared  by  all  nations  abroad. 
His  actions  belie  him  if  he  aimed  at  rule  before  the  King's 
death.     After  that  it   became   inevitable.      His  political 
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consistency  seems  to  us  clear.  Let  it  suffice  that  lie  was  a 
very  great  Englishman,  with  a  native  genius  for  war  and 
government  unparalleled,  who  at  a  critical  moment  saved 
England  from  anarchy,  and  gave  her  the  first  strong  rule 
she  had  known  since  Elizabeth,  the  last  she  was  to  know 
till  she  passed  finally  under  Parliamentary  ride.  In 
his  bluffness,  his  decision,  his  scorn  of  externals,  his  resolve 
to  be  and  appear  just  himself,  his  homely  domestic  virtues, 
he  was  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Two  men 
showed  Puritan  England  in  its  essence — Bunyan  in  litera- 
ture, CromweU  in  action. 


Nelson's  FRiENDsniPS. 


By  Mrs.  Hilda  Gamlin. 


Other  New  Books. 

The  Good  Queen  Charlotte.        By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  does  not  assist  the  critic  or  his  readers 
by  any  preface  in  explanation  of  this  biographical  compila- 
tion. But  it  soon  appears  that  none  is  needed.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  no  other  aim  than  to  write  an  anecdotal  life  of 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  English  queens.  This  he  has 
done ;  and  the  feast  is  quiet  and  alluring.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  the  Queen's  early  life  in  the  quaint  old  court  at 
Strelitz,  and  her  journey  to  London  vid  Harwich,  where 
the  mayor  received  her ;  Colchester,  where  they  presented 
her  with  a  box  of  eringo  root,  a  local  product ;  Witham, 
where  she  supped  with  open  doors  that  all  persons  might 
see  their  future  queen  ;  Eomford,  where  she  was  met  by 
the  King's  coach  and  servants ;  and  Mile  End,  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Life  Guards  surrounded  the  coach,  and 
escorted  her  onwards. 

She  used  to  recall  the  agitating  drive  through  London  : 
and,  when  passing  up  along  Constitution  Hill  that  one  of 
her  ladies — no  doubt  the  downright  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
— -said,  looking  at  her  watch,  "  We  shall  hardly  have  time 
to  dress  for  the  wedding."  "  The  wedding  I  "  exclaimed 
the  Queen.  "Yes,  madam;  it  is  to  be  at  twelve  (mid- 
night)."    Upon  this  she  fainted. 

We  should  think  so.  George  III.  was  "a  little  dis- 
appointed at  the  first  sight  of  his  bride,"  but  he  married 
her  at  twelve  (midnight). 

Of  the  Queen's  quiet  court  life,  and  her  homely,  un- 
assuming virtues,  we  see  much  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  pages. 
The  Fanny  Burney  chapter  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 
In  it  the  Queen's  taste  in  English  literature,  which  she 
learned  to  enjoy  with  astonishing  rapidity,  comes  pleasantly 
forward.     Thus : 

A  few  days  later  there  was  another  visit  and  another 
pleasant  talk,  when  the  Queen  asked  her :  "  Miss  Burney, 
have  you  heard  that  BosweU  is  going  to  publish  a  fife  of 
yoiu:  friend,  Dr.  Johnson  ?  I  tell  you  as  I  heard.  I  can't 
tell  what  he  will  do.  He  is  so  extraordinary  a  man  that 
perhaps  he  will  devise  something  extraordinary."  (How 
delighted  would  "  Bozzy  "  have  been  had  this  spepoh  been 
repeated,  which  we  may  be  sure  it  never  was.)  She  then 
began  to  discuss  Madame  de  Genlis,  whom  she  admired, 
and  who  sent  her  all  her  books.  She  talked  of  German 
Uterature,  and  complained  that  "  they  translate  all  our 
worst.  And  they  write  so  finely  now,  even  for  the  most 
silly  books,  that  it  makes  one  read  on,  and  one  cannot  help 
it.  Oh,  I  am  very  angry  at  that^she  alluded  to  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther — very  finely  writ,  and  I  can't  bear  it." 
Speaking  of  another  book,  she  astonished  the  listeners  by 
saying  that  "  she  had  picked  it  up  on  a  stall."  "  Oh,  it  is 
amazing  what  good  books  there  are  on  stalls.  "Why,  I 
don't  pick  them  up  myself,  but  I  have  a  servant  very 
clever;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers', 
are  they  not  for  me  any  more  than  for  another  ?  " 

The  book  contains  some  good  portraits,  and  is  pleasant 
reading  throughout.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  revival 
of  gossippy  history  of  queens  and  princesses  and  court 
ladies.     (Downey  &  Co.     10s.  6d.) 


The  pith  of  this  work,  which  fills  two  considerable 
volumes,  is  the  defence  offered  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hilda 
Gamlitt  of  Nelson's  relations  with  Lady  Hamilton.  Mrs. 
Gamlin's  complaint  is  that  all  Nelson's  recent  biographers 
have  followed  the  theories  of  Dr.  Pettigrew.  Pettigrew 
was  the  first  to  make  the  statement  that  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton  corresponded  under  the  name  of  Thompson  on 
matters  connected  with  the  earliest  existence  of  Horatio 
Nelson  Thompson,  their  reputed  child.  Mrs.  Gamlin  dis- 
cusses this  thorny  subject  in  great  detail,  animated  by 
the  desire  to  clear  Nelson  from  the  shadow  which  rests 
upon  him.  Her  contention  is  that  the  "  Thompson  "  letters 
— published  by  Pettigrew  in  1848 — formed  part  of  a  collec- 
tion mixed  of  genuine  and  spurious  documents.  Petti- 
grew's  failure  to  fully  account  for  his  possession  of  these 
letters  is  dwelt  upon  with  scorn ;  and  the  alleged  device  of 
the  parties  in  corresponding  under  the  name  of  Thompson 
is  treated  by  Mrs.  Gamlin  as  follows  : 

The  improbabihty  of  Pettigrew's  version  must  be 
apparent,  for  the  need  of  such  schemes  was  both  imneces- 
sary  and  unlikely.  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton 
could  by  no  possibility  have  quite  concealed  the  fact  of 
a  surreptitious  birth  in  her  Ladyship's  new  half -furnished 
house.  In  the  case  of  a  married  lady,  domiciled  with  her 
husband  as  was  Lady  Hamilton,  if  such  delinquency  had 
actually  occurred,  she  was  perfectly  well  situated  for  the 
concealment  of  misconduct ;  and,  as  all  must  readily  admit, 
such  an  occurrence  as  the  birth  of  a  child  would  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  Sir  William,  her  husband,  so  why 
conceal  ?  Such  letters  were  perfectly  unnecessary  in  face 
of  the  safe  course  in  which  lay  no  betrayal.  Exposure 
would  have  come  surely  had  those  letters  really  been  trans- 
mitted at  the  dates  given ;  but  when  they  were  revealed 
all  the  chief  actors  were  dead,  and  could  not  justify  them- 
selves, and  even  to-day  the  letters  are  unauthenticated. 

Of  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  Mrs.  Gamlin's  attempt  to 
prove  that  Lord  Nelson's  relations  with  Lady  Hamilton 
were  honourable  to  the  last  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  lived  to  note  the  effect 
of  her  plea  on  the  rather  large  body  of  Nelson  "  experts," 
and  to  support  her  views  in  the  new  controversy  which 
is  pretty  sure  to  arise  out  of  these  volumes.  Apart  from 
their  main  purpose,  and  the  Hamilton  element  in  them, 
these  volumes  are  a  treasury  of  anecdote  and  illustrations 
relating  to  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  and  as  such  they  are 
welcome.     (Hutchinson.     2  vols.     28s.) 

The  Queen's  Empire.     (Vol.  II.) 

This  volume  completes  a  series  of  photographic  views 
typical  of  the  spacious  and  ingenious  days  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Views  of  scenery,  towns,  manufactures,  shipping, 
and  what  not,  are  brought  together  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Empire.  Attractive  variety  !  We  have  a  photograph 
of  the  sorting-room  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  and  a  photo- 
graph of  a  police  review  at  Sydney  ;  a  photograph  of  the 
fruit  market  at  Quetta  and  of  the  High  Level  Bridge 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  A  capital  work  to  give  or  possess. 
There  could  be  no  better  book  for  father  and  child  to  read 
together  than  this.     (CasseU.     6s.) 

Instructions  on  the  Revelation  op  St.  John. 

By  the  Eev.  Ceesswell  Strange. 

These  are  thoughtful  applications  of  the  tremendous 
images  of  the  Apocalypse  to  present-day  problems  and  the 
ethics  of  social  life.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  anti- 
papal  interpretation  of  such  figures  as  that  of  the  lady  of 
the  seven  mountains  was  rigidly  required ;  and  in  the 
more  diffuse  and  generalised  interpretation  Canon  Strange 
may  hope  to  gain  in  the  added  consent  of  his  readers  as 
much  as  he  heroically  sacrifices  in  picturesqueness  and 
vigour.  In  his  eschatology  the  author  coyly  hovers 
between  universalism  and  purgatory,  and  entangles  himself 
dreadfully  in  an  argument  deduced  from  the  immersion 
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of  Death  and  Hell  in  the  lake  of  fire — "which  is  the 
second  death."  Quite  a  respectable  and  suggestive  book. 
(Longmans.) 

PoiiLio  School  Sermons.  By  H.  Montaou  Butler. 

Tlie  sermons  are  seventeen  and  they  were  preached  from 
the  chapel  pulpits  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Marlborough, 
Wellington,  and  other  public  schools.  Dr.  Butler  is 
recognised  as  ono  of  the  men  endowed  with  the  rare  g^ft 
of  preaching  to  boys  without  boring  them.  He  is  plain, 
but  not  obvious ;  simple,  but  not  trite ;  sympathetic,  but 
by  no  means  saponacious.  His  tendency  is  rather  to 
minimise  tlie  imijortance  of  school  successes  and  to 
strengthen  the  feeble  knees.  At  times,  when  the  subject 
has  moved  him,  he  touches  eloquence,  as  notably  in  the 
panegyric  of  Lord  Bessborough,  the  good  genius  of  the 
Harrow  games.     (Isbister  &  Co.     5s.) 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     (Vol,  II.) 

This  new  volume  {Feign  to  Kimmen),  towards  which  the 
very  best  of  English  Biblical  scholarship  has  contributed, 
comprises  articles  on  the  Incarnation  (R.  L.  Ottley),  Jesus 
Christ  (50  pp.,  "W.  Sanday),  the  people  and  kingdom  of 
Israel,  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  the  life  and  prophecies 
of  Isaiah.  We  hope  at  a  future  date  to  consider  this 
instalment  of  an  important  work  at  some  length.  Mean- 
while we  observe  with  admiration  the  judicial  and  dis- 
passionate manner  in  which  many  of  the  conflicting  results 
of  criticism  are  lucidly  stated.  The  mere  devotee  of  letters 
may  find  in  the  articles  on  the  uses  of  individual  words 
much  to  edity  tiim  and  something  to  amuse.  The  strange 
shiftiness  of  common  words  is  exemplified  very  freely. 
"  Fellow  "  is  an  example.  Tindale,  it  seems,  could  rever- 
ently write:  "And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he 
was  a  lucky  feUow."     (T.  &  T.  Clark.) 


Fiction. 

One  Poor  Scruple.     By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward. 
(Longmans.     63.) 

This  is  not  an  average  novel.  It  holds  you  beyond  the 
ordinary.  You  become  really  interested  in  the  characters 
— not  languidly,  idly  curious,  but  interested :  which  may 
be  said  of  few  novels.  We  do  not  assert  that  it  is  a  fine 
novel — we  think  that  it  falls  distinctly  short  of  that — but 
it  is  the  work  of  an  author  who  might  write  a  fine  novel. 
From  an  imnecessary  exculpatory  note  at  the  beginning 
we  gather  that  it  is  a  first  book,  and  there  are  indeed  signs 
of  this  throughout  the  tale — certain  clumsinesses,  indiscre- 
tions, and  lapses  from  (literary)  good  taste.  The  creative 
power,  however,  seems  curiously  mature. 

Mrs.  Ward  goes  after  atmosphere  rather  than  event. 
Except  one  suicide,  nothing  very  definite  happens  in  all  the 
four  himdred  pages.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  detach 
from  the  story  any  clear  leading  motive.  Madge  Eivers- 
dale  is  the  young  widow  of  the  son  of  a  great  Catholic 
house,  a  gay,  worldly  creature  of  refined  assthetic  taste, 
but  apparently  without  moral  seriousness.  After  a  separa- 
tion she  mixes  again  with  her  dead  husband's  people.  She 
loves  Lord  BeUasis,  who  has  a  divorced  wife  living.  He 
proposes ;  she  accepts,  though  Catholicism  forbids  such 
matches.  The  pendulum  of  her  fate  swings  to  and  fro, 
moved  by  opposing  instincts.  In  the  end  she  does  not 
marry  Lord  Bellasis.  We  just  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
fundamental  deeps  of  her  nature,  and  the  drama  is  over. 
In  an  epilogue  we  are  told  that  ultimately  she  married 
with  propriety. 

We  have  conspicuously  failed  to  describe  the  main 
theme  of  One  Poor  Scruple ;  failure  was  inevitable.  The 
matter  is  too  subtle,  too  elusive,  too  spiritual,  to  be  seized 


and  set  down  in  a  paragraph,  or  a  page.  W»  are  not,  in- 
deed, quite  sure  that  we  have  read  the  author's  intentions 
correctly.  But  we  are  quite  sure  as  to  her  courage  and 
ability.  It  was  no  small  thing  to  elucidate  the  complex 
psychology  of  an  ancient  and  aloof  family  like  that  of  the 
Kiversdales.  Mrs.  Ward  has  performed  the  feat  of  making 
two  complete  generations  of  Kiversdales  live  and  move  for 
us,  parents  and  children  and  all  the  array  of  cousins  and 
connexions.  She  can  draw  convincingly  men  and  women 
of  good  blood  and  long  descent,  disclosing  the  effect  of 
race  and  tra<litions.  She  has  the  large  vision,  the  sense  of 
perspective.  What  she  has  not  is  the  ability  to  regard 
the  lady's  maid,  the  footman,  the  butler,  as  fellow 
creatures.  Her  world,  extensive  enough,  is  also  singularly 
small.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Duchess  of 
A and  on  the  south  by  Celestine. 


The  Game  and  tht  Candle.    By  Khoda  Bronghton. 
(Macmillan.     6s.) 

Speakino  broadly,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this 
story  are  good,  while  the  middle  is  indifferent.  The  first 
scene,  between  the  dying  old  selfish  millionaire  husband 
and  his  young  wife,  is  very  good.  Mr.  Etheredge,  as  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  told  his  wife  that  for  years  he  had 
known  that  she  loved  another  man.  He  said  he  forgave 
her,  and  that  he  should  leave  her  his  wealth  and  the 
freedom  to  marry  again  without  forfeiting  it — if  she  would 
promise  not  to  marry  that  particular  man.  She  would 
not  promise,  and  her  refusal  is  impressively  done.  80 
Jane  lost  the  Etheredge  millions.  The  rest  of  the  story 
shows  how  she  met  her  true  love,  loved  him  anew, 
arranged  to  marry  him,  and  then  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  worthless.  Therefore  she  remained  a  widow. 
"  'He  is  out  of  sight,'  and  she  turns  from  the  window, 
murmuring  to  herself  :  '  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.' " 
Miss  Broughton  is,  perhaps,  given  over  too  much  to 
sentiment,  and  the  emotional  haziness  of  mere  tender 
verbiage ;  but  when  she  chooses  she  can  be  a  literary 
artist.  She  is  specially  fortunate  with  her  landscapes. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  Scotch  scene  : 

....  to  the  Sound  across  whose  narrow  space  rise  the 
noble  barren  hills  of  Skye.  The  Cuchullins  hiding  their 
sharp  i^eaks  in  the  clouds — hiding  and  then  withdrawing 
them  to  show  them  to  the  sunlight.  Glamegg  with  bis 
feet  in  the  water,  and  just  behind  him  that  twin  hill  which 
seems  to  mimic  his  profile,  and  the  downward  trend  of  his 
scaur ;  other  and  other  mountains,  rounded,  toothed,  and 
endlessly  varied,  "  backed  like  weasles,"  notched  and 
bitten,  continue  the  line,  and  close  as  at  a  lake-head  the 
vision. 

And  on  the  faces  of  these  hills  what  a  mad  riot  of  shine 
and  rain  !  What  momentary  prisms  travelling  lightnin<]^ 
quick  !  What  a  race  of  shadows !  What  vertical 
splendours  of  wet  radiance !  What  intense  green  oases 
starting  into  light ! 

There  is  style  here. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[Thete  note*  on  the  week't  Fiction  are  not  neeettarily  final, 
Rtvieiot  (J  a  uUetion  will  follow. 1 

Strong  Hearts.  By  Georok  W.  Cable. 

Three  stories  by  the  author  of  Old  Creole  Bayt  and  The 
Grandissimes :  "  The  Solitary,"  a  tale  of  a  man  who  took 
to  drink  but  recovered  himself  by  retreating  to  a  lonely 
island,  destrojang  his  boat,  and  conquering  the  cravings  ; 
"The  Taxidermist,"  the  tale  of  one  who  loved  birds,  but 
loved  men  more  ;  and  "  The  Entomologist,"  the  tale  of  one 
who  put  insects  first  and  his  kind  second.  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton.     6s.) 
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Eaqged  Lady.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 

Another  of  Mr.  Howella's  minute  studies  of  middle-class 
American  life.  On  the  face  of  them  it  would  he  hard  to 
find  more  commonplace  persons  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lander 
and  the  other  characters  in  this  book,  and  yet  Mr.  HoweUs, 
by  his  art  and  his  humour,  makes  everything  about  them 
not  only  interesting,  but  almost  necessary  to  us.  (Harpers. 

68.) 

Miss  Cayley's  ADVENTaRES.  By  Grant  Allen. 

Another  of  the  episode  novels  which  sprang  from 
Sherlock  Holmes's  success.  Mr.  Grant  AUen's  new  heroine. 
Miss  Cayley,  who  has  been  beguiling  the  readers  of  the 
Strand  Magazine,  is  a  female  Sherlock  Holmes.  She  leaves 
Girton  a  fully-equipped  woman  of  the  world,  ready  to  cope 
with  and  frustrate  any  villainy  and  hold  her  own  in  any 
company.  The  stories  are  told  with  much  spirit,  and  are 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.    (Grant  Eichards.     6s.) 

Adrian  Rome.     By  Ernest  Dowson  and  Arthur  Moore. 

A  clever  novel  dealing  with  youth  and  genius  and  the 
blind  operation  of  love.  "He  suffered  a  moment  of 
vexatious  shame  at  his  inconsequent  appeal  to  her ;  his 
long  fingers  fumbled  nervously  with  his  disordered  papers ; 
her  presence  there  troubled  him.  The  strange  woman ! 
What  was  his  work  to  her,  or  she  to  him  ? "  Thus 
Adrian  Home  is  brought  to  meditate  about  his  wife. 
(Methuen.     63.) 


Iris  the  Avenger. 


By  Florence  Marryat. 


A  melodramatic  story.  Iris  Bevan,  governess  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Joseph  Fritterley,  devotes  her  life  to  dis- 
covering and  punishing  the  seducer  of  her  sister  Mary. 
After  many  anxious  chapters  she  believes  herself  to  have 
found  him,  but  on  learning  the  true  story,  wherein  he 
shines  in  heroic  colours,  she  exchanges  with  him  "  a  kiss 
of  perfect  faith  and  hope  and  love."    (Hutchinson.     63.) 

Children,  Eacehorses,  and  Ghosts.       By  E.  H.  Cooper. 

Twenty-two  short  stories  of  seamy  life  by  the  author  of 
Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Cooper 
writes  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  fearlessness  of  every- 
thing :  "  She  could  so  infect  her  companions  that  I  have 
seen  a  man  who  had  crawled  on  the  ground  for  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  rise  up  after  two  or  three  afternoons  at  her 
flat,  and  go  away  and  criticise  the  manners  of  a  duchess,  or 
the  menu  of  a  Savoy  chef,  or  the  last  poem  of  a  Laureate, 
like  a  Saturday  Reviewer  of  the  '  seventies.' "  A  clever, 
but  rather  sordid  collection.     (Duckworth.     6s.) 

The  Kingdom  of  Mammon.  By  Violet  Tweedale. 

The  author's  intention  is  to  reveal  hypocrisy  and  avarice 
in  the  high  places  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  show 
how  churchmanship  and  mammon  may  destroy  love.  The 
climax  is  the  enthronement  of  Bishop  Wedderburn  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     (John  Long.     6s.) 


An  Exiled  Scot. 


By  H.  a.  Bryder. 


The  hero,  Ranald  Cameron,  escapes  with  Prince  Charlie 
in  1746,  flies  to  Amsterdam,  and^  voyages  thence  to 
South  Africa.  The  author  revives  the  romance  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape,  when  the  Bushmen  were 
numerous,  and  the  interior  tribes  had  not  assumed,  "  with 
other  dubious  aids  to  civilisation,  the  hideous  slop-clothes 
of  the  up-country  store."     (Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 

Fortune's  Tangled  Skein.  By  J.  H.  Walworth. 

An  American  story.    We  begin  in  a  thunderstorm.     "  '  It 


was  just   such   a   night    as  this  that- 


'  Hold  your 


tongue,  Becky,'  said  the  head  of  the  family,  transfixing 
the  trembling  girl  with  a  look."  Some  readers  may  find 
the  tale  engrossing.     (Wame,     3s.  6d.) 


England's  Peril.  By  William  Le  Queux. 

"  The  great  peril  which  befell  England,  and  the  sub- 
sequent downfall  of  the  most  accomplished  and  ingenious 
spy  th?t  France  has  ever  possessed,  occurred  only  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  but  until  this  moment  the  strange 
story  has  never  been  made  public  property."  This  is  the 
strange  story,  told  in  the  gay  Mr.  Le  Queux's  manner. 
(White  &  Co.     6s.) 


The  Farm  in  the  Hills. 


By  Florence  Warden. 


An  uncanny  story  of  a  series  of  disappearances  on  a 
Welsh  mountain.     (Sands.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Romance  or  Elisavet.  By  Mrs.  W.  M.  Eamsay. 

This  is  the  servant-girl  problem  transferred  to  Smyrna. 
Elisavet  is  a  poor  little  kitchen-maid  who  repines  at  her 
lot  and  drudges  along  in  misery,  until  at  last  the  lane 
turns  when  the  cook,  Anastasia,  is  ordered  goat's  milk. 
Elisavet  allows  Panayotti,  the  farm  boy  who  brings  the 
goat  every  morning  to  be  milked,  to  share  her  troubles. 
Thenceforward  Elisavet's  life  becomes  more  eventful.  Her 
romance  is  dedicated  "  to  aU  true  lovers."  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton.     5s.) 

The  Span  o'  Life.  By  McLennan  and  MoIlwraith. 

Mr.  McLennan  is  the  author  of  Spanish  John,  and 
herein  he  gives  us,  with  a  collaborator,  more  historical 
romance.  The  story,  which  is  based  to  some  extent  on  the 
memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  is  of  the  Canadian 
War  and  the  taking  of  Quebec.  It  is  told  partly  by  Hugh 
Maxwell,  of  Kirkconnel,  Jacobite  and  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, and  the  flavour  of  the  '45  pervades  the  book. 
(Harpers.     6s.) 

In  the  King's  Favour.  By  J.  E.  Maddock. 

This  story  opens  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1513,  and  we 
are  soon  introduced  to  the  gaieties  of  the  court  at  Lin- 
lithgow. It  ends  with  a  spirited  account  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  at  which  "  there  was  no  shrinking,  no  recreant 
yielding  ;  bishops  and  earls,  lords  and  knights,  squires  and 
grooms  fought  in  emulation,  and  poured  out  their  blood 
like  water."  A  good  historical  novel ;  useful  footnotes  are 
given  where  required.     (Digby,  Long.    6s.) 

Out  from  the  Night.  By  Alice  Maud  MejU)ows. 

We  have  here  "  a  mystery  "  told  by  Stewart  Don.  The 
mystery  seems  to  take  its  origin  in  Stewart  Don's  foolish- 
ness in  dealing  properly  with  an  emergency.  It  is  rather 
irritating,  too,  to  find  a  constable  who  is  searching  a  room 
for  a  corpse,  say :  "Well,  it's  a  puzzle  ;  I  can't  understand 
it";  and,  when  the  cupboards  are  suggested,  replying: 
"You've  hit  it;  of  course,  the  cupboards."  A  London 
constable  is  no  infant.  But  granted  the  mystery,  the 
unraveUing  is  interesting.     (Ward,  Lock.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Secret  of  Sorrow. 


By  Cecil  Headlam, 


The  sub-title  of  this  novel,  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Young 
Man,"  reveals  its  character.  It  deals  with  a  young  man's 
loves  and  aspirations,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is 
reflected  in  Stevenson's  lines,  quoted  at  the  beginning  : 

I  have  trod  the  upward  and  the  downward  slope  ; 
I  have  endured  and  done  in  days  before ; 
I  have  longed  for  all  and  bid  farewell  to  hope  ; 
And  I  have  lived  and  loved  and  closed  the  door. 

The  hero  says,  among  other  things  :  "I  am  never  surprised 
at  anything  now,  except  humour  in  a  woman."  (Mac- 
queen.     6s.) 

Virtue's  Tragedy.  By  Eff  Kaye. 

The  dedication  informs  us  that  this  is  "the  story  of  a 
true  woman,  who  beneath  the  vivacity  of  comedy  faces  the 
drama  of  life  with  a  great  and,  loyal  heart."  A  clever 
novel  of  marriage  and  divorce.     (Macqueen,     63.) 
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The  Art  Season. 

Mr.    Sargent   and    Others. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  shows  at  the  Academy  and 
New  Gallery  is  the   exhibition  of  works  of    art.     The 
owners   of  these   galleries  mean   to   give  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  noting  the  tendencies  of  English  art ;  they 
mean  to   give  the  buyer  special  facilities  for  studying, 
comparing,  and  buying  pictures.     In  truth,  however,  the 
New  Gallery  is  much  too  narrow  in  its  views,  too  friendly 
with   amateur  art   and   the   affectation  of   deep,  serious, 
moral  purpose,    although  it  understands  and  admits  an 
obligation  to  show  pictures  to  advantage.     The  Academy, 
on  the  other  band,   while  it  professes  to  encourage  and 
display  every  kind  of  art,  displays  above  anything  the 
confusion  of  its  walls.     Wliile  men  like  Morris  have  been 
trying  for  years   to   bring   beauty   into   everytliing  that 
accosts  the  eye,  it  is  strange  that  the  Academy  has  re- 
mained content  to  conduct  the  annual  festival  of  the  Fine 
Arts  themselves  with  an  utter  disregard  for  all  the  laws 
that  govern  pleasurable  seeing.     Morris  was  not  always 
faultless  in  his  idea  of  decoration,  but  he  was  sincere  in 
his  belief  that  some  thought  for  beauty  and  fitness  even  in 
the  smallest  matters  of  life  would  save  pain  and  increase 
pleasure.      To    make    reading    easy    and    agreeable    he 
worried  himself  over  the  shapes  of  type  and  the  propor- 
tions of  margins.     But  when  the  Eoyal  Academicians  have 
huddled   together   into   their  rooms  as  many  pictures  as 
possible  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  merit   and  demerit 
they  think  they  have  behaved  as  artists,  leaders  of  taste, 
and  the  official  patrons  of  Fine  Art  in  England.    If  a  small 
book  printed  in  black  and  white  can  fatigue  and  annoy 
the  eyes  by  bad  arrangement  of  forms  and  spaces,  what 
degree   of  bewilderment   and   confused   disgust  may   be 
inflicted  on  the  senses  by  hundreds  of  large,  small,  dark, 
bright,  modelled,  unmodelled  pictures  hung  as  close  and 
as  high  as  they  can  be  without  any  thought  for   their 
effect  on  the  eye  or  their  relative  action  on  each  other. 
Such  is  the  Academy :   an  expensive  protestation  against 
art,   against  the  belief  that  forms   and   colours  make  a 
language  of  the  emotions,  against  all  theory  of  style,  all 
traditions  of  decorative  effect,  and  against  the  well-founded 
doctrine  that  adjacent  colours  affect  and  modify  each  other; 
that  the  eye  keeps,  as  it  were,  the  taste  of  impressions  for 
a  while  ;  that  its  nerves  may  be  tired,  confused,  deluded  by 
ill-judged  and  too  close  hanging  of  pictures.     To  hang 
such  large  exhibitions  with  taste  is  almost  impossible  :  the 
old  Salon  is  only  better  than  the  Academy  in  so  far  as  it 
abstains  from  skying  canvases.     The  New  Salon  and  the 
New  Gallery  wisely  occupy  more  space  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  canvases ;  the  first  even  makes  an  attempt 
to  keep  each  man's  work  together. 

The  Academicians  might  hang  fewer  pictures,  or  they 
might  class  together  works  agreeable  to  each  other  in 
tone,  subject,  or  treatment.  That  they  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  looking  after  the  welfare  and  due  exhibition 
of  pictures  must  raise  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
as  to  the  very  existence  of  art,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  belief 
that  there  is  any  emotion  to  be  had  from  relations  between 
the  elements  of  art — in  fact,  from  colours  and  shapes. 
Some  men  have  denied  the  power  of  sound ;  and  we  have 
only  to  conduct  the  forthcoming  London  Musical  Festival 


on  the  principles  of  the  Academy  exhibition  to  persuade 
a  great  many  more  that  considerations  of  key,  tune, 
harmony,  elevation  of  style,  are  fanciful  refinements  not 
believed  in  by  artists,  but  only  made  to  draw  more  money 
from  the  public  pocket. 

People  asked  each  other  on  the  Press  Day,   "  Is  the 
Academy  any  good  ?  "     We  can  answer  confidently  that, 
as  an  exhibition  at  least,  it  is  positively  vicious.     If  three- 
quarters  of  the  pictures  exhibited  wore  replaced  by  brown 
paper  the  show  would  gain  infinitely.     For  let  us  suppose 
Drown  paper  to  be  neutral,  neither  good  nor  bad,  to  be  itself 
without  quality,  and  only  influenced  by  the  things  beside 
it,  then  three-quarters  of  the  Academy  work  is  worse  than 
brown  paper,  because  it  is  actively  disquieting,  ugly,  not  to 
be  harmonised,  and  not  to  be  modified  by  the  best  work  of 
the  Gallery.     Is  not  silence  better  than  discordant  noise  ? 
Is  not  sound  music  only  when  it  becomes  more  lovely  than 
silence?     Not  only  do  we  see  bad  work  at  Burlington 
House,  but  we  see  it  hung  offensively.     The  effect  of  a 
whole  wall  is  distracting,  and  without  a  painful  effort  you 
cannot   examine  it  to  find   out  which  picture  is  sinned 
against  and  which  pictures  are  the  sinners.     No  judgment 
made  in  such  a  place  is  final,  and  the  critic  can  be  sure  of 
nothing  except  the  certain  horror  of  the  general  effect,  the 
presence,  but  in  a  depressed  state,  of  a  few  good  works, 
and  the  flaunting  obsession  of  several  blazers,  painted  not 
to  represent  nature  or  to  soothe  the  eye,  but  to  knock  the 
meaning  out  of  every  work  that  may  happen  to  hang  on 
the  same  wall.     We  do  not  choose  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  as  an 
example  of  this  brutal  art  for  lack  of  others,  but  because, 
being  a  draughtsman,   strong  also   and  enthusiastic    in 
temperament,  he  is  able  to  make  himself  more  violently 
disagreeable  than  most  men.      "Love  the  Conqueror 
fears  no  picture ;  it  bears  a  deadly  poison  for  any  scheme 
of  colour :  but  then  it  is  itself  not  a  picture  ;  it  is  a  maga- 
zine of  all  the  pigments  stored  in  bulk,  unmodified  by  air, 
plane,  distance,  or  decorative  relation.     International  law 
among  painters  should  prevent  the  use  of  such  weapons 
in  exliibitions.     Most  artists  do  not  only  buy  their  colours, 
but  they  use  them  in  a  key  to  simulate  an  atmosphere,  to 
effect  a  harmony  :  Mr.  Shaw  throws  off  all  these  restraints 
and  simply  masses  together  all  the  crudest  and  strongest 
tints  he  can  find ;  so  that  the  only  canvases  that  could  live 
near  him  would  be  a  piece  of  warm,  low  grey  like  some 
Eembrandts,  or  a  sheet  of  high,  dazzling  sdver  like  some 
Corots. 

The  few  things  that  really  survived  the  ordeal  of  the 
Academy  were,  in  my  eyes,  Mr.  Sargent's  portraits,  and 
scarcely  all  of  them;  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's  landscape,  "  Old 
Lime  Kiln  "  ;  and,  of  course,  some  of  the  sculpture.  But  of 
these  the  landscape  was  in  the  small  Ninth  Iloom,  and  the 
sculpture  in  the  Lecture  Eoom.  Because  Mr.  Sargent's  work 
resists,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  quite  escapes  damage. 
Even  those  who  know  the  principle  of  his  work  took  some 
time  to  place  and  appreciate  his  pictures,  and  never 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  splendid  brio  of  his  "Lady  Faudel 
Phillips  "  ;  the  studied,  dignified  calm  of  his  "  Miss  Jane 
Evans  "  ;  and  the  curious,  subtle  characterisation  of  his 
"  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter."  Mr.  Orchardson  suffered  much 
in  the  Third  Room  (as,  indeed,  who  would  not  ?),  in  such  a 
jumble  of  pale  skies,  bright  yeUow  stuffs,  blue  seas,  and 
every  kind  of  false  and  lively  hue  possible  to  pigment. 
In  this  room,  too,  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon's  aerial  scheme, 
"  A  Moment's  Rest,"  was  sacrificed ;  and  Mr.  Dicksee's 
studious  labour  in  dress  and  still-life  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  neighbouring  tints,  which  reached  out  and,  singling 
each  one  his  colour,  between  them  absolutely  dismembered 
the  not  over  robust  picture.  Mr.  Tuke  stood  up  manfully 
with  his  canvas,  "  The  Diver,"  one  of  his  best  studies  of 
the  nude  in  sunlight ;  but,  then,  his  work  was  large,  very 
high  in  tone,  and  not  so  very  badly  placed.  Other  men 
whose  works  we  divined  amid  the  confusion  of  the 
Academy  were  Messrs.  Clausen,  La  Thangue,  MacLure 
Hamilton,    East,  Aumonier,    Harry   Watson,   Collier,   A. 
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Stokes,  Fritz  Thaulow,  J.  Cooke,  S.  J.  Birch,  E.  Bumand 
J  M  Swan,  and  E.  Waterlow.  But  we  saw  dimly,  with 
eyes  yet  obliterated  by  every  kind  of  violent  abuse  of 
colour.  Speaking  generally  of  this  Academy,  we  may  say 
that  it  was  the  day  of  landscape,  a  few  portrait*,  :.nd 
small  things.  Mr.  Tuke's  was  the  only  conspicuous  nude 
of  considerable  merit.  .      ,    , ,  n 

At  the  New  Gallery  Mr.  Sargent  again  held  us  spell- 
bound with  his  clear,    well  cut,  nervously  drawn  portrait, 
"Colonel  Ian  Hamilton."      One  cannot  say  that  it  was 
better  than  his  Academy  work,  for  the  conditions  of  seeing 
were  so  utterly  different.     A  feverish  impatience  possesses 
one  at  the  Academy,  leading  one  to  stumble  from  exag- 
gerated, ill-grounded  enthusiasms  to  depressed,  fatigued 
resignments  or  heady  fits  of  nervous  anger.     One  looks 
quietly  at  the  New  GaUery,  and  seems  to  avoid  rubbish 
more  easHy  than  at  the  Academy.     The  visitor  who  will 
look  long  at  Mr.  Sargent's  "  Colonel  Ian  Hamilton     will 
find  so  much  explained  to  him  by  so  clear,  so  direct  a 
method  that  he  cannot  cease  to  admire  the  dehghtful  dis- 
proportion between  the  simplicity  of  means  used  and  the 
completeness  of  illusion  attained.     Without  fear,  specula- 
tion, or  doubt  he  may  trust  his  eye  to  this  guidance.     He 
need  not  tire  himself  to  seek  explanation,  to  read  meanings, 
to  remember  precedents  ;  the  few  bold  markings  or  suave 
transitions  on  this  head  are  each  and  all  eloquent  with 
character.     Expression  looks  clearly  out  of  unmistakable 
modelling,  neither  lost  in  vague  stippling  nor  glued  in  bogs 
of  slush.     The  spectator  can  foUow  the  firm  contour  of  the 
face,   slide  safely  over  the  long  forshortening  of  the  fore- 
head, turn  surely  with  every  nuance  of  the  light  on  every 
inclination  of  the  shapely  features,  and  then  boldly  accept 
the  crowning  accentuations  of  light  on  the  sharply  sculptured 
cheek  and  temple.    After  looking  at  this  portrait,  in  which 
every  inch  of  the  head  has  character,  other  pictures,  some 
of  them  eloquent,  even  beautiful,  seem  to  give  you,  with 
all  their  style  and  all  their  accessories,  about  as  much  as 
you  get  from  an  outline  in  pencil.     Most  of  them,  indeed, 
give  less  than  you  get  from  a  great  draughtsman,  since 
his  contours,  in  themselves  piquantly  expressive,  speak  to 
you  with  the  fuU  force  of  a  comparatively  simple  medium. 
The  clearness  and  the  emotional  force  of  a  statement  in  art 
bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  complexity  of  means  used. 
When  you  add  poor  modelling,  false  lighting,  shallow  tone, 
bad  colour  value  and  useless  accessory  to  an  outline,  you 
do  not  enhance,  you  altogether  enfeeble  its  expressiveness. 
The   additional  resources   of    a  mere   complex    medium, 
unless  they  contribute  their  due  expression,  only  serve  to 
create  confusion,  and  to  bury  the  character  already  ex- 
pressed by  outlines.     This  applies  to  every  added  quality 
in  a  picture,  every  extra  marking  in  a  decoration,  every 
new  feature  in  an  ensemble  of  any  kind.     No  doubt  those 
who  hang  galleries  after  the  fashion  of  the  Academy  hold 
other  views,  and  believe  that  whatever  is  put  into  a  room 
or  a  picture  must  look  out  of  it  effectively,  and  show  itself 
to  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Sargent's  picture,  as  far  as  the  head  goes,  may  be 
called  his  most  pleasing  work:    he  has  used  his  means 
absolutely   to   the    point.      Nothing  is    wasted,   nothing 
is    indifferent,    nothing  is   superfluous    or   embarrassing. 
Great    as     Bume- Jones   was    in   invention,   in    the    far- 
reaching  touch   of   his   hand  upon-  literary  associations, 
one    could    not    say  that  his   art   was  thus   strong   and 
simple,  or  the  proportion  of  his  means  to  his  ends  artistic- 
ally effective.     His  loss,  however,  to  the  New  GaUery  is 
irreparable;    the  show  has  fallen   towards   the   common- 
place, and  now  that  the  master  has  gone  the  work  of  the 
mere  imitator  palls.      We  prefer  that   indocile,   original 
painter,   Mr.    Holman   Hunt,    although  his  "Miracle   of 
Sacred  Fire  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem," 
incarnates  the  spirit  we  have  tried  to  combat — the  spirit 
that  seeks  finish  by  multiplication,  expression  by  a  labour 
disproportionate  to  the  result. 

E.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 


J.   K.  Stephen. 


On  a  February  evening  just  seven  years  ago  came  the 
news  which  saddened  undergraduate  mirth,  which  brought 
a  sense  of  loss,  personal  and  poignant,  to  every  combination 
room  in  Cambridge.     Poor  "  J.  K.  S."  was  dead— dead  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  with  the  rich  promise  of  his  mag- 
nificent abilities  aU  unfulfilled.     Only  a  few  months  before 
had  he  been   among  us,  had  held  his  audiences  at  the 
Union  spell-bound  by  his  matchless  eloquence,  had  written 
with  consummate   ease  those  verses  which   are  his  one 
surviving  memorial,  had  made  briUiant  many  an  evening 
in  college  rooms  by  his  luminous  charm.     He  was  the  idol 
of  the  undergraduates ;  himself  a  Fellow,  he  would  defy 
all  the   rules  and  conventions  of  the  dons  with  subhme 
audacity.     ContinuaUy  some  fresh  anecdote,  some  happy 
epigram  of  his,  would  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.     One 
might  fill  many  pages  with  the  stories  of  which  he  was  the 
hero ;  and  none  could  know  him,  however  shghtly,  without 
feeUng  that  here  was  a  man  for  whom  it  was  possible  to 
say  with  confidence  that  distinction  and  fame  were  inevit- 
able     The  massive  brow  under  the  tangled  hair,  the  keen 
eyes,  the  very  accent  of  the  voice  made  you  divine  instinc- 
tively the  powerful  mind  that  lay  behind  them.     As  for 
his    eloquence    in    debate,  it  is  impossible   to   give  the 
faintest  idea  of  it  by  written  words,  but  those  who  heard 
it  will  know  that  at  least  we  could  not  exaggerate  its  effect. 
Of  course,  at  the  Union  debates,  we  sometimes  are  apt  to 
consider  our  geese  to  be  oratorical  swans  ;  but  no  mistaken 
estimate  of  this  sort  was  possible  in  this  case.    We  wiU  only 
give  the  testimony  of  one  whose  experience  was  very  great, 
and  who  was  flatly  opposed  to  J.  K.  S.  in  poHtic^  creed 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  Secretary  of  the   Eighty  Club,  declared 
that,  with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  orator 
to  whom  he  had  listened  could  be  compared  with  J.  K. 
Stephen.     And  then— orator,   thinker,  poet,  and  wit— he 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  ,      ^    1      t 

So  much  is  here  said  of  the  man,  because  the  task  ot 
considering  his  writings  apart  from  the  writer  is  one  of 
more  than  common  difficulty.  They  have  been  praised 
widely,  and  rather  beyond  their  deserts.  And  as  his 
personal  memory  becomes  fainter  through  the  lapse  of 
time,  it  seems  probable  that  those  who  read  his  verse  with 
coldly  critical  eyes  may  well  wonder  at  the  eulogies  be- 
stowed upon  it.  His  brother.  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  has 
written  the  plain  truth  in  the  Memoir  which  prefaces  the 
collected  edition,  when  he  says  that  Lapsus  Calami  and 
Quo  Mma  Tendis?  "represent  only  a  smaU  and  compara- 
tively trivial  part  of  his  talents,  and  give  no  indication  ot 
the  features  of  his  character  best  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him  with  any  degree  of  intimacy." 

Generally  speaking,  the  criticism  bestowed  upon  ligHt 
verse  is  exceedingly  inept.  Either  it  is  blamed  for  not 
being  serious  poetry,  or  it  is  accorded  tolerant  patronage 
as  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  "  Calverly  and  Austen 
Dobson  "  Thus,  by  his  orthography  does  the  critic  enable 
us  to  gauge  his  familiarity  with  those  writers.  A  disciple 
of  Calverley,  indeed,  J.  K.  S.  desired  to  be  accounted  : 
If  any  critic  would  remark,  in  fine, 
Of  C.  8.  C.  this  gentle  art  he  learned, 

to  quote  from  the  opening  verses  of  Lapsus  Calami,  he 
woidd  be  content.  And  yet,  frankly,  it  is  not  possible  to 
gratify  the  wish.  Both  were  Cambridge  men ;  both  were 
loyal  and  devoted  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  gave  this 
loyalty  expression  in  their  verse  ;  both  wrote  adniirable 
parodies  of  Browning.  And  there  the  resemblance  begins 
and  ends.  Of  the  Calverleyan  sparkle,  deftness,  and 
inevitableness  J.  K.  S.  had  no  share.  His  touch  is 
heavier,  his  workmansWp  far  less  perfect.  And  when  he 
is  at  his  best,  he  is  least  like  his  predecessor.  There  is 
more  thought  in  Lapsus  Calami  and  Quo  Musa  Tendts!' 
than  in  Fly-Leaves,  and  the  humour  is,  generaUy  speaking, 
of    a    subtler    kind.      But   Calverley   could    never    have 
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rhymed  —  to  give  a  single  example  —  "in  it  I"  with 
"  equa«miYy,"  or  have  written  lines  (as  J.  K.  8.  does 
repeatedly)  which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  scan. 

The  collected  edition  of  J.  K.  S.'s  work  contains  no 
more  than  200  small  pages ;  and,  even  so,  it  might  have 
been  reduced  with  considerable  advantage.  Included  are 
trifles  which  should  find  no  place — schoolboy  rhjnues, 
letters  in  verse  the  interest  of  which  is  purely  personal, 
and  "  topical "  pieces  which  figured  suitably  enough  in 
the  evening  papers,  but  which  are  not  worth  reprinting. 

Instead  of  Calverley  it  is,  oddly  enough,  Robert  Brown- 
ing whose  infiuence  is  most  prominent  in  the  volume.  And 
to  imitate  Browning  is  not  the  best  training  for  a  writer  of 
light  verse,  of  which  neatness,  precision,  and  transparent 
lucidity  are  the  chief  essentials.  Apart  from  the  deliberate 
parody,  to  which  we  allude  above,  which  is  as  successful  a 
skit  as  Calverley's  "  The  Cock  and  the  Bull,"  one  finds 
numerous  instances  in  which  Browning's  manner  gives 
form  to  J.  K.  S.'s  work.  Take,  by  way  of  example,  the 
opening  stanzas  of  the  lines  "  To  C.  W.  F."  (Mr.  Oharles 
W.  Furse) : 

You  take  a  brush,  and  I  take  a  pen, 

You  mix  bright  colours,  I  use  black  iuk, 

You  cover  a  canvas,  you  first  of  men, 
I  write  on  a  sheet  for  a  scribbler  meet. 

Well,  a  contrast's  a  contrast ;  I  will  not  shrink. 

First  you  compose  :  a  line's  grand  sweep, 
A  break,  a  blend,  a  guide  for  our  eyes. 

You've  a  tone  to  settle,  a  curve  to  keep, 
An  impression  to  catch,  new  tints  to  match ; 

And  a  lesson  behind  it  surely  lies. 

There,  i^atent  enough,  stands  confessed  the  disciple  of 
Browning ;  nothing  could  well  be  more  unlike  Calverley. 

Yet  there  is  genuine  humour  in  most  of  his  pieces,  and 
the  weak  point  is  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter. 
Too  many  of  them  are  rugged  and  even  slipshod  ;  there  is 
too  little  of  that  "  labour  with  the  file  "  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  making  of  really  good  light  verse. 
There  are  welcome  exceptions  to  tlie  too  general  rule ; 
nothing  could  be  neater  than  "A  Pair  of  Fools"  or  the 
Wordsworth  sonnet,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  quote : 

Two  voices  are  there :  one  is  of  the  deep  ; 

It  learns  the  storm-cloud's  thunderous  melody, 

Now  roars,  now  murmurs  with  the  changing  sea. 

Now  birdUke  pipes,  now  closes  soft  in  sleep ; 

And  one  is  of  an  old  half-witted  sheep, 

Which  bleats  articulate  monotony. 

And  indicates  that  two  and  one  are  three, 

That  grass  is  green,  lakes  damp,  and  mountains  steep. 

And,  Wordsworth,  both  are  thine  :  at  certain  times 

Forth  from  the  heart  of  thy  melodious  rhymes 

The  form  and  pressure  of  high  thoughts  will  burst ; 

At  other  times — good  Lord !     I'd  rather  be 

Quite  unacquainted  with  the  ABC 

Thau  write  such  helpless  rubbish  as  thy  worst. 

Admirable,  too,  is  the  audacious  Shakespeare  parody,  and, 
in  a  wholly  different  key,  "  Blue  Hills  "  and  "  The  Dawn  of 
the  Year,"  in  which  the  humour  is  tinged  with  real  poetic 
feeling.  Many  of  the  other  verses  have  a  charm  for  us 
owing  to  the  glimpses  they  give  of  their  writer's  mind  and 
character;  but  when  one  judges  them  by  the  cold  impersonal 
standaixl  of  technical  merit,  their  worth  is  seen  to  be  com- 
paratively small.  In  a  word,  it  is  probable  that  J.  K.  S.'s 
rhymes  have  suffered  from  indiscriminate  eulogy.  To  rank 
them  with  the  best  work  of  Calverley  is  to  sacrifice  the 
critical  facidty  to  personal  affection.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  "  rough  copies  "  of  good  light  verse  than 
polished  and  completed  achievements.  That  they  are 
destined  to  survive  is  quite  possible,  yet  it  will  be  by  an 
inversion  of  the  general  rule.  They  wiU  be  cherished  as 
the  memorial  of  a  great  man,  whose  early  death  was  a  loss 
which  cannot  be  estimated.  Assuredly  the  man  will  not 
be  remembered  for  the  sake  of  his  verses.  Hather  it  seems 
likely  that  the  verses  wiU  be  remembered  for  the  sake  of 
the  man. 


Things  Seen. 

The     Congregation. 

Afl  we   raced   through   the   park — Windsor  Fark — Walt 
Whitman  lilted  in  my  brain  : 

There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day, 

And  the  first  object  be  look'd  upon,  that  object  be  became. 

The  early  lilacs  became  part  of  this  child, 

And  grass,  and  white  and  red  morning-gloriei,  and  white 

and  red  clover,  and  the  song  of  the  ph<rbe-bird. 
And  the  apple-trees  cover'd  with  blossoms  and  the  fruit 

afterward,  and  wood-berries,  and  the  commonest  weeds 

by  the  road. 
Shadows,  aureola  and  mist,  the  light  falling  on  roofs  and 

gables  of  white  or  brown  two  miles  off. 
The  horizon's  edge,  the  flying  sea-crow,  the  fragrance  of 

salt  marsh  and  shore  mud. 
These  became  part  of  that  child  who  went  forth  every  day, 

and  who  now  goes,  and  will  always  go  forth  every  day. 

All  I  saw  became  part  of  me :  the  trees  radiant 
in  blossom ;  the  rabbits  scurrying  across  the  road ; 
the  dappled  sunlight  through  the  glades;  the  warm, 
rushing  air ;  the  meadows  of  shy  primroses,  and  the 
infinite  distances  of  spring  woods.  Soon,  as  we  raced 
along,  came  the  villas,  and  the  traffic  in  the  roads,  and  then 
the  pale,  towering  castle,  and  the  narrow,  winding  street 
that  leads  to  Eton.  It  was  punctuated  with  silk-hatted 
boys — sauntering,  swaggering  boys — hands  thrust  deep  in 
their  pockets,  for  such  is  the  traditional  custom.  Slowly 
we  felt  our  way  through  the  narrow  street  tUl  we  came  to 
the  venerable  college  gateway.  The  hour  was  near  five, 
and  five  (so  we  had  been  told)  was  the  hour  for  service 
in  the  chapel.  It  was  for  that  we  had  travelled  so 
far — to  sit  among  the  boys,  those  picked  English  boys, 
to  hear  them  sing,  to  be  near  them  in  their  own 
chapel.  It  wanted  but  three  minutes  to  the  hour,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  a  gathering  congregation.  The 
yoimg  gentlemen  with  their  old  faces,  and  small  hands 
thrust  deep  in  their  trouser-pockets,  stiU  sauntered  along 
the  narrow  street.  Now  and  then  small  figures  in  flannels 
walked  briskly  towards  the  playing  fields.  Idleness 
brooded  over  the  (quadrangle.  I  stopped  a  small  bored  boy. 
"  There  is  a  service  in  the  chapel  at  five,  is  there  not  ?  "  said 
I.  He  blushed  a  "yes."  "  But  I  see  no  preparations — 
no  crowd  of  boys,  no "  "  Oh,  the  service  isn't  com- 
pulsory," he  murmured.  A  man  in  a  surplice  came  run- 
ning across  the  quadrangle.  The  clock  struck  five.  We 
entered  the  chapel.  The  officiating  clergy  and  the  choir, 
ruddy  with  health,  faced  one  another.  The  opening  words 
of  the  majestic  liturgy  rolled  in  the  hushed  air;  the  move- 
ment of  life  came  faintly  through  the  open  doors ;  the  sun- 
light stole  through  the  tall  windows  and  fell  upon  the 
white,  carven,  recumbent  figure  of  some  Important,  long 
dead ;  the  rich  and  solemn  service  proceeded,  and  except 
for  us — wandering  strangers — there  was  none  to  listen. 
Yes,  there  was  one — a  widow — whose  emotions  rose  with 
the  music  and  flowed  with  the  prayers.  She  knelt  in  a 
carved  stall,  a  black,  human  note  in  the  great  emptiness. 
The  playing  fields  were  white  with  cricketers.  Boys 
sported  on  the  river,  boys  strolled  in  couples  through  the 
narrow  streets — they  were  boys.  The  service  was  not 
compulsory.  Not  a  boy  needed  it.  But  that  black 
human  note  throbbing  in  the  great  emptiness,  she 
needed  it.  It  was  compulsory  to  her.  And  we,  the 
strangers,  who  had  come  so  far,  and  seen  so  much,  found 
in  that  hour  the  zenith  of  our  day.     It  became  part  of  us. 


Justice. 

In  the  pine  country  I  schooled  myself  into  the  habit  of 
taking  an  early  morning  stroll ;  and  as  I  came  down  the 
hill  in  that  electric  hour  (the  rain  during  the  night  had 
been  strident  and  continuous)  I  saw  far  below  me  a  cyclist 
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^oiling  through  the  miry  roads.     He  was  a  tall,  fair- 
bearded  man,  clad  in  a  long  frock-coat,   which  filled  and 
flapped  in  the  wind.     The  mud  made  the  roads  almost 
impossible,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  him  turn  his 
machine  on  to  the  gravel  footpath.     As  he  drew  near  to 
me,  a  village  policeman  slipped  out  from  a  side  road  and 
blocked  the  passage  with  outstretched  arms.    The  cyclist 
stopped.      "Your  name   and  address?"   demanded  the 
policeman.     "I  thought  I  might  ride  on  the  path  at  so 
early  an  hour."     "  Name  and  address,  please,"  repeated 
the  imperturbable  ofiicer.     The  unhappy  cyclist  (he  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  sad  and  civil  like  Malvolio)  stammered 
his  answer,  fumbling  the  while  with  a  large,  loose  bag 
that  hung  upon  the  handle-bar  of  the   machine.     He 
could  hardly   speak  for  nervousness.      His  voice   gave. 
The  terror  of  the  law — iinknown,  relentless — puckered  up 
his  gentle  face  as  he  stammered  his  name  and  address. 
Then,   after  two   ineffectual    attempts,   he  mounted    his 
machine  and  ploughed  his  way  upward  through  the  miry 
road.     "  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  asked.     "  He's  a  local  preacher. 
He  have  got  one  of  them  mission  chapels  down  Wimming- 
ton  way."      "  And  what  did  the  bag  contain  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Mice!"     "Mice?"     "Yes;   he   gets  up   early   every 
morning  and  goes  round  to  the  granaries  collecting  all  the 
mice  from  the  traps."     The  poUceman  paused  to  replace 
his  pocket-book.     "Then  he  gets  on  his  bicycle  and  rides 
up  to  the  heath  and  lets  'em  loose."     "  And  you,"  I  cried, 
"  had  the  heart  to  summon  him  for  so  trivial  an  offence 
when  he  was  on  such  an  errand  of  mercy."     "Heart! — 
trivial  offence  !  "   he  cried.      "  I'm   a  policeman.      I've 
got  my  instructions.     That's  good  enough  for  me.     And, 
after  all,  sir,  what's  a  few  mice  more  or  less  ?  " 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

A  WANT  of  unanimity  is  the  commonplace  of  all  kinds  of 
criticism ;  but  this  year  the  breach  between  the  art  critics 
has  become  more  than  ever  apparent.  The  papers  may  be 
said  to  have  ranged  themselves  under  two  standards.  In 
one  camp  are  those  who  take  things  lightly,  contented 
with  what  is  offered  to  them  and  preferring  to  praise  good- 
naturedly  the  pictures  that  are  relatively  good  when  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  worse.  In  the  other  camp  are 
those  who  judge  a  picture  by  fixed  rules  of  excellence,  who 
ignore  the  accidents  of  the  moment,  and  see  it  with  the 
eyes  of  the  foreigner  and  of  posterity.  Such  critics — and 
surely  with  them  must  lie  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  raising 
the  art  of  England  by  elevating  the  public  taste — have 
gained  a  large  hearing — Mr.  MacColl  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  "  E.  A.  M.  S. "  in  the  Fall  Mall  Oazette,  and 
Mr.  Pennell  in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  The  number 
of  Academy  pictures  praised  by  these  critics  averages 
under  a  dozen  —  not  one  per  cent,  of  those  ex- 
hibited. In  their  appreciation  of  qualities  as  well  as  of 
quantities  are  they  divided  from  their  fellows.  They  do 
not  turn  at  once  to  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  picture  with  the 
statement  that  they  "  recognise  a  number  of  the  personages 
of  history  "  in  the  ranks  of  Love's  followers  ;  they  do  not 
count  it  as  of  Art's  company.  Again,  one  camp  advises 
Mrs.  Hunter  to  send  back  her  portrait  to  Mr.  Sargent,  E.  A., 
to  have  the  draperies  completed ;  the-other  looks  no  further 
than  the  face,  and  finds  that  he  has  painted  not  a  portrait 
merely,  but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  knew  a  painter  should — a 
history,  a  biography,  an  autobiography. 

The  days  when  a  painter  must  be  praised  because  he  was 
an  "E.  A."  are  still  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
men.  The  mag^c  letters  were  also  the  signals  for  sales 
and  the  augmenters  of  prices.  A  man  of  rare  talent 
without  such  hall-mark  might  easily  starve.  Simeon 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  as  a  draughtsman  went  all  but 
unremarked  because  he  was  not  E.Aed  like  one  of  these ; 
and  even  Burne-Jones  had  to  bow  the  knee  and  accept  the 


semi-official  recognition.  As  the  years  passed,  things 
improved ;  Burne-Jones  rose  from  his  knees ;  and  men 
like  Mr.  Brett  wrote  to  the  Times  to  complain  that  even 
the  Academy  had  fallen  off  as  a  sale-room  for  the  works 
of  its  niembers.  The  letters  have  lost  their  magic  ;  they 
can  be  counted  upon  no  longer  to  secure  sales  for  worthless 
pictures ;  but  they  are  still  an  aid  to  the  painter  whose 
work  keeps  pace  with  his  repute :  such,  for  instance,  as 
Mr.  Napier  Hemy,  whose  large  picture  this  year  was  sold 
at  the  Private  View  for  considerably  over  £1,000. 


Though  very  little  artistic  interest  attaches  to  the  pur- 
chases of  the  Chantrey  Trustees  this  year,  there  is  a  tem- 
porary touch  of  sentiment  in  the  story  of  one  of  them. 
This  is  "My  Lady's  Garden,"  painted  by  Mr.  Young 
Hunter.  The  fortunate  artist  is  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  A.E.A.  The  pro- 
fession of  painting  is  not  always  immediately  profitable, 
and  some  people  sighed  over  the  reckless  optimism  of 
youth  when  they  heard  that  Young  Hunter — in  name  and 
in  fact — was  engaged  to  be  married.  At  the  outset  to 
have  your  canvas  hung  on  the  line  and  bought  for  £350 
for  the  Tate  Gallery  is,  at  least,  encouraging;  and  the 
lady  herself  may  feel  in  this  instance  that  she  has  her 
part  in  earning  this  first  important  contribution  to  the 
housekeeping,  for  she  it  is  who  sat  to  her  future  husband, 
and  is  "  my  lady  "  of  the  garden. 


Mb.  Watts,  E.A.,  who  did  not  attend  the  Academy 
Banquet  or  the  Private  View,  is  nevertheless  in  the  best 
health  and  spirits,  and  he  has  found  himself  following 
with  deep  interest  the  tale  of  the  plucky  stewardess  of  the 
Stella,  to  whose  fund  he  has  sent  £10.  Mr.  Sargent, 
by  the  way,  who  kept  Mr.  Watts  company  last  year  by 
absenting  himself  from  the  Banquet,  this  year  appeared  at 
the  board,  just  to  show,  the  newspaper  reports  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  really  is  alive — nearly  as  alive  as  the 
portraits  he  has  painted. 


Talking  of  the  Academy  Banquet,  one  may  venture  to 
remark  on  the  generally  overlooked  compliment  paid  by 
the  President  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling.  It 
had  been  hoped  and  expected,  as  was  here  announced, 
that  Mr.  Kipling  would  attend  this  year's  Banquet  and 
reply  to  the  usual  toast  of  "  Literature."  In  his  absence 
the  toast  of  "  Literature  "  was  entirely  omitted. 

The  Academy's  best  enemies  will  not  deny  it  the  posses- 
sion of  a  sort  of  shrewdness  when  it  gave  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  the  brief  for  his  speech  at  the  Banquet.  Lord 
Eussell  of  Killowen  was  a  wonderfully  judicial  advocate 
at  the  Bar ;  and  he  weighed  not  only  his  own  client's 
claims,  but  his  opponent's  pleadings.  Obviously,  nobody 
last  Saturday  night  gave  him  the  case  against  the 
Academy.  Equally  obviously,  the  case  for  the  Academy 
was  somewhat  strained.  In  proof  of  its  cosmopolitanism, 
Lord  EusseU  said  it  went  outside  the  ranks  even  of 
Englishmen  to  bestow  its  greatest  honours  upon  the  best 
man — even  if  he  were,  like  Benjamin  West,  an  American. 
Well,  the  fact  was  that  the  Academy  was  the  creation  of 
Benjamin  West,  not  Benjamin  West  the  creation  (what- 
ever that  might  be  worth)  of  the  Academy.  When,  in 
1768,  West,  Moser,  and  Sandby  seceded  from  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  British  Artists,  it  was  West,  most  of 
the  three,  who  gained  the  charter  for  the  new  Academy 
from  the  King,  and  who  induced  the  reluctant  Sir  Joshua 
to  precede  him  as  its  President.  Mr.  Sargent  has  since 
then  righted  the  reckoning  between  England  and  America 
— we  are  compensated  at  last  for  the  loan  of  Benjamin 
West.  But  Mr.  Sargent,  like  any  other  foreign  Academi- 
cian— Mr.  Alma  Tadema  or  Mr.  Herkomer — could  not  be 
elected  to  the  Eoyal  Academy,  Lord  Eussell  may  be 
surprised  to  hear,  unless  he  had  first  taken  out  letters  of 
naturalisation  as  a  British  subject. 
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On  another  point,  however,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  thrust 
an  arrow,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  into  the 
very  bosoms  of  his  hosts.  lie  admitted  that  the  nation 
did  give  to  the  Academy  the  site  on  which  Burlington 
House  is  built.  But  the  Academy  has  never  admitted  so 
much — it  has  always  barred  Parliamentary  inquiry  or 
control  on  the  plea  that  it  was  the  creation  of  the  King, 
a  plea  that  is  soon  likely  to  be  heard  again  in  the  House. 
For  once  again  an  undaunted  member  is  preparing  to 
demand  an  inquiry  into  the  position  of  this  ratner  vag^e 
institution,  which  runs  as  a  national  one  at  Academy 
banquets,  and  as  a  Itoyal  one  in  the  national  assembly. 
A  JiCnister  will  be  asked  if  the  Academy  can  be  ordered 
to  publish  its  accounts — a  proposal  Lord  Eussell  of  Kill- 
owon  would  assuredly  approve,  and  the  shocked  statesman 
will  reply  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  infringe  the  Royal 
prerogative. 

Apropos  it  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  gate 
money  last  Monday  amounted  in  shillings  to  about  £400, 
and  that  something  like  £12,000  is  the  total  sum  of  the 
takings  through  the  spring  and  summer  season. 


It  is  twelve  years  since  the  Queen  was  last  painted  by 
Angeli ;  and  since  she  was  first  painted  by  nim,  more 
years  than  anybody  cares  to  remember.  Next  month  he 
arrives  at  Windsor  from  Vienna,  and  Her  Majesty  will 
sit  to  him  as  an  octogenarian  and,  in  her  own  opinion,  for 
the  last  time.  Meanwhile,  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Orchardson 
has  made  little  progress,  partly  because  of  the  painter's 
indisposition ;  while  the  chances  of  the  Queen's  ever  sitting 
to  Mr.  Watts,  to  Mr.  Sargent,  or  to  Mr.  Shannon  become 
more  and  more  remote.  She  has  done  the  next  best  thing 
in  sitting  lately  to  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  for  a  very  frank  bust 
in  marble ;  but  as  regards  painters,  the  cry  is  the  same  at 
the  end  of  her  reig^  as  it  was  in  the  beginning :  ' '  Non 
Angli  sed  Angeli." 


The  Books  of  the  Hour. 

Now  that  the  Spring  season  has  fairly  begun,  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  preferences  of  the  public.  We 
have  made  due  inquiries,  and  the  following  lists,  supplied 
to  us  by  correspondents  in  a  number  of  towns,  show  what 
books  are  in  most  favour  at  the  present  moment : 

London,  W.C. 
Omar  Khayyam.     E.  FitzGerald. 
Wood  and  Garden.     Mrs.  Jekyll. 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 
No.  5,  John  Street.     R.  Whiteing. 
In  Peace  and  War.     F.  B.  Dunne. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 


Edinburgh. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 
History  of  Scotland.     H.  Brown. 
Life  of  Tennyson  (cheap  edition). 
The  Unheeding  God.     T.  G.  Selby. 


Brighton. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
Concerning  Isabel  Camaby.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 
A  Duet.     C.  Doyle. 
In  His  Steps.     C.  M.  Sheldon. 
Eubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.     E.  FitzGerald. 


Dublin. 
Irish  Literature.     H.  Douglas. 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Donegal  and  Antrim. 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.     B.  FitzGerald. 


Handbook  of  Municipal  Elections.     Bstt«r(b]r 
Land-Owner's  Guide.     De  Moleyn. 
A  Double  Thread.    E.  T.  Fowler. 


Darunotom. 
The  Swallow.    R.  Haggard. 
The  Black  Douglas.     8.  R   Crockett. 
The  Garden  of  Swords.     M.  Femberton. 
The  Two  Standards.     Barry. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wood  and  Garden.    Mrs.  Jekyll. 
The  Browning  Letters. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.     E.  T.  Fowler 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 
The  Black  Douglas.    H.  R.  Crockett. 
No.  5,  John  Street.    R.  Whiteing. 


Birmingham. 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
The  Two  Protectors.     Sir  R.  Tangye. 

Etchingham  Letters.  Mrs.  F.  Maitland  and  Sir  F.  Pollock. 
Pepys'  Diary,  Vol.  IX.,  and  Pepsyiana.  Ed.  H.  B.  Wbeatley. 
The  Garden  of  Swords.     M.  Pemberton. 


Leeds. 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 
Life  of  Lord  Tennyson. 
The  Swallow.     R.  Haggard. 
The  Black  Douglas.    S.  R.  Crockett. 


Walsh. 


Cheltenham. 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 
The  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
A  Cotswold  Village.    J.  A.  Gibbs. 
The  Swallow.     R.  Haggard. 
The  Two  Standards.     W.  F.  Barry. 
Life  of  Tennyson  (cheap  edition). 


Bath. 
In  His  Steps.     C.  M.  Sheldon. 
With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.     G.  W.  Steevens. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
Secret  History  of  Oxford  Movement.     Walsh. 
Swallow.     R.  Haggard. 
Daughters  of  Babylon.    Barrett  and  Hichens. 


Bristol. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
One  of  the  Grenvilles.     S.  R.  Lysaght. 
The  Black  Douglas.     S.  R.  Crockett. 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.     E.  FitzGerald. 
Two  Men  o'  Mendip.    W.  Raymond. 
The  Fowler.    B.  Harraden. 


Cardiff. 
Mr.  Dooley  on  Peace  and  War.    F.  B.  Dunne. 
Life  of  Tennyson  (cheap  edition). 
Cruise  of  the  Cachelnt.     F.  T.  Bullen. 
The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
The  Black  Douglas.    S.  R.  Crockett. 


S.  Gwynn. 


We  have  also  received  lists  from  Glasgow,  Cambridge, 
Eastbourne,  and  Buxton.  An  examination  of  all  the  lists 
g^ves  the  following  as  the  six  most  popular  books  in  order 
of  demand : 

A  Double  Thread. 

The  Fowler. 

The  Ruhaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  ("Golden  Treasury" 
edition). 

The  Black  Douglat. 

The  Swallow. 

Th«  Life  of  Tennyson  (half-g^nea  edition). 
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Correspondence. 

"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

Sir, — After  reading  Mark  Twain's  censure  of  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  in  a  recent  Academy  I  re-read  in  Goethe's 
Autobiography  the  sage's  appreciation  of  this  novel — 
"  One  of  the  best  which  has  ever  been  written."  Herder 
read  the  book  to  Goethe,  whose  opinion  of  "  our  excellent 
Wakefield"  is  enthusiastic.  "The  delineation  of  this 
character  on  his  course  of  life  through  joys  and  sorrows," 
he  writes,  "  the  ever-increasing  interest  of  the  story, 
by  the  combination  of  the  entirely  natural  with  the 
strange  and  the  singular,  make  this  novel  one  of  the 
best  which  has  ever  been  written  ;  besides  this,  it  has 
the  great  advantage  that  it  is  quite  moral,  nay,  in  a  pure 
sense.  Christian — represents  the  reward  of  a  good  will  and 
perseverance  in  the  right,  strengthens  an  unconditional 
confidence  in  God,  and  attests  the  final  triumph  of  good 
over  evil ;  and  all  this  without  a  trace  of  cant  or  pedantry. 
The  author  was  preserved  from  both  of  these  by  an 
elevation  of  mind  that  shows  itself  throughout  in  the  form 
of  irony,  by  which  this  little  work  must  appear  to  us  as 
wise  as  it  is  amiable.  The  author.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  has 
without  question  g^eat  insight  into  the  moral  world,  into 
its  strength  and  into  its  infirmities.  .  .  ."  And  so  on  in 
words  doubtless  unforgotten  by  many.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  American  humorist  lacks  the  power  of  appreciating 
irony  ?  But  "  the  Vicar,"  after  all,  needs  no  defending. — 
I  am,  &c.,  E.  M.  L. 

London. 


The  Invaluable  Capital. 

Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  Mr.  Miall  makes  no  mention 
of  the  notes  of  exclamation  used  in  the  second  reading  of 
the  quatrain  ?  These,  I  venture  to  suggest,  have  a  greater 
power  than  the  capitals !  Nobody,  I  think,  has  more 
appreciated  the  value  of  this  apparently  insignificant  sign, 
or  used  it  to  finer  effect,  than  Browning;  indeed,  the 
peculiar  individuality  of  his  poetry  demanded  the  exten- 
sive use  of  some  such  mark  as  this  exuberant  atom ! — I 
am,  &c.,  Michael  Clott. 

Hove,  Brighton:  April  17,  1899. 


Homely  Proverbs. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  a  recent  "Literary  Com- 
petition," the  result  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
quite  satisfactory,  will  you  allow  me  to  submit  to  you 
a  few  original  saws  of  the  homely  sort,  some  of  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  not  much  below  the  level  of 
those  selected  in  your  last  number  ? 

1 .  Suspicion  has  a  key  that  fits  every  lock. 

2.  Don't  pull  the  houae  down  because  the  chimney  smokes. 

3.  If  you  give  me  a  knife,  give  me  a  fork  too. 

4.  Give  me  to  drink,  but  drench  me  not. 

5.  A  hole  in  the  purse,  and  the  cupboard  the  worse. 

6.  The  fuller  the  hand,  the  harder  to  hold. 

7.  Stroke  the  dog,  but  beware  of  his  bite. 

8.  Heap  on  the  coals,  and  put  out  the  tire. 

9.  The  fool  kept  the  shell,  and  threw  away  the  kernel. 

10.  One  cock  is  sure  to  crow  if  he  hears  another. 

11.  In  comes  the  fiddler  and  out  goes  the  money. 

12.  The  shorter  the  wit,  the  longer  the  word. 

13.  Saw  off  any  branch  but  that  you  are  sitting  on. 

14.  My  partner  ate  the  meat  and  left  me  the  bone. 

15.  If  you  break  your  bowl,  you  lose  your  broth. 

16.  Don't  wait  till  it  is  dark  before  you  light  the  lamp. 

17.  Every  bell  must  ring  in  its  own  tone. 

18.  If  you  shoot  one  bird,  you  scare  the  whole  flock. 

19.  Beware  of  pride,  says  the  peacock. 

20.  You  must  shut  your  eyes  if  the  dust  blows  in  your  face. 

George   Herbert's   Jacula  form  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  proverbs^of  this  class. — I  am,  &c., 

Sakoho  Panza. 


Anthologies. 

Sir, — "Apropos  of  anthologies,"  might  there  not 
be  added  to  the  delightful  list  of  English  verse  on  p.  445, 
in  the  Academy  of  April  22,  Poems  of  the  Inner  Life,  Selected 
Chiefly  from  Modern  Authors,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  ?  It  is  surely  one  of  the  most  perfect 
selections  within  the  range  it  proposes  to  itself. — I  am,  &c., 

JonCf   J.    POYNTER. 

Oswestry:  April  29,  1899. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  30. 

Last  week  we  imagined  a  "  middle  asred  wife  of  a  country  rector, 
with  interests  in  the  parish  and  her  garden,  and  an  only  son  in  the 
Navy,"  and  we  asked  our  readers  to  name  her  ten  favourite  books. 
The  best  list  submitted  ia  that  by  Mr.  H.  Thorns,  South-street 
Epaom  : 

The  Bible. 

The  Christian  Year, 

Christina  Rossetti's  Poems. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

Lady  Brassey's  Voyage  in  the  Sinbram. 

Miss  Mitford's  Our  Village. 

Scenes  from  Clerical  Life. 

David  Copperfield. 

White's  Natural  History  of  .Selborne. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Gardening  for  Ladies. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  omit  the  Bible  aa  understood  ;  but 
most  of  our  readers  include  it.  Mrs.  Loudon's  Gardrning  for 
Ladies  is  a  good  choice.  Dean  Hole's  li^nxes  and  Mrs.  Earle's  Pot 
Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden  are  given  by  several  competitors; 
but  we  think  Mrs.  Loudon  the  better  choice.  Mrs.  Earle's  book 
is  too  recent  to  have  been  promoted  to  position  of  favourite,  and 
Dean  Hole  neglects  other  flowers  altogether  in  favour  of  the  rose. 
Again,  Captain  Mahan  s  Life  of  .Xelson  is  mentioned  more  than 
once,  but  Southey's  would  be  the  Life  most  likely  to  be  near  the 
lady's  hand.  Amon<  other  books  which  occur  on  many  lists,  but  are 
absent  from  Mr.  Thorna's.  are  Cranfnrd,  Westii-ard  I{'i !  Sesame  and 
LUii's,  T/if  Gurdi-n  tkuf  I  Lovi-  and  A  Fleet  in  Hidng.  The  la<t- 
named,  we  fancy,  was  read  with  th-i  greatest  interest,  on  account 
of  its  bearing  upon  her  son's  duties,  but  is  hardly  among  the 
permanent  favourites. 

Replies  received  from  :  A.  E.  B.,  Monkstown  ;  H.  G.  H..  Ruswarp  ; 
L.  B  ,  Scarborough  ;  G  E.  M.,  London  ;  '  Cantab,"  Cambridge  ; 
C  C,  Buxted ;  A.  M.,  Lindou  ;  F.  L.  B ,  Milton-next-Gravesend  ; 
M.  L  ,  Brighton  :  M.  C,  Finchley  ;  U.  C.  B.,  London  ;  R.  H  ,  Aston 
Manor ;  T.  TJ.  N ,  8.  Woodford  ;  R.  H  S ,  Glasgow ;  S.  F.  P.  B., 
Bourne  End  ;  S.  B  ,  Great  Malvern  ;  A.  H.  JI.,  Ecoles  ;  E.  B.,  Liver- 
pool :  D.  W.,  London  ;  M.  T.  S ,  Bournemouth  ;  G.  R.,  Aberdeen  ; 
A.  B.  C,  Upper  Norwood  ;  E.  H.  0  ,  Glasgow  ;  A.  N.  L.,  London  ; 
H.  D  M  ,  London  ;  F.  E.  W.,  Meltham  ;  L  E.,  Budleigh  Salterton  ; 
G..  Reigate  ;  A.  C.  G.,  London  ;  A.  C,  Scai-borough  ;  L.  R.  G.  W., 
Richmond;  M.  C,  London:  G.  N.,  Bristol;  J  S.  L.,  Norwich 
C.  B.  D.,  Bridgwater  :  A.  G  ,  Glasgow  ;  S.  K.  R.,  London  ;  .T.  6  , 
Bridlington  Quay  ;  P.  L.  N.,  York  ;  J.  R.,  Aberdeen ;  M.  R., 
Aberdeen. 


Competition  No.  31. 

On  page  499  of  this  number  of  the  Academy  will  be  found  the 
record  of  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  De  Tabley. 
Almost  everyone  has  known  an  odd  occurrence  of  this  kind.  To 
the  contributor  «ho<e  account  of  a  genuine  coincidence,  personally 
experienced,  seems  to  us  the  most  interesting  a  cheque  for  one 
guinea  will  be  sent  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  expect 
only  facts — in  no  way  tempered  by  invention — and  the  narrative 
should  be  as  succinct  as  the  model. 

Rules. 
Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane.  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  May  9.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  494  or 
it  cantiot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  th  3  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  01  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


6  May,  1899. 
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Books    Received. 


THBOLCKHOAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Strengo  (Rev.  0.),  Instructioua  on  Die  Bevelation  of  Ht.  John  the  Divine 

( Lontrmftofl} 
Butler  (H.  Montogn),  Public  8ch<x)l  Sermone  (Ubls'.er)    0/0 


( LonKmkna)    6/0 

(Ubli 

HiietiuKB  (J.)>  DicUuimry  of  the  Bible.    Vul.  II.     Feifrn  tu  Kioemeu. 


(T.  ft  T.  Ulnrk) 

Weir  (T.),  A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text (Willi»nn  ft  Niirffatc)    6/0 

Wliyte  (A.),  Bible  Chamctera:  Ahitbopliel  to  Nchemiah 

(Oliplmnt,  Andoreou  ft  Ferrler)    3/1 
The  Mi»laid  Ooiptl :  a  Pom   (WillmmH  ft  Morgate/     /V 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Fitzgerald  (P.),  The  Good  Queen  CharlotUi.  With  Four  Portraits  (Downej)  10/0 

JuBsoraud  (J.  J.).  Shakeapeare  iii  Frtiiicu (Unwiii)  fl/0 

Dodge  (W.  P),  Piers  UaveHtim    ^ (Unwin)  lJ/0 

Parkman  (F.),  A  Half-Oentury  of  Conftiot (Macmillan)  uet  17/0 

Colomb  iColouelJ,  The  Prince  of  Army  Chaplains  ...  (Burim  *  Gates;    6/0 

DouitlaH  (Sir  G.),  County  Histories  of  Scotland:  The  Border  Counties; 

Roxburgn,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles (Blackwood)  uet    7/8 

Hie  ((>.).  A  H'story  of  the  Pianoforte.    Translated  and  revised  by  K.  E. 

Kellettand  E.  W.  Naylor (Dent)  let  lJ/8 

Joly  (U.),  The  Saints:    Saint  Ignatius  uf  Loyola.     Translated  by  M. 

Partridite (Duckworth)    3/0 

Bygate  (J.  E.),  Catbedral  Church  of  Durham  (Bell  ft  Son)  eitch    1/6 

Bradford  (G.),  The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government (Macmillan)  net  15/0 

MacColl  (Rev.  M.),  The  Reforuation  Settlement (Longmans)  net    7'6 

Copeland  ((!.  T.),  Letters  of  Tliomaa  Carlylo (Chapman  4  Hall) 

Humphrey  (W.),  Urbs  et  (Jrbis,  or  the  I'opo  as  Bishop  and  Pontiff 

(Baker)  net 
Beoke  (L.)  and  Jeffory  ( W.  ■,  The  Naval  Pioneers  of  Australia  (Murray) 
AM  Beiiwood  <fc  Son,  1832-1809 (HeywiKid) 

8CIENCH  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Walker  (J.),  Views  on  Some  of  the  Phenomena  of  Nature.    Part  II. 

(Sonnenscheiu/    1/6 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BBLLES-LETTRBS. 

Arber  (E.),  The  Shakespeare  Anthology,  1592-1616;  the  Jonson  Anthology, 

1817-1837;  the  Milton  Anthology (Frowde)each    2  8 

PalgraveiP.  T.),  Lyrical  Poems (Macmillan) 

Anna  Ruina (Nutt)  net 


8/8 
7/8 


2/8 
3/e 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Hnmphrers  (W.),  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans (Macmillan)  3/8 

Williams  (E.  A.),  French  as  Said (Burleigh)  not  3/8 

Strong  I  J.),  Black's  School  Shakespeare :  Merchant  of  Venice  ..(Black)  net    1/0 

Plant  vE.  C),  Geometrical  Drawing  (Macmillan)  7/8 

Klugo  (P.),  lingUsh  Etymology (Blackio)  net  6/0 

Brookington  (  W.  A.),  Klomenta  of  Prose  (Blackie)  2/6 

Holmau  (8.  *.),  Matter,  lOncrgy,  Force,  and  Work   (Macmillau)  net  10/8 

Alloroft  (A.  H.),  Ca'sar  ;  The  Invasion  of  Britain (Clivej  2/6 

Stout  (J.  F.j.Tuuoydidoa:  Book  II (Clivej  3/6 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Nietzsche  (F.),  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra.  Translated  by  A.  Tille   (Unwin)    8/8 

Story  (A.  T.),  The  .Martyrdom  of  Labjur    (Redway)  net    6/0 

Swiney  (F.),  The  Awakoninjrof  Women   (Redway)  net    6/0 

Kernahau  (C),  A  Dead  .Man's  Diary.    Third  edition (Ward,  Look)      /6 

Evans  (A.  J.),  A  Primer  of  Free  Church  History (Allenson) 

Ward  (R.i,  Reo  rds  of  Big  Game.    Third  edition (Ward)  net  30/0 

Dickens  (C),  Dombcy  &  Son.    Tnree  vols (Dent)  each,  net    1/8 

Cardella  (G.),  A  King's  Daughter (Sonneusofaeiu)    8/0 

Bruce  (J.  M.),  Materia  Medica  and  Thera|)entics (Cassell)    7/6 

Byron  (Lord),  Poetry.    Vol.11.    Edited  by  B.  H.  Coleridge (Marrayi    6/0 

Ccosland  (N.i,  Rambles  Round  My  Life  (1819-98; ..(E.  W.  Allen)  net    3/8 

Ttnnyson  I  Lord  I,  In  Memoriam... (Macmillan)    2/6 

Annua)  Rtgister,  1898 iLongmana;  18/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Barbe  (R.  St.),  In  Modern  Spain (Stock)    8/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tabley  (The  late  Lord  De),  The  Flora  of  Cheshire.    Edite<l  by  Spencer 

Moore (Longmans)  net  10/6 

Grey  (Sir  E.),  Ply  Fishing    (Dent) 

The  University  Magazine  and  Free  Review.    Vol.  XI. 

(University  Press)  net    910 
Marot  (H.),  A  Handbook  of  Labour  Literature 

(Free  Library  of  Economics,  Philadelphia)  1  dol 
Anbln  (E.),  Les  Anglais  aux  Indes  et  en  Egypte    (OoUn  ot  Cie) 

%*  Neto  Noveh  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Mb.  p.  E.  Eobinson  begs  to  announce  that,  having  taken 
Mr.  H.  O.  Boulton  into  partnership,  the  style  or  Ann  of  the 
publist'ing  business  of  "  F.  E.  Robinson,"  carried  on  at  20, 
Great  Russell-street,  W.C,  will  as  from  this  date  b«  known 
as  "  F.  E.  Robinson  &  Co." 

Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  directly  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Howard  Pease,  entitled  Tales  of  Northumbria. 

Messrs.  Sands  &  Co  announce  for  early  publication  Jf>e 
Chonte^a  Jest  Hook,  edited  by  Will  M.  Clemens ;  The  History  of 
Adam's  Orandfather,  written  by  himself,  and  now  retold  by 
J.  Eveleigh  Na.sh;  and  a  collection  of  stories,  sporting  and 
otherwise,  by  Robert  J.  Martin  ("  Ballyhooly  "),  called  Bits  of 
Blarney. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE    CHISWICK 

SHAKESPEARE. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    BYAM     SHAW. 

This  KJItion  of  the  Works  of  Shakeapeare  will  be  istaed  in  (ingle  plays, 
each  containing  six  full-page  illostratious  by  Mr.  Br*ic  Biiw,  as  will  m  bMd 
and  tail-pieces.  Tbe  text  is  printed  by  permissioa  from  the  t^ambiidce  BdUtoo, 
and  Mr.  Joh«  D>»ru  will  supply  a  short  Intrrxlaclioa  and  glossary  to  each 
play.  The  volams.  will  be  printed  at  ths  Cblswiok  Pret4,  and  will  be  hmnd- 
somely  bound  in  linen,  with  gilt  decoration.  Tbe  price  will  be  Is.  8d.  net  per 
volume,  and  a  few  copies,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  will  l»  printed  on  Japanese 
vellum,  price  6s.  net. 

HAMLET. 

MERCHANT    of   VENICE. 
AS   TOU   LIKE   IT. 
OTHELLO. 


IBBADT  MAY  15. 

iBSADT  MAT  18. 

IBSA  or  JOSE  16. 

[READY  JOLY  15. 


FURTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  APPEAR  AT  MONTHLY  INTERNALS. 


Illustrated   Prospectus   or  ths  above  Series  post  free  on 
applloatlon. 


CHEAP  EDinON'  IS  PAPER  WKAPPSRS,  1.".  NET. 

SHORTER  POEMS  of  ROBERT  BRIDGES 

In  Five  Booki.     Sixth  Impression. 


BELL'S    CATHEDRAL     SERIES. 

NEW  VOLOMES.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each. 

DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Bygate,  A.R.C.A. 


With  41  Illustrations. 

YORK.    By  A.  Glutton-Brock,  M.A    With 

41  IlluBtration?.  

IfOW  READY. 

INDEX    AND     SUPPLEMENTARY     VOLUMES 

COMPLETING    THE    WORK. 

THE  DIARY  of  SAMUEL 

PEPYS,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Clerk  of  tbe  Acts  and  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty.  Transcribed  by  the  Rev.  MYNORS 
BBIOHT,  M.A.,  with  Lord  Braybrooke's  Notes.  Edited, 
with  Addition?,  by  HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY,  F.A.S. 
Vols.  I.- VIII.,  Diary ;  Vol.  IX.,  Index  ;  Vol.  X.,  Pepysiana. 
Demy  8vo,  printed  at  the  Ohiswick  Press,  with  Portraits  and 
other  Illastrations,  10s.  6d.  each  ▼olnme, 


PEPYSIANA;  or,  Additional 

Notes  on  Particulars  of  Pepys'  Life  and  on 
some    Passages    in   the    Diary.     By  HEMRY  B. 

WHEATLEY,  F.8.A.     Demy  870,  lOs.  t!d. 

With  seven  Plates,  representing  Portrait  of  Samoel  Pepys,  trom  the 
Painting  at  the  Admiraltr  (now  first  reprodaoed)— The  Pepjaian  Library, 
exterior  and  interior  -The  Six  Volumes  ot  the  Diary— The  First  Page  of  the 
Diary— An  Apposition  Ticket  of  St.  Paul's  School— Pepys'  Bookplate,  and 
other  lUnatrations,  including  four  more  of  Pepys'  Bookplates,  and  a  folding . 
Hap  of  London  in  the  time  of  Pepys. 


London 


GEORGE    BELL    &    SONS,    York    Street, 
Covent  Garden. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


PARISH    PRIESTS    and    their  PEOPLE    in   the 


MIDDLE  AGES  in  ENGLAND.    By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  CDTTS,  D.D. 
numerous  llluBtrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  78.  6d, 


With 


By  Charlotte  L. 


By  the  lute  Rev.  W.  JONES  (of  Najlanil). 
boards,  Is.  6(1. 


Small  post   8vo,    cloth 


THE  GROUNDS  of  OUR  BELIEF  in  the  DIVINE 

ORIGIN  and  AUTHORITY  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURB8.  A  Paper 
read  at  the  Church  Uonp^ess,  Exeter,  1804,  by  the  BISHOP  of 
GIBRALTAR     Small  post  8vo,  paper  covers.  Id. 

SAINTS  and  HEROES  of  OUR  OWN  DAYS. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  SEDDON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is. 


By 


THE    CHURCH    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

These  Publications  are  issued  under  the  autpices  of  the  Church  Historical 
Society,  of  which  the  President  is  the  Bight  Kev.  M.  Creighton,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London^ 

LII.-ON  the  RITE  of  CONSECRATION  of  CHURCHES. 

ESPECIALLY  in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  A  Lecture  by  JOHN 
WORDSWORTH,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Together  with  the  Form  of 
Prayer  and  Order  of  Ceremonies  in  use  in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury. 
Demy  8vo,  paper  covers,  6d. 

LIII— THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 

HUTTON,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Small 
post  8vo,  paper  covers,  2d. 

LV.— THE  QUESTION  of  ANG  LICAN  ORDERS.    In  respect 

to  a  *'  Vindication  *'  of  the  Papal  Decision  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  at  the  end  of  1897.  By  A.  BUL- 
GAKOFF,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Eccletiastical 
Academy  of  Kieff.  Translated  by  W.  J.  BIRKBEOK,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Demy  8vo,  paper  covers,  6d. 

LVI.-FOUR  RECENT  PRONOUNCEMENTS.     By  the  Rev. 

W.  E.  COLLINS,  M.A.    Small  poet  8vo,  paper  covers,  3d. 

LVII.-THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  and  the  MINISTRY  of  the 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.    By  the  Rev'.  EDWARD  DENNY,  Vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  Vauxhall.    Small  post  8vo,  paper  covers. 
A  Complete  Litt  of  the  Church  Historieal  Society's  Publications  may  be  had 
on  application. 

THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR-BOOK  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  for  1899.     Furnishing  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  all  Bodies  in  Communion  with  her  throughout  the 
World.    Demy  8vo,  paper  boards,  Ss.l;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  4b. 
"  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  Church  household.    We  will 

end  as  we  began,  by  sajing  to  everyone  of  our  readers,  buy  the  book  and  study 

t  for  yourselves."— CAarcA  Times. 


A  HANDY  BOOK  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  K.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D.    With  an  Appendix  bringing  the  book  up 
to  the  end  of  1808.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  68. 
"  The  volume  is  likely  to  make  good  its  title  of  a  *  handy  book.' "— The  Times. 
*•  This,  which  is  one  of  rhe  best  known  of  Dr.  Cutts's  numerous  and  ad- 
mirable workR,  hR8  proved  itself  an  indispensable  companion  to  thousands  of 
Churchmen."— 6'A«rt'A  Bells. 

THE    FATHERS    for    ENGLISH     READERS.— 

CLEMENT  of  ALEXANDRIA.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  MONTGOMERY 
HlTCHCOt!K,  B.D.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  38. 

Sixteen  others  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series. 

THE    PRIVATE    DEVOTIONS    of    LANCELOT 

ANDREWES,  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER.  Newly  done  into  English 
from  the  recently  discovered  Autograph  given  by  Andrewes  to  Laud.  By 
the  Rev.  Canon  P.  G.  MEDD,  MA.    Small  post  8vo,  oloth  boards,  4s. 

SUNDAY   READINGS,    following  the  CHURCH'S 

SEASONS,  with  Friendly  Words  for  those  in  Hospitals,  Infirmaiies,  and 
Sick-rooms.    By  BEATRIt:E  WAUGH.    SmiiH  post  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  28.  6d. 

MEDI.fflVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY,  A  SKETCH  of- 

By  the  Ven.  S.  CHEETHAM,  D.D..  Archdeacon  of  Rochester.  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  [7»  the  press. 

ON  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE. 

LAURIE.    Small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  ed. 

POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  to  CHRISTIANITY.    By 

the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM,  D.D.  Small  post  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  6d. 

"THE    CORRUPTION  which  is  in  the  WORLD 

through  LUST."  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ou  Sunday 
Afternoon,  February  26th,  1899,  by  the  Bight  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON 
INGRAM.    Small  post  8vo,  paper  coveis.  Id. 

AB  INFERIS.    Notes  on  Science  and  Religion.    By 

M.  E.  DOWSON;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A.    Imp.  32mo,  cloth  boards,  6d. 

THE   CATHOLIC   DOCTRINE   of   the    TRINITY. 


BRITISH    BIRDS,     SKETCH-BOOK    of      By  R. 

BOWDLER  SHARPK,  LL.D.,  F.US.    272  pp.,  crown  4to,  with  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  A.  F.  and  C.  Lydon,  cloth  boards,  148. 
"  Briefly  he  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  inf orming  book,  which  has 
been  admirably  illustrated."— Gwordiaw. 

A     CHAPTER     on     BIRDS  —  RARE    BRITISH 

VISITORS.      By   R.    BOWDLER    SHARPS,  LL.D.,  P.L.R.      With   18 
beautifully  Coloured  Plates.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  Iwards,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  book  is  teeming  with  interesting  facts,  and  should  be  added  to  every 
bird-lover's  library,  as  an  inexponsive  but  thoroughly  reliable  work.'* 

Knmvledf/e. 

BRITISH  BIRDS  in  their  HAUNTS.    By  the  late 

Rev.   C.  A.   JOHNS.     With  19(1  Engravings  by  Wolf  and  Whymper. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Bs. 

EDIBLE  and  POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS :   What 

to   Eat  and  What  to  Avoid.      Bv  M.    C.    COOKE,  M.A.,  LL.D.     With 
IS  Coloured  f  Intt's.  illustrating-18  Species.   Cruwn  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

ROMANCE  of  LOW  LIFE  among  PLANTS  :  Facts 

and  Phenomena  of  Cryptogamic  Vegetation.  By  M.  C.  COOKE,  M.A., 
LUD.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s. 

FREAKS   and  MARVELS  of  PLANT   LIFE;    or. 

Curiosities  of  Vegetation.  By  M.  (;.  COOKR,  M.A.,  LL.D.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  68. 

THE  FERN  PORTFOLIO.     By  Francis  G.  Heath. 

With  16  Plates,  elaborately  drawn,  life  size,  exquisitely  coloured  from 
nature,  and  accompanied  by  Descriptive  Text.    Cloth  boards,  Ss. 

WHERE  to  FIND  FERNS.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

WILD  FLOWERS.    By  Anne  Pratt,  Author  of  "  Our 

Native  Songsters."  2  vols.,  with  192  Coloured  Plates,  16mo,  cloth 
boards,  88. 

FLOWERS  of  the  FIELD.     By  the  late  Rev.  C.  A. 

JOHNS.  With  an  Appendix  on  Grasses.  By  C.  H.  JOHNS,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

HOW  to  MAKE  COMMON  THINGS.     For  Boys. 

By  JOHN  A.  BOWER.  Author  of  "Science  Applied  to  Work,"  &c. 
Copiously  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

EVENINGS  at  the  MICROSCOPE  :  or.  Researches 

among  the  Minuter  Organs  and  Forms  of  Animal  Life.  By  the  late 
P.  H.  GOSSE.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  Proiessor  F.  JEFFREY 
BELL.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  SCIENCE :  the  Machinery  of 

the  Universe.  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By 
A.  E.  DOLBEAR,  A.B.,  A.M..  M.E„  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pnysics  and 
Astronomy,  Tuft's  College,  Mass.  Small  post  8vo,  with  several  Diagrams, 
cloth  boards,  28. 
Eleven  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series.  List  on 
application.  

THE   HOLY  GOSPELS.    With  Illustrations  from 

the  Old  Masters  of  the  XlVth,  XVth,  and  XVIth  Centuries. 

This  is  an  Edition  of  the  Holy  Gospels  fully  illustrated  with  World-renowned 
Pictures.  The  first  nine  numbers  are  now  publistied,  and  will  be  followed  at 
intervals  of  fourteen  days  by  the  remainder  of  the  Series. 

The  Illustrations  are  made  up  of  a  selection  of  masterpieces  of  the  religious 
painters  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  thus  furnishing  a 
collection  of  the  finest  examples  of  sacred  art  produced  by  human  genms  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  Twenty-four  Parts.  Each  fortnightly  part  will 
consist  of  sixteen  pages,  with  at  least  ten  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  two 
separate  Plates  printed  in  two  tints.  The  price  will  be  Is.  8d.  per  part.  The 
whole  issue  of  the  iwenty-four  parts  will  be  completed  in  December,  1899. 
When  completed  the  work  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes,  at  prices  which  will  be 
announced  later.  The  parts  are  not  sold  separately,  but  only  to  subscribers  to 
the  whole.    A  Form  of  Bubscription  may  be  had  on  application, 

ARUNDEL    SOCIETY'S    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  on  sale  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Arundel  Society.  The  Stock  includes  a  large  selection  of  superb 
reproductions  ia  Colours  and  Monochrome  of  Masterpieces  by 


I 


GIOTTO, 
MA8AC0IO. 
FBA  ANGELICO, 
BOTTICELLI, 


VAN  BYCK, 

MEMLINC, 

DCKBR, 


GHIRLANDAIO, 
PERUGINO, 
MICHAEL  ANGELO, 
RAFFAELLE, 
And  numerous  other  great  Artists. 
Hitherto  these  publications  have,  on  account  of  their  price,  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means  ;  many  are  now  offered  at  much  reduced 
prices.    The  stock  is  quiclsly  approachiuR  exhaustion,  and  these  pictures,  when 
out  of  print,  are  sure  to  increase  in  value. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  these  pictures  deal  with  religious  subjects. 
A  Priced  Catalogue  may  be  had  on  application. 
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MESSRS.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON'S  LIST. 


A'OW  RKADT,    AT  ML  LIBRABIES  AXD  BOOKSELLEJIS". 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Being  the  novel  founded  on  A[.  Viotorien  Sardou'B  play,  now  b*iD(r  performed  at  tbe  Lyoenm  Theatre  by  Sir  Henry  Irvtnff.  The 
book  haa  been  written  by  ANCJE  GALDEMAR,  under  the  (upervision  of  M    SAEDOl'  bimtelf. 

SARDOU'S   ROBESPIERRE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  cover  design  by 

M.  Viotorien  Sardou,  (!s. 

IMPRESSIONS    of   AMERICA.     By  T.    C.   Porter,   M.A.     Illustrated 

with  nearly  50  Stereoscopic  Views  and  other  Drawings.  Each  copy  is  tnpplied  with  a  folding  stereoscope  to  enable  the  reader  to 
obtain  the  full  effect  of  the  views.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  An  Kdition  de  Lure,  limited  to  l.'O  copies,  numbered  and  signed  by  tbe 
author,  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  art  linen,  Sis.  fid.  net.  '/n  thr  pre—. 

THE    CYCLOPEDIA   of   HOME    ARTS.     Edited   and   Compiled  by 

MONTAGUE  MARKS.    Crown  4to,  cloth,  with  Hundreds  of  Illustrations,  Models,  and  Practical  Designs  (including  many  large  ones, 
full  working  size),  price  Ts.  fid.  net. 
Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  :-DRAWING,  PAINTING.  MODELLING.  WOOD-CA.RVING,  PYROGRAVURE,  and  LEATHER 
WORK.    METAL   WORK,  Designing  for  the  Art  Trades,  MISCELLANEOUS   (Retouching   Photographs,  " Grangerising,"  Taxidermy, 
Restoring  Damaged  Chins,  &;c.). 

"  The  l)ook  meets  a  want i.s  well  and  fnlly  illustrfttod,  and  will  lie  found  of  real  practical  value  in  the  home." — Literal  are. 

TUNISIA  and  the  MODERN  BARBARY  PIRATES,  with  a  Chapter 

on  the  Vnajet  of  Tripoli.  By  HERBERT  VIVIAN,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Servia  :  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise,"  Jco.  With  over  70  IUn«- 
trationn.     Demy  8to,  cloth,  price  los.  \^Ih  thu  preu. 

SYNOPSIS  of  CONTENTS.— The  Prisoner  of  Marsa.— The  Modem  Barbarv  Pirates.— The  Children  of  the  Morning.— Islam.— Jews  and 
Niggers.- In  and  Out  of  TuDis.— The  Inside  of  tbe  Cup  and  the  Platter.- Trade  and  Agriculture.— Justice  and  Education.— Beaste  and 
Feathered  Fowl.— Tripoli. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.-NEW  NOVEL  BY  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENK. 

AFFAIR.     By  George  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  "  The 


THE   VIBART 

New  Mistress,"  A;c.    Crown  8ro,  fis, 


THE    NEWEST    FICTION. 


FORTUNE'S     MY     FOE. 

By  J.  BLOUNDELLE  BURTON, 

Author  of  •'  The  Hispaniola  Plate,"  "  In  the  Days  of  Adversity,"  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 

"  The  account  of  the  siege  of  ( 'artafrena  is  e(|Ual  to  anything  that 

Marryat  ever  wrote The  spirit  of  the  period  with  which  the  book 

deals  is  convincinply  realised."— DaiVv  Mail, 

"  A  dozen  thrillinK  stories  are  welded  into  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taininfir  books  we  Lave  met  for  a  long  time."—  Sunday  Sun. 


A   MILLIONAIRE'S   DAUGHTER. 

8  ECO X D     ED  IT  10 S. 
By  PEBCY  WHITE, 

Author  of  "  Mr.  Bailey-Martin,'*  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  4c. 
Crown  8vo,  6?. 

*'A  deliiEfhtfal  book,  which  even  the  most  exnctiog  may  enjoy.  It 
is  brisk,  it  is  briaht The  dialojfue  is  always  atnaslnf^." — Literature, 

*' As  epigrammatic  und  witty  as  an\thin(f  that  has  come  from  the 
hand  that  peaned  'Mr.  Bailey -Martin,*  "—Outlook. 


THE     NEWSPAPER     GIRL. 

By  Mrs.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON. 

Author  of  '*  Fortune's  Sport,"  '*  The  Barnstormers,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  68. 

**Mr!s.  Williamson  has  her  opportunity  and  uses  it  uuoommonly 
well,  her  pictures  of  tbe  inner  workings  of  those  journals  which  cater 
for  feminine  readers  being^  as  entertaining  as  they  are  unedifying." 

Spectator. 
'*  A  very  bright,  original  »Uiry.**~ Academy. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  KING'S  GUARD. 

By  EWAN  MARTIN. 

Crown  8to,  6s. 
"Full  of  stirring  incidents.    There  is  excellent  word-palntinjp.  and 
the  characters  are  lifelike  and  convincinK.     We  hope  to  have  more 
works  of  such  a  graphic  and  healthy  type  from  the  autnor." 

Manchttter  Couritr. 
"  A  clever  historical  romance,  fall  of  life  and  colonr,  and  bristling 
with  brave  doings  in  merry  England  and  fair  France  in  tbe  days  of 
Kdwarii  HI." — (Jlcugow  HeraUI. 


TANDRA. 

By    ANDREW    QUANTOCK. 

Crown  8vo,  3«.  6d. 

"  It  is  simply  magniflcent.  The  man  has  the  genius  of  a  Kipling  (an 
Australian  one  this  time),  and  J  have  read  the  book  through  three 
times.  For  vigour  of  action,  beauty  of  phrasing,  and  a  c«rtain 
brutality  of  expression  which  not  only  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  but 

drives  it  homo  out  of  sight,  this  new  author  is  unrivalled the  book 

is  absolute  genius.    There  is  no  other  word  for  it."— Siinrfay  Sun. 


HANDS    IN    THE    DARKNESS. 

By  ARNOLD  GOLSWORTHY. 
Crown  8to,  Ss.  6d. 
"  Reminds  one  of  the  thrilling  plots  of  Jules  Teme.    It  abounds 
with  iiiterest."— flaadw  Ailv»rti*er. 

"  The  adventures  of  Dupont  are  powerfully  described." 

QUuffOw  Herald, 


OVER  60,000  COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  HAVE  BEEN  ALREADY  SOLD  IN  AMERICA. 

DAVID  HARUM.    By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


A  New  Book  of  American  Humour. 


SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

THE    ARCHDEACON.     By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith, '  &c. 


'A  book  wi>rthy  of  the  author  of  '  Mr.  Smith,' An  excellent  »toYy,"—Standar(f. 
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F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.'S 

LIST. 


Now  ready,  in  epecially  designed  cover,  price  6s, 

A  MOST  REMARKABLE  NEW  BOOK  BY 

WILUAM  I,E  QUEUX. 

ENGLAND'S     PERIL. 

By  the  Author  uf  "  The  Great  War  in  En^rland  in  1897," 

"  The  Day  of  Temptation,"  &c. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Gaston  Darbour. 

"The  thousands  of  novel  readers  on  hnth  sides  of 

the  Atlantic  who  like  ii  splice  of  plot  and  mystery  ask 

for  no  better  guerantec  than  the  name  of  William  Le 

Queux  on  the  title-pii^e." 

Bookseller,  Neicsagent,  and  Stationer, 

GEORGE  GRIFFITH'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 
In  1  Tol.,  38.  ed.,  with  Frontispiece. 

THE  GREAT 

PIRATE  SYNDICATE. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY. 


THE    SECRET    OF   LYNNDALE. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN, 
Author  of  "The  Bohemian  Girls." 

FORBIDDEN     BANNS. 

By  ANNABEL  GRAY. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  T.  MARRYAT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Ready  Tliis  Day,  in  1  vol.,  price  es. 

HOMANCE  of  the  LADY  ARBELL. 

"  A  most  interesting  novel."— TAe  Field. 


A     BRIDE     OF     GOD. 

By  CONRA.D  H.  CARRODER. 


F.   V.   WHITE    &    CO., 
14,   Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


An  American  Transport 


in  the 
Crimean  War. 


By    Capt.   CODMAN. 

This  work  is  particularly  interesting 
to  studentB  of  naval  warfare.  "  Capt 
Codman  relates  his  experiences  of  an 
American  Chartered  Transport  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  Crimean  War  is 
the  connecting  link  between  old  and 
modern  methods  of  warfare." 


Frontispiece. 
198  pp. 
Price  33.  6d. 


London  : 
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recently  api>eared  iu  the  field  of  Britlsb  biography." 

Momimo  Ltader, 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By  Georgre  Saints- 

RURY. 
"  Mr.  Saiotabury's  miniature  is  a  gem  of  :t.  Vind," 

i-oll  JfaJI  GiuetU. 

MUNGO  PARK.  By  T.  Banks  Maclachlan 

"  Not  only  a  charming  life.«t4>ry,  If  at  t:me«  a  iiathetic  ooo, 
but  a  TiTid  chapter  in  the  romance  of  Africa. "^Lcsds  Merrurg. 


List  &f  2r  Votumu  now  issyed.  post  fret  <m  i 

Any  Three  la.  6d.  Volumes  in  Caae,  48.  8d. 

Any  Seven  la,  6d.  Volumes  in  Ca^,  108.  6<1. 

"One  of  the  latest  evidences  of  Scottish    intellectual   re. 

naacence  il  found  In  a  aetlea  of  r-marltably  chtap  rolanwa 

which  an  bains  l«aed  under  the  Utla  of  Tamouafloota.*   On« 

hibi  ouly  to  run  tbrongh  the  whole  score  of  Tolnmea  to  find  UUW 

hut  praiao  tor  them.    It  may  be  hopMl  that  the  enlerpriMaC 

the  publlshrn  will  In  arieqnatalT  NTOdad  for   naklBt   as 

nouble  a  contribution  to  tha  Utantnra  of  UnKlaml  ' 


OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FERRIER, 
Ijipf^on  ■n''  K^iti*»Tg'''. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THE    GLOBE    EDITION 

OF 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of 

ALFRED 
LORD  TENNYSON, 

POET     LAUREATE. 

Crown  8vo,  green  cloth,  Ss.  6d. ;  also  in  extra 
olotb,  gilt  edges,  48.  6d. 


READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

NEW   BOOK   BY    THE    AUTHOR 

OF 

'  ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN 
GARDEN." 

THE 

SOLITARY  SUMMER. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  (is. 

FOURTH    THOUSAND. 

ELIZABETH  and  her 

GERMAN  GARDEN. 

Kstra  crown  8vo,  68. 
Academy.—"  \  charminj;  book," 
Tho  Timet.—"  A.  very  bright  littlo  book." 
Speaker. — "  Entirely  deliffhtfal." 


POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

MR.  BODLEY'S 
FRANCE. 

In  1  vol.,  extra  crown  8vo,  lOe.  net. 

*e''  Th9  Preface  to   the  New  Edition  mav  l)e  had 
separately  for  binding-  up  with  copies  of   the 
First  Edition.    8vo,  sewed,  6d.  net. 
Sun,—"  When  Mr.  Bodley's  masterpiece  was  issued 
in  ita  origicial   form,  Rome  twelve  months  ajjo,  we 
called  attention  to  its  imporMiEce  as  one  of  the  political 
classics  of  ihe  century.    The  almost  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  our  contemporaries  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  France,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has 
confirmed  our  view." 


THIRD  SERIES  NOW  READY. 

INTERLUDES: 

BeiuR  Two  Essays,  a  Ghost    Story,  ana   S'me 
Verses.     By  HORACE  SMITH.    Globe  8vo,  5s. 


MACBILLiS'S  SEW  and  NOTABLE  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  68.  each. 


RHODA  BROUQHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    GAME   and  the    CANDLE. 
ONE  of   the  GRENVILLES.    By 

S.  R.  LYSAUHT. 

TREASURY-OFFICER'S  WOOING 

My  V.  i.OWIS. 

SKCJOND  IMPRESSION. 

ASHES  of  EMPIRE.     By  Robert 

W.  CHAMBERS. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


MESSRS  JARROLD  &  SONS' 

Save  recentli/  issued  ihe  following 
NOTABLE  BOOKS : 


JOKAI'5    NEW    NOVEL, 

*'  An  enthralling  romance." 


THE 


Price  6s. 

NAMELESS 


CASTLE. 


Translated  under  the  Author's    supervision  t>v 
S.  E.  BOGGS.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of 
Dr.  JoKAi. 
The  Bookmayi, — **An  enthralling  romance  of  ad- 
venture and  intrigue.      The  dominant  heroine...     is 
almost  as  clever,  as  unscrupulous,  and  as  fascinating 

as  Dumaa'  famous  creation The  story is  told 

with  intlnite  delicacy  and  charm  ;  it  stands  out  a  rltor 
and  lovely  idyll  against  the  tangled  background  of 

plot  and  counter  plot The  translator  has  done  his 

work  80  well,  and  with  such  evident  sympathy  with 
his  original,  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  forget  thai 
it  is  a  translation  at  all." 

A  Book  of  which  Mr.  MAX  PEMBERTOir,  writing  in 
*^The  Sketch,"  saya:  "I,  at  least,  remember  no 
study  of  humanity  of  recent  years  which  has 
revealed  such  fresh  conceptions  of  the  primitive 
things  of  life,  or  hts  permitted  one  to  see  the 
world  with  such  a  truly  Eastern  eye." 
SECOND  EDITION. 

SELAM.      By  Milena  Mrazovic 

Price  6s.    Translated  by  Mrs.  WAUGH. 

The  Literary  World. — "Alike  from  the  literary  and 
the  humanitarian  point  of  view  the  tales  are  full  nf 

interest They  are  refreshingly  unfamiliar  in  plot, 

in  treatment,  and  in  local  colour.  The  choice  of  sul)- 
ject  and  the  handling  of  it  indicate  the  poet,  and  the 
tales  are  one  and  all  full  of  strong  though  restrained 
feeling," 

The  Wor?d,—"  There  is  no  item  in  the  collection 
that  lacks  evidences  of  the  striking  literary  and 
imaginative  gifts  of  its  author." 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "SINNERS 
TWAIN,"  &e.,  &c. 

Crown  Svi\  cloth  gilt,  price  .'is.  6il., 

THE    PRODIGALS    BROTHER. 

By  JOHN   MACKIE, 

Author  of  "Thev  that  Sit  in  Darkness,"   "Sitners 

Twain,"  "  The  Devil's  Playground,"  Ac. 

The  Daily  Mail. — ''Mr.  Mackie's  description'^  of 

Canadian  scenery  and  of  life  in  a  romote  settlement  of 

the  North-West  are  aflmirable.    Hia  characttra,  too, 

are  well  defined A  book  worth  reading." 

The  Sundaif  S'?*».— '*  Full  of  human  interest." 
The  Sheffield  Independent. — "There  is  a  ring  of 
strength  and  manliness  in  this  book  which  ispleasnni 
and  invigoruting.  It  is  more  of  a  character  study 
than  a  story,  though  its  romantic  setting  and  the  in- 
terplay of  two  or  ihree  leading  characters  upon  each 
other  make  it  a  good  story  too." 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  '*  Poor 
Human  Nature,"  &e 

Price  Gs. 

A  STOLEN  IDEA.     By  Elizabeth 

GODFREY,    Author   of    "Cornish    Diamonds," 

"  Poor  Human  Nature,"  &c. 

The  Sun. — "A  pleasant  story,  and  Miss  Godfrey— 

whose  *  Cornish  Diamonds '  and  '  Poor  Human  Nature ' 

were  so  popular  some  little  time  ago — is  sure  to  win  a 

host  of  readers  for  it We  recommend  the  story." 

Two  Novels  by  MAY  CROMMELIN. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

BAY  RONALD.  ByMayCrommelin 

Author  of    "Queenie,"    "Orange  Lily,"   "Miss 
Daisv  Dimity,"  Ac,  &c. 
The  Athena:um,~"An  excellent  specimen  of  modem 
fiction." 

FOR  the  SAKE  of  the  FAMILY. 

By    MAY     I'ROMMELIN,    Author  of    "Bay 

Ronald,"  &c. 
The  ^ornjnp.— "There  is  ample  incident  and  much 
entortaining  narrative,   while  the  interest  is  main- 
tained to  the  last  chapter  ot  the  book." 


By  the  New  Australian  Author. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3a.  6(1. 

THE  DESIRE  of  THEIR  HEARTS. 

Hy    MARGARET    PARKER,    Author    ot    "  Ida 
Cameron,"  "  To  Hnu  who  Waits,"  &c. 
The  Dundee  Advertiser.—"  A  novel  of  considerable 
power,  not  the  first  of  equal  (luality  by  MargHret 

Parker A  wealth  ot  incident  la  detailed,  miiuy 

well-drawn  characters  are  introduced,  and  the  plot  is 
cleverly  contrived  and  etartling. ' 

London  :    JARROLD     &     SONS, 
10  and  11,  Warwick  Lane,  E.G. 


GHATTO   &   WINDUS'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


REMINISCENCES 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p.. 

Author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times." 
2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  with  Portrait,  34s, 

HARRY  DE  WINDT'S  New 
Book,  TRUE  TALES  of 
TRAVEL  and  ADVEN- 
TURE, will  be  ready  on 
May  18.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

An  Exiled  Scot. 

By  H.  A.  BRYDEN, 

Author  of    "Gun  and  Camera   in   South   Africa.' 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  8.  Crompton,  R.I. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  6s. 

Through    a    Keyhole. 

Overheard   by   COSMO   HAMILTON, 

Author  of  "  The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible." 
Crown  Svo,  art  linen  gilt,  Ss.  6d. 

Madame  Izan. 

By    Mrs.    Campbell    Praed, 

Author  of    "  Mrs.  Tregaskigs,''   &c. 
Crown  &V0,  cloth,  6.s. 

" '  Madame  Izan '  is  one  of  those  rare  stories  which 
make  the  reader  feel  that  the  writing  of  them  has  been 

a  continuous  pleasure— never  a  tnsk The  narrative 

is  quite  charming,  uveryljody  in  it  is  iilive  ;  the  leading 
situation  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  new." —  World, 

"Mrs.    CajnplH'U    Praed's   beautiful    and    delicate 

.story Tho  book  is  a  model  of  cvAftsmimship,  the 

characterisation  is  full  nf  iufeight  iind  humour,  and 
the  style  glows  with  the  sunshine  ol  Mrs.  Praed's  own 
native  lana." — Literary  World. 

MARY      UNWIN. 

By    ALAN    ST.    AUBYN, 

Author  of    "A  Fellow   of  Trinity." 

With  8  Illustrations   by  Percy  Tarrant, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  68. 

"Alan  St.  Aubyn  has  not  written  a  story  of  more 

delicate  charm  and  artistic  finish  than  'Mary  Unwin.' 

We  should  be  grateful  to  a  novelist  whose  writing 

recalls  Go]A^m\ih.."  —W estminster  Gazette. 

A  PALADIN  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

And  other  Papers. 

By    AUSTIN     D0B80N, 

Author  of  *'  Eighteenth-Century  Vignettes.* 
(_'rown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  tup,  6.s. 

Academy  Notes. 

(Originated  by  HENRY  BLACKBURN.) 

With  nearly  2(XI  Illustrations,  Is. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


CURSED   by  a    FORTUNE.      By 

G.  MANVILLE  FENN.    Crown  kvo,  i  loth,  3s. Cd. 

THE  REBEL  of  the  FAMILY.    By 

E.  LYNN  LINl'ON.    Post  svo,  rlotb,  3a.  ed. 

PETER'S  WIFE.  ByMrs.Hunger- 

FORD.      Post  Svo,   picturd  boards,   2s.;   cloih 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

London:     CHATTO     &    WINDUS, 
111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Oaduielle  d'Annunzio's  new  play,  "  Gloria,"  as  we  stated 
last  week,  has  been  hissed  off  the  stage  at  Naples,  and 
now  Eleonora  Duse  has  abandoned  her  intention  of  pro- 
ducing it  at  Eome.  The  author,  however,  will  publish  his 
play  in  book-fonn,  preceded  by  the  dedication  :  "  To  the 
dogs  who  hissed  it  at  Naples."  Meanwhile,  Signora  Duse 
has  promised  to  visit  Paris  in  June,  in  order  to  give  a 
single  performance  of  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  the 
proceeds  to  go  towards  the  Memorial  to  Alexandre  Dumas 
jih. 


Another  round  century  of  "best"  novels  is  now  pur- 
chaseablo.  Tlie  selection  has  been  made  this  time  not  by 
a  strong  syndicate  of  editors  and  scholars,  but  by  a  city 
bookseller,  yet  the  result  seems  to  be  much  the  same. 
Will  not  a  rival  firm  or  newspaper  retort  witli  the  hundred 
second  best  novels  ?  They  might  prove  to  be  better  than 
the  "best." 


Meanwhile,  cheap  literature  has  once  more  received 
championship  from  Mr.  Bryce,  M.P.  It  was  Mr.  Bryco 
who  advocated,  some  months  ago,  the  shilling  "  six-shilling 
novel,"  which  no  publisher,  however,  has  yet  given  us— the 
standard  price  having  been  fixed  at  sixpence.  Now  ho 
asks,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Home  Head- 
ing Union,  for  single  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  specimens 
of  other  masters  at  a  slightly  dearer  rate  than  a  penny — 
Mr.  Stead's  price  for  literature— suitably  printed  for 
reading  in  shaky  trains.  But  the  thing  has  been  ex- 
cellently done.  Cassell's  National  Library,  projected  and 
edited  by  the  late  Henry  Morley,  is  a  wonderful  collection 
of  English  classics  at  threepence  the  volume.  Nothing 
better  could  be  produced.  Critics  of  publishing  should 
master  existing  editions  before  they  advocate  new  ones. 

We  were  among  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  issue  of 
new  novels  at  sixpence  might  prove  profitable  to  publishers. 
Messrs.  Methuen's  project  for  sucli  a  series,  to  be  called 
"  The  Novelist,"  was  soon  afterwards  announced  ;  and  on 
the  16th  the  public  will  be  able  to  purchase  at  sixpence 
a  new  story  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung,  entitled  Bead  Men 
Tell  No  Tales.  An  advance  copy  of  this  story  has  reached 
us.  The  striking  red  and  gold  paper  cover  adopted  for 
the  series  is  well  chosen  :  it  is  neat,  strong,  and  individual. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  scheme  for  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Lord  Byron  in  Aberdeen  has  decided  to 
disregard  the  persons  who,  while  favourable  to  the  granite 
city  having  a  statue  of  the  poet,  consider  that  it  would  be 


hurtful  to  the  morals  of  young  Aberdeen  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  Grammar  Scliool.  The  statue  ia  to 
be  of  bron/.o,  and  will  stand  on  a  granite  pedestal. 


A  Bel.vted  Kindness. 

[Tub   ^IcGill  Fuiversity,  Montreal,  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  ui)on  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.] 

Why  have  you  been  so  long,  McOill  ? 
Where  were  you  when  our  friend  was  ill  ? 
It's  surely  wrong  to  wait  until 
He's  well  to  "  doctor  "  him. 


Mil.  Ktri.iNQ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  particularly  pleased 
that  this  honour,  the  first  of  its  kind  (and  the  first,  doubt- 
less, of  a  long  list),  should  come  to  him  from  the  Lady  of 
Snows,  or,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  from 
"the  elder  sister  of  the  new  nations  within  the  Empire." 


Aruopos  of  the  now  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  Duke  of  York 
is  said  to  have  remarked,  concerning  tlie  attention  paid 
by  the  papers  to  his  recent  indisposition :  "  Eeally,  I 
might  bo  Kipling." 


We  are  reminded  by  Messrs.  Jarrold  that  they  still 
have  in  stock  certain  minor  writings  by  George  B  jrrow,  of 
which  more  is  perhaps  said  than  known.  The  b  mks  are 
that  sardonic  work  Th«  Turkish  Jetttr ;  or.  The  Fleasanlrus 
of  Cogia  Nasr  Eddin  Ejfendi,  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
original  edition  still  exists ;  The  Death  of  Balder,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Danish  of  Ewald,  and  Targum  ;  or,  Metrical 
Translations  from  Thirty  Languages  and  DiakcU,  reprints  of 
which  were  issued  some  ten  years  ago. 


The  following  classified  table  accompanying  a  recent 
official  report  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Tokio  indicates 
the  nature  of  reading  of  7,770  readers  in  twenty-four  days 
at  that  institution : 


Jspaneae  and 

Eo'vpon 

Ohincw  Works. 

Work*. 

Theology  and  Religion 

635 

14 

Philosophy  and  Education . 

2,;J6S 

145 

Literature  and  Languages  . 

8,038 

99S 

History,  Biography,  Geography 

Travel      .... 

9,768 

460 

Law,   Politics,   Sociology,    Ekso- 

uomy,  Statistics       .        . 

6,577 

30i 

Mathematics,     Natural     Philo- 

sophy,  Medicine     . 

9,506 

388 

Engineering,  Military  Arts,  In- 

dustries   .... 

4,943 

20s 

Miscellaneous  Books  . 

.      4.840 

530 

The  proportion  of  European  works  is  very  large. 
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The  circumstances  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  poetical  play, 
"The  Countess  Cathleen,"  touches  upon  the  debateable 
ground  of  religion,  and  that  a  strong  party  had  been 
formed  to  protest  against  its  sentiments,  helped  to  mar  its 
performance  at  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre 
on  Monday.  But  that  in  good  hands  it  is  both  dramatic 
and  beautiful  was  none  the  less  proved.  Mr.  Martyn's 
"The  Heather  Field,"  the  play  which  was  published 
with  a  eulogy  by  Mr.  George  Moore  early  this  year,  and 
afterwards  served  as  the  pivot  of  a  sprightly  discussion 
between  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Archer  was  produced,  under 
the  sime  auspices,  on  Tuesday,  with  great  success,  its 
interest  being,  to  those  who  knew  the  play  only  in  book 
form,  amazingly  real.  The  Irish  Literary  Theatre  may, 
then,  be  said  to  be  fairly  started,  and  we  trust  that  its 
career  will  be  long  and  distinguished. 


In  the  little  organ  of  the  Society,  Bellaine,  issued  by  the 
Unicom  Press,  is  printed,  among  other  relevant  matter, 
the  prologue  to  "  The  Countess  Cathleen "  and  "  The 
Heather  Field,"  written  by  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson.  We 
quote  a  portion : 

The  May  lire  ouce  on  every  dreaming  hill 

AU  the  fair  laud  with  burning  bloom  would  fill : 

All  the  fair  land,  at  visionary  night, 

Gave  loving  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Light. 

Have  we  no  leaping  flames  of  Beltaine  praise 

To  kindle  in  the  joyous  ancient  ways  ; 

No  fire  of  song,  of  vision,  of  white  dream. 

Fit  for  the  Master  of  the  Heavenly  Gleam  ; 

For  Him  who  first  made  Ireland  move  in  chime, 

Musical  from  the  misty  dawn  of  time  ? 

Ah,  yes ;  for  sacrifice  this  night  we  bring 

The  passion  of  a  lost  soul's  triumphing  : 

AU  rich  with  faery  airs  that,  wandering  loug 

Uncaught,  here  gather  into  Irish  song  ; 

Sweet  as  the  old  remembering  winds  that  wail 

Prom  hill  to  hill  of  gracious  Inisfail  ; 

Sad  as  the  unforgetting  winds  that  pass 

Over  her  children  in  her  holy  grass 

At  home,  and  sleeping  well  upon  her  breast. 

Where  snowy  Deirdre  and  her  sorrows  rest. 


TuE  Irish  Antlwlogy,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Humphry 
Ward's  English  Poets,  which  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  is 
editing  for  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  is  expected  to  be 
ready  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  writing  the 
introduction,  and  also  a  notice  of  Thomas  Moore ;  Mr. 
Lionel  Johnson  deals  with  Mangan  ;  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves 
writes  on  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson.  Other  contributors 
of  critical  notices  are  Prof.  W.  McNeile  Dixon,  Dr. 
George  Sigerson,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  D.  J.  O'Donoghue, 
W.  B.  Yeats,  and  George  Eussell  ("A.  E."). 


A  LIFE  of  Jose  Eizal,  the  Filipino  novelist,  has  recently 
appeared  in  Austria.  Eizal,  a  doctor  both  of  medicine 
and  of  philosophy,  who  had  a  European  education  and 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Madrid,  was  consumed 
by  a  passion  for  freedom.  His  love  of  his  country  was 
intense,  and  it  eventually  brought  about  his  death.  He 
had  long  plotted  against  Spanish  rule,  not  only  by  directly 
inciting  rebellion,  but  by  attempting  to  found  a  colony  for 


independent  Filipinos  in  Borneo.  Imprisonment  did  not 
deter  him.  At  last,  in  December,  1896,  he  was  shot  by 
order  of  the  Government.  His  end  was  dramatic.  An 
hour  before  the  execution  he  married  the  Irish  girl  to 
whom  he  had  been  betrothed.  The  Spaniards,  by  an  act 
of  cruelty  that  might  have  been  spared,  ordered  the  shoot- 
ing to  be  done  by  Filipinos.  "  On  the  day  following 
Eizal' 8  death,"  says  an  account  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  "his  widow  passed  the  Spanish  line  at  Manila 
and  made  her  way  on  foot  to  the  camp  of  the  patriots. 
There  Aguinaldo  gave  her  command  of  a  company,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  Irish  bride- widow  gained  more  than  one 
victory.  She  has,  perhaps,  fallen  ere  this,  a  victim  to 
American  bullets.  Before  he  died  Eizal  wrote  a  poem, 
which  was  his  dying  message  to  his  native  land,  from 
which  this  is  a  stanza  : 

Farewell,  adored  Fatherland ;  our  Eden  lost,  farewell ; 

Farewell,  O  sun's  loved  region,  pearl  of  the  Eastern  sea ; 
Gladly  I  die  for  thy  dear  sake  ;  yea,  thou  knowest  well, 
Were  my  sad  life  more  radiant  far  than  mortal  tongue  could 
teU, 

Yet  would  I  give  it  gladly,  joyously,  for  thee." 


Books  about  the  American-Spanish  War  are  increasing 
in  number  and  decreasing  in  interest.  The  American 
public  has  ceased  to  buy  them.  Even  Lieut.  Hobson's 
work  has  had  only  a  moderate  vogue.  A  literary  critic 
who  admires  it  remarked,  says  the  Boston  Literary  World : 
"In  a  hundred  years,  when  Hobson's  narrative  has  been 
forgotten,  some  fellow  will  come  along  and  make  a  novel 
out  of  the  material  in  it  and  win  a  tremendous  success." 


The  Eev.  A.  B.  Nicholls,  the  husband  of  Charlotte 
Bronti',  now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  is  still  vigorous  in 
body  and  mind.  Mr.  W.  T.  Field,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bronte  Society,  told  the  members  on  Saturday  that  he 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Easter  at  his  residence  in  Ireland,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Eichmond's  portrait  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  which  has  recently  been  restored,  and  is 
to  be  bequeathed  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
present  Eector  of  Haworth,  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Story,  unlike 
his  predecessor,  is  an  admirer  of  the  Brontiis,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  present  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
Museum  on  Saturday  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
rooms  in  which  Charlotte  and  her  sisters  lived  and  worked. 


According  to  the  New  York  Publishers'  Circular,  the 
editor  of  a  threepenny  English  magazine  has  forwarded 
to  such  men  of  letters  as  he  considers  eminent  or  amiable 
enough  for  his  purpose  a  pudding-basin  full  of  gelatinous 
matter,  with  the  request  that  they  will  have  it  warmed, 
press  their  feet  well  into  it,  and  send  it  back.  This 
pleasing  performance  is  to  the  end  that  the  intelligent 
readers  of  the  threepenny  magazine  may  be  able  to  con- 
sider whether  each  writer  has  the  sort  of  foot  that  would 
be  expected  from  a  perusal  of  his  works,  or  whether  the 
works  of  a  man  with  a  foot  like  that  seem  likely  to  be 
worth  reading.  It  is  rumoured  thnt  0110  mau  of  letters, 
favoured  with  this  delicate  attention,  sent  back  the  basin 
of  gelatinous  matter  to  the  editor  with  the  request  that  he 
press  his  head  well  into  it. 
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TiTE  American  Bookman  tells  the  following  new  and 
satisfactory  story  of  Mr.  Ruskin :  "  A  certain  person  in 
this  country  sent  a  friend  of  his  in  England  an  American 
edition  of  Kuskin's  works.  They  were  seized  by  the 
Customs,  of  course,  and  were  in  peril  of  confiscation,  when 
the  consignee  learned  that  if  he  could  procure  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Euskin  allowing  the  books  to  pass  into  England  the 
Customs  would  release  them.  Accordingly,  a  letter  of 
re(xuo8t  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  replied  promptly 
and  with  characteristic  verve,  as  follows  : 

Sin, — I  do  not  see  that  your  friend's  desire  to  give  you 
a  )>resent  at  my  expense  is  any  apology  for  your  intrusion 
upon  me. — Yours,  &o.,  JonN  RuSKlN. 

The  volumes,"  adds  the  Bookman,  "  came  back  to  America, 
but  in  spite  of  very  tempting  offers  the  recipient  of  Mr. 
Euskin's  curt  reply  refuses  to  part  with  the  autograph." 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  signing  herself  "  Lux,"  Devon,  asks 
us  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  plea  :  "I  am  interested 
in  our  local  Literary  Society,  and  wish  to  see  it  of  real 
value  to  us  all.  Could  any  of  your  readers  suggest  in 
what  way  such  country  clubs  could  be  developed  besides 
the  obvious  lending  library  and  reading-room  ?  How  to 
supply  new  and  bright  literature  without  encumbering 
limited  shelves  with  books  no  longer  asked  for  is  another 
point  on  which  advice  of  experience  is  sought.  The 
carriage  of  books  from  Mudie's  is  a  prohibitory  tax  on  our 
small  funds."  Our  correspondent  encloses  her  name  and 
address,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  to  her  any  com- 
munications that  may  be  forthcoming. 


In  a  little  anonymous  book,  entitled  Richard  Holt  Hutton 
of  "  The  Spectator  "  (Oliver  &  Boyd),  containing  a  number 
of  Mr.  Hutton's  more  memorable  utterances  on  many 
subjects,  this  little  poem  is  quoted  from  one  of  his  "  Holi- 
day Rambles  "  : 

Through  the  sweet  night  half  waking  I  had  lain, 
Lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the  rushing  Inn, 

Which  seemed  like  memory  without  its  pain, 
The  eager  years  of  youth  without  their  sin. 

I  rise :  in  moonlit  curves  the  glacier  spreads, 
The  peaks  in  ghostly  beauty  veil  their  might, 

The  dark  firs  wave  their  faintly-lighted  heads, 
The  landscape  seems  a  phantom  of  the  night. 

Those  polar  snows,  lapped  in  soft  summer  air, 
That  ice,  which  sparkles  back  a  southern  moon, 

Those  black-stoled  rocks  like  monks  in  wrath  or  prayer, 
Bowed,  bare-kneed,  on  the  glacier,  late  and  soon. 

Real  are  they  ?  or  such  dreams  of  fevered  brain, 
As  wise  men  conjure  now  from  sky  and  sod, — 

That  Love  shrinks  back  from  Law's  advancing  reig^, — 
That  the  Ice-Sea  of  Science  threatens  God  I 

In  the  Spectator  article  these  lines  were  attributed  to  a 
poetic  youth  called  "Mr.  Q.,"  but  the  writer  of  this  little 
monograph  is  of  opinion  that  "Mr.  Q."  and  Hutton  were 
one  and  the  same. 


arranged  a  new  volume  of  Chotei  Vuii  ■  and  a  volume  con- 
taining the  poet's  letters  to  his  betrothed,  "  which  were 
written  out  ia  little  notes  and  slipped  quietly  into  her 
hand  during  visits  which  gave  the  lovers  no  opportunity 
of  private  speech,"  is  ready  for  the  press.  The  publication 
savours  of  indiscretion ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Browning 
love-letters,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  decide  until  we  have 
the  book. 


A  CRITIC,  dealing  eulogistically  with  Mr.  Dunne  and 
Mr.  Dooleij,  says  that  the  caustic  bar-tender  of  Chicago  had 
a  short  previous  existence  in  Mr.  Dunne's  articles  as 
Colonel  McNeery.  Here  are  extracts  from  the  Colonel's 
account  of  a  "  Lithry  Congress  "  at  Chicago : 

"  Divvle  a  word  about  pothry,"  he  says.  "  It  was  like 
a  meetin'  iv  th'  Bricklayers'  Union,  it  was,  so  it  was,  with 
all  th'  talk  about  how  the  dirty  old  book  publishers  was 
thrown  it  into  th'  poor  potes  an'  grindiu'  thim  down  in  th' 
ground.  .  .  .  Well,  sir,  be  this  an'  be  that,  it  turned  out 
that  there  was  oney  wan  pote  in  th'  house.  An'  in  th' 
name  iv  heavin  who  d'ye  think  it  was  ?  Bonney  I  Yit, 
yis.  Divil  th'  liss.  That's  him.  Th'  little  lawyer.  Th' 
little  guy  with  th'  bunch  iv  whiskers.  Oh,  dear ;  oh,  dear. 
Well,  sir,  if  th'  pope  iv  Rime — Gawd  f'rgive  me  f'r  sayin' 
it — was  to  come  up  to  that  bar  at  this  blissid  moment  an' 
ask  f'r  gin  an'  bitthers  I'd  be  no  more  taken  back.  I  niver 
know'd  Bonney  was  a  pote.  I  thought  he  was  more 
respectable.  But  he  read  a  pome,  an'  tho'  ....  pothry's 
not  a  leg  hould  f'r  me,  by  gar,  I  liked  Bonney's  pothry. 
Listen : 

'  Th'  splendid  city  build  at  Jackson  Paark,'  he  says, 
'  To  house,'   he  says,  '  th'  gathered  treasures  iv  th' 

world 
Must  pass  away,  but  reproduced  in  books,'  he  says, 
'  Th'  wondhroos  forms  in  beauty  an  iv  use, 
Which  there,'  he  says,  '  excite  amazement  and  delight. 
Shall  put  on  immorality  (no,  be  gar,  that's  wrong) 

immortality  and  take,'  says  he, 
'  Their  lasting  place  in  human  hist'ry,'  says  Bonney. 

"  Well,"  I  says  to  Tiddy,  "  that's  a  dam'd  fine  article  iv 
pothry,"  I  says.  "It  sounds  almost  like  prose,"  I  says. 
"  It  is  prose,"  says  Tiddy.  "Then,"  says  I,  "divil  a  bit 
the  worse  it  is  for  that,"  says  I.  So  we  ups  an'  goes  to 
the  prize  fight. 

The  editor  of  a  health  journal  asks  us  if  we  will  "  loan 
him  "  the  block  (recently  used  in  the  Academy)  represent- 
ing Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  as  the  Dying  Vegetarian.  We 
gladly  do  so.     The  name  of  the  paper  is  Life  and  Beauty. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Victor  Hugo  books  will 
be  better  than  the  new  Daudet  book,  which  we  review 
elsewhere.  But  it  may  be  assumed  safely  that  they  will. 
Mr.  Taul  Maurice,  who  has  control  of  Hugo's  papers,  has 


We  print  the  following  note  from  a  correspondent  on 
M.  Faderewski's  performance  at  the  Queen's  Hall  this 
week,  as  some  expression  of  the  extraordinary  emotional 
effect  which  this  remarkable  pianist  exercises  on  his 
hearers  of  almost  every  kind : 

Men  call  him  Paderewski,  this  sad-faced  messenger  of 
the  gods.  His  name  does  not  matter :  where  he  is,  he  is 
not.  Beethoven  and  Chopin  are.  Their  spirits  may  rest, 
for  they  have  found  a  voice.  ...  I  breathed  rare  mountain 
air  for  days.  The  spell  was  upon  me.  I  had  walked  with 
the  gods.  I  felt  I  could  be  my  Ideal  self.  I  could  be,  do, 
suifer  anything.  I  could  go  to  the  stake  for  any  cause  if 
Paderewski  would  play  my  funeral  march.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wood 
thought  he  was  conducting  that  orchestra,  I  suppose.    He 
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was  not.  Paderewski  held  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
He  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  and  the  men  played  as  they  had 
never  played  before  in  all  their  lives.  He  magnetised  it- 
In  playing  with  him  it  was  greater  than  itself.  He  was 
the  soul  of  it.  It  bore  him  up  on  the  wings  of  an  orchestra 
inspired.  It  sank  into  silence  with  him  and  died  away  in 
pianissimos  that  came  in  far  echoes  from  over  the  hills  of 
silence.  Great  Beethoven  faded,  and  Chopin  spoke  to 
us  with  his  own  voice.  We  listened,  breathless,  to 
the  end  when  the  strange  spirit  whispered  to  us  in 
one  mighty  passage  after  another.  Gigantic  passages  they 
were,  yet  no  one  thought  "  how  clever,"  each  one  felt 
"  how  great,"  as  the  spirit  came  along  in  its  last  glorious 
march,  upborne  by  the  inspired  orchestra.  It  was  like  the 
march  of  some  white  war-horse  of  the  gods.  It  passed  on 
to  victory,  out  of  sight,  and  deafening  cheers  brought  the 
vision  to  an  end,  and  I  went  out  into  the  night  walking  in 
a  land  of  ghosts. 


Bibliographical. 

I  MAY  be  permitted  to  express  in  this  place  my  personal 
and  individual  gratification  at  Mr.  Fortescue's  accession 
to  the  Keepership  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  British 
Museum,  because  Mr.  Tortescue,  as  we  all  know,  has 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  realm  of  biblio- 
graphy. There  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  who 
have  blessed  and  bless  him  for  those  Subject  Indices  of  his. 
There  is,  of  course,  always  one  objection  to  compilations  of 
that  kind — that  while  they  make  easier  the  path  of  the 
inquirer,  they  also  make  easier  the  path  of  the  lazy  and 
even  ignorant  person  who  desires  a  reputation  for  erudition. 
However,  Mr.  Fortescue's  Indices  deal  only  with  very 
modern  books,  and  can  therefore  be  only  of  limited  service 
to  the  literary  impostor.  To  the  genuine  student  they  are, 
within  their  range,  invaluable.  "  What  are  the  best  books 
on  such  and  such  a  subject  ?  "  This  is  a  question  which 
so  many  people  put  day  by  day,  and  even  now  it  can  be 
answered  satisfactoiily  only  by  experts  in  the  various 
departments  of  literary  knowledge. 

The  "literary  drama"  is  having  quite  an  innings  just 
now.  Only  the  other  day.  we  had  "  Grierson's  Way  "  at 
the  Haymarket ;  this  week  there  has  been  the  Hibernian 
revival  in  Dublin ;  and  on  Monday  next  Mr.  Poel  is  to 
give  us,  in  London,  FitzGerald'e  version  of  Calderon's 
"  Vida  es  Sueno."  I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
many  translations  and  adaptations  of  that  play  which  exist 
in  English.  FitzGerald's  version  must,  of  course,  always 
have  a  peculiar  interest  for  all  lovers  of  literature.  But  I 
do  hope  that  on  Monday  "Life's  a  Dream"  will  not  be 
rendered  in  the  usual  "  Elizabethan  "  manner — «'.«.,  with 
only  one  piece  of  scenic  background  and  without  any 
breathing  space  between  the  acts.  This  performing  of 
plays  from  start  to  finish,  without  change  of  scene  and 
without  pause  of  any  kind,  is  calculated  not  so  much  to 
turn  the  hair  grey  as  to  destroy  it  altogether.  I  always 
come  away  from  the  representations  of  the  Elizabethan 
Stage  Society  a  little  balder  than  I  went. 

The  decease  of  Mrs.  Marshall  reminds  one  of  the  large 
extent  to  which  literary  fame  can  be,  so  to  speak,  sectional 
■-considerable,  yet  strictly  limited — real,  but  circumscribed. 


Very  many  adult  people,  no  doubt,  were  aware  that  Emma 
Marshall  was  the  name  of  the  author  of  numerous  popular 
stories  (mostly  of  the  quasi-historical  sort)  for  the  young  ; 
but  by  how  many  of  those  adults  had  any  of  those 
stories  been  read  ?  Ought  I  to  be  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  never  read  one  of  them  ?  The  only  bit  of 
Mrs.  Marshall's  writing  that  ever  came  in  my  way 
was  the  essay  on  "A.  L.  0.  E.  "  and  Mrs.  Ewing  which 
she  contributed  two  years  ago  to  Women  Novelists  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Reign.  This  struck  me  as  conceived  and  written 
in  very  slovenly  fashion,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
occasion.  If  Mrs.  Marshall  always  wrote  like  that,  she  was 
very  inferior  as  a  littiratcnr  to  the  two  ladies  she  ventured 
to  criticise. 

A  little  bird  whispered  to  me  a  short  time  ago  that  Mr. 
John  Murray  thought  of  publishing  more  novels  in  the 
immediate  future  than  he  had  issued  in  the  recent  past, 
but  that  his  aim  would  be  to  take  care  that  he  published 
none  that  were  not  absolutely  good.  If  this  be  so,  the 
resolution  is  eminently  creditable.  Simply  appalling  is 
the  amount  of  mediocrity  (not  to  say  rubbish)  in  the  shape 
of  fiction  that  even  the  most  reputable  publishers  will 
place  before  the  public ;  and  it  would  be  a  positive  bene- 
faction if  certain  firms  would  make  it  clear,  by  the  moderate 
measure  of  their  output,  that  they  would  always  favour 
quality  in  preference  to  quantity.  I  see  that  the  new 
novel  announced  by  Mr.  Murray  is  called  Lesser  Destinies, 
and  deals  with  "  many  aspects  of  life  in  the  East  End." 

Canon  Ainger's  monograph  on  Charles  Lamb — which  is 
to  be  reprinted  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  "  de  luxe  "  repro- 
duction of  the  Canon's  edition  of  Lamb's  works — dates 
from  1882  ;  but  he  revised  it  in  1888.  He  may  now  have 
revised  it  once  more.  The  Works  were  edited  by  the 
Canon  in  the  following  order:  The  Essays  of  Elia,  1883; 
Mrs,  Leicester's  School,  and  Other  Writings,  1885;  and 
Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  1888.  To  the  last- 
named  year  belongs  the  Canon's  collection  of  Lamb's 
Letters  (in  two  volumes).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  five  volumes  are  very  neat  and  handy.  The  Canon 
would,  perhaps,  have  done  well  had  he  connected  the 
letters  by  a  thread  of  biographic  narrative. 

We  are  all  of  us  glad  that  Dr.  George  MacDonald  has 
found  himself  well  enough  to  come  to  England  this  year. 
It  so  happens  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  just  made  public, 
in  one  of  her  letters  (addressed  to  Mr.  John  Blackwood 
in  1863),  that  it  was  she  who  inixodiyxceA.  Bavid  Elginbrod 
to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Blackett,  whose  firm  published  it 
at  her  "  urgent  recommendation."  David  Elginhrod  was 
Dr.  MacDonald's  first  novel,  though  it  had  been  preceded 
by  his  romantic  tale,  Phantastes.  Apart  from  Phantasies, 
he  was  known,  when  Elginhrod  appeared,  only  as  a  writer 
of  verse.  It  was  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett  who  published, 
two  years  ago,  Dr.  MacDonald's  latest  novel,  Salted  with 
Fire. 

Some  of  the  reviewers  of  Miss  Harraden's  story,  The 
Fowler,  have  been  saying  that  the  Theodore  Bevan  who 
plays  the  title  part  in  it  is  a  most  improbable  personage. 
Now,  suppose  it  should  prove  that  there  is  a  living  original 
from  whom  Bevan  was  directly  drawn  —  what  then  ? 
Gossip  has  it  that  the  prototype  of  Bevan  exists  among  us. 

TuE  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A  Ripe  and  Rushing  IJfe. 

Tha  Life  of  William  Morris.     By  J.  W.  Mackail.     2  vols. 
(Longmans,  Greon  &  Co.) 

Pew  people  will  have  envied  Mr.  Mackail  the  task  entrusted 
to  him  of  writing  a  Life  of  Morris.  Apart  from  the  thorny 
difficulties  which  beset  him,  was  the  certain  fact  that  he 
could  not  please  all  readers.  <1n  the  one  hand  are  the 
Socialists,  mostly  contemptuous  of  Morris's  art;  on  the 
other  are  the  art-lovers,  wondering  why  he  ever  mixed 
himself  up  with  Socialism.     In  the  middle  are  a  few  who 


[WILLIAM   MORRIS   AT  41. 
From  a  Photograph  by  F.  Hollyer, 

know  that  Art  and  Socialism  alike  were  the  outcome  of  an 
intense,  passionate  craving  for  active  work,  a  hatred  of  all 
that  was  sordid  and  ugly,  and  a  desire,  strong  as  a  gospel, 
tt)  leave  the  world  more  beautiful  than  he  found  it.  With 
this  dominating  aim  in  view,  Morris  became,  as  successive 
vistas  of  activity  opened  before  him,  architect,  painter, 
poet,  decorator,  weaver,  printer,  and  craftsman  in  many 
arts.  Finally  the  vast  field  of  social  reform  engulfed  him, 
and  to  his  other  activities  he  added  those  of  lecturer, 
preacher,  and  revolutionary. 

By  a  curious  anomaly  Morris  was  the  son  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  except  from  choice  need  never  have  worked 
for  his  living.  That  choice,  however,  drove  him  like  the 
gadfly  of  the  goddess,  and  nearly  persuaded  him  to  the 
Church.  From  this  isolation  he,  and  his  bosom  friend 
at  Oxford,  Bume-Jones,  were  saved  by  a  variety  of  causes 
then  first  beginning  to  operate  on  the  impressionable 
youth  of  the  country. 

The  secularisation  of  mind,  the  widening  of  interest  and 
outlook  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  Anglo-Catholic 


ideals,  towards  which  the  influence  of  Chaucer  and  Brown- 
ing, like  two  great  windows  letting  in  the  air  and  day, 
contributed  so  potently,  were  coming  over  him.  .  .  .  Art 
and  literature  were  no  longer  thought  of  u  handmaids  to 
religion,  but  as  ends  to  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake,  aa  a 
means  of  realising  life. 

A  dream  which  at  first  posseMed  him  of  founding  a  retreat 
for  kindred  souls  to  inhabit  leaked  away  and  was  replaced 
by  a  "  brotherhood  "  of  literary,  poetical,  and,  above  all, 
artistic  impulses.  At  this  period  was  organised  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Magatint,  a  lineal  inheritor  of  the  0»rm, 
started  five  years  previously  under  pre-Raphaelite  auspices. 
Soon,  through  the  admiration  of  Bume-Jones  for  Hossetti, 
Morris  linke<l  hands  with  the  pre-Raphaelites  themselves, 
and  fell  under  the  sway  of  that  dominating  personality. 
Abandonment  of  the  Church  had  led  him  on  to  architecture ; 
now  he  became  a  painter,  for  Rossetti  insisted  upon  it. 
So  he  made  the  world  richer  by  one  sweetly  sensitive 
picture,  "  Queen  Guenevere,"  and  so  he  came  to  participate 
in  that  rich  and  reckless  outpouring  of  wasted  genius,  the 
decoration  of  the  Oxford  Union.  One  night,  as  all  know, 
he  and  Rossetti  went  to  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  and  there 
they  saw  the  lady  who  became  Rossetti's  wife,  and  whose 
magnificent  beauty  inspired  him  for  most  of  his  finest 
creations.  Morris  was  only  twenty-five  when  he  married. 
His  energies  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  find  an  outlet,  but 
his  powers  were  at  their  height.  He  put  them  all  into  the 
building  and  decorating  of  a  house  which  should  be  the 
most  beautiful  house  in  the  world — the  well-known  Red 
House  at  Upton.  Here  his  children  were  born,  and  here 
he  spent  five  years,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  The  furnish- 
ing of  the  Red  House  revealed  to  Morris  that  there  was  no 
handicraft  being  worked  in  England  that  could  satisfy  an 
artistic  nature.  Beds,  furniture,  utensiU  had  all  to  be 
designed  and  specially  made,  and  thus  came  about  the 
formation  of  that  amateur  firm  of  carpet- weavers  and 
decorators  known  now  all  over  the  world  as  Morris  &  Co. 
Here  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  first  board  meetings, 
related  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  one  of  the  partners  : 

I  don't  know  if  you  have  heard  of  our  firm  before ;  if 
not,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  it  is  composed  of  (Madoz) 
Brown,  Rossetti,  Jones,  Webb,  Morris,  Marshill,  Faulkner ; 
that  it  commenced  with  a  capital  which  might  be  con- 
sidered an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order  ;  that  it  has 
meetings  once  or  twice  a  fortnight,  which  have  rather  the 
character  of  a  meeting  of  the  Jolly  Masms  than  of  a 
meeting  to  discuss  business.  .  .  .  Our  firm  has  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  exhibition  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  where 
we  have  already  sent  some  stained  glass,  and  where  they 
obtained  a  medal  for  "  imitation  of  Gothic  patterns,"  and 
shall  shortly  send  some  furniture  which  will  doubtless 
cause  the  majority  of  spectators  to  admire.  Tlie  getting 
ready  of  our  things  has  cost  more  tribulation  aud  swearing 
to  Topsy  (Morris)  than  these  exhibitions  will  bs  worth. 

The  increasing  business  of  the  firm  and  a  long  bout  of 
ill-health  caused  Morris  to  abandon  the  Red  House  and 
move  up  to  London,  whence,  after  things  had  begun  to  go 
satisfactorily,  he  removed  to  Kelmscott,  on  the  borders  of 
Oxford  and  Gloucestershire.  By  this  time  (1871)  the  bulk 
of  his  poetical  works  had  seen  the  light.  Mr.  Mackail 
quotes  from  Canon  Dixon  a  delightfully  naive  account  of 
Morris's  first  outburst  into  verse  under  the  influence  of 
the  friends  he  had  gathered  round  him  at  Oxford : 

One  night  Crom  Price  and  I  went  to  Exeter  and  found 
him  with  Burne-Jones.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the  room 
Bume-Jones  exclaimed  wildly,  "He's  a  big  poet!" 
"Who  is?"  asked  we.  "Why,  'Topsy'"— the  name 
given  him  on  account  of  his  mass  of  dark  curly  hair, 
frequently  shortened  to  "Top."  We  sat  down  and  heard 
Morris  read  his  first  poem,  the  first  he  had  ever  written  in 
his  life.  It  was  called  "The  Willow  and  the  Red  Cliff." 
As  he  read  it  I  felt  it  was  something  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  heard  before.  It  was  a  thing  entirely  new, 
founded  on  nothing  previous.  .  .  .  He  reached  his  p«r- 
fection  at  once.  Notlung  could  have  been  altered  in  "The 
Willow  and  the  Bed  Cliff,"  and  in  my  judgment  he  can 
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scarcely  be  said  to  have  exceeded  it  much  afterwards  in 
anything  he  did. 

To  the  praise  lavished  on  his  virgin  effort  (afterwards 
destroyed)  Morris  replied  characteristically  :  "  Well,  if 
this  is  poetry,  it  is  very  easy  to  write"  ;  and,  in  truth, 
poetry  never  gave  him  much  trouble.  Mr.  Mackail  quotes 
some  of  his  early  poems,  which  were  never  published ; 
and  a  fragmentary,  but  more  important,  selection  from 
the  cycle  of  Troy  poems,  which  were  left  unfinished.  One 
gem,  the  weird  and  melancholy  arming  song  of  Paris, 
was  afterwards  transformed,  and  reappears  in  "  Og^er  the 
Dane  "  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  here  in  its 
original  form : 

Love,  within  the  hawthorn  brake, 
Pray  you  be  merry  for  my  sake. 
While  I  last,  for  who  knoweth 
How  near  I  may  be  my  death  ? 

Sweet,  be  long  in  growing  old  ! 
Life  and  love  in  age  grow  cold ; 
Hold  fast  to  life,  for  who  kuoweth 
What  thing  cometh  after  death  ? 

Trouble  must  be  kept  afar. 
Therefore  go  I  to  the  war  : 
Less  trouble  is  there  among  spears 
Than  with  hard  words  about  your  ears. 

Love  me,  then,  my  sweet  and  fair. 
And  curse  the  folk  that  drive  me  there. 
Kiss  me,  sweet,  for  who  knoweth. 
What  thing  cometh  after  death  ? 

Of  all  the  legends  he  handled  the  story  of  Troy  was 
the  one  which  probably  most  fascinated  the  mediajval 
mind  of  Morris,  and  Mr.  Mackail  records  his  delight  at 
finding  among  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  same  ideas 
that  haunted  him  of  the  vague  mystery  and  tragedy  of  the 
ending  of  that  ten-years'  war.  His  conception  of  Troy  is 
medifoval — a  sort  of  Bruges.  The  knights  go  forth  singly 
into  the  lists,  as  in  Froissart,  or  look  down  from  the  walls 
on 

Our  great  wet  ditches  where  the  carp  and  tench. 

In  spite  of  arblasts  and  petrariee, 

Suck  at  the  floating  lilies  all  day  long. 

The  Troy  poems  are  composed  in  a  vivid,  dramatic  manner, 
which  marked  the  earlier  life  of  their  author.  When  he 
came  to  publishing  epics,  he  had  settled  down  to  the  even, 
slow  narrative  swing  of  "  Jason  "  and  the  "  Earthly  Para- 
dise." Of  his  attitude  towards  his  own  poetry  Mx.  Mac- 
kail says  :  "No  great  artist  was  ever  less  self-conscious  or 
more  free  from  vanity."  "It  was  a  matter  of  simple  duty 
with  him,  in  a  poem  as  in  a  design,  to  do  everything  as 
well  as  he  could.  It  was  not  with  him  a  matter  of  in- 
spiration— he  never  used  either  the  word  or  the  idea — but 
of  sheer  honesty  and  seriousness  of  workmanship.  .  .  . 
He  never  spoke  of  poetry  as  involving  more  than  the 
craftsman's  qualities."  This  explains,  and  is  in  part  ex- 
plained by,  the  fact  that  so  much  of  his  work  was  based 
upon  ancient  themes,  which  he  either  translated,  like  the 
"  Odyssey  "  and  the  Icelandic  poems,  or  paraphrased  like 
the  story  of  Jason. 

Morris's  literary  tastes  were  too  miscellaneous  to  discuss 
here.  Eanging  from  "  Jorrocks  "  and  "  Tom  Sawyer  "  to 
Borrow  and  Dickens  in  prose,  he  had  ever  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  breezy  humour,  and  many  of  his  own  favourite 
phrases  were  catchwords  derived  from  the  arcana  of  this 
class  of  literature.     In  poetry  he  worshipped  Browning. 

Morris's  descent  into  the  region  of  revolutionary  politics 
seems  at  first  sight  a  matter  requiring  explanation.  Why 
should  an  aristocrat  of  birth  and  means — fuUy  conscious 
of  both,  yet  except  at  unguarded  moments  never  revealing 
his  consciousness  even  to  intimate  friends — stray  down 
into  those  circles  of  the  discontented  poor  whose  notion  of 
righting  society  is  to  wrong  those  better  off  than  them- 
selves ?  For  the  answer  to  this  we  should  have  to  look 
back  at  the  state  of  London   slums  and  the   industrial 


market  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  with  the  same  frank, 
inquiring  eyes  that  Morris  looked  out  from  ;  see  how  its 
squalor  and  vileness  would  have  jarred  on  the  dreams  he 
had  of  a  world  beautiful  with  art ;  and  then  take  into 
consideration  his  impulsive  nature,  his  contempt  for  diffi- 
culties, his  glorious  optimism,  and  his  superabounding 
energy.  Socialism  as  he  found  it  was  a  fearful  and 
grievous  disappointment.  The  petty  jealousies  and  quarrels 
of  the  leaders,  the  frothiness  and  cowardice  of  the  masses, 
disgusted  his  very  soul,  and  to  his  friends  he  poured  it  out. 
But  to  have  laid  the  burden  down  would  to  him  have 
appeared  as  cowardly  as  the  conduct  he  condemned,  and 
so  he  went  on,  sacrificing  time  and  money  as  if  neither 
were  of  the  least  account,  preaching  in  stuffy  halls  and 
under  pelting  skies,  until  his  health,  always  threatened, 
broke  down  beneath  the  strain.  Had  everything  been 
known  which  this  book  makes  clear,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  feelings  with  which  even  the  unimpression- 
able middle-classes  would  have  received  him.  It  is  the 
fate  of  great  men  that  their  acts  are  judged  and  their 
motives  unknown.  Hence,  if  their  acts  are  not  popular, 
they  are  isolated  and  thrust  back  on  themselves.  Morris 
himself  was  too  self-reliant  to  mind  this  or  complain  of  it ; 
yet  at  times  he,  too,  craved  for  sympathy,  and  was  almost 
childishly  pleased  at  finding  it  in  unexpected  quarters. 

Here  this  review  must  end.  It  is  all  too  short  to  deal 
with  a  tenth  of  the  many  activities  in  which  Morris 
exjjended  himself  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  busy  life. 
It  has  not  mentioned  his  devotion  to  the  antiquities  of  his 
native  land,  his  crusade  against  ignorant  and  destructive 
"restorations,"  his  experiments  inweaving  and  dyeing, 
his  enormous  influence  on  the  arts  of  decoration  and 
furniture-making  (influence  which  was  recognised  abroad 
far  earlier  than  here),  his  revival  of  the  arts  of  illuminating 
and  printing,  the  important  work  of  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
and  a  hundred  other  matters  of  greater  or  less  interest  to 
mankind.  Finally,  there  is  the  personal  element :  the 
fiery,  gusty  temper  which  destroyed  door-panels  and  ex- 
pressed itself  in  furious  beating  of  head  against  wall ;  the 
carelessness  of  dress,  vehemence  of  language,  generosity 
of  temperament,  bluntness  of  manners.  Above  all,  there 
is  the  fountain  of  humour,  delicately  caught  and  repro- 
duced in  these  pages,  worthy  record  of  a  crowded,  brave, 
glorious,  and  most  valuable  life. 


Autobiography  of  a  Child. 

Autohiography  of  a  Child.     (Blackwood.    63) 

The  true  autobiography  of  a  child — that  is  to  say,  the 
history  of  a  child  written  by  a  child — would  be  a  precious 
document  for  the  thinker,  but,  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  quaint,  dull,  without  perspective,  or  charm,  or  poetry. 
This  last  summer  in  Devonshire  it  was  given  me  to  read 
the  story  of  a  family  of  children,  as  written  by  three  little 
cousins  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen.  The 
plainest  matter  of  fact  reigned  therein  :  nurse  and  the 
various  pets  were  themes  of  absorbing  interest ;  not  a 
giant,  not  a  fairy,  not  a  feature  of  tragedy  or  comedy  varied 
the  recital.  I  remember  also  an  infant  poetess  of  six  who, 
taken  from  her  Midland  town  to  the  seaside  in  North 
Wales,  commemorated  this  great  occasion  in  an  ode,  very 
properly  addressed  to  her  g^andmama.  She  had  a  passing 
word  for  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  but  the  real  thrill 
and  tremor  of  the  divine  afflatus  seized  her  at  sight  of 
the  mountain  sheep  with  curly  horns  and  long  tasselled 
tails.     She  wrote : 

The  mountains  and  the  sea 

A  stranger's  eye  engage. 
But,  oh,  the  horned  mountain  sheep 

A  stranger's  eye  amaze. 

And  all  our  persuasion  could  not  induce  her  to  depart  from 
this  redaction.     I  believe  that  in  most  cases  of  the  sort  we 
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grown-up  people  would  find  the  children's  accent  put  on 
details  to  us  most  unimportant,  while  what  we  consider  the 
great  interests  of  life  would  rise  up  far  out  of  their  tiny 
field  of  vision. 

Needless  to  say,  the  book  before  us  does  not  fall  into  this 
category.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  memoirs  of  a  child  written  by 
that  child  grown  to  middle-age — written  by  a  woman  with 
a  retentive,  passionate  Celtic  memory,  which  lets  pass  never 
a  kindness  nor  a  slight ;  and  yet  with  a  breadth  of  judg- 
ment, a  tolerant  reasonableness,  which  constantly  corrects 
her  violent  impressionability.  Her  own  unhappy  childhood 
is  seen  througli  the  mist  of  poetry,  remembrance,  regret, 
and  sweet  self-pity  with  which  most  persons  over  thirty 
regard  their  earliest  years.  It  is,  as  Goethe  said  such 
books  should  be,  "  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,"  truth  and 
poetry.  It  is  a  tragic  story,  the  history  of  a  vivid,  sensitive, 
proud,  headstrong,  dreamy  little  girl  whose  mother  does  not 
love  her,  who  is  sometimes  ill-used,  and  sometimes  resent- 
ful, but  for  whom,  none  the  less,  "  Life  is  a  story,  ever 
broken,  ever  clouded,  with  radiant  hours  amid  its  many 
sadnesses,  quaint  and  adorable  surprises  ever  coming  to 
dry  the  tears  of  blank  despair  and  solitude  ;  an  Irish 
melody  of  mirth  and  melancholy." 

Angela  is  the  child  of  a  beautiful  and  clever  Scotch 
woman  settled  in  Ireland,  happy  in  a  second  marriage 
with  the  man  of  her  heart,  and  eager  to  forget  the 
miserable  early  union  to  which  the  child  Angela  owes  her 
birth.  A  nervous  impatience  of  the  poor  baby,  a  natural 
strain  of  harshness  in  her  fine  cold  temper,  lead  the  mother 
to  a  severity  which  estranges  her  little  girl  for  ever.  Such 
a  nature  as  Angela's  requires  for  its  education  the 
subtlest  mingling  of  discipline  and  liberty.  The  authority 
which  governs  it  should  appeal  first  of  all  to  the  devoted- 
ness,  the  honour,  the  hero-worship  of  its  small  subject, 
nor  ever  arouse  the  vindictive  rebelliousness  of  a  too 
sensitive  nature,  atlame  for  justice,  by  any  act  of  ill-judged 
and  oppressive  tyranny.  A  cuff  and  a  blow  at  home, 
years  of  neglect  at  school,  alternated  in  the  education  of 
Angela,  and  the  proud  little  spirit  grew  up  hurt  and 
thwarted,  maimed  by  the  cruelty  of  its  initiation  into  life. 

Yet  over  and  over  again,  by  an  effect  of  that  curious 
double  vision  which  is  the  most  remarkable  distinction  of 
a  remarkable  book,  the  grown-up  Angela  intervenes  and 
protects  the  harsh  mother  from  the  arraignment  of  her 
child.  The  daughter  of  five  and  thirty  observes  in  the 
mother  she  forgives  qualities  which  necessarily  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  bruised  and  battered  little  scape- 
goat of  eight.  She  sees  the  fine  side  of  the  harsh  and 
violent  Scotswoman  who  made  her,  after  all,  so  Irish, 
while  correcting  in  her,  too  severely,  but  not  without  a 
noble  result,  the  natural  deficiencies  of  the  Irish  temper. 

My  mother  never  seemed  to  think  it  possible  that  any 
of  her  children  could  lie.  .  .  .  Extreme  sincerity  was  a 
part  of  her  character.  .  .  .  She  was  very  kind  and 
generous:  a  woman  to  turn  her  back  upon  a  friend  in 
prosperity  and  court  him  in  poverty.  .  .  .  There  was 
nothing  of  the  snob  about  my  mother,  I  must  admit.  .  .  . 
She  was  a  woman  of  colossal  intelhgence.  and  at  all  times, 
whatever  her  temper,  you  could  put  her  instantly  into 
good  humour  by  addressing  yourself  to  her  intellect.  .  .  . 
The  mother  who  did  not  love  me  was  the  handsomest 
creature  I  had  ever  beheld. 

Angela's  baby  repulsion  to  her  mother  was  clearly  a  case  of 
love,  irritable  and  fierce  and  hostile  because  it  knows  that 
it  is  unreturned.  An  admirable  little  word-picture  places 
before  us  this  unloving  mother  :  she  is  on  a  visit  to  the 
Midland  convent  where  her  daughter  is  at  school : 

How  to  paint  her,  as  she  stood  thus  valorously  free  to 
the  rakine  sunbeams  that  showed  out  the  mild  white 
bloom  and  rose-leaf  pink  of  her  long,  full  visage  ?  She 
wore  on  her  abundant  fair  hair  a  black  lace  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  mauve  flowers  and  a  white  aigrette  ;  and 
the  long  train  of  her  white  alpaca  gown  lay  upon  the 
grass  hke  a  (jueen's  gown.  I  remember  my  admiration  of 
the    thousand  little    flounces— black  edged— that  lay  in 


shimmering  lines  up  to  her  rounded  woiat.  She  wm  in 
half-mouming  for  my  grandmother,  whose  exiatence  I  had 
forgotten  all  about ;  and  brave  ancl  becoming,  it  moat  be 
admitted,  were  those  weed*  of  mitigated  grief.  At  I 
approached  she  turned  her  fair  and  fluinlicd  via»go,  with 
the  long,  delicate,  and  cruel  no«trilji.  and  the  thin,  delicate 
red  lips,  to  me,  and  her  cold  blue  »{lancp,  falling  upon  my 
anxious  and  distrustful  face,  turned  my  heart  to  stone. 

For  restraint,  brilliance,  and  a  sort  of  vindictive  weight  of 
emotion  such  a  passage  may  be  compared  with  Charlotte 
Bronti-'s  record  of  her  schooldays  at  Cowan  Dridge. 
But  the  book  is  not  all  sad.  Angela  has  the  happy 
Irish  temperament,  with  its  dash  of  devil-may-care  and 
its  love  of  adventure.  Much  light-heartedness  tempers 
her  melancholy;  and,  on  a  sombre  thread,  she  strings 
pearls  as  quaint  as  shining  and  as  gay  as  memory  can 
make  them. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  book  are  charming;  the 
Kildare  village  rises  before  us  with  its  fiat  white  high 
road,  its  village  street,  its  pond  so  wide  that,  sure,  it  must 
be  heaven  on  the  other  side — or  else  New  York,  that 
earthly  paradise.  Nor  is  there  less  character  in  her 
presentment  of  mid-England,  with  its  leafy  lanes,  rose- 
scented;  its  tall  steeples,  narrow  pavements,  and  sleepy 
little  shops ;  its  comfortable  farmsteads  hung  witli  ivy ;  and 
its  endless  sweep  of  fields  edged  with  elms,  top-heavy 
and  jagged  in  their  age.  Best  of  all  is  the  Dalkey  garden, 
with  its  cemetery  of  the  imaginary  family  of  L'Estrange, 
where  layer  on  layer  of  little  wooden  sticks  appear  the 
indication  of  hidden  seeds  ;  but,  if  you  stooped  to  read  the 
legend,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  greet  your  eyes : 
"  Here  lies  Walter  L'Estrange,  bom  such  and  such, 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Barbary";  or  "  Keginald 
L'Estrange,  died  on  Bosworth  Field";  or  "Edith,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Lord  Seymour  ";  while  dl  the  lives  and 
adventures  of  the  imaginary  dead  were  chronicled  in  a  big 
ledger  safe  upstairs  in  the  playroom.  Since  the  Bronte 
children  invented  a  whole  Indian  nation  to  keep  them 
company  on  the  wild  moors  round  Haworth  have  any 
little  creatures  played  a  better  game  than  Angela  and  her 
sisters  in  their  Irish  garden  ? 

This  is  a  book  to  read,  but  to  read  as  the  author  wrote 
it,  not  in  the  least  as  a  record  of  indisputable  facts,  but 
as  a  prismatic  vision,  seen  through  tears,  of  the  fairy  tale 
that  childhood  must  become  to  a  memory  as  sensitive,  as 
quick  in  selection,  as  passionately  vivid,  as  that  which  has 
evoked,  in  gratitude  and  rancour,  this  autobiography  of 
a  child. 

Maby  James  Darmestetek. 


A  Word  With  Max. 

More.     By  Max  Beerbohm.     (Lane.     48.  6d.) 

Is  one  of  these  essays,  Mr.  Beerbohm  says :  "  Not  that  I 
had  any  special  reasons  for  hating  school !  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  my  readers,  I  was  not  unpopular  there.  I 
was  a  modest,  good-humoured  boy.  It  is  Oxford  that  has 
made  me  insufferable."  Now  the  time  has  come — this 
book  proves  it — for  Mr.  Beerbohm  to  cease  to  pride  him- 
self upon  his  insufferableness.  On  numerous  occasions  he 
is  not  insufferable  at  all ;  quite  the  contrary ;  and  when 
he  is,  it  is  the  result  of  premeditation.  Normally,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  must  have  an  engaging,  winning  way.  With  a 
personality  original  and  attractive  "  by  itself,"  it  seems  to 
us  a  pity  that  he  should  not  abandon  the  exemplars  whose 
influence  marks  so  much  of  his  work — Mr.  Wilde  on  the 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  other.  Mr.  Wilde's  gift  for 
paradox  and  whimsical  inversion — as  displayed,  for 
instance,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Decay  of  the  Art  of  Lying  " 
— is  masterly  :  but  it  is  his  own  ;  Mr.  Shaw's  frankness  in 
sparing,  in  his  denunciations,  not  even  himself  is  con- 
tinually entertaining :  but  it  is  his  own.     Both  niannera 
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can  be  caught  by  a  deft  imitator  and  re-rendered  with 
amiising  effect.  But  whereas  we  are  content  to  be  merely 
amused  by  an  ordinarily  talented  derivative  writer,  we  ask 

of  a  young  man — (Will 
Mr.  Beerbohm  forgive  us 
for  calling  him  young  ?) — 
of  genuine  literary  feeling 
and  wit  that  he  should 
be  first  of  all  himself. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  has  such 
unmistakable  powers  that 
we  suggest  that  in  future 
he  should — at  any  rate, 
in  those  essays  which  he 
republishes  and  "titivates" 
— be  himself  and  his  best 
self. 

As  it  is,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  hisdelicate  scorn, 
we  must  say  that  Mr. 
Beerbohm's  new  book  is, 
in  many  parts,  not  quite 
worthy.  In  the  excep- 
tions it  is  very  good 
indeed ;  but  the  rest,  to 
use  an  expressive  term,  is 
mere  "pop  limbo,"  mark- 
ing no  advance  on  his 
Works.  Mr.  Beerbohm  may 
reply  that  when  a  humorist 
writes  a  book  and  entitles 
it  More  he  is  not  to  be 
judged  so  seriously  as  we 
think.  But  the  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Beerbohm  undervalues 
his  worth.  His  convictions 
are  arrived  at  deliberately 
and  are  dear  to  him  ;  his 
intellectuals  are  at  bottom 
sound;  his  insufferableness 
is  mere  pose.  Whenever 
he  forgets  that  he  must 
still  live  up  to  his  under- 
graduate reputation,  you 
see  how  good  he  can  be. 
Even  Mr.  Meredith's  Wise 
Youth  had  his  off  moments ; 
why  not  Mr.  Beerbohm  ?  There  are  passages  in  this  book 
which  go  to  prove  that  their  author  could,  if  he  wiUed 
it,  write  as  perfect  an  essay  as  any  man  of  his  age.  In 
«« If  I  Were  ^dile  "  we  find  this  : 

I  should  keep  a  very  jealous  guard  upon  Berkeley- 
square.  With  its  perfect  tone,  its  quietude,  with  Lord 
Bath's  dolphins,  Lord  Lansdowne's  long  wall,  the  old  and 
pleasant  anomaly  of  Gunter's,  it  is  an  ineffably  distin- 
guished place.  Grosvenor-square  is  so  wild  a  motley  that 
I  would  make  no  rules  there.  But  in  St.  James's-square, 
that  superb  example  of  all  that  is  best,  and  greatest,  and 
most  gloomy  in  our  architecture,  I  would  be  a  despot 
indeed.  The  receivers  of  money,  who  htive  occupied  so 
great  a  part  of  it,  I  would  ruthlessly  drive  forth,  and  in 
their  empty  houses  I  would  reinstate  the  impoverished 
noblemen  whose  ancestors  once-  lived  there.  Who  cares 
that  the  place  is  insanitary  ?  History  haunts  it.  The 
ghosts  of  many  centuries  gather  upon  its  doorsteps.  Every 
window  has  the  pathos  of  a  frame  wherefrom  some  great 
picture  has  been  torn.  From  one  Nell  Gwjnne  waved  her 
naughtily-embellished  fingers,  from  another  poor  Caroline 
dropped  her  clumsy  curtseys  to  the  mob.  At  that  window 
I  yonder,  not  so  long  since,  sat  "The  Rupert  of  Debate," 
glowering  through  his  spectacles,  and  cursing  his  swathed 
foot.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  would  be  a  real  despot  in  St.  James's- 
square. 

A  note  sounds  there  which  no  one  else  is  striking  just 
now.     Style  and  fine  temperament  are   there  too.     The 
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circumstance  that  Thackeray  wrote  first  does  not  weigh 
with  us ;  for  here  Mr.  Beerbohm's  true  self  is  speaking, 
and  if  Mr.  Beerbohm's  true  self  has  kinship  with 
Thackeray,  it  is  an  accident.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
often  very  Thackerayan.  Here  is  another  passage,  from 
the  paper  on  Mme.  Tussaud's  : 

Life  was  a  sacred  thing — why  had  it  been  profaned 
here  for  so  many  years  P  Whence  came  this  hateful  craft  ? 
With  what  tools,  in  what  workshop,  who  for  whose  pleasure 
fashioned  these  obscene  images  ?  Images  •"  Yes,  of 
course,  they  were  images.  .  .  .  But  why  should  Garibaldi 
and  those  others  all  stare  at  me  so  gravely  ?  Had  they 
some  devil's  power  of  their  own,  some  mesmerism  ?  It 
flashed  upon  me  that,  as  I  watched  them,  they  were 
stealing  my  life  from  me,  making  me  one  of  their  own 
kind.  My  brain  seemed  to  be  shrinking,  all  the  blood 
ceasing  in  my  body.  I  would  not  watch  them.  I  drooped 
my  eyelids.  My  hands  looked  smooth,  waxen,  without 
nerves.  I  knew  now  that  I  should  never  speak  nor  hear 
again,  never  move.  I  took  a  dull  pride  even  in  the  thought 
that  this  was  the  very  frock-coat  in  which  I  had  been 
assassinated.  .  .  .  With  an  effort  I  pulled  myself  together. 
Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  I  passed 
through  that  morgue  of  upstanding  corpses  to  the  entrance, 
down  the  marble  staircase,  out  into  the  street.  .  .  .  Ah ! 
it  was  good  to  be  in  the  street ! 

And  one  more  scrap  : 

Often,  since,  have  I  wondered  whether  a  Spartan  system 
be  really  well  for  youths  who  are  bound  mostly  for  Cupuan 
Universities.  It  is  true,  certainly,  that  this  system  makes 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  doubly  delectable.  Undergraduates 
owe  their  happiness  chiefly  to  the  consciousness  that  they 
are  no  longer  at  school.  The  nonsense  which  was  knocked 
out  of  them  at  school  is  all  put  gently  back  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  And  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subject 
is  so  slight  that  it  does  but  serve  to  accentuate  their  real 
freedom.  The  sudden  reaction  is  rather  dangerous,  I  think, 
to  many  of  them. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Beerbohm  can  think  and  observe  and  write. 
He  has  the  uncommon  gift  of  seeing  clearly  the  "other 
side  "  of  things  ;  he  can  stand  aside  impartially  and 
watch  contemporary  life  with  the  eye  of  the  historian  ; 
his  fastidiousness,  when  disciplined,  is  exquisite  ;  his 
appreciation  of  the  best  is  sound.  He  has  no  need  to 
stop  continually  to  say  :  "  See  how  clever  I  am  !  "  ;  he  has 
no  need  to  remember  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries in  literature ;  he  has  no  need  to  be  other  than  his 
best  self. 

"  Yet,  oh  the  jester  that  is  lost !  "  would  be,  we  seem  to 
hear  someone  urging,  the  comment  which  would  follow, 
did  Mr.  Beerbohm  take  his  art  seriously  and  put  on  paper 
only  the  best  of  him,  instead  of  the  best  only  fitfully  and 
with  his  cherished  insufferableness  as  its  alloy.  But  that 
would  be  absurd.  Mr.  Beerbohm's  best  is  of  a  rare  and 
ingenious  humour  compact,  and  the  loss  would,  in  reality, 
be  gain.  His  admirers  might  change  a  little  in  quahty  : 
that  is  all.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  greatly  value 
mechanical  japes.  The  exercise  in  facile  irony  in  this 
volume,  called  "  An  Infamous  Brigade  " — an  attack  on  the 
firemen  for  destroying  the  beauty  of  fires — becomes  very 
tiring  after  a  page  or  so.  Probably  the  author  had  a 
satirical  intention  when  he  first  penned  it :  as  a  travesty  of 
the  methods  of  a  certain  school  of  literature,  it  is  excellent 
fooling  ;  but  such  work  is  machine  made.  Mr.  Beerbohm's 
account  of  the  popular  novelist  is  also  wearisome ;  and, 
more,  it  is  cheap.  And  he  does  not  always  know  where  to 
stop :  an  admirable  criticism  of  Ouida  is  impaired  seriously 
by  a  parody  of  her  style,  so  elaborate,  and  clearly  so  to  the 
author's  own  taste  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  criticism 
were  written  merely  to  introduce  it.  Ouida  does  not 
suffer  by  it ;  but  neither  does  her  eulogist  gain. 

But  wo  are,  perhaps,  too  critical.  If  our  belief  in  Mr. 
Beerbohm  has  led  us  on  too  far,  he  must  take  the  excess 
as  a  compliment. 
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The  Comforter  of  Czars  and  Moujiks. 

Thoughts  and  Counsels  of  Father  John  ;  Selected  and  Arranged 
from  '^  Mg  Life  in  Christ."  By  Cyril  Bickersteth  and 
Agnes  L.  lUingworth.     (Mowbray  &  Co.) 

T1118  little  book  contains  the  essence  of  a  larger  work, 
Mg  Life  in  Chrint,  which,  when  presented  to  English  readers 
two  years  ago  by  Colonel  OoulaofI,  revealed  to  thera 
the  existence  and  character  of  this  most  remarkable 
Kussian  priest — the  comforter  of  Czars  and  moujiks.  The 
size  and  expense  of  that  volume  must  have  deterred  many 


FATHER  JOKN. 

from  acquainting  themselves  with  the  life  and  teachings 
of  this  extraordinary  man ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  good 
thought  to  draw  from  it  a  smaller  and  more  orderly 
book. 

When  noticing  the  larger  work,  in  1897,  we  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  great  wealth  of  graceful  and 
illuminative  fancy  in  Father  John's  writuigs.  Nor  are 
these  charged,  like  Count  Tolstoy's,  with  original  cogita- 
tions on  the  problems  which  vex,  and  the  doubts  which 
enfeeble,  modern  minds.  Father  John's  message  is  rarely 
enforced  by,  or  directed  toward,  the  events  and  conditions 
of  the  day.  He  is  probably  not  blind  to  these,  but  his  is 
the  changeless  criticism  of  life  which  is  natural  to  those 
who  wish  only  to  call  men  to  the  life  with  God.  Thus  we 
find  the  following  sentence  interjected  among  maxims  on 
the  pursuit  of  holiness  : 

The  characteristics  of  the  men  of  the  second  half  of  the 
present  nineteenth  century  are :  self-worship,  self-govern- 
ment (autouomy),  materialism  in  life,  and  spiritual  scepti- 
cism (incredulity). 

The  solitariness  and  the  tone  of  this  passage  are  both 
characteristic  of  Father  John,  who  is  above  all  things  a 
priest  of  tho  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  a  shepherd  of  the 
wandering  sheep  ;  himself  being  fortressed  in  his  faith  as 
his  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew  is  strong  amid  the  bastions  of 
Cronstadt. 

Father  John  is  the  Archpriest  of  that  august  temple. 
Thence  he  issues  to  the  bedside  of  sick  and  dying  Eussia. 
He  soothed  the  last  hours  of  Alexander  III.,  and  he  has 
put  many  a  nameless  drunkard  on  his  feet.  Wherever  he 
goes  crowds  foUow  him,  drawn  by  his  saintliness  and  his 
long  purse,  which  is  filled  by  the  charitable  rich  to  be 


emptied  day  by  day  into  the  laps  of  the  poor.    An  "  English 
traveller  "  explains  his  unique  position  as  follows : 

The  real  fact  is,  that  Father  John  ii  a  ^oat  myatery.  Xo 
one  knows  exactly  bow  his  f^reat  reputatiuu  was  iirat  mode 
or  when  it  all  hef(an.  I  think  that,  wonderful  as  are  the 
stories  about  him  and  the  way  his  prayera  ar«  answered, 
his  extraordinary  influence  in  Russia  rests  leas  npon  this 
than  upon  the  fact  that  ho  represents  the  ideal  which  has 
formed  itself  in  the  minds  of  orthodox  Russians  as  to 
what  a  priest  ought  to  be.  He  is  a  most  beautiful  man  iu 
every  way  :  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  and  free  from 
cant ;  spending  his  whole  life  doing  good,  juat  takinf; 
things  as  they  come  from  day  to  day,  and  bringing  sorrow 
for  sin,  brightness,  and  i)eace  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

All  over  Russia  Father  John  is  credited  with  super- 
natural powers  of  healing  the  sick.  Yet  the  Faith- 
Healers  can  hardly  claim  him.  Father  John  does  not  deny 
the  doctor's  power  to  cure  with  medicine.  Sather,  he 
affirms  with  unique  force  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  "Ask 
Him  boldly  for  everything."  All  that  is  necessary  is 
faith — the  soul's  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  :  "  Be- 
lieve ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  'i  "  "  We  must  believe," 
says  this  experienced  Christian,  "  that  the  deeds  follow  tho 
words  as  the  shadow  follows  the  body,  for  the  word  and 
the  deed  of  the  Lord  are  indivisible,  '  for  He  commanded, 
and  they  were  created.'  "  Thus,  one  priest's  store  of  faith, 
like  the  loaves  and  fishes,  feeds  the  multitude. 

We  think  that  the  editors  of  this  selection  have  justly 
distinguished  the  main  characteristics  of  Father  John's 
teaching.  There  is,  first,  "the  vivid  realisation  of  tho 
communion  of  saints  and  the  nearness  of  the  spiritual 
world."  Here  we  may  note  Father  John's  abounding 
sense  of  the  value  of  sacraments,  images,  festivals,  and 
places  as  aids  to  spiritual  achievement.  "  God  is  through- 
out the  world,"  he  says,  "  but  especially  in  heaven  and  in 
temples."  It  was  surely  a  little  unnecessary  for  the 
editors  to  remark  that  they  "  did  not  feel  bound  to  ex- 
clude every  expression  which  we  could  not  reconcile  with 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church  of  England."  We 
should  think  not !  The  life  and  meaning  of  this  book  could 
not  be  separated  from  Father  John  and  the  Orthodox 
Church.  One  reads  too,  with  weariness,  the  editors'  belief 
that  readers  "  will  certainly  acquit  Father  John  of  idolatry 
or  superstition,  when  they  find  how  his  heart  and  mind 
are  possessed  with  the  thought  of  the  Majesty  and  the 
Immanence  of  God."  This  is  to  put  the  reader  in  leading- 
strings,  and  to  mar  his  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as 
the  following,  from  the  section  entitled  "  Fellow  Citizens 
with  the  Saints  "  : 

I  gaze  upon  the  icons  in  the  temple — upon  Thy  holy 
icon,  my  Lord,  upon  that  of  Thy  most  pure  mother,  those 
of  the  holy  angels  and  archangels,  and  upon  the  faces  of 
the  saints,  adorned,  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver — and 
think  to  myself  how  Thou  hast  honoured  and  adorned  our 
nature,  Creator  and  Provider  of  all  I  Thy  saints  shine  with 
Thy  Ught,  they  are  sanotilied  by  Thy  grace,  having: 
conquered  sin  and  washed  away  the  sinful  impurities  of 
body  and  spirit ;  they  are  glorious  with  Thy  glorj',  they 
are  incorruptible  through  Thine  incorruptibility.  Glory  to 
Thee  for  having  so  honoured,  enlightened,  and  raised  our 
nature ! 

Here  are  Thine  Apostles  and  hierarchs,  living  images  of 
Thee,  the  Highest,  Who  passed  through  the  heavens. 
Envoy  of  the  Father,  Hierarch  and  Chief  of  Shepherds  ; 
Thy  goodness,  Thy  wisdom,  Thy  might,  spiritual  beauty, 
power,  and  holiness  shine  iu  them. 

Here  are  Thy  Martyrn,  who  by  Thy  strength  overcame 
terrible  temptations  and  endured  fearful  tortures ;  they 
have  washed  the  garments  of  their  souls  white  in  Thy 
blood.  Here  are  Thy  venerable  ones,  who  by  fasting, 
vigilance,  and  prayer  obtained  Thy  wonderful  gifts,  the 
gfifts  of  healing,  of  discernment ;  Thy  might  strengthened 
them  to  stand  above  sin  and  all  the  snares  of  the  Devil ; 
Thy  Ukeness  shines  forth  in  them  like  the  sun. 

Surely  the  essential  truth  and  beauty  of  this  passage  are 
self-interpreted  to  every  thoughtful  reader. 
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His  openness  to  spiritual  messages  from  tte  natural 
world  is  Father  John's  second  characteristic.  Here  is 
a  quaint  simile : 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  ia  nature  that  if  you  put 
a  plant  into  a  large,  wide  pot  or  tub  it  grows  very  much 
at  the  roots ;  they  thicken,  they  give  out  many  ramifica- 
tions, but  the  tree  itself  does  not  grow  much  in  height, 
and  only  yields  few  and  small  leaves  and  flowers.  But  if 
it  is  planted  in  a  small  pot,  then  the  roots  are  small,  but 
the  plant  itself  grows  rapidly  in  height  and  yields  beautiful 
leaves  and  flowers  (if  it  is  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  pro- 
duce flowers).  Is  it  not  the  same  with  man  ?  When  he 
lives  in  full  liberty,  in  abundance  and  prosperity,  then  he 
grows  in  body  and  does  not  grow  in  spirit,  does  not  bring 
forth  fruits — good  works ;  whilst  when  he  lives  in  strait- 
ness,  in  poverty,  sickness,  misfortune,  and  afflictions — -in  a 
word,  when  his  animal  nature  is  crushed — then  he  grows 
spiritually,  bears  flowers  of  virtue,  ripens,  and  brings  forth 
rich  fruits.  This  is  why  the  path  of  those  who  love  God 
is  a  narrow  one. 

Other  features  of  Father  John's  writings  will  be  easily 
discovered  by  the  reader.  In  this  book,  as  in  the  larger 
work  which  it  represents,  we  have  ancient  teaching  informed 
by  a  unique  personality.  It  is  the  personality,  not  the 
teaching,  which  will  appeal  to  most  of  Father  John's 
English  readers.  For  the  man  as  well  as  the  priest  is 
seen  behind  aU,  and  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  the 
one  to  support  the  other.  Even  when  the  priest  warns 
us  that  the  devil  "  chiefly  assaults  the  heart  through  a  full 
stomach,"  the  man  confesses,  "  this  is  from  experience." 


Soldier  and  Squire. 

Zumsden  of  the  Guides.     By  General  Sir  Peter  S.  Lumsden 
and  George  E.  Elsmie.     (Murray.     16s.) 

This  is  the  record  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  squire. 
Its  compilation  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  discovery 
of  the  full  and  interesting  letters  which  Lumsden  wrote  to 
his  parents  during  his  Indian  career.  These  had  been 
carefuUy  preserved  by  his  mother,  and  they  form  the  staple 
material  of  this  book.  Sir  Harry  Lumsden  came  of  an 
old  Scottish  family  having  its  seat  at  Belhelvie  Lodge, 
Aberdeenshire.  He  was  born,  however,  amid  the  very 
different  surroundings  of  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
while  his  parents  were  sailing  to  India  in  the  East  India 
Company's  ship  the  Rose.  His  father,  Lieut.  Thomas 
Lumsden,  was  a  Bengal  horse  artillery  officer  of  great  ex- 
perience, but  Harry  reaped  nothing  from  this  fact  to  which 
his  own  "  grit "  did  not  entitle  him.  A  lost  watch  story 
which  is  told  of  Thomas  Lumsden  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
neglected.  In  1820  this  officer  left  India  for  England  to 
be  married,  and  in  an  adventurous  spirit,  worthy  of  the 
fine  Scottish  blood  in  his  veins,  he  travelled  overland 
through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  across  Europe,  having  for 
his  companion  his  cousin,  Matthew  Lumsden,  a  learned 
professor  of  Persian  and  Arabic  in  Calcutta.  In  the 
Caucasus  the  travellers  were  caught  in  a  great  snowstorm, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Thomas  Lumsden  lost  a  valuable 
gold  watch.  Several  years  later  Matthew  Lumsden, 
making  a  second  journey  over  the"  same  route,  greatly  to 
his  astonishment,  was  presented  with  his  cousin's  watch  by 
certain  monks,  who  said  it  had  been  found  on  a  mountain 
path.  The  watch,  inscribed  "  Nil  desperandum,"  is  now 
an  heirloom  in  the  family. 

The  baby  Harry  Lumsden  was  sent  back  to  Aberdeen 
to  be  reared  among  the  cool  Highland  hills.  And 
in  after  life  his  heart  "  remembered  how  "  the  storms 
rolled  among  them,  and  the  trout  leapt  in  the  streams 
below.  At  sixteen  he  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India 
Company,  and  was  gazetted  to  the  .59th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry  as  ensign.  The  59th  was  one  of  the  best  native 
corps,  and  Lumsden  looked  upon  the  regiment  as  his  home. 
His  brother  officers  gave  him  the  afEectionate  nickname 


"Joe."  A  man  for  whom  the  name  "  Harry  "  is  not  con- 
sidered kindly  enough  must  be  a  very  good  fellow  indeed ; 
and  such  was  "  Joe  "  Lumsden. 

It  *was  in  1841,  after  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  for  nine 
years,  and  a  political  officer  on  a  small  scale,  that  Lumsden 
received  his  grand  opportunity.  It  was  given  to  him  by 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who,  as  the  first  British  agent  at 
Lahore,  had  gathered  round  him  a  choice  band  of  young 
men — among  them  Lumsden — "  men,"  he  said,  "  such  as 
you  will  seldom  see  anywhere,  but  when  collected  together 
worth  double  and  treble  the  number  taken  at  haphazard." 
The  need  of  a  small  mobile  force  of  men  who,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  could  act  as  guides  and  interpreters  to 
troops  in  the  field  was  keenly  perceived  by  Lawrence  ;  and 
it  was  to  Lumsden  that  he  committed  the  task  of  raising 
and  training  this  unique  body.  The  result  was  the 
famous  regiment  of  the  "  Guides,"  composed  of  both 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  filled  with  soldiiers  of  lion-hearted 
courage  and  fox-like  intelligence. 

Lumsden  often  found  his  recruits  among  his  enemies. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  sought  for  "  men  accustomed  to 
act  for  themselves,  and  not  easily  taken  aback  by  any 
sudden  emergency."  There  was  a  man  named  Dilawur 
Khan,  who  had  been  intended  for  the  Muhammadan 
priesthood,  but  instead  was  going  about  the  country  kid- 
napping bankers  and  merchants. 

Dilawur's  capital  consisted  of  his  sword,  a  piece  of  rope, 
and  a  huge  bullock's  skin,  which  he  could  inflate  at 
pleasure,  and  so  carry  himself  and  his  guests  across  the 
"  sacred  river."  Once  there  a  messenger  was  sent  to  settle 
the  sum  the  firm  or  family  would  give  as  a  ransom  for  his 
guest.  This  was  Dilawur's  occupation.  Lumsden,  thinking 
that  Dilawur  must  have  rare  local  knowledge  and  pluck  to 
carry  on  such  a  trade  successfully,  sent  him  an  invitation 
to  his  camp,  promising  him  a  safe  return  to  the  hiUs.  The 
very  novelty  of  the  invitation  took  Dilawur's  fancy,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  chief  of  the  district  he  appeared  in 
camp.  Lumsden  received  him  with  all  courtesy,  pointed 
out  that  in  a  short  time  posts  would  be  so  established 
throughout  the  country  that  his  calling  would  be  impos- 
sible and  the  risk  of  hanging  great,  and  ended  his  moral 
by  proposing  to  make  him  a  Guide.  Dilawiu^  fairly  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  proposal,  and  took  his 
departure  across  the  border.  Six  weeks  afterwards  he 
voluntarily  turned  up  at  Lumsden's  tent,  saying  he  had 
come  to  join  the  Guides,  but  pleaded  hard  to  be  excused 
the  degradation  of  the  "  goose  step  "  ;  but  Lumsden  held 
out  stoutly  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  being  taught 
the  complete  art  of  war,  and  finally  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  most  dreaded  man  on  the  frontier  patiently 
balancing  on  one  leg  at  his  bidding. 

How  quickly  Lumsden  put  his  little  army-within-an- 
army  into  order  is  seen  in  many  a  passage  in  his  letters. 
Quite  early  he  writes  : 

My  Guides  have  gained  for  themselves  and  for  me  a 
good  name  in  the  British  camp.     All  the  Engineers  send 
for  Guides  as  an  escort,  when  reconnoitring,  in  preference 
to  regular  cavalry.     Only  think,    when  I   was   on   duty 
elsewhere  one  day,  sixty-six  of  my  men  rode  slap  through 
and  through  ten  times  their  number  in  the  hope  of  re- 
covering  some  camels   which  the  Seikhs  had  driven  oft' 
from    General    Whish's    camp.      They   did    not  get    the 
camels,  but  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army. 
Lumsden's  life  with  his  Guides  was  one  of  the  greatest 
activity.      He   raced   about    the   Punjaub,    administering 
law  and  fighting  law-breakers.     The  whole  country  was 
unsettled,  and  the  man  at  the  plough  had  his  matchlock 
handy,  and  the  cattle  of  a  village  went  to  graze  under 
an  armed  escort.     We  make  no  attempt  to  give  Lumsden's 
activities  their  political  and  military  setting.     It  suffices 
to  remind  the  reader  that  they  had  their  part  in  the  early 
settling  of  the  North-West  Frontier  under  Lawrence  and 
Campbell.      The  Guides    were    a  small  force,    but    their 
brains  told  in  every  conflict ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant 
G.  J.  Younghusband  of  the  Guides,  written    only  a  few 
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years  ago,  Sir  Harry  tolls  how  in  one  attack  on  an  armed 
Seikli  villago  it  was  not  might,  but  "  swagger,"  that  "  did 
the  trick."  Tiiis  was  often  the  case;  the  force  had  its 
own  clever  methods,  and  it  was  one  of  Sir  Harry's  regrets 
in  his  retirement  at  BoUielvio  that  the  separateness  and 
distinction  of  the  "  Guides  "  has  been  largely  lost,  and  its 
duties  assimilated  to  those  of  the  frontier  force  in  general. 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  this  change,  the 
Guides  regiment  remains  Sir  Harry  Jjumsden's  living  and 
palpitating  monument  ;  and  the  story  of  its  raising  and 
education  is  one  of  the  most  vital  chapters  in  Indian 
military  history. 

"Joe"  Lumsden  persistently  declined  political  advance- 
ment, and  military  advancement  was  strangely  witliheld 
from  liim.  Lord  Koberts  has  declared  that  he  never  under- 
stood why  Ijumsden  was  not  given  the  command  of  the 
frontier  force.  As  it  was,  the  creator  of  the  Guides 
settled  on  his  Aberdeen  estate,  where  he  tlew  his  hawks 
and  cast  his  ilies  with  great  contentment,  though  with  fits 
of  wistfulness  and  longing  when  he  heard  the  East 
"  'a-callin',"  and  realised  that  a  generation  had  arisen  in 
India  that  "  knew  not  Joseph."  A  well-rounded  career, 
at  least,  was  his ;  and  this  its  record  is  both  heartening 
and  instructive. 


In  Favour  of  Toads  and  Frogs. 

The  Tailless  Batrachians  of  Europe.     By  G.  A.  Boulengfr. 
(The  Eay  Society.) 

The  Ray  Society,  instituted  to  publish  works  too  ex- 
clusively scientific  to  be  undertaken  by  ordinary  publishers, 
has  issued  since  18-14  volumes  by  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Agassiz,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  K.  Parker,  Prof. 
Ailman,  and  many  others.  Second  to  none  of  these  is 
The  Tailless  Batrachians  of  Exirope,  by  G.  A.  Boulenger, 
P.E.S.,  two  parts  of  which  have  successively  appeared  in 
the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  years  of  the  Ray  Society's 
existence.  Frogs  and  toads,  which  constitute  the  order 
of  "Tailless  Batrachians,"  may  not  seem  attractive 
animals  to  many  persons,  nevertheless  they  constitute  a 
group  of  exceeding  interest.  Tlieir  organisation  is  very 
exceptional  and  their  development  from  other  antecedent 
forms  of  life  is  by  no  means  clearly  indicated.  As  yet 
their  fossil  remains  have  not  been  found  below  the  lowest 
Miocene  Tertiary  strata.  There  they  suddenly  make  their 
appearance  as  if  they  had  leaped,  fully  formed,  into  life, 
which,  of  course,  they  never  did.  The  intermediate  forms 
have  simply  become  extinct. 

But  the  frog  is  not  only  zoologically  interesting,  it  has 
been  most  useful  to  us  men,  and  may  be  called  the  martyr 
of  science,  experiments  made  on  its  nervous  system  having 
been  of  great  importance  to  physiology  and  so  to  medical 
science. 

The  toad  is  commonly  thought  an  ugly  animal,  but 
familiarity  with  it  will  breed  not  contempt,  but  apprecia- 
tion.    Mr,  Boulenger  tells  us  that 

its  intelligence  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Batrachian  ;  in  captivity  it  soon  accommodates  itself  to  its 
surroundiugA,  understands  that  a  glass  partition  is  an 
obstacle,  and,  placed  on  a  table,  will  not  attempt  to  jump 
off,  while  a  frog  will  not  hesitate  to  take  a  leap  from  a 
fifth  story  balcony.  It  is  therefore  easily  tamed,  answer- 
ing the  call  of  its  master  to  take  food  from  the  hand,  or 
flattening  itself  down  to  let  him  stroke  its  back. 

Mr.  Boulenger's  work  is  most  complete,  and  the  Intro- 
duction gives  so  full  and  careful  an  account  of  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  developments  (with  metamorphosis),  habits, 
and  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  described,  that 
it  is  quite  well-fitted  to  serve  a  beginner  as  an  introduction 
to  the  science  of  zoology.  The  species  which  inhabit 
Europe  are  represented  in  coloured  plates,  both  the  adult 
forms   and   their   tadpoles.      There   are  also   six   folding 


plates,  representing  the  geographioal  distribution  of  all  the 
species,  and  a  multitude  of  woodcuts  depicting  points  of 
external  and  internal  structure,  and  also  the  attitudes 
assumed  in  pairing,  which  are  very  characteristic  and 
peculiar.  In  England  only  four  species  are  found,  and  of 
these  the  edible  frog  (found  only  in  the  Eastern  counties) 
has  probably  been  introduced  by  man.  Ireland  is  in- 
habited by  the  common  frog  alone. 

The  beautiful  little  tree-frog,  though  a  stranger  to  us, 
is  found  as  far  North  as  Denmark  and  Soutliem  Sweden, 
and  ranges  from  Japan  to  Morocco  and  the  Canaries. 
All  male  European  Batrachians  can  produce  more  or  less 
loud  sounds,  in  which  some  species  are  aided  by  one  or 
two  external  vocal  sacs  behind  the  mouth.  The  midwife 
toad  will  emit  in  the  evening  a  clear,  whistling  note  like 
a  little  bell,  or  a  chime  when  produced  by  many.  Most 
species  croak,  and  the  loudest  croakers  are  the  tree-frog 
and  the  edible  frog,  which  has  thus  gained  for  itself  in 
our  Eastern  counties  the  name  of  the  "  Cambridgeshire 
Nightingale."  In  Southern  Europe  the  tree-frog^  when 
they  are  numerous  make  a  noise  wluch  is  simply  deafening, 
and  audible  miles  away. 

From  the  warty  skin  of  the  toad,  and  especially  a 
prominent  gland  behind  each  eye,  the  animal  con  exude 
a  viscid,  milky  fluid,  which  is  so  irritating  that  a  dog  will 
rarely  seize  the  creature  a  second  time.  When  on  a 
collecting  excursion  with  a  dog  the  Hungarian  naturalist 
Mohely  found  a  large  toad  under  a  stone. 

The  dog  seized  it,  but  immediately  let  it  go  with  signs 
of  great  repulsion  ;  the  toad  had  instantly  become  covered 
with  a  thick  white  secretion.  The  dog  approached  it  once 
more,  and  then  withdrew,  sneezing,  howling,  and  rubbing 
its  foaming  mouth  on  the  grass.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
dog  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  had  to  be  carried 
home.  On  the  next  day  it  had  a  swollen  mouth  and 
burning  nose.  It  did  not  completely  recover  until  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  Boulenger  g^ves  a  very  interesting  and  full  account 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  animals,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  work  is  a  most  complete  bibliographical 
index.  Indeed,  there  is  no  department  of  knowledge 
about  these  animals  wanting  in  this  work,  which  is 
addressed  not  only  to  experts,  but  also  to  all  persons 
with  any  real  interest  in  zoology  and  in  the  natural  history 
of  their  own  country. 

St.  Geohok  Mivart. 


Other  New  Books. 

Gkeatek  West-minstkr.  By  Q.  P.  Warnkr  Tkrry. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  history  of  Greater  Westminster  has 
the  outward  look  of  a  sea-side  blotting-pad.  For  between 
these  misleading  covers  we  find  much  grave  matter  o£ 
value  to  students  and  municipal  reformers.  The  timeli- 
ness of  Mr.  Terry's  book,  which  has  run  serially  through 
the  London  Argus,  is  obvious.  It  is  more  to  the  point 
to  say  tliat  timeliness  and  haste  have  here  no  connexion. 
Mr.  Terry  is  the  Vestry  Clerk  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster, and  to  his  task  of  tracing  the  rise  and  botmdary- 
making  of  the  old  city  he  has  brought  a  conscientious 
industry.  He  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  access  to 
original  documents,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
facsimile,  while  many  good  illustrations  are  transferred 
from  the  London  Argus. 

The  royal  city  of  Westminster  was  bom  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  it  perished  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
in  1865.  By  that  time  it  included  so  many  boards  and 
beadles  and  commissioners  and  committee  men  that  good 
administration  was  impossible.  In  the  Strand  no  fewer 
than  nine  paving  boards  presided  over  the  roadway  between 
Northumberland  House  and  Temple  Bar.  The  crash  came 
when  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act    divided    Westminster    up    into    five    administrative 
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districts.  Then  it  was  that  "Westminster  ceased  to  cast  out 
its  shoe  over  Covent  Garden  and  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  and  the  Savoy  Precinct,  and  other  goodly  parts  of 
London.  But  although  the  royal  city  was  cut  up,  it 
remained  whole ;  and  though  its  Corporation  ceased  to  live, 
it  did  not  die.  Asleep  in  his  civic  chair  sits  the  High 
Steward  of  Westminster,  and  sleeping  with  him  are  the 
Deputy  High  Steward,  and  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  High 
Constable,  and  the  Mace-bearer.  "It  is  doubtful,"  sighs 
Mr.  Terry,  "  whether  there  are  still  a  Clerk  of  the  Markets 
and  a  Searcher  of  the  Sanctuary."  Doubtful — and  the 
fairy  Prince  at  the  door !  The  awakening  is  near ;  the 
Burgesses,  no  doubt,  will  swear  "  with  many  words,  'twas 
but  an  after-dinner's  nap,"  and  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
"  dally  with  his  golden  chain."  And  now  we  think  of  it, 
perhaps  the  giddy  garb  of  Mr.  Terry's  treatise  is  donned 
for  the  fete.     {London  Argus  Office.     Is.) 


Dante. 


E. 


H.  Plumptke,  D.D. 

Sooner  or  later  every  work  is  finding  its  way  into  paper 
covers  at  sixpence,  or  leather  covers  at  three  sixpences. 
Messrs.  Isbister  have  now  added  the  Divi'na  Commedia  and 
Gamoniere  of  Dante  to  the  portable  classics  in  the  translation 
of  the  late  Dean  Plumptre.  The  work  is  to  be  complete 
in  five  volumes,  of  which  the  first  two  are  ready.  "They 
are  issued  in  soft  plum-colourod  leather,  and  have  on  the 
back  the  tortured  lettering  which  now  passes  for  good 
taste.  Except  for  this  blemish  the  little  books  are 
charming.     (Isbister.     28.  6d.  per  vol.) 


Bible  Chakactees. 


By  Alexander  Wiiyte,  D  D. 


This  is  Mr.  Whyte's  third  series  of  "  Bible  Characters." 
The  first  extended  from  Adam  to  Achan,  the  second  from 
Gideon  to  Absalom.  The  third  begins  with  Ahithophel  and 
ends  with  Nehemiah.  The  breezy,  penetrating  treatment 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  first  two  series  is  here  also. 
Mr.  Whyte  does  the  Old  Testament  no  dishonour  by  his 
frank  common-sense  handling  of  characters  which,  just 
because  they  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  many  people  fail 
to  study  in  a  direct  and  mascidine  way.  His  method  is 
seen  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  book  : 

I  am  not  going  to  whitewash  and  rehabilitate  Ahithophel. 
I  am  neither  to  extenuate  nor  am  I  to  denounce  Ahithophel. 
I  shall  put  myself  back  into  Ahithophel's  place,  and  I  shall 
speak  of  Ahithophel  as  I  see  and  feel  Ahithophel  to  have 
been.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  put  myself  first  into 
Ahithophel's  place,  and  then  into  David's  place,  and  then 
I  shall  tell  you  exactly  and  honestly  what  I  see  and 
what  I  feel,  first  as  to  Ahithophel,  and  then  as  to  David. 
But  to  begin  with,  who  was  Ahithophel,  and  what  were 
the  facts ': 

In  this  spirit  each  character  is  grappled  with,  and  one  has 
only  to  turn  these  pages  to  approve  the  results.  Mephi- 
bosheth's  moroseness  and  ingratitude,  Barzillai's  "  truly 
Highland  courtesy  "  and  "  Highland  hospitality," 
Jeremiah's  "  exquisite  sensibility  of  soul,"  Daniel's  "  note 
of  birth  and  breeding,"  Ezra's  "commanding  and  con- 
tagious prayers" — these  and  a  hundred  other  traits  are 
distinguished  and  expanded.  A  book  that  should  find 
its  grateful  readers.  (Oliphant  Anderson,  &  Terrier. 
38.  6d.) 

Eden    versus    Whistler:      The     Baronet 
Butterfly. 

This  is  a  petty  performance.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
so  much  wit  expended  upon  so  poor  a  business  ;  it  is  more 
melancholy  to  find  a  great  artist  descending  to  such 
paltriness.     (Paris:  L.H.May.) 

The  Eefobmation  Settlement.  By  Canon  MacColl. 

Canon  MacColl  introduces  his  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions with  which  the  Established  Church  is  aflare  with  a 
letter  to  that  doughty  champion  of  State  ascendency. 
Sir  William  Harcourt.     The  two  men  are  well  matched  : 


AND      THE 


they  are  both  hard  hitters  ;  they  are  abundantly  convinced  ; 
and  they  are  equally  masters  of  an  abrupt,  virile  style  of 
appeal  that  is  admirably  adapted  to  compel  assent  from 
a  public  whose  ignorance  of  the  matter  in  hand  is  matched 
by  the  lukewarmness  of  its  real  interest.  Mr.  MacCoLL's 
book  covers  all  the  questions  at  issue.  The  extreme 
Eitualists  wLU  probably  judge  the  Canon's  version  of  the 
Anglican  teaching  on  Purgatory  and  the  Mass  to  fall  short 
of  the  fulness  of  the  faith  ;  and  Roman  Catholics  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  bishops  of  Elizabeth's  creation 
were  invited  to  assist  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  especially  as 
the  author — owing,  perhaps,  to  the  haste  with  which  the 
book  has  been  written — has  omitted  the  circumstance  that 
such  an  invitation  was  extended  also  to  the  heads  of  Con- 
tinental Reformed  communities,  and  with  a  like  limitation, 
that  they  might  take  no  part  in  framing  the  decrees.  But 
everyone  must  be  interested  in  the  author's  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  average  clergyman,  let  him  loose  in  the 
world  of  journalism,  is  good  for  £800  a  year.     (Longmans.) 

The  British  Anthology.        Edited  by  Edward  Arbek. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  great  task  which  Prof. 
Arber  has  set  himself — to  present  in  ten  volumes  the 
British  Anthology.  The  whole  series  is  designed  to 
contain  about  2,500  poems  and  songs  of  all  kinds.  The 
three  volumes  now  before  us  are  published  out  of  their 
chronological  order.  Properly,  the  first  should  be  The 
Dunhar  Anthology  (1401-1508),  the  second  The  Surrey  and 
Wyatt  Anthology  (1509-1547),  the  third  The  Spenser 
Anthology  (1548-1591).  Mr.  Frowde  has  chosen  to  begin 
with  The  Shakespeare  Anthology  (1592-1616),  The  Jonson 
Anthology  (1617-1637),  and  The  Milton  Anthology  (1638- 
1674).  The  volumes  in  each  case  open  with  selections 
from  the  works  of  the  title  poet,  and  pass  on  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Thus  Milton,  in  his  own  volume,  is  repre- 
sented by  three  sonnets — "Lycidas,"  "  L' Allegro,"  "II 
Penseroso  " — and  then  two  more  sonnets.  And  he  is  then 
found  again  in  the  centre  of  The  Jonson  Anthology,  with 
"Song  on  May  Morning,"  "On  Shakespeare,"  "At  a 
Solemn  Music,"  and  The  Nativity  poem  and  hymn.  This 
double  appearance  is  confusing.  The  work  seems  to  be 
intended  to  appeal  rather  to  the  general  reader  than  the 
scholar.  We  may  return  to  it  when  the  ten  volumes  are 
complete  and  give  it  detailed  criticism.  (Frowde.  2s.  6d. 
each.) 


Fiction. 


Silver-Point  Realism. 
The  Awkward  Age.    By  Henry  James.    (Heinemann.    6s.) 

Mr.  Heney  James  is  the  wonderful  artistic  outcome 
of  our  national  habit  of  repression.  He  has  learned 
how  to  make  repression  a  factor  of  art  instead  of 
an  impediment.  To  all  real  things,  even  those  over 
whose  discomforture  Sir  Francis  Jeune  presides,  belongs 
an  infinite  variety  of  words  and  gestures  whose 
presence  in  a  publication  "there's  none  to  dispute." 
But  they  are  legible,  and,  emanating  from  the  things 
themselves,  they  witness  uncompromisingly  to  their 
existence.  For  the  art  of  Mr.  James  such  words  and 
gestures  are  enough.  Nay,  holding  aloof  as  he  does,  yet 
without  affectation  of  prudery,  from  the  frank  image  of  an 
act-in-itself,  and  dwelling  with  the  thought  behind  it,  he 
presents  a  more  significant  idea  of  both  thinker  and  doer 
than  were  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  The  Aichward  Age  is 
a  complex  illustration  of  his  method.  It  is  an  urban 
drama  of  that  fast  life  which,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  its 
"fastness,"  produces  an  atrophying  cleverness  that  has 
learned  to  anticipate  naif  opinion  of  its  depravity.     The 
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members  of  the  little  West-end  cin^e,  on  whoso  affinity  with 
US  Mr.  James  seems  with  astonishinpr  alTahility  to  calculate, 
vie  with  one  another  in  their  appreciation  of  the  old- 
world  chivalrous  gentleman  who  sits  like  a  bewildered 
stranger  at  their  feasts.  They  have  arrived  at  the  point 
when  everything  exists  as  it  is  conceived  to  exist.  It  is 
not  with  the  eyes  of  backbiters,  but  of  psychologists,  for 
instance,  that  they  read  elopomont  in  Lady  Fanny's  eyes. 
In  the  anticipatory  relish  of  what,  for  convenience,  we  will 
call  "  sins  "  they  are  such  epicures  that  the  sin  itself,  the 
act-in-being,  would  be  anti-climax.  80  we  ourselves 
thought  as  we  read  through  what  the  plain  but  polite 
Briton  will  consider  a  masterpiece  of  ambiguity.  We  did 
not  want  to  know  if  Lady  Fanny  eloped  with  her  Captain, 
or  if  Vanderbank  committed  adultery  with  Mrs.  Brooken- 
ham.  The  malaria  of  their  atmosphere  was  accounted  for 
by  that  delay  in  acc'omplishment  which  moans  the  in- 
cessant re-creation  of  the  same  fact  on  the  mental  plane. 
The  author  gains  his  effect  with  the  minimum  of  the 
kind  of  information  which  furnishes  a  newspaper.  He 
knows  it  is  not  necessary  for  things  to  happen  in  the 
sense  of  making  a  noise  or  a  rustle. 

The  story  is  a  sad  one,  for  it  traces  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  tragic  sense  of  tlie  atrophy  of  which  we  spoke 
in  two  of  tho  only  three  generous  natures  with  whom  it 
deals.  Mr.  Longdon,  seeing  in  Nanda  the  outward 
counterpart  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  in  his  youth, 
would  have  done  anything  to  unite  her  with  the  man  she 
loved.  But  the  latter,  Vanderbank — he  is  a  portrait 
worthy  to  stand  l)y  Sir  Claude  in  }Fhat  3Iaisie  Knew — 
is  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  which  a  combination  of  futures 
demands.  He  has  lights  and  stirrings,  he  knows  what  it  is 
to  be  dissatisfied,  but  he  is  too  clever  to  be  mastered  by  im- 
pulse. Moreover,  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  girl's  mother — 
that  allegiance  which  may  or  may  not  be  prejudicial  to  Mr. 
Brookenham.  With  one  of  those  splendid  feats  of  audacity 
by  whicli  Mr.  James  turns  a  sudden  glare  on  the  lurking 
badness  which  he  plays  the  showman  to  so  debonnairely, 
he  makes  Nanda  beseech  Vanderbank  not  to  desert  her 
mother. 

"  Do  stick  to  her.  ...  I  don't  believe  you  thoroughly 
know  how  awfully  she  likes  you.  ...  I  suppose  it  would 
be  immodest  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  verily  believe  she's  in 
love  with  you.  Not,  for  tbat  matter,  that  father  would 
mind.  .  .  .  That's  the  only  thing  I  want.  When  I  think 
of  her  downstairs  there  so  often  nowadayH,  practically 
alone,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  scarcely  bear  it.  She's  so  fear- 
fully yoimg." 

There  are  few  who  dare  write  such  a  passage,  or  venture 
a  pathos  so  supreme  bordering  on  a  vulgarity  so  abject. 
In  achieving  Nanda  Mr.  James  has  given  us  a  veritable 
child  of  the  age.  But  the  "awkward  age"?  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  see  where  that  comes  in,  except  that  it  was 
awkward  for  Mrs.  Brookenham  to  own  in  public  a  child  of 
nineteen.  As  for  Mrs.  Brookenham  she  is  marvellous ;  her 
talk  radiates  the  subtlest  shafts  of  femininity.  Not  less, 
however,  does  she  emanate  a  deadliness  to  which  even  the 
lightest  of  us  may  accord  a  shudder,  and  incline  to  accept 
the  last  irony  which  leaves  no  shelter  for  Nanda  from  the 
miasm  of  polite  corruption,  save  with  one  who  had  loved 
her  grandmother  and  would  fain  have  married  her  to 
another  man.  Let  it  be  added  that  the  style  of  this  study 
of  life  is  delicate  and  incisive  as  of  old.  The  words  are 
picked,  but  not  with  gloves :  they  hold  the  distinctive 
nuances  which  tlie  refusal  to  use  slang  confers  on  words  of 
ancestry  on  the  lips  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Here  and 
there  a  wonderful  bluntness  is  allowed.  One  feels  it  was 
heard  in  the  soul — is  authentic.  Charming  bits  of  land- 
scape, alluring  glimpses  of  a  sweeter  life,  occur  as 
occasion  arises.  Yes,  the  book  is  another  "  Henry  James." 
Let  us  thank  the  proprieties,  the  conventions  of  this  land, 
the  genius  of  repression,  which  have  created  that  need  for 
a  new  realism,  delicate  as  a  silver-point,  to  which  his 
workii  make  so  satisfying  a  response. 


Cruel   To   Be   Kind. 

Ann«  MauUvtrtr.     By  Mrs.  Mannington  Caffyn  ("  Iota  "). 
(Methuen  &  Co.    68.) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  craftsmanship  the  defect* 
of  this  novel  are  many — very  many.  No  reader  who  has 
ever  studied  the  nature  and  beauty  of  the  English  lan- 
guage can  read  a  single  page  of  it  without  wincing. 
Most  English  readers,  however,  know  little  and  care  Ism 
about  the  use  of  their  own  tongue.  If  a  writer  has 
anything  to  say,  that  something  will  be  accepted  just  aa 
readily  in  its  first  form  of  rough  ore  as  if  it  bad  been 
shaped  and  polished  into  a  jewel  of  art;  but  even  in 
England  it  is  the  jewels  that  endure  and  are  preserve<l.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Anne  Mauleverer  will  endure. 
Mrs.  Caffyn  has  always  appeared  to  write  with  culpable 
carelessness :  this  time  she  sets  us  wondering  whether 
even  the  most  laborious  care  could  make  her  a  good 
literary  workman.  Again  and  again  there  are  sentences 
and  constructions  that  would  be  surely  impossible  to  any 
person  possessing  even  the  rudiments  of  literary  taste — 
blots  which  are  to  her  work  what  aniline  mauves  and 
magentas  would  be  to  the  colouring  of  a  portrait.  She 
uses  words  without  apparent  regard  to  their  values,  their 
associations,  their  social  status,  or  even  their  precise 
significance ;  she  strings  clause  after  clause  upon  an 
unhappy  sentence  until  the  meaning  and  the  grammar  are 
alike  lost  in  a  sheer  tangle  of  knots ;  her  narrative  is 
loose,  awkward,  and  at  times  confusing.  All  these  things, 
bad  as  they  are,  are  curable,  though  in  Mrs.  Caffyn's  case 
it  is  no  rash  prophecy  to  say  that  they  never  will  be  cured ; 
but  when  an  author,  after  years  of  industrious  work,  shows 
no  sign  of  an  ear  for  the  melodies  that  make  English  prose 
no  less  than  English  verse,  then  it  seems  sadly  improbable 
that  she  can  ever  teach  herself,  or  be  taught,  to  become 
even  a  second-rate  literary  artist.  Such  a  sentence  as  this 
(taken  almost  at  random),  from  p.  249  of  her  sixth  book, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unhopeful : 

In  her  own  way,  an  eluuve,  uon-iosistent  way,  which, 
however,  many  men  remembered,  and  often  to  their  cost, 
Anne  was  steadily  and  consecutively  breaking  the  road  to 
this  goal,  although,  so  far,  John  hadn't  a  notion  whither- 
ward he  was  being  bent,  or,  indeed,  that  be  was  being  bent 
at  all,  least  of  all  by  Anne,  whose  want  of  balance,  more 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Jesuit  priest,  was  just  now 
affording  him  matter  for  grave  uneasiness. 

Yet  if  we  were  to  conclude  that  a  book  written  in  such 
a  style  must  be  worthless  we  should  be  wrong.  In  the 
substance,  the  matter,  the  informing  idea  of  Anne 
Mauleverer,  there  is  nothing  poor,  careless,  or  second-rate. 
Mrs.  Caffyn  possesses  the  best  kind  of  penetration — the 
penetration  which  sees  the  depths  beneath  the  common- 
place, and  her  powers  of  characterisation  are  remarkable. 
Not  even  the  faultiness  of  the  execution  has  been  able  to 
spoil  the  masterly  conception  of  Anne  herself.  If  Mrs. 
Caffyn  had  been  a  French  instead  of  an  English  writer — 
if,  that  is  to  say,  she  had  lived  under  a  high  and  stem 
standard  of  workmanslup — Antie  Maulecerer  might  have 
been,  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  merely  a  fine,  but  a  great 
novel ;  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  even  fine.  It  needs  rewriting 
by  some  journeyman  who  knows  the  trade  of  literature. 
No  imagination  would  be  required  of  him,  and  no  creative 
originality — these  are  here  already — but  he  must  have  an 
ear,  and  some  little  feeling  for  the  shape,  the  character, 
and  the  historical  continuity  of  his  language.  When  he 
had  done  with  it,  Anne  Mauleverer  would  be  a  noble 
work  of  art.    As  it  is,  it  is  a  lump  of  rough  ore. 


"  If  I,  in  my  own  person  and  daily  walk,  quietly  resist 
heaviness  of  custom,  coldness  of  hope,  timidity  of  faith,  then 
without  wishing,  contriving,  or  even  knowing  it,  I  am  a  light 
silently  drawiuK  as  many  as  have  vision  and  are  fit  to  walk  in 
the  same  path." 

John  Morley,  in  "  Rttay  on  Emerton." 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

12  fuse  notes  on  the  weekh  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 


Tales  of  Nobthumbeia. 


By  Howard  Pease. 


Mr.  Pease's  Northumbrian  stories  have  taken  their  own 
honourable  place  in  the  fiction  of  localities.  In  an  interest- 
ing preface  to  these  fourteen  new  ones  Mr.  Pease  notes 
many  changes  in  Northumbria,  but  he  is  bold  to  write : 
"  Still,  in  the  northern  blood,  the  heritage  of  the  '  raid  ' 
and  the  'foray'  abides,  and  still,  as  of  old,  are  the 
children  of  the  Borderland  nursed  by  the  keen  wind  of  the 
moorland  and  the  sea.  '  Hard  and  heather-bred '  ran 
the  ancient  North  Tyne  slogan ;  '  Hard  and  heather-bred — 
yet — yet — yet.'  "     (Methuen.     63.) 

The  Vibart  Apfair.  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

Another  of  this  agile  author's  brisk  melodramas.  In 
the  first  chapter  a  young  barrister  defends  a  husband  who 
had  murderously  attacked  a  drunken  wife.  The  young 
barrister  himself  has  a  drunken  wife,  and  is  in  love  with 
another  woman.  On  returning  home  he  finds  his  wife  in 
one  of  her  worst  stupors.  "  '  Dead  !  He  would  be  free  !  ' 
something  seemed  to  whisper  to  him  .  .  ."  And  the 
drama  has  begun.     (Pearson.     6s.) 

Mr.  Passingham.  By  Thomas  Cobb. 

A  very  amusing  Society  story,  starting  from  the  point 
when  Lady  Dewhurst  calls  in  Mr.  Passingham,  M.P.,  to 
aid  her  in  breaking  off  her  son's  engagement  to  Zelie 
Trenchard.  No  one  knows  the  Trenchards  except  the 
Pairbairns,  "  a  very  poor  recommendation  "  in  Lady  Dew- 
hurst's  eyes.  Passingham's  good  offices  take  an  unexpected 
turn  ;  and  dialogue  flows  brightly  through  all.    (Lane.    68.) 


A  Son  of  the  Sea. 


By  John  Arthur  Barry. 


Mr.  Barry  is  an  Australian  writer  and  the  author  of 
Steve  Brown's  Bunyip.  Here  he  tells  the  story  of  Torre 
Leigh  and  his  progress  from  ship  to  ship  all  over  the 
world.  A  salt,  vigorous  tale  of  a  mariner's  life,  with 
glimpses  of  bush  life  thrown  in  and  soft  visions  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.     (Duckworth.     63.) 

"  God  Save  England  !  "  By  Prederic  Breton. 

Being  "  The  story  told  by  Gervase  Alard,  Baron  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  refute  certain  calumnies."  This  new 
book,  by  the  author  of  True  Heart,  is  a  romance  of  Win- 
chelsea  and  Eye,  love  and  fighting,  French  and  English,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  time  men  were  preaching 
"  the  postils  of  Sire  Wickcliffe  and  John  Balle." 
(Eichards.     68.) 

Through  a  Keyhole.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 

"  Overheard  by  Cosmo  Hamilton  "  is  the  exact  phrase 
on  the  title-page,  and  the  dedication  is  "  To  Patty,  dearest 
under  the  sun."  On  the  first  page  we  meet  a  bull-pup 
named  Gargantua  and  a  lazy  modem  named  Eichard 
Mobsby.  On  the  last  page  Patty  says  :  "  Dick,  dearest, 
dearest,  dearest,"  and  Gargantua  forgets  he  is  a  philo- 
sopher. Between  is  much  amusing  flippancy.  (Chatto  & 
Windus.     3s.  6d.) 

A  County  Scandal.  By  F.  Emily  Phillips. 

There  is  nothing  lurid  or  very  unpleasant  in  this  story, 
despite  its  title.  The  action  is  gentle,  and  the  "  scandal," 
which  turns  on  money  matters,  does  but  obstruct  in  order 
to  sauce  the  coming  together  of  two  lovers.  A  very 
pleasant  tale.     (Macqueen.     6s.) 

The  Common  Lot.  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

Miss  Sergeant's  new  story  teUs  how  Ursula  "avowed 
herself  the  happiest  woman  that  ever  lived,  and  all  the 
happier  since  she  had  merged  her  ambition  and  her  inde- 
pendence in  the  acceptance  of  what  she  used  to  call, 
disdainfully,  '  the  Common  Lot.' "     (Melrose.     6s.) 


On  God's  Lines,  &c.  By  Eamsay  Guthrie. 

These  stories  deal  with  mining  life  in  Durham,  and  they 
bear  the  motto : 

•  "  And  souls  flash  out  like  stars  of  God 
From  the  midnight  of  the  mine." 

Blackerton,  the  immediate  scone  of  the  various  actions, 
is  appalling  at  first  sight.  "  My  wife  stood  aghast  when 
she  looked  at  the  long,  evenly-built  rows  of  colliers' 
cottages,  at  the  great  engino-rooms,  the  gigantic  wheels, 
and  the  countless  chimneys."  {Christian  Commonwealth 
Publishing  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

By  Creek  and  Gully.  Edited  by  L.vla  Fisher. 

A  collection  of  stories  of  Australian  life,  real  and  ideal, 
by  colonials  and  pseudo-colonials,  &c.,  among  them  Mr. 
Louis  Becke,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung,  Mr.  Patchett  Martin, 
Mr.  Hume  Nisbet,  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen,  Mr.  Marriott 
Watson,  Mrs. Campbell Praed,  and  "Iota."    (Unwin.    6s.) 

That  Duel  at  Chateau  Marrinao.       By  W.  Pulitzer. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  once  wrote  a  book  called  Chess  Harmonies, 
and  the  duel  in  this  story  is  fought  out  on  a  chess-board — 
the  prize  being  a  fair  German  beauty  who  had  looked 
with  equal  favour  on  the  two  antagonists.  A  pleasant  little 
effort.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls.) 

The  Philosophy  or  the  Marquise.     By  Mrs.  Lowndes. 

"And  what  is  the  use  of  a  book  without  conversations?" 
said  Alice.  This  book  is  all  conversations.  It  is  bright 
and  modern.  It  opens  with  three  widows,  and  ends  with 
two  engagements  and  a  marriage.     (Eichards.     3s.  6d.) 

A  Long  Eoad.  By  E.  Constance.  • 

One  of  the  principal  characters  in  this  book  is  called 
Mortomroyd — which  surely  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
name  in  fiction.  The  heroine  is  Ella  Wolriche,  and  in 
every  page  of  the  story  we  draw  nearer  to  the  time  when 
she  will  become  Ella  Mortomroyd.  Among  the  other 
personages  is  Mrs.  Prue,  an  amusing  Grundyan,  who 
sincerely  considered  that  not  to  be  married  stamps  a  girl  as 
a  social  failure.   A  light,  amusing  novel,    (Hutchinson.   68.) 


Lally  of  the  Brigade. 


By  L.  M'Manus. 


A  story  of  the  war  of  Spanish  Succession  and  the 
part  played  therein  by  the  Irish  Brigade  under  Dillon  and 
Bourke,  and  their  valour  against  Prince  Eugene  at  Cre- 
mona. Captain  Lally  himself  tells  the  story  with  spirit 
and  humour.  It  is  not  all  fighting :  love  and  astrology 
jilay  their  part  too.     (Unwin.     2s.  6d.) 

The  Great  Pirate  Syndicate.        By  George  Griffith, 

Another  story  of  future  warfare,  a  variant  of  Mr. 
Shiel's  Yellow  Terror,  In  the  present  case  a  wonderful 
explosive  is  used,  against  which  all  ironclads  are  powerless. 
It  is  the  secret  of  the  hero,  who  by  its  aid  conquers  the 
world  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance.  This  is,  of  course, 
not  all :  there  is  the  customary  female  and  diplomatic 
element.  New  explosives  can  be  very  wearisome.  (White. 
38.  6d.) 
Meg.  By  Maude  Crawford. 

A  novel  of  little  happenings,  little  speeches,  and  little 
prettinesses.  "  '  Here  we  are  !  Is  our  tea  ready, 
mamma ':"  .  .  .  Meg  went  downstairs  with  a  dizzy, 
confused  mixture  of  Jim  Sparkes,  'buses,  and  chocolates 
whirling  in  her  brain.  .  .  .  Molly,  oblivious  to  all  else, 
was  deep  in  Grimm^s  Fairy  Tales."     (Macqueen.     68.) 

The  Secret  of  Lynndale.  By  Florence  Warden. 

This  story  opens  in  a  venerable  and  useful  way.  Meg 
Wellington  is  travelling  down  to  the  Midlands  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  family  known  to  possess  a  scandal.  A  lady  who 
has  been  dead  three  hundred  years  perambulates  Lynn- 
dale  whenever  there  is  someone  under  the  roof  who  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  family.  A  readable,  melodramatic  novel. 
(White.     6s.) 
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In  the  Key  of  Green. 

In  facing,  not  the  problems  of  life,  but  the  world-hiero- 
glyphics of  beauty,  I  am  constantly  driven  to  ask  myself  : 
"  What  would  Chaucer,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Wordsworth 
say  ?  "  I  would  know,  not  what  is  the  right  action,  but 
■what  is  the  right  word  ?  A  sunset,  a  seascape,  a  flower,  an 
interior,  will  sometimes  set  the  mind  on  the  very  verge  of 
some  escaping  perfection  of  description.  Thus,  on  entering 
my  room  one  foggy  evening,  I  met  such  an  elusive  challenge 
in  its  fire-lit  density.  The  rich  glow  shone  without  illu- 
minating ;  my  Jshelves  and  books  were  dim  with  vague 
suggestion  in  an  atmosphere  thick  with  light.  I  fumbled 
for  the  word,  the  word  that  should  match  the  impression  ; 
Mrs.  Browning's  "  luminous  round  "  lacked  colour  ;  Mr. 
Francis  Thompson's  "  purpurato  shine  "  was  ugly;  Mr.  John 
Davidson's  "ruddy  varnish" — that  was  better — that  gave 
the  exact  consistency  of  hue  that  flickered  on  my  books. 

But  the  fog  which  began  to  pour  into  my  room— must  I 
be  compelled  to  define  its  colour  by  its  most  inappropriate 
resemblance  to  pea-soup  ?  The  comparison  between  city- 
stained  mist  and  "  soup  of  the  evening,  so  rich  and  green," 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ludicrous ;  and  yet  it  was  in 
fact  this  very  green  that  prevented  its  inclusion  in  George 
Meredith's  fine  fog-parallel  "  the  colour  of  old  bruised 
fruits."  1  searched  in  vain  among  our  extremely  awkward 
colour-circumlocutions.  Myrtle-green,  olive-green,  sage- 
green,  peacock-green,  apple-green,  cabbage-g^een ;  none 
of  these  approached  the  special  hue  I  wanted  to  define. 
And  what  remoteness  of  allusion  they  involved — what 
observation  they  pre-supposed  !  Bottle-green  —  how 
hideous !  Sea-green — how  vague  !  To  hunt  down  the 
right  colour-term  would  seem  to  require  a  unique  gift  of 
scent,  and  I  began  to  wonder  how  our  masters  of  language 
had,  with  such  inadequate  means,  met  the  colour-problem. 
Poetry,  of  course,  was  full  of  exquisite  colour.  I  glanced 
idly  round  my  shelves,  and  felt,  growing  in  my  inner  con- 
sciousness, a  chord  of  green  ranging  from  the  palest  to  the 
richest  tones.  Shelley  vanished  where  the  g^een  was 
almost  indistinguishable  from  light,  Chaucer  shone  from 
the  freshest  and  middle  belt,  the  shade  was  rich  over 
Keats,  and  grew  sombre  with  Wordsworth.  By  what 
methods  had  our  poets  evolved  the  green  of  literature? 
Into  what  radiant  paint-pots  had  they  dipped  their 
brushes  ?  What  dainty  devices  of  balance  and  contrast 
had  they  employed  ?  I  remembered  J.  A.  Symonds's 
Excursion  in  the  Key  of  Blue :  what  would  poetry  yield 
in  the  Key  of  Green — green,  the  colour  of  Life,  in  a  far 
more  extended  sense  than  flesh-colour. 

The  crudest  method  of  indicating  shades  of  colour  is  to 
qualify  one  colour-term  by  another  colour-term.  Green 
being  artificially  manufactured  by  the  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow,  we  find  its  shades  roughly  classified  as  blue-green 
and  yellow-green.  Such  composite  expressions  are  linked 
by  the  loosest  of  mechanical  combinations :  it  requires  a 
huge  effort  of  will  to  fuse  them  into  a  single  idea.  At 
best  they  suggest  a  vague  transition-stage  of  a  most  un- 
certain (j^uantity.  Yet  poets  have  not  scrupled  to  make 
use  of  such.  Keats  speaks  of  the  sea  as  blue-green ;  J.  A. 
Symonds,  as  grey-green;  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  gives  sea-colour 
as  rich  purple-green — a  severe  tax  on  mental  co-ordina- 
tion. Since  Browning  has  an  olive-pale  sea,  one  wonders 
what  exact  shade  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  sea-coloured  marsh- 


mosses"  may  be.  Then  Herrick's  primrose  is  yellow- 
green— an  adjective  of  constant  employment  in  literature. 
Where  gold  and  silver  are  used  to  qualify  green  colour, 
the  fusion  is  easier,  owing  to  the  more  penneating  radiance 
of  these  metal  hues.  We  get  not  only  appositeness  but 
illumination  in  Mr.  John  Davidson's  "  green-gold  of  the 
oak,"  and  in  Tennyson's  poplar  "all  silver-green  with 
gnarled  bark." 

Again,  in  common  speech,  shades  of  colour  are  often 
specialised  by  the  use  of  such  adjectives  as  light,  dark ; 
nch,  dim ;  bright,  pale.  A  long  period  of  currency  has 
worn  the  images  of  these  somewhat  thin,  and  it  is  rarely 
in  poetry  that  much  reliance  is  placed  on  their  stress  of 
emphasis.  Walt  Whitman,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  lilac's 
"  heart-shaped  leaves  of  dark  green  " — but  it  is  the  shape 
rather  than  the  colour  that  impresses  our  memory.  In 
another  passage  he  speaks  of  an  oak's  leaves  of  dark 
g^een  :  but  notice  the  copiousnes  of  imagination  that  links 
these  leaves  to  Shakespeare's  "  tongues  in  trees"  : 

I  saw  in  Louisiana  a  live  oak  growing ; 
Without  any  companion  it  grevr  there,  uttering  joyous 
leaves  of  dark  green. 

This  oak  finds  kinship,  too — kinship  of  joy — with  the  sun- 
steeped  oaks  of  medicoval  romance.  We  read  of  oak 
leaves  in  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf : 

That  sprongen  out  agen  the  sunne  shene 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  grene. 

0  cheerfullest  of  colours !  The  dark  leaves  are  joyous 
and  the  light  leaves  are  glad.  The  author  of  ' '  The  Seasons  " 
apostrophises  green  as  "  gay  green  !  "  saluting  it  curiously 
as  "  united  light  and  shade."  We  read  of  "  dim  g^een 
depths,"  of  "  green,  palid  and  sweet,"  of  "bright  green," 
of  "  deep  green,"  and  many  another  change  that  is  rung 
on  the  degree  of  light  and  shade  that  enters  into  the 
colour-composition.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  great  weight 
is  placed  by  masters  of  language  on  this  sole  method  of 
description. 

To  produce  a  lively  impression  of  colour  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  lay  importance  on  purity  of  tone — on  freedom 
from  shadow  of  stain.  Fresh  and  new  are  the  adjectives 
which  best  fit  this  intention.  Freshness  is  the  idea  which 
0.  W.  Holmes  himts  after  where  he  speaks  of  the  poplar's 
"pillar  of  glossy  green."  The  exquisiteness  of  the  adjec- 
tive fresh  was  discovered  and  exploited  in  mediiwval  times : 
new  is  our  more  modem  and  less  adequate  equivalent.  In 
Chaucer  his  Emilie  is  "  fresh  "  :  his  daisies  are  "  fresh  "  : 
in  "  The  Eomaunt  of  the  Rose  "  we  read  of  the  grass  "  so 
freshe  of  hewe."  To-day  the  daisies  are  new — "  Tne  daisy's 
frill  a  wondrous  newness  wore."     Ghreen  is  new  : 

Enormous  elm-tree  boles  did  stoop  and  lean 

Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath, 
Their  broad  curved  branches  fledged  with  clearest  g^reen 

New  from  its  silken  sheath. — Tennyson. 

The  difEerent  spirit  in  which  colour  is  approached  in 
different  literary  periods  may  be  LUustrated  from  three 
parallel  passages,  dealing  with  the  g^ass.  Chaucer  writes 
of  "the  smalii,  softe,  swett;  gras."  In  "The  Seasons"  we 
read  :  "  the  vivid  verdure  runs  And  swells  and  deepens." 
Mr.  Meredith  gives  us  : 

....  The  pine-forest  dark 
Overbrowiog  an  emerald  chine 
Of  the  grass  billows. 

In  the  first,  colour  is  taken  for  granted ;  we  have  abso- 
lute happiness  of  simplicity — a  closeness  to  Nature  that 
almost  stirs  tears.  In  the  second,  "  a  very  supreme 
viridity  or  glory  of  greenness  "  is  achieved  by  effort  of 
language.  In  the  third,  what  complexity  of  contrast, 
what  flashing  revelation !  How  mysterious  and  intense, 
how  gorgeous  and  ornate,  is  the  Nature  of  the  nineteenth 
century !  Some  of  our  poets  are  not  far  short  of  the 
sublime  intimacies  of  Chaucer ;  others  find  no  stone  too 
glorious  for  the  building  of  Nature's  temple — no  fire  for 
her  altar  too  remote. 
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The  description  of  Nature  in  terms  of  jewel-metaphor 
is  a  departure  peculiar  to  this  age.  We  seek  in  this 
manner  to  give  our  words  both  radiance  and  substance — 
the  substance  of  seas  and  fields  and  trees,  sun  and  moon- 
transfused.  Our  sunsets  are  built  of  diamond  and 
alabaster;  all  the  precious  stones  of  Revelations  shine  in 
our  sunrises ;  our  moon-lit  landscapes  are  cut  out  of 
pearls  ;  we  walk  on  emerald,  and  sail  on  jade.  Emerald 
has,  indeed,  become  a  quite  common  cognomen  for  intense 
or  luminous  green.  Have  we  not  the  Emerald  Isle,  with 
its  shamrock 

As  softly  green 

As  emerald  seen 

Through  purest  crystal  gleaming  ? 

Thomas  Moore. 

Does  not  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  a  phrase  that  recalls  Spenser's 
"more  white  than  snow,"  speak  of  sky-colour  as  being 
"  greener  than  emerald  "  ?  Our  woods  hold  hidden 
emerald — "A  virgin  wood  discovered  twilight  gleams  of 
emerald";  our  seas  are  like  "burning  emerald" — nay, 
there  is  actually  an  emerald  sky  above  us — 

like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale. — -Shelley. 

— which  simile  bears  some  remote  analogy  to  the  "  green 
night,"  wherein  the  oranges  hang  like  yellow  lamps. 
Examples  might,  of  course,  be  indefinitely  multiplied; 
but  to  show  how  far  astray  we  may  be  led  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  word,  we  may  give  one  grating  instance  from 
Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  who  speaks  of  the  "  emerald  fingers  " 
of  the  "  arch  laburnum." 

Comparisons  of  natural  objects  to  jade  and  beryl  are 
more  infrequent.  Mr.  John  Davidson,  who  is  a  very  care- 
ful colourist,  gives  us  in  his  last  volume  : 

A  green  isle  like  a  beryl  set 
In  a  wine-coloured  sea. 

We  find  a  jade-parallel  in  Fiona  Macleod.  This  writer 
takes  a  particular  delight  in  colour-studies,  and  she  has 
given  us  many  elaborate  and  beautiful  pictures.  Her 
northern  waters  are  every  shade  of  green — "yellow- 
green,"  "  emerald,"  "  dark  bottle-green,"  and  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  interesting  as  showing  the  extreme  difiiculty 
of  specialising  shades  :  "  With  his  hand  gripping  the 
gunwale,  he  swayed  for  some  time  to  and  fro,  fascinated 
by  the  lustrous  green  beneath  the  keel — green  in  the 
sunlit  spaces  as  leaves  of  the  lime  in  April,  and  in  the 
lower,  as  emerald  lapsing  into  jade,  and  then  as  jade 
passing  into  the  gloom  of  the  pines  at  dark." 

Despite  the  marvellous  accuracy  and  life  of  colour  in 
the  above,  we  feel  that  an  over-minutire  of  detail  some- 
what interferes  with  breadth  of  achievement.  We  detect 
just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  midnight  oil.  There  is  more 
of  nature  and  of  charm  in  the  simplest  unstudied  descrip- 
tion :  in  "green  secluded  vales,"  in  "farms  green  to  the 
very  door,"  in  the  "  green  world  "  of  the  daffodils.  And, 
indeed,  the  secret  of  colour-definition  seems  to  consist  in 
flashing  back  upon  the  adjective  of  colour  some  vitality  or 
illumination  from  the  noun  it  qualifies.  The  later  James 
Thomson  speaks  of  spring  leaves  as  "  green  flames  " — 
"  green  flames  wave  lightly  everywhere."  Celts  call  the 
sap  in  the  leaves  "  green  fire."  Oh,  mighty  rightness  of 
words — the  heart  thrills  to  remember  them  !  "  Green 
wind  from  the  green-gold  branches  " — how  mystic  and 
wonderful !  "  Green  fountains,  weeping  willows  " — how 
pregnant  with  imagery  !  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  of 
what  magic  and  extension  this  method  is  capable.  Think 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  "  The  wood's  green  heart  is  a  nest  of 
dreams"  ;  think  of  Mr.  William  Watson's  "  green  heart  of 
the  waters  "  ;  recall  Mr.  Swinburne's  magnificent  metaphor : 

The  sea's  green  garden-bed, 
Which  tempests  till  and  sea  winds  turn  and  plough. 


The  final  and  most  wonderful  way  of  all  is  to  suggest 
colour,  not  only  without  qualifying  its  shades,  but  without 
naming  it.  As  the  observation  of  nature  becomes  closer 
and  more  general,  and  the  knowledge  of  colour  more 
accurate,  the  special  hue  of  tree  and  herb  will  be  merely 
implied,  and  more  delicate  distinctions  dwelt  upon.  Our 
earliest  poets  instinctively  used  this  method.  In  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  nature  poems  of  recent  years  the  word 
"  green  "  is  omitted  altogether ;  yet  they  are  permeated 
by  the  sensation  of  green,  sun-steeped  or  rich  in  shade. 
"  The  Nympholept  "  is  full  of  green  ;  you  feel  an  almost 
tangible  greenness  in  these  lines  of  Mr.  Watson's : 

Hoarding  the  cool  and  leafy  silentness 

In  many  an  nnsunnel  hollow  or  hid  recess. 

The  deer  that  is  pursued  of  tlie  hunters  becomes  ever  less 
obvious  of  characteristic — more  radiant  and  elusive — and 
it  leads  us  on,  ever  and  further,  into  the  thickets  of  a 
more  exquisite  unknown. 

E.  W. 


A  Schoolboy's   Diary. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Gospel  Magazine — a  number 
entirely  devoted  to  the  honour  of  Augustus  Montague 
Toplady,  the  author  of  the  hymn  "Eock  of  Ages" — will 
be  found  extracts  from  a  diary  kept  by  the  divine  when  a 


THE   AUTHOB  OF   "ROCK   OF  AGES. 


boy  at  Westminster  School.  A  more  curious  document  it 
has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  read. 

One  of  the  first  entries  states  that  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day, 1751,  when  the  boy  was  ten  and  a  half  (he  was 
bom  in  November,  1740),  he  wrote  another  sermon,  bring- 
ing his  total  of  original  sermons  to  four.  Here  is  a  mixed 
extract  from  1752  : 

My  aunt  gave  me  a  large  black  box  to  keep  my  writings 
in.  I  make  vast  progress  in  my  book,  and  have  vigorously 
and  industriously  endeavoured  to  do  my  tasks  well.  I 
always  pray  to  my  God  as  I  go  to  my  school. — My  aunt 
gave  me  a  seal.  My  dear  mamma  gave  me  a  pulpit  cloth 
of  white  all-a-piece,  laced  with  a  broad  gold  lace.— I 
always  love  God,  and  endeavour  to  cast  away  all  impurity 
and  all  sin  whatever.  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy  I 
found  a  pocket-book  with  clasps,  purse,  and  hinges  of 
solid  silver.  Before  I  went  to  Deptford  I  had  bought  out 
of  own  money  a  large  strong  bookcase,  in  1751. 

In  March  he  wrote  a  manual  of  prayers.  Also,  the  diarist 
being  ill,  "my  mamma  provided  me  with  everything 
needful,  like  a  kind  indulgent  parent  as  she  is."  On 
April  7  his  mamma  told  him  that  he  was  "  as  good  to  her 
as  ten  children."     He  adds  the  text  of  the  prayers  which 
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he   was   accustomed   to  offer    on   the  way 
school,  and  on  the  way  home.     On  April  11  : 

My  dear  inamina,  having  heard  my  prayers,  cried  tears 
for  joy,  and  said  that  she  hoped  I  should  never  leave  the 
right  road;  and  bid  me  beware  cautiously  of  sin,  that 
God's  heavenly  grace  might  be  with  me.  leaving  thought 
of  some  graces  I  should  practise  should  I  survive  her  : 
First.  I  must  beware  of  impatience,  that  is,  murmuring  at 
her  death,  and  despairing  of  God's  lifting  me  up  again ; 
therefore  I  must  keep  a  heart  of  thanksgiving  and  faith : 
thanksgiving,  in  praising  Hitu  for  sparing  the  life  of 
mammii  so  long  as  to  instruct  me  in  the  right  paths ;  and 
faith,  in  reliance  on  His  good  providence  that  He  will 
mercifully  assist  me,  and  give  me  the  comfort  of  His 
upholding  consolations. 

On  May  16  : 

I  hear  that  my  grandmamma  said  that  my  mother 
would  bring  me  np  a  scourge  to  herself.  This  is  the  love 
'  of  my  grandmother,  who  before  my  face  pretended  kind- 
ness, but  behind  my  back  could  stab  me,  by  taking  away 
my  reputation  with  my  mother.  I  went  to  my  uncle 
Jack's :  he  never  asked  me  to  sit  down  {very  rude). 

But  worse  is  to  come  from  Uncle  Jnct.  Aunt  Betsey 
was  also  a  scourge  to  the  boy,  and  we  find  him  continually 
affronted  by  her.  Thus  on  July  15:  "Went  to  Aunt 
Betsey's,  who  set  forward  a  most  dreadful  quarrel,  calling 
me  names,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  Mamma  made  it 
up."  On  another  occasion  he  "  received  a  most  abusive 
letter  from  Aunt  Betsey." 
Tills  is  a  birthday  entry : 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  eleven  years — namely, 
Nov.  4th,  1752.  I  praise  God  I  can  remember  no  dreadful 
crime;  and  not  to  me  but  to  the  Lord  be  tho  glory. 
Amen.  It  is  now  past  eight  o'clock,  and  now  I  think  iit 
to  withdraw,  but  yet  my  heart  is  so  full  of  divine  and 
holy  raptui-es,  that  a  sheet  of  paper  could  not  contain  my 
writings. 

On  August  15  he  records  that  during  the  year  Coke 
(the  evil  son  of  a  Justice  of  Peace")  and  several  others 
have  "popt  off."  And  now  for  a  difficulty  with  Uncle 
Jack,  concerning  those  precocious  sermons  : 

I  carried  two  or  three  of  my  sermons  to  show  to  my 
cousin  Kitty,  as  she  had  often  desired  me :  my  uncle  took 
hold  of  them,  and  read  part  of  one,  and  asked  :  "  who's  I 
got  them  out  of  ?  "  I  told  him  nobody.  He  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  ■'  he  knew  what  children  can  do  before 
now."  I  .still  urged  that  I  really  did  not  take  them  out  of 
anyone,  but  they  were  my  own.  He  bid  me  hold  my 
tongue,  and  not  make  it  worse  by  denying  it.  ' '  You  cannot 
persuade  beyond  my  senses ;  you  know  they  are  not  yours, 
for  you  have  taken  them  out  of  Bishop  Andrews  "  (a  fine 
bishop,  truly,  to  make  no  better  sermons  than  these  !).  He 
went  on,  "  If  you  were  my  boy  I  would  flay  you  alive"  (a 
fine  friendly  expression  from  an  own  uncle!)  "for  doing 
such  things  and  fetch  the  truth  out  of  you."  "  Sir,"  says 
I,  "it  hath  been  the  great  care  of  my  mamma,  who  hath 
laboured  with  me  night  and  day,  to  avoid  lying.  I  hope  I 
sconi  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  in  this  particular."  Well," 
says  he,  "  I  have  no  business  with  it." 

The  year  1753  began  unfavourably.  On  January  27 
his  Aunt  Betsey  sent  for  him,  flew  at  him,  and  beat  him 
sadly.  On  the  31st  his  mamma  was  in  "a  very  ill 
temper";  and  on  February  13  in  "a  most  terrible 
temper."  Aunt  Betsey,  however,  improved:  "  March  4th. 
— A  whole  holiday ;  preached  a  sermon  before  my  Aunt,  on 
Isaiah;  16,  17  verses.  She  gave  me  a  shilling."  On 
March  10  he  had  a  "  rash  bad  hard  slap  "  from  his  usher. 
April  29  : 

The  prayer  I  said  on  the  last  day  of  April :  "  Most  bene- 
volent Lord  of  all  things,  who  governs  Thy  chosen  ser- 
vants with  the  sceptre  of  mercy ;  look  on  me,  O  my  Lord 
an<l  my  God;  dispose  my  heart  every  way  to  what  is 
strictly  just  and  pious  ;  guide  mo  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so 
that  I  may  spend  the  approaching  month  in  equity  and 
piu^ty.    Grant,  O  most  merciful  Father,  that  no  accident 
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nor  casualty  may  happen  to  me  this  new  month,  but  pro* 
tect  and  keep  me,  O  God  of  my  lalvation.    Amen." 

This  is  the  next  entry,  with  a  welcome  little  touch  of 

boyishness  at  the  end  of  it : 

Af(iy  (Mh. — Went  to  the  Pretbyterian  meeting  houM,  but 
I  had  enough  of  it.  Oh  the  beauty  there  is  in  the  reli- 
gion which  is  established  (among  us) ;  so  sweet  a  liturgy 
creates  devotion  in  every  breast.  My  aunt  gave  me  a 
great  htmk  of  cake. 

On  May  15  he  records  an  escape  from  drowning  the 
year  before.  He  had  been  seized  by  cramp,  and  wouhl 
have  sunk  but  for  some  rushes.  "Bob  Trimmer  told  me 
if  I  had  been  drowned  he  would  have  got  me  out.  Said  I, 
'  I  thank  you,  but  it  would  have  done  me  more  goo<l  if 
you  had  got  me  out  while  I  was  alive;  afterwanls  my 
friends  could  have  got  me  out.'  " 

In  September  Aunt  Betsey  had  a  relapse.  The  entry 
for  the  2nd  says : 

Went  to  Aunt  Betsey's.  She  is  quite  out  of  the  way. 
She  is  so  vastly  quarrelsome  ;  in  short,  she  is  so  fractious 
and  captious  and  insolent  that  she  is  unfit  for  human 
society.  Bead  the  Bible;  mamma  one  chapter  and  I 
another ;  and  read  also  the  Pilgrim's  Prof/rett.  Poor 
mamma  is  a  little  out  of  temper. 

On  the  8th  there  is  this  perfect  expression  of  candour : 

Mrs.  Stapleton  came  to  our  house,  whom  I  treated  with 
a  pot  of  my  plum  jam.  If  I  had  known  she  would  have 
taken  it  I  would  not  have  offered  it  to  her. 

On  the  15  th  he  collected  some  of  his  old  prayors  to- 
gether. On  the  16th,  the  last  day  of  the  holidays,  he 
prayed  a  good  while.  And  then  comes  a  surprise: 
"October  8th. — Sat  up  late  about  my  farce,  which  I 
intend  to  sliow  Mr.  Garrick,  master  of  Drury  Lane  Play- 
house. It  is  called  '  Cyorone.'  "  Of  the  fate  of  the  farce 
we  are  not  told,  but  in  December  he  carried  an  entertain- 
ment of  his  own  making,  called  "  The  Shepherds'  Dis- 
pute, or  Bural  Queen,"  told  in  verse,  to  Mr.  Garrick,  and 
was  told  to  call  again  with  it.  Finally  here  are  two 
entries  : 

Nov.  29th. — Lord  Norris  promised  me  to  go  with  him  to 
see  the  lottery  drawn  to-morrow. 

Nov.  30th. — Was  dressed  on  purpose  to  go  with  the  dis- 
honourable Xorris  till  twelve  o'clock,  who  promised  to  be 
at  our  house  by  nine.  Fate  defend  me  from  such  noble- 
men. 

Unfortunately,  the  whole  document  is  not  printed.  Top- 
lady,  although  he  was  not  conspicuous  for  humour,  must 
have  smiled  in  after  life  at  these  early  confessions. 

Toplady,  we  might  add  in  conclusion,  was  editor  of  the 
Gospel  Magazine  in  1775-6,  and  it  was  to  its  pages  that  he 
contributed  "Rock  of  Ages."  His  remains  (recently 
brought  to  light  during  the  excavations  for  the  new 
church  on  the  site  of  Whitetield's  Tabernacle  in  the  Tot- 
tenham-court-road) have  been  re-interred  in  the  founda- 
tions of  that  building,  beneath  the  floor  of  a  lai^e  room, 
to  which  the  name  Toplady  Hall  has  been  given. 


The  Oak  and  the  Willow. 

An  oak  and  a  willow  grew  by  a  stream,  and  they  quarrelled 
as  to  which  was  the  greater  and  more  useful ;  but  no  one 
could  decide. 

A  poet  came  and  praised  the  oak,  but  he  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  willow  ;  a  painter  made  a  picture  of  the 
willow  from  beneath  the  oak.  In  time  both  were  cut 
down.  The  best  of  the  willow  made  a  cradle,  the  best  of 
the  oak  a  coffin. 

And  now  who  will  decide  ? 
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Was  Bacon  a  Poet  ? 

Me.  Sidney  Lee  ■will  not,  we  hope,  rank  iis  as  touched 
with  that  Baconian  craze,  in  the  quite  superfluous  criticism 
of  which  he  spends  so  much  of  his  valuable  time,  if  we  sug- 
gest to  him  some  qualification  of  his  statement  that  Bacon 
was  not  a  poet.  It  is  true  that  the  only  poetry  published 
under  the  philosopher's  name  in  his  lifetime  was  a  small 
volume  of  paraphrases  from  the  Psalms  made  in  his  sick- 
ness. These  are  not  much  :  but  they  have  a  sober  dignity 
of  their  own  :  and  what  more  can  you  say  of  Milton's 
paraphrases  from  the  Psalms,  or  Vaughan's  or  Sidney's, 
and  Sidney's  sister's — excellent  or  tolerable  poets  all  ? 
Bacon  must,  however,  have  written  much  more  poetry 
than  this ;  for  there  are  references  to  him  as  a  poet,  both 
by  his  contemporaries — George  Wither,  for  example — and 
in  his  own  letters.  In  one  place  he  certainly  seems  to 
include  himself  among  "  concealed  poets."  On  this  the 
Baconians  put  their  ovm  interpretation.  Probably  what  it 
does  mean  is,  that  he  wrote  verse  for  the  delectation  of  his 
private  friends,  which  was  given  to  the  world,  if  at  aU, 
only  under  the  veil  of  anonymity.  To  be  a  poet  has  often 
been  thought  slightly  disreputable  for  a  budding  states- 
man. Who  shall  say,  then,  how  often  the  Ignoto  of  the 
Elizabethan  miscellanies  conceals  the  identity  of  the 
author  of  the  Novum  Organum  ?  Fortunately  two  copies 
of  verses  have  come  down  to  us  which  bear,  on  fairly  good 
authority,  Bacon's  signature ;  and  these  we  print,  in  order 
that  readers  of  the  Academy  may  decide  for  themselves  on 
Bacon's  claim  to  be  called  a  poet. 

I. 

The  World's  a  bubble,  and  the  Life  of  Man 

Less  than  a  span : 
In  his  conception  wretched,  from  the  womb, 

So  to  the  tomb  ; 
Curst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest. 

What  life  is  best  ? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To  dandle  fools : 
The  rural  parts  are  turned  into  a  den         ' 

Of  savage  men  : 
And  where's  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free, 
But  may  be  termed  the  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

Bomestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed. 

Or  pains  his  head  : 
Those  that  live  single,  take  it  for  a  curse, 

Or  do  things  worse  : 
Some  would  have  children  :  those  that  have  them,  moan 

Or  wish  them  gone : 
What  is  it  then,  to  have,  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife  ? 

Our  own  affections  stiU  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease : 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil. 

Peril  and  toil : 
Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us ;  when  they  cease, 

We  are  worse  in  peace  ; — 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  bom,  or,  being  bom,  to  die  ? 

II. 

The  man  of  life  upright,  whose  guiltless  heart  is  free 
From  all  dishonest  deeds  and  thoughts  of  vanity ; 
That  man  whose  silent  days  in  harmless  joys  are  spent, 
Whom  hopes  can  not  delude,  nor  fortune  discontent ; 
That  man  needs  neither  tower  nor  armour  for  defence, 
Nor  secret  vaults  to  fly  from  thunder's  violence. 
He  only  can  behold  with  unaffrighted  eyes 
The  horrors  of  the  deep  and  terrors  of  the  skies. 
Thus,  scorning  all  the  care  that  fate  or  fortune  brings. 
He  makes  the  heaven  his  book,  his  wisdom  heavenly  things, 
Good  thoughts  his  only  friends,  his  wealth  a  well-spent  age ; 
The  earth  his  sober  inn, — a  quiet  pilgrimage. 


Our  own  notion  is,  that  this  is  by  no  means  despicable 
poetry.  It  is  not  a  bit  like  Shakespeare's,  of  course ;  but 
it  has  vigour  of  expression  as  well  as  elevation  of  senti- 
ment. •  In  particular,  the  second  piece  has  some  un- 
commonly fine  lines,  and  fairly  ranks  with  the  other 
classical  poems  on  the  same  theme,  with  Wotton's  "  How 
happy  is  he  bom  and  taught,"  Herbert's  "  Constancy," 
Vaughan's  "  Eighteousness,"  and  Wordsworth's  "Happy 
Warrior." 


Things  Seen. 

A  Child  I  Knew. 

He  was  disciplined  in  the  nursery,  petted  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  silently  adored  in  the  school-room.  There  the 
young  governess  taught  the  elder  brothers  (themselves 
barely  in  sight  of  their  teens)  and  there  the  little  four- 
year-old  boy  alighted  for  a  serious  half-hour  every  day. 
He  was  told  Bible-stories  and  played  (under  cunning  guid- 
ance) with  ivory  letters.  He  wore  a  white  sailor-suit,  with 
a  large  square  blue  collar  down  his  back  for  the  curls  to 
rest  on.  Short  white  socks  nestled  against  his  brown  legs. 
His  skin  was  brown,  his  hair  browner,  and  his  eyes 
brownest  of  all.  He  was  too  pretty  to  be  put  on  a  far-off 
chair,  so  he  sat  astride  on  the  governess's  knee  and  smiled 
at  her  closely — and  asked  questions  such  as,  "  Where  does 
God  Hve  ?  " 

"  Up  above  the  sky,"  was  the  conventional  answer, 
"  and  one  day  we  shall  go  there  too." 

"But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  cUmb  up ?  " 

"God  wiU  help  us." 

Then  (really  puzzled  and  practical) :  "  But  how  shall  we 
take  our  boxes  ?  " 

"  We  sha'n't  need  any  boxes." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  for  clothes  ?  " 

The  startling  reply:  "We  shall  need  no  clothes," 
silenced  the  prattling  tongue.  The  child's  eyes  fell.  He 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Modesty. 

He  liked  stories  about  heroes,  and  his  whole  face 
glowed  as  he  heard  of  deeds  of  courage  and  adventure. 
His  heart  leaped  out  towards  a  hero,  and  eagerly  he 
would  ask  :  "Is  he  dead  ?  "  "  Yes,  long,  long  ago," 
the  governess  would  answer  with  mixed  amusement  and 
regret.  The  radiant  face  woidd  darken  and  the  sparkle 
seemed  to  fade  from  the  eyes.  He  had  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  Death. 

That  question  was  asked  more  hesitatingly  as  the  weeks 
went  on.  At  last  he  seemed  to  understand  that  all 
great  and  good  people  were  dead.  He  had  learned 
Acquiescence. 


A  Critic  of  Literature. 

I  WAS  staying  at  Bwlch-fyUin,  a  village  in  a  comer  of 
Wales.  The  landlord  of  the  inn,  though  a  native 
of  the  place,  had  spent  some  years  in  Liverpool,  and 
posed  as  a  man  acquainted  with  the  wider  world.  In 
the  evening  as  we  chatted  he  said  to  me:  "I  should 
judge,  sir,  that  you  had  read  a  good  deal  ;  now, 
what  would  you  think  of  the  writings  of  Parry  ?  "  I 
knew  Parry  as  a  delineator  of  Welsh  rustic  Ufe  and 
character ;  my  questioner  was  watching  me  with  great 
curiosity,  so  I  gave  a  very  guarded  reply,  intimating  that 
I  would  prefer  to  have  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent 
Welshman  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  novelist  in  ques- 
tion. The  landlord's  face  assumed  a  judicial  air,  and  he 
said :  "  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  Parry  places  his 
stories  in  the  Httle  village  of  Llankirrie,  an  insignificant 
hamlet  a  few  miles  from  here,  and  far  less  important. 
Now,  since  Parry  has  written  of  that  one-horse  little  place, 
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visitors  to  this  part  of  Wales  have  l)egun  to  stay  at 
Llankirrie,  instead  of  stopping  here  at  liwlch-fyllin.  Of 
course,  this  makes  a  difference  to  iiiy  trade,  but  you  must 
not  think  that  for  tluit  reason  I  am  Ijiased  against  Parry's 
writings.  Only  I  think  that  if  a  man  is  content  to  write 
a>iout  a  miserable  little  hole  like  Llankirrie,  he  can't  have 
anytliing  to  say  worth  reading." 

Bwlch-fyllin  is  credited  with  503  inhabitants,  Llankirrie 
with  491. 


An  Interlude. 

A  vvu.,  dry,  sunless  afternoon  in  a  northern  suburb. 
From  my  window  I  look  in  an  idle  moment  acroHS  the  way, 
where  behind  a  hoarding  a  number  of  workmen  are 
engaged  with  hod  and  trowel  on  a  new  block  of  flats. 

AU  at  once  the  scene  is  invaded  by  a  brisk  photograi)her 
with  his  apparatus,  wliich  ho  plants,  with  much  circum- 
stance, on  a  favourable  patch  of  ground. 

At  last  he  is  ready,  and  twenty  men  range  themselves  in 
front  of  the  camera.  Strange  transformation  !  They  are 
no  longer  workmen  only,  but  men  individualised — twenty 
different  faces,  some  mobile,  others  rigid,  many  sheepish, 
and  a  few  jaunty.  They  try  attitudes,  copy  each  other, 
are  eager  and  excited.  Every  man  confesses  something  of 
his  history.  They  are  men  with  mothers  and  habitations. 
I  am  conscious  of  their  homes,  their  Sunday  suits  laid 
away,  their  pigeons  and  their  politics.  A  wave  of  sym- 
pathy ripples  over  me  as  I  survey  These,  who  were 
automata,  stand  up  as  human  beings,  vital,  uneasy,  vain, 
and  rather  lovable.  There  is  a  sudden  fixity  in  the 
crowd  !  Then  the  photograplier  is  marching  away  almost 
before  the  men  have  shaken  their  eyelids,  and  soon  twenty 
are  bricklaying  like  one. 


Paris  Letter. 

(From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

SiNUULAK  delusion  of  the  relatives  of  an  illustrious  writer 
that  the  sweepings  of  his  desk  after  death  are  necessarily 
of  value  !  Some  time  ago  M.  Loon  Daudet  wrote  a  really 
interesting  book  about  his  father.  In  that  it  was  to  be 
presumed  the  son  had  reverentially  gathered  all  that 
remained  of  Alphonse  Daudet — all  the  fugitive  notes  and 
comments  on  life  which,  transmitted  by  the  son's  hand  at 
such  moment,  had  for  us  a  pathetic  significance.  Now 
comes  Mme.  Daudet  with  a  singularly  duU  and  worthless 
volume,  Notei  mr  la  Vie  —  the  sweepings,  as  I  have 
called  them,  of  her  husband's  desk.  The  book  has  no 
literary,  human,  or  documentary  raison  (Vctre.  It  cannot 
even  charitably  be  described  as  a  pot-boiler,  as  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  pot  to  boil.  The  vanity  of  such  a  publica- 
tion is  all  the  more  inexplicable  as  Mme.  Daudet  is  a 
lettered  woman,  and  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
what  interests  her  through  devotion  and  bereavement,  and 
what  can  in  decency  claim  public  attention.  This  volume 
does  not  contain  a  single  sentence  worthy  of  Alphonse 
Daudet.  It  is  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine  that 
vivid  and  vital  nature  was  not — dull,  trivial,  and  vapid. 
Read  tliese  notes  on  London,  and  contrast  them  with 
Mme.  Daudet's.  These  tell  us  nothing,  are  effaced  and 
commonplace  ;  even  the  visit  to  Mr.  Meredith,  which 
ouglit  to  have  furnished  such  excellent  copy  to  a  writer 
like  Daudet,  is  a  bit  of  cheap  and  fugitive  reporting.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mme.  Daudet's  Notes  sur  Londres  was  a 
piece  of  delicate  impressionism  of  high  artistic  value. 
And  the  famous  Caravaiie,  of  which  Daudet  prophesied  so 
much !  Ah,  well,  wo  need  not  regret  that  he  died  before 
it  was  completed.  These  opening  pages  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  shorten  our  hours  of  deep  with  longing.  A 
drearier  start  could  not  well  be  conceived.  Think  of  the 
lovely  pages  that  have  been  written  of  Venice,  and  turn  to 


the  feeble  banalities  here  reconle<l !  No,  it  was  not  fair 
to  the  Daudet  we  cherish  to  publish  audi  worthlees  stuff. 
As  for  the  philosopliy  of  tne  Notes'  Well,  the  Petit 
Chose,  down  in  his  dreadful  school,  might  have  drawn 
from  his  raw,  unhappy  youth  precepts  and  proverbs  aa 

Erofound  as  these  trivial  utterances  of  age,  only  be  sure 
e  would  have  uttered  them  with  far  less  pretentiousness, 
and  on  his  infantine  lips  their  freshness  would  have 
charmed  us.  Where,  for  instance,  was  the  necessity  for 
reprinting  this  remark,  which  Daudet  has  never  ceased 
to  weigh  upon  in  every  autobiographical  volume — a  fact 
we  are  as  familiar  with  as  we  are  with  one  of  our  own 
peculiarities : 

What  a  marvellous  machine  for  feeling  I  have  beou — 
above  all,  in  my  childhood  !  At  a  distance  of  so  uauy 
years,  certain  streets  of  Nimes,  through  which  I  have 
scarcely  passed  a  few  times— black,  cool,  narrow,  siuelliug 
of  spices  ;  the  druggist,  Uncle  David's  house  return  to 
nie  in  a  distant  concordance,  ho  vague  of  hour,  of  colour, 
■  if  sky,  of  sound  of  bells,  of  exhalations  of  Hho{)8.  Must 
I  have  been  porous  and  penetrable  ;  impresgiouH,  aeoss- 
tions  to  fill  a  lot  of  books,  and  all  with  the  intensity  of 
dreams. 

This  is  his  mood  when  he  is  subtle  and  cynical : 

What  we  say,  what  we  think,  and  what  we  writ*.  Three 
conditions  of  the  same  plank,  three  a8i>ect8  of  the  same 
fact.  I  say:  "  Madame  is — a  drab.  All  Paris  has  known 
her  favours."  [A  free  translation  of  the  untranslatable  !]. 
I  think:  "Where  is  the  proof  of  my  statement  in  these 
days  of  gossip,  and  universal  and  repercussed  back- 
biting ?  "  Having  to  write  of  this  same  person  in  a  letter 
or  an  article,  I  write :  "  Charming  woman,  kind  and 
intelligent,  the  honestest  creature  of  the  world."  And 
yet  I  say  I  am  not  a  liar  ! 

Villa  Tranquille  is  the  new  novel  of  M.  Andrt'  Theuriet. 
Ever  since  M.  Bourget  congratulated  him  in  public  on 
belonging  to  a  land,  M.  Theuriet  is  rivetted  to  tne  moun- 
tains and  provincial  life.  To  peep  into  Paris,  unless  it  be 
on  his  way  to  a  railway-station,  is  to  destroy  the  charm. 
The  hero  reverses  the  order  of  the  hero  of  Boisfleury,  also 
a  mountain  and  provincial  study.  The  latter  started  in 
Savoy,  and  went  up  to  Touraine.  Here  Robert  for- 
sakes Touraine  and  goes  down  to  Savoy.  For  the  rest  the 
atmosphere  and  life  are  the  same.  Annecy,  boating 
excursions,  mountain  walks,  parties,  young  people,  gossip, 
slander,  tiirtation,  and  unhappy  loves.  The  descriptive 
passages  are  pretty  and  winning,  but  the  psychology  is  of 
a  very  conventional  kind.  A  dreadful,  detestable  mother 
who  ruins  her  son  from  spite ;  a  beautiful,  devoted,  frail 
fair  one  to  whom  the  son  cbng^  ;  a  booby  of  a  hero,  and  aa 
amiable  young  girl.  AVithout  the  landscape  these  woidd 
not  go  far. 

M.  Henri  Rabusson  gives  us  this  week  another  study  of 
a  dreadful  and  detestable  mother  to  match  M.  Theuriet's, 
only  this  one  is  not  content  to  ruin  her  son  from  spite. 
Because  he  is  a  philanthropist,  desires  to  benefit  his  work- 
men, and  to  marry  a  virtuous  young  girl  not  of  his  world, 
but  of  doubtfid  parentage,  the  hard  and  despotic  mother 
has  him  locked  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Where  money 
and  marriage  are  concerned,  I  can  believe  almost  anything 
of  the  French  bourgeoise.  There  are  practically  no  limits 
to  the  steps  she  would  take  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
generosity  for  the  preservation  of  family  fortune,  no 
measures  in  her  eyes  too  harsh  to  prevent  an  injudicious 
love-marriage.  So  Griffes  d«  Chimere  may  possibly  not  be 
an  exaggerate<l  picture  of  an  implacable  bourgeoise,  who 
would  prefer  to  nave  her  sane  son  locked  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  rather  than  free  to  marry  a  girl  without  a  dowry, 
and  give  his  workmen  an  interest  beyond  mere  wage  in  his 
factories. 

Man  Regiment  Jitisie,  by  Art  Roe,  is  an  elevated  study 
of  military  matters ;  refreishing,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
are  these  pages  of  dignified  inspiration  and  delicate 
reverie.  H.  L. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Mk8.  Brydges  Willyams,  who  has  given  £5,000  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital  Fund,  is,  despite  her  Welsh 
name,  a  dweUer  in  Cornwall  and  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
community.  She  is,  in  fact,  a  sister  of  Sir  Edward 
Lawson.  But  her  name  has  yet  another  association,  the 
most  interesting  of  aU.  A  bearer  of  her  name — the  Mrs. 
Brydges  WiUyams  of  fifty  years  ago— made  Disraeli  very 
happy  by  opening  a  correspondence  with  him,  and 
announcing  that,  in  admiration  for  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments as  a  member,  by  descent  of  the  Jewish  race,  she 
intended  to  leave  him  such  of  her  fortune  as  was  under 
her  own  control.  It  was  a  considerable  sum,  though  not 
(^uite  so  large  as  public  rumour  said ;  and  it  came  at  a 
most  opportune  time  to  the  politician,  who  never  used 
politics  to  enrich  himself.  Lord  Beaconsfield  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams  while  she  lived  a  series  of  delight- 
ful letters  of  political  and  social  gossip,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  some  day  published ;  and  when  she  died  she 
was  buried,  by  her  own  request,  in  the  vault  at  Hughen- 
den  which  was  later  to  receive  aU  that  was  mortal  of  her 
political  hero  and  of  Lady  Beaconsfield. 


Apkopos  of  the  Turner  pictures  at  the  Guildhall,  the  old 
tale  of  Turner's  having  assured  Mr.  Euskin  that  he  read 
meanings  into  his  pictures  has  been  again  revived.  News- 
papers, as  we  know,  have  made  a  good  deal  of  talking  by 
reading  meanings  into  the  speeches  of  politicians — against 
the  advice  of  Lord  Eosebery — and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  spectator  from  importing  as  many  interpretations 
as  he  likes  into  a  landscape,  whether  in  nature  or  on  a 
canvas.  But  that  Mr.  Euskin,  knowing  Turner  as  he  did, 
should  have  attributed  to  him  this,  that,  and  the  other 
intention  is  less  than  credible,  only  to  be  repudiated  by 
the  painter,  is  incredible.  The  people  who  tell  the  story 
show  precisely  that  want  of  wit  which  they  attributed 
to  Mr.  Euskin ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  supposed 
conversation  between  painter  and  critic  is  purely  legendary. 
The  storj'  has  been  publicly  repudiated  by  Mr.  Euskin  in 
a  footnote,  and  he  has  applied  to  it  a  word  rarely  found 
in  his  vocabulary — "  vulgar." 


AiTER  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  health  of 
Leo  XIII.  by  newspaper  correspondents  who  went  out  to 
Eome  to  report  his  death  and  did  not  like  to  own  their 
personal  defeat  to  the  ultimate  extent,  some  interest 
attaches  to  a  candid  and  close  observer's  disinterested 
opinion.  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  has  long  known  the 
Pope,  and  who  has  had  several  long  audiences  during  his 
present  stay  in  Eome,  states  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend 
in  London  that  he  has  been  astonished  at  the  Pope's 
vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  that  he  has  taken,  to 
all  appearances,  a  new  and  good  lease  of  life.  The 
Cardinal  himself  has  been  reading  lately  in  the  papers  that 
he  is  to  be  the  "favourite"  at  the  next  conclave,  and, 
therefore,  the  next  Pope.  "  What  nonsense  the  newspapers 
do  sometimes  print "  is  the  Cardinal's  only  comment  on 
the  much-telegraphed  report. 


An  invitation  went  forth  last  week  to  the  students  of  the 
Schools  of  Art  in  London.  It  was  a  little  poster,  and  it 
was  youthfully  and  frankly  headed  "  Desecration  of  St. 
Paul's."  Unity  of  opinion  seems  as  far  off  about  even 
a  headline  as  it  is  about  the  decoration  of  the  dome,  and 
Sir  WiUiam  Eichmond  may  get  all  the  comfort  he  can 
from  the  objection  at  once  urged  by  one  dilettante  student 
who  shied  at  the  word  "  desecration "  as  too  bold  for 
presentation  to  a  Dean.  "  I  will  not  sign  that,  no  gentle- 
man could,"  he  ventured.  "We  shall  ask  only  artists," 
came  the  stifling  retort.  So  the  first  blood  was  drawn  in 
the  home  camp  before  the  battle  against  the  Dean  began. 


Thus  has  it  been  from  the  preface.  So  it  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter — tiU  the  end,  in  this  matter,  let  us 
hope,  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  poster  that  began 
with ."  desecration  "  went  on  to  arraign  in  round  terms 
the  vulgarity  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Sir  William  Eich- 
mond's  so-called  "decorations,"  and  ended  with  an  invi- 
tation to  the  various  art  schools  of  London  to  send 
representatives  to  a  small  preliminary  meeting  to  be  held 
last  Saturday  afternoon  at  20,  Fitzroy-square,  W.,  the 
rooms  of  a  student  at  the  neighbouring  Slade  School, 
Mr.  A.  Eothenstein.  The  invitation  was  sufficiently 
heeded,  despite  the  cricket  grounds  of  a  sunny  Saturday 
afternoon. 


There  were  speeches,  and  very  good  speeches  too  ;  and 
an  executive  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
protest  to  the  Dean.  This  it  has  done,  and  the  first  draft, 
which  is  marked  "  under  revision,"  runs  as  follows  : 

Very  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — We,  the  undersif>:ned 
art  students  of  London,  beg  leave  to  approach  you  on  » 
matter  which  deeply  concerns  all  its  citizens,  and  par- 
ticularly concerns  us  who  have  the  beauty  of  Wren's 
masterpiece  as  a  continual  inspiration  iu  our  work  and  life. 

Let  us  submit  that  our  youth,  far  from  disentitling  us 
to  an  opinion,  gives  us  a  special  claim  to  be  heard.  It 
will  be  ours  to  live  longest  under  the  tyranny  of  dis- 
figurements which  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
"  decoration  "  of  St.  Paul's  unhappily  seek  to  impose  on 
posterity. 

Such  decorations  as  these,  out  of  harmony  as  they  are 
with  the  building,  must  disturb  that  spirit  of  devotion 
Wren  sought  to  inspire. 

Most  emphatically  we  would  protest  against  the  act  of 
desecration  which,  perverting  the  original  structural  lines 
to  a  new  decorative  motive,  violates  the  unity  of  the  fabric 
and  insults  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  architect  whose 
monument  it  is. 

Nothing  less  than  a  complete  removal  of  the  whole  of 
the  lately  added  decorations  can  restore  to  the  Cathedral 
its  original  beauty.  And  it  is  for  nothing  less  than  this 
complete  removal  that  we  petition  you,  having  the  honour 
to  subscribe  ourselves,  Very  lieverend  Sir,  your  Petitioners. 

If  this  protest,  which  has  already  had  the  approval  of 
many  men  of  letters,  is  approved  by  the  art  students  of  all 
the  Schools,  it  will  be  signed  and  then  carried  by  the 
petitioners  in  procession  for  delivery  at  the  door  of  the 
Deanery. 


The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

When  o'er  the  land  rebellion  rolls — 

The  land  of  love  that  owns  our  sway — 
When  tumult  canopies  our  souls. 
Like  vapour  that  conceals  the  day. 
My  strength  is  this— to  you  and  me 
Will  come  a  Year  of  Jubilee. 

Then  shall  our  thoughts  be  freed  from  sin, 

And  all  our  felon  fancies  shriven  ; 
The  harvest  shall  be  gathered  in. 
The  folk  be  fed,  the  foe  forgiven, 
When  full  of  grace  to  you  and  me 
Eetums  our  Year  of  Jubilee. 

For  so  to  all  true  wedded  sprites 

A  fairer  pleasure  comes  of  pain. 
Because  their  love  renews  deHghts 

And  turns  their  harm  to  health  again  : 
Our  strength  is  theirs — for  you  and  me 
Comes  back  a  Year  of  Jubilee. 

And  so  we  must  reject  the  lore 

Of  rogues  who  would  revile  the  power 
Of  love  that  makes  us  more  and  more 
The  heirs  of  things  beyond  the  hour, 
Where  still  is  stored  for  you  and  me 
Another  Year  of  .Jubilee. 

F.  B.  MoNEY-CoL'rrs. 
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For  a  Village  Library. 

TirE  librarians  of  Now  York  State  have  been  asked  to 
fumisli  lists  of  the  lifty  books  of  1898  wliich  they  deem  to 
be  most  suitable  to  be  added  to  a  village  library.  The 
selections  were  based  upon  a  list  of  500  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Library,  and  an  examination  of  these  has 
resulted  in  a  final  "  best  fifty,"  which  we  give,  together 
witli  the  number  of  votes  accorded  to  each  book. 


VOTES. 

Kipling.     The  Day's  Work 11  (i 

Bryce.     William  E wart  Gladstone. .  ..     91 

Smith.     Caleb  West,  Master  Diver  . .     91 

Worcoster.     Philippine  Islands  and  their  People    88 

Parker.     Battle  of  the  Strong         87 

Wiggin.     Penelope's  Progress  . .     86 

Wyckoff.     The  Workers :  the  West  . .     86 

Page.     Rod  Rock 83 

Mitchell.     Adventures  of  Francois . .  . .     75 

Rostand.     Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ;  from  the  French 

by  G.  Thomas  and  M.  F.  Guillemard 
Crawford.     Ave  Roma  Immortalis . . 
Hope.     Rupert  of  Heutzau . . 
Ward.     Helbeck  of  Bannisdale 
Lodge.     Story  of  the  Hovolution    . . 
Peary.     Northward  over  the  Great  Ice 
Steevens.     With  Kitchener  to  Khartum    .  . 
Davis.     Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns 
Kidd.     Control  of  the  Tropics 

Deland.     Old  Chester  Tales 

Westcott.     David  Harum 

Wright.     Four-footed  Americans  and  their  Kin 

Lee.     Life  of  William  Shakespeare 

Parloa.     Home  Economics   .  . 

Bismarck-Schiinhausen.     Bismarck  the  Man  and 

the  Statesman 
Earle.     Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days 
Shaler.     Outlines  of  the  Earth's  History  . . 
Hewlett.     Forest  Lovers 
Spears.     Our  Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain 
Thompson.     Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 
Castle  Inn 
What    Shall    Our    Boys    Do 


11. 


U. 
\'). 
IG. 
17. 
1«. 
19. 
20. 

22. 
2;!. 
21. 


:;(». 


;i2. 


for 


Anglo-Saxon  Superiority;    To  What 


10 
73 
73 
73 
70 
67 
66 
63 
58 
57 
49 
49 
48 
47 

46 
45 
46 
44 
44 
44 
43 

43 

42 
42 

42 

41 
41 
41 
40 
39 
39 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
37 
37 
37 
36 
36 
36 
36 

Such  are  the  flowers  of  yesteryear  in  the  order  they  are 
loved.  Just  now  the  following  new  books  are,  according 
to  the  American  Bookman,  in  the  highest  favour  in  the 
States  : 

Davii  Ilarum.     E.  N.  Westcott. 

A  Dity's  Wiirk.     R.  Kiplinf?. 

Ayhiiin.     T.  Watts-Dunton. 

When  Knu/hthiMid  was  in  Flower.     E.  Caskoden. 

Itfd  lli<ik.     T.  N.  Page. 

Mr.  Ih^olrii  in  I'etire  and  War.     F.  B.  Dunne. 


38. 
39. 


46. 


49, 


Weyman. 
Win  gate. 

Living? 
Demolins. 

it  is  Due 
Henty.     Under  Wellington's  Command 
Higginson.     Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  of 

the  Atlantic 
Griffis.    Pilgrims  in  their  Three  Homes — England 

Holland,  and  America 
Higginson.     CheerftU  Yesterdays     . 
Zangwill.     Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto 
Dana.     Recollections  of  the  Civil  War 
Emery.     How  to  Enjoy  Pictures    . . 
Hulme.     Flags  of  the  World 
Bailey.     Garden  Making 
Brooks.     True  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hedin.     Through  Asia 
Henderson.     What  is  Good  Music  ? 
Landor.     In  thu  Forbidden  Land  .  . 
Colquhoun.     China  in  Transformation 
Grinnell  and  Roosevelt.     Trail  and  Camp  Fire 
Merriman.     Roden's  Corner 
Hill.     Cuba  and  Porto  Rico . . 
Hutton.     Boy  I  Knew  and  Four  Dogs 
Mabie.     Essays  on  Work  and  Culture 
Stevens.     Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines    . . 


Correspondence. 

Anthologies. 

Silt, — In  a  recent  issue  you  named  several  excellent 
anthologies  of  British  poetry.  You  may  care  to  bo 
reminded  of  the  two  collections  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  J.  Linton,  the  great  engraver,  and  husband  of  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton:  (1)  English  Vene,  in  five  volumes,  edited  by 
Linton  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard ;  2)  Golden  Applti  of 
Iletperiu,  privately  printed  by  Linton  himself  at  his 
Appledore  Press,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  T>inton  as  poet 
and  critic  has  been  too  much  overlooke<l.—  1  am,  &c., 

KiNSTON  Pakkes. 

The  Library,  Nicholson  Institute,  Leek  :  May  4,  1899. 

"Dulce  Cor." 

Sir, — The  Scots  Pictorial  is  rather  late  in  its  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  "Ford  Beroton"  is  S.  E.  Crockett.  In 
1894  Mr.  Crockett  said  to  a  New  Age  interviewer:  "In 
1885  I  publi8he<l  Dulce  Cor  under  the  name  of  Ford 
Bereton.  Only  500  copies  were  issued,  and  I  see  foolish 
people  are  offering  a  considerable  sum  for  a  copy.  It  is  a 
young  man's  work.  I  was  just  twenty-five  then."  I  may 
add  that  the  etching  in  the  volume  is  one  of  Mrs.  Crockett 
by  MacGeorge,  who  did  the  sketches  in  the  Stielcil  volume. 
Mrs.  Crockett  is  the  daughter  of  George  Milner,  author  of 
Studies  on  the  Coast  of  Arran. — I  am,  &c., 

T.  8.  Knowi,son. 

Wilmslow,  Manchester  :   May  6,  1899. 

[Another  correspondent,  writing  to  the  same  effect, 
quotes  Mr.  Crockett's  own  account  of  the  book,  as  printe<l 
in  the  Idler  for  July,  1895  :  "  Altogether  we  were  abroad 
for  a  year,  and  during  that  year  I  wrote  many  verses. 
Perhaps  one-third  of  my  book  of  poems,  Dulce  Cor,  was 
written  during  that  year.  The  Ford  Bereton  poem  was 
written  at  the  foot  of  the  Matterhom."J 


Some  Odd  Coincidences. 

Our  Literary  Competitions. 

RESULT  OF  Xo.  31. 

Last  week  we  quoted  a  coincidenoe  narrated  by  the  late  Lord  De 
Tabley  iu  a  letter  to  Sir  Monnstuart  Grant  DafT,  and  we  asked  oar 
readora  for  similar  occurrences  from  thtir  own  experience,  true  and 
compactly  related.  A  very  intereating  batch  of  cdd  cODJunctions 
has  resulted.  The  most  curions  is  that  oontribated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Constable,  bat  its  leoirth  is  so  considerable  that  it  can  hardly  be 
held  to  conform  to  tiie  condition  as  to  snocinctnesa.  We  have 
decided  to  divide  the  prize.  One  half  belongs  to  Mrs.  Locker,  11, 
West  Hill,  Highgate,  for  this  amusing  and  artistically  satisfactory 
record  of  fact : 

In  October,  1892,  my  husband  and  I  went  to  Bnuaela.  On  onr 
first  day  there  we  noticed  that  most  of  the  tramcars  carried  a 
large  advertisement  of  Kemmcrich's  beef -juice  (I  forget  the 
French  for  beef-juice).  Approaching  one  of  the  principal 
squares  we  came  upon  an  important-looking  equestrian  statue. 
"  Whose  statue  is  that  /"  I  arked.  To  which  my  husband,  hy 
way  of  a  joke,  replied  :  "  Oh,  that's  Kemmerich,  the  beef-juice 
man."  When  we  came  close  enough  to  read  the  inscription  we 
found  it  was  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 

The  other  half  belongs  to  the  sender  of  the  following  coincidenoe 

(will  he  please  repeat  his  name  and  address  ?)  : 

Many  years  ago,  while  paying  a  visit  in  Glasgow,  I  went  to 
a  ball  there.  On  leaving  the  ball-room  I  took  from  the 
attendant  in  the  cloak-room  a  silk  hat  which  next  morning  I 
discovered  was  not  my  own,  Glasgow  has,  I  have  no  doubt, 
at  least  a  hundred  hat  shops.  Without  selecting  any  one  in 
particular  I  rntrred  one,  by  chance  as  it  were.  While  in 
process  of  having  myself  fitted  with  a  new  hat,  a  gentleman 
came  in,  and  addressing  one  of  the  salesmen,  he  said  :  "  I  took 
the  wroDg  hat  from  a  ball-room  last  night,  and  I  most  have  a 
new  one."  I  crossed  the  shop  to  him,  saying  "  Excuse  me.  Is 
this  your  hat .'  "  "  Of  couree  it  is,"  said  he.  "  Is  this  yonrs, 
pray  '  "  It  was,  and  thereupon  we  exchanged  hats  and  civili- 
ties, said  "  Good  morning  "  to  the  two  open-mouthed  and 
disappointed  salesmen,  and  departed. 
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This  is  Mr.  Constable's  remarkable  experience  : 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  with  the  super- 
scription :  "  Mr.  Thomas  Constable,  Post  Office,  Uokfield."  I,  not 
unnaturally,  opened  it — as  I  had  never  heard  of  any  namesake 
within  my  postal  district — and  found  that  it  contained  a  cheque  for 
between  £300  and  £400,  payable  to  Thomas  Constable  by  Messrs. 
Layard  Bros.  There  was  no  date  or  address  at  the  head  of  the 
letter,  but  the  envelope  bore  a  New  York  post-mark.  The  letter,  in 
substance,  ran  as  follows  :  "  Dear  Tom, — As  my  boat  may  go  to  the 
bottom,  I'll  send  this  by  the  Europa  for  fear  of  accidents.  It's  all 
I'm  worth,  and  it  will  be  something  for  you  all  if  I  don't  claim  it. — 
Your  affectionate  brother,  .T.  (or  T.)  Constable."  The  letter  was  written 
hastily  in  pencil  in  an  unformed  hand  that  I  thought  must  probably 
be  the  hurried  writing  of  my  youngest  brother  James,  who  had 
been  mining  at  Kingston,  U.S.A.,  for  some  years.  I  was  surprised 
at  his  method  of  communicating  his  little  (unsuspected)  fortune  to 
me,  nor  did  I  know  he  was  leaving  Kingston ;  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  take  the  cheque  personally  to  the  bankers  in  London.  I 
showed  them  the  letter,  but  they  could  throw  no  light  on  it. 
They  offered,  however,  to  cash  the  cheque  for  me.  I  declined  this 
offer,  and  took  the  cheque  and  letter  to  Uckfield,  where  the  banker 
used  also  to  be  the  postmaster.  He  seized  upon  both  letter  and 
cheque,  saying  that  the  owner  of  both  had  jusc  been  there  in  an 
awful  state  at  not  finding  them.  The  next  day  I  had  a  call  from  my 
namesake  to  thank  me  for  my  honesty,  and  to  heap  more  surprises 
on  me.  He  had  been  working  for  some  time  on  a  neighbouring 
claim  to  my  two  brothers  at  Kingston,  knew  them  both  intimately, 
and  gave  me  their  latest  news.  He  was  born  in  my  parish,  and 
had  sent  the  letter,  which  he  had  facetiously  written  to  himself,  to 
Uckfield  as  being  well  known  to  him  in  his  childhood  and  youth. 
He  had  imagined  that  as  he  put  "  post  office  "  on  his  letter  it  would 
await  his  return.  [T.  C,  Buxted.J 

There  follow  as  many  other  records  as  we  can  find  room  for  ; 

On  July  24,  1890,  one  of  my  Qiieer  Stories,  "John  Spragthorpe, 
the  Ranching  Agent,"  was  published  in  Truth.  It  was  suggested 
by  a  telegram  of  two  or  three  lines  in  the  Standanl,  announcing 
that  one  of  two  young  English  farm-pupils  had  been  found  dead  in 
America  imder  circumstances  which  pointed  to  foul  play.  The 
details  of  the  affair  did  not  come  out  till  the  trial,  some  months 
after  my  story  had  appeared,  when,  curiously  enough,  the  facts 
were  found  to  coincide  so  nearly  with  the  fiction  that  Truth  was 
actually  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  crime,  "  which,"  to 
quote  from  a  letter  of  remonstrance  written  to  the  editor,  "  was 
clearly  put  into  the  head  of  the  murderer  by  reading  the  story  "  ! 
Coincidence  No.  1. 

In  18!t8  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  I  had  lately  made  called  at 
my  house,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  said  :  "  I  have  been 
reading  your  Golf- Madness,  and  other  Queer  Stories,  and,  of  course, 
in  '  John  Spragthorpe,  the  Ranching  Agent,'  recognise  the  tragedy 
with  which  my  son  was  so  nearly  connected."  I  expressed  surprise, 
and  she  then  told  me  that  the  fellow-pupil  of  the  murdered  man 
who  had  barely  escaped  the  same  fate,  and  who,  as  chief  witness  at 
the  trial,  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  murderer 
to  justice,  was  Iter  son  !     Coincidence  No.  2. 

'The  day  on  which  this  conversation  took  place  proved  to  be  the 
very  day  (July  24)  on  which,  eight  years  before,  the  story  had 
appeared  in  Truth  I     Coincidence  No.  :!. 

[G.  S.  Layatd.,  Malvern.  J 

Ohaptkk  I. 

In  East  Bengal  I  knew  (and  liked)  a  Bengali  whose  face  was  as 
rectangular  as  this  page.  He  was  "  Special  Sub- Registrar  of 
Islamabad." 

Chapter  II. 

On  a  crowded  steamer  in  West  Bengal  I  was  approached  by  a 
smiling  Bengali  whose  chin  was  abnormally  square,  and,  vaguely 
reminiscent,  I  asked  :  "  And  of  what  district  are  you,  sir,  the  Special 
Sub-Registrar  ? " 

Chapter  III. 

The  surprised  and  surprising  reply  was  :  "  Your  honour  I  am 
Special  Sub-Registrar  of  Navadwip." 

Yet  Special  Sub-Registrars  are  not  selected  because  their  chins 
are  square.  [J.  D.  A.,  Ealing.] 

Two  friends,  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.,  had  lost  sight  of  one  another 
for  some  years,  and  Mrs.  A.  had  tried  in  vain  to  discover  Mrs.  B.'s 
whereabouts.  A  mail-steamer  was  wrecked,  but  the  mails  were 
ultimately  recovered,  and  after  some  delay  Mrs.  A.  received  a  letter 
•which  had  been  contained  in  a  submerged  mailbag.  The  envelope 
had  evidei.tly  adhered  closely,  when  wet,  to  another  letter,  and  its 
tilank  tide  bore  a  more  or  less  clear  impression  of  reversed  writing. 
This  writing,  when  held  up  to  a  looking-glass,  proved  to  be  the 
name  a'  d  address  of  Mrs.  B.,  with  whom,  by  this  means,  communi- 
cations were  successfully  re-established.  [I.  F.  R.,  Hertford.] 

Many  years  ago,  when  a  lad,  I  drove  to  catch  the  Irish  mail 

express    at    Rugby,  intending    to    cross    to    Ireland.      My  horse 

ibbed "  when  near  the  station,  and  I  had  the  mortification  of 


seeing  the  train  go  on  without  me,  and  I  consequently  missed  the 
corresponding  boat.  I  went  on  by  a  later  one,  and  conversed  with  a 
gentleman  on  board  for  some  time  when  nearing  Irish  coast.  He 
asked  where  I  was  going  to.  I  said  :  "  Bray,  in  Wicklow."  He 
said  :  "  So  am  I,  to  see  my  mother."  I  asked  name.  He  told  me. 
I  said  :  "  Then  I  am  your  brother  !  "  Tableau.  He  had  been 
abroad  many  years  with  his  regiment,  and  had  forgotten  his  school- 
boy brother,  who,  of  course,  had  also  lost  all  remembrance  of  his 
elder  brother.  [G.  E.  B.,  Ascot.] 

Replies  received  also  from  L.  E,,  Budleigh  Salterton  ;  S.  R.  M., 
Glendevon ;  A.  B.  M..  Eistbourne ;  W.  C,  London ;  E.  S.  B.  (no 
name  enclosed),  Woodford  ;  G.  R ,  Aberdeen  ;  G.  E.  M.,  London  ; 
A.  E.  C,  Brighton  :  S.  E.  6.,  Bridlington  Quay ;  H.  C.  W.,  London  ; 
G.  N.,  Bristol  ;  \V.  C.  F.  A.,  Sheffield. 


Competition  No.  32. 

We  ask  this  week  for  an  original  li^t  of  twelve  chapter  headings  to 
an  imaginary  sensational  novel.  They  must  be  explicit  enough  to 
be  alluring,  yet  not  explicit  enough  to  forestal  the  pleasure  of 
surprise  ;  and  they  must  carry  the  story  forward  to  the  end.  To 
the  compiler  of  the  best  list  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  will  be  sent. 

RULBS. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane.  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  May  Ifi.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  last  column  of  p.  "il4  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  May   ii. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Davidson  (W.  L.),  Christmn  Ethics (Black)    1/6 

Ste?eii8  (G.  B.),  The  Theoloev  o£  the  New  Testament (T.  &  T.  Clarki  12/0 

The  Book  of  Psalms  :  C<»ntaining  the  Prayer-Book  Version,  the  Anthorised 
Veiwon,  and  toe  Bevise<l  Verijion  in  Parallel  Columna 

(Cambridge  University  Press)    2;fi 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Terry  (G.  P.  W.),  Greater  Westminster  ("  London  Argns  "  OtBce)     1/0 

Morison  (W.),  Andrew  Melville (Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Fen-ier)     1/fi 

Itrownlie  (Rev.  J.), The  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers  uf  the  Church  Hymnary 

(Frowde) 

Dodce  (W.  P.),  Piers  Gaveston (Unwin)  12/0 

Thomas  (P:.1,  Human  Life  Under  the  Cffisars   (Unwin)    7/0 

Viallati  (A.),  .Toseph  Chamherlain  (Felix  Alcan) 

Leach  (A.  F.),  A  History  of  Wind  ester  College    (Duckworth  &  Co.)    P/O 

Thompson  (Rev.  H.  L.),  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D (Murrayl  16/0 

Lyall  (Sir  A.  (',),  Asiatic  Studies.    Secon<l  Series (Murray)    0/0 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

The  Solitary  Summtr.    By  the  Author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her  German 

Garden (Macmillan)  6,0 

Shorter  (Mrs.  C),  Ballaxis  and  Poems    (Bowden)  3/6 

Smith  (H.),  Interludes.    Third  Series  (Macmillan)  6/0 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Britten  (J.),  Protestant  Fiction.    Second  edition.  (Catholic  Truth  Society)  1/0 
Fancit  (H.),  On  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Female  Characters.    Sixth  edition 

(Blackwood)  7/8 

Horder  (W.  G.),  The  Hymn  Lover.    Second  edition  revised (('urweni 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    Evorsley  edition.    Vol.  V (Macmillan)  6,0 

Lyall  (Sir  A.  ('.),  A.siatic  Studies.    First  Series (Murray)  9/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

De  Azurara  (G.  E.  de>,  The  Chronicle  of  the  Discovery  of  the  (Conquest  of 
Guinea.  Now  first  done  into  English  by  C.  Raymond  Beazley  and 
Edgar  Prestage.    Vol.  II (Hakluvt  Society) 

A  Guide  to  Loudon (Ward,  Lock!    1/0 

CasseU'.s  Guide  to  London (Cassell)    1/0 

To  Uountaiu,  Castle,  and  Crag  hy  an  Ocean  Route 

(Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation  Co.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tourists*  Vade  Mecum  of  Spanish  Colloquial  Conversation  (Pitman 

Hurdy  (U.  ('.),  The  Adventures  of  Caradoc  Ap  Alan 

(Suiter  &  Rowlands,  Welshpool)    1/0 
Hall  (L.),  Man,  the  Microcosm.    Part  I.  The  Nature  of  Man 

(Williams  &  Norgate)     2/8 

Irvine  (D.),  "  Parsifal "  and  Wagner's  Christianity  (Gravel  &  I'o.)  net    fi/0 

Milman  (H.),  My  Koses  and  How  1  Grew  Them (Lane)  net    I/I 

Golf (Ward,  L..ck)    0/1 

Spun- (H.  A.),  A  Cockney  in  Arcadia  (Allen)    3  6 

Jllastrafed  Cataloffue  of  the  Paris  Salnn   (Chattoj    3/0 

The  Geiiealor/ical  Magazine.    Vol.  II.  :  May,  1898— April,  1899 (Stock) 

%*  N«w''Nmeh  are  acknowledged  ehewhere. 
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HARPER    AND    BROTHERS' 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

READY,   MONBAY,  MAY  \i. 

LORD    CHARLES    BERESFORD'S    CHINA 

THE    BREAK-UP    OP    CHINA 

An  Account  of  the   Present   Situation    and  Future    Prospects;   togrether  with  a  Description   of  Lord   CHABLES 
BERESFORD'S  Journey  through  Japan  and  America.    With  Haps,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 


THE    JAOKSOM-HARMSWORTH    EXPEDITION. 

A    THOUSAND    DAYS    IN    THE    ARCTIC 

By  FRI;D1:RICK  G.  JACKSON,  Author  of  "The  Great  Frozan  Land,"  kc.  lUuetrated.  2  voIp.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extr»,  gilt 
tops,  324.  [May  ISth. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    THE 

KING    OF    ROUMANIA 

Diary  Notes  and  Letters.     Edited  from  the  Otiginal,  with  an  Introdnotion  by  SIDNEY  WHITMAN.     With  Frontispiecr 

Portraic.     Uemy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10?.  6d.  [Shortly. 

JAPAN    IN    TRANSITION 

By  STAFFORD  BANSOME,  M«mber  of  the  Institation  of  Civil  Engineers,  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Engineer,  recently  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Moruinj  Po»t  in  the  Far  East,  Author  of  "  Modern  Labour,"  &o.  With  Illustrations  and  Mape,  Demy  8vr, 
cloth  extra,  169.  [Shortly. 

This  book,  which  is  a  companion  yolume  to  ''  China  in  Transformation,"  deals  with  the  advance  of  Japan  since  the  recent  war  with 
China,  and  is  written  by  one  who  thoroughly  knows  his  subject,  and  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  spending  several  years  in  Japan. 

THE    MARTYRDOM    OF   AN    EMPRESS 

With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  jfilt  top,  cloth  ornamental,  7s.  6d.  [-""y  12tA. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria,  written  by  a  lady  of  her  Court — an  intimate  personal  friend,  and  one  of 
1  he  very  few  to  whom  this  remarkable  woman  ever  really  opened  her  heart. 

THROUGH    CHINA    WITH    A    CAMERA 

By  JOHN  THO.M  -OX.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d.  [.Vnij  18'*. 

Tbe  First  Edition  of  Ibis  book  having  bern  exhausted,  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  have  decided  to  issue  a  New  and  Bevie«d  Edition 
at  a  cheaper  price. 

ENCHANTED    INDIA 

By  Prince  KABAGEOllGEVITCH.    With  P.-rtrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  [Shortly. 

NEW   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS  interesting  new  book  on  child  life. 

H.  G.  WELLS.  A   STUDY    of   a    CHILD.     By  Louise  E. 

WHEN    the    SLEEPER    WAKES        By   the  HOGAN.     with  a  coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  lUus- 

mv,    MUU.U.I.  .UJ.V     •lA.i.u.uM.  J  trations.    Crown  svo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

L        %^1  T.F''^  '^'""'  '^'^-"■'e'"  '  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  .,  j^  j,  „  cbarminRtv  fre.h  nnd  n»tur.l  picture  of  that  subject  which  never 

Sc.      With  Illustrations.  [iljy  ISi/t.  fails  to  draw  anil  kinulc  all  eyes-a  Utile  child.    Miss  Hogan's  book  can  bo 

cordially  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  children.*'— 5ner^f?^*^. 

W.  D   HOWELLS. 

^^•'stf  l^^I;    "^'  "■"  ^'""°'-  °',:J^      the  EOmInTIC  "mSTORY  of  ROBIN 

HOOD.    By  Barry  pain,    with  many  Fine  lUastraUons 
ARTHUR  PATERSON.  by  A.  Iforestier.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

CROMWELL'S      OWN.         By    the    Author    of  "The  book  is «  notable  one  ..f  the  8easoo."-.lM,.ur,.»,. 

"  The  Gospel  Writ  in  Steel,"  "  Father  and  Son,"  &o.  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF"  SPANISH  JOHi?'""-  PRIMARY      CONVICTIONS.        By    Dr. 

THE  SPAN  0'  LIFE.     By  William  McLen-  t^ll"-^^!^' tl^^!tl,'!  ^''^^''-  «--^.-^^- 

NAN  and  J.  M.  M<  ILWRAITH.    Illustrated.       [lUady.  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE." 

ESPIRITU    SANTO.      By  Henmetta   D.     A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL  and  AFTER- 

SKINNER.  ,  MATH.       By    JAMES     LANE     ALLEN.       Illustrated    by 

" The  tone  is  extremely  charming  and  well  bred."— &ro<»«oM.  All>eiC  K.  Sterner.     Cloth,  3s.  6i.  [Xeio  Etlitio». 

HARPEll  and   BROTHERS,  Publishers,  London  and  New  York. 
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CATALOGUES. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IHFOKTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
14,  H«nil«tta  gtiMl.  CoT«nt  Oarden,  JO,  South  Frederioi  St., 
Edinbutjh,  »nd  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


OATALOOCES  po«t  firee  on  application. 

FOREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 
promptly  supplied  on  moderate  tenni. 
CATAIiOOUES  on  appUoation. 


DI7U.Tr    *    CO.,   *l,    BOHO    BQDAEB. 


ntPORTAMT.-PRINTINO  AND  PTTBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING.  SELL  i  RAILTON,  limited,  high^laM 
Printem  and  Publishers,  12,  Oounh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.O.,  havoBpeciallr-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines 


, ,  haveBpecialiy-Duut  Rotary  auuotum  nBLi,i«,.i^."«o 

for  printing  illnatrated  or  other  Publications  and  speciaW-buUt 
MaSiinea  for  faat  folding  and  covering  °    "   "'    "'  "■>— ~ 


^ _     ,  16,  24.  or  32-page 

Joumala  at  one  operation. 
AdTlce  and  agaistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  OfBceB  free.  Adver- 
tising and  PuDlishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London.^" 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  in  ENGLISH 
STYLE  .It  less  than  EuKlish  Prices.  American  Copy- 
rights secured  for  Englisli  Authors.  Electrotypes  or  Sheets 
nromptlv  forwarrle.I.-CAMBKIDfiE  I'RESS.  ry2.  Reade Street. 
New  York;  Publishers  of  the  "Cambridge  Slonthly  Encyclo- 
paidia"  of  History,  Religou.  Biog'aphy,  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
literature;  and  other  Standard  Works,  /n  prejf;  ANEW 
CHRONOLOGY." 

MSS.— Short  Stories,  Articles,  Ac,  Wanted. 
Extensive  knowledge  of  journalistic  world  ensures 
every  advautiige  to  Clients  in  disposal  of  their  M8^.  Com- 
missiou— Address  Manuscript  Bureau.  11,  Midland  Terrace, 
Priziiigbali.  Bradford. 

AUTHORS'  AGENT.— Mr.  J.  EVELEIGH 
NASH  RECEIVES  and  PLACES  MSS.  for  AUTHORS. 
A  long  aud  intimate  experience  of  the  Publishing  Trade  enables 
him  to  gnarautee  every  advantage.— Address,  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street.  Stiand,  W.C.  

BOOKS  WANTED,  at  prices  affixed.— 
Ireland's  Life  of  Napoleon.  4  vols..  £4.— Gardiner's 
History,  2  vols.,  1863.  £2.— Kipling's  Indisn  Tales,  First  Indian 
Editions,  paper  covers.  lOs.  each.— The  Germ,  IS.'W,  £2.— Snob 
and  Gownsman.  lfti9-30,  £5  —Von  Sybel's  French  Revolution, 
4  vols.,  3.".3.— Desperate  Remedies,  3  vols.,  2.^8.— Loma  Doone, 
3  vols.,  203.  Rare  Books  supplied.  State  wants. -BAKERS 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birminghanu      ^ 

B  OOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED. 
-Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  want  to 
Buy  Kipling's  "Soldiers  Three."  1888.  at  £S.  List  of  Wants 
free.— Holland  Co..  Book  Merchants.  Birmingham. 

TYPE- WRITING.— Neat  and  accurate  work, 
from  9d.  per  thousand.— TicaroN.  97.  Priory  Park  Road, 
KUburn^ 

TYPE-WRITING  promptly  and  accurately 
executed.  lOd.  per  l.OOO  words.  Also  from  Dictation. 
French  Translations  undertaken.— Address  Miss  G.,  93,  Canlield 
Gardens,  N.W. 


ROYAL      HISTORICAL      SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
Patron -HER    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 
Presidcnt^A.  W.  WARD,  LL.D..  Litt.D. 
THURSDAY,    MAY    18lh.    5   p.m..    at    S'T.    MARTIN'S 
TOWN  HALL,  Charing  Cross,  the  toUbwing  Papers  wUl  be 

"'*i:~THE  RELATIONS  of  the  CROWN  to  TRACE  in  the 
REIGN  of  JAMES  I.."  by  Miss  F.  H.  DURHAM. 
(The  Alexander  Prize  Essiiy  for  1898.) 
2.  "POLITICAL  THEORIES  at  the  COUNCIL  of  CON- 
STANCE," by  the  Rev.  J.  NEVILLE  FIGGIS,  M.A. 
HUBERT  HALL,  Director  and  Hon.  Sec. 
115,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. ^ 

ASON     UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE, 

■BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT  LECTURESHIP   IN   THE   GERMAN 

LANGUAGE. 

The     Council     invite     APPLICATIONS     for    the     above 
APPOINTMENT.    Stipend.  £1-26  per  annum. 

Candidates    must   be    Graduates    of    a    Bntish    or    German 
University,  or  have  passed  the  German  Staata-Ejivttn. 

Applications,  acoompanle<l  )iy  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to 
the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  10th  of  June. 

The  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  on  October  1st,  1899. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 


M 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCEIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months,. 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


XTICTORIA  INSTITUTE,  WORCESTER. 

The  Committee  invite  appr cations  for  the  HEAD  MASTER- 
Smi'  Of  the  SCHOOL  of  ART.      .         ,.^       .        .    ^    .  , 

Candidates  should  possesa  special  qualifications  lu  Design  and 
the  Industrial  Application  of  Art.  The  Head  Master  will  work 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Principal  of  Victoria 
Institute.    Yearly  salary.  £2(i0,  rising  to  £250. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  or  l)efore 
MoDtiay,  June  .*>,  1899,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 

THOMAS  DUCKWORTH,  Secretary. 


TYPE-WRITING.  — Authors*    MS.    or     Cor- 
respondence quickly  and  accurately  type- written.    Strict 
secrecy.— J.  Youno,  Rough  Hey.  Lamack,  near  Blacfcburn. 

TYPE- WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address.  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent.  N.W. 

CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DEKTH  caused  by  Colbsion,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehicles. 
Policies  issued  for  the  Y'ear  or  Season  only.  ProspectuBes  post 
free —Imperial  Accidknt,  Vive  Stocil  asd  General  Imsub- 
AKOE  Co.,  Ltd.,  17.  Pall  Mall  East,  London.  S.W.  Agents 
wanted 


ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COL- 
LEGE, Coopers  Hill,  Staines. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About 
40  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September.  189d.  The  Secreta^ 
of  SUte  will  offer  them  for  Competition,  Twelve  Appointmenta 
as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  inthe  Tele- 
graphs Department.  One  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.W.D.,  and 
One  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  BAilway. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Secbkt&bt,  at  Oollege. 

TO  BE  ISSUED  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BUNYAN.  (8 
Illustrations.)  A  small  volume,  containing  some  fresh 
matter,  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  t^  Eistow,  ami  others 
interested.    Price  6d.— J.  A.  Reid,  Cutcltffe  Grove,  Bedford. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS- 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  Tenni  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE^ 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BHiTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


80   to   34,    NEW   OXFORD    STBBBT 

241,    Brompton   Road,    S.W.;    48,    Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Lokdoh  ; 

And  at  10-12,  Bai  tun  Arcade,  Maitchisth. 


MORING'S    QUARTERLY: 

Ah  lilvsirated   Periodical   dtwt&d  to  Art,  Arch(xology,  ttnd 
Heraldry. 

Price  6d.    Subscription  for  the  Year,  lis. 
No.  X.,  now  ready,  contains : 
GREEK  TERRA-COTTA  FIGURINES.    (lUuetrated.) 
AN  OLD  LETTERBOX.    By  S.  M.  Crawlev-Boevey. 
SEALS  and  SIGNETRINGS.-V.  Byzantine. 
A  NEW  BOOK  on  ALPHABETS. 

TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  RECENT  BOOK-PLATES. 
NOTES  and  QUERIES. 

Thomas  Morino,  52,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentieman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  O.  D*i.iJis,  S.  Fumival  Street,  London,  F.O. 

ESTABLISHED    lUl. 

BIRKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,Lontron. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST   allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  ou  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  ba^nces,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS.  SHAKES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

Por  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

TOR  TWO  GCINEAB   PER  MOKTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOa   FIVE  SHILLINOS  PER  MONTB. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK, wilhfnll  parUoulara,  post  free. 
rRANCIS  RAVXN80B0FT,  Manager. 


LOVERS   OF  AXI.   OOOD   BOOKS 
SHOTJIiD  SUBSCRIBE  TO 

WHYTE- MELVILLE'S  WORKS. 

EDITION    DE    LUXE. 
MOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

By  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Press  this  is  the 
most  complete  and  handsome  Edition  yet  issued. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  printed  on 
Japanese  Vellum,  hesides  other  Full-Page  Dlustra- 
tions.    Sold  in  Sets  only. 

Prospectus  on  Application. 
W.  THACKER  4  CO.,  Creed  Lane,  E.C. 


ALEXANDER  &  SHEPflEARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  Published.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."  Devo- 
tional Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature.  By 
Kev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A.,  of  Royton. 

Now  Ready,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards. 
Is.  8d.,  post  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lec- 
tures on  the  Spiritual  Principle  iil  Nonconformity. 
By  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
nrice  Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT    COOKE.     A   Clear   and  Concise 
Manual  for  all  Public  Speakers. 
Twenty-first  Thousand.    Limp  cloth,  price  6d., 
post  free. 

OUR  PRINCIPLES:  a Congregationalist 

Church  Manual.    By  G.  B.  JOHNSON. 
Just  Published.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
price  63..  post  free.        _,„„ 

WELSHMEN  in  ENGLISH  PULPITS ;  or. 

Sermons  by  English  Congregational  Mmistera 
from  Wales.  With  Introduction  by  Rev. 
CHARLES  A.  BERRY,  D.D.     Edited  by  Rev. 

DANIEL  WATERS^ 

London :  21  &  22,  Fumival  Street,  Holborn,  E.C. 


The  OU  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which, 
ended  cm  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratia  cm,  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  32. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
542)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE  ACADEMY." 

Consisting  of  Thirty-seven  Portraits  of  Old 
and  New  Cehhritiea  in  Literature,  may 
still  be  obtained,  singly,  or  in  complete  sets 
for  3s.  Gd.,  on  application  to  the  Office, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


30  May,  1899. 


The  Academy. 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  &   GO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW  JIEADT. 

AT   ALL   BOOKSELLERS'   AND   LIBRARIES. 

SILAS    K.     HOCKINQ'S    NEW    VOLUME. 

Large  orown  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  bevelled  boardB,  price  :!<.  fid. 

THE    DAY    OF    RECOMPENSE. 
THE    DAY    OF    RECOMPENSE. 

lUustrated  by  A.  TWIDLE. 

The  8PIAK1111,  vriting  of  Mr.  Ilockinr/'a  last  work,  "  Ood'i  Outeaat," 
say*  :  "Mr,  jSilaa  llockinfi  hax  long  apn  proved  his  merit  09  a  writer  of 
esreltent  fiction,  but  we  do  not  remeniher  any  work  of  his  in  which  such 
special  excellence  is  disitlayetl.  This  powerful  anii  etrective  story  is  likely  to 
meet  with  the  iippi-eciation  that  is  ris  due,  inasmuch  as  the  deep  feeling  and 
unforced  pathos  which  distinguish  it  form  a  very  refreshing  contrast  wi'h 
iht  artificial  cynicism  of  modem  fiction  in  uenernl.  As  wholesome  in 
tendency  as  it  is  inttrestinu  in  treatment,  the  book  is  one  to  be  thoroughly 
mjoyed  by  all  readers  whose  taste  for  healthy  novels  has  remiincd  unspoiled 
liy  the  neurotic  outpourings  of  younger  writers," 

OTHER  RECENT  WORKS  by 

s  I  L  .A.  s     k:.    li  o  o  k:  I  isr  o. 

Uniform  in  price  and  style  with  the  above,  are — 

GOD'S  OUTCAST. 
IN  SPITE  of  FATE. 
FOR  SUCH  IS  LIFE. 
ONE  in  CHARITY. 
A  SON  of  REUBEN. 
THE  HEART  of  MAN. 
CALEB  CARTHEW. 
FOR  ABIGAIL. 
WHERE  DUTY  LIES. 
FOR  LIGHT  and  LIBERTY. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

FORTUNE'S  TANGLED  SKEIN  : 

A    NOVEL. 

By  JEANETTE  H.  WALWORTH. 

"  A  ilpliirhtful  story,  fonndod  on  a  muiilcr  mystery,  yot  l>y  no  moans  of  tlio 
(Tory  or  j,'nu'»ome  order.  The  «Titer  deHervos  congratalation  on  hor  work, 
esiiecislly  for  the  manner  in  which  »ho  keeps  up  the  excitement  without  break- 
mn  out  into  tlio  senriatiomil  vein.  The  characters  aro  natural  and  cleverly 
drawn,  varied  in  design,  they  yet  harmoniously  blend  to  form  a  ttrikinf; 
picture,"— Dii)K/«e  Advertiser. 


NOW  READY, 
THE    COMPLETE    POETICAL   WORKS 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON. 

IfB-ed  by  special  arrangement  with  Messrs. Macmillan  k  Co.,  Ltd. 
Uniform  in  size  in  every  way  with  the  well-known  Series— 

THE     ALBION     POETS. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES  OF  POETS  IN 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

With  a  fine  Portrait  by  G,  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  red  and  black  title-page. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  3ii.  (id.  net. 

Also  kept  in  numerous  handsome  leather  bindings.  Prices  on  application, 

"  '  The  >  Ibion '  Edition  of  the  Poets  has  lonfr  held  a  foremost  place.  It  was 
always  excellent,  and  it  is  now  more  than  ever  worthy  our  hearty  commenda- 
'''>■'•  I'aper,  print,  and  binding  are  all  unexceptionable,  and  in  every  way 
the  edition  must  be  pronounced  a  distinct  success."— £ooit««U«r. 

A  C(,m[,ltte  Catalogue  of  Presentation  Books  on  application. 

London  :     FREDERICK     WARNE     &     CO., 
ChandoR  tfonpo,  Bedford  Street,  W.C, 


THE   MOST  INTERESTING   LITERARY  EVENT   OP 
OUR  TIME. 


Everybody  who  ib  interested  io  "  Punch "  and  the  "  Punch  " 
writers  and  artists  should  read  in  the  June  Number  of 

THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 

"PUNCH"  Notes  F.  C.  BnrDand 
"PDNCH"  Notes  -  F,  C,  BiirDand 
"PDNCH"  Notes     F.  C.  BDraand 

PALL  MALL 

MAGAZINE 


JUNE  NUMBER, 


NOW  READY. 


JUNE  NUMBER. 


The  PALL  MALL  MAQAZINB  for  June  contains 
the  First  Part  of 

"PUNCH"  NOTES,  I.        by        P.  0.  BURNAND. 

With  Illustrations  after  John  Leech,  Charles  Kecne,  ke. 

"PUNCH"  NOTES,  I,  F,  C   BURNAND. 

Reminiscences  of  "  Punch  "  by  its  Editor. 

"  PUNCH  "  NOTES,  I.  F,  C.  BURNAND. 

The  Story  of  the  famooa  "  Boand  Table  "  told  by  the  Editor 
of  '*  Punch." 

"PUNCH  '  NOTES,  I.  F.  C.  BURNAND. 

Mr,   F.  C.   Bumand'g  Recollectionj  of    Leech,   Thackeray, 
Mark  Lemon,  H.  J,  Byron,  &c. 


The   PALL   MAI,L   MAQAZINE  for   June  also  oontoiaa 
Stories  and  Artiolea  by 

H.  G.  WELLS,  Mrs.  BELLOC-LOWNDES, 

W.  CLARK  RUSSELL,  H.  B.  MARRIOTT 

WATSON,     G.     S.      STREET,      EDGAR 

JEPSON,  F.  H.  SERINE,  &c. 

The  PALL  HALL  nAQAZINB  is  a  literary  and  artuUo 
periodical  of  the  higheat  order.  Each  numb.-r  contains  a  Frontis- 
piece of  exqnisite  design  and  ezeoation,  besides  a  wealth  of  Fiction 
and  Illustration,  whilst  its  serious  articles  deal  with  eome  of  the 
more  important  problems  of  the  day. 


PRICE    ONE    SHILLING. 


London  Office  :  18,  CHARING  CROSS  BOAD. 
Ameriosn  Office :  A8T0R  COURT  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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DOWNEY  &  CO.'S  NEW  LIST. 


THIS  DAY,  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 
With  a  PhoUigravure  Frontispiece  by  A.  D.  M'Cormiok 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  CHARLES  LEVER. 

Kxtra  crown  Svo,  Cs. 

GERALD   FITZGERALD, 

THE  CHEVALIER. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 
*,'  This  Novel  is  now  published  in  boolc  form  for 
the  first  time.    It  is  a  romance  dealing  with  the  for- 
tunes of  a  son  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  has  for 
one  of  its  central  characters  Mirabeau. 

IN  MAY  WILL  HE  PUBLISHED 

THE    CONCLUDING    VOLUME 

OF  TUB 

COMPLETE    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    OF 
CHARLES  LEVER'S  NOVELS. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  EVE— TALES  of 

the  TRAINS  -  NUTS  and  NUTCRACKERS. 
With  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood 
by  Phiz.    (Being  Vol.  XXXVI  [.  of  the  Series.) 

ON  THE  20rH  INST.  AVILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

A  SIXPENNY  EDITION  OF 
LADY    AUDLEFS     SECRET. 

By  MISS  BRADDON. 

JUST  READY,  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 
With  a  Cover  designed  by  H.  Mitchell,  3s.  6d. 

THE    ACTOR    AND    HIS    ART. 

By  STANLEY  JONES. 
In  Pictorial  Wrapper  designed  by  the  Author. 

THE     GREAT     WATER     JOKE. 

By     JAB.     F.     SULLIVAN. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

Imperial  8vo,  6d.       [Nexi  week. 


MR.  REDWAY'S  SPRING  LIST. 


NEW  BOOK   HY  "HANS  BRKITMANN." 

HAVE    YOU  a  STRONG  WILL? 

or.  How  to  Develop  Will-Power,  or  nny'other  Faculty  or 
Attribute  of  the  Miml,  ntul  reuiU-r  it  Hiiliitiml  by  the  easy 
Process  of  Sclf-Ilvi>notism.  Fiv  CHARLES  GODFREY 
LELAND  {■'  Hans'  Breitmann "').    Croivu  8vo,  :!s.  6<1.  net. 

MRS.  SWINEY'S   REMARKABLE  BOOK  FOR 

WOMEN. 

THE  AWAKENING  of  WOMEN  ; 

.  r.  Wonnn's  Place  in  EvolntiOD.  By  FRANCES  SWINEY. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  NEW  SOCIALISM. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  of  LABOUR. 

By  ALFKEIl  T.  STOKY.    Crown  8vo.  53.  net. 

NEW  VERSION  OF  "THE  GITA." 

THE     BHAGARAD-GITA; 

Divine  Lay.     Witii  RAMANL'JA'S  Commentary 
lateil  by  A.  GOVINDACUARYA.   8vo,  jjl).  xxii.-582, 


or, 

Trans- 
£1  net. 


NEW  HANDBOOK  OF  ART. 

TUSCAN  ARTISTS:  their  Thought 

and  Work.  With  Notes  on  other  Schools.  Frincinally  for 
the  Use  of  Trayellers.  By  HOPE  REA.  With  Intro- 
duction by  air  W.  B.  RICUMOND.  K.C.B.,  R.A.  Crown 
8vo,  with  31  Plates,  ."is.  net. 

NEW  BOOKLET  ON  EX-LIBRIS. 

"ODD     VOLUMES"    and     their 

liOOK  I'LATE.S  By  WALTER  HAMILTON.  Wifn 
I'ortrait  of  the  Author  ami  Illustratious.  Only  IRii  Copies 
of  this  Brochure  are  for  Sale.    Square  ISmo,  Hs.  net. 


Bemy  870,  with  4  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

THE     GOOD    QUEEN 

CHARLOTTE. 

By    PERCY    FITZGERALD. 
*'  Lightly  written  and  entertaining  narrative." 

Scotsman. 
"The  book  contains  some  good  portraits,  and  is 
pleasant  reading  throuErhout." — Academy, 
"  The  volume  is  full  of  interesting  detail." — Spectator 

F.   E.   SHEDLEY'S   NOVELS. 

Price  10a.  Od.  net  per  vol. 

1.  FRANK  FAIRLEGH.     With  30  Etchings 

by  George  Cruikshank. 

2.  LEWIS  ARUNDEL.     With  42  Etchings 

hy  Piiiz.  [^Just  ready. 

3.  HARRY  COVERDALE'S  COURTSHIP. 

With  30  Etchings  by  Phiz.  [/n  the  press. 

THE    BRONTE    NOVELS. 

VILLETTE.     By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  of  Thk  Thoknton  EnrrioN  of  the 
WosKs  of  the  BaoBTi:  Sisters.    6b.  net  per  vol. 
[Just  ready. 

NEW     NOVELS 
THE  HEART  of  TOIL.   By  Octave 

THANKT,  Author  of  "  Expiation."      Illustrated 
by  A.  B.  Frost.    68.  IJust  ready. 

BABY    WILKINSONS    VC.      By 

Lieut.-CuI.NKWNII.AM  DAVIS.    6s.    [Shortly. 

PHILIP  HELMORE,  PRIEST.    By 

K.  A.  HOWARTH.    6s. 
"  The  Btory  is  thoroughly  fascinating  from  proem  to 
finis,  tlie  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  there  are 
some  powerful  dramatic  scenes  and  passages  of  very 
able  description."— Hirmingham  Gazette. 

A    RIVIERA    ROMANCE.     By 

BLANCHE      ROOSEVELT,     Author    of    "The 

Copper  Queen."    es. 
"P^nticing  and  entertaining." — Daily  Mail. 
"  A  lively  novel." — Academy. 
"  This  excellent  story."— Aberdeen  Journal, 

DOWNEY  &  CO.,   Ltd.,  12,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


MESSRS.    BELL'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 

THE    CHISWICK 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW. 

Printed  at  the  Ohiawicit  Press  in  pott  8vo, 
on  special  paper.  Is.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
handsomely  bound  in  linen  with  gilt  decora- 
tion ;  or  in  limp  leather,  2s.  net.  Few  copies 
on  Japanese  vellnm,  to  be  sold  in  sets  only, 
.")?.  net  per  volume. 

Each  volume  will  contain  6  Full-Page  Illns- 
trations,  as  well  as  Head  and  Tail  Pieces,  by 
BYAM  SHA.W,  and  an  Introduction  and 
Glossary  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 


TWO    REMAltKABLE    WORKS    ON 
"THE  OTHER    WORLD." 

THE   SOUND  of  a  VOICE  THAT 

IS     STILL.      By     AIICIIIE     CAMPBELL.     Crown    Hvo. 
fjs.  net. 

THROUGH  the  MISTS  ;  or,  Leaves 

from  the  Autohiognphy  of  a  Soul  in  Paradise.    Recordeil 
for  the  Author  by  KOBT .  JAS.  LEES.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 


RHYMES    of   IRONQUILL 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  J.  A.  HAMMERTON.   Imperial 
Ilimo,  Popular  Edition,  paper  covers,  9d.  net. 

TALES  OF  SCANBIXAVIA. 

NORTHERN   LIGHTS,  and   other 


rsycholoBical   Stories. 
SVC,  58.  uet. 


By    E.    ll'ESPKRANCE.      CrowD 


NEW  STORY  OP  IRISH  LIFE. 

THE   MAZE    of  LIFE:   a   Novel. 

By  GEORGE  NEWCOMEN.    Crown  8vo,  lis.  (id.  net. 
NEW  ROMANCE  OF  OBSESSION. 

A     SOUL'S     REDEMPTION  :     a 

Psychological  Romance.  By  ELAINE  BECI\EU.  Crown 
Hvo,  ;Ji.  M.  net. 

GREAT  WORK  ON  HYPNOTISM. 

BRAID  on  HYPNOTISM.   Neuryp- 

nologj,' ;  or,  the  Rationale  of  Nervous  Steep  considered  in 
relation  to  Animal  Magnetism  or  Mesmtirism.  and  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Cases  of  its  successful  Application  in 
the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Disease.  By  JaMKS  bRAID. 
M.R.C.S..  C.M.W.S.,  &c.  A  New  Edition,  with  Intro- 
duction, embodying  the  Author's  latest  Views  and  further 
Evidence  on  the  Subject,  by  ARTHUR  EDWARUWAITE. 
Uemy  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

NEW  STORIES  FOR  SPORTSMBN. 

McGINTY'S     RACEHORSE,     and 

other  SportiuK  Storie".  By  C.  V..,  Author  of  "Riding." 
With  12  Urigmal  Urjiwings  by  R.  J.  Richardson.  Crown 
Svo,  -Is.  tid.  net. 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  STABLE. 

RIDING.      By  G.    G.,   Author  of 

"New  Sporting  Stories,"  "Great  Scot  the  'Chaser,"  A;c. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Crown  8vo,  49.  (>d  uet. 


HAMLET. 


[iV'oMJ  ready. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

[Note  ready, 
[Ready  June  16. 


AS  "JOU  LIKE  IT. 
OTHELLO. 


[Ready  July  16. 


TWO    NEW   WORKS   ON  PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 

ESSAYS    in     PSYCHICAL     RE- 

SEARCH.  [Haunted  Houses,  Crystal  Oazing,  The 
Divining  Rod,  Intuitions,  Obsession,  Psychic  Ht-aling,  &o.] 
By  Jliss  X.  {A.  Goodrich  Fhker).     Demy  Mvo,  7s.  (id.  net. 

THE    ALLEGED    HAUNTING   of 

B IlOtJSE,    includiDK    a   Journal    kei>t    iluriug    the 

Tenancy  of  Col.  LK  MESURIER  TAYI.UR.  Eilired  bv 
A.  IKJODRICH  FREER  and  JOHN,  MAR(iUE.S8  of 
BUTE,  K.T.    Crowu  8to,  lis.  net. 


Further  volumes  will  appear  at  monthly 
intervals. 

*^*  lUmtrnted  Prospectus  of  this  .Hcrh-x  jwst 
free  on  applipatUm. 

BELL'S    CATHEDRAL 
SERIES. 

New  Volumes.      Crown  Svo,  la.  6d.  each 

DURHAM.      By    J.    E.   Bygate 

A.R.C.A.     With  44  Illustrations. 

YORK.    By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A. 

With  41  Illustrations. 


Now  Ready. 

INDEX    AND    SUPPLEMENTARY    VOLUMES 
COMPLETINQ    THE    WORK. 

THE    DIARY    OF 
SAMUEL    PEPYS, 

M.A.,    F.R.S., 

Clerk  to  the  Acta  and  Secretary  to  the 

Admiralty. 

Transcribed  by  the  Rtr.  MYNORS  BRIGHT, 

M.A. 

With  Lord  BRAYBROOKE'S  Notes. 

Edited,    with     Addition!",     by     HENRY    B. 
WHEATLEY,  F.S.A. 

Vols.  I.-VIII.— DIARY. 

Vol.  IX,— INDEX. 

Vol.  X.  — PEPYSIANA. 

Demy  Svo.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 
With  Portraits  and  other  lUuBtrations. 
lOs.  6d.  each  volume. 

"  The  two  volumes  complete  an  edition  of 
Pepys  which  must  now  rank  as  the  standard 
one  for  all  purposes,  and  one  which  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  ever  being  superseded." 

Scotsman, 


GEORGE  REDWAY,  9,  Hart  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Scjuare. 


London:    GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
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OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

1.  NEW  SUBSCEIPTION  PRICE  FOR  THE   WHOLE  WORK. 

2.  REISSUE  IN  MONTHLY  PARTS. 

A   NEW   ENGLISH   DICTIONARY   ON   HISTORICAL   PRINCIPLES; 

FOUNDED  MAINLY  ON  MATERIALS  COLLECTED  BY  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

EDITED  BY 

DR.    J.    A.    H.    MURRAY, 

With  the  assistance  of  many  Scholars  and  Men  of  Science. 

Already  Published: — Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Ly  Dr.  Mukuay;   Vol.  III.,  by  Dr.  Mcuuay  and  Mr.  Bradley.     In  course  of 
publication.   Vol.   IV.,   by   Mr.   Bradley  ;     Vol.   V.,   by   Dr.   Muekay. 

The  following  announcement  is  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  ITnivergity  Press  : — 

The  Oxi'OBD  DiCTiONABY,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  from  12,000  to  13,000  pages,  contained  in  Ten  Volumes.  Of  these  Volume*, 
Three  have  been  issued,  and  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  (of  which  many  Parts  and  Sections  have  appeared)  will  be  completed  in  1!»0<).  Half  of 
the  entire  work  will  thus  be  finished  with  the  century  ;  the  second  half  (Volf .  VI.-X  )  will  be  produced  more  rapidly  than  the  first,  so  m 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  alphabet  in  1909. 

All  the  present  forms  of  issue  will  be  continued,  and  at  the  original  price,  which  was  fixed  sj  low  that  e»ch  page  oosta  the 
purchaser  less  than  a  halfpenny — no  mure  than  the  page  of  any  other  large  Dictionary. 

But  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  the  work  has  made  the  following  new  arrangement  possible  : — 

*,*  Up  to  December  3ist,  1899,  the  delivery  of  the  Entire  Work,  as  and  when  published,  carriage  paid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  secured  by  the  payment,  through  any  booitseller,  of  the  sum  of  SEVENTEEN 
POUNDS  (£17)  net  cash. 

This  payment  will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  receive,  according  to  priority  of  application,  Vols.  I. -III.  in  half-morocoo,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work  either  in  quarterly  Sections  aa  published,  with  the  publisher's  cases  for  binding,  or  in  complete  bound  Volumes, 
as  may   be  preferred. 

♦,*  Those  who  have  purchased  the  portion  of  the  DICTIONARY  already  published,  may  secure  delivery  of  the  remainder  on  similar 
terms  by  a  proportionate  payment  of  £9  10s.  net  cash. 

Further,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desire  to  commence  subscription  in  instalment  for  the  DICTIONARY — 

A  new  Issue,  beginning  with  the  letter  A,  will  be  commenced  on  July  1  next.  It  will  be  In  monthly  paits, 
each  of  88  pages,  at  a  published  price  of  3s.  6d. 

The  Oxi'OKD  Dictionary  is  the  largest  work  of  the  kind.  Each  page  contains  more  reading  matter  than  the  page  of  any  other.  The 
Century  Dictionary,  the  next  largest,  has  7,040  pages,  and  this  number  will  be  nearly  doubled  by  the  O.xfobd  Dictionaby. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Oxfobd  Dictionaby  is  its  wealth  of  illustrative  quotations.  If,  aa  a  ppecimen  letter,  D  be  examined  in  the 
O.XFOBU  Dictionaby  and  in  other  publications,  the  result  is  striking. 

NUMBER  OP  QUOTATIONS  UNDER  "D"  IN  DIFFERENT  DICTIONARIES. 

English  Dictionaries.  American  Dictionaries. 

^    Dr.  Johusou's.  The  Oxford^     ^  ^^o  Contuty.  Funk's "  Standard."  ■> 

Total  words  recorded  under  D         2,68i         19,051        10,705        11,181 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations       2,136         U,n»        4,977        1,313 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations     6,529        85,446        12,471        1,815 

The  Tinu's,  reviewing  that  part  of  the  Oxkobd  Dictionary  in  which  this  table  was  given,  said  "  The  figures  go  far  to  explain  the 
immense  difference  in  scale  and  thoroughness  between  the  great  Oxford  work  and  any  other  of  the  kind." 

Gradual  publication  in  parts  is  the  necessity  of  all  large  Dictionaries,  and  has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  latest  results  of  research 
before  the  public  without  delay.  As  each  part  of  the  Oxpoed  Dictionary  is  produced  the  corresponding  part  of  other  Dictionaries 
becomes  obsolete. 

The  makers  of  no  other  Dictionary  have  had  before  them  the  same  collections  from  the  wealth  of  oar  language.  Before  the  printing 
began  upwards  of  130o  READERS, 

mainly  under  the  directions  of  the  Philological  Society,  had  furnished  three  and  a  half  millions  of  quotations  from  the  works  of  5,000 
authors,  two  scholars  alone  contributing  301,000.  It  would  be  useless,  if  it  were  possible,  to  oaloolate  the  ooit  of  a  Dictionary  when  ita 
material  has  been  accumulated  by  the  labour  of  an  army  of  voluntary  workers. 

IN  other  reviews  the  times  says.- 

"  No  recommendation  of  ours  is  now  needed  for  a  work  wbi'^h  hna  l)ecn  auiversallj  roco^acil  by  scholars  as  the  first  Dictionary  which  has  ever  attempted  to 
treat  the  Encrlish  lan>fnaf?e  with  anything  anproacbing  to  scientitlc  completeness.    In  three  i>oiut8  at  least  the  Dictionary  h<M  no  rival.    These  are : 

First — The  scientitlc  treatment  of  etymoIo»?y  ; 

Secondly— The  historical  continuity  of  linif^uaKC : 

Thinlly— The  precision  of  reference  in  the  illustrative  passaf;cs  quoted. 
It  would  Ije  hyijorboHcnt  to  say  that  it  i^s  perfect  in  these  rospectM— aosoluto  perfection  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  emlcarour— but  it  is  nothing  more  U  an  the 
bare  truth  to  say  that  it  is  iiicomparably  superior  to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Knjjlish  language." 

"  As  a  complete  thewiurus  of  the  English  iantjuage,  as  nn  historical  jiu-vey  of  the  genesis,  structure,  and  development  of  KnglLsh  speech  from  its  literary  infancy 
down  to  our  own  day,  the  Dictionary  is  simply  unrivalled." 

Professor  W.  W.  Skkat  (in  the  Academv) :— "  We  have  only  to  urge  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  this  initioual  work  that  they  should  hay  a  copy  of  any  part 
of  it,  and  they  will  soon  discover  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  buy  the  rest.  It  is  not  only  extremely  useful,  but  extremely  interesting.  Many  of  the  locgbi 
articles  arc  (]uite  readable,  and  the  illustrative  iiuotatious,  ranging  in  date  from  1100  to  the  present  date,  represent  every  important  author  known  to  Eugliah 
literature  durmg  the  last  eight  centuries." 

Order  Form*  and  Protpcctutn  on  application. 
NoTK. — All  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation.    Volumes  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  can  be  examined  at  the  various  D.-puts  of  the 
Oxford  University  Prefs. 

London:    Amen  Corner,  E.G.  Glasgow:    101,  West  George  Street. 

Edinburgh:    12,  Frederick  Street.  Belfast:    14,  Wellington  Place. 

New  York  :    91-93,  Fifth  Avenue. 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S    LIST. 


GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

ANNALS  of  SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.      By  G.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Demy  8vo,  10s,  6d. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  on  a  WHEEL.      By  John  Foster  Frasee.     With  100  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 
The  narrative  of  a  bicycle  ride  right  round  the  world,  which  covered  over  19,000  miles  and  occupied  774  days.    The  book  is  full  of  advoature  and  incident,  and 
contains  as  much  matter  as  the  ordinary  book  of  travel  published  nt  six  times  the  price. 

"  A  Tory  entertaining:  book  of  travel."— -S^ec^af  or.  "  A  lijrhtsome  and  entertaining  narrative ;  irresistibly  humorous."— Cativ  Mail. 

"  The  story  is  told  with  dehghtful  gaiety,  humour,  and  crispne-s.    There  has  rarely  appeared  a  more  interesting  tale  of  modern  liavel."— Scotsman. 

"  A  narrative  of  remarkable  experiences,  written  with  great  spirit  and  unvarying  good  humour."— Gtes^oto  Herald, 

"A  fresh,  unconventional,  and  fascinating  book." — World. 

"Of  intense  interest  to  all  cyclists,  but  interesling  for  other  than  cycling  le&eons."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BOOK  of  JOB.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar 

of  Leeds.     Demy  8vo,  Bs.  %»  A  Prospectus  of  the  Series  sent  on  application.  [Oxfokd  CoMMEHiiHiES. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  HISTORY  of  the  CREEDS.      By  A.  E.  Burn,  Examining 

Ohaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.    Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  [Handbooks  of  Theology. 

*'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its  place  as  an  authoriry  on  the  Buhiect.'"— Spectator. 

"It  is  an  able  and  learned  treatise,  and  contains  a  mass  of  information  which  will  be  most  useful  to  scholars." — Glasgow  Herald. 

*#*  A  Prospectus  of  the  Series  sent  on  application. 


FICTION. 


ANNE    MAULEVERER.     By  Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iota),  Author  of  "  The  Yellow  Aster."     Crown 

8vo,  es. 

"  The  most  thoroughly  delightful  girl  that  I  have  met  for  a  long  time  in  the  land  of  fiction."— Ci-t^io. 

"  The  author  leaves  with  us  a  most  delectable  addition  to  the  heroines  in  modern  fiction,  and  she  has  established  hoi'self  as  one  of  the  leading  women  novelists 
of  the  day." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Clever  and  interesting."— Scoisman.  "  The  noble-minded  heroine  is  among  the  best  of  the  lype."— Morning  Berald. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.      By  Marshall  Saunders.     Crown  Svo,  6s.     A  Romantic  Story  of 

Acadie. 
"  Gracetul  and  well-written."— So/urdai/  Seview.  "  Charmiugly  tu\A."— Manchester  Guardian. 

"  Is  admirable.    One  of  those  infrecjuent  novels  that  really  deserve  to  be  called  romances."— Critic. 
"  Altogether  a  fin?  piece  of  work,  and  should  find  many  readers."- Scotsman.  "  A  novel  of  nndiubtsd  attractiveness."- titerar»  World. 

THE    AMATEUR    CRACKSMAN.      By   E.   W.    Hornung,  Author   of    "  Young    Blood." 

frown  Svo,  6s. 
"  A  clever,  strong,  and  interesting  volame."— Scotsman.  "  An  audaciously  entertaining  volame."— Spectator. 

"  PHscinating  and  entertaining  in  a  supreme  degree."— Daily  Mail.  "  Full  of  exciting  adventures."— iitej-a^Mj'e. 

"  We  are  fascinated  by  tbe  individnality,  the  daring,  and  the  wonderful  coolness  of  Raftles,  and  follow  him  breathlessly."- JToWd. 
"  The  hero  holds  us  captivated."— PwncA.  •  "A  highly  pleasing  atOTy."—Alhenceum 

RACHEL.      By   Jane    Helen    Findlater,   Author   of   "  The   Green   Graves  of  Balgowrie." 

Crown  Svo,  Os. 
"  Powerful  and  sympathetic."— (??i«.7oto  Uera'd.  "  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  '  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.'  "—Critic: 

The  i)onraits  of  Rachel  and  Michael  are  painted  with  tender  power,  and  the  tragedy  of  their  love  is  told  with  splendid  reticence."— «ar. 

BETTY  MUSGRAVE.     By  Mary  Findlater,  Author  of  "  Over  the  Hills."     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  68. 
"  A  most  touching  a'M-y."- Spectator.  "  Miss  Mary  Findlater  writes  powerfully."— Uaiii)  Mail. 

A  powerful  book,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  affecting." — Otitic. 
"  Told  with  great  skill,  and  the  pathos  of  it  rings  true  and  unforced  throughout."— Giasffow  Berald. 
"  The  characters  are  drawn  with  remarkable  skill,  everyone  being  a  living  portrait"— i'a(;  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  CAPSINA.     By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  "  Dodo."     With  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb- 

Hood.    Second  Edition.    Crow  n  Svo,  fs. 
"  The  story  moves  through  an  atmosphere  of  heroism  and  ndveutaTe."— Manctiester  Guardian.  "  A  very  fine  creation."— 6'oKnir//  Life. 

A  pathetic  and  exciting  ronxance."— Literature.  "Abounds  in  dramatic  episodes."— Daily  Chronicle. 

TALES  of  NORTHUMBRIA.     By  Howard  Pease.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

"  Excellent  and  well-written  sketchea." — Outlook. 

"Mr.  Pease  evidently  knows,  and  knows  thoroughly,  Northumbria  and  the  Nort-humbrian,  and  his  new  volume  may  be  cordially  recommended.'*— 06sert?cr. 

ADRIAN    ROME.      By  E.   Dowson   and   A.    Moore,  Authors   of    "A   Comedy   of   Masks." 

Crown  Svo,  Cs. 
' '  A  clever  novel  dealing  with  youth  and  Bemas."—A'ademy.  "A  clever  and  powerful  hook."— Morning  Berald. 


LONE  PINE.     By  R.  B.  Townshend.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  A  fuU-IIavourcd  and  dramatic  tale."— OMif^ooi. 


it.o  story  has  strength  di^iness,  and  sincerity,  and  the  author  has  the  artist's  insight  and  the  artist's  toach."— Literary  World. 

TK.fl',„,  '*-^'"^'  I  A,  "f 'i°<=''s  and  vitality."- jtfjncAes<er  Guardian.  "A  narrative  crowded  with  thrilling  incidents."-i>a«-/  Telegraph. 

I  he  story  is  marked  by  strengtu  and  characterisation  firm  and  true,  and  is  alive  with  humour  as  unpremeditated  as  it  is  uncommon."— (TwrW. 


NO  W  BE  A  D  r.     The  First  Number  of 


THE   NOVELIST,    fl  Monthly  Series  of  |leia  Iiong  flovels. 

DEAD     MEN     TELL     NO     TALES. 

By  E.   W.   HOENUNG. 
Paper  6iJ.  ;  cloth,  Is. 

METHUEN   &   CO.,   Essex   Street,  W.C 
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Price  Threepence. 

[Registered  as  a  Newspap*r.'\ 


The  Literary  Week. 

The  Poet  Laureate  is  truly  very  unfortunate.  His 
latest  poem,  a  madrigal,  written  for  the  ceremony  at 
Kensington  on  Wednesday,  has  been  widely  quoted,  but 
only  on  Thursday  did  the  accurate  version  find  its  way 
into  print.  The  Times  then  made  it  public,  but  with  an 
almost  strained  impartiality  the  wrong  version  was  quoted 
in  the  report  of  the  ceremony  in  an  adjoining  column. 
The  disparities  are  striking,  the  errors  in  the  first  draft 
almost  ruining  the  sense.  The  reason  given — rather  an 
artless  one  under  the  circumstances — is  the  distance  from 
England  of  the  Poet  Laureate's  present  residence. 


The  late  M.  Sarcey  was  a  g^eat  dramatic  critic ;  but  one 
thinks  of  him,  after  all,  as  the  untiring  mail  of  letters. 
His  weekly  article  was  a  Paris  institution.  Its  absence 
was  an  event,  an  event  so  rare  that  in  forty  years  it 
happened  only  twice:  once,  in  1884,  when  M.  Sarcey 
underwent  an  operation  to  save  his  eyesight,  and  again 
when  he  lay  down  last  week  to  die.  He  died  in  harness, 
with  an  unwritten  article  on  his  mind.  He  died  a 
journalist's  death,  if  ever  man  did.  "  I  must  get  up,"  he 
said  to  his  doctor;  "it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
should  write  my  article.  I  will  do  only  a  demi-feuilleton, 
if  I  must,  but  I  must  do  it."  A  few  moments  later  he 
returned  to  this  fixed  idea.  "  I  shall  go  again  and  see 
"  Le  Torrent  "  [playing  at  the  Thoatre  Franqais].  I  am 
afraid  this  piece  is  not  well  understood.  It  has  not  been 
rightly  judged."  These  were  Francisque  Sarcey's  last 
words ;  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  he  entered 
on  the  last  struggle. 


Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  letter  in  the  Chronicle  complaining 
of  the  system  which  enables  one  man  to  review  the  same 
book  in  several  places  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
this  week  wherever  literary  men  have  been  gathered 
together.  Dr.  Doyle  fixed  on  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  as  his 
awful  example.  Dr.  Nicoll  defended  his  position  with 
firmness  and  skill,  but  without  disposing  of  Dr.  Doyle's 
objection.  His  contention  that  people  had  but  to  con- 
sult Whd'a  Who  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  his  various 
pseudonyms  was  not  much  to  the  point,  since  it  can 
hardly  be  asked  of  the  public  that  before  reading  a  review 
they  should  run  to  a  year  book.  Where  the  reviewer  is 
a  sound  critic  and  an  honourable  man  such  pluralism  is 
not  very  serious ;  where  he  signs  his  name  it  is  absolutely 
liarmless.  But  few  editors,  we  may  remark,  would  willingly 
send  a  book  to  a  critic  whom  they  knew  was  writing  of 
the  same  work  for  another  paper. 


Wb  might  add  that  the  suggestion  has  be«n  made  that 
a  critic,  provideil  he  is  honest,  should  be  allowed  to  praise 
a  book  as  often  as  he  wishes  to,  but  to  condemn  it  only 
once.  Mert'Lless  logic  would  probably  destroy  this  propo- 
sition, but  there  seems  to  be  something  in  it. 


The  cult  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  reached  in  America 
the  nadir  of  absurdity.  It  is  now  being  translated  into 
dance,  and  New  York  society  rejoices  night  after  night 
over  the  antics  of  Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  who,  surrounded 
by  rose  petals,  pirouettes  to  the  accompaniment  of  Fitz- 
Gorald's  stan/as.  The  performance  should  be  given  in 
the  Woodbridge  Town  Hall.  It  might  there  meet  with 
the  criticism,  in  sturdy  Suffolk,  that  it  deserves. 


The  statement  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Fisher  will  succeed  to 
Mr.  Henry  Norman's  position  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Mr.  Norman  and 
Mr.  Fisher  have  for  some  time  been  co-assistant  editors : 
Mr.  Fisher  now  becomes  sole  assistant  editor. 


Very  many  people  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Oxford  University  Press  have  decided  to 
issue  their  New  English  Dictiotutry  by  subscription  in 
monthly  parts,  beginning  in  July. 


A  coRREsrojfDENT  writes  :  "I  lately  picked  up,  for  the 
sum  of  6d.,  a  Hudibras — edition  of  1720 — on  the  fly-leaf 
of  wliich  is  the  signatiire  of  which  the  following  is  a 
tracing : 


Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is,  or  may  be,  Dr.  Johnson's  sig- 
nature ?  If  so  it  would  be  of  considerable  interest,  owing 
to  the  admiration  he  expressetl  for  Hudibras." 


WiiEN  an  author  writes  a  book  to  prove  something,  it 
is  music  to  him  to  hear  that  he  has  made  converts.  But 
the  music  rarely  comes  with  such  speed  and  volume  as  it 
has  done  to  the  ears  of  Canon  Malcolm  MacColl  in  the 
case  of  his  book.  The  Reformation  Settlement.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Guardian :  "  Canon  MacColl  has  received 
letters  from  forty  members  of  Parliament  who  had  intended 
to  support  the  Bill,  saying  that  the  result  of  reading  his 
book,  The  Reformation  Settlement,  had  been  to  induce  them 
to  either  vote  with  the  Government  or  walk  out  of  the 
House."    Disconcerting  to  the  Whips ! 
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Mb.  Geokge  Moore's  speech  at  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre  banquet  might  be  called  a  postscript  to  his  intro- 
duction to  The  Heather  Field.  As  usual,  Mr.  Moore  was 
not  without  his  shillalagh,  and  he  hit  round  with  vigour. 
The  particular  skull  which  came  in  for  injury  was  Mr. 
Kipling's,  for  in  order  sufficiently  to  extol  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Yeats  the  speaker  found  it  necessary  to  execrate  some- 
one else,  and  he  chose  the  author  of  The  Seven  Seas.  In 
his  excess  of  zeal  the  value  of  his  eulogy  was  lost.  It  is 
odd  how  reluctant  a  certain  variety  of  mind  is  to  realise 
that  things  may  be  different  in  kind  and  yet  equal  in  merit. 
There  is  no  actual  need,  for  example,  in  praising  Esther 
Waters  to  abuse,  say,  Rejected  Addresses. 


The  readers  of  Truth  have  recently  been  asked  to  name 
the  twenty  best  books  in  the  world.  A  consensus  of  the 
replies  published  in  a  recent  number  reveals  this  selec- 
tion, in  the  order  given  : 


The  Bible. 

Shakespeare. 

Homer. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Vanity  Fair. 

Dante. 

The  Pilffrim's  Progress. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall. 

Ivanhoe. 

Mohinson  Crusoe. 


Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ. 

Boswell's  Johnson. 

Pichvick. 

Tennyson. 

Tlie  Arabian  Nights. 

Virgil. 

Moliere. 

David  Copperfield. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul's  little  book  of  gentle,  thoughtful, 
poems,  Ow  the  Way  Side,  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  firm  which  bears  his  name,  has  the  following  pre- 
fatory note  : 

The  verses  here  gathered  together  record  some  memories 
of  pleasant  travel,  and  some  graver  thoughts  reflecting  the 
sentiment  of  the  hours  in  which  they  were  written.  These 
are  not  necessarily  the  expression  of  permanent  opinion, 
any  more  than  the  places  in  which  we  sojourned  were  our 
real  home. 

The  above  lines  were  written  some  years  ago.  Since 
then  ill-health  has  put  an  end  to  bodily  travel.  The 
sonnet  called  "The  End  of  Wandering"  indicates  a  still 
completer  cessation  of  spiritual  vagrancy,  one  for  which  I 
am  more  and  more  grateful  each  day  that  I  live. 

This  is  the  sonnet : 

The  End  of  Wandebing. 

Except  in  thee  I  find  no  resting-place ; 
Except  in  thee  I  find  no  help  from  sin  : 
Beauteous  thou  art  without,  beauteous  within, 

Mistress  of  virtue,  channel  of  all  grace. 

Through  clouds  for  many  years  I  saw  thy  face. 
And  heard  thy  gentle  voice  that  strove  to  win 
Thine  erring  son,  but  soimded  faint  and  thin, 

As  his  who  calls  from  topmost  cliff  to  base. 

I  turned,  self-willed,  to  walk  in  pathways  drear, 

Now  dark,  now  led  by  gleams,  and  yet  the  whUe 
I  chmbed  unknowing ;  all  at  once  is  clear, 
My  Mother  meets  me  with  her  gentle  smile  : 

"I  watched  thee  long,  my  son,  I  bade  thee  come. 
Here  is  thy  rest,  and  here  thine  only  home." 


The  art  pendulum  is  indeed  swinging  back  when  we 
find  a  young  modem  illustrating  the  British  poets,  and 
exhibiting  them  at  a  Bond  -  street  gallery.  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw  is  a  forceful,  if  a  somewhat  amorphous,  personality, 
and  an  industrious  painter  ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  any  great  regard  for  his  Academy  picture  called  "  Love 
the  Conqueror,"  or  for  his  illustrations  of  passages  from 
the  poets  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswells'.  His  taste  in  literature 
is  commendable  and  catholic  —  Shakespeare,  Suckling, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  the  Eossettis,  Clough,  and  Kipling — 
but  there  is  an  early  Victorian  robustness  about  some  of  his 
illustrations  that  shocks  the  trained  eye.  Does  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw  really  think  that  his  horror  on  a  bicycle  gazing 
furtively  at  a  gaudy  sky  and  a  willow -pattern -plate 
landscape  is  a  pictorial  representation  of 

God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  P 

Or  that  his  bland  and  opulent  beauty  reclining  on  a  sofa 
in  a  sumptuous  room  illustrates  Christina  Eossetti's 

They  praise  my  rusthng  show  and  never  see 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  httle  love  ? 

Yet  Mr.  Shaw  can  be  reticent  and  artistic  when  he  chooses. 
There  is  g^ace  and  refinement  about  his  illustration  to 
Eossetti's 

He's  drawn  her  face  between  his  bands 
And  her  pale  mouth  to  his. 

And  there  is  dignity,  a  dignity  that  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Watts,  about  his  rendering  of  Browning's 

.  .  .  Thus  God  might  touch  a  Pope 

At  unawares,  ask  what  his  baubles  moan. 

But  Mr.  Shaw  needs  chastening.  He  is  so  clever  and  so 
industrious  that  no  doubt  before  long  he  will  learn  the 
value  of  reticence,  and  suggestion,  and  delicacy.  Then  he 
will  spare  us  some  of  the  pictures  that  adorn  this  exhibi- 
tion, which  are  on  all  fours  with  the  literary  priggism  of  a 
passage  in  which  he  explained  his  picture  called  "The 
Comforter":  "It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  be  fond 
of  a  good  horse  and  to  dress  decently  and  stiU  have  Christ 
for  a  friend.'' 


Wno,  we  wonder,  among  our  readers  can  guess  what  is 

contained  in  the  book  of 
which  we  here  reproduce  the 
title-page?  To  cut  short 
their  suspense,  let  us  state 
that  Sny  Przedostatnie  is  a 
Polish  translation  of  Mr. 
Coulson  Kernahan's  parable, 
The  Child,  t/ie  Wise  Man,  and 
the  Devil.  The  translator 
has,  with  the  author's  con- 
sent, taken  certain  liber- 
ties. He  has  added  two 
original  chapters,  and  has 
turned  the  whole  into 
rhythmic  prose.  The  story, 
we  understand,  is  causing 
some  sensation  in  Poland. 
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SiDE-ivioHTS  on  tho  war-ridden  condition  of  American 
literature  are  offered  by  the  playful  Kiote.  To  be  tho  hero 
of  a  girl's  novel  to-day,  it  avers,  one  must  enlist  and  be 
killed  at  Santiago.  Also  it  assures  its  readers  that  the 
Ktote  is  tlie  only  periodical  now  extant  which  is  not  print- 
ing war  matter.  "  We  have  no  great  generals  among  our 
contributors." 


,:^^ 


Count  Tolstoi's  new  story,  "  The  Awakening,"  which  is 

now  appearing  seri- 
ally in  this  country, 
was  offered  to  M. 
Brunetiere,  editor  of 
the  Revue  d^s  Deux 
Mondes,  as  a  feuille- 
ton.  While  recog- 
nising its  power,  M. 
Brunetiere  refused 
the  novel  on  the 
grounds  of  imsuit- 
ability  of  subject. 
The  exalted  char- 
acter of  the  central 
idea  could  not,  he 
said,  atone  for  the 
selection  of  so  offen- 
sive a  theme.  Tho 
theme,  briefly,  is  the 
moral  regeneration 
of  a  woman  who  has 
been  living  a  life  of  shame.  Probably  what  most  French 
readers  would  object  to  would  be  the  idealism  of  the  book 
rather  than  the  subject. 


COUNT  TOLSTOI  AT  WORK. 


Every  year  sees  one  or  more  additions  to  the  store  of 
Birthday  Books.  The  latest  is  The  Edna  Lyall  Birthdatj 
Book  (Eyre  &  Bpottiswoode)  which  has  been  compiled 
by  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  A.  P.  Dorman.  Some  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  ideals  enjoyed  by  Edna  Lyall's  works  may  be 
gained  by  a  glance  at  these  pages.  If  everyone  whose 
name  is  inscribed  therein  succeeds  in  living  up  to  the 
sentiment  on  the  opposite  leaf  the  world  will  appreciably 
improve. 


The  first  of  the  monographs  on  Mr.  Kipling  has  reached 
us—Hudyard  Kipling,  by  G.  P.  Monkshood  (Greening)— 
the  preface  to  which  contains  a  kind  and  reasonable  letter 
from  tlie  victim  himself  on  Mr.  Monkshood's  proposed  act 
of  vivisection  : 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a  living  man  can  fall 
from  grace  that,  were  I  you,  I  should  be  afraid  to  put  so 
much  enthusiasm  into  the  abidingness  of  print  until  I  was 
very  sure  of  my  man.  ... 

Please  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  do  not  value 
your  enthusiasm  ;  but  considering  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public,  to  whom  after  all  your  book  must  go, 
is  there  enough  to  them  in  anything  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
%vritten  to  justify  one  whole  book  about  him  ? 


keen  and  cordial.  His  criticisms  are  often,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  obvious,  but  they  have  some  shrewdness  too. 
Here  is  a  passage : 

The  writers  that  have  influenced  Riidyard  K\\A\ng  are, 
chiefly,  William  Eniest  Henley,  Jamei  Thomson,  Bret 
Harte,  Macaulay,  Defoe,  Dickens,  the  uomjiilen  of  the 
Bible  and  Rudyard  Kipling.  William  Ernest  Hculey 
"  showed  bim  the  way  to  promotion  and  pay  "  and  helpf  d 
him  to  chant  "Tho  English  Flag"  and  "  A  Rong  of  the 
English  "  ;  James  Thomson  brought  home  to  him  the  awe- 
some things  that  exist  in  "  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night" ; 
Bret  Harte  drew  his  attention  to  the  literary  picturesqoe- 
ness  of  vagabonds ;  Macaolay  flashed  the  spark  that  fired 
his  gonius  for  proi>er  names  ;  Defoe  taught  him  the  trick 
of  using  minute  details  and  exact  terminology  to  gain 
verisimilitude ;  Dickens  inspired  him  to  sympathise  with 
the  lowly,  and  to  see  the  humour  that  dwells  in  small 
things  ;  the  compilers  of  the  Bible  gave  him  a  large  share 
of  his  diction,  and  showed  him  the  value  of  a  cunning 
simplicity,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  gave  him  his  irony  of  the 
understatement,  his  flash-light  powers,  his  craftsmanship, 
his  industry,  invention,  insight,  and  ability  to  utake  a 
dream  come  true  and  a  lie  seem  something  else. 


Another  example  of  the  unfamiliarity  with  books  in 
which  some  booksellers  are  expert  is  furnished  by  a  corre- 
spondent, who  encloses  a  postcard  from  a  well-known 
firm,  announcing  the  new  publication,  by  the  Vale  Press, 
of  "  Hand  and  Soil,  by  D.  G.  Bossetti,  reprinted  from 
The  Gem." 


The  book,  now  that  it  is  published,  should,  however, 
give  its  subject  pleasure;  for  Mr.  Kipling  likes  young 
men  and  Mr.  Monkshood,  who  seemfl  to  be  young,  is  very 


In  the  new  instalment  of  her  reminiscenees  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  tells  the  story  of 
her  "  Battle  Ilymn  of  the  Republic."  On  the  way  back 
from  a  review,  it  seems,  her  carriage  was  compelled  to 
move  very  slowly,  on  account  of  the  press  of  soldiery : 

To  beguile  the  rather  tedious  drive,  we  sang,  from  time 
to  time,  snatches  of  army  sougs  ;  concluding,  I  think,  with 
"  John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grotmd  ; 

His  soul  is  marching  on." 
The  soldiers  seemed  to  like  this,  and  answered  back: 
"Good  for  you  I"  Mr.  Clarke  said:  "Mrs.  Howe,  why 
do  yoii  not  write  some  good  words  for  that  stirring  time  ?  " 
I  replied  that  I  had  often  wished  to  do  this,  but  had  not 
as  yet  found  in  my  mind  any  leading  toward  it. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  as  usual,  and  slept  quite 
soundly,  according  to  my  wont.  I  awoke  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning  twilight,  and,  as  I  lay  waiting  for  the  dawn 
the  long  lines  of  the  desired  poem  began  to  twine  them- 
selves in  my  mind.  Having  thought  out  all  the  stanzas,  I 
said  to  myself:  "I  must  g^et  up  and  write  these  verses 
down,  lest  I  fall  asleep  again  and  forget  them."  So,  with 
a  sudden  effort,  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  found  in  the 
dimness  an  old  stump  of  a  pen,  which  I  remembered  to 
have  used  the  day  before.  I  scrawled  the  verses  almost 
without  looking  at  the  paper.  I  had  learned  to  do  this 
when,  on  previous  occasions,  attacks  of  versification  had 
visited  me  in  the  night,  and  I  feared  to  have  recourse  to  a 
light  lest  I  shoidd  wake  the  baby,  who  slept  near  me.  I 
was  always  obliged  to  decipher  my  scrawl  before  another 
night  intervened,  as  it  was  legible  only  while  the  matter 
was  fresh  in  my  mind. 

At  this  time,  having  completed  my  writing,  I  returned 
to  bed  and  fell  asleep,  with  the  reflection :  "  I  like  this 
better  than  most  things  that  I  have  written." 
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It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  inception  of  the  song  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be  sung.  The  author 
while  Composing  it  feared  to  light  the  candle  lest  she 
should  wake  the  baby.  The  mission  of  the  "  Battle  H3rmn  " 
was  to  cheer  fighting  men  above  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  crack  of  musketry. 

Me.  John  Latet,  who  has  conducted  the  Penny  Illustrated 
Paper  for  many  years,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  Many  of  the  readers  of  that 
journal  remember  with  afEection  Mr.  Latey's  father— Mr. 
J.  L.  Latey — who  preceded  Mr.  Shorter  in  the  editorial 
chair,  and  under  whose  able  guidance  ^ihe  Illustrated  London 
News  grew  into  prosperity  and  influence. 


There  must  now  be  an  end  of  speculation  in  the  public 
press  as  to  who  is  Fiona  Macleod.  The  lady  who  uses 
that  name  has  protested.  "I  am  much  annoyed,"  she 
writes  to  her  publishers,  Messrs.  Constable,  "at  this  con- 
tinued identification  of  myself  with  this  or  that  man  or 
woman  of  letters — in  one  or  two  instances  with  people 
whom  I  have  never  seen  and  do  not  even  know  by  corre- 
spondence. For  what  seems  to  myself  not  only  good,  but 
imperative  private  reasons,  I  wish  to  preserve  absolutely  my 
privacy.  It  is  not  only  that  temperamentally  I  shrink  from 
and  dislike  the  publicity  of  reputation,  but  that  my  very 
writing  depends  upon  this  privacy.  But  in  one  respect,  to 
satisfy  those  who  will  not  be  content  to  take  or  leave,  to 
read  or  ignore  my  writings,  I  give  you  authority  to  say 
definitely  that  '  Fiona  Macleod '  is  not  any  of  those  with 
whom  she  has  been  '  identified,'  that  she  writes  only  under 
the  name  of  '  Fiona  Macleod  ' ;  that  her  name  is  her  own  ; 
and  that  all  she  asks  is  the  courtesy  both  of  good-breeding 
and  common  sense — a  courtesy  which  is  the  right  of  aU, 
and  surely  imperatively  of  a  woman  acting  by  and  for 
herself." 


Bibliographical. 

With  reference  to  the  performance  last  Monday  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  adaptation  of  Calderon's  "  Vida  es  Sueno " 
("Life's  a  Dream"),  an  extraordinary  statement  has  been 
going  the  round  of  the  London  press — to  the  effect, 
namely,  that  ' '  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  play  by 
Calderon  has  ever  been  put  upon  the  English  stage." 
What  could  the  writer  of  that  sentence  have  been  thinking 
of  ?  There  was  a  period  in  our  theatrical  history  when 
nothing  was  more  common  than  an  adaptation  of  one  of 
Calderon's  numerous  dramas.  Q-eorge  Digby,  Earl  of 
Bristol,  produced  no  fewer  than  three.  Sir  Samuel  Tuke 
went  to  the  Spanish  writer  for  "  The  Adventures  of  Five 
Hours,"  and  Killigrew  went  to  him  for  his  "Parson's 
Wedding  "  ;  while  some  of  the  best  things  in  Wycherley's 
"  Gentleman  Dancing  -  Master  "  came  from  Calderon. 
Assuredly,  Calderon  has  not  been  introduced  to  our 
theatre  by  "  Life's  a  Dream." 

"Books  about  the  books  one  appreciates  make  an  irre- 
sistible appeal."  Do  they  ?  They  may  at  first ;  but  does 
not  the  time  arrive  when  they  become  a  reiterated  nuisance? 
Ws  are  promised   a  volume  on  Mr.  PichwicFs  Kent.     I 


have  no  doubt  it  will  be  read  by  very  many  with  interest, 
not  to  say  rapture.  For  myself,  I  can  only  testify  that  I 
am  "  real  tired  "  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  everything  concern- 
ing him.  Has  not  Mr.  Percy  FitzGerald  written  a  History 
of  Pickwick,  its  Characters,  ^c.  ?  and  has  he  not  followed 
that  up  with  a  brochure  on  Pickwickian  Manners  and 
Customs  ?  Is  there  not  a  little  book  of  Tales  from  Pick- 
wick ?  Indeed,  has  not  the  name  of  Mr.  Pickwick  been 
drummed  into  our  ears  for  many  a  year  gone  by  ?  Let 
him  rest  in  peace,  say  I ;  but  your  Dickens  worshipper,  I 
fear,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayer. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Murray,  it  seems,  wants  people  to  tell 
him  in  what  periodicals  certain  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
lyrics  appeared  before  they  were  published  in  book  form. 
At  first  blush  you  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Dobson  himself 
could  give  the  information  ;  but  that  does  not  follow.  An 
author  is  often  the  worst  possible  authority  about  his 
works.  It  is  only  your  very  vain  amateur  who  keeps 
annotated  copies  of  the  first  sprightly  runnings  of  his 
fancy.  Mr.  Murray's  Bihliography  of  Mr.  Dobson  will  be 
very  welcome  to  some  of  us.  It  was  anticipated  in 
February,  1896,  by  a  long  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Bookman,  but  that  article  did  not  profess  to  go  into  the 
minute  details  which,  no  doubt,  wiU  constitute  the  main 
value  of  Mr.  Murray's  performance. 

No  one  can  object  to  the  promised  anthology  of  Irish 
Poets.  Of  Scottish  poets  the  anthologies  are  numerous ; 
it  is  only  right  that  their  Irish  brothers  and  sisters  should 
be  that  way  celebrated.  Hitherto  England  has  calmly 
annexed  such  Irish  lyrists  as  she  took  a  fancy  to,  but  there 
must  be  no  more  of  that  particular  injustice  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Halliday  Sparling  led  the  way  with  his  Irish  Minstrelsy; 
then  came  Mr.  Yeats  with  his  Book  of  Irish  Verse.  One  may, 
from  a  certain  point  of  view,  regret  these  sectional  publica- 
tions, which  do  but  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  EngHsh, 
the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish  have  markedly  different  charac- 
teristics in  literature  as  in  life.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
trying  to  disguise  or  ignore  the  extent  of  those  differences  ? 
Race,  like  murder,  "  wUl  out." 

At  least  one  of  the  readers  of  my  notes  last  week  appears 
to  think  that  I  take  some  pride  in  not  having  read  any  of 
the  works  of  the  late  Mrs.  Marshall.  That  is  not  at  all 
the  case ;  I  regret  that  the  opportunity  did  not  come  my 
way,  the  more  so  as  my  correspondent  tells  me  that  Mrs. 
Marshall's  stories  were  read,  admired,  and  praised  (espe- 
cially for  their  good  English)  by  such  excellent  judges  as 
Walter  Pater,  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  John  Nichol.  I  am  also 
assured  that  books  by  Mrs.  Marshall  have  appeared  in  the 
Tauchnitz  series,  and  have  been  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages — a  fact  which  shows  that  she  had  a 
very  large  audience  indeed. 

I  trust  it  is  not  true  (as  stated)  that  Mme.  Sarah 
Grand  is  going  to  call  her  next  novel  Petticoats.  We  have 
already  had  from  a  lady  novelist  a  tale  named  Petticoat 
Loose — a  title  sufficiently  disturbing.  Anyway,  let  us  pray 
that  the  line  be  drawn  here. 

The  Bookworm. 
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The  Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Autobioffrapi, y  and  Lettirs  of  Mrt.    Oliphant.     Edited  by 
Mrs.  Ilarry  Coghill.     (Blackwood.     2l8.) 

Mrs.  Oui'iia;:  I  was  a  survival  among  us  from  the  ranks 
of  older  novel*'  s,  though  her  wonderful  energy  made  her 
also  a  novelist  .•"  the  present.  And  her  life  also  is  a  life 
of  the  old  schoi  1,  has  the  quiet  domestic  savour  of  the 
'forties  and  the  'fifties.  Unfortunately  it  is  both  incom- 
plete and  fragmentary.  Written  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
and  the  earlier  portion  superadded  after  the  later,  it  has 
cost  some  ingenuity  to  arrange  it — a  task  the  etlitor  has 
accomplished  very  woll,  allowing  for  the  difficulties. 
Moreover,  the  last  twenty  and  more  years  of  the  author's 
life  are  left  unrecorded.  Her  pen  broke  down  when  she 
reached  the  period  of  her  linal  misfortunes,  and  she  had 
no  heart  to  proceed  further.  The  editor  lias,  therefore, 
added  a  selection  of  letters  to  supplement  the  auto 
biography — a  task  wliich  inevitably  they  very  imperfectly 
fidfil  witli  regard  to  the  terminal  gap. 

Such  as  it  is,  the  record  is  a  welcome  one.  It  has  not 
much  of  the  interest  which  one  usually  expects  from  such 
a  life.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  existence  was  singularly  retired, 
and  such  literary  personages  as  she  mixed  with  were 
mostly  of  the  second  rank.  Only  here  and  there  do  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  a  Carlyle,  a  Kinglake,  or  a  Tennyson. 
She  esteemed  herself  a  bad  observer ;  and  here,  certainly, 
she  does  not  show  the  gift  of  setting  a  personality  on 
paper  or  recording  cliaracteristic  touclies.  The  interest  of 
the  book  lies  elsewhere — in  its  unafl'ected  portrayal  of  a 
typical  English  gentlewoman's  life  during  the  middle 
century,  peacefully  absor])ed  in  children  and  husband.  It 
is  a  little  epic  of  ihe  domesticities. 

Bom  in  Lasswade,  her  father  a  Wilson,  her  mother  an 
Oliphant,  the  family  presently  drifted  to  Liverpool,  where 
she  passed  the  years  of  her  girlhood,  and  wrote  her  first 
novels.  Of  her  mother  she  gives  a  loving  picture,  with 
her  energy,  her  sarcasm,  her  power  of  narrative,  only 
paralleled  by  that  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Evidently  it  was  from 
the  mother  she  inherited  the  literary  temperament. 

She  Lad  a  sweet,  fresh  complexion,  and  a  cheek  so  soft 
that  I  can  feel  the  sensation  of  puttiue;  mine  against  it 
still,  and  beautiful  liquid  brown  eyes,  full  of  light  and  fun 
and  sorrow  and  anger,  flashing  and  melting,  terrible  to 
look  at  when  one  was  iu  disgrace.  .  .  .  She  had  read 
everything  she  could  lay  hands  upon  all  her  life,  and  was 
fond  of  quoting  Pope,  so  that  we  used  to  call  her  Popish 
in  after  days. 

She  dwells  on  her  brother,  too,  in  the  childish  Lasswade 
days : 

How  bright  he  was  then,  how  good  always  to  me,  how 
fond  of  his  little  sister !  —  impatient  by  moments,  good 
always.  And  he  was  a  sort  of  god  to  me — my  Frank,  as  I 
always  called  him.  I  remember  once  weeping  bitterly  over 
a  man  singing  in  the  street,  a  buttoned-up,  shabby-genteel 
man,  whom,  on  being  questioned  why  I  cried,  I  acknow- 
ledged I  thought  like  my  Frank.  That  was  when  he  was 
absent,  and  a  mother's  anxiety  reflected  in  a  child's  mind 
went  the  length,  I  suppose,  of  fancying  that  Frank  too 
might  have  to  sing  in  the  street. 

George  Eliot  has  also  recorded  a  child's  worship  of  an 
older  brother,  and  has  told  us  that  if  she  could  have  her 
choice  of  states  she  would  elect  to  be  "  a  little  sister." 
Nay,  is  it  not  set  up  for  the  world's  love  and  understanding 
in  Tom  and  Maggie  TuUiver  ?  But  alack !  Mrs.  Oliphant 
shows  us  this  same  all-deified  Frank  broken  and  senile  in 
the  final  refuge  of  lier  house ;  tended  for  duty's  sake, 
indifference  grown  between  them,  the  old  love  run  out 
through  the  fissures  made  by  separation,  separate  troubles, 
separate  loves.  So  it  is ;  to  the  brother  succeeds  (with 
most  girls)  the  adored  school-companion  ;  to  the  girl-friend, 
the  lover  and  the  husband  ;  to  the  husband,  the  child  :  love 


always  in  flux,  ever  running,  for  over  changing  ita  cliannel 
So  it  is,  and  very  sadly  so.  There  is  no  permanence  in 
these  early  ties,  that  seem  so  strong ;  tliey  are  but  pre- 
paratory and  provisional.  Are  all  ties,  indeed,  proviuonal 
for  this  world  morel}',  and  the  ultimate  of  love  in  another 
world  That  is  too  deep  a  question,  and  far  away  from 
young  Maggie  Oliphant. 

In  the  maiden  days  at  liiverpool  there  is  one  little 
episode  we  must  quote  ;  for  it  is  an  ingenuous  glimpse  of 
a  girl's  feelings  at  the  first  conscious  dawn  of  sex. 

When  I  was  sixteen  I  began  to  have — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— ^not  lovers  exactly,  but  one  or  two  people  about  who 
revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  I  too  was  like  thn  girl  in  the 
poets.  I  recollect  distinctly  the  first  compUment  .  .  . 
which  gave  mo  that  bewildering  ha]>py  sense  of  being 
able  to  touch  somebody  else's  heart — which  was  half  fun 
and  infinitely  amusiug,  yet  souiothing  more.  The  speaker 
was  a  young  Irishman,  one  of  the  young  ministers  that 
came  to  our  little  church.  .  .  .  He  had  joined  Frank  and 
me  in  a  walk,  and  when  we  were  passing  and  looking  at  a 
very  pretty  cottage  .  .  .  embowered  in  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  he  suddenly  looked  at  me  and  said:  "It 
woidd  be  Elysium."  I  laughed  till  I  cried  at  this  speech 
afterwards,  though  at  the  moment  demure  and  startled. 
But  the  little  incident  remains  to  me  .  .  .  like  a  picture 
suffused  with  a  soft,  dehghtful  light:  the  glow  in  the 
young  man's  eyes ;  the  lowered  tone  and  Little  speech 
aside  ;  the  soft  thrill  of  meaning,  which  was  nothing  and 
yet  much. 

Nothing,  truly,  and  a  poor  little  conventional  speech. 
But  it  strikes  the  keynote  of  this  autobiography,  which  is 
essentially  a  woman's  story ;  and  they  who  can  find  nothing 
significant  in  the  little  home-things  which  make  the  life- 
story  of  a  typical  woman  are  hereby  warned  from  it. 

There  came  an  actual  engagement  at  seventeen  —  a 
foolish  little  affair  with  a  dull  young  man,  who  went  to 
America,  and  had  a  dull  little  lovers'  quarrel  with  his 
quick-hearted  betrothed,  which  he  did  not  make  up.  It 
broke  her  heart,  which  did  not  much  matter  at  seventeen, 
when  hearts  are  very  reparable ;  and  was  worth  the  cost, 
to  escape  from  a  rash  marriage.  Finally,  she  married 
Francis  Oliphant,  her  cousin,  and  removed  to  London, 
where  her  mother  in  no  long  time  died.  There  she  did 
not  meet  very  notable  people — the  S.  0.  Halls  being  a 
fair  type.  Of  the  alleged  original  Pecksniff  and  his  wife 
she  writes  thus : 

Mrs.  Hall  had  retired  upon  the  laurels  got  by  one  or 
two  Irish  novels,  and  was  surroimded  by  her  husband 
with  the  atmosphere  of  admiration  which  was  the  right 
thing  for  a  "  fair  "  writer.  He  took  her  verj-  seriously,  and 
she  accepted  the  role,  though  without,  I  think,  any  par- 
ticular setting  up  of  her  own  standard.  I  used  to  think 
and  say  that  she  looked  at  me  inquisitively,  a  little  puzzled 
to  know  what  kind  of  humbug  I  was,  all  being  humbugs. 
But  she  was  a  kind  woman,  all  the  same.  .  .  .  He  was 
certainly  a  humbug  of  the  old  melhfluous  Irish  kind — the 
sort  of  man  whose  specious  friendlinesses,  compliments,  and 
"  blarney"  were  of  the  most  innocent  kind,  not  calculated 
to  deceive  anybody,  but  always  amusing.  He  told  Irish 
stories  capitally. 

Of  Miss  Muloch  she  relates  that  the  author  of  John 
Halifax  had  an  annoying  habit  of  fixing  one's  eyes  in 
conversation,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  read  one's 
soul.  Mrs.  Browning,  she  says,  did  the  same  when  she 
met  her  in  Home.  It  was,  thinks  Mrs.  Oliphant,  a  trick 
common  to  the  "  intense  "  school  of  that  day.  But  with 
a  woman  so  utterly  sincere  as  Mrs.  Browning  we  can 
hardly  conceive  the  explanation  true. 

Then  came  her  husband's  illness,  and  his  death  in  Home. 
For  a  time  things  went  sorrowfully  with  her;  but  the 
woman  was  of  immense  elasticity  and  courage.  In  the 
very  crisis  of  her  difficidties,  the  Blackwoods  fighting  shy 
of  her  work,  she  rallied  and  produced  the  first  of  a  series 
of  novels  which  more  than  restored  their  faith  in  her. 
Her  cheerfulness  returned,  and  we  find  her  joining  Miss 
Blackwood  in  wicked  girlish  play  upon  poor  Aytoun — are 
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not  his  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  still  stock  inclusions 
in  all  compilations  for  reciters?  Of  the  second-liand 
Macaulay  kind,  but  they  serve. 

Miss  Blackwood  had  asked  him  to  dine  with  us  alone  .  .  . 
and  we  flattered  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  she  half- 
sincorely,  with  that  quaint  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and 
ridicule  which  I  used  to  say  was  the  Blackwood  attitude 
towards  that  droll,  partly  absurd,  yet  more  or  less  effective 
thing  called  an  author ;  and  I,  I  fear,  backing  her  up  in 
pure  fun,  for  I  was  no  particular  admirer  of  Aytoun,  who 
was  then  an  ugly  man  in  middle  age,  with  the  air  of  being 
one  of  the  old  lights,  but  without  either  warmth  or 
radiancy.  We  got  him  between  us  to  the  pitch  of  flattered 
fatuity  which  all  women  recognise,  when  a  man  looks  like 
the  famous  scene-painter,  "  I  am  so  sick,  I  am  so  clevare  "  ; 
his  eyes  bemused  and  his  features  blunted  with  a  sort  of 
bewildered  beatitude,  till  suddenly  he  burst  forth  without 
any  warning  with,  "  Come  hither,  Evan  Cameron  " — and 
repeated  the  poem  to  us.  Miss  Blackwood,  ecstatic,  keep- 
ing a  sort  of  time  with  flourishes  of  her  hand,  and  I,  I  am 
afraid,  overwhelmed  with  secret  laughter.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  did  not  come  to  himself  with  a  horrified  sense  of 
imbecility  before  he  reached  the  end. 

It  is  the  one  instance  of  a  cleverly  touched-in  little  sketch 
in  this  volume.  One  can  picture  the  wretchedly  happy 
Professor,  and  the  two  wild-spirited  young  women.  But 
wild -spirited  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  not  in  herself,  though 
always  cheery ;  and  her  sketches,  from  the  artistic  stand- 
point, suffer  by  their  ever-present  good  nature.  She  sees 
all  men  in  rose-colour.  Another  Eoman  journey  brought 
the  death  of  her  only  girl,  Maggie — a  terrible  blow  to 
her  ;  and  going  on  to  Paris  she  met  Montalembert. 

M.  de  Montalembert  struck  me  as  the  most  delightful, 
benign,  and  genial  of  men,  when  I  saw  him  first ;  but 
afterwards  I  used  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  I 
was  afraid  of,  and  that  he  had  a  fiue  way  of  picking  one 
up  as  on  some  polished  pair  of  tongs,  and  holding  one  up 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world  around,  in  all  the  bloom  of 
one's  foolishness. 

There  were  two  candidates   for  the  Academy,  and  she 
asked  him, 

rather  sillily,  whether  there  were  two  vacancies  or  two 
candidates  for  one  vacancy  .  ,  .  when  he  turned  to  the 
company  and  called  their  attention  to  the  orderly,  tem- 
perate, Enghsh  mind,  in  which  there  was  no  rush  at  a 
prize,  but  well-balanced  competition  of  two,  as  I  had 
suggested.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  in  which, 
of  course,  any  shy  explanation  of  mine  was  completely 
drowned. 

She  is  rather  hurt  over  this  very  harmless  little  jest,  so 
manifestly  devoid  of  "ridicule,"  of  anything  except  good- 
natured  banter.  She  has,  in  fact,  a  little  shy  sense  of  her 
own  dignity  and  right-reverence,  and  betrays  an  amusing 
half- grudge  against  George  Eliot's  overwhelming  supe- 
riority in  reputation.  "If  I  had  but  possessed  leisure, 
there  might  (of  course,  I  don't  say  there  was),  there  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  George  Eliot  in  me,"  is  the  sore  little 
feeling  sub-expressed — never  actually  uttered — through- 
out her  autobiography.  She  has  a  quaint  sketch  of  j)oor, 
forgotten,  brilliant,  ineffectual  Father  Prout,  with  an  old 
lady  "  about  whom  he  hovered"  : 

A  very  dauntless,  plain-spokea  old  person  in  old  shiny 
black  satin  and  lace,  and  looking  as  if  everything  was  put 
on  as  well  as  the  satin — hair,  teeth,  and  everything  else. 
I  don't  know  whether  there  had  beeu  anything  wrong  in 
the  connection — it  was  certainly  patriarchal  then — -they 
were  so  old  and  such  hons  camurwks.  ...  It  was  wicked 
of  me,  I  fear,  but  it  amused  me  to  think  that  these  old 
people  had  perhaps  indulged  in  a  grande  passiuii  and  defied 
the  world  for  each  other.  I  thought  no  worse  of  them, 
somehow,  which  I  am  aware  is  a  most  immoral  senti- 
ment. .  .  .  She  bade  her  old  gentleman  slug  me  his  great 
song,  "  The  Bells  of  Shandou,"  which  he  did,  standing  up 
against  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  pale  head,  like  carved 
ivory,  relieved  against  the  regular  garniture  de  cheminee, 
the  big  clock  and  candelabra.  He  had  a  tine  face  with 
delicate  features,  almost  an  ascetic  face,  though  his  life 


had  not  been  exactly  of  that  description,  I  fear.  He  was 
an  uufrocked  priest,  and  I  think  was  one  of  the  Fraser 
group. 

He  teas,  with  Maginn  and  Thackeray — Maginn,  the 
Captain  Shandon  of  Pendennis.  It  was  not  till  after  her 
return  to  England  and  settlement  at  Windsor  that  she  saw 
Tennyson. 

I  have  always  thought  that  Tennyson's  appearance  was 
too  emphatically  that  of  a  poet,  especially  iu  his  photo- 
graphs; the  fiue  frenzy,  the  careless  picturesqueuess,  were 
almost  too  much.  He  looked  the  part  too  well ;  but  in 
reality  there  was  a  roughness  and  acrid  gloom  about  the 
man  which  saved  him  from  his  over-romantic  appearance. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Tennyson,  she  went  through  the 
"  established  ritual  "  made  and  provided  for  such  feminine 
occasions. 

Tennyson  was  standing  by,  lowering  over  us  with  his 
ragged  beard  and  his  saturnine  look.  He  eyed  us,  while 
these  pretty  speeches  were  being  made,  with  cynical  eyes. 
"  What  Uars  you  women  are  !  "  he  said.  There  could  not 
have  been  anything  more  true  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  was  not 
so  civil  as  it  was  true. 

Later,  in  his  old  age,  she  saw  him  under  his  genial 
aspect.  When  the  Tennysons  having  lost  Lionel  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant  her  eldest-born,  Cyril,  her  first  proceeding  was,  of 
course,  to  sit  herself  by  Mrs.  Tennyson's  sofa  and  to  cry. 
Mrs.  Tennyson,  old  and  incredibly  worn,  did  not  cry, 
seeming  "  as  if  she  could  weep  no  more."  Of  Carlyle  she 
saw  little,  but  was  most  favourably  impressed  by  him.  Of 
his  wife  she  saw  much,  and  defends  her  with  enthusiasm 
against  the  accusations  so  often  made.  She  will  have  it 
that  they  were  more  harmonious  than  biographers  allow. 
She  writes  in  '66  to  Dr.  Story  : 

I  have  had  a  little  visit  from  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  is  looking 
very  feeble  and  picturesque,  and  as  amusing  as  ever  ;  and 
naturally  has  been  taking  away  everybody's  character,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  throwing  light  upon  the  domestic 
relations  of  the  distinguished  people  of  the  period.  I  was 
remarking  upon  the  eccentricity  of  the  said  relations,  and 
could  not  but  say  that  Mr.  Carlyle  seemed  the  only  virtuous 
philosopher  we  had.  Upon  which  his  wife  answered,  ' '  My 
dear,  if  Mr.  Carlyle's  digestion  had  beeu  stronger,  there  is 
no  saying  what  he  might  have  been  I  " 

Which  has  meaning  for  readers  of  Froude.  An  even 
fervid  letter  comes  from  Mrs.  Carlyle  regarding  the  Life  of 
Edward  Irving. 

Darling  Woman, — I  do  long  to  see  you,  to  toll  you,  not 
what  /  think  of  your  book,  but  what  Mr.  C.  thiuks,  which 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose.  I  never  heard  him  praise 
a  woman's  book,  hardlv  any  man's,  as  cordially  as  he 
praises  this  of  yours  !  You  are  ' '  worth  whole  cartloads  of 
Mulochs  and  Brontiis  and  things  of  that  sort."  You  are 
"full  of  geniality  and  genius  even  I"  "  Nothing  has  so 
taken  him  by  the  heart  for  years  as  this  biography !  " 
You  are  really  "a  fine,  clear,  loyal,  sympathetic  female 
being."  The  only  fault  he  finds  in  you  is  a  certain 
dimness  about  dates  and  arrangements  of  time — iu  short, 
I  never  heard  so  much  praise  out  of  his  head  at  one  rush  ! 
and  I  am  so  glad  I  .  .  .  Believe  that  I  love  you  very  much, 
and  try  to  love  me  a  Uttle. 

Which  may  be  put  to  the  credit  account  of  the  "  bitter 
little  woman,"  as  she  seemed  to  Eossetti.  And  it  means 
that  Carlyle  admired  Irving,  and  must  have  been  in  an 
agreeable  digestive  state.  Upon  it,  nevertheless,  we  may 
pause.  For  the  mass  of  tlie  book  can  nowise  be  repre- 
sented by  quotation,  being  the  voluble,  outpoured  narrative 
of  a  mother's  joys  and  sufferings.  She  saw  her  husband 
and  all  her  children  one  by  one  taken  from  her,  and  was 
left  over  twenty  weary  years  alone  with  her  memories. 
She  worked  with  constant  bravery  to  support  not  only  her 
own  fatherless  children,  but  a  stricken  brother  and  his 
three  children.  The  record  of  it  is  touching  and  taking  in 
a  high  degree.  Quite  artless,  it  has  all  the  sincerity  of  a 
woman's  talk  to  herself— even  to  the  lax  overplus  of  words 
and  the  little  frailties  of  occasional  grammar. 
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Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion. 

Myth,   Ritual,  and  Religion.     By  Andrew  Lang.     "Silver 

Library."  2  vols.  (Longmans.  Each,  38.  6d.) 
Mk.  Lano's  Custom  and  Myth  is  already  included  in  the 
"Silver  Library,"  and  one  is  glad  to  have  his  Myth, 
Ritual,  and  Religion  in  the  same  convenient  and  inexpen- 
sive form.  The  book  is  one  which  most  certainly  no 
student  of  the  dim  lieginnings  of  cult  and  worship  can 
afford  to  neglect.  It  stands  with  Mr.  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough,  Prof.  Ehys's  llihhert  Lecturer,  and  Prof.  Jevons's 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  recent  English  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
this  fascinating  branch  of  anthropology.  Mr.  Lang's 
treatment  is,  of  course,  a  little  discursive ;  but  his  main 
thome  is  that  the  mythologies  of  civilised  peoples,  and  in 
particular  of  Greece,  contain  certain  savage  elements— and, 
notably,  certain  elements  of  beast  worship — which  go  to 
show  that  the  races  which  framed  them  must  have  passed 
through  a  mental  condition  exceedingly  similar  to  tnat  of 
existing  savage  nations  of  the  present  day.  This  argument 
he  develops  with  his  usual  lucidity  and  wealth  of  humour, 
and  with  much  lore  concerning  both  ancient  and  modern 
forms  of  belief.  One  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he 
had  extended  his  scope  to  include  those  Celtic  and  Teu- 
tonic mythologies  which  are  at  once  more  interesting  in 
their  relation  to  letters,  and,  as  Aryan,  more  illustrative  of 
Greek  problems,  than  any  learning  from  Egypt  or  Mexico 
can  be. 

However,  the  interest  of  the  present  reprint  of  Myth, 
Ritual,  and  Religion  is  even  less  in  the  importance  of  its 
main  position  than  in  its  relation  to  the  author's  recent 
work  on  The  Making  of  Religion.  In  that  book  Mr.  Lang 
took  up  a  line  with  regard  to  what  he  called  the  "  high 
gods  of  low  races,"  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
the  general  tendency  of  anthropological  speculation,  and 
caused  him  to  be  represented  as  holding  out  the  white  flag 
to  orthodox  theology.  Briefly,  his  reasoning  was  as  fol- 
lows:  According  to  the  anthropologists,  the  idea  of  God 
was  developed  from  an  earlier  belief  in  spirits,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  ghosts  of  dead  relatives,  beheld,  or  thought  to 
be  beheld,  by  primitive  man  in  dreams,  and  worshipped 
by  him  as  protectors  or  possible  enemies.  A  god  is  nothing 
but  a  magnified  dead  chief  or  medicine  man.  Criticising 
this  view,  Mr.  Lang  pointed  to  certain  tribes  in  a  very 
backward  state  of  civilisation  who  yet  appear  to  believe 
in  a  god,  the  maker  of  all  things  and  the  guardian  of 
morality,  without  having  passed  through  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  evolution  posited  by  the  anthropologists.  His 
strongest,  tliough  by  no  means  his  only  case  is  that  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Australia.  The  Australians  have 
a  supreme  being  called  Danmiulim,  who  is  worshipped  in 
the  Bora,  or  tribal  mysteries,  at  which  the  inculcation  of 
ethical  ideas  is  carefully  practised.  But  the  Australians 
have  no  chiefs,  nor  do  they  worship  ghosts.  How,  then, 
asks  Mr.  Lang,  can  Darumulun  have  been  evolved  from 
the  ghost  of  a  chief  ? 

This  pronouncement  has  led  to  a  controversy,  which 
must  have  given  Mr.  Lang  extreme  satisfaction.  His 
facts  have  been  attacked,  and  the  alternative  explanation 
has  been  put  forward  that  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  has  been  borrowed  by  savage  peoples 
from  Christian  missionaries.  In  rebutting  these  objec- 
tions we  think  that  Mr.  Lang,  on  the  whole,  scores.  He 
seems  to  us  to  have  made  good  the  proof  of  the  belief  on 
which  his  argument  depends,  and  the  extreme  improba- 
bility, to  say  the  very  least,  of  its  having  been  of  Christian 
introduction.  The  mysteries,  as  he  points  out,  are  the 
very  last  things  that  the  missionary  influence  can  touch, 
and  it  is  in  the  mysteries  that  the  relatively  high  concep- 
tion of  Darumulun  is  to  be  foimd.  Mr.  Lang's  last  word 
on  the  subject,  so  far,  is  to  be  found  in  his  preface  to  the 
reprint  of  3lyth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  now  before  us.  This 
contains  a  long  discussion,  not  on  Darumulun,  but  on  a 


similar  supremo  being,  Ahone,  whom  the  soventeonth- 
century  colonists  of  Virginia  describe  as  believed  in, 
before  their  coming,  by  the  native  Indianii.  In  the  same 
preface  Mr.  Lang  attempts  to  show  that  the  views  of  Th« 
Making  of  Religion  are  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  hia 
earlier  work.  He  has,  however,  attempted  to  bring  them 
still  furtlior  into  line  by  altering  a  passage  here  or  thero, 
and  especially  by  rewriting  the  two  chapters  which  bear 
most  directly  on  the  religion  of  the  lowest  raoes.  His 
general  view  of  the  relation  of  the  two  books  may  be 
gathered  by  the  following  passage  from  Tht  Making  of 
Religion  itself : 

We  found  a  relatively  Supreme  Being,  a  Creator,  sanc- 
tioning morality,  and  unproi)itJated  by  sacrifice,  among 
peoples  who  go  iu  droad  of  ghosts  and  wizards,  but  do  not 
always  worship  ancestors.  We  showed  that  the  anthropo- 
logical theory  of  the  evolution  of  God  out  of  ghosts  in  no 
way  explains  the  facts  in  the  savage  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  We  then  argued  that  the  notion  of 
"spirit,"  derived  from  ghost -belief,  was  not  logically 
needed  for  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  its  earliest 
form,  was  detriiueutal  to  the  conception,  and,  by  much 
evidence,  was  denied  to  be  part  of  the  conception.  The 
Suprame  Being,  thus  regarded,  may  be  (though  he  cannot 
historically  be  shown  to  be)  prior  to  the  first  notion  of  ghost 
and  separable  souls. 

We  then  traced  the  idea  of  such  a  Supreme  Being  through 
the  creeds  of  races  rising  in  the  scale  of  material  culture, 
demonstrating  that  he  was  thrust  aside  by  the  competition 
of  ravenous  but  serviceable  ghosts,  ghost-gods,  and  shades 
of  kingly  ancestors,  with  their  magic  and  their  bloody  rites. 
These  rites  and  the  animistic  conception  behind  them  were 
next,   in  rare  cases,  reflected  or   refracted  back  on  the 
Supreme  Eternal.  Aristocratic  institutions  fostered  polythe- 
ism with  the  old  Supreme  Being  obscured,  or  superseded, 
or  enthroned  as  Emperor-God  or  King-God, 
Of  course,  Mr.  Lang  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  ques- 
tion, "  If  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  did  not  arise  by 
evolution  from  lower  forms  of  belief,  how  did  it  arise  ?  " 
His  answer  to  this  is  not,  at  first  sight,  very  clear,  and  we 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  what  it  really  is. 
The  old  missionary  theory  of  degeneration  was,  of  course, 
that  of  "  a  primitive  tradition,  originally  revealed  to  all 
men,  but  only  preserved  in  a  pure  form  by  the  Jews." 
Other  peoples,  and  even  the  Jews  themselves,  at  certain 
unhappy  moments  in  their  career,  obscured  this  primitive 
tradition  when  they  "  went  a- whoring  after  strange  (or 
more  often  home-grown,  but  animistic)  gods."    Now,  this 
is  clearly  not  Mr.  Lang's  view.     He  did  not,  indeed,  in 
The  Making  of  Religion,  renounce  it  quite  as  definitely  as 
he  might  have  done.     But  in  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion 
he  leaves  no  doubt.     He  says:  "  How  thb  belief  in  such 
a  Being  (a  Supremo  moral  Being)  arose  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  prove.     We  make  no  hint  at  a  sennte  numinis,  or 
direct  revelation."     The  orthodox  theology  will  not,   in 
fact,  except  through  a  misunderstanding,  get  much  support 
from  Mr.  Lang.     Unfortunately,  he  is  not  content  to  leave 
the  matter  there.     He  might  have  been  excused  for  doing 
80.     The  facts  at  the  disposal  of  anthropology  are  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  triei  to  justify  the 
confident    enimciation  of    any  theory  of    the  origin    of 
religion.     Mr.  Lang  does,  however,  after  all,  present  a 
theory,    though  not  a  very  confident  one.     He  takes  it 
from  St.  Paul : 

As  St.  Paul  writes :  "That  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  them,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them 
.  .  .  being  understood  by  the  things  which  are  made  .  .  . 
but  they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened."  In  fact,  mythology  sub- 
merged religion,  St.  Paul's  theory  of  the  origin  is  not 
that  of  an  "innate  idea,"  nor  of  a  direct  revelation. 
People,  he  says,  reached  the  belief  in  a  God  from  the 
Argument  for  Design. 

This  is  from  the  earlier  book.  But  to  the  same  point 
Mr.  Lang  returns  in  the  later  one. 

While  offering  no  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  belief  in  a 
moral  Creator,  we  may  present  a  suggestion.     Mr.  Darwin 
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says  about  early  man  :  "The  same  high  meutal  faculties 
which  first  led  mau  to  believe  iu  uuseen  spiritual  agencies, 
then  iu  fetichism,  polytheism,  and  ultimately  monotheism, 
would  infallibly  lead  him,  so  long  as  his  reasoning  powers 
remained  poorly  developed,  to  strange  superstitions  and 
customs."  Now,  accepting  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  that 
early  man  had  "high  mental  faculties,"  the  conception  of 
a  Maker  of  things  does  not  seem  beyond  his  grasp.  Mau 
himself  made  plenty  of  things,  and  could  probably  conceive 
of  a  being  who  made  the  world  and  the  objects  in  it. 
"  Certainly  there  must  be  some  Being  who  made  all  these 
things.  He  must  be  very  good  too,"  said  an  Eskimo  to  a 
missionary. 

Now  St.  Paul  was  St.  Paul,  but  no  anthropologist. 
And  for  ourselves,  we  would  as  soon  accept  the  semus 
numints  or  the  direct  revelation  as  believe  that  primitive 
man,  at  the  exceedingly  early  period  which.  Mr.  Lang's 
theory  compels  us  to  assume — tliat  is  to  say,  at  a  period 
before  he  began  to  develop  the  animistic  notions  which 
afterwards  obscured  the  higher  faith — had  arrived  by  sheer 
process  of  reason  at  this  remarkably  comprehensive  and 
abstract  conception  of  a  supreme  maker  of  all  things.  Is 
it  not  Paley  and  the  watch  over  again?  Surely  the 
changing  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  the  first 
things  which  man  must  have  felt  called  upon  to  find  a 
cause  for.  The  permanent  elements,  the  vault  of  heaven 
and  the  flat  of  earth,  need  no  explanation  at  all.  They 
simply  are ;  and  to  conceive  them  as  not  being  and  coming 
to  be  implies  a  very  considerable  advance  from  the  earliest 
standpoint  of  nascent  ratiocination.  That  it  should  have 
preceded  the  development  of  animistic  thought  really 
does  not  seem  plausible. 

We  are  not  prepared  with  a  counter  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  to  Mr.  Lang's,  and  we  fully 
recognise  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  isolated  condition 
of  the  savage  supreme  beings  on  which  he  has  laid  just 
stress.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  the  Aryan  religions,  wherein 
the  high  and  low  beliefs  merge  very  gradually  into  each 
other,  do  not  suggest.  But  we  would  ask  Mr.  Lang 
whether  he  thinks  that  his  disproof  of  the  possibility  of 
man's  advancing  to  the  conception  of  god  on  animistic 
lines  is  complete  when  he  has  shown  that  the  god  cannot 
be  a  magnified  ghost.  Our  own  notion  is  that  English 
anthropologists  have  been  a  good  deal  misled  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  that  the  spirits  or  personalities  in 
his  own  likeness  with  which  the  savage  peoples  the  world 
are  by  no  means  all  ghosts.  Some  of  them  are  not 
ancestral  at  all,  but  elemental,  dimly  discerned  behind  the 
working  of  natural  forces,  the  ripple  of  the  stream,  the 
sough  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  and  in  the  beast  folk 
whose  resemblance  to  himself,  as  Mr.  Lang  has  insisted, 
was  far  more  obvious  to  primitive  man  than  their  dis- 
similarity. There  are  thus  two  independent  founts  of 
animistic  thought ;  and  if  the  god  was  got  at  by  way  of 
animism  at  all,  it  is  surely  as  a  magnified  elemental  spirit, 
and  not  as  a  magnified  ancestral  spirit,  that  we  must 
primarily  regard  him. 


"  The  Preacher  Sought  to  Find  Out 
Acceptable  Words." 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle.  Vol.  I. :  A — Feasts.  Vol.  II. : 
Feign — Kinsman.  Edited  by  James  Hastings,  D.D. 
(T.  &  T.  Clark.     Each  14s.) 

We  have  briefly  noticed  these  volumes  as  contributions  to 
theological  literature.  In  doing  so  we  indicated  that  their 
treatment  of  Biblical  words  was  copious  and  interesting. 
They  yield,  in  fact,  many  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  using 
the  phrase  with  reverence.  It  is  our  purpose  now  to 
glance  at  some  of  those  words  which  prompted  our  remark. 
Take  the  word  "  ability."  In  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  this  word  is  used  of  material,  as  well  as  of 
mental,  capacity.     The   first  use   still   survives,    but   the 


second  has  far  outstripped  it  in  daily  speech.  We  should 
scarcely  write,  as  did  Ezra  :  "  They  gave  after  their  ability 
unto  the  treasure  of  the  work  threescore  and  one  thousand 
drams  of  gold  "  ;  "  means  "  or  "  resources  "  would  be  the 
words  now.  Yet  Shakespeare  encourages  the  old  use. 
Viola  says  to  Antonio  in  Twelfth  Night : 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something. 

In  the  same  sense  of  wealth  ability  is  used  by  so  late  a 
writer  as  Goldsmith  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield :  "A  draught 
upon  my  neighbour  was  to  me  the  same  as  money,  for  I 
was  sufficiently  convinced  of  his  ability." 

"Abroad"  has  the  almost  obsolete  meaning  of  not  at 
home,  outside  the  house.  Never  in  the  Bible  does  the 
word  carry  the  meaning  of  in  (or  to)  a  foreign  country, 
unless  we  except  John's  words  :  "  The  children  of  God 
that  were  scattered  abroad."  In  Leviticus  we  have  the 
word  used  in  the  narrower  sense — "whether  she  be  bom 
at  home  or  abroad."  In  Deuteronomy  we  have,  "  then 
shall  he  go  abroad  out  of  the  camp,  he  shall  not  come 
within  the  camp  " — i.e.,  he  shall  go  just  beyond  the  camp. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Merry  Jest,  has  this  use  very 
clearly : 

Where  as  she  lay. 

So  sick  alway, 
He  might  not  come  abroad  ; 

— lie  might  not  leave  the  house.  The  old  meaning  of 
admiration — wonder — -is  too  familiar  to  need  mention.  Mr. 
Hastings  says  that  "  adventure  "  is  now  obsolete  as  a 
verb.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  ;  the  word  is  rather 
in  favour  among  some  of  your  younger,  and  perhaps  too 
styleful,  writers.  It  is  true  that  no  one  would  use  it  with 
such  facility  as  the  writer  in  Deuteronomy:  "  The  tender 
and  delicate  woman  among  you,  which  would  not  adven- 
ture to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for 
delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward 
the  husband  of  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter." 
Yet  Scott,  Wellington,  Byron,  and  Harriet  Martineau  all 
used  the  word  without  much  ceremony.  Nowadays  the 
word  is  used  as  the  verb  equivalent  of  adventure,  the 
substantive,  meaning  bold  and  picturesque  action. 

"Advertise"  is  aU.  but  obsolete  in  the  sense  in  which 
Boaz  used  it  to  Naomi's  kinsman  :  "  And  he  said  unto 
the  kinsman,  Naomi,  that  is  come  again  out  of  the  country 
of  Moab,  selleth  a  parcel  of  land,  which  was  our  brother 
Elimelech's  :  and  I  thought  to  advertise  thee,  saying, 
Buy  it  before  the  inhabitants,  and  before  the  elders  of  my 
people."  To-day  Boaz  would  have  advertised  the  parcel 
of  land,  not  the  kinsman.  Bagehot  wrote  in  1872, 
"  Changes  bring  out  new  qualities,  and  advertise  the 
effects  of  new  habits."  And  Sir  William  Hamilton  said 
in  one  of  his  lectures:  "The  insect  is  advertised  and  put 
on  the  watch."  "  All "  is  an  interesting  Biblical 
word,  the  precise  meaning  of  which,  as  Mr.  Hastings  says, 
is  often  missed.  It  sometimes  means  "  any,"  neither  more 
nor  less  :  as  in  Hebrews — "without  all  contradiction,"  and 
in  Shakespeare,  Macbeth  III.,  ii. — "  Things  without  all 
remedy  should  be  without  regard."  Still  more  archaic 
is  its  synonymity  with  "every,"  as  in  this  verse  from 
Deuteronomy:  "In  like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his 
ass  ;  and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment ;  and  with  all 
lost  thing  of  thy  brother's,  which  he  hath  lost."  All 
means  "altogether"  in  Nehemiah  :  "Woe  to  the  bloody 
city  !  it  is  all  full  of  lies"  ;  just  as  in  Caxton  :  "The  lady 
wente  oute  of  her  wytte  and  was  al  demonyak."  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  all  in  "  All  hail  "  :  be  altogether  in 
health.  Quite  the  most  curious  one  of  all  in  the  Authorised 
Version  occurs  in  the  verse  : 

Aud  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon 
Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  skull. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  average  reader  of  the  Bible 
thinks  that  she  threw  the  stone  "  all  in  order  to  "  break 
Abimelech's  skull.     This  is  not  the  meaning.     Brake  is  the 
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past  tenso,  and  the  "  to  "  is  not  tho  infinitive  at  all,  but 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  German  zer,  signifying  asunder ; 
and  goes  with  Irake  to  give  it  emphasis.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  is  that  tlio  woman  all  to-brake  it,  "  altogether 
broke  "  Abinielech's  skull. 

The  word  "  bray,"  meaning  to  pound  or  beat  small,  is 
scarcely  used  now  except  in  frequent  quotations  of  the  text 
in  Proverbs  :  "  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish- 
ness depart  from  him."  The  word  survives  in  the  Author- 
ised Version  from  Coverdalo's  Bible,  where  for  wheat  we 
have  "  otemeel " — and  humour.  In  Yorkshire  and  Cum- 
berland the  word  means  to  boat  or  thrash:  "I'll  bray 
thy  back  for  thee."  "By  and  by"  is  a  phrase 
with  a  curiously  human  and  perverse  history.  In  Old 
English  it  meant  immediately,  on  the  instant.  Hence  we 
find  Latimer  in  one  of  his  sermons  distinguishing  it  from 
any  word  with  a  future  significance :  "  The  clapper  brake, 
and  we  could  not  get  it  mended  by  and  by ;  must  tarry  till 
we  can  have  it  done."  In  1611,  when  the  Authorised 
Version  was  formed,  this  meaning  of  the  word  was  passing 
away,  yet  not  so  definitely  but  that  it  found  its  way  into 
the  new  Bible.  Thus  we  read  to  this  day  in  Luke  :  "But 
when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  terri- 
fied, for  these  things  must  first  come  to  pass  ;  but  the  end 
is  not  by  and  by " — i.e.,  not  now.  And  the  bloody 
impetuosity  of  Salome  is  obscured  to  many  readers  who  do 
not  take  the  word  in  its  old  sense  of  now.  Salome  "  came 
straightway  with  haste  unto  the  king,  and  asked,  saying, 
I  will  that  thou  give  me  by  and  by  in  a  charger  the  head 
of  John  tho  Baptist  .  .  .  and  immediately  the  king  sent  an 
executioner."  Archbishop  Trench  has  well  remarked,  con- 
cerning "by  and  by":  "The  inveterate  procrastination 
of  men  has  caused  it  to  designate  a  remoter  term  ;  even 
as  '  presently  '  does  not  any  longer  mean  '  at  this  present,' 
but  'in  a  little  while,'" 

The  word  "  conies  "  has  been  curiously  applied  to  rabbits. 
In  Essex  one  often  sees  notices  forbidding  people  to  shoot 
or  take  conies.  Yet  the  real  conies,  the  "  exceeding  wise  " 
animals  of  the  Proverbs,  are  quite  another  species,  they 
make  "their  houses  in  the  rocks";  they  do  not  burrow 
like  rabbits,  and  their  habitats  are  in  the  East. 

Among  words  whose  supersession  one  may  sincerely 
regret  is  the  beautiful  Bible  word  dayspring.  "  Hast 
thou  commanded  the  morning  since  thy  days,  and  caused 
the  dayspring  to  know  his  place  ?  "  asks  the  Lord  of  Job 
out  of  the  whirlwind.  And  in  Luke :  "  Through  the 
tender  mercy  of  our  God  ;  whereby  the  dayspring  from  on 
high  hath  visited  us."     Milton  has  : 

The  breath  of  heaven  fast-blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  day-spring  bom ; 

and  Cowper — "the  day-spring's  daughter,  rosy-palm'd." 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  Joshua  was 
not  setting  the  children  of  Israel  a  literary  exercise  when 
he  assembled  them  at  ShUoli,  and  said  to  them  :  "Ye  shall 
therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and  bring  the 
description  hither  to  me."  Here  "describe"  means  to  map- 
out,  or  divide  into  allotments.  In  Judges  it  means  to 
"make  a  list,"  to  "enumerate,"  thus  :  "Gideon,  the  son 
of  Joash,  returned  from  battle  before  the  sun  was  up,  and 
caught  a  young  man  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  inquired 
of  him :  and  he  described  unto  him  the  princes  of  Succoth, 
and  the  elders  thereof,  oven  three-score  and  seventeen 
men."  "  Describe  "  is,  of  course,  used  technically  in  the 
meaning  of  to  form  or  trace  by  motion  ;  thus  Tyndall,  in 
his  notes  to  his  lecture  on  Light,  wrote  :  "  Tho  white-hot 
particles  of  carbon  in  a  flame  describe  lines  of  light." 
"  Dread "  has  lost  its  sense  of  reverential  awe,  as 
in  Jacob's  exclamation  :  "  How  dreadful  is  this  place." 
The  fear  that  shocks  and  terrifies  is  now  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  has  consistently  gained  in  intensity.  It 
once  meant  no  more  than  doubt,  as  in  Chaucer : 

For  certynly,  withouteii  drcde, 

A  cherle  is  deemed  by  his  dede. 


"  Every  "  occasionally  means  "  each  "  in  the  Authoriaed 
'N'^ersion.  "Every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl";  and 
assuredly  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel :  "And  there  was 
yet  a  battle  in  Gath,  where  was  a  man  of  great  stature, 
that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six 
toes,  four  and  twenty  in  number ;  and  he  was  also  bom  a 
giant."  This  terrible  man  had  no  multiplicity  of  hands  or 
feet,  but  only  a  digit  more  than  usual  on  "  each "  hand 
and  foot. 

"  Frankly  "  means  no  more  than  freely  in  Luke  :  "  And 
when  they  had  nothing  to  pay  he  frankly  forgave  thom 
both."  "Fret"  is  not  much  used  now  transitively.  It  is 
so  used  in  relation  to  disease  in  T^eviticus,  "  a  fretting 
leprosy" ;  and  by  Shakespeare,  when  Lear  curses  Goneril : 

If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  tonuf  nt  to  her  I 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth  ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  cbuuuels  in  her  cheeks. 
We  should  hesitate  to  say  with  Mr.  Hastings  that  "gazing- 
stock "  is  obsolete.     "  Glister,"    a  frequentative  form  of 
"  glisten,"  occurs  five  times  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
and  its  beauty  cannot  be  challenged  in  the  passage  :  "  And 
as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered, 
and   his   raiment  was  white   and  glistering."     "  Indite  " 
has  almost  reversed   its  meaning  since    1611.     It  then 
meant  to  dictate,  or,  at  least,  to  compose.     Hence  David : 
"  My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter  .  .  .  my  tongue  is 
the    pen    of    a  ready   writer."      The  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version  made  the  older  meaning  very  clear  in 
their    Preface,    where    they  describe    the   Bible  as   "  a 
fountaine  of  most  pure  water   springing  up  unto   ever- 
lasting  life  "  ;  and   add  :    "  And   what   marvaile  ?     The 
originall  thereof  being  from  heaven,  not  from  earth  ;  the 
authour  being  God,  not  man ;  the  enditer  the  holy  spirit, 
not  the  wit  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets." 

Tho  old  free  use  of  the  word  "  fellow  "  in  the  sense  of 
a  man  or  person  allowed  Tindale  to  write  very  quaintly 
(as  it  seems  to  us)  :  "  And  the  Lorde  was  with  Joseph, 
and  he  was  a  luckie  fellowe."  By  1611  the  word  could  be 
used  with  or  without  contempt ;  though  contempt  was  the 
oftener  implied,  especially  when  the  word  was  joined  to 
an  adjective  :  "  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort ;  "  and  in 
Acts,  "  a  pestilent  fellow." 


The  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  Fourteenth   Century. 
European  Literature." 


By  F.  J.  SneU. 
(Blackwood.     5s.) 


'Periods  of 


That  this  is  not  a  more  satisfactory-  book  is  hardly  Mr. 
Snell's  fault.  The  task  imposed  upon  him  was,  indeed, 
a  hopeless  one.  To  take  a  section  right  across  European 
literature,  or  rather  across  a  series  of  literatures  belonging 
to  European  countries  in  various  stages  of  development, 
to  bring  to  each  of  these  a  competent  and,  if  possible,  first- 
hand knowledge,  and  to  impose  upon  them  all  some  prin- 
ciple of  unity  which  may  assist  digestion  in  the  reader — 
there  are  few  scholars  who  would  come  unscathed  out  of 
the  ordeal.  In  Mr.  Snell's  work  the  cramping  and 
deadening  influence  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
produced  is  particularly  evident.  He  does  not  fit  in  the 
least  into  the  frame  so  neatly  provided  for  him  by  his 
publishers.  Obviously  his  own  interest  lies  in  the  late 
mediicval  and  early  renascent  literature  of  Italy — in 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Dante.  Given  a  free  hand,  he  would 
probably  have  written  a  singularl}'  fresh  and  stimulating 
study  of  these.  As  it  is  the  chapters  in  which  he 
deals  with  them,  though  they  suffer  from  compression, 
contain  some  interesting  discussions.  The  following  para- 
graph upon  Dante  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Mr.  SneU 
at  his  best : 

Dante  believed  in  an   eternal  world   topically  as  well 
as  tropically.     Ouce  by  the  bier  of  Beatrice  he  had  entered 
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within  the  veil ;  and  now,  when  all  earthly  occupations, 
all  secular  interests,  had  in  a  sense  dropped  away  from 
him,  the  future,  the  great  future  wherein  the  loose  threads 
of  time  and  space — the  sundered  ties,  the  temporal  losses, 
the  inexplicable  failures,  the  inj  ustice,  the  ingratitude,  the 
pain — would  be  ravelled  up  into  luminous  consistency, 
stared  him  perpetually  in  the  face.  Boccaccio  tells  us 
that  when  some  women  of  Verona  saw  Dante  pass,  one  of 
them  observed,  "  See  you  the  man  that  goes  to  Hell  and 
returns  when  he  lists,  and  brings  up  news  of  those  below  't" 
"Forsooth,"  replied  a  gossip,  "you  must  speak  truth. 
Don't  you  see  what  a  crisp  beard  and  what  brown  hair  he 
has  through  the  heat  and  smoke  down  there  ?  "  The  story 
is  not  all  a  parable. 

Our  commendation  may  be  extended  to  the  chapter 
on  "  Chaucer,"  who  is,  perhaps,  best  treated  in  connexion 
with  the  great  Italian  masters ;  but  the  rest  of  the  book 
we  have  read  with  a  growing  feeling  of  irritation.  These 
breathless  summaries,  loaded  with  facts  from  which  the 
general  ideas  with  difficulty  detach  themselves,  and  often, 
as  Mr.  Snell  himself  admits,  compUed  from  German 
Grutidrisse  and  similar  sources,  appear  to  us  of  the  very 
smallest  value.  The  German  and  Scandinavian  literatures 
are  dismissed  in  a  few  inadequate  paragraphs,  and  though 
those  of  England  and  the  Eomance  countries  are  more 
fully  treated,  yet  we  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Snell  has  quite 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  imity  which  here  at  least 
does  exist.  He  seems  to  regard  that  unity  as  consisting 
mainly  in  the  transition  from  court  poetry  to  town  poetry  ; 
but  its  correlative  aspects  as  a  transition  from  minstrel 
poetry  to  trouvere  poetry,  and  a  transition  from  recited  to 
written  and  real  poetry,  deserved  more  distinct  statement 
and  detailed  exposition.  Mr.  Snell  seems  to  us  to  use 
some  of  his  technical  terms  too  loosely.  Thus  "  folk-song  " 
means  for  him  not  song  written  by  the  folk,  but  song 
written  for  the  folk  by  minstrels  or  trouveres  of  other 
grades.  This,  we  submit,  is  incorrect  and  confusing.  His 
facts,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  generally  accurate — 
unfortunately  the  least  of  virtues  in  this  kind  of  book. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  will  revise  the  statement  that  Dante's 
eclogue  to  Giovanni  di  Virgilio  was  "  the  first  since  the 
days  of  Virgil"  when  he  has  read  Calpumius,  Neme- 
sianus  and  Alcuin's  (or  Bede's)  verses  on  the  Cuckoo. 
We  are  unfeignedly  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  write  more 
favourably  of  Mr.  SneU's  book  :  he  has  evidently  learning, 
enthusiasm,  taste,  and  industry ;  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has 
entangled  himself  in  an  impossible  form. 


Other  New  Books. 

Nav^vx  Pioxeeks  01-  Austealia. 

By  L.  Becke  aud  W.  Jeffeey- 

A  recondite  yet  notably  interesting  chapter  in  our  Im- 
perial history  is  set  forth  in  this  book.  Most  people 
vaguely  associate  Botany  Bay  and  its  convict  settlers  with 
the  beginnings  of  our  Australian  colonies ;  but  few  have 
any  right  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  colonies  struggled  into  existence.  What  do  they 
know,  for  example,  of  Captain  ArtTiur  PhiUip,  the  virtual 
founder  and  first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of 
the  dynasty  of  naval  officers  which  he  founded — Hunter, 
Grose,  King,  Flinders,  Bass,  and  Bligh?  The  fame  and 
imj^ortance  of  PhiUip — a  most  capable  governor  and  gal- 
lant officer — have  been  so  obscured  that  it  was  but  two 
years  ago  that  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  Sydney ;  and 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  had  to  spend  money 
liberally  to  discover  that  Phillip's  bones  lie  in  Bathampton 
Church,  in  Somersetshire. 

Phillip  was  entrusted  by  the  British  Government  with 
the  charge  of  the  first  fleet  of  transports  which  carried 
convicts  out  to  Australia.  He  was  not  only  to  take  the 
convicts  out,  ho  was  to  govern  them  on  their  arrival.     As 


strange  and  complicated  a  mission  as  ever  was  entrusted 
to  a  British  naval  captain !  There  were  eleven  sail  in  the 
fleet. which  followed  Phillip  out  of  Spithead  on  May  13, 
1787.  Poets  have  sung  of  the  Speedwell  and  the  Mayflower ; 
but  who  has  celebrated  in  prose  or  poetry  the  departure  of 
that  black,  forbidding  fleet,  heavy  with  heavy  hearts,  and 
pregnant  with  Australia  ?  Even  at  the  time  the  event  was 
scarcely  noticed. 

The  expedition  was  a  big  affair,  and  it  seems  curious 
enough  nowadays  that  so  little  interest  was  taken  in  it. 
There  were  more  than  a  thousand  people  on  board,  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  if  the  departures  of  the 
convicts  did  not  create  excitement,  the  sailing  of  the  blue- 
jackets and  the  guard  of  about  two  hundred  marines 
bound  for  such  an  unknown  part  of  the  world  would  set 
Portsmouth  at  any  rate  in  a  stir.  But  the  Fitzherbert 
scandal,  the  attack  on  Warren  Hastings,  and  such-like 
stirring  events  were  then  town  talk,  and  at  that  period 
there  were  no  special  con-espondents  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  any  newspapers  worth  mentioning,  to  work  up  popular 
excitement  over  the  event. 

And  so,  in  a  buzz  of  town  talk  about  other  things,  the 
first  Australians  were  shipped  away  in  chains.  We  hope 
that  this  single  picture  will  convey  something  of  the 
dramatic  interest  which  informs  these  most  carefully 
wrought  pages.  We  say  "  wrought,"  because  the  toils  of 
excavation  and  the  woes  of  rummaging  have  gone  to  their 
making.  The  authors  have  spared  themselves  no  labour ; 
they  have  made  light  of  such  tasks  as  discovering  the 
exact  rig  of  the  ship  in  which  Dampier  sailed  to  New 
Holland  in  1698,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  crew  was 
fed  and  dressed. 

Phillip's  good  government,  and  the  mistakes  of  his  less 
able  successors,  are  described  in  detail  and  with  an  accu- 
racy which  we  believe  few  will  challenge.  A  great  man 
was  this  Phillip,  who  could  see  in  his  horde  of  famish- 
ing blackguards  the  makings  of  a  people.  "  This  country 
will  yet  be  the  most  valuable  acquisition  Great  Britain  has 
ever  made,"  was  his  cool  prediction,  and  time  has  been 
steadily  fulfilling  it.  The  story  here  unfolded  ends  where 
Australian  history  is  supposed  to  begin ;  in  reality,  it  is 
the  fundamental  part  of  that  history,  and  it  is  sot  forth 
with  a  care  and  energy  delightful  to  the  reader  who 
knows  good  work  when  he  sees  it.     (Murray.     7s.  6d.) 


DUEHAII    CaTHEDEAL. 


By  J.  E.  Bygate. 


This  is  the  seventeenth  volume  in  the  excellent 
"  Cathedral  Series."  The  distinctive  thing  about  Durham 
Cathedral  is  its  magnificent  situation.  Not  in  all  England, 
and  in  few  cathedral  towns  on  the  continent,  is  there  a 
view  to  be  compared,  in  its  kind,  with  that  which  the 
visitor  to  Durham  obtains  when  he  stands  on  Eramwellgate 
Bridge.  The  cool,  robust  traditions  of  St.  Cuthbert  and 
his  Lindisfame  monks  lend  a  wonderful  charm  to  the  great 
pile,  which  rises  sheer  with  the  precipice  from  the  river. 
The  situation  was  thus  described  iu  an  old  Saxon  poem 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bygate  : 

This  City  is  celebrated 

In  the  whole  Empire  of  the  Britons. 

The  road  to  it  is  steep. 

It  is  smTOunded  with  rocks, 

And  with  curious  plants. 

The  Wear  flows  round  it, 

A  river  of  rapid  waves. 

And  there  live  iu  it 

Fishes  of  various  kinds, 

Mingling  with  the  floods. 

And  there  grow 

Great  Forests. 

There  live  in  the  recesses 

Wild  animals  of  many  sorts; 

In  the  deep  valleys 

Deer  innumerable. 

Durham  has  suggestions  of  early  wildness  which  will  never 
leave  it.     (Bell  &  Sons.     Is.  6d.) 
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Andrew  Melvillk. 


By  William  Morison. 


This  is  the  twenty-seventh  volume  in  the  "Famous 
Scots  "  series  of  biographies.  Mr.  Morison  makes  the  fair 
remark  that  Melville's  career  will  detain  only  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  struggle  which  gave  Scotland  its 
ecclosiastical  system.  Nevertheless,  Melville's  services  in 
nurturing  and  maintaining  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  in 
the  days  of  its  weakness  are  not  his  only  claim  to  memory. 
He  was  the  most  learned  Scot  of  his  time,  and  his  "mas- 
sive personality  "  entitles  him  to  comparison  with  his 
immediate,  and  overshadowing,  predecessor,  Knox. 

lilr.  Morison  has  told  Melville's  story  with  a  care  for 
accurate  history.  Of  small  biograpliical  illumination  there 
is  little,  for  little  is  possible.  But  the  temper  of  the  man 
comes  out  well  in  the  following  passage  dealing  with  his 
relations  to  the  powerful  Morton  : 

When  he  [Morton]  found  him  iucorruptible  by  his 
favours,  he  tried  to  iutimidate  hiiu.  Calling  him  one  day 
into  his  presence,  he  broke  out  into  violent  denunciation  of 
those  ministers  who  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  tlie  rcahu 
by  their  "  owersie  "  dreams,  and  setting  up  of  the  Genevan 
discipline ;  and  on  Melville  turning  the  attack  against  him- 
self and  his  Government,  Morton  flow  into  a  rage  :  '•  Ther 
will  never  be  quyetnes  in  this  countrey  till  halff  a  dissone 
of  yow  be  hangit  or  banished  the  countrey!  "  "Tushe! 
sir!"  retorted  Melville,  "threaten  your  courtiers  in  that 
fashion.  It  is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or 
in  the  ground.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's :  my  fatherland  is 
wherever  well-doing  is.  I  haiff  bein  ready  to  gift"  my  lyff 
whar  it  was  nocht  halft'  sa  weill  wared,  at  the  pleasour  of 
my  God.  I  leived  out  of  your  countrey  ten  yeirs  as  weUl 
as  in  it.  Yet,  God  be  glorified,  it  will  nocht  ly  in  your 
power  to  hang,  nor  exyll  this  treuthe  !  " 

"  Scotland  never  receavit  a  graitter  benefit  at  the  hands  of 
God  than  this  man,"  was  James  Melville's  verdict  on 
Andrew.  Tliis  book  owes  not  a  little  of  its  salt  to  quota- 
tions from  James  Melville's  writings.  (Oliphant,  Anderson 
&  Ferrier.     Is.  6d.) 


The  Chiswick  SujVkespeabe. 


Illustrated. 


"Hamlet"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  are  the 
first  plays  to  be  published  in  this  pleasant  now  pocket 
edition,  each  filling  a  volume.  Introductions  and  Notes 
are  supplied  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Jolin  Dennis ;  and  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw.  Concerning  the  latter,  what 
shall  we  say  ?  We  do  not  like  illustrations  to  Shakespeare, 
and  although  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  pictures  have  style  and 
dignity,  we  would  rather  be  without  them.  Others  will 
think  differently.  Certainly,  this  is  a  well-equipped  edition 
of  the  plays,  and  should  be  popular.  (Bell  &  Sous. 
Each  Is.) 

SnAKESPEARE's   FeMALE   CHARACTERS. 

By  Helena  Faucit  (Kujy  Martin). 

To  this  sixth  edition  of  her  well-known  work  Lady 
Martin  prefixes  a  preface  which  she  wrote  in  1893  for  the 
fifth  edition,  but  discarded.  In  it  she  explains  her  views 
of  the  actress's  art,  and  the  spirit  in  which  she  worked  on 
the  stage.  Her  little  essay  is  faultless  in  its  sentiments. 
Tlxe  book  is  issued  in  very  handsome  style.  (Black- 
wood.) 


Ciiuistian  Ethics. 


By  Prof.  W.  L.  Davidson. 


This  little  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  Guild  Library ; 
and,  so  far  as  a  subject  of  this  vastness  can  be  satisfac- 
torily treated  in  so  strait  a  volume,  the  Aberdeen  professor 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  success.  We  except  always 
the  section  devoted  to  the  Mystery  of  Evil.  A  justification 
of  truculent  volcanoes  and  like  inconveniences,  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  the  world  is  "  the  most  perfect  home 
for  man  tliat  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,"  does 
not  carry  conviction.     (A.  &  C.  Black.    Is.  6d.) 


Fiction. 

strong  Htarh.    By  G.  W.  Cable. 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     6b.) 

Mu.  Cable  gives  us  in  this  book  three  stories  of  unequal 
interest.  One,  "The  Taxidermist,"  ia  almost  as  satisfying 
as  we  could  wish;  one,  "The  Solitary,"  is  good,  but  not 
good  enough ;  the  third,  and  the  longest,  "  The  Ento- 
mologist," upon  which,  we  fear,  most  effort  has  been 
expended,  is  a  disappointment.  Mr.  Cable  starts  with  an 
introduction,  to  prove  that  his  three  stories  form  an 
organic  whole,  that  the  same  truth  underlies  all  and  is 
exemplified  by  all :  that  religion  without  poetry  is  as  dead 
as  poetry  without  religion.  But  this  is  of  no  consetjuence. 
The  stories,  in  due  time,  speak  for  themselves.  ' '  The 
Solitary  "  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Cable  has 
his  delicate  art  under  control,  and  the  unfolding  of  its 
blossoms  is  perfectly  disciplined.  Our  only  objection  to 
"  The  Solitary "  is,  that  the  subject  is  just  a  little  too 
tremendous  for  Mr.  Cable's  power  :  the  struggle  of  a 
dipsomaniac  to  recover  self-command.  Mr.  Cable  is  con- 
scious of  the  tragedy,  of  tlie  fierce  battle  that  was  fought, 
but  he  does  not  succeed  in  re-enacting  it.  His  gifts  are 
better  suited  to  calmer  struggles  and  quainter  phases  of 
life.  Hence,  when  we  come  to  "The  Taxidermist,"  we 
find  this  urbane  and  dobonnair  student  of  humanity 
thoroughly  at  home.  The  taxidermist  was  Pastropbon 
Manouvrier,  a  bird-stuffer  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  story 
tells  of  his  abounding  loving-kindness  for  helpless  things. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  nominal  narrator  of  this  book,  first  made 
his  acquaintance  through  taking  to  him  a  humming-bird 
to  be  stuffed. 

I  was  saying  to  her  husband  that  a  humming-bird  was 
a  very  small  thing  to  ask  him  to  stuff.  But  he  stopped 
me  with  his  lifted  palm. 

"My    Frau,    a    humming-bird    has     de    passione— de 

ecstasio !     One  drop  of  blood  wid  do  passione  in  it ," 

and  he  waved  his  hand  with  a  jerk  of  the  thumb  in  disdain 
of  spoken  words ;  and  it  was  I  who  added — "  Is  bigger 
than  the  sim  ?  " 

"  Bah  !  "  was  all  he  uttered  in  approval,  turning  as  if  to 
go  to  work.     I  feared  I  had  disapjwint^'d  him. 

"  God  measures  by  the  soid,  not  by  the  size,"  I  suggested. 
But  he  woidd  say  no  more,  and  bis  wife  put  in  as  softly  as 
a  kottle  beginning  to  sing — "Ah,  ha  ha  !  I  t'ink  dass 
where  do  good  God  show  varrio  good  sanse." 

1  begaTv  looking  hero  aud  there  in  heartiest  admiration 
of  the  products  of  his  art,  and  presently  we  were  again  in 
fidl  sympathy  and  talkiug  eagerly.  As  I  was  going  he 
touched  my  arm — 

"  You  will  say  de  soul  is  parted  from  dat  lill'  bird. 
And — yass  ;  but "     He  let  a  gesture  speak  the  rest. 

"  I  know,"  replied  I.  "  You  proiwse  to  make  the  soul 
seem  to  come  back  aud  leave  us  its  portrait.  I  beUeve  you 
will." 

Whereupon  he  gave  me  his  first  faint  smile,  and  detained 
me  with  another  touch. 

The  third  story,  "  The  Entomologist,"  which  tells  how 
a  foolish,  wanton  woman  was  won  to  wisdom,  does  not 
quite  "come  off."  Here,  again,  as  in  "The  Solitary," 
Mr.  Cable  alleges  more  than  he  proves ;  but  it  has  many 
subtle  touches.  The  hero  and  triumphant  justificatioa  of 
the  book  remains  Pastropbon  Manouvrier. 


The  FowUr.      By  Beatrice 
(Blackwood  &  Sons. 


Harraden. 

6s.) 


This  belongs  to  that  class  of  novels  in  which  the  leading 
idea,  instead  of  springing  naturally  from  the  environment, 
is  an  artificial  centre  round  which  the  environment  has 
been  laboriously  constructed.  And  it  shares  the  general 
fate  of  its  class — it  fails.  In  common  with  the  general 
public,  we  have  a  special  and  long-suffering  tenderness 
for  Miss  Hai'raden's  work,  but  it  would  be  futile  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  since  Shipi  that  Pats  in  the  Night  she  has  done 
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nothing  whatever  of  authentic  importance,  and  that  even 
this  newest  book,  carefully  finished  and  comparatively 
lengthy,  is  distinctly  inferior  to  her  first  novel. 

Miss  Harraden's  leading  idea  is  that  of  a  moral  vampire 
who  preys  upon  the  "mental  and  moral  individuality  "  of 
a  woman,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  it  in  ruins. 
Theodore  Bevan  makes  a  good  stage  vampire.  He  was 
"  a  little  man  of  rather  eccentric  appearance  "  ;  he  looked 
as  if  "he  could  never  have  been  young";  he  "smiled 
cynically  "  ;  and  he  possessed  that  curious  habit  which  we 
had  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Jesuits  in  militant  Pro- 
testant fiction — of  moving  from  spot  to  spot  "  in  noiseless 
fashion." 

The  woman  whose  soul  this  "  fowler "  set  himself  to 
snare  was  an  exceptionaUy-gifted  young  teacher,  one  of 
those  radiant  soaring  creatures  who  succeed  in  everything 
without  apparent  effort.  "The  afternoon  before  her 
Tripos  her  friends  found  her  finishing  off  a  new  dress." 
Needless  to  say  that  Nora  Penshurst  was  "  bracketed 
equal  with  the  first  on  the  list"  of  that  Tripos.  Never- 
theless Theodore  Bevan  quickly  had  her  in  his  power.  He 
estranged  her  from  Roger  Penshurst,  "her  darling  old 
father-friend,"  and  from  all  her  other  friends,  including 
Brian  Uppingham,  a  distinguished  historian  to  whom  she 
was  reaUy  attached.  He  made  her  promise  to  marry  him- 
self. And  then,  chiefly  through  a  careless  mistake  of 
Bevan' s  in  the  matter  of  a  diary  of  his  private  vampire- 
thoughts,  the  sinister  influence  was  suddenly  shattered. 
In  a  long  and  oratorical  speech  to  him  (most  of  the  char- 
acters have  a  leaning  to  eloquence  in  conversation)  Nora 
repays  him  for  his  wickedness  : 

"  I  followed  the  voice  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  and 
turned  aside  from  all  who  loved  me  and  believed  in  me  for 
you — an   evil  s^nrit.     For   make   no   mistake   about  that, 
Theodore  Bevan :   in  my  heart  of   hearts   I  have  never 
believed  you   anything   else   except   an  evil   spirit.     You 
have  rankled  in  my  soul,  as  aU  evil  things  must  of  necessity. 
I  blame  myself  bitterly  that  I  did  not  cut  you  out  at  the 
very  beginning;.     But  you  interested  me ;  you  amused  me ; 
you  were  so  different  from  everyone  else,  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  new  experience  to  have  someone  like  you  in  my 
life — someone  whom  all  other  people  detested — and  so  I 
played  with  you.     No  one  could  ever  condemn  me  more 
harshly  than  I  condemn  myself.     I  despise  myself  more 
even  than  I  despise  you.     And  you  know  now  what  I  think 
of  you,  therefore  you  may  judge  what  I  think  of  myself. 
But  in  spite  of  you  and  in  spite  of  myself,  yes,  in  spite  of 
this  two  years'  misery,  I  shall  recover  my  pride,  my  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  my  hberty  of  mind,  my  joy  in  Ufe — all 
this  shall  come  back  to  me,  and  in  full  measure.     I  will 
fight  for  it  as  no  one  has  ever  fought  before. 
"And  now,  go." 
And  he  went,  and  she  married  Brian.     The  tale,  as  a 
mere  psychological  fantasy,  might  pass  if  it  had  the  least 
conviction.     The  trouble  is  that  it  never  once  convinces. 
It  has  no  genuine  imagination.     It  is  not  related  to  life. 
One  cannot  believe  in  it  for  a  moment.     It  is  a  marionette 
show,  and  the  strings  are  too  apparent. 

Of  course  the  book  contains  here  and  there  charming 
pages.  But  a  few  hints  of  delight  do  not  suffice  for  a  good 
novel,  especially  when  even  these  are  marred  by  a  serious 
defect  of  manner.  For  there  is  vastly  too  much  gush  in 
The  Folder,  a  crude  quality  of  "  girjishness  " — we  can  find 
no  other  term, 


Notes  on  Novels. 

\^These   notes  on  the  week^s  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  f allow. ~] 

TitE  iNDivrorAUST.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

This  is  the  novel  which  recently  ran  serially  through 
the  Fortnightly,  and  was  there  attributed  to  "  Wentworth 
Moore."  Wentworth  Moore  was  in  reality  Mr.  Mallock, 
the  author    of   The  New  Repuhlic  and  A  Human  Document. 


The  new  novel  is  mainly  satirical,  certain  modem  develop- 
ments coming  under  Mr.  MaUock's  keen,  yet  amused, 
eensoi-ious  eyes.  Elsewhere  we  quote  the  preface  to  the 
book.*    (Chapman  &  Hall.     6s.) 

When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells's  new  absorbing  romance  of  the  future,  its 
interests  and  its  terrors.  This  is  the  story  which  has  been 
running  through  the  Graphic  to  the  accompaniment  of 
vivid  pictures  of  aeroplanes  and  atiropiles.    (Harpers.    63.) 

EiDAN  THE  Devil,  and  Otheii  Stories.     By  Louis  Becke 

Mr.  Becke  takes  us  back  to  the  palm-clad  Pacific  islands, 
the  coral  atolls,  the  smooth  lagoons,  the  trader's  flag,  the 
loves  of  half-castes,  and  the  dramas  of  mixed  marriages. 
In  the  background  always  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
(Unwin.     63.) 

Two  IN  Captivity.  By  Vincent  Brown. 

A  subtle  and  searching  analysis  of  the  impress  of  guilt 
on  two  souls.  The  story  opens  with  unusual  bluntness : 
"  Lord  Bir,  on  an  afternoon  in  June,  tried  to  kill  his 
friend  Lewis  Krehl."  But  it  is  not  a  sensational  work  : 
the  interest  is  psychological.     (Lane.     3s.  6d.) 

"  Ma  MisEE."  By  Vicojite  Je.«n  de  Lrz. 

This  story,  which  has  as  sub-title,  "  Sons  and  Daughters 
under  the  Second  Empire,"  is,  says  the  author,  founded  on 
fact.  It  was  begun  several  years  ago,  but  was  laid  aside 
for  sufiicient  reasons.  It  is  now  finished,  those  reasons 
having  been  removed,  and  the  author  believes  that  good 
alone  can  result  from  shadowing  forth  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  flood  of  disaster  which  has  recently  overwhelmed 
the  French  nation.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Sword  of  Allah.  By  T.  E.  Threlfall. 

A  romance  of  the  harem,  a  judicious  Oriental  blend  of 
fighting  and  love,  history  and  mystery.  (Ward,  Lock. 
3s.  6d.) 

HuoH  GwYETH.  By  Beulaii  Mari  Dis  . 

The  trend  of  this  story  of  Eoundheads  and  Cavaliers 
may  be  gathered  from  such  spirited  chapter  headings  as 
"Tidings  out  of  the  North,"  "To  Horse  and  Away," 
"How  the  World  Dealt  by  a  Gentleman,"  "In  the  Fields 
toward  Osney  Abbey,"  "  Under  the  King's  Displeasure," 
&c.  The  battle  of  Edgehill  is  described,  and  the  book  is 
bright  with  adventure  and  warm  with  romance.  (Mac- 
nullan.     6s.) 


The  House  of  Eimmon. 


By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 


This  story,  by  the  author  of  Trewinnot  of  Chiy^s,  intro- 
duces us  to  a  not  very  happy  home  in  Staffordshire.  Mr. 
Eimmon  is  a  tyrannical  father,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home  is  conveyed  in  his  reply  to  his  wife's  request  that  his 
boy  Jubal  might  go  and  spend  part  of  his  holidays  with 
his  friend,  Harry  Saltring  :  "I  shall  not  allow  him  to  go. 
The  family  is  utterly  without  religion.  I've  heard  they 
go  to  theatres,  and  have  dancing  in  their  house.  They 
are  Church-goers  too,  and  would  win  Jubal  away  from 
Methodism.  They  never  have  family  prayers,  and  I  ques- 
tion if  they  ask  a  blessing  before  their  meals."  (Ward, 
Lock  &  Co.     58.) 


Tom -All- Alone. 


By  Amelia  M.  Barker. 


Tom  is  a  London  waif  in  squalid  surroundings,  but  he 
finds  a  bond  in  the  street  and  is  honest  about  it,  and  rises 
in  the  world.  In  fact,  he  becomes  "  sick  of  making 
money  "  and  only  anxious  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  birth. 
This  endeavour  and  the  onslaught  on  his  hand  and  fortune 
made  by  a  calculating  young  woman  are  among  the 
ingredients  of  the  story.  Where  Tom-All-Alone  found 
love  is  at  last  revealed,  and  the  moral  is  that  money 
and  happiness,  money  and  sincerity,  may  lie  far  apart. 
(Macqueen.     63.) 
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The  Art  Season. — II. 

Mr.  Whistler,  and  Others. 

The   second   exhibition   of  the  International   Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers,  at  Knightsbridge,  practi- 
cally  supports   our   article  of    May  6,  on   the   inartistic 
and  distressing  arrangeniont  of  the  Royal  Academy's  show. 
The  contents  of  the  International  differ  from  those  of  the 
Academy  very  slightly,  except  in  one  point,  and  in  that 
the  difference  is  certainly  vast  and  vital.     That  difference 
consists  in  the  proportions  of  good  to  bad  -work.     Good 
stands  to  bad  at  perhaps  one  to  two  in  the  International ; 
at  about  one  to  ten  in  Burlington  House.     We  cannot 
pretend  to  compare  the  good  parts  of  the  two  exhibitions ; 
and  to  attempt  it  would  be  unfair,  as  the  International 
draws  upon  a  wider  field  than  the  Academy.     Moreover, 
personal  taste  becomes  a  too  potent  influence  when  one 
would  choose  between  the  art  of  Messrs.  Sargent,  Orchard- 
son,  Swan,  East,  Tuke,  Onslow  Ford,  Bilbao,  Lemon,  Hook, 
Hunter,  La  Thangue,  Clausen,  and  W.  Stott  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Messrs.  Whistler,  Pissaro, 
Eenoir,  Eodin,   Sisley,  Claude   Monet,   Guthrie,   Lavery, 
J.  Maris,   Kroyer,  Couture,   and  Oppeler.     Messrs.  Mark 
Fisher,   F.  Thaulow,  and  others,  exliibit  in  both  shows. 
Though  I  will  not  divulge  it  here,  yet  I  am  afraid  I  should 
not  hesitate  in  my  choice.    Take,  now,  the  bad  parts  of  the 
two  galleries  :  the  Academy  bad  is  an  unselected  jumble 
of  all  kinds  of  poverty  in  art,  of  style,  of  truth,  of  con- 
ception ;  the  bad  at  Knightsbridge  is  chosen  from  among 
the  well-mannered  bad,  the  bad  that  with  a  smile  of  style 
is  still  a  villain  in  its  values.     Thus   the  points  in  the 
superiority  of  Knightsbridge  to  be  enforced  are  :  (1)  the 
proportion  of  good  to  bad ;  (2)  the  chosen  harmony  between 
the  bad   and  good  which  makes  the  bad  comparatively 
harmless;   (3)  the  easy,  open,  decorative  hanging  which 
spares    the    eye,    gives   the   good    picture    a   chance   to 
dominate,  and  permits  the  inferior  work  to  pass  uncriti- 
cised  as  pleasant  padding.     In  a  word,  the  International 
is  an  exhibition,  the  Academy  a  lumber-room. 

We  must  g^ve  the  International  praise  in  one  other,  and 
that  an  important,  matter — its  hearty  encouragement  of 
illustration  and  the  art  of  black-and-white.  Mr.  Whistler 
contributes  a  small  room-full  of  new  etchings,  which  seem 
more  fascinating  than  all  but  two  of  his  painted  exhibits. 
Some  are  slight  enough,  a  mere  scratch  or  two,  as  the 
marine  "Jubilee  Reviews,"  yet  none  the  less  studied  and 
elegant  in  the  point  of  their  placing  and  the  equality  of 
their  finish.  One  likes  to  see  a  result  thus  lightly,  deftly, 
and  promptly  obtained ;  for  a  few  scratches,  alas !  can  be 
weighty,  meaningless,  and  even  too  many  for  their  purpose. 
But  the  most  agreeable  of  all  Mr.  Whistler's  contributions 
are  those  lovely  water-fronts  showing,  through  a  rain  of 
fine  lines,  airy  palaces  or  crumbling  storehouses  pierced 
with  sombre  caves  that  open  on  a  mystery  of  gloom.  Of 
these  "  The  Balcony,  Amsterdam,"  "  The  Pierrot,"  "  Noc- 
turne, Amsterdam,"  may  serve  as  good  examples.  Mr.  J. 
Pennell  contributes  both  etchings  and  aquatints,  imagi- 
native in  conception  and  clever  in  technique,  as  "  Tne 
Most  Picturesque  Place  in  the  World,"  "Barges,"  and 
"  Charing  Cross  Station."  Messrs.  Klinger,  Holroyd, 
Strang,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  and  others,  also  send  etchings. 
Some  of  the  drawings  in  water-colour,  chalk,  pen,  charcoal, 


and  pencil  are  admirable,  as  well  as  they  might  be  pro- 
duced by  such  men  a«  Alfred  Stevens,  A.  B.  Houghton, 
Prof.  Menzel,  Prof.  I^egros,  8.  Kroyer,  E.  Qrasset,  W. 
Nicholson,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  A.  S.  Hartrick,  Anning  Bell, 
E.  Wilson,  F.  Mura,  and  several  others. 

The  sculpture,  which  includes  many  fairly  good  pieces, 
groups,  busts,  and  works  in  relief,  is  notable  for  two  superb 
examples  of  the  art  of  M.  Auguste  liodin.  the  most  red-hot 
and  imaginative  of  modem  sculptors.  That  which  bears 
the  most  evident  testimony  to  tfie  impassioned  genius  of 
the  artist  is  unquestionably  "Group."  This  surge  of 
Nereids — with  flowing  hair,  twined  arms,  clasped  hands — 
rolls,  curls,  and  overhangs  like  a  stupendous  wave  of 
voluptuous  forms.  It  is  built  up  with  the  oonstructivenesB 
of  an  architect,  modelled  with  the  science  of  a  sculptor, 
treated  with  the  suggestiveness  of  a  painter. 

At  Knightsbridge  Kroyer  the  Dane  supplies  in  figure- 
painting  the  antidote  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  gallery 
towards  a  too  exclusive  pursuit  of  style.  His  "  Edward 
and  Nina  Greig  "  is  portraiture  only  to  be  paralleled  in  its 
sincerity  by  Mr.  Sargent's  work  at  the  New  Gallery ;  and 
Mr.  Sargent's  is  a  less  simple  and  unsophisticated  nature 
than  Mr.  Kroyer's.  That  one  cannot  overlook  this  vision 
of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  eye  proves  the  value  of  such  an 
exhibition  as  the  International.  Hung  in  the  Academy, 
where  it  would  take  rank  with  the  Sargents,  I  fear  that, 
unlike  those  great  triumphs  of  bravura  style,  Mr.  Kroyer's 
portrait  picture  would  be  lost  amid  the  millinery  of 
painted  fashion  plates,  the  reds  and  blues  of  the  monstrous 
Pre-Raphaelite  (garden  variety  crossed  with  Impressionism), 
and  the  loud  incidents  of  the  anecdote  swollen  to  the  size 
of  the  old  historical  canvas.  Mr.  Kroyer's  naturalism  is 
backed  in  landscape  by  the  work  of  men  such  as  C.  Pissaro, 
Claude  Monet,  Sisley,  Mark  Fisher,  and  James  Maris. 
In  Figure  fine  portraits  are  not  rare.  We  have  Mr. 
Whistler,  Mr.  J.  E.  Blanche,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Laveiy, 
Mr.  Greiffenhagen,  Mr.  Chase,  and  also  Couture,  Renoir, 
Mancini,  Andro,  Stevens  the  Belgian,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  more,  whose  pictures  are  executed  with  respect  for  the 
character  of  the  model  as  well  as  with  some  sense  of  style  ; 
but  these  lists  give  no  adequate  idea  of  all  the  good  work 
at  the  gallery  either  in  figure  or  in  landscape. 

In  this  place  of  pleasantness  and  quiet  one  may  see, 
without  much  fatigue,  a  good  deal  of  the  experiments  of 
modern  art  and,  in  particular,  several  tendencies  of  the 
impressionistic  school.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
contrast  with  the  gentle,  far-off,  dimly -lit,  almost  morbidly 
refined  Whistlers  something  belonging  to  the  school  who 
have  followed  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  or  Hals  in  their  in- 
tensity of  resdisation,  firmness  of  construction,  and  closeness 
of  modelling.  We  have  only  the  intimately  real  Kroyer; 
the  strong,  bold  Mancini ;  the  broad,  blazing  Renoir.  If 
one  picture  united  all  their  qualities,  we  should  have  the 
true  opposite  of  the  most  usual  Whistler  portrait.  Passing 
through  other  work  we  may  note  all  degfrees  of  attention 
to  style  or  to  construction,  to  elegance  of  aspect  or  to 
intimacy  of  modelling.  Beginning  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Blanche,  Mr.  Gari  Melchers,  Mr.  Chase,  and  Mr.  Lavery, 
we  pass  to  Mr.  Furse,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Greiffenhagen,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  Miss  Beaux ;  thence  to  Mr.  Gandara,  Mr. 
Neven  du  Mont,  Mr.  D.  Robinson,  to  come  to  Mr.  Shannon, 
and  finally  to  reach  Mr.  Sauter,  Mr.  Jack,  Mr.  Brough,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  those  who  tend  to  prefer  manner  to 
matter.  Of  course,  this  arrangement  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  list  of  painters  in  order  of  merit. 

On  the  whole,  the  landscape,  or  at  least  the  open-air, 
work  interests  me  more  than  the  bulk  of  the  figures.  To 
begin  with,  I  prefer  Mr.  Whistler's  serene  and  limpid 
coast  scene  and  his  dim,  luminous  night  at  Chelsea, 
before  his  figure  pictures  in  this  exhibition.  If  one  looks 
at  the  fine  display  of  work  by  the  Scottish  school,  one  sees, 
I  think,  that  me  loose  poetry  of  a  fine  picturesque  style 
which  is  apt  to  override  construction  preserves  more  of 
the  essential  qualities  of  nature,  and  does  less  real  harm 
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when  exercised  on  landscape  than  on  figure  subjects.  We 
get  very  tired  of  Mr.  Henry's  pleasant  colour,  summary 
shorthand  of  expression,  and  fiat  ungradated  fields  of 
tone  in  portraits ;  whereas  we  appreciate  in  the  landscape 
of  Messrs.  Allan,  Grosvenor  Thomas,  H.  Spence,  E.  A. 
Walton,  Paterson,  and  others,  the  advantages  of  the 
sacrifice  which  secures  us  freedom  and  grandeur  of  aspect. 
Still  it  may  be  held  that  Messrs.  G.  Boyle,  Pragiacomo, 
Arthur  Tomson,  A.  S.  Hartrick,  Charles,  Leslie  Thomson, 
B.  Priestman,  Aumonier,  Kliigel,  and  Mark  Fisher,  give  us 
quite  as  much  sentiment  as  the  Scots,  together  with  a 
closer  study  of  nature.  But  of  course  the  chief  interest  of 
this  gallery  in  landscape  lies  in  the  contrasts  between  the 
different  kinds  of  impressionism  shown  in  the  great  works 
of  Maris,  Monet,  Sisley,  and  Pissaro.  Pissaro,  in  these 
early  works  of  his,  shows  himself  the  most  modestly  natural 
of  all.  His  compositions  weave  together  the  lines  of  large, 
empty  plains  with  quiet,  subtle  truth  and  elegance.  His 
colour  inclines  to  aiirial  blue,  but  leaves  one  in  that  state  of 
balanced  hesitation  between  the  prevalence  of  local  and 
atmospheric  tones  which  characterises  the  most  usual  and 
the  least  agitating  mood  of  nature.  Sisley's  light  quivers 
more  evidently,  and,  whether  falling  on  things  near  or 
far,  always  makes  you  feel  the  rainbow  dispersion  of  the 
reflected  sky.  It  is  Monet's  pictures  in  this  gallery  that 
most  boldly  and  whole-heartedly  express  the  vibration  and 
iridescence  of  light.  Less  even  than  Sisley  does  this  great 
luminarist  think  of  composition,  ideal  beauty  of  form,  or 
accepted  picturesqueness  of  place.  His  "  Country  Eoad  " 
is  a  common,  uidovely  locality,  with  bushy,  blobby  trees, 
made  alive  with  the  sparkle  and  jewelled  glitter  of  morning 
sunlight.  His  other  landscape  shows  a  steaming  sunrise, 
where  the  light  on  the  dew  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
picture  :  it  is  fresh,  silvery,  frosty  ;  shot  with  cool  purples, 
blues,  and  pinks  in  the  shadow  ;  golden  and  glowing,  rosy 
and  orange,  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  warm  morning  sun. 
Perhaps  not  so  exciting,  so  palpably  personal,  though 
equally  seen  and  felt,  is  James  Maris's  far  grander, 
gloomier,  and  more  mysterious  "Dutch  Harbour."  His 
light  is  grave,  solemn,  even ;  a  rich  tissue  of  gold  and 
brown  more  in  consonance  with  tradition  ;  representative, 
rather,  of  a  slowly-received,  quietly-growing  idea  of  the 
world  than  of  a  sudden,  eye-smiting  impression  of  effect 
which  remains  with  one  for  ever  unchanged. 

E.  A.  M.  S. 


Things  Seen. 

Goliath. 

I  HAPPENED  the  other  day  to  be  a  guest  in  a  family  which 
maintains  the  practice  of  Scripture  reading  after  breakfast. 
The  passage  selected  was  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel ;  and  presently  I  was  awakened  from 
what  I  fear  was  becoming  an  inattentive  reverie  by  the 
words  :  "And  there  went  out  a  champion  out  of  the  camp 
of  the  Philistines,  named  Goliath,  of  Gath,  whose  height 
was  six  cubits  and  a  span."  The  words  took  me  back  to  a 
class-room  in  a  great  boarding-school. 

There  it  was  my  privilege  to  sit  ior  several  years  under 
a  worthy  teacher,  who,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  brought 
the  Bible  narrations  before  us  with  just  that  blend  of 
"  verbal  inspiration  "  and  "  new  criticism  "  which  he 
thought  prudent.  Dangerous  work  he  found  it,  T  fancy, 
for  there  were  inquiring  minds  among  us.  But  the 
story  of  Goliath  always  passed  pleasantly.      Whenever 

it  recurred,    as   it   did  about   once   a  year,  L would 

discuss  the  giant's  stature  with  great  moderation,  and 
by  reckonings  of  the  Hebrew  cubit,  encourage  us, 
with  a  kind  of  gracious  latitude,  to  believe  that, 
after  all,  Goliath  need  not  have  stood  more  than 
nine  feet  in  his  stockings.      So  interested  was  he  in  his 


annual  measurement  of  the  Philistine,  that  he  invariably 
assisted  his  argument  by  climbing,  with  no  small  pains — 
he  was  an  elderly  man  and  tall — to  the  top  of  his  high 
four-legged  stool,  where  he  stood  for  some  time  at  an 
amazihg  altitude.     I  came  to  watch  that   annual  ascent 

with  a  kind  of  rajiture.      L 's  lavender-blue  Sunday 

trousers  stood  the  test  so  well.  His  long  blue  frock-coat 
seemed  the  creaseless  perfection  of  human  clothing.  His 
cravat  was  irreproachable,  and  his  silvery  hair  crowned 
the  edifice.  Only  once  a  year — only  when  Goliath  was  in 
the  lesson — could  I  study  this  sartorial  splendour  to  advan- 
tage. And,  do  you  know,  it  runs  in  my  mind  that  Goliath 
recurred  about  May  in  each  year,  which  is  the  time  when 

new  suits  are  donned ;  and  I  like  to  believe  that  L , 

who  had  his  harmless  vanities  .  .  . 


A  Healing. 

The  decision  must  be  made,  the  path  chosen,  that  night ; 
but  that  night  (so  it  happened)  his  vitality  was  low,  his 
judgment  clouded,  and  his  nerves  in  that  condition  that 
the  dropping  of  a  paper-knife  set  him  trembling.  He 
tried  to  decide,  but  his  mind  would  not  work  sanely,  and 
so,  in  a  shiver  of  dread,  he  rushed  into  the  streets. 

Hurrying  on,  always  on,  he  came  soon  to  the  opera 
house,  where  the  bills  announcing  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 
arrested  him.  "  I  know  nothing  of  music,"  he  moaned. 
"Wagner  is  a  sealed  book  to  me"  ;  and,  his  mood  being 
perverse,  it  followed  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  bought 
a  ticket  and  was  tearing  up  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
gallery.  As  he  climbed  higher  and  higher,  the  music 
found  him,  and  he  paused,  framing  the  thought  that 
those  great,  grave  harmonies  affected  him  as  if  some 
cool,  fond  hand  had  rested  momentarily  on  his  brow.  At 
which  he  wondered,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  music.  Then 
the  gallery  doors  opened,  and  the  hot,  stifling  air  encom- 
passed him.  He  found  a  seat  in  the  remotest  corner. 
His  only  thought  was  :  "  How  long  can  I  endure  this  ? 
For  I  know  nothing  of  music,  and  the  conditions  are 
unbearable."  Yet  he  remained,  and  the  music  rushed 
to  him  as  from  some  God-driven  fountain.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  Wagner,"  he  thought,  "so  it's  idle  for  me  to 
listen.  Soon  I  will  leave."  But  he  remained,  for  his 
attention  was  caught  by  a  German  who  stood  facing  the 
stage  with  his  hands  clutching  the  gallery  railings.  As 
the  great,  mystical  love-duet  of  the  second  act  proceeded, 
the  German,  quite  unconsciously,  swung  slowly  round  as 
oil  a  pivot,  moving  his  hands  as  he  did  so  till  they  clutched 
the  railings  behind  his  back,  and  a  little  spurt  of  blood 
issued  from  where  his  nails  dug  the  flesh.  Another, 
a  greybeard,  thin-faced  and  ashen,  sat  motionless  as  a 
statue,  with  chin  tilted  in  the  air ;  but  his  eyelids  flickered 
and  his  lips  moved  tremulously.  The  man  who  did  not 
understand    music    said   to    himself:     "Oh!    this   heat! 

I  meant  to  have  escaped  from  this  long  ago.     I — I ," 

but  he  waited  while  the  wonderful  music  wailed  through  the 
darkened  house.  He  waited,  and  he  forgot  himself  and  the 
transitory  troubles  that  beset  him.  He  waited,  and  the  dead 
music  maker  made  him  of  his  company.  More  :  his  brain 
grew  clear,  his  blood  cooled  and  ran  temperately,  his  heart 
sang  in  assonance  to  the  music  he  did  not  understand. 
And  it  all  happened  in  spite  of  himself.  He  was  hardly 
conscious  of  his  healing.  Long  afterwards  (time  had 
ceased)  he  found  himself  in  the  street  walking  calmly, 
firm  of  foot,  clear  of  purpose,  with  these  lines  running  to 
the  echo  of  the  music  he  did  not  understand  : 

Eemember  my  words,  I  may  again  return  ; 
I  love  you  ;  I  depart  from  materials  ; 
I  am  as  one  disembodied,  triumphant,  dead. 
*■»#*# 

That  night  he  made  his  decision.  He  was  glad  that 
night !     And  the  music  went  through  his  dreams. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  influonco  of  women  is  not  a  Disraolian  myth,  even 
in  such  an  undramatic  affair  as  the  cessation  of  a  Sunday 
paper.  Pilate's  wife's  dreams  are  repeated  tlirough  the 
ages ;  and  the  persuasion  which  has  mainly  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Bail;/  Mail  is 
one  which  naturally  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  reasons 
officially  printed.  Yet  at  their  very  head  sliould  bo  placed 
the  scrupulous  opposition  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Harmsworth  to 
any  infraction  of  the  observance  of  the  Day  of  Best. 


The  members  of  the  Lawson  family,  if  they  had  such 
scruples,  would  naturally  apply  them  to  their  Saturday 
issue.  Nevertheless,  as  they  are  renowned  caterers,  and 
as  they  are  catering  mainly  for  Christians  and  not  for 
Jews,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they,  too,  will  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  ranks  of  seven-day  journalism  as 
soon  as  they  can  make  their  rather  complex  arrangements. 
For  although  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Sunday  Mail  will  increase  their  sales  and  lessen  their 
competitive  expenditure,  the  gain  is  not  thought  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  such  as  will  tempt  Sir  Edward  Lawson 
to  defy  a  public  opinion  that  extends  its  boycott  to  the 
week-day  editions  of  the  Telegraph,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Mail,  made  its  eflect  felt  on  the  circulation  of  the  other 
publications  of  the  Messrs.  Harmsworth. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  Reminiscences,  speaks  of 
the  love  of  Cardinal  Manning  for  Ireland  as  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his 
veins.  But  that  is  hardly  the  fact.  Cardinal  Manning,  as 
his  friends  must  all  remember,  was  particularly  proud  of 
recalling  that  his  grandmother's  maiden  name  was  Eliza- 
beth Eyan,  and  that  she  was  the  child  of  Irish  parents. 
Mr.  McCarthy  may  be  further  interested  to  have  his 
memories  of  Manning  supplemented  by  a  little  story  he 
himself  has  not  told,  nor,  probably,  even  heard.  It  was 
not  the  habit  of  the  Cardinal  to  send  out  cards  for  his 
receptions ;  but  having  been  told  that  Irish  members 
stayed  away  from  them — at  a  time  of  some  political  tension 
in  their  relations  with  Englishmen — because  they  did  not 
know  they  would  be  welcome,  he  sent  out  to  them  formal 
invitations.  One  of  these,  sent  to  Mr.  McCarthy  himself, 
elicited  a  letter  of  excuse,  elegantly  polite  in  its  wording, 
but,  unhappily,  addressed  to  8,  York-place,  the  former 
residence  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  which  his  successor  had 
abandoned  years  previously  for  the  g^eat  house  at  West- 
minster on  which  he  had  spent  a  largo  portion  of  his 
patrimony.  The  letter  was  forwarded,  of  course ;  but  the  old 
address  was  a  trouble  to  the  Cardinal,  who  was  made  to  feel 
how  far  he  was  removed  from  the  common  round.  Similarly, 
at  a  later  date,  he  kept  on  his  table  for  some  time  a  letter 
which  had  been  addressed  to  the  right  house  indeed,  but, 
by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  to  "  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Newman." 
The  writer — Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere — was  a  friend  of  both 
the  Cardinals;  but  his  venial  fault,  like  that  of  Mr. 
McCartliy,  gave  momentary  play  to  the  tremulous  sensi- 
tivenesses of  a  nature  that  in  such  matters  had  all  the 
alertness  of  "a  lover  or  a  child."  He  had  renoimced  the 
world  in  his  youth  and  foregone  the  ambition  to  impress 
upon  society  his  own  delightful  personality.  That  renun- 
ciation was  deliberate  and  complete ;  but  odd  moments 
came  to  him  in  age  when  he  seemed  to  be  taken  aback  by 
the  consequences. 

A  GRKAT  many  references  have  been  made  to  the  late 
Lord  Whamcliffe's  Yorkshire  property,  with  its  view  from 
WJiamclifle  Castle,  which  Lady  Mary  Wortley- Montagu 
always  said  she  considered  the  finest  she  had  seen  in  all 
her  wanderings  over  the  world.  A  humbler  property  he 
held  in  Cornwall  has  been  overlooked;  but  visitors  to 
Tintagel  Castle  will  remember  that  the  village  inn  proudly 


proclaimed  his  proprietorship  by  flaunting  the  Whamcliffe 
arms.  A  greater  sportsman  than  he  looked,  especially 
than  he  looked  in  recent  years,  the  late  Earl  waa  one  of 
the  small  hunting-party  whose  adventures  are  recorded 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  The  Rijle  and  Jlound  in  CayUm. 


Art  Students  and  St.  Paul's. 

The  feeling  evoked  by  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  has 
taken,  in  fact,  the  form  of  a  great  vote  of  confidence  in 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Very  welcome  is  such  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  gave  London  nearly  fifty 
of  her  churches,  and  who,  owing  so  much  to  his  own 
genius,  owed  so  much  also  to  opportunity.  It  is  curious 
to  recall  at  this  moment  that  the  first  design  of  Wren's 
for  St.  Paul's  was  one  vastly  different  from  that  which 
was  actually  put  into  stone.  He  wished  it  to  be  a 
])uilding  expressive  of  Protestantism ;  and  it  was  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  with  the  Duke 
of  York  as  their  convert  as  well  as  the  Cathedral's 
largest  benefactor  after  the  King,  that  carried  the  day  in 
favour  of  the  cruciform  design,  which  should  reproduce 
St.  Peter's  in  a  spirit  not  so  much  of  antagonism  as  of 
admiration,  a  spirit  rewarded  by  the  production  of  a  dome 
that  is  held  by  the  best  judges  of  Europe  to  have 
the  superiority  over  that  in  Eome  in  everything  except  in 
size.  Most  of  those  who  are  now  agitating  against  Sir 
William  Richmond's  devices  believe  in  the  beauty 
unadorned  of  the  interior  of  the  dome.  But  two  or  three 
proposals  of  an  alternative  decoration  have  been  presented 
to  the  Dean.  Mr.  Howe,  whose  letter  to  the  Times  was 
the  signal  for  the  uprising,  has  a  plan  of  calling  in  Mr. 
Sargent  and  Mr.  Abbey.  Then,  again,  a  number  of  arclii- 
tects  have  banded  themselves  together  to  devise  a  decorative 
design  which  they  are  going  to  ask  the  Dean's  permission 
to  affix  tentatively  to  the  walls.  Attractive  as  some  of 
these  proposals  sound,  the  Dean  will  do  well  to  beware  of 
them.  If  the  dome  can  be  restored  to  its  unvami8he<l 
simplicity  all  will  be  well. 


We  have  authority  for  making  the  welcome  announce- 
ment that  the  chocolate  stencilling  round  the  base  of  the 
dome  will  at  once  be  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Dean. 


All  tlie  same,  the  art  students  who  lately  met  to  protest 
against  the  decorations  are  pushing  forward  with  their 
petition,  a  draft  of  which,  "  under  revision,"  has  been  sent 
by  them  to  a  limited  number  of  persons  of  authority  in 
matters  of  taste.  To  the  Slade  School  belongs  the  honour 
of  taking  the  lead ;  and  the  students  were  delighted  to 
draw  nearly  their  first  ink  from  one  of  their  own  pro- 
fessors.    This  is  Prof.  Fred.  Brown,  who  writes : 

Another  visit  to  St.  Paul's,  with  the  object  of  examining 
Sir  W.  B.  Kichmond's  latest  additions  under  the  dome, 
more  than  confirms  my  previous  impression.  I  left  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  to 
a  noble  building.  I  feel,  therefore,  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  tone  of  indignant  protest  pervading  your 
petition  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  while  your  energy  and 
public  spirit  deserve  the  support  and  approval  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  art.  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  part  in 
your  proceedings  ;  but  as  you  have  expressly  asked  me  for 
my  views  on  the  matter,  as  head  of  the  school  in  which 
your  petition  orifj^inated,  I  feel  bound  to  express  my  entire 
approval  of  the  spirit  of  j'oiur  action,  and  my  complete 
agreement  with  you  on  the  desirability  of  removing,  at 
all  cost?,  every  scrap  of  the  decoration  in  question. 


AicoTKBR  correspondent  of  the  students  has  the  impress 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  upon  each  line  of  his  letter  : 

I  have  never  seen  the  decorations  in  St.  Paul's  ;  the  in- 
terior of  that  remarkable  building  is  usually  black  fog. 
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seems,  therefore,  as  safe  a  place  as  any  for  modem 
decorative  art :  which,  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  must 
cause  the  least  possible  annoyance  to  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  citizens.  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  being  my  most 
intimate  friend,  I  do  not  think  you  can  expect  me  to  en- 
courage you  in  a  proposal  rather  sweeping,  and  not  whoUy 
flattering  to  himself.  Remember  that  he  is  your  fellow- 
being,  and  has  probably  been  an  art  student.  A  Presby- 
terian myself,  I  can  stiU  look  with  sympathy  on  the  work 
of  Wren,  but,  of  course,  only  from  the  outside.  Any 
proposal  which  your  friends  may  make  for  removing  most 
of  the  pictures  from  our  modern  galleries,  and  all  the 
statues  except  those  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  from  our  streets, 
will  meet  with  my  enthusiastic  approval.  They  excite  the 
gaiety  of  (foreign)  nations. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Babrie,  not  having  seen  the  decorations,  can 
only  be  a  witness  to  common  report,  for  he  says  that, 
from  "all  he  hears,"  thp  "excellently-worded  protest  is 
justified."  Neither  has  Lord  Eosebery  seen  the  decora- 
tions, but,  in  an  autograph  letter  to  the  students,  he 
supplements  this  confession  by  a  valuable  statement  of 
his  "  clear  view  that  this  is  a  national  matter,  affecting  a 
national  monument,  and  not  one,  therefore,  that  can  be 
treated  as  a  confidential  transaction  between  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  subscribers  on  the 
other."  Prof.  York  Powell  writes  from  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  to  say  that  if  he  were  an  art  student  he  should 
be  delighted  to  sign  the  petition.  Sir  Walter  Besant 
expresses  a  similar  readiness,  "  because  it  is  dreadful  to 
think  of  St.  Paul's  being  decorated  so  as  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  devotion  Wren  sought  to  inspire."  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  does  not  suppose  a  popular  outcry  against  the  decora- 
tions raises  any  presumption  against  them.  "  The  average 
Englishman,"  he  says,  "  thinks  colour  disreputable,  and 
would  support  Richmond  heartily  if  he  put  a  starched 
collar  round  the  dome  and  a  tall  hat  on  the  ball."  All 
the  same,  he  declares  it  to  be  "a  real  objection  "  against 
Sir  William  Richmond  that  he  sprang  from  a  school  of 
"men' who  made  it  an  article  of  their  artistic  religion  to 
disparage  Michael  Angelo,  to  ignore  Brunelleschi,  and 
to  ridicule  Wren."  With  such  a  tradition,  he  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  "  to  preserve  the  character  of  St.  Paul's." 

Mr.  Laurence  Housman'  wishes  the  petition  a  success, 
which  he  "despairs  of  getting  save  by  ways  of  scandal 
such  as  Mr.  Kensit  has  devised  for  protestation  inartistic 
in  its  aims."  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  while  averse  from 
the  task  of  throwing  cold  water  on  the  works  of  artists 
who  have  done  their  best,  and  unwilling  that  any  disrespect 
should  be  shown  to  Sir  William  Richmond,  says  that  he 
cannot  avoid,  in  replying  to  the  students,  the  confession 
that  he  "detests  the  decorations  under  the  dome."  Among 
other  art-critics  whose  opinion  the  students  have  received 
with  welcome  are  Mr.  Humphry  Ward,  who  is  glad  that 
"  the  young  men  and  women  who  study  art  in  London  are 
a  body  who  care  for  these  things  "  ;  Mr.  Claude  Phillips, 
who  expresses  "warmest  sympathy";  and  Lady  Colin 
Campbell,  who  holds  that  "  the  whole  scheme  of  stencilling 
and  lettering  and  of  tawdry  tinsel  mosaic  is  utterly 
indefensible." 


Folly.  - 

A  WORM  once  envied  the  beauty  of  the  rose  and  the  gaiety 
of  the  butterfly,  so  it  buried  itself  in  the  earth  rather  than 
share  the  sunshine  with  them. 

The  rose  was  plucked  and  carelessly  flung  away ;  the 
butterfly  was  caught  and  stripped  of  its  wings ;  but  the 
buried  worm  went  on  envying. 


Wisdom. 

A  woman  was  deformed  and  ugly,  but  she  dressed  herself 
in  flowing  garments,  and  said:  "I  am  the  New  School." 
Soon  she  had  many  disciples. 


Mr.    Mallock  Explains. 

Mr.  -W.  H.  Mallock's  new  novel.  The  Individualist,  is 
published  this  week.  We  shall  review  the  volume  in  due 
course,  but  in  the  meantime  we  reproduce  the  Preface 
wherein  Mr.  Mallock  replies  to  certain  charges  that  have 
been  brought  against  the  book  : 

"When  portions  of  this  novel,  in  a  more  or  less  con- 
nected form,  were  appearing  under  a  pseudonym  in  the 
pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  an  Important  monthly 
journal  went  out  of  its  way  to  suggest  that  certain  of  the 
events  and  characters  were  close  copies  from  life.  If  the 
author,  this  journal  said,  did  not  mean  his  description  of 
Startfield  Hall  as  a  description  of  a  Settlement  founded  by 
Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  and  if  he  did  not  mean  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  earnest  persons  connected  with  it  '  as  an  expose 
of  the  jealousy,  littleness,  and  special  weaknesses'  of  a 
certain  well-known  lady  (whose  name  I  will  not  reproduce) 
and  her  friends,  '  he  has  taken  every  measure  in  his  power 
to  produce  that  mistaken  impression  on  his  readers.' 

Observations  of  this  kind  it  is  not  always  possible,  or 
indeed  necessary,  to  disprove.  In  this  case  I  feel  that  an 
answer  is  desirable ;  and  it  happens  to  be  exceptionally 
easy.  Startfield  Hall  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  chance 
paragraph  in  the  Liberty  Review,  the  organ  of  the  Liberty 
and  Property  Defence  League.  The  paragraph  mentioned 
the  establishment  of  some  new  '  Settlement,'  and  quoted 
a  few  words  used  by  one  of  the  lecturers,  who  described 
the  upper  classes  as  '  roaring  with  delight  over  the  prospect 
of  any  new  war.'  This  was  the  only  foot  it  provided  out 
of  which  to  construct  this  particular  Hercules ;  and  as  to 
the  personalities,  and  even  tbe  names,  of  the  founders  and 
supporters  of  the  enterprise,  I  am  to  this  day  in  complete 
ignorance  of  them.  If  their  names  were  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph,  they  meant  absolutely  nothing  to  me. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Mrs.  Norham  in 
The  Individualist,  which  the  critic  regards  as  a  '  lampoon ' 
on  the  lady  already  referred  to,  my  answer  is  even  more 
conclusive.      If  Mrs.  Norham's  character  can  be  said  to 
have  an  original  outside'  this  novel,  the  original  is  to  be 
found  in  a  Dialogue  written  by  myself  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  the  year  1880.     Mrs.   Norham  there  appeared 
as  the  wife  of  a  Broad  Church  private  tutor,  who  took 
pupils  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  Derwentwater.     That 
her   character   as  there   described   is    identical   with   her 
character  in  the  present  novel  will  be  seen  by  the  words 
with  which  she  begins  the  dialogue.     '  I  have  decided,' 
she  says  to  her  husband,  '  to  resign  the  sub -editorship  of 
the  Agnostic  Moralist.     I  am,  of  course,  aware  it  was  myself 
who  made  the  journal,  and  that  it  wiU  inevitably  suffer  by 
my  withdrawing  my  support  from  it.     But  for  many  reasons 
I  think  this  the  right  course  to  pursue.     The  editor.  Dr. 
Pearson,  was  getting  anxious  to  have  the  chief  manage- 
ment— a  most  incapable  man,  forever  preferring  his  own 
opinion  to  mine ;  and  I  really  found  at  last  there  was  no 
working  with  him.      However,   I  was   resolved  that  the 
rupture  between  us  should  have  no  bitterness,  so  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  the  next  number  a  helpful  one,  and 
have   insisted   on  contributing  the   whole  matter  myself. 
There  will  appear   in   it,  my  dear,  inter  alia,    these  two 
new  papers  of  mine  on  '  Functional  Amusement '  and  '  The 
Cellular   Character   of    the     Individual.'      Mrs.    Norham 
(though  I  think  these  were  the  days  before  '  Settlements') 
was  represented  as  endeavouring  to  diffuse  culture  among 
the  masses  by  painting  pictures  herself  for  them,  one  of 
which  bore  the  title  of  '  A  Fugue  in  Four  Colours.' 

This  sketch  was  made  by  me  in  1880  ;  and,  so  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  goes,  the  lady  to  whom  the  critic  alludes 
was  wholly  unknown,  tiU  seven  or  eight  years  later,  for 
any  of  these  views  or  enterprises  which  have  led  him  to 
suppose  Mrs.  Norham's  career  to  be  intended  as  a  '  lam- 
poon '  on  hers.  But  it  does  happen  that  I  could  point  out 
in  my  early  Dialogue  two  marked,  though  minute,  features 
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which  reappear  in  writings  of  this  lady's,  published  long 
afterwards.  Just,  however,  as  it  would  bo  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  this  lady  was  an  imitator  of  me — 
slio  probably  never  read  the  Dialogue  just  referred  to — 
so  it  is  equally  absurd  to  argue  that  I  havo  attempted  any 
pei-sonal  reproduction  of  her.  Anyone  wlio  attempts  to 
draw  a  typical  character  or  a  typical  series  of  events  is 
sure,  if  he  achieves  any  success  whatever,  to  produce  a 
picture  containing  a  number  of  touches  which  somewhere 
or  other  havo  their  counterpart  in  reality ;  but  this  will  not 
be  because  his  characters  resemble  individual  men  and 
women,  but  because  individual  men  and  women  of  similar 
temperaments  and  opinions  have  always  a  number  of  traits 
in  wliicli  tlioy  resemble  one  another." 


Correspondence. 

Marvell  and  the  Key  of  Green. 

Sin, — I  have  been  mucli  entertained  by  your  contributor 
"  E.  W.'s  "  voluntary  "In  the  Key  of  Oreon,"  but  also  a 
little  disappointed.  For  I  fully  expected  him  to  work  up 
to  that  greenest  passage  in  all  literature,  in  which  Marvell 
describes  the  garden  wliero 

Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass 
Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass ; 

and  where  his  mind  sits  in  its  solitude  : 
Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Now  I  am  almost  tempted  to  doubt  if  "  E.  W.  "  knows  his 
Marvell ;  and,  indeed,  if  he  does,  what  business  has  he  to 
misquote  the  "golden  lamps  in  a  green  night"  of  the 
Bermuda  oranges?  Yet  Marvell  "sees  green,"  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  poet.     For  him 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 

So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green ; 
and  his  shepherds  appropriately  cry  : 

Let's  not,  then,  at  least  be  seen 

Without  each  a  sprig  of  green. 

Did  I  not  detest  statistics,  I  would  count  for  you  the 
number  of  times  which  the  adjective  "  green"  occurs  in 
the  slender  blue-green  volume  which — happily — excludes 
his  satires.  But  take  the  lines  upon  the  gardens  of  Apple- 
ton  House,  "the  nursery  of  all  things  green,"  with  their 
surrounding  woods,  "the  columns  of  the  temple  green," 
"  a  green,  yet  growing  ark,"  which 

as  they  Nature's  cradle  decked, 

■Will,  in  green  age,  her  hearse  expect ; 
and  the  meadows,  like  "green  silks  but  newly  washed," 
full  of  the  "  green  spires  "  of  g^ass,  into  which 

The  tawny  mowers  enter  next. 

Who  seem  like  Israelites  to  be 

Walking  on  foot  through  a  green  sea. 
Unfortunately,  the  generation  after  Marvell  took  to  seeing 
things  "verdant"  or  "virid"  instead  of  "green,"  and 
naturally  soon  became  unable  to  see  them  at  all. — 1  am, 
&c.,  E.  K.  C. 


Was  Bacon  a  Poet  ? 

StB, — ^The  contributor  of  the  article  "  Was  Bacon  a 
Poet?  "to  your  last  issue  quotes  the  lines  beginning — 

The  man  of  life  upright,  whose  guiltless  heart  is  free, 

and  ascribes  their  creation  to  Bacon. 

In  an  anthology  of  "  Lyrical  \'erse,"  from  Elizabeth  to 
^'icto^ia,  selected  and  edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd,  the 
same  poem  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Thomas 
Campion. 

In  Arbor's  Engluh  Gamer,  vol.  vi.,  p.  391,  the  poem  is 
printed  as  an  anonymous  production,  in  a  collection  of 
Lyrics,  &c.,  edited  by  Eichard  Alison  in  1606. 


Among  such  diversity  of  opinion,  having,  in  this  remote 
neighbourhood,  no  means  of  access  to  complete  editions  of 
tlio  above  authors,  I  should  bo  greatly  obliged  if  some  of 
your  readers  w<mld  endeavour  to  gettlo  this  (juosti<jn  of 
apparently  disputed  authorship  in  one  of  your  future 
issues. — I  am,  &c., 

Kilham,  Driffield,  Yorks :  Chas.  Ed.  Hoixuros. 

May  15,  1899. 


«'  Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  correspondence  which 
appeared  in  your  columns  during  February  on  the  subject 
of  Newman's  hymn,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  if  the 
version  used  by  the  Eoman  Church  is  the  same  as  the 
author's  original  version.  Some  years  ago,  while  travel- 
ling on  a  P.  &  0.  steamer,  a  lady  who  was  going  to 
Australia  gave  me  the  following,  which  she  called  the 
"Eoman  Catholic"  version  of  the  hymn,  and  which  I 
understood  her  to  say  had  been  written  by  Newman  after 
he  joined  the  Church  of  liome.  The  hymn  itself  and  the 
initials  at  the  end,  liowever,  show  that  he  cannot  hive 
been  the  author  of  it. — I  am,  &c., 

H.B.M.  Consulate,  E.  T.  C.  Wzkkee. 

Hangchow,  China. 

The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud. 

Oh,  Kindly  Light,  how  well  thy  guiding  ray 

Hast  led  him  on ; 
With  steady  beam,  thro'  all  the  rugged  way, 

It  led  him  on  ! 
Thro'  thirsty  deserts  to  the  boundless  sea, 
From  Egypt's  bondage  into  liberty. 

Step  after  step,  as  he  himself  had  prayed, 

It  led  him  on  ; 
The  future  veiled,  the  near  path  smoother  made, 

Thus  led  him  on — 
Till  doubt's  prolonged  Gethsemane  was  done, 
And  reason,  faith,  heart,  intellect  were  one. 

And,  gentle  Master,  thou  thyself  since  then 

Hast  led  men  on, 
By  silent  prayer,  and  with  thy  magic  pen, 

Where  thou  has  gone — 
England's  true  Moses  in  these  latter  days, 
But  tirst  thyself  to  tread  the  new,  strange  ways. 

Oh,  stiU  for  long  and  happy,  honoured  years 

Lead  thou  us  on  ; 
Till  the  shades  vanish  and  the  day  appears. 

Lead  thou  us  on — 
Till  on  thy  loved  and  venerable  brow- 
Gleams  the  full  crown  whose  first  rays  dawn  e'en  now. 

S.  M.  S.,  ISTJ). 


"Life  of  William  Morris." 

Sir, — There  is  a  slip  of  mine  in  the  review  of  Mr. 
Mackail's  book  which  you  published  in  your  last  issue. 
The  sentence  describing  the  visit  of  Possetti  to  the  Oxford 
Theatre,  on  page  525,  inexcusably  confuses  the  names  of 
Eossetti  and  Morris  in  a  way  that,  for  the  sake  of  personal 
feelings,  I  will  not  further  particularise.  While  I  am 
making  this  correction,  I  should  say  that  according  to  Mr. 
Mackail  it  was  not  Morris  and  Eossetti  at  all,  but  Bume- 
Jones  and  Eossetti  who  went  to  the  theatre  on  the  occasion 
in  question. — I  am,  &c.,  Yock  Reviewer. 

May  la,  1899. 


Sir, — May  I  be  pardoned  for  ttiking  exception  to  your 
reviewer's  attitude  toward  Socialism  in  his  otherwise 
excellent  review  of  Mackail's  Life  of  William  Morri*  'i 
Almost  at  first  he  says  :  "On  the  one  hand  are  the 
Socialists,  mostly  contemptuous  of  Morris's  art."  He  may 
not  be  aware  there  is  no  following  with  as  great  an 
average  of  artists  and  art-loven.    It  m  the  discontent  at 
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to-day's  surroundings,  and  the  Hope  of  a  World  made 
beautiful,  makes  Socialists.  He  was  disappointed ;  and 
so  were  many  I  know:  but  man  embraces  any  "ism," 
and  is  not  disappointed. 

Your  reviewer  should  really  be  more  careful.  "Why 
should  an  aristocrat  of  birth  and  means  .  .  .  stray  down 
into  those  circles  of  the  discontented  poor,  whose  notion  of 
righting  society  is  to  wrong  those  better  off  than  themsdceg?" 
With  such  a  subtle  flash  of  ignorance  does  he  wrong  those 
who  are  better  off  than  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  what 
Socialism  is. 

But  I  forgive  your  reviewer ;  he  is  so  entirely  at  sea. 
What  I  do  protest  against  is  this  hoUow  journalism  now 
so  prevalent.  Either  William  Morris  was  the  sane,  blunt, 
joyous  man  we  knew,  or  half  fool,  half  rogue,  strangely 
joined  with  those  "  mostly  contemptuous  of  his  art,"  and 
given  to  such  pretty  notions  of  righting  society !  We 
must  blame  Euskin,  who  helped  him  on  the  road  to  crime. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  sinful  ones,  his  late 
comrades  in  iniquity  —  Walter  Crane,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Edward  Carpenter,  Graham,  and  many  others  ? 

Let  us  be  honest.  If  we  admire  William  Morris,  and 
abhor  his  Socialism,  let  us  say  so.  If  we  do  not  under- 
stand Socialism,  let  us  say  so.  But  do  not  let  us  impugn 
the  understanding  and  sincerity  of  the  dead  by  explaining 
away,  or  faintly  excusing  as  eccentricity,  what  he  in  full, 
sober  judgment  approved  of. — I  am,  &c., 

George  Soablett. 

8,  Iliffe-street,  West  Newington,  S.E. :  May  13. 


The  Pronoun  "  She." 

Sir, — Of  this  most  important  and  difficult  word  there 
are  current  three  etymologies,  each  supported  by  scholars 
of  repute,  yet  in  the  last  part  of  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary {suh-voee  "  He ")  Dr.  Murray  only  gives  one 
explanation  of  it. 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  not  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  other  two.  I  have  myself  only  just  discovered  that 
one  of  them,  which  came  to  me  as  an  original  idea,  had 
appeared  in  print  twice  before  I  published  it ;  I  am,  there- 
fore, the  last  person  to  deny  the  extreme  ease  with  which 
such  an  item  may  be  overlooked.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary  to  collect  together,  in  a  medium  of  universal 
circulation  like  this,  the  heads  of  what  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  this  word  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  etymology  which  Dr.  Murray  treats  as  a  c/iose  jugie 
is  that  which  identifies  "  She,"  not  with  the  corresponding 
Anglo-Saxon  pronoun  heo,  but  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  article 
seo.  It  is  by  far  the  oldest.  I  have  not  traced  it  beyond 
the  first  edition  of  Johnson  (1757),  but  that  will  serve  to 
show  its  antiquity.  Among  the  moderns,  Prof.  Skeat  once 
supported  it  (see  his  Dictionary  and  Principles  of  English 
Etymology),  but  he  has  lately  recanted,  and  in  Notes  and 
Queries  for  1897  (vol.  xi.,  p.  158)  propounded  an  Icelandic 
derivation,  which  he  apparently  believed  to  be  original,  but 
which  had  already  been  put  forth  by  two  Germans,  Dr. 
Wuerzner  (1885)  and  Dr.  Kluge  (1889),  in  opposition  to 
that  approved  by  Dr.  Murray. 

Leaving  these  doctors  to  disagree,  we  come  to  the  third 
suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  My  own  public 
championship  of  it  dates  from  Notes  and  Queries  for  1896 
(vol.  X.,  p.  152).  I  have  since  discovered  that  Sarrazin 
had  previously  advocated  the  same  view  in  the  Englische 
Studien.  The  real  credit  for  the  notion  is  due  to  neither  of 
us,  but  to  that  greatest  of  phoneticians,  the  late  Alexander 
J.  Ellis.  It  wiU  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Early 
English  Pronunciation  (published  in  1869). 

Each  of  these  three  rival  theories  is  based  upon  observa- 
tion of  the  way  consonants  are  affected  by  palatali- 
sation. The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  initial  SH  of 
the  pronoun  "She."  How  to  accoimt  for  it?  (1)  Dr. 
Murray  thinks  Anglo-Saxon  seo  (the  article)  passed  through 
sio  in  sJio.     (2)  Prof.  Skeat  thinks  Icelandic  sia  passed 


through  sha  into  sho.     (3)  Ellis  thinks  Anglo-Saxon  heo 
(the  pronoun)  passed  through  hio  into  sho. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Ellis  theory  is  that  it 
identifies  "He,"  "  She,"  and  "  It  "  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pronoun  he,  heo,  hit,  whereas  the  other  two  destroy  this 
continuity.  To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  phonetic 
study,  the  change  hio  to  sho  may  seem  revolutionary ;  but 
there  are  not  wanting  parallels  in  names  of  places  in  the 
north  of  this  island.  Shetland  is  certainly  the  Icelandic 
Hialtland,  and  Shapinsha  (one  of  the  Orkney  group)  is 
certainly  Icelandic  Hialpandisey.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
last  illustration  to  Sarrazin. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  spellings  ghe,  gho,  ioi  "  She  "  (in 
the  Ormulum  and  "Genesis  and  Exodus  ")  can  only  bo 
explained  this  way.  Dr.  Murray  and  Prof.  Skeat  would 
find  these  hard  nuts  to  crack  if  they  tried  to  crack  them, 
but  they  have  not  done  so. — Yours  faithfully, 

Jajies  Platt,  jun. 

77  and  78,  St.  Martin's-lane,  W.C. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  32. 

The  terms  of  this  competition  ran  thus  :  "  We  ask  this  week  for  an 
original  list  of  twelve  chapter  headings  to  an  imaginary  sensational 
novel.  They  must  be  explicit  enough  to  be  alluring,  yet  not  explicit 
enough  to  forestal  the  pleasure  of  surprise  ;  and  they  must  carry 
the  story  forward  to  the  end."  The  reply  of  Miss  Jane  Keppie,  Linden- 
hurst,  Dunblane,  seems  to  us  to  answer  the  requirements  best : 

I.  Wherein  the  Past  is  Related. 

II.  The  Present  Baronet,  and  why  the  Door  in  the  Tower  stood 

always  Open. 

III.  The  Man  in  Grey  who  Came  by  Night. 

IV.  Suspense. 

V.  How  Each  of  the  Family  Heard  the  Shriek. 
VI.  The  Bloodstain  on  the  Bannister. 
VII.  Whose  was  the  Crime  ? 
VIII.  A  Clue. 
IX.  Baffled. 
X.  A  Message  from  the  Unseen. 

XI.  What  was  Found  in  the  Mill-Dam. 
XII.  The  Door  is  Closed. 

Among  other  replies  are  these  : 

I.  The  Dark  House  in  Bledlow  Square. 

II.  A  Plot  and  a  Marplot, 
in.  Wheels  within  Wheels, 
IV.  Love  and  a  Lure. 

V.  A  Cab  Drive  Beyond  the  Hadius. 

VI.  When  the  Clock  Strikes  Two. 

VII.  What  the  Phonograph  H.  ard. 
VIII.  What  the  Phonograph  did  not  Hear. 

IX.  Bastowsky's  Last  Chance 

X.  "  In  the  Name  of  the  Cjar  !  " 
XI.  From  Bow  Strept  to  Siberia. 

XII.  In  the  Harbour  of  Love. 

[W  G.  H.,  London.] 
I.  The  Great  North  Riid, 

II.  On  Secret  Service. 

III.  The  Rencontre  at  the  "  Black  Horse." 

IV.  How  the  Innkeeper  was  Tempted  of  the  Devil. 
V.  Mademoiselle  Hears  a  Cry  in  the  Night. 

VI.  "  Dead  Men  Tell  no  Tales." 

VII.  Sleuth  Hounds. 

VIII.  The  Light  in  the  North  Tower. 

IX.  The  Indiscretion  of  the  French  Officer. 
X,  A  Desperate  Resource. 

XI.  The  Empty  Room. 

XII.  De  Prof  undis. 

[G.  A.  F.,  Uxbridge.] 

I.  The  House  in  Great  Gill  more  Street. 
II.  Was  it  Murder  .' 

III.  Jack  Fenton  turns  Private  Detective. 

IV.  "  Mr.  Mortimer." 

V.  Jack  Decides  to  Visit  the  House  in  Great  Gillmorc  Street. 
VI.  What  was  "  Mr.  Mortimer  "  doing  in  the  Lumber  Room  ? 

VII.  Dorothy  warns  Jack. 

VIII.  Strange  Behaviour  on  the  part  of  "  Mr.  Mortimer." 
IX.  "  Mr.  Mortimer  "  continues  to  act  strangely. 

X.  A  Voice  from  the  Darkness. 
XI.  "  Mr.  Mortimer  "  Explains. 
XII.  All's  Well. 

[L.  S..  Chiswiuk.] 
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I.  The  Papera  the  Jesuit  carrioB,  and  the  Secret  Affection  of 

Teswa  for  Him. 
II,  The  Jetiuit  and  tho  Jew  Walk  iu  the  Garden  of  OhcatM,  and 

the  Jew  l)ij{8  a  Grave. 
Ill,  The  Jew  leaves  Naples  for  London,  and  on  the  same  day 

Tesea  Dreams  a  Dream  and  Finds  that  it  is  True. 
IV.  The  Prime  Mininter  receives  a  Curious  Letter. 
V.  The  Infatuation  of  tho  Jew  for  the  new  DancinK-Oirl  at  the 
Alhambra,  and  the  Jealousy  of  his  Wife. 
VI.  The  Mystery  of  a  Motor-car. 
VII,  The  I'rime  Minister  agreos  to  the  Price  the  Jew  asks  for  the 

Papers,  and  the  Italian  Government  learns  of  its  Danger. 
VIII.  The   Dancin|;-Girl  signs  herself  "Tessa,"  and  throws  some 
light  on  the  Myhtery  of  the  Motor-car. 
IX.  The  Duel  between  Tessa  and  the  Jew's  Wife  in  tho  Alhambra 

Green-room. 
X,  A  Supper  at  tho  Cafe  Royal  and  an  Adventure  in  Piccadilly. 
XI.  Tessa  i-aves  the  Italian  Government  and  explains  the  Mystery 

of  the  Motor-car. 
XII.  The  Catastrophe  in  Park  Lane  and  the  Strange  Sequel  in  the 
Garden  of  Ghosts.  [E.  T.,  Crouch  End.] 

Oiher  replies  received  from  E.  C.  J.,  Edinburgh;  M.  A.  W.i 
Watford  ;  B.  C.  S.,  London  ;  H.  B.  L.,  Liverpool ;  B.  O.  W.,  Bath  ; 
T.  C,  Buxted  ;  E.  S.  C.  London  ;  H.  G.  H  ,  Whitby  ;  T.  E.  J., 
Ipswich  ;  H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow  :  C.  M.  W.,  Meltham  ;  M.  T,,  Chelten- 
ham ;  G.  W.,  Paul  ;  A.  G.,  Cheltenham  ;  E.  L.  B.  M.,  London  ; 
R.  C,  Richmond ;  B.  B..  Birmingham  :  H.  H.,  Old  Sboreham ; 
E.  C.  M.  D.,  Creditcn  ;  N.  L.,  Doncaster  :  M.  H.  L.,  Sheffield  ; 
J.  G.  L..  Liverpool ;  G.  S.  T.,  Toroross  ;  G.  C.  P.,  London  ;  L.  L., 
Ryde ;  T.  V.  N.,  South  Woodford ;  H.  H.,  Amsterdam ;  A.  L., 
London  ;  H.  C  London  ;  A.  B.,  London  ;  G.  R.,  Aberdeen  ;  C.  K  , 
Dublin  ;  A.  H.  C  .  Lee  ;  T.  L  ,  Loadon  ;  F.  S.,  London  ;  A.  B.  C, 
Upper  Norwood  ;  A.  G.,  Reigate. 

Competition  No.  33. 

This  week  we  set  our  readers  a  poetical  exercise.  The  following 
lyric  by  the  eighteenth-century  French  poet  De  Leyre  is  described 
by  (iustave  Masson,  in  his  collection  La  Lyre  Franraue,  as  "  a 
maat<'rpiece  of  taste  and  feeling."  We  will  give  a  prize  of  One 
Guinea  to  th(^  contributor  who  makes  the  best  rendering  of  De 
Leyre's  lines  into  English  verse  : 

Le  Rosier. 

Je  I'ai  plante,  je  I'ai  vu  nattre 

Ce  beau  Rosier  oii  les  oiseaux 

Viennent  chanter  sons  ma  fenotre 

Perchos  sur  Ees  jeunes  rameaux, 

Joyeux  oiseaux,  troupe  amoureuse, 

Ah  !  par  pitie  re  chantez  pas  ; 

L'amant  qui  mn  rendait  heureuse, 

Kst  parti  pour  d'autres  climats. 

Pour  les  tresors  du  nouveau  monde 

II  fuit  I'amour,  brave  la  mort. 

Hdlas  !  ponniuoi  chercher  sur  I'onde 

Le  booheur  qui  trouvait  an  port. 

Vous,  passagero*  hirondelles, 

Qui  revenez  chaque  printcmps, 

Oiseaux  voyageurs,  mais  fidelles, 

Ramenez-le  moi  tous  les  ans. 
Bulbs, 
Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane.  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  May  2.S.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  last  column  of  p.  "168  or 
it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

THBOLOCilCAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Asbwit.h  (E.  H.),  The  Epistle  to  the  Galotiaiis  (Macmilinn) 

Eiiflelil  (M),  Uoil  Fivet ;  iir,  Hester  Noedham's  Work  in  Sumaira 

(Religinns  Tract  Socictv) 
Canis-Wilson  (Mrs.  A.),  Unseal  the  tiook (Religious  Tract  aociety) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY, 
Uanna  (Colonel  H.  H.),The  Second  Afghan  War,  1878-79-60  (Constahl")  not  lO/i) 
Luvctt  (K.),  The  History  of  Ihe  London  Missionary  Socio'v.  17BS-189S. 

t  vols.     (Fniwde)  net  17/6 

Bouftaud  (M.),  History  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (Longmans)  net  16/0 

Daudet  (L.),  Alphonso  Daudot  (Sampson  Low) 

Oro.ter(H.  (;.),  Oliver  Cromwell  (Sunday  School  Union)    lA) 

Lmstead  (H.  v.),  Tho  Marvcllons  House (S.P.C.K.) 

Thayer  (W.  R.i,  Throne-Makers  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  net    6/0 

Baldock  I  Licut.-Col.  T.  S.l,  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier  (Kegan  Paul)  16/0 

KishcrKi.  W.),  Annals  of  Shrewsbury  School (Xeihuen)  10/6 

The  Martyrdom  of  an  Kmpross (Harper  Jt  Bros.) 

McC«rthy  i.J.),  .Modem  England,  from  tho  Roform  Bill  to  the  Present  Time. 

(Unwin)    6/0 


POETRT,  CRITICIHM,  BRLLKS-LETTRKa. 

Wuddlii  (J.  H.),  The  Bnllsa  of  Fair  Margarei  (  WmUU*) 

Y.  Rhoayn  Du,  The  Scent  of  the  R<>m     (Gar*  Bird)  I/O 

Liitzow  (F.,  Count),  A  HiaUiry  of  Bohcmlaa  Lll«nuure (UeUMtnaon)  6/0 

Mnaon  (B.),  The  Field  Ploridus,  nod  Giber  I'oenu (RichsnU)  net  >/0 

HCIBNCB  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mookintosh  (R.),  Prom  Comta  u,  Benjamin  Kidd  (UaemUlan) 

Stuart  (W.),  Bngliaii  Pbiloaophical  Styles (ComUb,  Maoobeeter)    1/4 

TBAVBL  AND  TOPOGRAPH  T, 

Ileroaford  (Lord  C),  The  Break-Up  of  China   ■  Harper  k  Brothem) 

Little  (Mrs.  A.),  intimate  Chin«  (Hutchioaon)  Il^l 

,Iackiion  (F.  G.),  A  Ihoiisand  Daya  in  the  Arctic.    1  Tola (Harper;  SZ  o 

The  Uffleial  OuUte  to  the  L'lmlDn,  Briahton,  amd  SotUk  CooMt  Maitwat 

(Caaaell)    ■/• 
XDUOATIONAL. 
Patman  (H.),  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  ComiHialUon  ...  .....(Vaemlllao)    l/A 

Evans  (A.  S.),and  Feanuudo  (0.  S.),  Tbo  Ortiflcste  Hlitory  of  Knslaod, 

17()i)-1789  (Cllve)    S/« 

Thomson  (A,  D.),  Homer's  OdysMy,    B<x>k  IX (Black)    Xt 

NIW  EDITIONS, 

Ferguson  (O.),  Onr  Earth  ;  Night  to  Twilight  » (BImpkIn)  net    6^) 

Forgnaon  (G.),  Selections  from  Our  Earth (Simpkin)  net    I  o 

Scott  (Sir  W.I,  Woodstock.    Vols.  I.  and  II (I>cnl)     1/6 

Whyte-Melvillc  (O.  J.),  Roy'B  Wife «.(Ward,  Lock  i  (^.) 

Carey  i  R.  N.),  The  Mlatreas  of  Brae  Farm (Maomillan)    S/6 

The  ChUvtick  Shaketpeari:  The  Merchant  of  Venice.    Hamlet 

(Bell)  encb,  set    1A> 

UISOBLLANEOUS, 
Mftckem  (L.),  Onr  Lady  of  the  Green  (A  Book  of  Ladies'  Golf) 

(Lawrence  A  Rnllen) 
Church  (R.  W.),  On  the  Relations  Between  Chnrcb  and  State...(Uarmillan)    t/t 
Talle  (A.),  Yule  and  Christmas:  Their  Place  in  the  Germanic  Ttar  ..iNutt) 
Stokes  (B.I,  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Envliah  and  Italian  Languages 
Metcalfe  (J.),  The  Caae  for  Universal  Olil  Age  Pensions 

(Simpkin  i.  Marshall) 
Brigbtwen  (Mrs.  ,  Rambles  with  Nature  Students 

(Religious  Tract  Society) 
Earl  (0.),  Moriaon's  Chronicle  of  the  Year's  News,  1808 

(Horison  Bros.)  net    S/S 
Annual  Report  of  the  Smithtonian  ItutituUon  for  the  year  Sndi»g 
June  30, 1806 ((}oTeniment  Printing  OfBce,  Washington) 

S.P.C.K.  PUBLICATIONS. 
Hitohcook(F.  R.  M.),  Clement  of  Alexandria,  I/-.— Donne  (ArchdcHcon\ 
Getting  Ready  for  the  Mission,  1/-.— E.  I).  H.,  Mr.  Yates's  (  rirket 
Club,  6d.— Sedilon  (Mrs.  T.  R.),  Saints  and  Honws  of  Our  Own 
Days,  1/-. — Latham  (Rev.  H.  G.  D.),  An  Aposrle'a  Cnrre«i>ondence,  C4I. 
—Laurie  (C.  L.),  The  Study  of  the  Bible,  ed.-Dowi<m  (M.  K.),  Ab 
Inforis,  6<l.  —  Medd  (P.  G.),  The  Private  Devotions  of  Ijtncelut 
Andrewos,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  »/-.— Waugh  (B.),  Sunday  Readings, 
2/0. — A  Manual  of  Interoegsion  and  Thanksgivingt  6d. 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  have  issued  a  very  attractive 
list  of  Spring  announcements,  with  illustrations  from  the  books 
catalogued.  A  feature  of  the  list  is  the  large  number  of 
new  thren-and-sixponny  novels.  This  firm  seems  to  have 
discovered  a  way  of  producing  a  volume  which  in  print, 
paper,  and  illustrations  suggest  six  shillings,  at  the  lower  price. 
Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  novels,  each  illustrated  and  published  at 
five  shillings,  make  a  brave  show.  They  number  ten  in  all. 
Pharos  the  Egi/ptian  being  the  latest.  The  reissue  by  this  firm 
of  Whyte-Molville's  novels  at  three-and-sixpcnce  is  proceeding 
steadily,  and  six  of  the  novels  are  already  in  print.  The  list 
also  abounds  in  gift-books,  birthday  text-books,  books  of 
cookery  and  gardening,  standard  poets,  &c.,  &c.  Prominent 
among  tho  more  literary  items  is  the  fast  growing  list  of 
"  Nineteenth  Century  Classics."  of  which  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter  is  the  editor.  A  new  shilling  edition  of  Jules  Verne's 
works  and  cheap  editions  of  Charles  M.  Sheldon's  popular 
religious  stories  are  also  noticeable ;  while  the  long  bst  of 
"Ward,  Look  &  Go's  Shilling  Guides"  has  received  several 
important  additions,  other  books  being  in  preparation. 

Messrs.  Ellis  &  Elvet  annonuce  another  volume  of  the 
"  Siddal  Edition "  of  D.  G.  Rossctti's  poems,  to  be  issued 
early  in  June.  The  new  volume  will  be  entitled  Ballads,  and 
will  contain  the  three  poems :  "  Rose  Mary,"  "  The  White 
Ship,"  and  "  The  King's  Tragedy." 

The  serial  rights  of  Mr.  Neufeld's  adventures  have  Ixen 
secured  by  the  Wide  World  Maijazine,  and  the  narrative  will 
appear  month  by  month,  commencing  in  the  June  number. 
The  first  instalment,  under  the  title  In  the  KhaUfu^*  Cliitchts, 
fir  My  Twelve  Years'  Captivity  in  Chains  in  (hndnrman.  is  pre- 
faced by  a  "  Personal  Impression  "  of  the  author  by  Sir  George 
Newnes, 

NxxT  week  Mr.  Laurence  Housman  will  publish,  throiiph 
Mr,  Grant  Richards,  a  volume  of  poems,  to  be  entitled  The 
Little  Land  :   With  Songs  from  its  Four  Rivers 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett  will  pnblish  next  week  a  new 
work,  entitled  An  Idler  in  Old  France,  by  Tighe  Hopkins, 
author  of  The  Dungeons  of  Old  Paris. 
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ASON     UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE, 

BIRMINUIIAM. 


ASSISTANT  LECTDRESIIII'   IN   THE   GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 
The     Council     iuvite     APPLICATIONS     for    the    above 
APPOINTMENT.    Stipend.  £125  per  luinum. 

Caudidates   must   be   GmduateH   of  a   British   or   German 
University,  or  linve  p.a88ed  the  German  Staata-Sximtn. 

Applications,  acoompauied  by  testimonials,  should  he  sent  to 
the  undenjigned,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  10th  of  June. 

The  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  on  October  Ist,  1899. 
Further  particulars  m.ay  he  obtained  from 

GEO.  II.  MORLET,  Secretary. 


WANTED.— Popular   SERIAL    STORIES, 
Short  Stories  and  Articles AddlesB  by  post,  Editor, 

"  Red  Letter."  I119,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 

MR.  HENRY  J.  DRANK,  Publisher, 
Salisbury  House,  Saliabury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  is 
prepared  to  coDsider  M8H.  for  the  comiu;;  senson.  Authoitt 
desirous  of  iinlilishiug  on  tlieir  own  account  can,  by  applying 
to  Mr.  Draoe,  receive  fair  treatment  and  avoid  all  middlomeu'tt 
profits  and  conimissious.    No  fees  cliarged  for  reading,  &c. 

CATALOGUES. 


WILLIAMS        &       NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
H  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  20,  Sonth  Frederfok  St., 
JBdinbargh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

CATALOGUES   poflt  free   on  application. 


BAEDEKEB'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOURISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  applicatiou 

DULAU  &  CO..  37.  SoHo  Square.  Lokdon,  W. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
-KING  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high^ilasB 
Printers  and  I'ublisliers,  12,  Oouprh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  have  Bpecially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24.  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  udod  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Puolishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  in  ENGLISH 
STYLE  at  less  than  English  Pri4rcs.  American  Co))v- 
nghts  secured  for  English  Authors.  Electrotypes  or  Sheets 
promptly  forwarfled.— CAMBRIDGE  I'RE.SS.  62,  Reade Street, 
New  York;  Publishers  of  tlie  "Cambridge  Monthly  Encyclu- 

Eandia  "  of  History,  Iteligon.  Biograpliv,  Arts,  Sciences,    and 
iterature;  anH  other  Standard  Works.    In  prtiaa:  "A  NEW 
OURONOLOGY." 

BOOKS  WANTED,  at  prices  affixed  — 
Ireland's  Life  of  Nawoleon,  4  voIp..  £4.— Gardinei's 
History,  2  vols.,  1863,  £2.— Kipling's  Indian  Tales,  First  Indian 
EditioLS,  paper  covers,  lOs.  each.— The  Germ.  It-flO,  £1— Snob 
Hnd  Gownsman,  1829-30.  £5 —Von  Sybel's  French  Revolutitm. 
4  vols.,  3."js.  — Desjierate  Remedies,  :t  vole.,  253.- Lorna  1)ooiip. 
:i  vols.,  *JiW.  Rare  Books  supplied.  State  wants.  -  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

T^  YPE-WRITINg!— AuthorB*    MS.    or    Cot- 
respondence  quickly  and  accurately  type- written.    Strict 
aecrecy.— J.  Yol-ng,  Rough  Hey,  Lamack.  near  Blackburn. 


rpYPE-WRITING    promptly    and   accurately 

I       done,     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references. 

Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 

in ARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 

^  J  DENTS  caused  by  Collision,  the  Falling.  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehicles 
Policies  isHued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only,  Prospectus^^  i)ost 
free —Imperial  Accii>ent,  Livk  Stock  ano  Genkral  Issuh- 
ance  Co.,  Ltd.,  17,  Pall  Mall  Eatt,  London,  S.W,  Agents 
wanted 

]  ITERARY  RESEARCH.— A  Gentleman, 
I  J  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
Bearoh,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
ondertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —  Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  6,  Fumival  Street,  London,  RO. 


K, 


ESTABLISHED    isn. 

BIRKBECK         BAN 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CDRRENT  AOCOTJNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £luo. 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouranement  of  Thrift  the  Bankreceives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIEKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO   OCiyEAS   PER  MONTH. 


BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOR    FIVK  SUILLINOS  PER  UONTU. 


MR.   PUNCH'S    BOOK    OF    ARMS. 

Drawn  and  Written  by  E.  T.  REED, 

Maker    of    "  Prehietorio    Peeps,"    "  Mr.   Punch's    Animal    Land,"    &o. 

A  Limited  Edition  of  these  admired  and  humorous  Drawings  by  Mr.  Reed,  which  have 
appeared  in  Punch  under  the  title  of  "Ready-made  Coats  of  Armp,"  is  now  published 
in  a  handsome  and  luxurious  form.  Printed  in  demy  4to,  on  a  laid  paper,  deckle  edged, 
and  bound  in  antique  vellum,  price  7a.  6d,  net. 


London  :  BRA.DBURY,  AGNEW  &  CO.,  Limited,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  E.G. 


A     NEW     NOVEL    OF    FRENCH     LIFE. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MA   MERE;   or,  Sons  and  Daughters  nnder  tbe  Second  Empire. 

By  the  VICOMTE  JEAN  DE  LUZ. 
London  :  SMITH,  ELDEB  k  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


An  American  Transport  I  MUDiE'S  library 

(LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


in  the 


Crimean  War. 


By    Capt.   CODMAN. 

This  work  is  particularly  interesting 
to  students  of  naval  warfare.  "  Capt. 
Codman  relates  his  experiences  of  an 
American  Chartered  Transport  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  Crimean  War  is 
the  connecting  link  between  old  and 
modem  methods  of  warfare." 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (fo'  weekw  einhanne  of  Books 

at  the  bouses  of  Subsoribois)  from  TWO  (lUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE    in  ONE  SUB- 
80R1PT10N.  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Frontispiece. 
198  pp. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratia 

and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  B00K8 

Now  Offkhkd  at 

GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 


Thi 


BlKHnECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROPT,  Manaiter. 


London  : 
SI MPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 

PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE   ACADEMY." 

Comisting  of  Thirty-seven  Pjrtraits  of  Old 
and  New  Celehrities  in  Literature,  tt.ay 
still  be  obtained,  singly,  or  in  complete  sets 
for  Ss.  Cd.,  on  application  to  the  OJjiie, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.  C. 

A  Thin  Cocoa. 

EPPS'S 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  jireBBure,  give  forth  their 
excess  of  oil.  leaving  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  powder— a  i)ro- 
duct  which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  con- 
sisterce  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now  with  many,  beneficially  tak in? 
the  place.  Iks  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulwit. 
supplies  the  needed  enei^y  without  unduly  esciting  the  pysteni. 
8  lid  only  in  labelled  tins.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  of  your 
tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  ient  post  free  for  it  stamps.— Jamks 
Epps  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Londoj. 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Bent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  In 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSLAN  BOOKS. 


30-34,   NEW   OXFORD    STREET; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Low Doir ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mi^BOHism, 

The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  lat,  completed  a  volume. 
I'he  Index  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher, 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  33, 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {^described  fully  on  page 
507)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  teith  their  reply. 


27  May,  1899 


The  Academy. 
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GREENING    &    CO.'S 

LIST. 

JUST  OUT.— At  all  Booksollora'  and  LibniriM. 

RUDYARD    KIPLING: 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Uvilitf   ]iu  Attemitt  at  AjMim  Utimi    hy  ti    V.   MONK8HOOD. 

With  a  l\>rtr&it  of  Mr.  KipliiiK.  nml  :in  AutoKiai'ti  Ijcttor 

tu   Fnosimilti.      Crown  Hvu,  eriinwju   Imckram,   gilt   toii, 

Ak,  nut. 

'To  t)ioM  who  Jo  not  know  tliffr  KlpliiiR  well,  the  IxKtk  wilt 

he  at  ones  n  guuln  and  friend,  while  uveu  tliv  moat  ardent 

a'tiiiirer  nf  the  Anftln-ludlnn  writrr  will  find  uew  moHninin  and 

now  points  for  admimtiou It  in.  in  fai-t,  a  work  well  done, 

uud  will  be  valiiahlt)  not  mtfi-ty  u  a  biogmphioal  and  literary 
Htiprixiation  nf  a  Kreut  writer,  hut  ai  a  book  ot  ft-fervnce  In 
thingii  rulatiog  to  him."— Lloi/iti. 

MR.  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT'S  NEW  HOOK. 

A   TRIP    to    PARADOXIA,    and 

otIuT  Hiiniouni  of  thf  Hour.    lU^inK  ('..iitiinponirv  rictun>B 
of  H(K'iiil  Fart  and  Toliii'-iil  Kirtiou.     |iy  T.  II.  S.  E'COTT, 
Author  of   "iVriit'nal  Furcts  of  the  IVriod,"  tta.    With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,     frown  mvo,  art  cloth,  5s.  net. 
"  Llvoly  ami  amualng.    1  he  bu<tk  ni&kcH  phuuwnt  reading." 

Nlackand  White. 
"  A  hriftht.  whty  and  amuBing  Tolinne,  which  will  enteilalu 
everybody  who  takes  it  up."— >'cof«(wn. 
"  An  cnforiaining  »kit.  bright  auU  uminoutly  readable," 

Obnefwr. 
■'  Uoademwbo  delight  in  Batire  and  Far<M8m  will  fin<l  much  to 

deliicht  Ihetn Alt  sides  t'f   contemporary  life  .iru  touched 

ui>on  with  a  lightnetu)  and  bureness  to  wnich  tiif*  author  has  long 
sinee  f  ecustomed  uh  in  hi«  earlier  volumee."— .Vitm/riv  Tinuts. 
"Extremely  piquant  and  entertaining. "—(f^tutrtw  Herald. 


THE  LADY  of  the  LEOPARD     A 

Powerful  «n<l  Ka-scinatiuB  Novel.      Tty  ClIAS.    L'EPINE. 
Author  of    ■■The   Devil  in  a  Domino."     Crown  Hvo,  art 

Olotll.  Je.  thl. 

"A  remarkabli!  b.jok — We  are  plnngetl  into  a  delicious  and 
tantalising  romance.  Incident  follows  incident  likca  pnnorama 
of  kxciting  pictures.  Fertility  tif  imagination  in  everywhere 
apparent,  and  the  di'notitiiuiit  is  »rtfully  concealed  till  it  bursts 
upon  the  render  with  a  tuddennese  tliat  fairly  takes  aWHy  bin 
breath  "—I'ublic  Opinion. 

"  To  l>e  bitfhly  recommended.  It  is  exciting,  and  the  interest 
is  W'dl  lus'ainei-  The  motive  of  the  book  is  i>8ychologicil, 
while  it«  element  is  strongly  psychical,  tne  moment  when  the 
soulof  the  lady  is  interchaugi'd  with  the  soul  of  a  lcn,.ard  is 
thrilling.  ..Will  be  welcomed,  has  merit  hnd  thould  win  a 
public,  —A"u«. 


I 


THE    HYPOCRITE.      A    Modern 

.  KMlistic  Novel  of  Uxforrlanil  Loudon  Life.    Third  Edition, 
with  a  m  w  Preface.    Cioth,  2s.  CmI. 
"  The  lHX>k  is  clover  and  original,  very  brilliant,  very  forcihl«. 
very  pad,.   ..It  i"  perfect  in  its  way.  in  style,  clear,  sharp,  and 

forcible,  the  dialogue  epigramm« tic  and  sparkling Enough 

has  Ijeen  said  t"  &how  that  'The  Uy|)ocrue'  is  a  htrikiutr  and 
irawerful  piece  of  work,  and  that  tt«  author  has  cbtHbltshed  bis 
claim  to  l>e  considered  a  writer  of  originality  and  brilliance." 

I>ailtf  Ta'effraph. 
V  TO  THE  PUBLIC— "The  Hypxrite"  has  been  Ix.ycotttd 
by  Messn.  Mudic  as  being  unfit  for  circulation  in  their 
libraries,  yet  it  has  been  highly  praised  by  the  Frtss  as 
being  a  i>owerf  ul  sermon  and  a  moral  book. 

THE     RESURRECTION    of    HIS 

DUACE:  aN«  w  Sp.)r 
BROWN,   Author  of 
art  cloth,  2i.  6d. 
"  A  groteB<|uely  improbable  story,  but  readers  of  sporting 
novels  will  find  some  amusement  in  '  The  Reeurrtctlou  of  Uii 
Glace. '"—Saturday  RevUw. 

"A  sporting  romance  which  is  indisputably  c'everly  written. 
....The  book  is  full  of  interesting  items  of  »i>orttug  life,  which, 
no  doubt,  are  foECinating  to  lovers  of  the  turf." 

St.  Javtes'a  Jtudget, 
"  An  iDgeniuosly  horrible  story  with  a  diabolically  clever 
plot."— 6'(ar. 

ANNA     MARSDEN'S      EXPERI- 

MKNT.      \n    Intcn!*tim,'  Story  with  a  Novel    Ph.t.      By 
ANNA  WILLIAMS.    Crown  8vo.  art  cloth,  2 »  t»d. 


iiiff  Novel.      Rv  CAMPBELL  RAE- 
'  KissiiiK  t-'up's  lUice."     Crown  Svo, 


THE  DOLOMITE  CAVERN:  a  Tale 

of  Adventure.  By  W.  PATRICK  KELLY.  Author  of 
•*  Scboollxiys  Three,"  4o.    Crown  Svo,  art  cloth,  38.  (»<1. 

THE  SWORD  of  FATE:  a  Powerful 

Novel.    By  UENRY  IlEUMAN.  Author  of  "  One  Tniveller 

Ri-tunifi."   "Scarlet  Foriune,"  &c. ;  Joint-Author  of  "The 

Silver  King,"  "  Claudiau,"  &c.    C.own  Svo,  art  cloth,  3b.  (kl. 

"The  hand  th^t  wrote  'The  Silver  King'  has  by  no  means 

lost  its  cuouing  in  pointing  broad  effects  of  light  and  shallow. 

The  description  of  life  in  llroadmoor  i».  we  fancy,  done  from 

actual  observativm.     It  is  <|iiitf  new  " — I'antfy  Fuif. 

"A  story  which  holds  our  attention  and  inlcre&ts  us  right 
from  the  tin>t  chapter.  The  Ik  ok  is  as  exciting  ns  even  a  stoiy 
of  scnsRtiou  has  any  need  to  he."~Jilack  and  White. 

"  The  auibor's  descriptive  powers  vividly  iwrtrayiug  the  lovely 
BiMtfl  hy  the  winding  Tamar.  while  the  rich  dialect  of  the 
district  is  BO  fattlifully  reproduced  as  to  bcooma  not  the  leut 
feature  of  an  exciting  tale,  —if an cAwcter  Courier. 

A  np:\v  work  on  ciumi-:  and  criminals. 
BYE-WAYS    of    CRIME.      With 

M>me  Slor'us  from  the  Blaok  Mufeum  at  New  Sootlaud 
Yard,  By  H.  J.  I-OWKR-BEBIIEV.  ITotuwrly  lUlutrated. 
Cruwn  svo,  cloth,  3s.  ikl. 


Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 


London:     GREENING    &    CO., 
20,  Cecil  Courc,  Otaaring  Cross  Road. 


MACMILLAg  &  CO.'S  MW  BOOKS. 

New  Book  by  the  Author  of 

ELIZABETH   AND    HER    GERMAN    GARDEN. 

THE     SOLITARY     SUMMER. 

Extra  urown  Svo,  6f. 

OBSEB  VEB.~"  All  who  road  tbo  earlier  book  will  lake  ap  iU  locceuor  wUb  uulolpMlOD*  of  pUunrs, 
and  will  read  i*.  Ibrougb  wicb  delight.    Tbe  new  book  ia  aimpl;  faiicioatiug." 

POPULAR  EMTION  OF 

MR    BODLEY'S    FRANCE. 

In  1  vol.,  extra  crown  Svo,  lO^t.  net 

.^7'.  JA  IIIBS'S  OAZBTTE.—"  Mr.  Uoclley's  xtaily  ot  France  and  of  French  insUt'jtiooa  baa  beconi*  a 
claHuic  on  the  subject  since  we  flrat  welcomed  its  appearance  last  year." 

FROM     COMTE    TO    BENJAMIN     KIDD. 

The  Apiiral  to  Biolofrv  or  Kvolutiim  for  Human  Ouidance.    By  BOBKRT  UAOKINTQBB,  B.D. 

(Kdin.),  MA ,  D.D.  (GlasK,).    Svo,  8«.  del.  not. 

THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF 

ALFRED,    LORD    TENNYSON. 

The  People's  Edition.    In  12  vols  ,  demy  lemn,  U.  net  each. 

THIRD  SERIES  NOW  READY. 

INTERLUDES :  being  Two  Essays,  a  Ghost  Siory,  and 

some  Versos.    By  UORACK  SMITH.    Globe  svo,  6«. 

MACMILLAN'S    NEW    AND    NOTABLE    NOVELS 

(.'rown  Svo,  6fi.  each. 
RHODA     BROUQHTOK'8    NEW     NOVEL. 

THE  GAME  and  the  CANDLE. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

ONE  of  the  6RENVILLES.    By  S.  R.  Lysaght, 

THE  TREASURY-OFFICER'S  WOOING.    By  C.  Lowis. 

HUGH  GWYETH.     A  Roundhead  Cavalier.     By  Beulah 

MARIE  DIX. 
ACADEMy,~"1lM  book  is  bright  with  adventure  and  warm  with  romance." 


BY     ROSA     NOUOHKTTK     OARKY. 

NEW  MONTHLY  VOLUME  just  publiahed. 

THE    MISTRESS   of  BRAE   FARM.     Tenth  Thousand. 

Crown  Svo,  blue  cloth.  Ss.  Gd. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "  Mi^s  Carey's  untiring  peu  loses  none  of  its  iMwer,  aiid  her  latent  work 
is  as  ffracefuly  writtoo,  as  fall  of  home  charm,  as  fresh  and  wholesome,  so  to  speak,  as  its  maiiy 
predoQOBS&rs." 


MACMILLAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

JUNE.     Frica  li. 

COSTEKTS. 

1.  VALUA  uAneM  (the  Romauce  of  a  TurUah  Hanml. 

Chapter!  XtH.-XV. 
J.  THE    INTERIOn  ot  the  UOLD  COAST.     ByK.At'sna 

Fbkemah. 

3.  AN  ENEMY'S   FLEET  OPP   PLVMODTH.     By  Stsraoi 

GWVSK. 

4.  AT  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,  BROADLANDS. 

9.  THE  EVULCTIUN  of  the  AUSTRALIAN.    By  QsoBai  B. 

Bo\AI.I.. 

li.  A  IIISTURIC  HEIRLOOM.    By  I.ady  Bailll-Hahiltux. 

7.  A  HERO  of  the  PANTHEON. 

a  REMBRANOrS  ETCUINUS  at  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

By  C.  Parkit(ik>n. 
».  SAVROLA  (a  MillUry  anil  Political  Rnmanoe).  By  Wimstoh 
SrsNCKH  CUL-KciiiLu    ChapteTB  IV.-V. 
Abo  ready,  Vol  L.XXIS..  NoTeinber,  l!l!«,  to  AprU.  1Si», 
price  7s.  ttd. 

TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS  for  JUNE. 
Price  l>. 
1.  DONNA  TERESA.    By  F.  M.  PcAaB.    Cbaptan  I.-III. 
•i.  LANDEN. 

3.  "MINU,  BODY,  and  ESTATE." 
i.  THE  SIENA  RACES. 
i.  THE  Lfl  K  of  ACTJBON. 
u.  THE  00.-<PEL  of  111.  AIKBALL 

7.  WOMEN  >t  CARI>S  lu  the  EIOHTBENTU  CENTURY. 
S.  ON  GARDENS. 
9.  THE  DEAD  FINISH. 

10.  THE  KNIGHTS  of  ST.  JOHN. 

U.  VOUNU  APRIL.     By  EoEKTon  CuTUi.     Chap*.  XXXVL- 
XLL 
AIM  ready.  Vol.  CXVI ,  Jauuary  to  April,  UM, 

price  Ba.  tkl.  


THE     ARGOSY. 

ront«nt<  for  JUNE.     Prto.  lie 

1.  THE  TOWER  OARDENS.    Chaptera  XIX.-X.XII. 

2.  IN  MKMOK1AM      l!y  C  K.  Mccraaaaa 
J.  TWt)  .MiiDKRN  IN.sriTLTIoNS     By  Daiuct  Dau. 
4.  A  SICILIAN  ROMANCE.    By  C.  E.  C.  Weioali. 
>.  A  HEARTS  (iOEST.     By  AimiiO.  lloral!<s. 
0.  HKIIIF.LBERU  and  the  NIUUTINUALaS.    By  • 

W  W.«.o.  F.R.U.8. 

7.  BROKEN  ll)E*I.-l.    By  Luly  MAiaorr  Majcxbu. 

8.  THE  (MtEAT  niRTHDAV.    Bjr  P.  W.  Rooac. 

9.  LIFE  I.WISIIILE.    Br  EuAABtiu  QIBKUC. 

10.  MASTER  lASIMER. 

11.  THE  HIDUENNlisSof  PERFECT  THINO&    Bj  F.A. 

FlLCBKK. 


THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  Is.  4d.    Annual  Sobecription,  poat-frve,  16a- 

The  JU.NE  NUMBER  containa:- 
ALEXANDER'S    MIUUTIEST   BATTLE.     U 

Ureal.    Eighth  Pap^r. I    By  Bi«j>)ii>  Id«*l 

FRANKLIN  aa  WRITER  and   Jol'RNALIST.    (TlMllaiiy 

Sidrd  Franklin.)    By  Pal-f.  LaicisTaa  FoKO. 
NIAtj.VRA.    Bv  Mrs.  HcHLTi.aa  Vax  RaxsKKLaaa. 
THE  UTE  LoVER.    By  Haaua  aAai.A5>. 
Amd  mmtnnu  oU«r  Sttritt  md  .^rtfclM  »f  Sawral  IttlnUL 
Alao  raady,  VoL  LVIL.  NoTinber,  un,  to  AptO.  lan. 
Price  Ida  <d. 


ST.     NICHOLAS. 

lUusUated.    I*rice  15.    Annual  Sui^acriptJoa.  poit  tnt.  I& 

ThcJCNE  NUMBER  conUins; 

A  LITTLE    TALK    ABOUT   the  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 

BV    R<,.AI.IK    KArrMA.H. 

TRAININti  for  noVS.    By  Samisl  ScoTiLLC,Jr. 

TRINITY  KKLLS.    Chap.  III.    By  Ahiua  E.  Babl 

TUK    IHl/.KN   from  LAKKRIU.     aiape.  IL  ai.d  UI      BIT 

Rl  I'KKT  IIioll»;5. 
QUICKSILVER  SUE.     Chapa.  Itl.  and  IV.     By  Lavaa  I. 
RtCHAUtm. 

And  nitwnna  ottur  Storiet  far  CkiUtrtn. 

Alio  ready.  Vol.  XXVI.,  Pan  I..  Nonmber,  UH,  I*  ApriUIMk 

Prio.  m.  a. 
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DEIGHTON,  BELL  &  GO. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Crown  4to,  68. 

THE    PSALMS. 

IN    THREE    COLLECTIONS. 

Translated  with  Notec, 
By   E.    a.    KING,    D.D. 

FIRST    COLLECTION     (Pes.    I.-XLI,]. 

With  Preface  by  the  BISHOP  of  DURHAM. 

"  Dr.  King't)  notes  and  expositions  represent 
the  best  conclusions  of  modern  scholarship, 
while  his  expositions  throw  mach  light  on  the 
ancient  poems,  and  bring  out  their  high  re- 
ligious value  and  their  devotional  use." 

Daily  Jfews. 

Foap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

RONALD     AND     I; 

Op,  Studies  from  Life. 

A  BemioiBCence  of  Scenes  and  Characters  in  a 
Village  of  the  Past. 

By  ALFEED.  PRETOE. 


SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 
Crown  8vo,  68.  6J. 

PASTOR    PASTORUM; 

Or,  the  Schooling  of  the  Apostles  by 
our  Lord. 

By  the  Eev.  H.  LA.THAM, 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 


Sr    THE    SAMS   AUTHOR. 

FOURTH  TaOUSAND. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  SERVICE  OF  ANGELS. 

"  Originality  of  treatment  and  freshness  of 
style  make  Mr.  Latham's  '  Service  of  Angels  ' 
a  delightful  book." 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHOICE  AND  CHANCE. 

An  Elementary  Treatisa  on  Permuta- 
tions, Combinations,  and  Probability. 

With  610  Exercises. 

By  W.  A.  WHITWOETH,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Crown  8vo,  63. 

DCC    EXERCISES, 

Including:  Hints  for  the  Solution  of 

all  the  Questions   in   "  Choice 

and  Chance." 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Summation  of  Certain 

Series  and  a  Gresham  Lecture  on  some 

Points  in  the  Philosophy  of  Chance. 


Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL  i:  CO. 
London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


BY-PATHS  OF 

BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE. 


The  volumes  which  the  Tract  Society  is  issuing  under  the 
above  title  fully  desjrve  success.  They  have  heeu  entrusted  to 
scholars  who  have  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  subjects 
aljout  which  they  severally  truit.''— 7A«  AOieMCKm. 


KINB. 


SAfCE. 


KINS. 

BUD6E. 

MERRIU. 
DAWSON. 

SAVCE. 
BUDGE. 

BENNEH. 

6R0SER. 
HART. 

SAYCE. 
SAYCE. 

WOOD. 

DRYSDAIE. 
SAYCE. 

TONKINS. 

SAYCE. 
EDKINS. 


1.  Cleopatra's    Needle.      A 

History  of  the  London  Obelisk, 
with  an  Exposition  of  the  Hiero. 
flyphicj.  By  the  Rev.  J.  KING. 
With  Illustrations       3    6 

2.  Fresh     Light    from     the 

Ancient       Monaments.       A 

Sketch  of  the  most  striking  t!on- 
firmations  of  the  Bible  from  recent 
Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor. 
By  A.  U.  SAYCE,  LL.U.,  Deiiuty 
I'rofessorof  Comparative  Philology, 
tlxford,  &c.  With  Facsimiles  from 
Photographs        3    0 

3.  Recent    Discoveries    on 

the  Temple  Hill  at  Jeru- 
salem. By  the  Rev,  J,  KI^G, 
51. A.  With  Maps.  Plans,  and 
Illustrations       2    6 

i.  Babylonian      Life     and 

History.  By  llr.  E.  A.  WALLIS 
BU  D(;E.  Cambridge,  of  tlie  iJepart- 
ment  of  Oriental  Auriiiuitiis, 
Biitish  Museum.    Illustrate<l  3    O 

5.  Oaiilee    in   the  Time  of 

Christ.  By  SELAH  MERRILL. 
D.D,,  Author  of  "East  of  the 
Jordan,"  &j.    With  a  Map  ..        ,,2    6 

6.  Egrypt   and    Syria      Tbeir 

Physical  Features  in  Relati<>n  to 
Bible  History.  By  Sir  J,  W, 
liAWSON,  Principal  of  McGill 
Coll  ge.  Montreal,  F,G.S.,  F,R,S, 
With  Illustrations      3    O 

7.  Assyria:      Its      Princes, 

Priests,    and     People.      By 

A,  II,  8AVCE,  M.A„  LL.D. 
Illustrated         3    O 

8.  The     Dwellers     on     the 

Nile.  Cliapters  on  the  Life, 
Literature,  History,  and  Customs 
of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Dr.  E.  A. 
WALLIS  BULGE,  of  the  British 
Museum,     Illustrated         ,,        ,.3    0 

S).  The     Diseases     of    the 

Bible.  By  Sir  ,T,  RISDON 
BENNETT,  late  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,,        ,,    2    6 


10. 


The  Trees    and    Plants 

mentioned  in  the  Bible.    By 

W,  H,  GROSElt,  B.Sc,    Illust,   ,, 


3    O 


Animals    of    the    Bible. 

By  H.  CHICHESTER  HART, 
Naturalist  to  Sir  G.  Nares's  Arctic 
Expedition,  and  Professor  Hull's 
Palestine  Expedition,    Illustrated,    3    O 


12.  The  Hittites;  or,  the  Story 

of  a  Forgotten  Empire,    By  A,  11, 
SAVCE,  LLD,    Illustrated 

13.  The  Times  of  Isaiah,  ae 

Illustrated     from     Contemporary 
Monuments       By  A.  U,    SAYCE, 


LL.D.    With  Map      2    0 

1-1.  Modern    Discoveries  on 

the  Site  of  Ancient  Ephesas. 

By  tile  late  J.  T.  WOOD.  F.J5,A„ 
Author  of  "  Discoveries  at 
Ephesus,"    With  l;j  Illustrations  ..    2    6 

lo.  Early    Bible    Songs.     By 

A,  H,  DRYSDALE,  M,A 2    6 

16.  The    Races   of   the    Old 

Testament.  By  A.  H,  S.iYCE. 
Lli.D,  Wiih  Illustrations  from 
Pliotographs  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie         3    O 

17.  The   Life  and  Times  of 

Joseph  in  the  Liflrht  of 
Egyptian  I.ore.  By  tlie  Rev. 
11,  G.  To.\lKlN.S        2    6 

18.  Social    Life    among  the 

Assyrians  and  BAbylontans. 

By  Professor  A,  H.  SAYCE,  LL.D,    2    6 

10.  The      Early     Spread     of 

Religrions  Ideas,  especially 
in  the  Par  East.  Bv  Rev,  J. 
EDKINS,  B,A.,  D,D„  Shanghai, 
China         3    0 

WIUIAMSON-  30-  The  Money  of  the  Bible. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimile  Kepresentatious, 
By  (J,  C.  WILLIA.MSON,  D,Lit„ 
Memb,  Num, See  ,  Loud,.  &c,        ,,2    6 

BIIL'SPIE.      21.  The    Sanitary    Code    of 

the  Pentatench.     By  the  Rev. 

C,  G,  K.  GILLESPIE  ..2    0 

KNIGHT.  22.  The   Arch   of  Titus   and 

the    Spoils     of    Jerusalem. 

By  the  late  Canon  KNIuUT.  With 
au  Introduction  liy  the  BISHOl*  of 
DURHAM,     Illustrated      ,,        ,,2    6 
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T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THE    FALL     OF    NAPOLEON. 

NAPOLEON'S     INVASION 


of 


RUS.SIA.     By  IIEIIEFORD  B.  (JEORUK,  Fellow  of  New 
CoHege.  Oxford.      With  many  Maps  aud  Plans  in  Colours. 
Cloth.  123.  tiJ. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  bojk  is  to  present  a  full  and  clear 
account  of  the  greatest  and  most  digastrous  military  under- 
takiDg  in  history,  without  entering  too  deeply  into  techni- 
calities uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  reader.    The  cause  of  the 
war  and  the  peculiar  relations  between  the  European  Powers. 
some  of  them  Napoleon's  nominal  allies  and  others  his  avowed 
'nemiea,  are  also  dealt  with,  aud  are  illustrated  from  sources 
hitherto  unpublished,  including  papers  of  Mattarunde's  in  the 
Austrian  archives. 

A    DICTATOR    OF    ENGLAND. 

PIERS  GAVESTON  :  a  Chapter  of 

F>arly  Constitutional  History.  By  WALTER  PHELPS 
DODGE,  Barrister  at-Lxw.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  I'Js. 
"An  eugro&sing  record  of  a  strange  personality,  and  of  the 
part  he  played  in  English  constitutional  history. .  ..great  in- 
dustry has  been  put  forth  in  collecting  the  materials,  aud  they 
are  presented  in  a  way  that  gives  a  vivid  and  truthlike  picture 
of  king  and  favourite,  and  of  the  coustitutional  stniggle." 

Aberdeen  Free  Preas. 
"  Mr.  Dodge's  volume  is  worthy  of   perusal  both  as  an  in- 
teresting narrative  and  as  a  careful  piece  of  historical  work." 
Dundee  Advertiser, 

THE    WORKS    of    NIETZSCHE. 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 
Vol  III,  Just  Published,  THE  CASE  of  WAGNEB, 
NIETZSCHE  C0NTR4  WAGNER,  THE  TWILIGHT  of 
the  IDOLS.  THE  ANTICHRIST,- Vol,  II.  Ready,  Tlins 
SPAKE  2ARATHUSTRA,-Vol,  I,  Ready.  THE  GENE- 
ALOGY of  MORALS,  and  POEMS, 

Cloth,  gilt,  8s,  6d,  each  net. 

This  is  the  only  authorised  English  translation  of  Nietxsohe's 

works.      It  has  been  prepared    under  the   supervision  of  the 

Nietzsch  Archive,  and  this  fiict  sliould  of  itself  speak  volumes 

for  the  accuracy  with  vvliich  the  task  has  been  performed, 

ROMAN  LIFE  under  the  CAESARS. 

By  EMILE  THOMAS.     Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  78  Rd. 
"The   book  throughout  is  well  informed,  fresh,  and   sug 
gestive."— Crittspom  Herald, 

k    GEM     OF     ORTHODOXY. 

By  S.  L.  MARSDEN.     Cloth,  6s. 
"  It  is  a  book  to  be  read. . ,  .This  is  no  public-park  orator,  but 
a  refined  special  pleader,  well  equipDed  with  historical  facts, 
and  well  fitted  to  turn  them  to  quiet  coutroversial  account  ** 
_^__^_ _         Expositors/ Timig. 

FIFTY-TWO  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE   NATIONS.' 

NEW  VOLUME.  JDST  OUT. 
Illustrated,  and  with  Mapj  and  Indexes,  cloth,  .is.  each. 

Vol.52    MODERN    ENGLAND 

under        QUEEN        V  I  C  T  (J  R  I  A,         Ey      JUSTIN 

McCarthy,  m  p. 

7ol.  51.   CHINA.      By  Professor 

R.  K,  DOUGLAS, 

Vol.  50.    MODERN    ENGLAND 

BEFORE       the       REFORM       BILL,        By      JUSTIN 
McCARTIU',  M,P, 

Vol.  49.    AUSTRIA.     By    Sidney 

WHITMAN. 

THE  LEGEND  of  ST.  MARK  :  a 

New  Series  of  ".Sunday  Morning  Talks  to  the  ChildreiL*' 
By  JOHN  BYLES.    Clotli,  38,  tld. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY.— New  Volnme. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  of  SPAIN. 

By  LEO.NARD  WILLIAMS,     Illustrated,    Cloth,  23,  (id, 

SOME    RECENT    FICTION. 
RIDAN,  the  DEVIL,  and  OTHER 

STORIES.  By  LOUIS  BECKE 

RIDAN,  the  DEVIL,  and  OTHER 

STORIES.  Ey  LOUIS  BECKIO. 

I,  THOU,  and  the   OTHER   ONE. 

By  AMELIA  E,  EARR. 

I,  THOU,  and  the   OTHER  ONE. 

By  AMELIA  E,  BARR, 
(Uuwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,)    6s,  each. 

OVERSEAS  LIBRARY.— New  Volume  Now  Ready 

THE  CAPTAIN  of  the  LOCUSTS, 

aud  other  Sturies.     By  A  WERNEK.     Price,  paper,  Is.  tjd. 
clotli,  2s.  

HoTE.—Cataloiiwiit  and  Lists  contiini'ij  full  particulars  of  Mr 
Unwis's  Publicatioiis  can  ba  had  poH/rea  on  application. 

London:    T.    FISHER    UN  WIN, 
11,  PateraoaCer  Bailding^s,  B.C. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

After  the  May  meetings  the  Congress  of  Publishers.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  name  the  subjects  which  will  engage 
tlie  Congress,  but  among  them  will  be  an  account  of  an 
institution  peculiar  to  Holland — viz.,  classes  for  training 
boys  to  be  publishers.  There  is  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
United  States  and  Holland  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
Convention  of  Berne,  on  which  international  copyright 
rests,  and  this  subject  will  receive  attention.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  Congress  (Friday,  June  9),  the  delegates, 
numbering  200,  will  be  entertained  by  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Court  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  We  are 
also  informed  that  Mr.  Murray  has  reoived  the  permission 
of  the  Queen  to  conduct  the  delegates  to  Windsor  Castle, 
where  the  royal  library — not  usually  shown  to  the  public 
— will  be  opened  to  their  inspection. 


The  Queen's  birthday  produced  a  little  burst  of  song, 
among  the  singers  being  a  poet  whose  voice  is  now  too 
seldom  heard — Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Mr.  Myers's  first 
stanza  has  a  fine  rhetorical  swing  : 

To  her  beneath  whose  steadfast  star 

From  polo  to  pole,  in  lusty  play, 
Her  English  wander,  forcing  far 
Their  world-ingathering  way : 
Oiitsoar  the  Caisar's  eagle  flight, 
Outrun  the  Macedonian  reign, 
Flash  from  the  flamy  Northern  night 
Speech  to  the  Austral  main. 
As  a  piece  of  literary  dove-tailing,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  new 
stanza,  appended  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Wakefield's  hymn 
"  0  King  of  Kings,"  is  masterly. 


The  Sunday  papers  came  and  went  like  a  short-lived 
epidemic.  Both  of  them — the  Sunday  Daily  Telegraph  and 
the  Sunday  Daily  Mail — are  to  be  in  some  measure  restored 
to  life  in  the  form  of  Saturday  budgets,  which  people  may 
keep  for  Sunday  reading  if  they  wish  to.  But  their  Sunday 
publication  is  done — a  fine  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
public  voice. 

Sunday  having  been  saved,  Saturday  is  trebly  threatened ; 
for  the  Daily  JVeivs,  which  opposed  the  new  Sunday  papers 
with  consistent  energy,  is  not  going  to  stand  idly  by  and 
watcli  its  rivals  developing  Saturday.  It  announces  a 
special  illustrated  penny  Saturday  publication  of  its  own, 
under  the  title  :  the  Daily  News  Weekly.  We  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  discouraging  about  legitimate  journalistic 
enterprise,  but  reaUy  the  prospect  of  three  new  Saturday 
budgets  is  rather  disturbing. 


Yet  there  is  one  class  of  people,  at  any  rate,  that  must 
look  with  favour  on  the  new  papers — 'those  who  have  a 
commercial  connexion  with  the  Arts.  There  lies  before 
us,  for  example,  the  balance-sheet  of  a  company  which 
makes  process-blocks  for  illustrated  periodicaLi.  The 
profits  have  risen  from  £1,637  in  1889,  when  the  company 
was  formed,  to  £4,628  last  year. 


M.  Jusserand's  Shakespeare  in  France  was  published  just 
too  soon  to  take  note  of  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
extraordinary  performance  of  "  Hamlet,"  which  is  now 
exciting  Paris  and  has  indirectly  almost  caused  the  death 
of  one  of  the  actress's  principal  admirers,  M.  Catulle 
Mendes.  The  translators,  MM.  Morand  and  Marcel 
Schwob,  have  made  certain  cuts,  among  them  being  the 
famous  speech  of  Polonius  to  Laertes,  without  which 
Polonius  cannot  be  fully  apprehended  by  the  audience. 
The  number  of  scenes  has  been  reduced  to  fifteen.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  include 
"  Hamlet "  in  her  next  London  repertory. 


In  succession  to  M.  Sarcey,  M.  Gustave  Larroumet,  who 
is  ex-director  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  is  writing 
the  dramatic  feuilleton  in  the  Temps.  M.  Larroumet  con- 
tributed a  warm  appreciation  of  M.  Sarcey  to  the  Figaro 
last  week. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Dante  Society,  the  Italian 
Ambassador  wiU  read  a  paper  on  "  Dante  as  a  Business 
Man."  This  opens  out  an  attractive  vista  of  subjects. 
May  we  suggest  to  other  lecttirers  that  they  should 
consider  the  claims  of 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  as  a  Mystic. 
Count  Tolstoi  as  a  Sprinter. 


Fiona  Macleod's  protest  against  speculations  concerning 
her  identity  would  seem  not  yet  to  have  reached  Hamp- 
stead.  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Public  Library  of  that  parish  is  the  following 
entry : 

Eobins  (E.),  Miss  F.  Macleod.     "The  Open  Question." 


A  WRITER  in  Le  Journal  has  discovered  to  his  surprise, 
and  doubtless  to  the  surprise  of  his  readers,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  phrase  "  high  life "  by  Parisians  was 
anticipated  by  Victor  Hugo.  In  Toiler*  of  the  Sea  the 
master  wrote :  "  Un  jour,  une  belle  dame  de  la  '  high 
life.'  "  It  will  be  observed  that  Hugo  endows  "high  life" 
with  the  feminine  gender,  following  the  French  la  hauU  vie. 
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The  centenary  of  Thomas  Hood's  birth  occurred  on 
Tuesday — he  was  bom  on  May  23,  1799.  In  selections  he 
will  be  read  probably  as  long  as  any  EngHsh  poet  not  of 
the  first  rank,  and  much  more  often  than  several  who  are 
of  the  first  rank  but  who  lacked  his  power  to  touch  the 

heart.  His  best  short 
lyrics,"  Euth,"  "The 
Death  Bedj"  and 
"'Twas  in  the  Time 
of  Roses,"  have  an 
enduring  simplicity 
and  tenderness.  His 
excursion  into  the 
grimly  picturesque 
—"The  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aram  " — is 
very  good  indeed ; 
and  in  the  sardonic, 
in  "  Miss  Kilmann- 
segg  "  and  the  "  Ode 
to  Eae  WHson,"  he 
touches  a  high  mark.  But  probably  in  the  distant  future 
it  will  be  "The  Death  Bed"  by  which  Hood  will  be 
known.  Of  his  comic  work  people  are  already  tired. 
Fun  which  is  dependent  upon  piins  cannot  long  make 
an  appeal.  No  return  to  it  is  possible.  But  Hood's  best 
puns  were  almost  miraculous. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 


Ironists  must  always  expect  to  be  misimderstood.  Mr. 
Whiteing's  satire,  JVo.  5,  John  Street,  was  last  Sunday 
referred  to  in  a  sermon  in  the  Abbey  by  Canon  Robinson, 
who  failed  with  extraordinary  completeness  to  take  the 
author's  point.  Said  he  of  Mr.  Whiteing :  "  He  leaves 
much  out  of  sight,  but  he  sees  what  he  sees ;  and  he  is 
amazed  and  horrified,  and  he  cries  for  a  Redemption.  His 
'  Epilogue '  is  Christianity  without  the  name.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  if  Christianity  had  never  been; 
though  he  writes  as  if  he  were  whoUy  unconscious  of  what 
Christianity  is.  He  cries  for  a  Prophet  to  proclaim  the 
truth  of  Brotherhood.  He  cries  for  a  Church  to  realise 
Brotherhood  in  a  visible  and  tangible  form.  Has  he 
never  read  the  Gospel  ?  Has  he  never  read  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles?  Has  he  never  read  St.  Paul?  Has  he 
never  seen  that  the  Prophet  and  the  Church,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  both,  fill  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament?  " 
We  fancy  that  Mr.  Whiteing  has  read  all  those.  It  is 
possible  that  his  familiarity  with  some  forms  of  in- 
operative Christianity  inspired  his  Epilogue. 

Thk  sale  of  the  Wright  collections  of  portraits  and 
autograph  letters  will  occupy  a  whole  week,  beginning 
on  June  12.  The  catalogue  which  Messrs.  Sotheby  have 
issued  is  in  itself  a  very  worthy  and  unique  volume.  We 
quote  three  short  extracts.     This  is  Dr.  Goldsmith  : 

Mr.  Goldsmith's  best  respects  to  Mr.  Craddock,  when 
he  asked  him  to-day,  he  quite  forgot  an  engagement  of 
above  a  week's  standing,  which  has  been  made  purposely 
for  him,  he  feels  himself  quite  uneasy  at  not  being  per- 
mitted to  have  his  instructions  upon  those  parts  where  he 
must  necessarily  be  defective.  He  will  have  a  rehearsal 
on  Monday,  when  if  Mr.  Craddock  would  come  and  after- 
■^  wards  take  a  bit  of  mutton  chop  it  would  add  to  his  other 
'';    obligations. 


This  is  Dr.  Johnson  (September  29,  1784) : 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  a  sick  man  to  discover  that 
sickness  is  not  always  mortal,  so  for  age,  yet  Hving  for 
•  a  greater  age.  This,  however,  whatever  Eochefaucault  or 
Swift  may  say,  though  certainly  part  of  the  pleasure,  yet 
not  all  of  it.  I  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  those  whom  I 
love,  and  who  love  me,  and  surely  should  have  the  same 
joy,  if  I  were  no  longer  subject  to  mortahty. 

And  this  is  David  Garrick  : 

The  little  ingenious  Mr.  Garrick  and  the  ingenious  httle 
Hogarth  will  take  the  opportunity  of  the  phunp  doctor's 
being  with  you,  to  hie  away  to  the  Rev.  Iligdum  Funnidos, 
Old  Alresford,  there  to  be  as  merry,  facetious,  mad,  and 
nonsensical  as  liberty,  property,  and  old  October  can  make 
'em.  Wants  no  kickshaws,  nothing  but  laugh  and  plumb- 
puddin?. 


Mark  Twain  is  intending  to  return  to  America  at  the 
end  of  this  year  and  settle  in  Florida.  He  will  be  in 
London  for  a  short  time  in  the  summer  and  then  stay  in 
Scotland  for  a  while.  He  has  lately  been  at  work  on  a 
book  which  is,  he  says,  a  portrait  gallery  of  the  remark- 
able people  whom  he  has  met  from  his  childhood  upwards, 
including,  like  Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  monarchs 
and  desperadoes,  poets  and  lawyers. 


But  this  new  book  is  not  to  see  the  light  of  day 
for  one  hundred  years ;  which  is  writing  for  posterity  with 
a  vengeance.  The  portraits  therein,  Mark  told  a  Times 
representative,  are  drawn  solely  for  liis  own  pleasure  in 
the  work,  and  with  the  single  object  of  telling  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  without 
malice,  and  to  serve  no  grudge,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
without  respect  of  persons  or  social  conventions,  institu- 
tutions,  or  pruderies  of  any  kind.  These  portraits  of  men 
and  women,  painted  with  all  their  warts,  as  well  as  with 
every  attractive  feature  which  has  caught  his  eye,  wiU  not 
be  written  in  the  style  of  Mark  Twain's  books,  which  their 
author  anticipates  wiU  be  forgotten  by  the  time  his  gallery 
is  published.  Any  humour  they  may  contain  will  be 
entirely  unsought.  It  must  be  inherent  in  the  subject  if 
it  is  to  appear  in  the  portrait. 


In  Mark  Twain's  own  words,  "  a  book  that  is  not  to  be 
published  for  a  century  gives  the  writer  a  freedom  which 
he  could  secure  in  no  other  way.  We  have  lost  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  through  a  lack  of  books  written  in  this 
way  for  a  remote  posterity.  A  man  cannot  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  himself,  even  if  convinced  that  what  he  wrote 
would  never  be  seen  by  others.  I  have  personally  satisfied 
myself  of  that  and  have  got  others  to  test  it  also.  You 
cannot  lay  bare  your  private  soul  and  look  at  it.  You  are 
too  much  ashamed  of  yourself.  It  is  too  disgusting.  For 
that  reason  I  confine  myself  to  drawing  the  portraits  of 
others."  Mark  Twain  is  simply  doing  of  deliberate  inten- 
tion very  much  what  Pepys  did  by  accident. 


The  humourist  would  seem  to  have  more  faith  in  the 
permanence  of  books  than  Mr.  Wells  has.  In  the  glimpses 
of  the  future  given  in  his  new  story,  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes,  we  see  printed  stories  superseded  by  elaborate 
kinetoscope  pictures,  in  which  the  characters  move   and 
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speak.  Mr.  Wells's  list  of  the  books  of  this  generation 
which  will  be  preserved  two  hundred  years  hence  is 
interesting.  He  fastens  on  Mr.  Kipling  ("  The  Man 
Who  would  1)0  King  "),  Mr.  Conrad  ("  The  Heart  of 
Darkness  "),  and  Mr.  Henry  James  ("The  Madonna  of  the 
Future")  as  tliree  authors  whose  fame  will  endure  at  any 
rate  as  long  as  that.    But  not  in  books — in  double  cylinders. 


Blackburn  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Runciman.     Tchaikowsky  findB 
in  "  Israfel  "  a  glowing  eulogist. 


I 


I.\  an  age  of  odd  and  seemingly  irrelevant  revelations 
nothing  more  odd  has  come  under  our  notice  than  the 

pamphlet  entitled  A 
Psycho  -  Phi/aical  Study 
of  Zola's  Personality, 
with  Illustrations  :  his 
Physical  and  Mental 
Peculiarities,  Nervous 
System,  Finger  Imprints, 
Morbid  Ideas,  Ifc,  which 
roaches  us  from  Chicago. 
Zola,  whose  passion  for 
truth  governs  his  life, 
expresses  himself  in- 
terested in  the  docu- 
ment ;  but  exactly  how 
it  is  valuable  to  others 
we  cannot  determine. 
That  the  mental 
idiosyncracies  of  a  man 
of  notable  intellect  may 
be  worth  putting  on 
record  we  can  believe;  but  his  " anthropometrical  measure- 
ments " !  Thus :  length  of  left  foot,  262  mm.  ;  width  of 
right  ear,  31  mm.  ;  sitting  height,  890  mm. 


M.  ZOLA  AS  A  CHILD. 


This  is  a  little  better  : 

Another  morbid  idea  is  arithmetical  mania.  He  says 
this  is  a  result  of  his  instinct  for  order.  When  in  the 
street  he  counts  the  gas-jets,  the  number  of  doors,  and 
especially  the  number  of  hacks.  In  his  home  ho  counts 
the  steps  of  the  staircases,  the  difTerent  things  on  his 
bureau  ;  he  must  touch  the  same  pieces  of  furniture  a 
certain  number  of  times  before  he  goes  to  sleep. 

From  this  desire  to  count  arise  superstitions ;  certain 
numbers  have  a  bad  influence  for  him  :  if  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  a  hack  he  obtains  a  superstitious  number,  he 
will  not  hire  the  hack;  or  if  he  is  obliged  to,  he  fears 
some  evil  will  befall  him,  as  not  to  succeed  on  the  errand 
he  is  uijon.  For  some  time  "3"  was  a  good  number; 
to-day  "  7  "  reassures  him  :  thus  in  the  night  he  opens  his 
eyes  seven  times  to  prove  that  he  is  not  going  to  die.  But 
the  number  IT,  which  reminds  him  of  an  important  date 
that  fate  has  willed,  disturbs  him. 

We  reproduce  from  the  pamphlet  a  photograph  of  Zola  as 
a  child.  And  for  the  benefit  of  any  English  novelist  who 
may  wish  to  be  the  subject  of  a  similarly  exhaustive 
inventory  we  may  add  that  the  author's  name  is  Arthur 
MacDonald. 


The  first  number  of  the  Chord,  a  new  quarterly  devoted 
to  music,  lies  before  us.  The  little  work  proceeds  from 
the  Unicorn  Press.  The  contributors  belong  to  the  new 
Bphool  of  musical  criticism,  among  them  being  Mr.  Vernon 


Mk.  BuENANn's  chapters  of  autobiography  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  reveal  two  unexpected  circumstances.  One 
is  that  Mr.  Meredith  gave  him  his  first  start  as  a  literary 
man — but  how  is  not  explained  ;  and  the  other  that  that 
excellent  chapter  in  Happy  Thoughts  describing  the  hero's 
difhculties  in  the  library  of  the  wrong  Frazer's  house,  had 
foundation  in  fact  in  the  library  of  Thackeray's  house.  A 
Punch  dinner  was  "held"  under  Thackeray's  roof,  and 
afterwards  the  great  man  asked  Mr.  Bumand  to  get  him  a 
book  from  the  shelves.  Mr.  Bumand  did  his  best,  but  he 
could  not  dislodge  the  volume.  It  was  a  dummy, 
Thackeray  then  asked  him  to  try  in  the  next  room  for  it. 
"  '  Certainly,'  I  said,  eager  to  show  my  readiness,  and  to 
put  myself  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  great  man. 
So  I  turned  to  go  to  the  door  in  the  direction  he  had  indi- 
cated. No  door ;  all  books.  Then,  on  looking  round,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  door :  books  everywhere. 
Yet  we  must  have  entered  by  some  door,  out  of  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  here  we  were !  and  others  had  gone  out  by 
another  door ;  but  where  ?  Were  we  in  a  room  without 
any  doors?  'I'll  show  you,' he  said;  and  then,  intensely 
enjoying  my  puzzlement,  he  put  his  hand  in  among  the 
books  in  the  case — all  dummies,  every  one — and,  turning 
a  handle,  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  dining-room." 


Author  and  publisher  can  be  at  variance  without 
rancour,  perhaps  without  knowing  it.  The  prospectus  of 
a  new  book  of  verso  called  An  Epic  of  the  Soul  illustrates 
this  difference.  Says  the  author:  "This  cycle  of  eighty 
short  poems,  of  a  new  form,  records  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  sounded  the  depths  of  doubt  and  despair,  and 
emerged  into  light  on  the  further  side."  Says  the 
publisher :  "  Printed  in  best  style,  on  feather-weight 
paper,  with  deckle  edges,  and  bound  in  white  vellum,  gfilt 
top,  with  title  on  back  and  on  cover  in  gold." 


Lists  of  errata  can  be  amusing.     A  little  pamphlet 
collection  of  stories  reaches  us  from  America  with  a  quite 
disproportionate  list  of  errata  at  the  end.     Here  are  some : 
Page  7,  line  22,  "  depths  "  should  be  "  debts." 
,,   12,    ,,    28,  "  streak  "  shoiUd  be  "  stream." 
„   17,    „    20,  "loud,   maddening"   should   be   "land- 
maddening." 
„  22,  "  To  Mary  E.  Wilkius  "  should  be  "  C." 
,,  23,  line  27,  "  irritableness  "   should  be  "  inevitable- 

ness." 
„  2b,    „    3",  "did  not  know "  should  be  " did  know." 


We  erroneously  stated  the  price  of  Messrs.  T.  &  T. 
Clark's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  reviewing  the  first  two 
volumes  last  week.     The  volumes  are  28s.  each  ;  not  Us. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writos :  "  Somo  little  time  ago  you 
had  a  competition  for  books  that  are  wanted.  Might  I 
suggest  the  desirability  of  a  dictionary  of  early  printers — 
say  to  1 600  or  1 650 — giving  their  trade  marks,  peculiarities 
of  style  or  matter,  and  more  important  or  rare  works? 
Possibly  such  a  work  exists  (?  in  French) ;  if  so,  I  should 
b^  much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  of  it," 
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PBrhaps  the  curious  fate  of  Lord  Curzon's  unpublished 
book  is  -not  generally  understood.  It  was  ready  when 
Lord  Curzon  was  appointed  Viceroy,  and  its  forthcoming 
publication  was  announced  in  the  Times.  The  paragraph 
was  seen  in  "  high  quarters,"  and  an  intimation  was 
given  that  the  appearance  of  a  book  on  India  by  the 
Viceroy  of  India  was  not  desirable.  The  fact  that  Lord 
Curzon's  book  referred  to  travels  on  the  frontier  in  years 
gone  by  did  not  prevail;  and  the  result  was  that  Lord 
Curzon  gave  instructions  that  publication  should  be  put 
off  indefinitely,  and  sailed  for  India.  The  book  now  lies 
in  type.  "  The  next  step,"  says  the  New  York  Critic, 
"  will  probably  be  the  taking  down  of  the  type,  unless, 
indeed,  Lord  Curzon  cares  to  rent  it  until  he  ceases  to  be 
the  Indian  Viceroy,  five  years  hence." 


To  the  "William  Black  Lifeboat  Memorial  Fund  "  the 
sum  of  £330  has  now  been  subscribed.  The  Committee 
has  lately  been  strengthened  by  a  number  of  American 
literary  men,  and  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  the 
interests  of  the  Pund  are  in  good  hands.  The  figure  of 
£2,000  is  aimed  at. 


Jciits  Claretie  says  that  a  "  well-informed"  diplomatist 
said  to  him  recently :  "  There  are  four  people  in  the  whole 
of  England  who  do  not  wish  for  a  war  with  France  : 
the  Queen,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  sir  John 
Morley." 


Bibliographical. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Hood  has  brought 
with  it  a  gratifying,  yet  rather  amusing,  amount  of  erudi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  daily  and  the  weekly  press.  The 
fuss  made  is  a  little  diverting,  for  as  a  rule  we  have  heard 
little  of  poor  Hood.  He  is  not  among  those  from  whom 
the  Z«<«ra;/ habitually  quote.  The  "  Song  of  the  Shirt" 
and  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  are  naturally  voted  trite  ;  and 
there  has  never  been  anything  to  show  that  the  average 
writing  man  had  ever  read  the  "  Midsummer  Fairies  "  or 
the  Sonnets  In  the  Oolden  Treasury  Hood  is  represented 
by  three  pieces  only—"  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  "  Past  and 
Present,"  and  "  The  Death  Bed  "  (which,  in  his  first 
edition,  Mr.  Palgrave  deprived  of  its  third  verse !).  Mr. 
Austin  Dobaon,  too,  when  he  came  to  "  select "  Hood  for 
Mr.  Ward's  English  Poets,  chose  only  "  The  Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  "The  Death  Bed,"  and  "A  Parental  Ode"  as 
representative  examples  of  Hood's,  work.  From  the  critics, 
in  fact,  Hood,  as  a  poet,  has  never  received  any  assistance 
worth  speaking  of. 

If  Hood's  verse,  both  "serious"  and  "comic,"  is  not 
well  known  to  the  lieges,  it  certainly  ought  to  be.  Books, 
of  course,  are  usually  bought  as  furniture  or  for  decorative 
purposes  ;  still,  a  good  many  people  probably  have  dipped 
into  the  many  editions  of  Hood's  rhymes  which  have  been 
produced  within  the  last  decade  or  two.  It  is  quite  a  long 
time — some  fourteen  years — since  Messrs.  Eoutledge  put 
the  "serious"  and  the  "comic"  verse  into  their  cheap  and 
handy  Pocket  Library.    About  the  same  time  the  Poems 


were  included  in  Messrs.  Cassell's  Red  Library.  There 
were  other  editions  in  1890,  1891,  and  1893,  the  last- 
naoied  year  witnessing  a  reprint  of  Hood's  novel,  Tylney 
Hall.  Two  years  ago  Messrs.  Warne  included  Hood's 
verse  in  their  Albion  Library,  and  Messrs.  Macmillan  gave 
to  it  two  volumes  in  their  "  Eversley "  series.  Last 
year,  again,  Messrs.  Eoutledge  issued  cheap  editions 
of  the  Poems.  By  the  way,  Hood  in  Scotland,  which  has 
just  been  re-reviewed,  came  out  originally  in  1885. 

More  than  one  reference  has  been  made  these  last  few 
days  to  Lander's  tribute  to  "the  witty  and  the  tender 
Hood."  It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  only  tribute  of 
the  kind.  There  is  Leigh  Huat's  in  "The  Feast  of  the 
Poets  "  : 

...  a  right  poet  also  was  Hood,  and  could  vary 
His  jokes  with  deep  fancies  of  Centaur  and  Fairy. 

There  are  Lowell's  lines  "  To  the  Memory  of  Hood," 
and  W.  C.  Bennett's  in  his  Verdicts : 

Thou  by  whom  equal  humour  an!  pathos  were  shown, 
Thou  heart  with  a  tenderness  all  woman's  own. 
Thou  finest  of  spirits  thy  thronged  age  has  knowu  ! 

Very  enthusiastic,  too,  is  Gerald  Massey's  testimony  to  his 
brother  bard : 

The  world  may  never  know  the  wealth  it  lost 
When  Hood  went  darkling  to  his  tf  arful  torab. 
So  mighty  iu  his  und-iveloped  force. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land— to  be  published  in  this  country,  which  he  has  just 
visited  for  the  first  time — reminds  one  that  his  work  is 
already  pretty  familiar  to  Euglish  readers.  We  have  had, 
for  instance,  in  tolerably  quick  succession,  his  Little  Norsk, 
his  Spoil  of  Office,  his  Prairie  Songs,  his  Prairie  Folks,  his 
Main-Travelled  Roads,  his  Crumhliny  Idols  (essays  on  art, 
literature,  and  the  drama),  his  Rose  of  Dutcher^s  Coolly,  and 
his  Wayside  Courtships — all  within  half  a  dozen  years  or 
80.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  measure  of  popularity 
on  this  "  side." 

I  see  Dr.  Andrew  Wilsjn  has  been  quoting  in  the 
Illustrated  London  JVcics  some  stanzas  whioli  he  "thinks 
he  is  right  in  attributing  to  the  late  Lord  Neaves." 
Lord  Neaves  certainly  did  write  "The  Leather  Bottel," 
but  not  quite  as  Dr.  Wilson  quotes  him.  Of  the  three 
stanzas  which  Dr.  Wilson  prints,  the  first  two  diifer  pretty 
considerably  from  the  authorised  text  as  given  in  "Songs 
and  Verses,  Social  and  Scientific,"  to  which  the  readers  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News  may  be  advised  to  make  re- 
ference. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Cornhill,  a  writer  reproduces 
from  "The  Shotover  Papers"  (Oxford,  1874-5)  two 
stanzas  of  the  Swinburne  parody  entitled  "  Procuratores," 
and  beginning : 

0  vestmeut  of  velvet  and  virtue  ! 

He  adds:  "The  author  of  this  parody  was,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Ivan  Miiller,  then  of  New  College."  This  is  quite 
true;  and  "Procuratores,"  along  with  other  verses  by 
Mr.  Miiller,  may  be  found,  with  Mr.  Miiller's  name 
appended  to  them,  in  a  volume,  published  by  Eoutledge, 
called  Comic  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Bookwobm, 
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Reviews. 

Liddell  of  "Liddell  and  Scott." 

llmry    Oeorg*  Liddell,  D.D.     A  Memoir.    By  the  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Thompson.     (Murray.     ICs.) 

In  the  Oxford  of  ten  years  ago  Liddell  loomed  large. 
The  memory  of  a  distinguished  Vice-Chancellorship,  the 
prestige  of  "  the  House,"  the  already  ancient  fame  of  the 
g^eat  Lexicon,  gave  him  a  position  and  authority  second 
only  to  that  of  "  little  Benjamin,  their  ruler."  And  even 
in  a  mostly  celibate  society  the  fine  bearing  and  handsome 
demeanour  of  the  man,  •which  the  portraits  we  reproduce 
abundantly  illustrate,  added  to  the  impression.  For  sixty- 
two  years,  from  his  matriculation  in  1830  to  liis  resigna- 
tion in  1892,  with  the  exception  of  the  decade  which  he 
spent  at  the  closely  related  foundation  of  Westminster, 
Liddell's  career  was  bound  up  and  identified  with  the 
fortunes  of  what  is  in  some  respects  the  doi/en  of  Oxford 
colleges — Christ  Cliurch.  Mr.  Thompson's  memoir  is 
naturally  somewhat  academic  and  reserved,  but  it  fur- 
nishes the  material  for  a  fairly  lifelike  portrait,  differing  in 


great  joy  to  the  Sixth  Form  boys  of  Weetminster  to  find  a 
weak  point.  Story  had  it  that  on  such  occaaions  Liddell 
would  say  :  "  I  can't  think  what  Mr.  Soott  meant  by  say- 
ing that.''  And  an  audacious  wag  once  showed  up  to  the 
headmaster  the  following  epigram : 

Two  men  wrote  a  Lexicon,  Liddell  and  Soott ; 
Some  parts  were  clever,  but  some  parta  were  not. 
Hesr,  all  ye  learned,  and  read  me  this  riddle, 
How  the  wrong  part  wrote  Soott,  and  the  right  part  wrote 
LiddeU. 

Between  1833  and  1846  Liddell  became  successively 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Header  in  Oreek,  and  Whyte's 
I'rofessor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  In  the  latter  year  he 
married  and  was  appointed  by  Gaisford  Headmaster  of 
Westminster.  Here  he  did  good  work,  for  the  school  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  ushers  and  sorely 
needed  wise  steersmanship.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
LiddeU  found  time  to  write  an  excellent  Ilutory  of  Rom*. 
He  was  not  sorry,  however,  on  Qaisford's  death,  to  come 
back  to  Christ  Church  as  Dean,  and  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  inevitable  work  on  the  Lexicon,  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  College  and  the  University. 


AT  TWESTY-EIGHT. 
Stf  Cruikghank, 


AT  F0KTY-8EVEN. 
Sn  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 


AT  SIXTY-FIVK. 
By  a.  F.  Watt;  lt.A. 


AT  KIGHTY. 
Bn  n.  Hertfimer,  R.A. 


THE    LATE    DEAN    LIDDELL    AT    DIFFERENT    PERIODS    OF    HIS    LIFE. 


more  than  one  way  from  the  traditional  Liddell  of  under- 
graduate legend. 

The  reminiscences  of  his  early  life  which  Liddell  him- 
self preserved  do  not  paint  his  schooldays  in  bright  colours. 
At  his  first  school  an  ingenious  form  of  torture  was  in 
vogue : 

We  little  boys  were  made  to  sit  at  the  long  desks  with 
our  hands  over  our  eyes,  and  certain  big  fellows,  having 
needles  fixed  in  little  balls  of  sealing  wax,  blew  tliese 
missiles  through  pea-shooters,  so  as  to  pin  our  ears  to  our 
heads. 

Charterhouse,  to  which  Liddell  went  on,  was  almost 
equally  rough.  The  boys  seemed  to  have  "pigged  it"  a 
good  deal,  and  to  have  learnt  less  then  might  be  expected 
from  the  reputation  of  the  headmaster,  Dr.  EusselJ,  who 
was  something  of  a  faddist.  Liddell,  personally,  after 
three  years'  experience,  still  dates  his  letters  from  "  Beastly 
Charterhouse."  At  Clirist  Church,  and  under  that  really 
great  scholar  Gaisford,  he  found  himself  more  in  his 
element.  The  Lexicon,  in  which  his  colleague  was  Robert 
Scott,  afterwards  Master  of  Balliol,  was  begun  soon  after 
he  took  his  degree,  and  was  completed  in  about  ten  years. 
But  he  was  at  work  upon  it,  revising  and  improving,  up 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  really  a  credit  to  English 
scholarship,  and,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  after  its  publi- 
cation, Liddell  recoiils  with  some  pride  how  the  famous 
Dindorf  had  now  relinquished  his  intention  of  doing 
similar  work.     Of  course  it  is  not  infallible,  and  it  was  a 


On  the  inner  life  of  Liddell  Mr.  Thompson  is,  perhaps, 
more  chary  of  throwing  light  than  coulfl  be  wished.  In 
his  youth,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Pusey  and  Newman.  He  writes  as  follows 
of  the  great  opponent  of  the  Tractarians,  Dr.  Arnold : 

Arnold  came,  saw,  and,  of  course,  did  not  conquer.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  his  physiognomy  by  no  means 
counteracts  the  extremely  impleasant  notion  I  had 
been  led  to  form  of  him  from  the  "  Malignants  "  article. 
A  more  savage,  truculent  expression  than  that  day  sate 
upon  his  brow  I  think  I  never  saw. 

This  naive  fashion  of  painting  your  adversary  as  a  devil 
is  not  uncharacteristic  of  theological  controversy,  but  the 
portrait  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  readers  of  Stanley's 
Life  of  Arnold.  In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  he 
appeals  to  Yaughan,  afterwards  Professor  of  Modem 
History :  "  I  hope  you  have  already  signed  a  petition 
against  admitting  Dissenters  to  the  Universities.  If  not, 
you  will  find  one  either  at  Eivington's  or  Hatchard's, 
whither  instantly  repair,  and  enrol  your  name  among  all 
tlie  good  and  wise  of  the  land."  These  polemical  utter- 
ances are  singularly  at  variance  with  Liddell's  later 
attitude  on  the  question  of  I'niversity  Reform.  The  real 
fact  ia,  that  with  Liddell  the  Tractarian  phase  was  even 
more  transient  than  it  was  with  Mark  Fattison,  or  with 
Froude.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  not  theological, 
and  his   interests,  outside  scholarship,  were  mainly  con* 
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cerned  with  matters  of  art.     Of  the  Martyrs'  Memorial 
he  very  characteristically  writes : 

There  are,  and  will  be,  many  difficulties  about  it, 
arising  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  theological  opinion, 
both  generally  in  the  country  and  particularly  at  Oxford. 
However,  I  hope  the  thing  may  be  got  successfully  for- 
ward. If  80,  when  the  architectural  question  of  what  is 
to  be  comes  to  be  discussed  I  shall  take  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  business. 

This  detachment  from  theology,  and  indeed  from  specula- 
tion generally,  seems  to  have  lasted  throughout  Liddell's 
life.  Abstract  ideas  had  but  the  slightest  attraction  for 
him;  he  was  at  heart  a  "practical"  man.  Mr.  Thompson 
quotes  some  interesting  extracts  from  letters  written  after 
his  resignation  of  the  Deanery  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir 
Henry  Acland : 

I  fear  I  share  Mountague  Bernard's  opinion  that,  after 
forty,  Metaphysics  become  distasteful.  I  have  so  long  dis- 
continued any  study  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  and  am  so 
ignorant  of  what  has  been  said  or  written  by  modems, 
such  as  Herbert  Spencer,  Lotze,  &c.,  that  I  could  not  give 
any  judgment  worth  a  farthing.  I  fear  the  present  genera- 
tion care  little  for  such  things,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
popularise  them  would  meet  with  small  encouragement. 
I  only  wonder  at  your  energy  in  continvdng  to  pass 
speculative  thoughts  through  the  filter  of  your  brain. 

And,  again : 

As  to  faith,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  the  old  provinces 
of  faith  are  being  invaded  by  conviction  of  new  facts 
inconsistent  with  their  maintenance.  Must  this  not  be  so. 
It  is  a  question  whether,  after  a  certain  aye,  it  is  worth 
while,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  go  into  such  questions.  I, 
for  instance,  do  not  feel  the  least  inchnatiou  to  read  the 
Gifford  Lectures  by  (I  forget  his  name),  if  he  attempts  to 
solve  transcendental  questions  by  abstract  reasonings. 
The  history  of  religion  must  be  interesting.  The  philosophy 
of  religion  may  be  barren  and  provoking. 

We  have  referred  to  Liddell's  taste  for  art.  He  was 
an  excellent  draughtsman,  as  some  examples  from  the 
Christ  Church  Common- Room  blotting-paper,  gathered  up 
by  a  friend  after  a  committee  meeting  and  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  show.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Euskin's,  who  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Prmterita 
speaks  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  rarest  types  of  nobly- 
presenced  Englishmen,  ...  a  man  sorrowfully  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Greek  avayK-q — the  present  Dean." 
Euskin  regretted  that  one  who  could  draw  should  give 
himself  up  to  business  and  lexicons.  And  LiddeU,  in  his 
turn,  describes  the  Euskin  of  undergraduate  days  as  "  a 
very  strange  fellow,  always  dressing  in  a  great-coat  with 
a  brown  velvet  collar  and  a  large  neckcloth  tied  over  his 
mouth,  and  living  quite  in  his  own  way  among  the  odd 
set  of  hunting  and  sporting  men  that  gentlemen  commoners 
usually  are."  Mr.  Thompson  prints  two  long  and  inte- 
resting letters  from  Euskin,  written  in  1844,  and  replying 
to  criticisms  of  Liddell's  upon  Modern  Painters. 

Dean  Liddell's  is  a  worthy  figure  to  stand  in  the  long 
line  of  rulers  of  the  "  House,"  which  includes  such  names 
as  Feu,  Aldrich,  Atterbury,  Jackson,  and  Gaisford.  A 
certain  sternness  and  austerity  of  demeanour  which 
marked  his  relations  with  undergraduates  was  due  to 
shyness  and  reserve ;  and  in  later  life  became  softened — 
so  his  biographer  declares — into  something  approaching 
geniality. 


The  Prince  of  Critics. 


"  Jules  Janin,  who  has  been  dubbed  the  prince  of  critics, 
would  be  completely  unknown  to  the  present  generation 
if  he  had  not  called  the  lobster,  which  he  had  only  seen 
after  it  had  been  boiled,  '  the  cardinal  of  the  seas.'  " 

Prom  the  Times,  May  25. 


The  Hymn  and  the  Hymnist. 

The  Hymn  Lover:  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Growth  of 
English  Ilymnody.  By  W.  Garrett  Horder.  Second 
Edition,  Eevised.     (J.  Curwen  &  Sons.) 

Hymns  and  Hymn-Writers  of  the  Church  Hymnary.  By 
Eev.  J.  Brownlie.     (Henry  Frowde.) 

Op  the  two  books  cited  above,  the  second  is  a  series  of 
brief  notices,  critical  and  biographical,  of  the  hymn- 
writers  whose  work  appears  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Hymnary.  It  is  well  done,  and  very  useful  within  its 
necessarily  limited  scope.  At  the  same  time,  the  Church 
Hymnary  casts  so  wide  a  net  that  Mr.  Brownlie's  book  is 
reaUy  more  comprehensive  than  the  mere  title  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  Mr.  Horder's  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
really  a  history  of  English  Hymnody,  and  well  deserves 
the  second  edition  into  which  it  has  gone.  The  criticism 
is  good,  and  it  does  excellent  service  by  its  copious  quota- 
tions of  hymns  good  but  little  known. 

There  is  a  general  and  a  conventional  sense  of  the  term 
"  hymn."  In  the  general  sense  it  may  signify  elaborate 
poems,  including  litanies — poems  quite  unfit  for  congre- 
gational use.  The  Orphic  hymns,  for  example,  are 
litanies.  Of  the  purely  poetical  class  we  may  take 
Catullus'  hjrmn  to  Diana.  A  free  translation  of  the  first 
stanzas  will  show  how  unfit  it  would  be  for  general  use : 

Diana's  servitors  are  we, 
We  girls  and  boys  in  chastity ; 
Diana,  boys  in  chastity 
And  girls  go  we  a-singing. 

O  rich-haired  Leto's  progeny, 
Great  offspring  of  great  Jove  on  high. 
When  did  the  oUves  canopy 
Thy  Delian  forthbringing ; 

The  mistress  of  the  heights  to  be. 
And  have  the  woods  in  sovereignty, 
And  groves'  recessed  secrecy, 
And  streams'  unravished  springing. 

That  is  no  hymn  in  our  narrower  sense.  In  the  accepted 
conventional  sense,  a  hymn  should  be  a  metrical  com- 
position addressed  to  a  higher  power  than  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  characterised  by  certain  special  limitations.  It 
must  be  a  song,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word — singable 
and  sufficiently  brief.  It  must,  like  all  songs,  be  in  a 
metre  light  and  unintricate  enough  for  musical  setting; 
and,  above  all,  it  must  be  direct  enough  in  expression  for 
popular  comprehension.  This  last  qualification  explains 
why  there  are  many  successful  hymns,  but  few  good 
hymns. 

Hymns,  in  our  signification,  are  almost,  perhaps  quite, 
unknown  in  pagan  religions.  The  Orphic  hymns,  we  have 
said,  were  litanies ;  so  were  the  Egyptian  hymns  to  Osiris 
and  others  as  they  have  reached  us  ;  they  are  a  string  of 
the  god's  titles  and  attributes.  The  reason  is  that  there 
was  no  public  worship  except  on  festival  anniversaries ; 
the  services  were  and  are  conducted  by  the  priests  and 
their  assistants  in  the  privacy  of  the  temple — often  at 
night.  The  multitude  might  go  in  if  they  pleased  and 
make  their  solitary  individual  prayer ;  but  there  was  no 
organised  public  ritual,  therefore  no  congregational  prayer. 
So  it  is  to-day  in  India.  As  for  Buddhism,  it  has  no 
prayer  ;  a  man  may  meditate  on  divine  things,  and  try  to 
make  himself  better  thereby,  but  there  is  no  help  from 
the  devas,  who  are  at  most  but  powers  of  the  universe. 
You  might  as  well  pray  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  keep 
you  out  of  Clerkenwell.  It  is  a  religion  of  pure  self-help 
and  unbending  fate. 

From  the  Hebrew  psalms  is  the  origin  of  Christian 
hymnody.  Yet  the  Assyrian  hymns  show  whence  the 
Jews  got  the  model  of  their  psalms.     Eead  but  this : 

My  Lord,  in  the  anger  of  His  heart,  has  punished  me ; 
God  in  the  strength  of  His  heart  has  taken  me  ; 
Ishtar,  my  mother,  has  seized  upon  me   and  put   me  to 
grief. 
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Ood,  who  knoweth  that  I  knew  not,  has  affliot»d  me  ; 
Ishtar,  my  mother,  who  knoweth  that  I  know  not,  has 

caused  darkness. 
I  prayed,  and  none  takes  my  hand : 
I  wept,  and  none  held  my  palm ; 
I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  none  that  will  hear  me ; 
I  am  in  darkness  and  hiding,  and  daro  not  look  Jip. 

This  is  sufficiently  Hebraic ;  but  the  hymn  in  its  modern 
conventional  sense  was  developed  in  tho  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
the  finest  hymns  ever  written  are  unfortunately  m  Latin. 
English  hymns  really  begin  with  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  later  Dr.  Watts  inaugurated  the  prolific  period  of 
hymn-writing,  and  yot  later  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
two  Wesleys  flooded  the  land  with  hymns  and  hymn- 
writers.  Finally,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  there 
has  been  a  fresh  outbreak  of  hymns,  the  result  of  the 
diffusion  of  modern  poetry  ;  and  this  still  continues.  The 
hymns  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  few,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  piece,  such  as  Bishop  Ken's 
Evening  Hymn,  they  have  been  surpassed  in  popularity  ; 
but  in  quality  they  are  among  the  best  of  the  language. 
They  have  a  terseness,  a  freshness  of  idea  and  expression, 
which  more  recent  writers  too  often  miss.  Let  us  quote 
one,  not  only  because  it  is  fine  in  itself,  but  because  it  is 
the  work  of  a  famous  master  of  English  prose,  whom  few 
people  are  aware  to  have  left  any  verse  at  all.  We  mean 
the  Evening  Hymn  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne : 

The  night  is  come,  like  to  the  day, 
Depart  not  Thoii.  great  God,  away. 
Let  not  my  .sins,  black  as  tho  night, 
Eclipse  tho  lustre  of  Thy  light. 
Keep  still  in  my  horizon ;  for  to  me 
The  sun  makes  not  the  day,  but  Thee. 
Thou,  whoso  nature  cannot  sleep, 
On  my  temples  sentry  keep  ; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close. 
Let  no  dreams  my  head  infest 
But  such  as  Jacob's  temples  blest. 
While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  advance  ; 
Make  my  sleep  a  holy  trance : 
That  I  may,  my  rest  being  wrought. 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought ; 
And  with  as  active  vigour  run 
My  course  as  doth  the  nimble  sun. 
Sleep  is  a  death  ; — O  make  me  try, 
By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die ! 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave  as  now  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  rest,  great  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  last  with  Thee  ; 
And  thus  assured,  behold  I  lie 
Sejurely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 

This  is  probably  the  germ  of  Bishop  Ken's  well-known 
Evening  Hymn,  and  it  seems  a  model  of  what  a  hymn 
should  be.  The  simplest  may  understand  it,  the  most 
cultivated  delight  in  it.  We  need  only  point  to  the  few 
true  hymns  of  George  Herbert  or  of  Herrick,  whose  repu- 
tation is  established ;  but  we  may  note  one  or  two  excel- 
lent hymns  by  John  Austin,  which  are  but  now  emerging 
from  an  undeserved  neglect.  "Jerusalem,  my  happy 
home,"  belongs  to  this  time,  and  is  anonymous — like  many 
good  things,  from  Westminster  Abbey  downwards. 

John  Mason  preceded  Watts,  also  in  the  later  seven- 
teenth century,  and  one  very  fine  hymn  of  his  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Horder.  He,  too,  is  regaining  his  due  place 
nowadays.  Of  Watts  we  need  not  speak,  or  the  Wesleys. 
All  of  them  were  epoch-making  as  hymn-writers ;  and  if 
Watts  be  somewhat  overrated  as  regards  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  work,  that  cannot  be  said  of  Charles  Wesley. 
After  them  the  soil  yields  scanty  fruit.  There  is  an 
occasional  hymn  deservedly  remembered,  such  as  Toplady's 
famous  "  Eock  of  Ages."  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
fallow  period,  down  to  the  middle  of  our  own  century. 

Then  came  the  influence  of  the  great  modem  poets. 
Cowper  had,   indeed,   written,   with   John    Newton,   the 


celebrated  Olnty  Hymnt,  but  he  produced  no  followers. 
Now  everybody  was  writing  verse,  and  hjrmnody  shared 
in  the  revival.  Thomas  Kelly,  James  Montgomery,  Bishop 
Heber,  lead  off  the  way.  Montgomery  is  really  an  apostle 
of  the  present-day  hymn,  and  the  excellence  of  his  work 
needs  no  comment.  Heber  did  good  service  also  in  raising 
the  standard  of  taste.  And  then  comes  Keblo,  with  The 
Chrutian  Year,  and  we  are  in  the  full  tide  of  the  revivaL 
To  mention  individuals  is  impossible,  so  numerous  are 
those  with  claims  to  attention.  Let  us  consider  the  general 
cliaracter  of  present-day  bymnody,  and  quote  a  few  of  the 
less-known  specimens. 

Modem  hymn-writing  is  much  more  refined  than  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century — aims  much  more  at  artistic  merit. 
It  is  also  more  various  in  form  and  metre.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  tends  to  diffuseness.  Compared  with  the 
seventeenth  century  this  is  very  noticeable.  Keble  him- 
self, with  all  his  merits,  sadly  lacke<l  compression.  His 
friend  Newman  beats  him  here ;  compression  is  tlie  g^eat 
merit  which  makes  amends  for  much  defective  in  the 
artistic  finish  of  Newman's  verse.  Yet,  in  an  occasional 
stan/.a,  Keble  can  be  striking  and  compact.  Mr.  Horder 
justly  cites  the  following : 

Two  worlds  are  ours :  'tis  only  sin 

Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 

Plain  as  the  earth  and  sky. 

That  is  admirable  and  rememberable.  But  if  this  fault 
mar  Keble,  what  shall  we  say  of  Faber,  whom  Mr. 
Horder  lauds  to  the  skies?  His  translations  are  his 
best ;  and  doubtless  some  of  his  original  hymns  are  less 
faulty  than  those  which  are  most  popular.  But  those 
hymns,  such  as  "  0  Paradise !  "  are  almost  more  than 
diffuse,  they  are  gushing.  Only  a  richer  imagination  than 
Faber  possessed  as  a  poet  could  carry  off  such  loose  fling- 
ing of  one's  emotional  arms  abroad.  Diffuseness,  either 
emotional  or  gently  sentimental,  is  the  characteristic  fault 
of  the  modem  hymn.  There  are  exceptions.  Such  is  an 
excellent  hymn  by  Anstice,  which  the  reader  will  find  on 
p.  167  of  Mr.  Horder's  book.  But  we  quote  in  prefer- 
ence Samuel  Greg's  really  fine  hymn  on  the  Transfig^a- 
tion  —  finished,  compact,  direct  in  utterance,  without 
triviality  : 

Stay,  Master,  stay  upon  this  heavenly  hill : 
A  little  longer,  let  us  linger  still ; 
With  these  three  mighty  ones  of  old  beside, 
Near  to  the  Awful  Presence  still  abide ; 
Before  the  throne  of  light  we  trembling  stand. 
And  catch  a  glimpse  into  the  spirit-land. 

Stay,  Master,  stay !  we  breathe  a  purer  air ; 
This  life  is  not  the  life  that  waits  us  there : 
Thoughts,  feelings,  flashes,  glimpses  come  and  go  : 
We  cannot  speak  them — nay,  we  do  not  know ; 
Wrapt  in  this  cloud  of  light  we  seem  to  be 
The  thing  we  fain  would  grow — eternally. 

"  No  !  "  saith  the  Lord,  "  the  hour  is  past, — we  go ; 
Our  home,  our  life,  our  duties  lie  below. 
While  here  we  kneel  upon  the  mount  of  prayer, 
The  plough  lies  waiting  in  the  furrow  there  I 
Here  we  sought  God  that  we  might  know  His  will : 
There  we  must  do  it, — flerve  Him, — seek  Him  still." 

If  man  aspires  to  reach  the  throne  of  Ck>d, 
O'er  the  dull  plains  of  earth  must  lie  the  road. 
He  who  best  does  his  lowly  duty  here. 
Shall  mount  the  highest  in  a  nobler  sphere  : 
At  God's  own  feet  our  spirits  seek  their  rest, 
And  he  is  nearest  Him  who  serves  Him  best. 

Dean  Stanley  imitated  this  hymn,  but  certainly  fails  to 
equal  Greg.  His  hymn  is  much  more  artificial — flam- 
boyant, in  fact. 

The  name  of  Neale  is  eminent  as  a  translator  of  the 
medifcval  and  Eastern  hymns.  He  stands  with  Faber  and 
Casswall  as  the  three  who  have  done  the  most  valuable 
work  in  such  translation.     Neale  especially  is  remarkable 
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for  the  number  and  general  felicity  of  his  renderings.  But 
with  Bonar,  Eawson,  Gill,  EUerton,  and  a  hundred  others 
each  having  his  right  to  consideration,  the  modern  field  is 
too  crowded  for  separate  reference.  Yet  take  these  hardly 
known  lines  by  Sarah  Williams,  compact,  sincere,  and 
clear,  which  we  may  thank  Mr.  Horder  for  quoting  : 

Because  I  knew  not  when  my  life  was  good, 
And  when  there  was  a  light  upon  my  path, 
But  turned  my  soul  perversely  to  the  dark — 
O  Lord,  I  do  repent. 

Because  I  held  upon  my  selfish  road, 
And  left  my  brother  wounded  by  the  way. 
And  called  ambition  duty,  and  pressed  on — 
O  Lord,  I  do  repent. 

Because  I  spent  the  strength  Thou  gavest  me 
In  struggle  which  Thou  never  didst  ordain, 
And  have  but  dregs  of  life  to  offer  Thee — 
O  Lord,  I  do  repent. 

Because  I  was  impatient,  would  not  wait. 
But  thrust  my  impious  hand  across  Thy  threads. 
And  marred  the  pattern  drawn  out  for  my  life — 
O  Lord,  I  do  repent. 

Because  Thou  hast  borne  with  me  all  this  while. 
Hast  smitten  me  with  love  until  I  weep, 
Hast  called  me  as  a  mother  calls  her  child — 
O  Lord,  I  do  repent. 

There  is  a  hymn  by  Mrs.  Charles,  also  excellent  in  a 
different  way ;  antithetical,  but  having  the  same  unfemi- 
nine  quality  of  compression.  And  that  is  what  we  need. 
The  national  quality  of  our  extensive  hymn  literature  is 
terseness,  firmness,  gravity,  dignity,  weight.  The  more  we 
aim  at  restoring  that  quality,  the  better  the  prospect  for 
the  future.  We  have  gone  far  enough  in  the  direction  of 
modern  freedom — too  far.  "  License  they  mean  when 
they  cry  Liberty  "  should  not  be  true  of  hymn-writers. 


A   Budget  of  Kindliness. 

Reminiscences.     By  Justin  McCarthy.     2  vols.     (Chatto  & 
Windus.     248. ) 

Me.  McCakthy  has  a  good  word  for  everybody.  Out 
of  the  friendships,  the  rivalries,  the  innumerable  acquaint- 
ances of  forty-seven  years  he  distils  not  a  drop  of  gall. 
Faults  and  weaknesses  which  have  acquired  a  traditional 
acceptance  have  no  lodgment  in  his  memory.  Thackeray 
an  inordinate  admirer  of  rank,  a  snob  worthy  of  his  own 
collection  of  snobs  ?  "So  far  as  I  knew  or  could  observe 
Thackeray,  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  any 
defect  of  the  kind.  I  had  known  him  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  men  and  women  who  had  nothing 
whatever  of  rank  or  station  to  recommend  them  to  his 
notice."  Mr.  McCarthy  tells,  with  admirable  point,  a 
story  of  a  real  tuft-hunter  who  claimed  to  be  of  good 
family,  and  who  "  was  always  boasting  of  the  fr.ct  and 
telling  you  of  his  high  connections,  bringing  out  the 
names  of  his  first  cousin  the  marquis,  and  his  second 
cousin  the  duchess,"  &c.  This  man  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Thackeray,  and  was  proiyi  of  it.  One  day,  says 
Mr.  McCarthy, 

I  met  him  at  the  Garrick  Club,  and  he  suddenly  began 
to  taUc  to  me  about  Thackeray.  "Now,  look  here,"  he 
said,  "you  always  refuse  to  believe  that  Thackeray 
worships  the  aristocracy.  I'll  give  you  a  convincing  proof 
that  he  docs,  a  proof  that  I  got  only  this  very  day.  Do 
you  see  this  cigar  ?  "  He  held  one  out  between  his  fingers, 
and  I  admitted  that  I  did  see  it.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  that 
cigar  was  given  to  me  by  Thackeray ;  and  do  you  know 
what  he  said  when  he  was  giving  it  to  me  ?  "  I  had  to 
admit  that  I  could  not  form  any  guess  as  to  what  Thackeray 
might  have  said.  So  he  went  on  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "Thackeray's  words  to  me  were  these: 
'  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  here  is  a  cigar  which  I  know  you 


will  be  delighted  to  have,  because  it  is  one  of  a  box  that 
was  given  to  me  by  a  marquis ' :  Now  what  have  you  to 
say  ?  "  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I  could  have  said  :  "  I  really 
didn't  know  that  Thackeray  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
y6u  as  all  that,"  but  I  controlled  my  tongue,  and  the  con- 
versation dropped. 

Under  the  warm  rays  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  recollection  the 
men  and  women  of  yesterday  show  the  best  sides  of  their 
characters.  George  Eliot,  an  "overbearing"  hostess, 
"filled  with  intellectual  pride"?  "I  can  only  say  that 
the  opinion  I  formed  of  George  Eliot's  manner  as  an  in- 
tellectual hostess  was,  curiously,  the  very  reverse." 
Cardinal  Manning  acrid  in  his  talk  of  eminent  men?  "  I 
cannot  say  that  I  myself  ever  observed  any  peculiarity  of 
this  kind."  Yet  even  to  the  Cardinal's  trivial  detractors 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  kind :  "  I  think  Manning  could  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  throw  in  some  brief  descriptive 
remark,  which  showed  in  the  lightest  and  most  passing 
way  that  he  thoroughly  understood  some  one  or  two 
of  a  great  man's  little  weaknesses."  Browning  "  a  mere 
chatterer  in  society,  and  a  devotee  of  rank  and  fashion  "  ? 
Not  as  Mr.  McCarthy  knew  him  : 

As  to  Browning's  manner  of  talk.  Was  it  only  the  idle 
chatter  of  society  ?  I  have  met  a  great  many  brilliant 
talkers  in  dift'erent  countries  in  my  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  met  a  talker  more  brilliant,  or  who  could, 
when  he  pleased,  go  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  a  subject 
than  Robert  Browning.  I  shall  never  forget  an  account 
which  he  gave  me  once  of  his  early  recollections  of  Edmund 
Kean's  acting.  Browning,  of  course,  was  very  young 
when  he  saw  Edmund  Kean,  but  he  had  carried  away  in 
his  mind  a  perfect  picture  of  the  great  tragedian's  style 
and  manner ;  and  I  must  say  that  with  all  I  had  read  of 
Kean  nothing  ever  impressed  me  with  such  a  comprehension 
of  his  genius  and  of  his  style  as  did  that  rapid  description 
by  Browning  given,  not  to  the  company  in  general,  but  to 
me  at  a  London  dinner  table.  There  was  not  in  his 
description  the  slightest  straining  after  effect,  not  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  the  clever  talker  talking  to  show  his 
cleverness ;  it  was  simply  the  outpouring  of  a  man  filled 
with  his  subject,  and  anxious  to  make  his  listener  feel  as 
he  felt ;  and  the  subject  itself  was  started  by  the  merest 
chance,  and  without  any  premeditation  whatever  on  either 
side. 

Just  as  triumphantly  does  Freeman  emerge  from  these 
most  entertaining  pages.  Many  of  Freeman's  visitors 
had  been  led,  like  Mr.  McCarthy,  to  think  of  him  as  an 
overbearing  man,  brusque  in  his  manner  to  intellectual 
inferiors.  Mr.  McCarthy  found  in  liim  only  "  a  sort  of 
rough  heartiness."  Freeman,  as  everyone  knows,  was  a 
grand  talker,  humorous,  exuberant,  and  prodigiously  well 
informed.  Mr.  McCarthy  makes  his  literary  industry 
concrete  and  interesting  : 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  working  arrange- 
ments nf  his  study,  which  he  showed  and  explained  with 
a  certain  degree  of  natural  pride.  One  important  part  of 
the  arrangement  consisted  of  a  very  long,  narrow  table, 
stretching  midway  down  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
long  room.  The  convenience  of  this  arrangement  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  he  could  have  all  the  partioidar 
books  he  was  likely  to  require  for  each  day's  work  laid 
out,  on  their  backs  with  open  haves,  along  the  table,  so  as 
to  spare  him  the  trouble  of  incessantly  running  to  his 
shelves  and  taking  down  each  time  a  new  volume,  and 
then,  when  he  supposed  he  had  done  with  it,  putting  it 
back  into  its  place  and  out  of  his  way,  only  perhaps  to 
find,  a  few  minutes  later,  that  he  wanted  to  refer  to  the 
book  again,  and  must  drag  it  from  its  shelf  anew.  Freeman 
himself  expatiated  with  great  delight  on  the  advantages 
of  this  plan,  and  showed  how  the  books  that  he  wanted 
for  each  day's  work  could  find  ample  space  to  lis  outspread 
without  encroaching  on  each  other.  .  .  .  He  dwelt  with 
amusing  and  humorous  exaggeration  on  the  priceless 
simplicity  of  his  method,  and  on  the  extraordinary  vague- 
ness of  mind  which  induced  so  many  authors  to  pile  one 
book  upon  another. 

It  is    hardly  necessary,    though    it  would    be   absurdly 
easy,  to  adduce  other  instances  of  our  author's  generous 
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estimates  of  the  daily  side  of  men  and  women  of  note. 
Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  call  them  generous  ;  they  must  be 
temperamental.  What  McCarthy  looked  for  he  saw  ;  what 
he  saw  ho  records.  And  so  with  anecdote  and  talkative 
ease  we  move  on  through  the  vast  crowd,  and  are  presented 
to  Huxley,  and  Mill,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Tyndall,  and 
Jefferson,  and  Uright,  and  Cobden,  and  Pamell,  and  Mr. 
Sexton,  and  liOrd  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Gladstone,  and 
Carlylo,  and  Dickens,  niid  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  and  Trol- 
lope,  and  Keade  — and  to  many,  many  more  :  even  to  Mr. 
Meroditli,  and  Mr.  Kipling.  It  may  be  that  some  readers  who 
love  a  shindy,  and  lust  for  a  little  detraction,  will  find 
Mr.  McCarthy's  pages  too  smooth  and  benevolent.  They 
may  contend  that  justice  is  dull  without  its  miscarriages, 
and  that  charity  vaunts  itself  if  it  never  faileth.  For  such 
there  is  a  grain  of  comfort :  Mr.  McCarthy  almost  hustles 
Charles  Kingsley.  It  is  a  surprise,  but  it  is  so.  For 
while  allowing  that  Kingsley  had  an  honest  heart,  and 
"tried  to  do  the  work  of  a  man,"  Mr.  McCarthy  says: 
"  I  hardly  remember,  in  my  practical  observation  of 
politics,  a  great  public  question  of  which  Charles  Kingsley 
did  not  take  the  wrong  side."  And  again — is  it  really 
Mr.  McCarthy? — "Nothing  for  long  years,  I  think,  has 
been  more  repulsive,  and  in  its  way  more  mischievous, 
than  the  cant  about  '  strength '  whicli  Kingsley  did  so 
much  to  diffuse  and  to  glorify."  Here,  and  here  only, 
this  broad  and  gliding  stream  of  memories  stays  its  rip- 
pling music,  and  seems  as  though  it  were  about  to  roar  in 
in  a  strait  channel. 

Even  the  shindy  is  not  quite  lacking,  for,  in  lieu  of 
one  of  his  own  making,  Mr.  McCarthy  treats  us  to  a 
gay  passage  of  arms  between  Charles  Eeade  and  Charles 
Mathews  : 

Reade's  hot  temper  once  got  him  into  serious  trouble 
with  80  awkward  an  antagonist  as  the  late  Charles 
Mathews.  As  most  of  the  elders  will  remember,  Charles 
Mathews  was  not  only  tbe  most  brilliant  light  comedian 
of  liis  day  upon  the  Engli'ih  stage,  but  he  was  a  master  of 
bright  talk  and  keen  sarcasm.  He  was  performing  at  one 
time  in  Drury-lane  Theatre,  then  under  tbe  management 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  a  very  well-known  personage  of  that 
day.  Charles  Eeade  had  once  written  a  play  called 
"Gold,"  which,  it  seems,  was  acted  at  Drury  -  lauo 
Theatre,  but  which  I  confess  I  never  saw,  never  read,  and, 
indeed,  never  heard  of  until  the  occurrence  of  the  little 
controversy  I  am  about  to  record.  Reade,  one  night, 
presented  himself  for  admission  at  the  door  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre  and  was  refused ;  and,  thereupon,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Charles  Mathews  : 

Q*rrick  Club,  Covent  Garden :  November  28. 

Dear  Siu, — I  was  stopped  the  other  night  at  the  stage 
door  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  by  people  whom  I  remember 
to  have  seen  at  the  Lyceum  under  your  reign. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  an  affront  was  ever  put  upon 
me  in  any  theatre  where  I  had  produced  a  play,  and  is 
without  precedent  unless  when  an  affront  was  intended. 
As  I  never  forgive  an  affront,  I  am  not  hasty  to  suppose 
one  intended.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  was  done 
inadvertently ;  and  the  present  stage-list  may  have  been 
made  out  without  the  older  claims  being  examined. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  at  once  whether 
this  is  so,  and  if  the  people  who  stopped  me  at  the  stage- 
door  are  yours ;  will  you  protect  the  author  of  "  Gold,"  &o., 
from  any  repetition  of  such  an  annoyance  ? — I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours  faithfully,  ClIAEI,Ea  Reade. 

Mathews's  reply  must  be  counted  immortal : 

T,  R.,  Drury-lane  :  November  29. 

Dear  Sir, — If  ignorance  is  bliss  on  general  occasions, 
on  the  present  it  certainly  would  be  folly  to  be  wise.  I 
am  therefore  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
your  having  produced  a  play  at  this  theatre ;  ignorant  that 
you  are  the  author  of  "  Gold  "  ;  ignorant  of  the  merits  of 
that  play  ;  ignorant  that  your  name  has  been  erased  from 
the  list  at  the  stage  door  ;  ignorant  that  it  had  ever  been 
on  it ;  ignorant  that  you  had  presented  yourself  for  ad.-: . 


mittance ;  ignorant  that  it  had  been  refused ;  ignorant 
that  Biich  a  refusal  was  without  precedent ;  ignorant  that 
in  the  man  who  stopjied  you  you  recogniMa  one  of  the 
persons  lately  with  me  at  tbe  Tiyceum ;  ignorant  that  the 
doorkeeper  was  ever  in  that  theatre;  ignorant  that  you 
never  forgive  an  affront ;  ignorant  that  any  had  been 
offered ;  ignorant  of  when,  how,  or  by  whom  the  list  was 
made  out,  and  e(jua11y  so  by  whom  it  was  altered. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  I  am  quite  incapable  of  offering 
any  discourtesy  to  a  gentleman  I  have  barely  the  pleaiure 
of  knowing,  and,  morpover,  have  no  power  whatever  to 
interfere  witli  Mr.  Smith's  arrangements  or  disarrange- 
ments ;  and,  with  this  wholesale  admission  of  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  im{>otenco,  believe  me,  faithfully  yonrs, 

C.  T.  Mathews. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  envy  Mr.  McCarthy  hie  innumer- 
able fine  contacts  with  men  and  women  whose  names  will 
not  quickly  die,  and  with  men  and  women  who  had  their 
unimportant  day.  But  our  admiration  of  the  qualities 
Mr.  McCarthy  depicts  extends  to  those  he  possesses.  For, 
certainly,  this  is  a  budget  of  kindliness. 


The  Vext  Philippines. 

Tfw  Philippines  and  Round  About.     By  Major  G.  J.  Young- 
husband.     With  Illustrations  and  Map.    (Macmillans. 

88.  6d.) 

Tub  Philippines  were  discovered  in  1521  and  at  once 
became  a  bone  of  contention.  For  though  by  the  award 
of  the  papal  Solomon  the  world  had  been  divided,  east  and 
west,  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  determine  where  east  left  off  and  west  began.  In  the 
end  Spain  had  the  better  of  the  dispute,  and  settled  down 
steadily  to  misgovern  the  Filipino  race  for  the  ne.\t  300 
years.  With  a  brief  interlude :  for  from  October  6,  1 762, 
to  February  10  of  the  following  year  the  islands  were 
British  property.  The  Government  of  George  III.  handed 
them  back,  like  small  change  across  the  counter,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  ;  and  the  Spaniards  put  up 
a  merry  monolith  to  celebrate  their  triumph  and  the 
prowess  of  Simon  Anda. 

The  insurrection  of  1 890  is  attributed  to  three  causes. 
They  are :  ( 1 )  the  system  of  extortion  practised  by  the 
Spanish  officials;  (2)  the  unequal  incidence  of  the  burden 
of  taxation ;  and  (3)  the  gross  lives  and  intolerable 
tyranny  of  the  clergy  (with  the  honourable  exception  of 
the  Jesuits).  With  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  the 
self -proclaimed  first  president  of  the  Philippine  Kepublio, 
the  author  had  the  privilege  of  an  interview. 

Aguinaldo  is  a  young  man  of  only  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  stands  about  o  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  is  slightly  buUt,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  coat  and  trousers  of  drab  tussore  silk. 
He  is  a  pure  Philippine  native,  though  showing  a  slight 
trace  of  Chinese  origin;  of  durk  complexion,  and  much 
pock-marked.  His  face  is  square  and  determined,  the 
lower  lip  protruding  markedly.  On  the  whole,  a  man  of 
pleasant  demeanour,  even  -  tempered,  and  with  strong 
characteristics.  Slow  of  speech,  and  perhaps  also  of 
thought,  his  past  career  has  hall-marked  him  as  a  man  of 
prompt  decision  and  prompter  action. 

Against  the  insurrection  the  Spanish  authorities  took  stem 
measures.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  at  Manila 
169  persons  suspected  of  disaffection  were  thrust  into  a 
dungeon  that  had  its  one  air-hole  boarded  over  to  keep 
out  the  rain.  Fifty-four  died  in  the  night,  and  the 
svirvivors  were  shot  in  the  morning.  Such  drastic 
remedies  proving  ineffectual.  General  Polavieja  was 
superseded ;  and  on  Christmas  Day  arrived  Primo  de 
Rivera  with  his  pockets  full  of  money — .?2,000,000. 
He  distributed  it  among  the  insurgent  leaders,  except 
some  two-thirds,  which  went  by  way  of  commission  in 
other  directions  ;  then  "  with  great  pleasure  "  he  announced 
tp  the  aijithorities  at  home  that  "  tne  principal  leaders  of 
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the  insurrection  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  cheered 
three  times  for  Spain,  the  King,  and  peace,"  upon  which 
he  made  his  smiling  way  home.  A  pacification  arranged 
upon  this  basis  was  not  likely  to  last ;  and  under  Davila 
the  old  methods  were  employed  to  suppress  a  new  rising. 
And  then  a  side  wind  from  Cuba  brought  Dewey  in  search 
of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

When  Major  Younghusband  arrived  at  Manila  on 
October  10  of  last  year  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  newcomers  were  busy  in  cleaning  up 
after  three  hundred  years  of  neglect,  corruption,  and  squalor. 
The  author's  outspoken  description  of  the  domestic  habits 
of  its  former  occupants  for  the  last  three  centuries  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  horrors  of  the  task  which  the  new 
municipality  found  themselves  called  upon  to  undertake. 
Indeed,  that  the  place  should  not  have  been  laid  desolate 
long  since  suggests  that  the  boastful  bacillus  is,  after  all, 
but  a  feeble  folk.  (But  that  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
a  self-respecting  major  in  such  a  comment  as  this  :  "  Poor 
old  Peter  up  aloft  must  have  a  heavy  job  with  the  Dons 
before  they  are  fit  for  admission  through  the  golden 
gates.")  The  force  in  occupation  has  already  four  news- 
papers of  its  own,  and  Major  Younghusband  often  "  found 
the  paragraphs  and  advertisements  very  amusing": 

"  Holy  Gee  !  "  exclaims  one  organ,  "  200  new  subscribers 
in  one  hour !  "Walk  in,  boys ;  beer  ain't  in  it  with  news- 
papers I  Dump  down  your  dollars,  and  secure  an  intel- 
lectual feast  for  one  month  anyhow."  But  the  beer  man 
is  not  to  be  defeated,  for  on  the  back  of  the  same  paper  he 
holds  out  most  inviting  suggestions  of  celestial  bliss  to 
those  who  drink  his  beer,  thus:  "Beware  of  microbes! 
The  little  demons  that   down   a  strong  man!      There's 

NO  MICROBES  in  S 's  beer,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

If  by  accident  a  microbe  should  fall  into  S 's  beer,  he 

would  reform  and  become  an  ANGEL.     Who  would  not 
be  an  Angel  ?  " 

Together  with  their  spirit  of  journalistic  and  commercial 
enterprise,  these  citizen  soldiers  have  brought  with  them, 
from  the  sacred  presence  of  their  "  souvenir  girls,"that  spirit 
of  chivalry  by  which  their  nation  is  distinguished  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  From  these  unwashed  tatterde- 
malions Mrs.  Younghusband  received  a  kind  of  homage  as 
she  passed  along  the  streets.  Various  of  them  from  whom 
she  accepted  aid  in  her  quest  of  photographs  were  proud 
men  that  day.  And  a  remarkably  successful  search  it 
was. 

Of  the  native  population  the  author  has  but  a  low 
opinion.  He  ranks  them  below  even  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 
His  recommendation,  therefore,  as  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  islands  is  that  the  Americans  should  adopt  a 
system  of  forced  labour,  modelled  upon  that  which,  with 
excellent  results,  the  Dutch  employ  in  Java ;  for,  says  he, 
by  way  of  justification  of  the  proposed  infringement  of 
the  principle  of  free  labour,  "compared  with  the  European 
or  American  standard  of  intelligence  and  civilisation,  the 
inhabitants  are  but  as  infants  alongside  a  grown  man." 
As  a  preliminary  step — oblivious,  apparently,  of  the  scorn 
he  poured  out  upon  poor  Rivera's  policy  of  doles — he 
recommends,  as  likely  to  prove  cheapest  in  the  end,  the 
buying  ofi  of  Aguinaldo  and  other  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  book,  as  a  bit  of  journalism,  is 
bright  and  readable.  Major  Younghusband  has  a  sharp 
eye  and  a  nimble  pen ;  and  by  his  military  trailing  and 
wide  experience  he  is  qualified  to  judge  both  of  the  nature 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  problem.  It  is  one  upon  the 
solution  of  which,  at  the  present  moment,  a  good  deal  is 
thought  to  depend. 


A  King's  Favourite. 

Piers     Oaveaton.      By    Walter    Phelps    Dodge.      (Fisher 

ifnwin.  12s.) 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Dodge  that  his  study  of  "  one  who 
had  been  practically  Dictator  of  England  "  forms  an 
interesting  and  valuable  "footnote  to  history."  Politi- 
cally, Piers  Gaveston  was  a  butterfly  crushed  on  the  wheel 
of  the  long  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Barons  of 
England.  Personally,  he  is  a  brilliant  and  picturesque 
figure  on  the  medieval  page.  Mr.  Dodge's  careful 
portrait  of  the  man,  drawn  from  the  contemporary  records, 
will  afford  useful  material  for  the  future  historian  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Piers  Gaveston  was  in  all  probability  the  son  of  one 
Arnold  de  Gaveston,  a  Gascon  knight  in   the    service  of 
Edward  the  First,  whose  tomb  has  been  quite  recently 
identified    with    that    in    the    cathedral    of    Winchester 
formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  William  de  Foix.     The 
lad  was  brought  up  in  the  household  of  the  young  Prince 
Edward  of  Carnarvon,  "  upon  whose  affections  in  tract  of 
time,"  says  Dugdale,  "he  so  much  gained  by  humouring 
him  in  such  sensual  delights,  whereunto  youth  is  naturally 
inclined,  that  he  guided  and  governed  him  according  to 
his  own  vile  humour."     He  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
beginning  an  unscrupulous  adventurer ;  but  he  had  the 
temperament  that  fits  for  courts,  was  handsome,  witty  and 
accomplished,  and  easily  acquired  an  influence  over  the 
weak  and  luxurious  prince.     The  accounts  of  the  comp- 
troller of  Edward's  household  show  that  the  two  led  a  gay 
and  luxurious  life,  travelling  to  the  Scottish  wars  with  a 
lion  and  a  troupe  of  Genoese  fiddlers,   and  a  sumptuous 
equipment  which  included  "  three  silver  forks  ptcr  mangier 
poires  "  for  the  especial  use  of  the  dainty  Piers.     Edward, 
however,  had  his  father,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
kings,  to  reckon  with,  and  these  boyish  revels  were  broken 
in  upon  by  a  stern  order  excluding  Gaveston  from   the 
princely  Court.     He  found  his  way  back,   but   soon  led 
Edward  into  fresh  trouble.     Apparently  the  two  broke  into 
the   Bishop  of   Chester's  park.     Edward  is  said  to  have 
been  imprisoned,   and   Gaveston   was  certainly  banished 
from  the  realm.     In  a  few  weeks  the  old  king  was  dead, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  successor  was  to  recall  the 
favourite  and  to  make  him  Earl  of  Cornwall.     He  became, 
says  a  chronicler,    "noble,  liberal  and  gentil  in  summe 
fashions,  but    often  ful    of  pride   and   disdayne,    of  the 
which  the  nobles  of  England  tooke  great  dispite."     The 
King  married  him   to   his   niece,  the    "  elegant  virgin," 
Margaret  de  Clare,  and  from  1307  to  his  final  fall,  in  1312, 
he  was  practically  the  chief  man  in  the  country.     This 
period  was,  however,  broken  by  intervals  during  which  the 
growing   anger   of   the   Barons  compelled  Edward  to  go 
through  the  form  of  sending  him  into  a  brief  and  per- 
functory  exile.      During   one   of    these   periods   he   was 
made  Governor  of  Ireland,  and,  as  he  was  by  no  means 
a  coward,   achieved   real   success  in  arms.      It   does  not 
appear   that    Gaveston   made   any   attempt  to  upset,  for 
the  King's  benefit,  the  constitutional  settlement  arrived  at 
by  Edward    the    First.     The    problems    of    government 
interested  him  little.    His  desire  was  only  to  live  wantonly, 
and  to  feather  his  nest  for  the  inevitable  day  of  disgrace. 
He  succeeded  in  sending  some  £100,000  out  of  the  country 
to  a  place  of  security,  and  induced  the  King  to  give  him 
not   only  his  father's  royal   jewels,  but   also   a   sum^  of 
£32,000  set  aside  for  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land.     The 
hostility  of  the  nobles  to  him  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
the  strain  which  his  extravagance  and  greed  put  upon  the 
finances  of  the  country ;  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  filled  the  Court  with  Gascons  like  himself  ; 
and   partly  to   the   insolence   with   which   he   personally 
treated  them.     His  French  wit  found  a  ready  butt  in  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  Council.     He  gave  them  all  nick- 
names.    Thomas  of  Lancaster   was    "the  Buffoon,"  the 
stout  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  "  Burst-BeUy,"  and  the  swarthy 
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Earl  of  Warwick  "  tlie  Black  Dog  of  Arden."  Now,  an 
English  nol)le  cannot  stand  ridicule,  and  at  last  (raveston's 
victims  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  In  l.'Ul 
Ordinances  were  passed  by  the  Parliament,  taking  the 
government  out  of  the  King's  hands,  and  once  more  ex- 
polling  the  favourite.  These  were  reluctantly  signed  by 
Edward,  and  Oaveston  left  England.  After  Christmas  he 
had  the  audacity  to  return.  The  Barons  raised  an  army, 
and  Gaveston  surrendered  to  them  at  Hcarborough  Castle. 
Pledges  were  given  him  which  his  captors  had  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping.  It  does  not  seem  certain  that  he  ever 
got  a  trial.  He  was  beheaded  "  by  a  certain  Briton  "  at 
aversyk,  near  Warwick,  and  buried  by  the  Dominicans 
of  Oxford.  An  inscription  on  a  rock  marks  the  place  of 
his  execution,  and  someone  has  erected  an  unnecessary 
monument.     Mr.  Dodge  sums  up  his  narrative  thus  : 

So  died  Piers  Gaveston,  faithful  to  his  King,  but 
faithful  to  naught  else.  Forgetful  of  his  station  and  its 
duties,  execrated  by  many,  he  remains,  in  spite  of  griovous 
faults,  a  fiiseinating  personality.  There  are  few  instancos 
in  history  of  such  wasted  opportunities  and  talents  so 
misused. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  taking  a  common  clievalier 
d'indmtrie  soniewliat  too  seriously.  The  graces'  of  the 
ante-chamber  and  a  certain  knack  at  the  sword-play  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  makeup  "  a  fascinating  personality." 
Station  or  duties,  in  England  at  least,  Gaveston  had  none, 
except  such  as  he  had  wormed  himself  into  ;  and,  although 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  fidelity  of 
Edward  to  his  favourite,  the  fidelity  of  the  favourite  to 
Edward  was  but  that  of  the  horse-leech  to  the  vein. 


Other  New  Books. 

London  Missionary  Society,  1795-1895. 

By  Eiohard  Lovett. 

This  work,  consisting  of  two  very  thick  volumes,  is  the 
record  of  a  century's  work  by  the  greatest  missionary 
society  in  the  world.  The  author  has  had  a  long 
and  wearisome  task.  He  says  with  much  frankness : 
"  Friends  of  the  Society  have  from  time  to  time  expressed 
to  him  their  gladness  in  anticipation  of  the  volumes.  If 
their  joy  in  studying  them  is  but  a  tithe  as  keen  as  his 
in  saying  farewell  to  them  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all 
his  toil." 

An  enormous  and  impressive  budget !  The  pedigjree  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  goes  back  to  1788,  when 
Carey  began  his  endeavours  to  rouse  the  Baptists  Five 
years  later  he  succeeded,  and  was  himself  sent  to  India. 
The  seed  thus  sown  fell  on  good  ground.  Meetings  were 
held,  pamphlets  written,  and  there  was  running  to  and 
fro.  At  length,  on  September  22,  1795,  at  Spa  Fields 
Chapel,  belonging  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion, more  than  two  hundred  ministers  assembled  to  con- 
stitute the  new  society,  whicli  was  called  "  The  Missionary 
Society."  Mr.  Lovett  recounts  the  origin  and  the  early 
aims  and  administration  of  the  Society  with  great  c^are, 
and  then  proceeds  to  detail  its  work  in  Polynesia  (whither 
its  first  missionaries  went),  South  Africa,  Matabeleland, 
Central  Africa,  and  Madagascar.  This  closes  the  first 
volume.  The  second  is  devoted  to  India,  China,  and  some 
almost  forgotten  missions  in  Canada,  Malta,  Mauritius, 
&c.  Lastly,  the  later  home  administration  of  the  Society, 
from  1821  to  1895,  is  carefully  described.  With  justice 
we  are  reminded  tliat  the  work  of  the  Society  has  been 
frequently  interwoven  with  great  political  movements,  and 
that  "the  work  of  Vanderkemp,  Philip,  Moffat,  and 
Livingstone  in  Africa  has  profoundly  influenced  the  colo- 
nial policy  of  Great  Britain  toward  native  races." 

One,  and  that  a  trifling,  criticism  we  shall  make.  Mr. 
Lovett  says  that    "the   first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 


century  was  one  of  the  worst  periods  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  English  people."  Irue,  but  Mr.  Lovett  add* : 
"  Men  like  Swift  and  Sterne  could  find  a  place  in  the 
Anglican  Church."  Whicli  is  not  a  felicitoua  remark.  It 
remains  to  say  that  this  book  is  indispensable  to  every 
student  and  well-wisher  of  missionary  enterprise.  Ito 
numerous  portraits  of  missionaries  are  an  interesting 
feature.     ^Frowde.     2  vols.     ITs.  6d.) 

CuoMWEU,  AS  A  SoLiJiER.      By  Lieut.-Col.  T.  8.  Baldook. 

We  have  here  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Wolseley  "  series. 
The  military  side  of  Cromwell's  genius  is  hardly  ret.'OgpniMd 
by  the  ordinary  Englishman ;  yet  in  Germany  it  ban  found  a 
student  in  Captain  von  Hoenig,  whose  biography  of  Crom- 
well is  so  good  that  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  translate  it 
for  this  series.  It  is  well,  however,  that  Captain  Walter 
James  decided  to  commission  an  English  military  expert 
to  write  a  new  and  original  study  of  the  fighting  Cromwell. 
Lieut. -Col.  Baldock  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  book 
complete.  His  subject  is,  indeed,  one  to  inspire  an  ardent 
industry.  Who  coiild  write  carelessly  of  Cromwell — above 
all,  of  the  Cromwell  who,  being  himself  an  untrained 
civilian,  turned  farmers  and  shopkeepers  into  soldiers,  into 
the  finest  army  of  his  age,  and  led  it  through  campaigns 
of  organised  victory  ?  In  his  last  chapter  Lieut.-Col. 
Baldock  gives  us  a  masterly  summary  of  Cromwell's  whole 
military  achievement.  We  have  space  for  only  a  short 
extract  from  the  pages  in  which  Cromwell's  self-accjuired 
generalship  is  under  discussion : 

Even  when  surrounded  by  all  the  turmoil  of  a  cavalry 
fight  Cromwell  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind  or  his 
control  over  his  troops,  and  in  conductini;  a  campaign  he 
never  lost  grasp  on  the  situation  of  affairs.  With  un- 
erring judgment  he  suited  his  strategy  to  the  conditions 
of  the  case.  He  knew  when  to  dare,  when  to  forbear. 
Possessing  the  utmost  confidence  both  in  his  army  and  in 
himself,  he  seldom  stayed  to  count  heads  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  favourable  to  attack.  And  his 
blow  was  struck  with  bis  full  force — no  uncertain  sparring, 
no  half  measures.  Yet  he  was  no  rash,  reckless  Hotspur, 
driving  headlong  against  his  eaeiuy  whenever  met.  When 
in  1648  he  advanced  tp  meet  Hamilton's  invading  anny 
the  fate  of  the  Parliament  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
All  England  watched  with  eager  eyes  the  result  of  the 
conflict.  Defeat  or  even  delay  meant  the  rain  of  the 
Independent  party.  Opposed  by  odds  of  two  to  one, 
Cromwell,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  flung  his  small 
force  against  his  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  forcing  him  to 
flght  a  decisive  battle.  When  in  Kiol  Prince  Charles 
brought  another  Scottish  army  across  the  Border  Crom- 
well knew  that  the  danger  was  comparatively  smalL 
Having  brought  the  Prince  to  bay  by  a  vigorous  pursuit, 
he  deliberately  waited  till  all  avenues  of  escape  were 
closed  before  advancing  to  the  attack.  So,  too,  in  the 
Dunbar  campaign,  so  long  as  Leslin  refused  him  a  fair 
chance  of  fighting,  he  restrained  his  impatience  for  battle. 
But  the  moment  the  opportunity  offered  for  closing  with 
his  enemy,  no  thoughts  of  inferior  numbers  checked  the 
swiftness  and  force  of  the  blow. 

The  book,  like  its  fellows  in  the  "Wolseley"  series,  is 
admirably  produced,  with  maps  and  index.  Decidedly  it 
will  fill  a  gap  in  English  libraries.    (Kegan  Paul.    lOs.  6d.) 

A  British  Eifleman.   Editer  by  Liextt.-Col.  W.  Vbrneb. 

This  book  is  a  very  striking  human  document.  The 
twenty-seven  letters  it  contains  reveal  to  us  the  private 
and  soldierly  (jualities  of  Major  George  Simmons,  a  British 
officer  who  passed  through  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  is 
also  a  valuable  record  of  the  early  work  of  the  regiment  of 
Eifles  (the  95th)  which  saw  more  fighting  in  the  Peninsula 
than  any  other  in  the  British  Army.  To  the  Peninsula 
young  George  Simmons  went  in  May,  1809.  His  first 
letter  to  his  parents  was  written  at  Hythe,  and  it  began  : 

The  long-wished-for  day  has  come  at  last.  I  am  this 
morning  marching,  with  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  ever  left 
England,  for  Dover,  where  we  embark.    I  believe  a  great 
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army  will  accompany  us.     Our  destination  is  a  profound 
secret,   and  as   I  am  not  inquisitive  it   gives   me    little 
concern  ;  I  daresay  I  shall  soon  enough  see  some  diversion. 
The  rumour  goes,  Austria  or  Portugal.     Our  men  are  in 
very  high  spirits,  and  we  have  a  most  excellent  band  of 
music  and  thirty  biigle-horns,  which  through  every  country 
village  strikes  up  the  old  tune,  "  Over  the  hiUs  and  far 
away." 
The  young  fellow  who  wrote  this  was  not,   as  might  be 
imagined,  joining  the  army  solely  for  love  of  glory  and 
gunpowder.     George  Simmons  was  a  steady-minded  youth 
in  a  large  family,   and  he   took   his   commission   in   the 
Eifles  with  the  idea  of  supporting  his  parents  and  assist- 
ing the  education  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.     As  Lieut.- 
Col.  Verner  remarks,  such  an  enterprise  would  be  laugh- 
able nowadays  ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  practicable  to  an 
unselfish  and  vigorous  young  fellow  like  George  Simmons. 
And  so  we  have  in  these   letters,    so   long  withheld,    a 
wonderfully  human  mixture  of  statements  and  emotions  ; 
accounts  of  wounds,  and  comments  on  sister  Ann's  spelling  ; 
opinions  of  generals,  and  advice  to  his  parents  to  see  to 
Charley's  Latin.     In  his  direst  extremities  George  managed 
to  send  money  and  good  counsel  to  his  people  at  home. 
Of    stirring    battle-talk    there    is    plenty.       Thus    after 
Badajos : 

I  saw  my  poor  friend  Major  O'Hare  lying  dead  upon 
the  breach.  Two  or  three  musket  balls  had  passed  through 
his  breast.  A  gallant  fellow,  Sergeant  Flemming,  was 
also  dead  by  his  side,  a  man  who  had  always  been  with 
him.  I  called  to  remembrance  poor  O'Hare's  last  words 
just  before  he  marched  off  to  lead  the  advance.  He  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  A  lieutenant-colonel  or  cold  meat 
in  a  few  hours." 

No  portrait  of  Simmons  is  given — perhaps  none  exists. 
(A.  &  C.  Black.     lOs.  6d.) 

Rambles  with  Nature  Students.       By  Mrs.  Beightwen. 

Mrs.  Brightwen's  new  book  is  divided  between  the 
months.  Out  of  her  abundant  and  delightful  knowledge, 
she  tells  her  readers  what  birds  and  buds  and  insects  and 
flowers  to  look  for  in  their  country  rambles.  She  pleads 
for  Eyes  against  No-Eyes.  And  she  tells  her  readers  to 
put  aside  the  idea  that  nature  is  remote  and  inaccessible. 
Her  own  residence,  the  centre  of  all  her  minute  studies,  is 
but  twelve  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  and  she  justly  points 
out  that  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  finding  treasures  in 
imlikely  localities.     Thus,  Mrs.  Brightwen  writes  : 

Having  on  one  occasion  to  wait  a  whole  hour  on  a  pour- 
ing wet  day  at  Bedford  railway  station,  I  determined  to 
see  if  I  could  collect  anything  to  while  away  the  time. 
Things  looked  very  unpromising  outside  the  station  ;  new 
houses  in  the  act  of  being  built,  heaps  of  sand  and  mortar, 
and  plenty  of  mud  everywhere,  seemed  hopeless  enough ; 
but  a  bare  patch  of  common,  across  which  ran  a  newly 
gravelled  road,  caught  my  eye ;  there  might  be  possi- 
bilities in  the  gravel,  so  I  made  my  way  to  the  new  road, 
and  before  long  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  there  several 
rare  fossils,  pieces  of  chalcedony  and  jasper,  a  shell  im- 
pression, and  sundry  other  treasures ;  so,  in  spite  of  rain 
and  wind,  my  waiting  hour  passed,  not  only  without 
weariness,  but  in  positive  enjoyment. 

There  we  see  the  true  naturalist.  For  each  month  a 
number  of  observations  are  suggested.  An  admirable 
little  book  for  mothers  wishing  to  guide  their  children  to 
the  love  of  nature ;  indeed,  an  admirable  little  guide  for 
all  who  are  weary  of  bricks  and  mortar.  (Eeligious  Tract 
Society.) 

My  Eoses  and  How  I  Grew  Them.       By  Helen  Milman. 

Miss  Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton)  is  known  for  her 
pretty  book  In  the  Garden  of  Peace,  and  by  certain  short 
stories  of  children.  Here  she  is  more  practical.  The 
little  manual,  however,  does  not  fill  any  particular  place, 
for  the  author's  knowledge  of  roses  is  limited  to  a  very 


few  varieties,  and  those  almost  entirely  tea-roses,  and  her 
counsel  has  not  the  practical  ring  which  one  looks  for  in 
a  horticultural  guide.  Miss  Milman  states  that  she  wrote 
this- work  because  all  books  on  the  subject  are  "  very  long 
and  difiicult  to  understand,  and  so  technical."  She  has  not, 
we  fear,  superseded  them.     (John  Lane.     Is.  6d.) 


A  Cockney  in  Arcadia. 


By  H.  a.  Spuhr. 


This  is  a  work  of  resolute  facetiousness.  To,  Us  it 
never  succeeds  in  being  funny  ;  but  that  is,  perhaps, 
because  we  have  been  spoiled  by  better  things.  Upon  a 
virgin  palate  it  may  strike  gratefully.  This  is  the  kind 
of  humour : 

Just  look  at  that  bee,  bumbling  and  grumbling  round 
and  round  the  shrubs.  See  him  go  to  a  cup,  and,  with 
unsteady  legs  clinging  the  while  to  the  surrounding 
furniture,  drink  ofif  its  contents  at  a  gulp,  then  clamber 
recklessly  over  leaf  and  stalk  until  he  can  get  another 
drink.  The  shocking  condition  of  his  nerves  can  be  seen 
by  the  trembling  of  the  leaves.  Note,  please,  how  he 
lurches  across  the  way,  sideways  and  staggering,  to  have 
"  just  another  oup." 

"  Hallo,  Clemmy,  my  boy  !  "  you  can  hear  him  stammer 
with  a  hiccup,  to  a  passer-by  in  as  disgraceful  a  condition 
as  himself;  "mornin'.     Jus' (hie)  going:  t'bizness." 

"No'sense,"  says  Number  Two  ;  "  if  you  don't  take 
weaklass  whiskynwor  before  beginning  day's  work  (hie), 
when  do  you  take  weaklass  whiskynwor  ?  " 

And  they  go  off  together  to  the  nearest  blossom. 

Late  in  the  proceedings  of  a  smoking  concert  selections 
from  this  work  might,  we  can  believe,  be  popular.  The 
book  is  illustrated  in  a  becoming  manner.  (George 
Allen.     3s.  6d.) 


Interludes,  Third  Series. 


By  Horace  Smith. 


Every  now  and  then  it  is  Mr.  Smith's  agreeable  custom 
to  collect  his  stray  verses  and  pertinent  thoughts  into  a 
slender  volume.  Three  such  volumes  already  exist — 
Interludes,  First  Series  ;  Interludes,  Second  Series ;  and 
Poems.  Now  we  have  Interludes,  Third  Series.  The  new 
book  is  as  sage  and  genial  as  its  forerunners.  The  essays 
on  "  The  Employment  of  Leisure  "  and  "  The  Possibilities 
and  Vicissitudes  of  Man "  are  wealthy  in  good  stories 
and  historical  parallels.  Most  of  Mr.  Smith's  verses  are 
reprinted  from  Punch.  His  parodies  are  sometimes  very 
happy,  this  treatment  of  "Who  is  Sylvia?"  being  one 
of  the  best  we  have  met  with  : 

The  Lay  ov  the  Bimetallist. 

Who  is  Silver  ?    What  is  she, 

That  all  our  swells  commend  her  ? 

Very  bright  and  fair  is  she — 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

That  adopted  she  might  be  ! — ■ 

That  adopted  she  might  he  ! 


Then  if  Silver  plays  such  tricks. 

Or  Gold  is  always  changing, 
So  that  none  their  price  can  fix, 

From  par  to  premium  ranging, 
Let  us  both  together  mix ! — 
Let  us  both  together  mix ! 

Altogether,  Mr.  Smith's  volume  makes  for  pretty  amuse- 
ment. It  is  an  excellent  example  of  work  done  by  a 
gentleman  who  writes  with  ease.     (MacmiUan.) 

The  "Temple"  Edition  op  the  Waverley  Novels. 

To  this  convenient  and  dainty  series  The  Talisman  and 
The  Betrothed  have  just  been  added.  The  frontispiece  of 
the  former  is  a  view  of  John  Knox's  house  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  Edinburgh,  in  which,  says  the  editor,  it  has  been 
proved  that  Knox  could  not  have  lived.  In  the  latter  we 
have  Eaebum's  1808  portrait  of  Scott.    (Dent.     Is.  6d.) 
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The  Mandate.     By  T.  Baron  Russell. 
(John  Lone.     Os.) 

TirERE  is  much  merit  in  this  novel,  which  is  as  good  as 
sincerity,  dexterity,  and  higli  literary  conscientiousness 
can  make  it.  Mr.  llussell  is  a  realist,  and  he  has  an 
artist's  careful  regard  for  the  dignity  of  fiction  and  of  his 
native  tongue.  We  look  upon  him  as  at  the  beginning  of 
a  career,  with  his  imagination  scarcely  yet  at  full  lieat  and 
his  style  stiU  in  the  making.  That  he  has  distinguished 
promise,  and  that  that  promise  will  not  be  sterilised  by 
the  mere  carelessness  which  seems  to  be  so  rife  in  modem 
letters,  is  quite  certain. 

The  "mandate"  is  hypnotic.  Mr.  St.  Kelvin,  a 
financial  journalist,  and  his  wife,  were  an  ill-assorted  pair: 
the  husband  a  mere  glutton,  the  wife  a  refined  woman  of 
strong  individuality.  Horace  Massie,  novelist  and  critic, 
was  a  man  of  culture  and  delicacy  who  could  and  did 
appreciate  Mrs.  St.  Kelvin.  At  the  journalist's  request, 
Massie  tried  the  experiment  of  hypnotising  him,  and 
succeeded.  Presently  Mrs.  St.  Kelvin  was  on  such  terms 
with  her  husband's  acquaintance  that  she  could  ask  him 
to  "suggest"  hypnotically  to  St.  Kelvin  that  the  latter 
should  give  up  alcohol.  'The  plan  succeeded  to  a  marvel, 
and  St.  Kelvin  was  saved  from  being  a  drunkard.  But, 
missing  the  accustomed  stimulus,  his  nerves  fell  to  pieces  ; 
he  grew  morose  and  violent,  and  ill-treated  liis  wife  till 
she  was  compelled  to  leave  him.  By  this  time  the  lady 
and  Massie  had  avowed  to  each  other  a  mutual  passion. 
St.  Kelvin  discovered  that  Massie  had  "  influenced  "  him, 
and  demanded  ferociously  that  his  influence  should  be 
removed.  Massie  complied ;  he  put  the  man  into  a 
hypnotic  trance  and  lifted  the  ban  against  alcohol.  He 
did  more;  he  said,  "You  will  die  to-morrow,"  and  St. 
Kelvin  died.  Then  Massie  married  Mrs.  St.  Kelvin,  but 
the  Nemesis  of  remorse  was  upon  him,  and  continual 
hallucinations  of  St.  Kelvin's  presence  drove  him  into 
lunacy. 

The  plot,  so  stated,  appears  luridly  melodramatic,  but  it 
is  treated  with  fine  restraint  and  admirable  truth  to  life. 
The  characterisation  is  firm,  original,  and  within  the 
modesty  of  nature.  There  are  no  inexpensive  "  effects." 
Indeed,  Mr.  Russell,  in  one  crucial  place,  boggles  at  his 
own  deeds.  Having  brought  about  St.  Kelvin's  death,  in 
a  manner  perfectly  convincing,  he  proceeds  to  suggest  to 
the  reader  that  perhaps  that  death  was  after  all  a  mere 
coincidence.  Such  artistic  timidity,  we  need  hardly  say, 
is  gravely  wrong,  and  it  imperils  the  whole  force  of  the 
book. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  warn  Mr.  Russell 
against  certain  mannered  familiarities  towards  the  reader. 
What  is  to  be  said,  to  take  an  instance,  of  an  author  who 
addresses  us  thus :  "  I  have  mentioned,  prohahly,  Massie's 
instinctive  repudiation  of  friendship  "  ?  The  abverb  is  an 
impertinence — minute,  but  inexcusable. 


A  Semi- Detached  Marriage.     By  Arabella  Kenealy. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.     6s.) 

Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy's  new  book  is  a  problem-novel 
naked  and  imashamed.  What  will  happen  when  a  hus- 
band and  wife  elect  to  keep  separate  establishments, 
meeting  each  other  occasionally  as  impulse  dictates  ?  The 
question  is  somewhat  distant  from  the  actuality  of  life, 
but  it  was  capable  of  serious  treatment,  and  we  quite 
believe  that  the  author  meant  to  treat  it  seriously.  She 
has,  however,  so  obscured  the  main  issue  with  accidental 
circumstances  that  the  effect  is,  practically,  to  destroy  it. 
Between  Sir  Latimer  Cozle  and  Celia  no  sort  of  marriage, 
semi-detached  or  otherwise,  could  have  been  successful. 
Sir  Latimer  displayed  himself  as  a  cad  from  the  start,  and 


in  failing  to  perceive  hia  deficienciea  Celia  acted  not  as  a 
woman,  but  as  the  conventional  heroine  of  fiction. 
Further,  the  mechanism  by  which  Celia  is  free<l  from  Sir 
Latimer  and  enabled  to  marry  her  late  father's  partner  in 
the  dynamite  business  is,  to  be  polite,  antique.  Such  a 
terrific  coincidence  and  such  apt  melodramatic  punishment 
as  are  here  employed  have  oe<x)me  iinpoaeible  even  in 
library  fiction. 

Not  that  we  would  claaa  A  Semi-Delachtd  Marriage  with 
library  fiction.  It  is  surprisingly  good  in  places.  The 
early  relations  between  Ceha  and  the  partner  are  admirably 
clever,  and  the  elaborate  ritual  of  precaution  practised  in 
the  dynamite  factory  is  several  times  used  with  real 
ingenuity  and  excellent  dramatic  effect.  The  style  is  alert, 
piquant,  and  clever,  especially  in  portraiture..  Here,  for 
mstance,  is  a  little  picture  of  Celia  : 

Celia,  having  breakfasted  early,  descended  the  steps  of 
her  handsome  noma  and,  seating  herself  in  her  neat  dog- 
cart, drove  off  briskly,  with  that  disregard  for  the  nimble 
limbs  and  entirety  of  her  g^uom  characteristic  of  smart 
driving. 

She  wore  a  loose  coat  and  a  tight  skirt,  and  a  general  air 
of  emancipation.  Nevertheless  her  hair  was  dressed  charm- 
ingly, and  the  pretty  craixj  toque,  jierched  amid  its  ruddy 
coils,  together  with  the  knot  of  mourning  chiftbns  at  her 
throat,  proclaimed  the  fact  that  her  emancipation  did  not 
stand  for  mannishness. 

Her  cheeks  were  piinted  with  the  red  of  resolution,  the 
curves  of  her  mouth  were  straightened  in  a  line  of  firmness, 
though  they  parted  at  intervals  upon  a  breath  which  in 
spite  of  her  panted  from  an  agitated  bosom.  Her  eyes 
radiated  sparkles  as  of  pleased  anticipation  struck  on  a 
tinder  of  diffidence.  She  drove  with  a  somewhat  nervous 
hand  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry,  though,  in  |)oint  of 
fact,  she  had  abundance  of  time. 

Celia  is  attractive ;  so  is  the  partner ;  but  Sir  Latimer  is 
offensive  without  being  alive.  The  other  characters  are 
neatly  sketched. 

Following  a  deplorable  and  inexcusable  modern  custom, 
Miss  Kenealy  takes  a  scene  from  the  middle  of  her  story, 
sticks  it  at  the  beginning,  and  labels  it  "Prologue." 
Why  ?  This  particular  scene  should  occur  somewhere 
after  p.  165,  and  to  put  it  elsewhere  is  merely  to  mystify 
the  reader. 


Unholy  Matrimony.     By  John  Le  Breton. 
(John  Macqueen.     6s.} 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Le  Breton's  novel  was  an  East  End  curate 
named  David  Collier,  who  married  a  barmaid  because  on 
the  occasion  of  a  school  treat  he  and  she  had  lost  them- 
selves together  and  missed  the  last  train  home.  Rose  took 
to  drink,  brought  about  the  death  of  their  child,  and 
with  an  inebriate's  sullen  obstinacy  set  herself  to  ruin 
David's  career.  He  was  forced  to  leave  the  Church,  and 
became  a  minor  clerk  in  the  shipping  firm  of  which  the 
principal  members  were  his  own  father,  his  brother,  and 
one  Richard  Gurdon.  The  last  was  an  old  man,  the 
passion  of  wliose  life  was  his  daughter  Anne.  Anne  and 
Rose  are  brought  into  contact  to  the  detriment  of  the 
former,  and  then  Gurdon,  in  a  mood  of  murderous  resent- 
ment, takes  Rose  out  to  sea  in  a  boat,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  those  two  and  of  the  book.  What  happens  to  Anne 
and  David  is  not  stated,  but  the  reader  may  guess. 

Unholy  Matrimony  is  a  sombre  story,  with  a  prevailing 
atmosphere  which  discloses  the  influence  of  Mr.  George 
Gissing  upon  the  author.  Regarded  technically,  it  is  a 
creditable  and  even  meritorious  performance ;  but  it  has 
weaknesses  :  the  worst  of  these  lies  in  the  opening 
crucial  incident.  That  affair  of  missing  the  last  train, 
with  its  consequences  of  scandal,  has  been  a  stock  feature 
in  English  fiction  for  forty  years.  Some  novelists  (for 
example,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward)  have  contrived,  by  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  ingenuity,  to  make  it  pass  muster. 
Mr.  Le  Breton  has  not  done  so. 
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The  book  is  well  written,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dialogue,  which  lacks  verisimilitude.  Here  is  one  instance 
from  scores  : 

I  have  been  intending  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  you  for 
some  months  past ;  but  then,  again,  I  have  tried  to  hope 
that,  after  all,  it  might  be  unnecessary,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  darken  your  young  life. 

The  modern  father,  even  when  announcing  total  ruin,  does 
not  talk  to  his  son  in  that  way.  Of  course  the  average 
novel  is  made  up  of  such  conversations ;  but  Mr.  Le 
Breton's  is  not  an  average  novel.  Mr.  Le  Breton  has 
aimed  at  truthfulness,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has 
genuine  possibilities. 


NOERINQTON   LE   ValE. 


By  J.  G.  Lyall. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

{These   notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow  J\ 


Gerald  Fitzokrald. 


By  Charles  Lever. 


A  belated  story  by  the  gay  Irish  novelist,  the  author  of 
Harry  Lorrequer.  The  publisher  accounts  for  the  delay 
by  the  fact  that  the  tale  was  running  as  a  serial  in  the 
BuUin  University  Magazine  at  the  time  of  the  editor's 
death  and  the  transfer  of  the  periodical,  and  Lever's  wish 
to  save  trouble  and  complications  led  him  to  disregard 
republication.  But  why  he  did  not  include  it  in  his 
collected  works  some  years  later  is  not  known.  Gerald 
Fitzgerald  is  a  Jacobite  story,  with  Italy  for  background. 
(Downey  &  Co.     6s.) 

I,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One.        By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

A  love-story  by  this  popular  writer.  Mrs.  Barr  has  gone 
chiefly  to  Scotland  for  her  local  colour,  but  here  we  have 
Yorkshire  and  the  dales.  Here  is  a  sentiment  from  this 
pretty  homely  idyll:  "'Mothering'  is  a  grand  old  word 
for  a  quality.  God  can  teach  man  as  well  as  woman." 
The  book  is  illustrated.     (Unwin.     6s.) 

The  Day  of  Keoompense.  By  Silas  K,  Hocking. 

The  latest  fruit  of  Mr.  Hocking's  prolific  pen  is  a  love 
story,  with  adventures,  a  missing:  heir,  and  various  little 
villainies.  But  at  the  last  "  Kitty  sang,  while  Eoger 
turned  over  the  leaves."     (Warne  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 


Cromwell's  Own. 


By  Arthur  Paterson. 


Mr.  Paterson,  who  once  used  to  describe  ranche  life 
realistically,  seems  to  have  taken  to  historical  romance. 
His  new  book  is  a  novel  based  on  Oliver  Cromwell's 
private  and  public  life,  and  it  opens  in  June,  1640.  The 
religious  and  military  sides  of  the  Protector's  character 
are  brought  into  relief.     (Harpers.     6s.) 

A  Gentleman  from  the  Banks. 

By  H.  B.  Finlay  Knight. 

A  bright  story  with  a  flavour  of  soldiering.  The 
heroine,  Georgie  Lepel,  is  a  very  engaging  young  person, 
fuU  of  surprises,  and  her  adventures  and  misfortunes 
dominate  the  book,  which  bears  as  its  motto  Mr.  Kipling's 
stanza : 

Then  I  come  'ome  in  a  trooper, 

'Long  of  a  kid  o'  sixteen — • 
Girl  from  a  convent  at  Meerut, 

The  straightest  I  ever  'ave  seen. 
Love  at  first  sight  was  'er  trouble. 

She  didn't  know  what  it  were ; 
An'  1  wouldn't  do  such,  'cause  I  Kked  'er  too  much, 

But — ^I  learned  about  women  from  her. 

(A.  &  C.  Black.     68.) 


The  author  of  that  very  horsey  and  rollicking  book, 

The  Merry  Oee-  Gee,  noticed  by  us  some  months  ago,  has 
broken  the  "  violent  but  well-intentioned  promise  "  which 
he  then  made  not  to  "  inflict,"  &c.  But  as  the  public 
were  kind,  and  the  author  was  not  on  his  "Bible  oath," 
he  ''  wafts  "  this  racing  novel  to  his  readers.  Another 
horsey,  rollicking  work  it  is,  in  which  moneylending  and 
racing  go  hand  in  hand  with  better  things.     (White  &  Co. 

68.) 

Marianna,  and  Other  Stories.       By  Georgette  Agnew. 

In  the  Prologue,  Paris.  A  distracted  mother  lays  her 
baby  daughter  at  the  door  of  a  convent.  The  love  story 
which  explains  and  expands  this  action  is  sunny  reading. 
The  characters  are  young  and  are  both  French  and 
English,  and  the  smell  of  roses  and  the  chime  of  convent 
bells  accompany  the  action.  Two  other  stories  follow ; 
but  Marianna  is  almost  long  enough  to  stand  alone. 
(Burleigh.     6s.) 


Defender  of  the  Faith. 


By  Frank  Mathew. 


The  Defender  of  the  Faith  is  Henry  VIII.,  for  this  is  a 
historical  novel.  On  the  third  page  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland is  seen  on  his  way  to  arrest  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
and  subsequently  we  meet  Anne  Boleyn,  here  called 
Bullen.  The  author,  who  has  for  the  time  being  aban- 
doned his  Irish  subjects,  confesses  to  having  read  up  a 
number  of  contemporary  documents  ;  and  he  gives  three 
illustrations  after  Holbein.     (Lane.     6s.) 


Frivolities. 


By  Richard  Marsh. 


Mr.  Marsh's  metier  is  melodrama,  but  to  ' '  Those  Who 
Are  Tired  of  Being  Serious  "  he  offers  these  twelve  short 
stories.  In  the  one  we  have  chanced  to  read  a  green- 
grocer's man  acts  as  a  waiter.  He  imagines  that  all  high 
hats  are  collapsible,  and  carefully  squeezes  some  dozen  or 
two  silk  "  'igh  'ats  "  flat  by  pressing  them  against  his 
chest.  This  story  would  hardly  dissipate  one-twelfth  of 
our  own  seriousness  ;  but  there  are  better  things  in  the 
book.     (Bowden.     6s.) 

A  Lass  of  Lennox.  By  James  Strang. 

This  novel  is  laid  in  the  Vale  of  Lennox,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Scotland.  Love  and  murder  and  ministry.  "  The 
carrion  crows  of  gossip  perch  patiently  on  every  house  and 
cottage  ridge  in  the  Vale  of  Lennox.  Their  food  comes 
oozing  up  the  chimneys  with  the  smoke."  The  story  is 
well  packed  and  alive,  and  the  dialect,  though  plentiful, 
is  not  difficult.     (Chapman  &  HaU.     6s.) 

EoBEsriERRE.  By  Ange  Goldemar. 

This  is  M.  Sardou's  play  novelised.  M.  Sardou  approved 
the  design ;  and  the  novel  will  be  read  with  pleasure  for 
its  own  sake,  and  because  it  makes  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.    (C.  A.  Pearson,  Ltd.    63.) 

A  Dash  for  a  Throne.       By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont. 

The  hero.  Count  von  Eudloff,  is  a  dead  man.  That  is 
to  say,  his  death  has  been  announced  and  his  funeral  con- 
ducted with  the  pomp  of  a  German  court.  He  had  struck 
his  future  emperor,  and  had  begged  his  friend,  Dr.  Mein, 
to  give  him  death,  and  the  doctor  had  deceived  him  and 
the  world.  With  this  initiatory  complication  we  set  out 
on  a  tale  of  political  adventure,  intrigue,  treachery,  and 
love.     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 

Lesser  Destinies.  By  Samuel  Gordon. 

A  novel  of  East  End  life  by  the  author  of  A  Handful  of 
Fxotics.  The  hero,  who  is  not  a  hero  except  by  reason  of 
occupying  a  prominent  position,  is  Joshua  Jupp.  "  What 
I  looks  for  in  a  man  fust  go,"  says  Josh,  "is  shivilry ; 
open  hand  comes  second,  and  the  rest  of  the  vartues  can 
toss  for  it."  Joshua  himself  is  neither  chivalrous  nor 
open-handed — and  hence  the  story.     (Murray.     6s.) 
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Francis  Adams. 

Some  five  years  after  his  death  the  posthumous  Essays  in 
Modernily  of  Francis  Adams  are  at  length  published.  The 
volume  waited,  I  understand,  for  an  Introduction  by  Mr. 
Frank  Harris,  who  was  intimate  with  its  author;  but 
apparently  it  waited  in  vain,  and  the  long  delay  has  been 
futile.  This  is  a  pity,  for  had  it  been  issued  promptly  the 
book  might  have  gained  the  attention  which  its  intrinsic 
merits  deserve.  Now,  I  fear,  it  will  obtain  but  scant  regard. 
The  general  public  cares  little  to  be  reminded  of  names  which 
it  lias  forgotten.  As  for  the  other  public,  the  public  which 
is  not  "  general,"  possibly  it  may  be  induced  to  make  the 
appearance  of  these  Esmys  the  occasion  of  a  last  glance  at 
a  wistful  and  tragic  figure  already  dipping  below  the 
horizon  of  fame.  For  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Francis 
Adams — and  with  some  he  was  a  creed — must  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  fact  that,  despite  his  superb  promise, 
despite  his  passionate  endeavour  and  noble  sincerity, 
despite  the  esteem  and  praise  of  distinguished  critics,  his 
fate  will  be  oblivion.  Posterity  recks  nought  of  promise 
or  of  distinguished  critics  :  it  will  take  nothing  but  actual 
masterpieces  as  the  price  of  its  notice.  And  Adams, 
through  little  fault  of  his  own,  achieved  no  masterpiece. 
A  short  poem  here  and  there  in  Songs  of  the  Army  of  the 
Night ;  a  few  excerpts  from  Tiberim,  his  poetical  drama ; 
marvellous  chapters  in  that  extraordinary  first  novel,  A 
Child  of  the  Age — these  are  fine ;  these  might  live  if  they 
had  something  to  live  with,  as  a  small  coal  will  live  in  a 
fire.  But  they  are  alone,  and  their  own  heat  is  insufficient 
for  them.  It  seems  incredible  that  all  the  high  and 
desperate  artistic  energy  of  Adams  should  result,  ulti- 
mately, in  nothing.  Yet  so  it  will  be ;  there  is  no  extrava- 
gance like  Nature's. 

High  and  desperate — these  are  the  adjectives  which  his 
energy  deserves. 

Bury  me  with  clenched  hands 

And  eyes  open  wide, 
For  in  storm  and  struggle  I  lived, 

And  in  struggle  and  storm  I  died— 

he  wrote  before  he  was  six-and -twenty.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  last,  and  his  activity  was  feverish  accordingly. 
Proud  in  his  bitterness,  scornful  of  the  fate  which  pursued, 
he  defied  the  forces  arrayed  against  him.  He  had  his 
brother's  disease,  and  he  had  seen  his  brother  expire  in 
agony.  "With  me,"  he  said,  "it  shall  never  come  to 
that."  He  kept  his  word,  and  shot  himself  when  that 
approached  ;  and  a  coroner's  jury  sat  upon  his  corpse.  He 
wa^  incapable  of  compromise — there  lay  his  chief  character- 
istic. Either  he  loved  or  he  hated,  iiercely.  Some  things 
he  both  loved  and  hated.  Upon  England,  for  example,  he 
heaped  every  epithet  of  abuse  which  his  ferocious  fancy 
could  invent ;  and  yet,  in  that  impassioned  lyric  "  England, 
the  land  that  I  loved,"  he  answered  the  question  whether 
he  coxdd  love  her  again  in  some  of  the  grandest  lines  ever 
written  to  a  native  land : 

Never,  till  expiant 

I  see  You  kneel, 
And,  brandished,  gleams  aloft 

The  foeman's  steel  I 

Ah,  then  to  speed,  and  laugh. 
As  my  heart  caught  the  knife : 

"  Mother,  I  love  you  !     Hire, 
Here  ia  my  life  !  " 


Ho  was  of  the  invincible  temper  which  perishes  for  a 
cause,  the  g^eat  soul  for  which  no  sacrifice  is  too  great.  It 
seems  to  me,  who  never  knew  him,  that  he  must  have 
forsworn  art  in  favour  of  reform,  in  one  sudden  and 
tremendous  determination.  That  he  began  solely  with  the 
aspirations  of  tlie  artist,  is  fairly  certain.  In  the  preface  to 
Songs  of  th«  Army  of  tlit  Xight  he  refers  to  himself  aa 
"  one  who  was  (unhappily)  bom  and  bred  into  the 
dominant  class,  and  whose  chief  care  and  joy  in  life  was 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  culture  which  draws  back  instinctively 
from  the  violent  and  the  terrible."  Before  he  was  eighteen 
he  had  conceived  an  English  Comidie  Humaine,  and  written 
the  first  instalment  of  it,  the  book  now  called  A  Child  of 
the  Age,  a  work  so  surprisingly  excellent  that  later  on, 
even  in  his  coolest  moments  of  self-criticiser,  ho  was  wont 
to  call  it  ''  damned  good."  And  then,  shaking  under  the 
most  powerful  impulse  of  his  life,  he  turned  aside  from 
that  ambition  and  sprang  head  foremost  into  "  the  violent 
and  the  terrible."  With  him  regret  was  impossible, 
though  he  could  see  well  enough  the  pathos  of  his  act- 
pathos  arising  from  his  racial  inability  ever  to  become  one 
with  "  the  army  of  the  night."  Read  his  verses  "  To  a 
Unionist,"  full  of  satisfaction  and  yet  of  unsatisfied 
longing : 

If  you  only  knew 

How  gladly  I've  given  it 

All  these  years — 

The  light  of  mine  eyes. 

The  heat  of  my  lips. 

Mine  agonies. 

If  you  only  knew 
How  little  I  cared  for 
These  other  things — 
The  wide  clear  view 
Over  peoples  and  times. 
The  search  in  the  new 
Entrancing  climes, 
Science's  wings 
And  Art's  sweet  chimes. 

Oh,  my  brother,  you  would  not  say  : 
What  nave  you  to  do  with  me  ? 

But  you  would  take  my  hand  with  your  hand, 

O  my  brother,  if  you  only  knew ; 
You  would  smile  at  me,  you  would  understand, 

You  woidd  call  me  brother  as  I  call  you  ! 

In  this,  the  most  intimate  and  the  saddest  of  all  his 
poems,  is  displayed,  I  imagine,  the  real  tragedy  of  Adams's 
career.  His  sacrifice  was  never  accepted  by  those  for 
whom  he  made  it.  Nor  could  it  have  been,  seeing  that 
every  instinct  of  his  and  of  theirs  forbade  such  a  coming 
together.  He  could  vanquish  difiiculties,  even  disease,  one 
might  say  even  death,  but  he  could  not  get  over  his  birth. 
That  remained,  and  when  he  yearned  to  become  a  brother, 
he  was  doomed  never  to  be  anything  but  a  friendly  alien. 
At  the  back  of  his  brain  that  thought  must  always  have 
lain  in  wait  for  him.  One  wonders  whether  he  clearly 
foresaw  at  the  beginning,  before  he  had  taken  the  step, 
that  it  would  lie  in  wait  for  him.  Probably  so  ;  and  if  so 
one's  respect  for  him  increases,  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  splendid  and  heroic  failure  one  may  properly 
forget  the  loss  which  Art  sustained  when  he  took  up  the 
cause  of  labour.  In  Art  he  could  not  have  failed :  he  was 
a  bom  artist,  and  he  was  a  bom  critic  ;  he  had  the  critical 
balance,  the  critical  distaste  for  extremes  ;  and  one  can  be 
sure  of  this,  though  the  bulk  of  his  work  is  marred  by  the 
very  defects  of  violence  and  terror.  Tiberim,  which  he 
held  to  be  of  his  best,  is  distinguished  by  an  exquisite 
restraint ;  and  the  essays  on  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
Kipling  in  his  posthumous  volume  show  the  dispassionate, 
clear-seeing  vision  which  underlay  a  character  apparently 
tempestuous  and  wayward. 

A  frightful  existence,  judged  by  common  ideals!  But 
one  does  not  pity  it.    iPity !    The  idea  that  he  had  our 
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pity  would  have  fatally  disturbed  him.  He  stood  too  high. 
for  pity ;  and  high  as  he  stood,  he  looked  higher.  Let  me 
finish  with  the  closing  sentences  of  Bemocracy  :  a  Dialogue  : 

"Oh,  no,"  he  cried,  "I  don't  falter,  I  don't  repent — 
I,  with  the  narrow  ideals  and  the  bewildered  vision  of 
a  desperate  hope  and  a  despairing  faith.  Onward,  onward, 
and  upward  I  Who  am  I  ?  What  am  I  ?  What  does  it 
matter  ?  The  idea  is  the  greatest  of  our  time — the  hope 
the  most  superb,  the  faith  the  most  intense.  That  is 
CQOugh  for  me." 

Then  suddenly : 

"Look!"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand,  his  eyes  lit, 
his  mouth  smiling. 

At  one  steady  impulse  the  sun  had  surged  above  the 
clear  horizon  line,  and  soared,  huge,  round,  blazing  and 
glorious,  into  the  thrilHng  blue  of  the  heavens.  .  .  . 
Symbol  trite  yet  magnificent !  E.  A.  B. 


A  Great  Journalist. 

We  translate  a  portion  of  an  article  on  Francisque  Sarcey, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Theuriet,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  last  Friday  : 

"  Les  jeunes  are  becoming  ferocious.  They  have  not 
even  waited  till  Sarcey' s  bier  was  lifted  to  speak  their 
minds,  and  declare  that  he  hated  '  aU  that  is  generous  and 
heroic,'  and  that  he  ignored  the  literature  of  his  time. 

But  who  says  too  much  says  nothing  ;  and  all  this  wrath 
savours  of  spite.  The  truth  is  that,  in  his  long  career 
as  a  critic,  Sarcey  always  showed  himself  a  genuine 
man  of  letters,  who  loved  beautiful  works,  and  who 
strove  to  understand  them  even  when  they  disconcerted 
him  at  first  sight  and  were  repugnant  to  his  palate.  His 
mind  was  truly  French ;  it  was  all  for  clearness,  for  the 
light  of  nature;  he  detested  the  jargon  that  is  foisted  on 
the  public  under  the  name  of  "  artistry."  He  wanted  the 
French  language  to  keep  those  qualities  of  frankness, 
brightness,  logic,  and  of  wholesomeness  that  are  its  glory 
and  raise  it  above  its  rivals.  He  had  a  weakness  for  a 
well-constructed  play,  and  therein  he  was  not  wrong.  He 
did  not  believe  in  foreign  importations,  and  he  only  half 
liked  '  the  fogs  of  the  Ibsen  drama.'  Despite  the  admira- 
tion of  snobs,  he  did  not  believe  that  these  dramas  were 
masterpieces.  .  .  . 

M.  Sarcey  did  not  hesitate  to  go  back  on  his  opinion  if 
he  feared  he  had  been  misled.  When,  after  seeing  a  new 
work  several  times,  he  perceived  that  his  treatment  of  it 
liad  been  less  than  just,  he  would  admit  his  error  with  a 
line  good  humour  that  disarmed  the  grumblers.  That,  it 
wiU  be  admitted,  was  not  the  mark  of  a  spirit  that  lacked 
largeness  and  generosity.  But,  it  is  said,  his  mind  was 
closed  to  purely  lyrical  poetry.  He  admitted  it  him- 
self with  perfect  modesty.  But  a  dramatic  critic  who  has 
osclusively  lyrical  sympathies  would  be  a  dangerous  and 
uiitrustworthy  judge.  At  the  theatre  lyricism  is  the 
exception,  and  the  majority  of  dramatists  would  have  good 
right  to  bring  against  such  a  judge  the  accusations  levelled 
by  certain  poets  at  M.  Sarcey. 

As  to  M.  Sarcey's  style.  It  was  what  it  ought  to  have 
been,  neat,  firm,  agile,  familiar';  with  flashes  of  humour 
that  relieved  it  and  seasoned  it  with  Gallic  salt.  It  recalled 
the  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century  writers,  but  it  had 
more  flow  and  archness.  It  was  Sarcey.  It  was  healthy, 
natural,  quick,  and  honest  like  the  man  himself.  For  this 
critic,  who  was  so  smitten  by  the  theatre  and  good  writing, 
was  before  all  things  a  good  fellow  and  a  loyal  journalist. 
He  loved  his  profession,  and,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  fullest  liberty  in  his  calling,  he  disdained  all 
trammelling  honours  and  those  worldly- satisfactions  which 
restrain  the  expression  of  the  naked  truth.  He  did  not 
aspire  to  be  an  Academician,  or  a  Ugionaire,  or  a  member 
of  any  literary  society.  His  sole  pleasure  was  the  play  ; 
his  sole  care  to  satisfy  the  literary  need  of  the  week." 


Things  Seen. 

The  Queen. 

The  rain  had  fallen.  I  arose,  passed  through  the  town, 
and  into  Hyde  Park.  The  drops  still  glistened  on  the 
tender  green  of  the  many  trees,  and  as  I  walked  the  sun 
cast  dancing  lights  on  the  sward.  Then  I  met  the 
crowd  —  their  backs  —  for  their  faces  were  set  towards 
the  ribbon  of  road  along  which  the  Queen  would  pass. 
At  first  the  stragglers,  nursemaids  and  their  charges,  then 
those  who  were  timorous  of  the  heart  of  the  crowd,  and 
beyond,  the  black  mass — dense,  surging,  impinging  on 
the  ribbon  of  road.  A  long  line  of  waiting  carriages 
stretched  on  my  right,  for  the  tratfic  was  stopped  till  the 
royal  procession  should  have  passed,  and  there,  seated 
there,  was  one  I  knew.  "So  you  saw  the  Queen  on 
Tuesday!"  I  said.  "And  were  you  nervous?"  She 
shook  her  head.  "  It  was  delightful.  I  really  kissed 
her  hand.  As  I  advanced  she  looked  so  tired,  I  felt  quite 
sorry ;  but  after  I  had  kissed  her  hand  I  looked  up,  our 
eyes  met,  and  she  smiled.  It  was  thrilling.  I  was 
en  rapport  with  the  Queen.  Oh,  it  was  a  great  moment. 
And  you,"  she  added,  "have  you  seen  the  Queen."  I 
nodded  and  smiled,  for  the  green  of  spring  was  on 
the  trees,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  gift  of  life 
was  plain.  I  said  :  "  It  was  at  the  ojiening  of  the  Imperial 
Institute.  They  had  given  me  a  seat  high  up  in  the 
high  marquee.  There  I  stood — the  occasion  was  too 
exciting  to  sit- — and  for  an  hour  watched  the  alluring 
panorama.  The  place  was  a  blaze  of  colour.  The  uniforms, 
the  garments  of  the  Indian  princes,  the  flags,  the  gay 
decorations,  the  dresses  of  the  women — captivated  the 
senses.  And  ail  the  while  a  band  plaved  joyously,  and 
voices  rippled  in  laughter  and  talk,  and  the  roar  of  the 
multitude  outside  drummed  through  all.  But  it  was  the 
eye  that  captained  the  senses  that  day.  Never  has  my 
vision  been  so  surfeited ;  and  as  the  place  filled,  and  the 
Body  Guard,  ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  the 
throne,  I  felt  that  the  appearance  of  Her  Majesty 
must  form  a  kind  of  anti-climax,  for  the  tale  was  told, 
the  eye  could  hold  no  more.  Whatever  of  pride,  of 
birth  and  splendour,  of  show  and  richness  the  world  could 
produce,  was  there.  The  ripest  stage  management  could 
do  no  more.  Then  a  roar  from  outside  broke  into  my 
reverie,  trumpets  fan-fared,  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  on  the  threshold  appeared  a  little  old  lady  in  black, 
who  walked  with  difficulty  along  the  path  that  led  to 
the  throne.  In  deepest  black — a  little  old  lady — quite 
simple,  the  simplest  body  there — Victoria  E.I.  Oh,  it 
was  immense— the  effect !    The  idea  !     Think  of  it  I  " 


Enigma. 

The  gate  opened  into  a  small  paddock,  and  I  leaned  on  it 
and  looked  in.  It  was  filled  with  young  creatures :  there 
were  colts,  gay  and  graceful,  trotting  across  the  grass 
and  flinging  their  heels  for  joy  of  living;  there  were 
calves,  with  mild  eyes  and  moist  muzzles,  sedate  and 
comfortable  ;  there  were  hens  in  the  midst  of  little  coveys 
of  yellow  chickens.  Everything  was  young  and  beautiful 
and  rapturous.  While  I  leaned  over  the  gate  there  drifted 
into  the  paddock  at  the  far  end  a  little  idle  boy.  He  had 
a  dirty  face  and  dirty,  torn  clothes.  His  hands  were  in 
his  pockets,  his  look  was  sullen,  and  as  he  passed  among 
the  animals  he  frightened  them  with  shrill  noises.  And 
it  seemed  odd  that  he  alone  of  this  company  had  a  soul. 


Ah  ha  !^"  When  Miss  Ehoda  Broughton  publislies  a  novel, 
the  right  sort  of  reader  ciies  'Ah  ha!'  and  prejiarcs  to  be 
entertained.  The  Game  ami  the  Candle  is  good  enough  for  me, 
and  for  the  French,  who  give  Miss  Broughton  her  proper  place 
among  our  novelists." — Mr.  Andrew  Lamj  in  "  Longman's." 
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Sancho  the  Proverbial  1st. 

It  was  Taine  who  said  that  there  was  no  volume  which 
ho  could  not  reduce  to  a  pa^e,  and  that  page  to  a  sentence, 
and  tliat  sentence  to  a  word.  This  was  extravagant;  but 
there  is  something  in  it.  Most  of  us,  for  example,  know 
of  certain  obscure  books  which,  in  their  original  form, 
have  had  their  day,  but  may  by  the  exorcise  of  compression 
be  made  serviceable  for  a  second  brief  existence.  A  corre- 
pondent,  for  example,  writes  : 

"  Your  recent  Sancho  Pan/.a  competition,  and  the  para- 
grapli  this  week  about  the  Kev.  A.  B.  NichoUs,  lead  me  to 
note  a  sort  of  '  (coincidence  '  that  I  have  among  my  books, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dingy  little  volume,  entitled  '  Sancho ;  or, 
th«  Proverbialid.     Second  Edition.     1816.' 

The  story  of  Sancho  the  Proverbialist  is  anonymous,  and 
was  written  to  sliow  '  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
popular  maxims  are  exceedingly  unsafe-^-that  many  of 
them  have  a  strong  tendency  to  create  a  sordid  and  selfish 
character ;  that  our  principles  of  action  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  Bible ;  and,  finally,  that  if  anyone  desires  to  be  singu- 
larly happy  he  has  only  to  pray  and  to  labour  to  become 
eminently  good.' 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  brought  up  by  an  old  aunt, 
Winifred,  an  admirer  of  the  Deists,  and  '  passionately 
addicted  to  proverbs.'  Sancho  is  named  after  '  at  least 
one  half  of  the  title  of  the  illustrious  squire  of  Don  Quixote 
— he  being,  next  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  the  greatest 
originator  and  promulgator  of  those  sententious  sayings  in 
which  her  heart  delighted.'  When  Sancho  is  sent  to 
school  Aunt  Winifred  fits  him  out  with  a  basket  of  cakes, 
and  a  guinea,  that  is  wrapped  in  a  paper  inscribed  with 
the  priceless  maxim  :  '  Take  Care  of  Number  One.'  He 
determines  to  let  his  schoolfellows  see  that  he  is  a  boy 
with  a  guiding  principle,  and  proceeds  to  enjoy  a  solitary 
banquet  of  cake  before  their  hungering  eyes,  while  he 
supports  his  own  dignity,  and  his  aunt's  proverb,  by  de- 
vouring three  times  as  much  as  he  would  have  done  under 
'less  arduous  circumstances.'  But  soon  he  is  surprised 
'  to  hear,  as  a  sort  of  watchword,  the  inelegant  phrase  of 
"  greedy  brute  "  vociferated  on  every  quarter  ' ;  they  set 
upon  him,  thrash  him,  and  carry  off  the  cakes  in  triumph 
to  the  playground.  He  next  exemplifies  his  maxim  by 
beating  a  very  small  and  feeble  boy.  Finally,  '  Number 
One '  covets  his  neighbour's  penknife,  and  is  detected  in 
the  act  of  acquiring  it  unlawfully.  The  master  sends 
him  back  to  Aunt  Winifred  with  some  uncomplimentary 
remarks  on  her  system  of  education.  Her  faith  in  proverbs 
remains  unshaken,  however,  and  Sancho  is  sent  to  another 
school,  with  a  new  proverb  to  supplement  the  operation  of 
Number  One :  '  Do  at  Rome  as  they  do  at  Rome.'  His 
careful  observance  of  this  rule  leads  in  due  course  to  '  the 
very  honourable  appellation  of  Sneak'  being  conferred  upon 
him  by  general  agreement.  The  time  comes  for  him  to  go 
to  the  University,  and  his  worthy  aunt  presents  him  with 
a  moral  code,  consisting  of  four  proverbs  on  religion  : 
'Many  men  many  minds,'  'Seeing  is  believing,'  'Never  too 
late  to  repent,'  'The  nearer  the  Church  the  further  from 
God';  two  on  character:  'Nullum  numen  abest,'  &c.,  which 
she  translates  :  '  Where  prudence  is  no  divinity  is  absent,' 
'An  honest  man's  the  noblest,'  &c. ;  and  two  on  the  choice 
of  friends  :  '  A  warm  enemy  makes  a  warm  friend,'  '  He  is 
nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.'  One  of  his  first  proceedings 
on  reaching  the  University  is  to  select  a  friend  accordingly. 
This  acquisition  is  notoriously  idle,  vicious,  rowdy,  dis- 
honest, extravagant,  and  heartless ;  but,  then,  he  is  also 
said  to  be  'a  fine  fellow,  a  spirited  fellow,  a  real  good 
fellow,  a  good-hearted  fellow,  the  best  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  (bringing  him  within  the  code)  "  Nobody's  enemy  but 
his  own  !  "  '  The  other  proverbs  are  similarly  reduced  to 
absurdity.  About  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
burlesc^ue  of  this  not  very  artistic  sort,  and  the  remainder 
to  expounding  the  needfulness  of  religion  and  the  Church 
of  England  in  particidar.     Who  is  the  author  ? 


Kipling  (Limited). 

[A  Byndicate,  it  in  said,  hs«  been  formed  in  Amerio* 
to  get  corapIet«  controlin  that  country  of  all  Mr.  Kipliiijj'i 
wnfinga.  In  comiiionting  thoroupnn  a  contemporary  aik«, 
Why  not  Kipling  (Limited)?  Why  not,  indeed}'  The 
pro(i()<'ctua,  we  imagine,  might  run  lomewhat  on  the 
following  lines.] 

J^IPLINO  (Limited). 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1898.) 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 

DIUECTOUS. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Watt  (King  of  Literary  Agents),  London. 
Messrs.  Ilomeike  &  Curtis,  Press  Cutting  Agents,  London. 
Mr.  Doubleday,  Publisher,  New  York. 

AUDITOa. 

Sir   Walter  Besant. 

ADVERTISUNO  AOENT. 

Mr.  Thomas    Atkins. 

BKEAKKK. 

Mr.  George  Moore. 

OFFICES. 

Army  &  Navy  Mansions,  Victoria-street.    • 


TT'IPLING  (Limited). 

PROSPECTUS. 
This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  and  traffic  in 
all  the  writings— prose,  verse,  or  private  letters— of  th« 
celebrated  author,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  Mr.  Kipling, 
who  is  at  this  moment  the  most  famous  writer  now  living, 
is  still  young,  and  there  is  promise  that  he  has  before  him 
a  considerable  period  of  active  productivity. 

TZIPLING  (Luuited). 

The  Company  proposes  to  acquire  not  only  Mr.  Kipling's 
future  works  and  the  work  on  which  he  is  at  present 
engaged,  but  also  everything  that  may  already  exist. 
Negotiations  are  now  afoot  for  the  acquisition  of  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Kipling  as  a  child,  for  copy  books  contain- 
ing his  earliest  attempts  at  pothooks  and  hangers,  and  for 
a  vast  amount  of  other  immature  penmanship.  These  will 
be  from  time  to  time  facsimiled  in  the  illustrated  papers 
and  in  due  course  sold  by  public  auction,  at  (the  Company 
feels  convinced)  a  greatly  enhanced  figure. 

TT'IPLING  (Limited). 

The  Company  will  be  vigilant  that  no  Imperial  crisis 
shall  pass  without  poetic  comment  from  Mr.  Kipling's  pen. 
It  trusts  also  that  it  will  be  successful  in  inducing  Mr. 
Kipling  to  give  to  these  political  poems  a  form  which  shall 
be  easily  parodied :  thus  providing  for  increased  publicity. 

TRIPLING  (Limited). 

The  Company  is  delighted  to  observe  that  not  only  are 
there  now  before  the  public  two  or  three  monographs  on 
Mr.  Kipling's  work,  but  others  are  in  preparation.  The 
Company  also  views  with  much  satisfaction  the  circum- 
stance that  the  action  now  being  brought  by  Mr.  Kipling 
against  an  American  firm  is  not  likely  to  be  heard  for 
eighteen  months.  This  ensures  a  continual  succession  of 
articles  and  paragraphs  in  the  public  press — during  the 
early  stages  of  the  Company's  career. 


IPLING  (Limited). 


K 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Biog^aph  and 
Mutoscope  Company  to  take  living  pictures  of  Mr.  Kipling 
in  a  variety  of  daily  actions,  such  as  sitting  down  to  his 
writing-table,   alighting   from  a  steamer,    reading   press 
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notices,  conversing  with  a  recruiting  sergeant,  and  filling  in 
his  income  tax.  These  pictures  will  be  exhibited  in  all  the 
leading  cities  of  England  and  America,  both  on  the  screen 
and  in  the  penny-in-the-slot  machines. 


K 


IPLINQ  (Limited). 


In  addition  to  such  ordinary  literary  work  as  novels, 
short  stories,  and  verses,  Mr.  Kipling,  it  is  hoped,  will 
agree  to  write  every  year  no  fewer  than  six  strictly  private 
letters  on  debateable  public  questions,  which  shall,  in 
due  course,  find  their  way  into  the  public  press. 


K 


IPLING  (Limited). 


A  private  wire  will  be  affixed  between  Potsdam  and 
the  Company's  offices,  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of 
telegframs  to  Mr.  Kipling  from  the  German  Emperor. 


Memoirs  of  the   Moment. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Clifford 
of  Chudleigh ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  ancient 
days  in  the  announcement.  A  very  close  bond  united  two 
of  their  forerunners ;  for  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  and  the  first  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  were 
both  of  them  "  reconciled  "  to  the  Church  of  Rome  at  about 
the  same  date — a  date  at  which  that  "  reconciliation,"  so 
easy  to-day,  meant  proscription,  fines,  imprisonment,  and,  if 
Titus  Gates  so  willed  it,  death  itself.  When  the  Test  Act 
was  passed  in  1673,  men  who  had  suspected  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Lord  Clifford  of  being  secret  Papists  had  their 
suspicions  confirmed:  the  Duke  of  York  sacrificed  his 
command  of  the  Navy,  and  Lord  Clifford — despite  the 
entreaty  of  the  King — resigned  his  post  as  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  As  to  Clifford,  even  his  friend  Evelyn  was 
taken  at  last  by  surprise.  "I  am  confident,"  he  wrote, 
after  many  talks  with  Clifford,  "  that  he  forbore  receiving 
the  Communion  more  from  some  promise  he  had  entered 
into  to  gratify  the  Duke  than  from  any  prejudice  to  the 
Protestant  religion."  But,  a  little  later,  Evelyn  knew  the 
truth,  for  "  the  test  ousted  Clifford  of  the  place  of  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England,  and  of  being  any  longer  a  Privy 
Councillor ;  who,  though  a  new  convert,  generously  pre- 
ferred his  conscience  to  his  interests."  There  are  a 
number  of  documents  at  Ugbrooke  Park  bearing  on  these 
intimate  relations  between  their  ancestors. 


A  VERY  different  link  between  the  Cliffords  and  the 
Royal  House  is  more  familiarly  remembered — that,  of 
course,  of  the  intimacy  between  "  Fair  Rosamond " 
Clifford  and  Henry  II. 


Under  the  somewhat  mixed  heading  of  "  The  Queen's 
Favourite  Authors  and  Animals,"  a  daily  paper  makes 
the  confidence  that  Her  Majesty  is  an  admirer  of  the 
Brownings,  numbering  among  her  particular  pets  the  verses 
Miss  Barrett  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  Accession,  "She 
wept  to  wear  a  crown."  That  admiration,  had  it  been 
expressed  sixty  years  before,  would  have  given  a  rare 
pleasure  to  the  invalid  woman  in  Wimpole-street,  who, 
seven  years  later,  found  it  in  her  heart  to  write  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  "  He  is  the  noblest  king, 
according  to  my  idea,  in  Europe — the  most  royal  king  in 
the  encouragement  of  art  and  literature,  and  in  the 
honouring  of  artists  and  men  of  letters.  Let  a  young 
unknown  writer  accomplish  a  successful  tragedy,  and  the 
next  day  he  sits  at  the  king's  table.  See  how  different 
this  matter  is  in  our  own  Court,  where  the  artists  are 
shown  up  the  back  stairs,  and  where  no  poet,  even  by  the 
back  stairs,  can  penetrate  unless  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a 
banker  also."  The  allusion  is  to  Rogers,  of  course,  who, 
all  the  same,  had  to  lend  his  Court  dress  to  Wordsworth 


before  he  died.  "  What  is  the  use,"  asks  Mrs.  Browning 
in  conclusion,  "  of  kings  and  queens  in  these  days  except 
to  encourage  arts  and  letters  ?  "  The  answer  is  her  own, 
and  is  unsportsmanlike.  "ReaUy,"  she  says,  "I  cannot 
see.  Anybody  can  hunt  an  otter  out  of  a  box — who  has 
nerve  enough  !  "  So  to  authors  and  animals  one  comes 
round  again  by  chance  at  last. 


While  naming  the  Brownings,  a  record  may  be  allowed 
of  a  little  saying  which  seems  worthy  to  take  its  place 
among  the  rich  store  of  those  recently  published  to  their 
names.  At  the  time  when  the  son  of  the  poets  was  beginning 
his  public  career  as  a  painter,  the  surviving  parent  was 
fuU  of  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  his  first  exhibits.  "  People 
expect  so  much  from  him,  poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Browning 
to  the  present  writer,  "  because  he  had  a  clever  mother." 


The  Oratory  at  Brompton,  which  has  this  week  kept 
with  semi-private  festivities  its  golden  jubilee,  is  one  of 
the  largest  churches  in  London,  but  it  is  also,  in  its  way, 
a  centre  of  activities  that  have  counted  something  in  litera- 
ture as  well  as  in  religious  life.  Just  fifty  years  ago  the 
Oratory  was  planted  in  Lindon — first  of  all  in  King 
William-street,  Strand  —  by  Faber,  who  had  already 
dabbled  in  verse,  had  taken  the  Newdigate  prize  at 
Oxford  and,  when  he  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
had  called  forth  from  Wordsworth  the  remark  :  "  He  may 
be  right,  but  England  has  lost  a  poet."  Newman,  though 
staying  in  Birmingham,  at  the  Oratory  he  had  founded 
there,  delivered  in  King  William- street  a  course  of  lectures 
which  brought  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Thackeray,  for  the 
nonce,  into  the  congregation.  The  removal  to  the  present 
site  at  South  Kensington  was  soon  effected  ;  and  there,  at 
popular  services  each  night,  are  sung  those  hymns  of 
Faber  which  find  echoes  in  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions— such  hymns  as  "0  Paradise"  and  "The  Pilgrims 
of  the  Night."  There,  too,  are  treasured  in  the  library  of 
the  Fathers  the  manuscripts  of  devotional  books,  such  as 
"  All  for  Jesus,"  which  Faber  wrote  at  the  speed  of  one  a 
year,  and  which,  besides  becoming  the  most  popular  works 
of  their  class  among  his  English-speaking  co-religionists, 
have  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of 
Christendom. 


There  is  this  sentence  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  by 
Tennyson  in  1852,  just  after  his  appointment  to  be  Poet 
Laureate  :  "  Charles  Weld  sent  my  poem  to  the  Times,  but 
the  Times  ignores  it."  Never  mind,  a  fault  can  be  re- 
pented of  and  repaired,  for  on  the  Queen's  birthday  the 
verses  of  the  present  Poet  Laureate  had  their  heading  as 
the  attraction  of  the  Times'  poster ! 


The  prediction,  made  last  week,  that  the  Baily  Telegraph 
would  speedily  follow  the  Baily  Mail  in  the  withdrawal  of 
its  Sunday  edition,  has  been  rapidly  fulfilled.  It  is  a 
great  victory,  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  people  called  Sab- 
batarians, but  most  of  aU  for  the  Six-workdays'  party. 
The  Observer  and  the  Sunday  Times  go  on,  unmolested  by 
threats,  boycottings,  or  hostile  resolutions.  They  had  a 
fight,  no  doubt,  when  two  papers  were  sent  forth  by 
millionaires  to  be  not  merely  their  rivals,  but  the  rivals 
of  each  other.  For  that  fight  they  are  now  likely  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  patronage  of  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  have  now  learned  to  read  a  Sunday  sheet. 


Mb.  F.  C.  Gould's  "Political  Natural  History"  series 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette  contains  some  happy  drawings 
and  legends.  This  week  we  have  "The  Great  Seal" 
(Phoca  Halsburya).  Beneath  the  caricature  is  this  legend : 
"The  Great  Seal,  although  so  called,  is  really  small ;  but 
he  is  round.  He  is  very  intelligent,  and  is  extremely  kind 
to  all  his  kin.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  water  is 
hot  or  cold ;  he  is  always  cheerful." 
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Correspondence. 

St.  Paul  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

Sib, — I  fear  lest,  like  Kobespierre,  I  become  embetant 
avec  mon  Ktre  supn'ine,  among  savages  and  T)arbaric  peoples. 
The  least  unlikely  theory  of  his  origin,  as  I  think,  is  that 
of  St.  Paul.  Having  the  idea  of  "making"  and  of  "a 
maker,"  many  races  hit  on  the  idea  of  a  maker  in  general, 
though  to  that  idea  they  were  far  from  constant.  It  is 
only  a  guess,  like  another ;  and  the  problem  can  never  be 
settled,  because  we  can  never  know  what  man's  mental 
powers  really  were  when  he  hit  on  a  conception  which  is 
not  monotheism,  but  may  be  the  germ  of  monotheism. 

However,  I  may  call  a  more  recent  witness  than  St. 
Paul,  and  a  witness  who  has  paid  more  attention  to 
anthropology  than  did  the  Apostle :  I  mean  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  Atiaiiv  Studies  (just 
published),  Sir  Alfred  speaks  of  Miss  Kingsley's  observa- 
tions on  the  African  god  "  who  originally  created  the 
world  and  all  that  it  contains,"  but  who  is  now  otiose, 
as  is  usual  in  barbaric  theology.  Sir  Alfred  says  : 
"  He  is  evidently  the  Final  Cause  invented  to  explain 
phenomenal  existence,  as  a  house  implies  an  architect." 
He  is  not  a  deified  ancestor.  "We  must  accept  Miss 
Kingsley's  conclusion  .  .  .  that  West  Africa  has  not 
deified  ancestors  "  (ii.,  pp.  245,  248).  Thus  St.  Paul  and 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  seem  at  one  on  this  point :  "  tilings 
made "  suggested  the  idea  of  a  maker.  How  early,  in 
what  mental  condition,  the  idea  arose  we  cannot  know ; 
but  certainly  savages  far  more  archaic  than  Miss  Kingsley's 
West  African  middle  barbarians  have  the  idea.  Miss 
Kingsley's  observations,  of  course,  only  corroborate  those 
of  Wilson,  Mungo  Park,  and  many  other  explorers.  A 
number  of  these  witnesses  may  be  found  in  Waitz  and 
Gerland's  Anthropologie  (vol.  ii.),  and  in  Mr.  Max  MiiUer's 
Hihbert  Lectures  (pp.  106-113).  Sir  A.  B.  ElUs,  reporting 
similar  African  facts,  leans  to  the  theory  of  borrowing, 
against  which,  in  this  case,  I  have  argued  in  T/w  Making 
of  Religion.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  belief.  Sir  Alfred 
IjyaU,  St.  Paul,  and  myself  are  agreed,  in  opposition  to 
your  reviewer.  I  do  not  say  that  man  evolved  the  idea  of 
a  maker  "  before  he  began  to  develop  animistic  notions," 
though  this  may  have  been  the  case.  Nobody  can  know 
that.  But  man  certainly,  in  known  cases,  has  the  idea  full- 
blown, before  he  has  begun  to  worship  ancestral  ghosts. 
We  should  try  to  confine  ourselves  to  facts  :  as  to  what 
lies  behind  the  facts,  we  are  left  to  "  tlie  taste  and  fancy  " 
of  the  theorist,  who  may  select  a  "  magnified  elemental 
spirit"  instead  of  "a  magnified  non-natural  man,"  like 
Baiome  in  Australia.  Orthodoxy  has  little  to  gain,  if  I 
am  right,  except  another  proof  that  science  has,  once  more, 
been  in  much  too  great  a  hurry,  both  as  to  her  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Theism,  and  as  to  her  "  cock-certainty"  that 
she  is  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  human  faculty. — I 
am,  &c., 

1,  Marloes-road,  W. :  May  23.  A.  Lang. 


A    Hard  Case. 

Sir, — I  do  not  demand  your  sympathy,  but  I  ask  for  it 
in  all  humility.  A  gentleman  who,  I  believe,  hails  from 
California  is  possessed  of  a  very  ready  wit.  lie  loves 
children  ;  so  do  I.  He  writes  nonsense  ;  so  do  I.  He  is 
fain  to  have  kinship  with  the  Fairies  ;  I  am  already  one 
of  their  best  friends ;  free  of  their  craft. 

Sometimes,  in  various  periodicals,  I  sig^  my  name ;  so 
does  he.  We  have  even  clashed  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
same  paper.  His  name — one  must  be  courteous  in  these 
matters  — is  GELETT  BURGESS.  Mine  is  horribly 
similar— GILBEET  BUEGESS. 

I  recently  wrote  some  signed  art  criticisms  in  a  daily 
paper  concerning  the  pictures  that  should  never  have  been 


painted  at  the  Academy  and  New  Oallery.  To  him,  in 
many  quarters,  was  accorded  the  iliscredit.  Ho,  telliDK 
monstrous  child-tales  in  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
women  generally  and  faanion  -  plates  in  particular,  baa 
made  a  great  success.  But  part  of  this  has  Deen  aooredited 
to  me. 

What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Shall  I  go  to  California  and  become  a  humorist  under 
his  name,  or  shall  I  persuade  him  to  stay  in  this  country 
and  become  a  critic  under  my  name  ? 

I  respect  him  ;  but  I  fear  him,  seeing  that  he  gets  tlie 
credit  of  all  my  worst  work  and  I  get  the  credit  of  all  his 
best.     And  he  is  bound  to  have  his  revenge. 

Perhaps  you,  sir,  can  arrange  a  meeting  between  us, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a  compromise.  For 
instance,  a  bond  might  be  drawn  up  thus :  I,  in  future, 
will  sign  Harold  Brown ;  he,  in  bis  turn,  will  inscribe 
himself  John  Smith. — I  am,  &c., 

GlLBEBT  BUBOKSS. 


"Was   Bacon   a  Poet?" 

Sir, — In  regard  to  your  article  on  this  subject  in 
Mr.  J.  Addington  Symonds's  essoy,  ElitahHkan  Song- 
Books,  occurs  the  following  :  "  Thos.  Campion,  with 
his  religious  and  philosophical  soul,  was  abundant  in 
such  strains  of  poetry.  I  will  select  one  little  piece, 
which  illustrates  the  loose,  but  genial,  manner  of 
translation  common  at  that  time.  It  is  modelled 
upon  Horace,  and  has  generally  been  ascribed,  but 
without  sufficient  reason,  as  I  think,  to  Lord  Bacon." 
Then  follows  the  poem  in  question,  commencing :  "  The 
man  of  life  upright." — I  am,  &c.,  Ascn.  Gibbs. 

13,  Gloucester-place,  Cheltenham. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  33. 

Last  week  we  asked  for  an  English  version  of  the  following  poem 
of  De  Lejre  : 

Le  Rosieb. 

Je  I'ai  plants,  je  I'ai  tu  naitre 
Ce  beau  Rosier  oit  le«  oiseanx 
Viennent  chanter  sons  ma  feocCre 
Perches  sur  les  jeones  rameanx. 

Joyenx  ois^aux,  troupe  amoorenee. 
Ah  !  par  pitic  ne  chantez  pas  ; 
L'amant  (}ui  me  rendaic  hcureuse. 
Est  parti  poar  d'aatres  climats. 

Pour  les  tiesors  dn  nonveau  monde 
II  fnit  I'amour,  brave  la  mort. 
Helas  1  pour<iuoi  ohercher  sur  I'onde 
Le  bonhear  qui  trouvait  an  pott. 

Vons,  pasaagcres  hirondelles, 
Qui  revenex  chaqne  printempe, 
Oiseaux  voyageurs,  mais  fidellee, 
Ramenez-le  moi  tons  leg  aos. 

In  spite  of  the  aUurements  of  WhitGontide,  a  great  many  of  our 
readers  hare  attempted  this  translation.  Altogether  a  high  level  of 
excellence  has  been  reached,  although  we  cannot  quite  ray  that  any 
translator  has  added  a  new  poem  to  the  English  store,  to  do  which 
shoald,  of  course,  be  the  aim  of  all  who  turn  foreign  verse  into 
another  langna^^e.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  decide,  bat,  altogether, 
the  following  version  by  A.  J.  Elliot,  12,  Woronzow-toad,  St.  John's 
Wood,  X.W,,  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  : 

The  Rosebcsb. 

I  planted  it,  I  watched  it  grow. 
That  beauteous  Rose,  wher^  all  day  long 
Birds  from  its  tender  boughs  below 
My  window  warble  amorous  sonir. 

For  pity's  take,  you  joyous  quire, 
Ah,  ting  not  in  these  love-lorn  times. 
When  he  who  is  my  heart's  desire 
Has  sailed  away  for  other  climes. 
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He  flies  from  love,  and  death  would  brave 
In  treasure-quest  new  worlds  to  roam — 
Alas  I  why  seek  across  the  wave 
The  happiness  he  found  at  home  1 
Yoi  roving  swallows,  who  return 
So  loyally  each  springtime  here — 
Your  constancy,  ah,  bid  him  learn, 
And  bring  him  to  me  every  year  1 

We  quote  some  of  the  more  unconventional  translations  : 
The  Rosk-tbee. 
I  planted  and  I  watched  it  spring. 
My  fair  rose-tree  my  green  rose-tree  ; 
Where  birds  now,  perching,  come  and  sing 
Under  my  window — sing  to  me. 

Hush  !  joyoas  birds  that  throng  my  tree, 
In  pity,  peace,  ye  loving  bands  ! 
Once  we  were  hippy,  I  ard  he — 
My  love,  who's  gone  to  other  lands. 

For  the  New  World's  wealth  ho  braves 
Death,  and  from  true  love  turns  to  roam. 
Alas  !  why  seek  upon  the  waves 
The  happineps  which  lies  at  home  ? 

Oh  !  swallows  that  with  every  spring, 
Faithful,  tho'  fugitive,  return — 
Oh  !  bear  him  with  you — each  year  bring 
My  lover  back,  for  whom  I  yearn. 

[A.  G.  L.,  Inverness.] 

The  Rose  tree. 

I  planted  it,  and  watched  it  grow — 

The  rose-tree  at  my  window— now 

The  gay  birds  perch  on  each  young  bough, 

And  make  sweet  love  in  music  flow. 
0  birdies  birdies,  sing  rot  so  ! 

Be  pitiful ! — my  grief  allow  I 

My  love — my  all  of  bliss,  I  vow — 

For  gold  to  faroflF  climes  must  go  ! 
Alas  !  1  hough  he  hath  wealth  eno', 

He  flies  from  love  the  wave  to  plough — 

To  darksome  death,  maybe,  to  bow — ■ 

And  leaves  his  bliss  in  port  to  woe. 

0  birds  of  passage — swallows  dear  I 
Bring  me  him  home  with  you  next  year  ! 

[  R.  M  L.,  Liverpool.] 

1  planted  yonder  rose-tree  fair, 

I've  watched  its  young  shoots  spring, 
And  birds  beneath  my  window  there 

Come  carolling. 
Thrice  happy  birds  1     Love's  quire,  be  still, 

In  pity  cease  your  strain  ; 
He  who  with  joy  my  heart  would  fill 

Has  crossed  the  main. 
He  seeks  the  New  World's  golden  lure, 

Flouts  love,  and  e'en  death  braves, 
Ah  me  1  with  bliss  in  port  secure, 

Why  roam  the  waves  ? 
0  swallows  Ital !  who,  each  springtime, 

Return,  your  wanderings  o'er, 
Still  year  by  year  from  that  far  clime 
My  love  restore. 

[M.T.  P.,  Chester.] 

Replies  received  from :  J.  B,,  Plumstead  ;  F.  G.  C,  Hull  ;  C.  S., 
London  ;  S.  6.,  Glrimsby ;  B.  B.,  Stourbridge ;  A.  M.,  London  ; 
W.  W.  G.,  Birkenhead  ;  J.  J.  P.,  Oswf  rtrv  ;  C.  B.  F..  Bagahot ; 
A.  E.  M.,  Berks  ;  M.  B  J.,  Berks  ;  E.  M.  P.,  London  ;  O.E.,  London  : 
E.  F.  A.,  London  ;  P.  S.  W.,  Surrey  ;  G.  N  ,  Bristol ;  K.  F.,  London  ; 
E.  S.,  Brighton  ;  T.  J.,  Lincoln  ;  E.  S.  C,  London  ;  F.  K  G.,  Chelten- 
ham ;  •'  Ivy  Leaves,"  Liverpool  ;  Capt.  S.,  Surrey  ;  H.  E .  Devon  ; 
M.  M.,  London;  J.  L.,  Aberdeen;  F.,E.  W.,  London;  J.  G.  B, 
Liverpool ;  J.  C.  S,,  Birmingham  ;  F.  B.,  London  ;  L.  S..  Cambridge  ; 
A.  A.,  Elinburgh;  F.  M.,  Lon.lon  ;  A.  H.  M.,  Dundee  ;  E  M.  C, 
London  :  E.  M.  R .  Surrey  ;  C.  S  ,  Salisbury  ;  R.  Vf.  H.,  Eastbourne  ; 
T.  C,  Buxted;  H.  B.  H.  R.,  Bradford;  F.  S.,  London;  M.  D., 
Cardiff  ;  F.  F.,  Leice-ter  ;  A.  B.  C,  London  ;  N.  A,,  Kent ;  M.  G., 
Reigate;  G.  H.,  Uddingston  ;  V.,  London  ;  L.  E.  H.,  Surrey  ;  J.  H., 
Devon  ;  Mrs.  6.  S.,  Aberdeen  :  R.  L.,  London  ;  C.  J.  P.  C ,  Cam- 
bridge ;  F.  C ,  Loadon  ;  H.-al-R.,  London  ;  W.  T,,  London  ;  R.  C, 
Birmingham  ;  N.  P.  W.,  London  ;  L.  M.  L.,  Stafford  ;  E.  R.  C, 
London  ;  W.  B.  R.,  Glam.  ;  L.  C.  J.,  near  Berwick  ;  H.  J.,  Crouch 
End  ;  J.  L.,  Staffs;  A.  C,  London;  C.  W.  T,  London  ;  G.  K.  D., 
Attleboro'  ;  A.  R.,  Kent  ;  A.  K  ,  London  ;  J.  M,,  Glasgow  ;  C.  M.  W., 
Yorkshire  ;  D.  A.  W.,  Gloucester  ;  F.  B.  0  ,  Torquay  ;  M.  A.  W., 
Wa'ford  ;  B.  H.  M.,  Andover  ;  J.  G.  L.,  Norwich  ;  A.  E.  T.,  London  ; 
G.  C.  P.,  London  ;  W,  G.  P.,  Preston  ;  C.  T.  0.,  Loudon ;  P.  L.  B., 
Cambridge ;  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Glendevon. 


Competition  No.  34. 


T^anflations  seem  so  much  to  the  mind  of  competitors  that  we 
ask  this  week  for  a  version  from  the  German.  Heine  has  been 
called  untranslatable  ;  none  the  less,  let  the  impossible  be  attempted 
or  triumphed  over.  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
trausl  .tioo  of  this  song  from  the  Buck  tier  Lieder  : 

Und   wussten's   die   Blumen,   die   klbinks. 

Und  wiissten's  die  Blumen,  die  kleinen, 
Wie  tief  verwundet  mein  Herz, 
Sie  wiirden  mit  mir  weinen, 
Zu  htilen  meinen  Schmerz. 

Und  wiissten's  die  Nachtigallen, 
Wie  ich  so  traurig  und  krank, 
Sie  liessen  friihlich  erschallen 
Erquiokenden  Gesang. 

Und  wiifsten  sie  mein  Wehe 
Die  goldnen  Sterne  lein, 
\  Sie  kiimen  aus  ihrer  Hoho, 

Und  spriichen  Trost  mir  ein. 

Die  alle  konnen's  nicht  wissen, 
Nur  Eine  kennt  meinen  Schmerz  : 
Sie  hat  ja  selbst  zerrissen, 
Zerrissen  mir  das  Herz. 

At  lei't  two  Eaglish  translation?  of  this  po3m  already  exist ;  our 
contributors  will  not,  of  course,  make  any  use  of  these. 

R0LES. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane.  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  May  30.  Each  answer  must  be  acsompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  fouud  in  the  second  column  of  p.  5112  or  it 
cannot  enter  into  competition  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given ;  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  May  25. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND   BIBLICAL. 

Swan  (H.),  Our  Lord  ttie  Comforter (Baxter)  1 

Meyer  (F.  B.),  "I  Promise" (Sunday  School  Union)  1/0 

Bolgakofl  (A.),  The  Question  of  Anglican  Orders  (S.P.C.K.) 

Ntw  Light  on  the  Bible.    Vol.  I (Macqueen)  5/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Ten  Brink  (Dr.  J.),  Robe.spierre  and  the  Red  Terror (Hutchinson)  12/0 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Man,  Past  and  Present (Caajh.  Univ.  Press)  12,0 

Fletcher  (J.  S.),  A  Picturesque  History  of  Yorkshire.    Part  3  ...  (Dent)  net    1/0 
The  AutobioBraphy  and  Diary  of  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.    Edited  by  His 

Daughter (T.  &  T.  Clark)     7/6 

Tschudi  (C),  Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French.    Translated  by  B.  M.  Cope 

(Sonnenschein)    6/0 
Laughton  J.  K.),  From  Howard  to  Nelson ;  Twelve  Sailors 

(Lawrence  &  BuUen)  10/6 
Windt  (H.  do),  True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure  ...  (Chatto  &  Windus)    8/0 

Milne  (J.),  The  Romance  of  a  Pro-Cmsul ...(Chatto)    6/0 

HUey  (ft.  W.),  Memorins  of  Half  a  Century (Longmans)  15/0 

Williams  (L.),  The  Children's  Study  :  Spain ( Jnwin) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Thomson  (J.),  Thr.iugh  China  with  a  Camera (Harper) 

Rumney  (A.  W.>,  Sprogues  o  i  the  Fells  (Iliffe,  Sons  &  Stormey,  Ltd.)  net      /6 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Dejob  fC),  Les  Femmes  dans  La  Com&Uo (Fontemoign,  Paris) 

Nietzsche  (F.),  The  Case  of  Wagner.    Translated  by  Thomas  Common 

(Unwin) 
An  Epio  ctf  the  Soul (Whittaker) 

EDUOATIO^JAL. 

Pasquelle  (L.),  Cassell's  Lessons  in  French.    Part  I (Cassell) 

JUVENILE. 

Cule  (W.  E.),  Sir  Constant fMelrose)    8/6 

Dawsou  (E.  C),  Comrades (Melrose) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Green  (S.  G.),  Jennitred,  and  Other  Veries (Stock) 

Carter  (E.),  The  Moral  Discourses  of  Epictetas.    2  vols (Dent)  each    1/6 
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MI80KLLANEOI78. 

Harries  (M.>,  Tho  Secrets  of  the  Hand (Digby,  LnnK  i  Co.)  2/8 

Hole  (8.  R.),  Our  Ganlens (Dent)  net  7/6 

Warren  (W.  J.),  A  Handbook  of  tho  Platinotype  Prnoess (IlKTe)  net  1/0 

Mnckenstio  (A.i,  Tho  Propbeciea  of  the  llrnhan  Seer (Muckay,  Htirlinel 

Little's  Annual  Plcasaro  Diary.  1800 (Slmpkin,  Marsball)  1/0 

Baker  (Sir  S.i,  Pinit  Steps  in  Intonmtlonal  Law (Ketf»n  Paul)  12/() 

Klrby  (F.  V.).  Sport  in  Km.mi  Centnil  Africa (Rowland  Ward)  not  */8 

Stephens  (W.  W.).  Higher  Lite  for  WorkinR  People (Longmans)  8/6 

Otiailwick  (H.  M.).  Tho  Cult  of  Otliin (Clay) 

O'Hill  (Rox),  Tho  Morals  of  John  Irclanil (HurWhj  l/« 

A  Iksckett  (A.  W.),  The  Mralern  Adam (Hurst  &  Jilackeit)  6/0 

Catalogue  qf  Fulham  Central  LilirariM 1/0 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  propose  to  issue  in  tho  autumn  a 
limited  edition  de  luxe  of  Canon  Aiuger's  well-kuowu  edition 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb,  together  with  the  memoir  which 
appeared  in  tho  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  Series.  The  whole 
work  will  be  carefully  revised  by  the  editor,  who  will  be  able 
to  incorporate  some  important  new  letters,  and  also  make 
interesting  additions  to  the  notes.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  to  include  the  letters 
from  Tjamb  to  Charles  Lloyd,  which  they  published  last  year  in 
a  volume  edited  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  will  publish  Mr.  W. 
Edwards  Tirebuck's  new  romance,  The  White  Woman,  at  the 
end  of  May. 

Miss  E.  M.  Clerke,  who  contributed  some  of  the  transla- 
tions contained  in  Dr.  Garnott's  recent  work  on  Italian  litera- 
ture, has  in  the  press  a  volume  entitled  FaUe  and  Hong  in  lUtly, 
tracing  out  the  evolution  of  the  chivalric  poems  from  the 
street  ballads,  the  repertory  of  tho  itinerant  minstrel  craft. 

The  second  series  of  Dr.  Edward  Moore's  Studies  in  Dante 
will  be  published  at  once  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  book  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  The  Clarendon  Press  is  also  preparing  for 
early  publication  a  large-type  edition  of  the  Diviiia  Commedia, 
reprinted  from  Dr.  Moore's  "  Oxford  Dante." 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett  will  shortly  issue  at  a  popular 
price  a  new  work  entitled  China  and  the  Chinese,  translated  and 
edited  from  the  French  of  Edmund  Planchut  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
BelJ.     (N.  D'Anvers.) 


A   CHABMINO   OUT    BOOK! 

68.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Illastrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  ft  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Co. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

EiUted  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8to.  O.VE  SBILLINO  EACH.  Illastrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from 

Ilia  Excellency  K.  J.  PHELPS,  late  American  Minister!  Professor 
JOHN  RUSKIN.  LL.D.  ;  ROBERT  BROWNING:  A.  W.  KINGLAKB, 
and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.        THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHKPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RllVL,  BANGOR,    BETTWSYCOED  and  SNOWDON. 
ABKUYSTWYTH,      BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH      and     ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,   DOLGKLLY,  HARLECH.  CRIUCIETH  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  tho  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Borne  give  for  such  a 

Guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside 

the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes! 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  68.    Sixty  Illustrations,  ti  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    and    ENVIRONS. 

(By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.) 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  all  Streets 

and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON   k  CO. 

London :    Simi-kin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers', 


PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON. 

Just  pnliliahed,  demy  8vo,  clotb,  Si.  net. 

ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY. 

A  Select  Qlossary,  sarving  as  an  Introdaotion  to  the  IIi«torj  of  Uw 

English  LaDgaage. 

Bj  F.  KLUGE  and  F.  LUTZ. 

Jn«t  publisbeil,  crown  Hvo,  olotb,  fs.  Od. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of 

ENGLISH    PROSE. 

A  DOW  Theoretioil  and  Practical  Treatif  e  on  Engliih  CompoeiUon. 

By  W.  A.  BROCKINGTON,  M.A., 

Assistant  Examiner  in  English  to  the  Univenity  of  London. 


London  :   BLAOKIB  &  SOX,  Limit&d,  50,  Old  Bailey. 


F.    V.    \AmiTE    &    Cq.'S    LIST. 

Now  ready,  In  specially  deslKned  corer,  price  6s. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OP 

A  MOST  REMARKABLE  NEW  BOOK  BY  WILLIAM  LE  Q0KOX. 

ENGLAND'S     PERIL 

By   tho  Author  of    "The  Great  War  in   England  in  1897,"    "The  Day  of 

Temptation,"  Ac. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Gaston  Darbuor. 

"The  thousands  of  novel  renders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  like  a 

spice  of  plot  and  mystery  ask  for  no  better  guarantee  than  the  name  of  William 

Le  Queux  on  the  title-paxe."— £oojlw/I«r,  ^tuitagmt,  and  Stationer. 

GEORGE    GRIFFITH'S    NEW    ROMANCE. 
In  1  vol.,  3s.  0d.,  with  Frontispiece. 

THE    GREAT    PIRATE    SYNDICATE. 


NEW    SIX-BHILLINQ    NOVet.8. 

A'Oir  READY. 

THE    SECRET   OF   LYNNDALE. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN,  Author  of  "The  Bohemian  Girls." 

N0RRIN6T0N    LE    VALE. 

By  J.  G.  LYALL,  Author  of  "Tho  Merry  Gee-Uee." 

MRS.    FREDERICK    T.    MARBYAT'S    NEW    NOVEL. 
Ready  This  Day,  in  I  vol.,  price  68. 

ROMANCE    OF    THE    LADY    ARBELL. 

" A  skill  that  ranks  the  book  with  the  liest  fiction  of  tbo  day." 

Fufilic  Opinion. 
•• A  story  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  pathos."— ZiYfrary  World. 

r.  V.  "WHITE  k  CO..  14,  Bedford  Sti«et,  Stnuid,  W.O. 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSORIPTIOSS  for  3  Months,  G  Months,  and  12  Months 

CAN  BE   ENTERED  AT  ASY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS  of  the  SEASON 

ARE  NOW  IN  CIRCULATION. 

Prospectases  of  Terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  B  oks  always  ON  SALE 

(Second-hani).     Also  a  Urge  Set-  otion  of 

BOOKS     IN     LEATHER     BINDINGS 

SUITABLE   FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESESTS. 


30  to  34,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  48,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.O. 

London  ; 

And  at  10-12,  Buton  Arcade,  Manchesteb. 
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CATALOGUES. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
II,  Henrietta  Street,  CoTent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederiok  St. 
£diiibargh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


CATALOGUES  post  free  on  application. 


FOREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 
promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 
OATALOOUES  oa  appUoation. 


DULAU    ft    00.,    17,    BOHO    SQITARE. 


importakt.-printing  and  publishing. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGi^INES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING  SELL  4  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
PrinterB  and  PuoliBliers,  12,  Gouffh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  haveBpeciallj-built  Rotary  ana  otherfast  Machines 
for  printiuK  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  Bpecially-built 
Machines  tor  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journala. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  PuDlishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  651SI.    Telegraph  "  Africaaism,  London.** 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  in  ENGLISH 
STYLE  at  less  than  English  Prices.  American  Copy- 
rights secured  for  English  Authorfi.  Electrotypes  or  Kheets 
promptly  forwarded.— CAMBRIDGE  PRESS,  fi2.  Rt-adeStreet, 
New  York;  Publishers  of  tlie  "Cambridge  Monthly  Encyclu- 

Eajdia"  of  Historj',  Religon,  Bio;iraphy,  Arts.  Sciences,    and 
iterature;  and  other  Standard  Works.    In  priiat:  "A  NEW 
CHRONOLOGY," 


BOOKS  WANTED,  at  prices  affixed.— 
Ireland's  Life  of  Napoleon,  4  voIp.,  £4.— Gardiner's 
History,  2  vols.,  186a,  £2.— Kipling's  Indian  Tales.  First  Indian 
Editions,  paper  covers.  lOrf.  each.— Tlie  Germ,  iBflO,  £J.— Snob 
and  Gownsman,  iy2y-30.  £5  —Von  Sybel's  Freucli  Revolution, 
4  vols.,  SSs.- Desperate  Remedies,  3  vols.,  258.— Loma  Doone. 
3  vols.,  20:4.  Rare  Boobs  supplied.  State  wants. -BAKER'd 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED. 
—  Please  state  wants.  New  Catalogue  free.  Just  issued. 
WM.  ROBERTON'S  "  GUIDE- Bl>OK  to  RUDYARD 
KIPLING."  Cloth,  Is.  2il.,  post  free.— Holland  Co.,  Book 
Merchants,  Birmingham. 


TYPE- WRITING.— Authors'    MS.    or    Cor- 
respondcnce  quickly  and  accurately  type-writteu.    Strict 
secrecy.^.  Youno,  Rough  Hey,  Lamack.  near  Blackburn. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  referenccit. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  MissE.  H.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS ciused  by  Collision,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  bv  other  Vehicles. 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  Proejiectusps  post 
free — Imperial  Accident,  Livk  Stock,  and  Gknkral  Insuu- 
ANcE  Co.,  Ltd.,  17,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  Agents 
van  ted. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentleman, 
ezperienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  tl  e 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spauish.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  0.  Dali.as,  5,  Fumival  Street,  London,  E.G. 


B 


E8TABLI8H£)D    IStl. 

IRKBECK         BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF    per    CENT.    INTEREST   allowed    on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  0UINKA8  PEtt  MOKTU. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 
rOK  riVI  SB1U.INGS  FEB  HOKTB. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMAKACK.withfuUparticulars.  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager. 


The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  let,  completed  a  volwrniU 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratie  on  apph  " 
cation  to  the  Publisher* 


T    ONDON     COUNTY      COUNCIL. 

The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  Council  is  prcp:ired  to 
receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the  appointment  of  HEAD 
MASTER  of  the  CAMBERWELL  SCHOOL  of  ARTS  and 
CRAFTS,  erected  by  Mr.  Passmore  Edw^ds  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Leightoo.  The  salary  will  be  at  IIil'  rate  of  £4U0  a 
year,  and  the  Head  MaRter,  whose  services  will  be  required  in 
Octoher,  will  be  expected  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  tli'j  duties 
of  the  oftice,  unlens  he  is  also  appointed  by  the  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  of  Camberwell  to  be  Director  of  the  South  Loudon  An 
Gallery. 

Forms  of  application,  together  with  full  particulars  of  the 
duties  and  conditions  of  the  appointment,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersiened,  and  must  be  returned  to  thii  office  on  or 
Ijefore  Monday,  June  Itfth. 

WM.  GARNETT,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

1J6,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.O., 
15th  May,  18<J9. 


•pOYAL      GEOGRAPHICAL      SOCIETY. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  will  be  held  a>y  permission 
of  theSeoatelintheHALLof  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 
Burlington  Gardens,  W,  on  MONDAY,  June  5th,  at  'S  p.m. 
Sir  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM,  K.C.B.,  F.R.8..  President,  in 
the  Chair.  During  the  Meeting  the  Council  and  Oflicers  will 
ho  elected  for  tlie  ensniug  year,  the  President  will  give  his 
Address,  and  the  Gold  Medals  and  other  Awards  of  the  Society 
will  be  prp-SHuted. 

The  ANNUAL  DIN.NER  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  at  the  HOTEL  METRO- 
POLE,  Whitehall  Rooms,  WhitehaU  Place,  S.W.,  at  7  for  7.30 
p.m.  Dinner  charge,  £1  la.  Friends  of  Fellows  are  admiosible 
to  the  Dinner. 
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OYAL      HISTORICAL      SOCIETY. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

Patron -HEK    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

President— A.  W.  WARD,  LL.D  ,  Lilt.D. 


ALEXANDER    MEDAL. 

The  Subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  tlie  Present  Year  will  be 

"THE  DEVELOPMENT  o(   the   PARTY   SYSTEM   in  the 

REKJN  of  QUEEN  AN^E.'•— For  further  information  ai»ply 

to  the  Director,  115,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  W.C. 

HUBERT  HALL,  Director  and  Hon.  S«c. 
115,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  W.C. 


M 


ASON     UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT   LECTURESHIP   IN    THE    GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 

The     Council     invite     APPLICATIONS     for     the     above 
APPOINTMENT.    Stipend,  jei25  per  annum. 

Candidates   must   be   Graduates   of   a   British    or   German 
University,  or  have  passed  tlie  German  Staala-Kximtn. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to 
the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  lOtli  of  June. 

The  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  on  October  1st,  ISi^. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  SecreUry. 


L 


ONDON        LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

Pateob— n.R.H.  THE  PRINCR  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
Pbisidcnt— LESLIE   STEPHEN,  Esq. 
YlCE-PaisTOBHTS— The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR.  M.P.,  the 
Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON.  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  Escj. ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  U.  LECKY,  M.P., 
D.C.L. 
Tedstees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Barl.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of 
ROSEBERY. 
The  Library  contains  about  '200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature,  in  Various  Lauguages.     Subscription,  £3 
a  year ;  Life-Membership,  according  to  age.    Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  aud  Ten  to  Town  Members.     Reading 
Room  Open  from  10  till  half-past  B.     CATALOGUE,  Fifth 
Edition,  2  vols.,  royal  8ro,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.    T.   HAGBERG   WRIGHT,  LL.D., 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  34. 

All  readert  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
500)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


THE    M03T    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


NEW  NOVEL    BY 

ZACK. 

The  FIRST   I'ART   of   a  NEW   STORY   by  ZACK, 
entitled — 

"ON     TRIAL," 

Al'PBAKS    IH- 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  1,004. JUNE,  ISiJO. 2s.  OU. 

WniCH   ALSO   CONTAINS;  — 
A   PRISONER    UNDER    NAPOLEON.     En.   PROFESSOR 
DJWDEN.     Taken  Paisonlr— Piusoneks  overi'omeu  thk 

GUABP— MaRLU   in   IltOSS  TO  VkkDUN— EsCAFE— AOVESTf  RES 

—Again  Caitl'bed — The   Dungeons  of  BiTcaE— Released 

HY   COS'ACRS. 

RUSTICUS  IN  URBB.    By  A  COUNTRY  COUSIN. 

PIONEERING  IN  KLONDIKE.  By  ALEXANDER 
MACDOKALD.  White  I.orse  Raijds— Fiohtin-j  the 
Elements-— The  Cafital  of  the  North— Tue  Frozen 
Eldorado— The  Ea(>uls. 

LUMSDEN  OF  THE  GUIDES. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

THE  KENTUCKY  GIRL.    Bi  W.  H.  H. 

POLO  AND  POLITICS.    By  THOMAS  F.  DALE. 

THE  ODLD  LAD.    By  MOIRA  O'NEILL. 

A  TYRANNY  OF  SENTIMENT.  By  FREDERICK  GREEN- 
WOOD. 

THE  NEGATIVE  RULER  OF  FRANCE. 

WEl-HAI-WEI. 


WM. 


BLACKWOOD      &      SONS, 

Enia'BUEGH   AND   LoNDOlf. 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


Just  ready,  crown  4to,  380  pp.,  art  linen,  158. 

LIGHT     FROM     THE     EAST; 

Or.  THE  WITNESS  of  the  MONUMENTS. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  BALL,  M.A., 

Member  of  the  Countil  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 

Archa'ology,  kc. 
Conlains  330  Pictures,  includinf;  30  Coloured  I'lates, 
and  is  far  the  fullest  and  must  comprebent-ive  series 
of  Biblical  llluUrations  from  the  Monurrente  yet 
issued,  covering  the  whole  field  of  modern  Arcliie- 
ological  discovery  in  the  East.  A  remarkable  worlc  of 
deep  inteieet.  

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  red  edgee,  38.  6d. 

THE     STUDENT'S 

DEUTERONOMY. 

A  Corrected  Translation,  with  References  priated 

in  full,  also  copious  Notes, 

By  the  Kev.  Canon  GIBDLESTONE,  M.A. 


ErnE  4  SPOTTISWOODE,  Great  New  Street,  E.C. 

Prospectus  mailed  fjratis, 

Retail  of  all  Booksellers'. 


BR    AKFAST-SUPPER. 


LOV£BS   OF   ALIi   OOOD   BOOKS 
SHOTTLD  SUBSCRIBE  TO 

WHYTE-MtLYILLE'S  WORKS. 

EDITION    DE    LUXE. 
KOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

By  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Press  this  is  the 
most  complete  and  handsome  Edition  yet  issued. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  printed  on 
Japanese  Vellum,  besides  other  Full-Page  lUustra- 
tlons.    Sold  in  tSets  only. 

Prospectits  on  Application. 

W.  THAOKER  &  CO..  Creed  Lane.  E.O. 


Just  i)ublisbed,  price  Is. ;  )>y  post,  Is.  Id. 

A    MODERN     OMAR    KHAYYAM.      By 
R.  KIDUEN.  Author  ot  "  Amy  Clartfort,- &c. 
"  In  fiicile  aud  olever  iuiitxlioii  both  of  the  int'tres  and  mo'Ies 
of  thought  inimortidised  by  FiUgerald,"— J/aafAeate'-  (Juardiati, 
Londou  :  Watts  4  Co.,  17,  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 

PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE   ACADEMY." 

Consisting  of  Thirty-seven  Pjrtraiis  of  Old 
and  New  Cehhriiies  in  Literature,  nay 
still  he  obtained,  singly,  or  in  complete  sets 
for  3s,  6d.,  on  application  to  the  OJlce, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


J  Juno,  1899. 
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ELLIOTSTOCICS JIEW  BOOKS. 

In  liaodM>iiie  crown  8n)  rolumsi,  to  be  inucd  M 

Bhort  intervnlH,  Si.  Od.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  the  ANTIQUARY'S  LIBRARY. 

The  Fourth  Volume  "f  the  Series  in  now  muly, 
ontiMod 

EARLY    LONDON     THEATRES 

(In  the  Kieldrt).  Hy  T.  KAMtMAN  OHDISH. 
F.SA.  Fully  Illu«trate<l,  with  Old  Maps  and 
SketcbeH. 

"Mr.  Onhsli  ta  in.wt  hitt'i-fsliiiK  no<l  uttiditH  tt»  a  Ryinitattietlc 
vivdlticuM  winm  In-  tli-B'Tllicx  Lomluii  as  it,  wiu  tK'fi>r«  the 
Kcfornittioii.  lii  fine,  wv  ref-utnuunil  hia  Ixmk  with  11  will, 
aDil  lock  furwiird  with  giuat  iiitfrt'Ht  to  thi-  tccuQd  v<>Iuiiif" 

fall  itatl  Uateitf., 

'  A[r.  OnliBh'B  iKMik  Jit  a  hitIouh  aDi  a11-lintH>naiit  ooiitriliii- 
Itou  to  arctiiooiofiy,  aod  dcHvrve",  iuul  wilt  ()(»iit>tli-)ui  uhtAiii.  a 
warm  Wflcmno  A  fvw  well-exccutptl  iimiMi  ami  other  Hlin,tni- 
tlona  «<ltl  greatly  t«»  its  valiK-,  (iiiiil  rviulcr  it  a  work  o'  Kn-al 
at  tractive  new  as  well  na  uf  bolid  uruditiuD."— JVo/ftaruJ  iiutrUt. 


Ill  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Gs. 

SACRED  SONQS  of  the  WORLD. 

Tniualatetl  from  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Lan- 
Suages.  Edited  by  HENRY  0.  LKONARD,  M.A., 
Author  iif  "  Sonnets  on  the  ParableH,  and  r.thor 
Pooms,"  "  John  the  Uaptist :  an  Epic  Poem,"  &c. 

In  crown  8vc»,  cloth,  Illustrated,  38.  6d. 

IN     MODERN    SPAIN:     Some 

Sketches    and     Improesiona,       By    RKOINALD 
ST.  BARBK,  Author  of  "  Francesca  HaUtead  :  a 
Talt!  of  8au  Reino."     lUustrated  hy  A.  J.  Wall. 
"  Gxacptioually  good  reading.    A  (aacinuting  littU  book." 
We«tmin%ttr  Hudgtt 
"A  Very  attractiTO  little  volume,   coutaining  a  nuinht-r  of 
romantic  Bkutcht-8  of  Spain  aud  Spauish  life  of  to-day.     It  id  a 
Iwok  for  wld  toonu4itB,   readable,   attractive,   and   worthy  of 
prettcrvatloii."— H'eitem  Dailg  Marcury. 


NEW    VOLUME    OF    VERSE. 

CHKAP  KDITION.— [g  fciip.  Hvo.  clotb,  28.  6(1. 

JENNIFRED,   and  other  Verses, 

By  SEPTIMUS  G.  GREEN. 
"  Mr.  Green's  verses  are  of  quite  avenig«  merit,  aud  the  title 
IKwm  of  the  book  is  a  creditable  effort  iu  Blank  vente." 

ilominff  Leader. 

ELLIOT  STOOE,  62,  Paternoster  Bow, 
London,  E.G. 

EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


Crown  410,  380  pp.,  330  Illustrations,  art  linen,  158. 

LIGHT    FROM    THE    EAST; 

Or,  THB  WITNESS  of  the  MONITMEMTS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  J,  BALL,  M.A., 
Member  of  the  Council  of  Biblical  Archit'ology. 

This  comprobensive  work  furnieheB  the  chief  results 
of  recent  Oriental  rcseai*ch  and  discovery.  It  brinjifB 
tORctlier  for  the  first  time,  within  the  compass  of  a 
handy  volume,  a  hirge  number  of  cuneiform  and  other 
texts  and  translations,  also  accurate  reproductions  of 
hiuulrods  of  Hithjlnnian,  Ejfvptian,  Assyrian,  North 
Syrian,  and  Pha-nit^ian  antiiiuities.  Translations  of 
ancient  texts  made  specially  for  ihi«  work  contain 
many  auR^^e.Htive  referencf  s  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Illustrations  are  chielly  photographic  from  the 
Monuinenis  themselves;  the  exceptions  are  Drawingh 
hy  Mr,  W.  H.  Rylands,  F.S.A..  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Biblical  ATcha'ology. 


Demy  8vo,  124  pp.,  price  38.  Od. 

THE     STUDENT'S 

DEUTERONOMY. 

A  Corrected  TranBlation,  with  Note«  and  with  Kefer- 
enccs  in  full  to  the  I'roceding  and  Later  Texts. 

Hy  the  Rev.  Canon  GIRDLK8T0NE.  M.A., 
Late  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford,  and  formerlv 
Head  of  the  Translation  Department  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  object  of  the  Work  is  to  make  the  Translation 
niore  accurate  and  less  cumbrous  ;  U)  call  attention  in 
the  Notes  to  certain  linguistic,  legislative,  and  iircha)- 
oloidcat  peculiarities  m  the  text ;  and  to  illustrate  the 
Speeches  by  two  sets  of  References— (a)  passages  in 
the  four  previous  Books  of  the  Bible  to  which  the 
Sjicaker  refers,  or  of  which  ho  makes  use.  and  (b) 
PHsfn^es  in  the  later  Books  of  the  Bible  which  refer 
to  tbn  Speeches,  Upwards  of  :iiH>  of  the  former  texts, 
and  3iH»  of  the  latter,  are  printed  in  full  un  a  specially 
wide  margin, 

KYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE.  Great  Now  Street.  B.C. 

Prospectus  maiUd  ffvatit* 

Retail  of  all  Buoksellers*. 


WALTER    SCOTT'S    JARROLD  &  SONS. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


Biwcial  Edition.    Price  M.    Limited  to  Kid.iiini  copleii. 
Dvniy  8vo,  paper  cover-. 


JUHT  KKAIlV. 
BY  THl  AOTHOR  OK  "HIN.NKBH  TWAIN,"  ««. 

rrt.vii  .v..  r1.,tti  rllt,  M.  4,1. 

THE     PRGDIQALS     BROTHIR. 


Tllrl.. 


ESTHER  WATERS. 

ilOOKE. 


By  George 


'b./  Ih.t  Kit  IB  U.rlOHa.'* 
MMkh'.  < 


■  '■  rurgTO«ail,' 


illN  SlAi  KIK    \-i 

r.  T».lD,"  •'Th.y 

'/  -"  Mr.  Joha  Maekh'.  Mpwtw  aa  a>  ovlanr, 

.'.inrf  laltMloMljr  )(«T«>-H«nrCMaina(  Inftaal 

.  A  >nld.dlanlaUuMadanl.a.irii«a(iha*auMad 

'      A  ...t  v.iuuktU.  hu  MabUd  him  io  Impart  maall 

lo  lour  to  tb«t(MM.or  bUr 


Domy  8vo,  olotb,  irllt  top,  price  6h. 

BIRD -LIFE     in    a     SOUTHERN 

COUNTY  ;  Iwing  Eight  Yeara'  Gleaiiiui!»  aiuonK 
tlio  Hirdsof  Devonshire.  By  CIIARl.KS  DIXON. 
With  10  t'all-l'age  Hluslrationa  by  CnAai.tt> 
WiivuriB. 

THE    SCOTT   LIBRARY. 

Crown  Sto,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  1ft.  6d. 
Nbw  Voiame. 

WHAT  IS  ART  ?    By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

NKW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
••PAULA,"  *c. 

A  GIRL  of  the  KLONDIKE.    By 

VICTOKIA    CROSS.     Crown  Svo,    cloth,    price 


THE     PRODIGAL'S     BROTHER. 

Ilr  .11  III  N  MAiKIK. 
-ST.    JAUKH'S   UAZt.TTS.~"^^^m  ^txihot   !■   ctYiawitly  Ul 
Anl.!Ut  lover  of  ualur...  ..M'^rwn.r.  b.  bu  prulMil  lata  tb« 
ile|,llui  of  th.  humui  ouiMdouflwM,  aad  oaa  gl*.  llf.lliranma  la 

III.  <tli>nM!t.!r>  h.  (Wplou Tboraulilr  rau,    thoraagUy 

human A  ■iilradhl  M-iu«ne.  of  tbrifliu  aad  bMrt-aURlM 

•»uta  W.  hMrtllT  raaaiatuUI.  Mr.  Maald*  oa  hu  maalr 
and  plduiwioa  work,  and  wUb  II  tM  vMmvfMal  drcalaMaa 
il  dworvM." 

THE     PRODIGAL'S     BROTHER. 

AllliniiKK.\  IHKK  ;•«*;.<.<  --iprlilaal  In  |i..i>ttlB«.a«4 
vlloroiii  :iu<l  hrri'xy  Iu  lri«lmeiil....TI>.Mot7l.<a|><Ull]rt<lld. 
natural,  reali.lic.  i.u-1  limlthr  .  .Tb.  ellnux.  thnaaii  ln«l«  la 
sonw  of  ill  iKsanuo.  I>  whiun  with  oommwdahU  i Inlllt 
aud  a  tiiio  aiM»nK:lNtloit  of  ihn  tiorolo  .I«n4«l  that  eoiiMa  ottt  at 
tlm..  iu  every  speciea  of  humaaltj." 

TIIIRI)  EDITION  NOW  BEAIIY. 
MAURU8   JOKAI'S    POWeRFUL   ROMANOB. 

Ip.wii  -*..,  ;trl  Itic  11  «ilt.  'Ml 

THE  NAMELESS  CASTLE.     By 


NKW  VOLUME  OP   POEMS   BY   ROBERT 
nt.'CHANAN. 

THE    NEW   ROME:   Poems  and 

Ballads  of  oar  Bmpire.  By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 
Crown  avo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  68. 


EVERY-DAY    HELP   SERIES   OP   USBPUL 

HANDBOOKS.    Price  6d.  each. 

Nbw  Volumb. 

FLOWERS  and    FLOWER   CUL- 

TURE.    By  H,  W.  WARD,  F.R.il.S.,  Author  of 
"  My  Gardener,"  4c. 


London:    WALTER    SCOTT,   Ltd., 
Paterooater  Square. 


MAUBL'S    JoKAI,    Anthoi  of    "The   Oroia 

"Black  Diamond.. "Ac  ...        .    -  ., ^  m™ .- 

riLACK  and  letf/r*. -"  A  capital  rtotT.bat  thn  Maana 
.r,ikai  wrltM  only  capital  itorli*.  It  U  .»  PJ^HJju  SCSi 
00..-1  like  tbia  whom  the  author  loMna  lo  throw  himadf  wMM- 
licrtolly  111.,  hi.  itorr.and  (iTei  n«er  lo  moeh  as  a  sla(U 

glaitcu  at  thi>  uublic.**  a„..»«..  •*.• 

IliiOKMA  S.-"  An  enthralhuK  romaaoe  of  adraotan  aaa 
lutrinoe.  Ttto  doininnut  heroine  Is  sliaoit  as  •■•»",«  aa- 
•orupuloua,  and  iia  t.Kln«lln«  aa  Uumss  '•^""•jf'trlS;:^; 
The  «tory  U  ^dd  with  Inllnil.  delicacy  aad  charm ;  It  •'and; 
out  a  olir  and  lovely  idyll  agalnat  the  lauled  ba.  k«r..und  of 
'  JhJt  and".rt.r.ploJ'...*bc  lbr»ul.  of  latrtou.  and  ..femi- 
nine pjychology  are  here  Inlerwuven  with  marvelloiu  •kin 

THE  NAMELESS  CASTLE.     By 

MAUBUS  JoKAI. 
.VKIlC.lSn,*  DAILi'  l'l!\nSR^-ntp«^l>bmol 
thi.  volume  arc  doing  an  InwUmaW.  iarTiij.  '",*»?'"',  JKlta 
in  in.-.kinii  the  work,  of  Maurui  J6kal  aocMsible ;  for  J«a«li  U 
b«yon.l  all  iiii.«i..n  one  of  the  grcatettof  Enropoaa  '"™"\,^ 
1  The  ACAPmiy—'  Full  of  rolHlituiss, oolour,  and  ucU» 
meut,  and  J6kai'»  peraiateut  charm." 

I  London:  Jabsols  &  Son,  10  Jt  11,  Warwick lAne.».0 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  268.    JUNE,  1899. 
THE  CRY  of  the  VILLAGES.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  JgBsoPv. 
PARNELL  and  IRELAND.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lsc^asd  Coobthiv,  M.P. 
THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.    By  U,  V.  Tomsig. 
AN  IMPERIAL  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM.    By  J.  Hinkiksk  HBitoa.  M.P. 
WOMAN  as  an  ATHLETE :  a  Rejoinder.    By  Dr.  Akabella  Kisialy. 
SHAKESPEARE  in  PRANCE.    By  Sidwbv  Lib. 
BENEFICENT  GERMS.    By  Dr.  IlBURr  S.  Gabbxtt. 
THE  DECLINE  of  the  ART  of  SINGING.    By  Ricrabd  Davbt. 
CATHOLIC  APOLOGETICS:  a  Reply.    By  Wilubid  Wabb. 
THE  GOLD  DIGGINGS  at  BATHURST  in  1851.    By  Mra.  Hcxlbt. 

THE  DECAY  in  oar  SALMON  FISHERIES  and  its  REMEDY.    By  Dr.  H«i.r  Hnrcauaoa  Alhoib. 
JAINISM  :  a  Chat  with  Raja  Sivupraaaii.    By  Eukest  M.  Bowobji. 
SEA-POWER  and  SEA-CARRIAGB.    By  Beiijamix  Tati.ok. 
SOME  NOTES  from  WASHINGTON.    By  Ricuakd  Weioktxai. 
ERA8TIANISM.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Llewbith  Oavibi. 
The  PALUNG-OFF  in  the  QUANTITY  and  QUALITY  of  the  CLERGY.    By  the  R»T.  AjrrBOIT  C.  DlAin. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAKSTON  &  00.,  Ld. 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

Contents  fob  JUNE. 

RELIGION  in  INDIA.    By  A.  M.  Pairbaibn,  DJ). 

THE  SEAMY  SIDE  of  IMPERIALISM.     By  ROBERT  WALLACE,  M.P. 

THE  SOCIAL  NOVEL  in  PRANCE.     By  MARY  JAMES  DaBMESTBTEB. 

"AS  ESTABLISHED  by  LAW."    By  J.  HORACE  ROUND. 

REALISM  in  PAINTING.    By  John  Brett,  A.R.A. 

WITHIN  WORKHOUSE  WALLS.    By  Virginia  N.  Crawfobd. 

THE  GARDEN  REVISITED.    By  PHIL  RoBlNsos. 

CHRISTIANITY  in  the  SOUDAN.    By  L.  M.  BuTCKKB. 

THE  ART  of  LIVING  on  CAPITAL.    By  A.  J.  Wilson. 

THE  FLAVOUR  of  TOBACCO.     By  G.  CLARKE  NUTTALU 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PEAOBHAKBRS.    By  Albion  W.  TODBUiK. 

London  :  ISBI8TER  &  CO.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  W.O 
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MESSRS. 


LONGMANS  &  GO/8   LIST. 


ON   TUESDAY  NEXT. 
SECOND  IMPEESSION.     2  vols.,  8vo,  32s. 

THE    LIFE 

OF 

WILLIAM    MORRIS. 

By  J.  W.  MAOKAIL. 

With  6  Portraits  in  Photogravure  {reproduced  by 

Walker  and  Boutalt)  and  16  Illustrations  by 

E.  H.  NEW. 

hlTERATUHE.^"Vi'e  congratulate  the  publishers  on  sfi 
huidsome  a  volume,  and  the  author  on  the  very  real  menBurc 
of  success  he  has  had  in  tho  treatment  of  so  difficult  a  subject." 

,4r//A' V,-fc'f/3f.— "  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of  the 
sort  we  have  seen.  The  illustrationB  by  Mr,  New  are  well 
draM'n,  and  the  pliotonravure"  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Boutall 
of  the  portraits  and  of  Morris's  famous  picture  are  models  of 
what  such  work  should  be." 

THE  TIMES.—"  Mr  Mackail  has  had  access  to  every  source 
of  information;  he  selects  his  materials  well  and  writes 
charmingly ;  he  has  composed  a  good  biography  which  may 
take  a  permanent  place  amon^  the  books  that  pos'erity  will 
select  out  of  the  enormous  literary  protluction  of  our  time." 


GASSELL&GOMPANY'S 

ANNO  UNCEMENTS. 


ON  TIJESDA.T   NEXT.     With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  Bs. 

QUEEN      ELIZABETH. 

By  the  Right  Hon,  and  Rif^ht  Rev. 

MANDELL     CREIGHTON,     D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

NEW  AND    CHEAPER  EDITION. 

***  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  letterpress  of  the 

volume  on  "Queen  Elizabeth'*  in  the  ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL    SERIES,     recently    issued    with 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Messrs,  Qoupil  &  Co. 


MEMORIES    of   HALF    a    GEN- 

TURY.     By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  IIILEY.  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Wig- 

liill,  Tadcaster.     With  Portrait,  8vo.  15s. 

"  A  country  vicar  with  such  a  fund  of  humorous  anecdotes  as 

Dr.  Hiley  tells  in  his  '  Memories  of  Halt  a  Century '  must  be 

more  of  a  godsend  to  a  country  parish  than  the  usual  run  of 

discreet  and  godly  Ministers  of  the  Word."— AY.  James'a  Gazette, 

HOURS    of    EXERCISE    in    the 

ALPS.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL.  Lh.D.,  F.R.S.  With  7 
Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  68.  61.  net. 

[  On  Tuesday  next. 
'•*  This  book  was  tirst  published  in  May,  1871,  went  through 
a  second  edition  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  a  third  in  l87:s. 
Since  then  the  book  has  be«i  out  of  print  in  England.  The 
present  reprint  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Tyudall,  who  has  added  an 
Index.  The  slight  verbal  alterations  made  in  the  text  were  for 
the  most  part  indicated  by  the  author  himself. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  PRO- 

ORESS  <if  SCIENTIFIC  CHEMISTRY  in  OUR  OWN 
TIMES.  Bv  WILLIAM  A.  TILDEN,  D.Sc,  Lond.,  USc. 
Dub.,  F.R.S..  Fellow  of  the  University  of  London,  I'rofessor 
of  Chemistry  m  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  iiondon. 
"  "■■     '"       "  [On  Tueadau  next. 


Crown  8Vo,  ^.  net. 


THE    OXFORD     LIBRARY     OF    PRACTICAL 

THEOLOQY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  NEWBOLT,  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Ohancellor  of  St.  Paul's;  and  the  Rev.  F.  E.  BRIGHT- 
MAN.  M.A,,  Librarian  of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY.-Crown  8vo,  6». 

HOLY  BAPTISM.    By  the  Rev. 

DAHWELL  STONE,  M.A.,  Dorchester  Missionary  College. 


The  CHRISTIANITY  of  ST.  PAUL. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  ALE.VAKDElt.  M.A.,  Reader  of  the 
Temi)le  Church,  and  Examiuins  Chaplain  to  the  Bi^op  of 
Hereford.    Crown  8vo,  48.  6d.  '' 

By  G,  WASHINGTON  MOON,  Hon.  F.R.S.L. 

ELIJAH  the  PROPHET,  and  other 

Sacred  Poems.  Fifth  Edition,  with  additlooal  Poems. 
16mo,  Hi.  6d. 

POEMS  of  LOVE  and  HOME,  &c. 

16mo,  'Js.  6J. 

CASTLE  CZVARGAS :  a  Romance. 

Being  a  Plain  Story  of  tliu  Romantic  Adventures  of  Two 
Brothers,  Told  by  the  Younger  of  them.  Edited  by 
ARCHIBALD  BIRT.    Crown  8vo,  6b. 


"The  moet  perfect  representation  of 
the  Academy  ever   placed  wfithin   reach 

of  the   public."— WkST.MINKTKR    (ivZHlTE. 

Parts  I.  to  XV.  now  ready,  price  Is.  each,  of 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company's 

FINE    ART    PUBLICATION. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES, 

1899. 

PART  r.  READY  SHORTLY. 

THE  COMPLETE  VOLUME,  price  7s.  6d.,  will  be 
published  in  a  few  days. 

The  work  contains  reproductions  of  important 
Academy  Pictures  that  will  appenr  in  NO  OTHKE 
PUBLIOATION,  the  pictures  are  SUFFICIENTLY 
LARGE  to  give  an  e.xcellent  idea  of  the  originals, 
and  are  beautifully  printed  on  FINE  ART  paper. 

NOTICE.— An  exquisite  Rembrandt  Photogravure 
of  the  beautiful  Picture  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  appearing  in  this  Year's  Exhibition 
is  being  prepared  for  issue  in  "  R07AL  ACADEMY 
PICTURES,  1899."  It  will  be  given  in  Part  V., 
and  also  form  the  Frontispiece  to  the  complete 
Work. 

NOW  READY. 

Complete  in  2  vols.,  price  9s.  each. 

THE    QUEEN'S    EMPIRE. 

A  Pictorial  Record  in  which  the  IWodes 
O'F  Oovcrnnnent,  National  institutions! 
Forms  of  Worship,  IMcthods  of  Travel, 
Sports,  Recreations,  Occupations,  and 
Home  Life  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Empire  arc  faithfully,  vividly 
portrayed. 

With  about  700  IMAaNIFICENT   ILLUS- 
TRATIONS beautifully  reproduced  from 
authentic  Photog:raph8,  and  printed  on 
Plate  Paper,  with  Descriptive  Text. 
"  It  is  a  most  striking^  collection— an  education  in 
Imperialism,  presenting  in  its  very  contrasts  a  fasci- 
nation that  carries  one  through  the  ever-changing 
panorama  with  undiminished  interest  from  start  to 
finish."— Pai<  Mall  Gazette. 


THE 


Now  ready,  price  78,  6d. 

LIFE  OF 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

Edited  by  Sir  WEMYSS  REID. 

I'HE    CONTBIBUTOKS    IXCl.LDE 

F.  W.  HIRST,  Canon  MacCOLL,  Rev.  W. 
TUCKWELL,  Q.  W.  E.  RUSSELL,  HENRY  W. 
LUCY,  ARTHUR  J.  BUTLER,  ALFRED  F. 
ROBBINS.  and  other  writers. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 

BY      LEADINQ      ARTISTS. 

The  Daily  News  says:  "This  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 

is  of  permanent  value Its  illustrations  are  copious, 

good,  and  particularly  interesting.'* 


JOHN   LANE'S   LIST. 

NEW    NOVELS. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Bookseller)^. 

DEFENDER   of   the   FAITH:   an 

Historical  Romance.  By  FRANK  MATHEW, 
Author  of  "The  Spanish  Wine."  With  3  Portraits 
after  Holl>eiTi.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MR.  FASSINGHAM.     By  Thomas 

COBB,  Author  of  "  Carpet  Courtship."     Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Punch  says :  "Permit  the  Baron  to  recommend 
*  Mr,  Passingham.'  It  is  an  absorbingly  interesting 
story,  odmirably  told,  mainly  in  a  crisp,  dramatic 
dialogue,  without  a  note  t>f  false  sentiment.  The 
characters  speak  for  themselves ;  and  an  uncovi' 
monly  good  account  they  give  of  themselves  too,'* 

The  D.iiLY  Mail  says:  "A  delectable  comedy.  It 
is  not  every  week  that  one  comes  upon  a  story  so 
brightly  written,  and  so  full  of  natural  and  clever 
dialogue  as  'Mr.  Passingham,'  " 

THE    MANDATE.     By  T.   Baron 

RUSSELL,  Author  of  "  A  Guardian  of  the  Poor." 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 
The  Bookman  says  :  "  *  The  Mandate  *  is  original 
and  striking.     There  is  unmistakable  talent  in  the 
book,    Mr.  Russell  should  go  far," 

The  LiTEKARY  World  says:  "'The  Mandate' 
thoroughly  deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  good 
novels  that  have  been  published  during  the  last 
twelve  months.** 

TWO  in  CAPTIVITY.    By  Vincent 

BROWN,     Author   of    "The    Romance    of   a 
EituaLiflt,"  «itc.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
The    Scotsman    says:    "An   ably   imagined   and 
delicately  wrought  out  story,*' 

The  Nkw  Age  says:  "  This  powerful,  fascinating 
story,  which  must  enhance  considerably  Mr.  Brown's 
reputation.'* 

IDOLS.    By  W.  J.  Locke,  Author  of 

*'  Derelicts."    Crown  8vo,  68.       {^Second  Edit/on, 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says:  **  A  brilliantly 
written  and  eminently  readable  book,'* 

The  Baron  de  B.-W.  in  Pokch  says:  **  The  Baron 
strongly  recommends  *  Idols  *  to  all  novel-readers.  It 
is  well  written;  the  story  will  absorb  the  reader. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  novel  that,  once  taken  up, 
cannot  willingly  be  put  down  until  finished." 

The  Spectator  says:  *'  A  decidedly  powerful  story 
with  a  most  ingeniovs  plot," 

The  Daily  Mail  says :  "  One  of  the  very  few  dis-^ 
tinguished  novels  of  this  present  book  season.** 

BOTH  GREAT  and  SMALL.     By 

A.    E.    J.     LSGGB.    Author    of     "Mutineers." 
Crown  8vo,  68.  [Ready  June  Hh. 


SIXPENNY  EDITIONS  OF 

CELEBRATED  NOVELS. 


LONGMANS,    GREEN     &    CO., 
London,  New  York  and  Bombay, 


READY  EARLY  IS  JUNE. 

LIST,    TE    LANDSMEN! 

By    W.    CLARK    RUSSELL. 
ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  MASTER  of  BALLANTRAE. 

By  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

CATRIONA.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
KIDNAPPED.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
TREASURE    ISLAND.     By  R.  L. 

STEVENSON.    lUustrated. 

KING   SOLOMON'S   MINES.     By 

H.  EIDER  HAGGARD.    Illustrated. 

DEAD  MAN'S  ROCK.     By  Q. 

CASSELL&  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


MY  ROSES,  and  HOW  I  GREW 

THEM.    By  HELEN  MILMAN  (Mrs.  Caldwkll 
Cropton),  Author  of  "In  the  Garden  of  Peace." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Daily  Chbonicle  says  :  ** It  is  €.vciting  read- 
ing ;   it  goads  one  on.      Ho  eirnest  amateur  can 
a^fford  to  be  without  it,  and  Miss  Mitman  has,  by 
giving  pttre^  practical   e-vperience^    all    undiluted^ 
done  a  real  service  in  the  rose  garden," 

SHAKESPEARE'S   SONNETS. 

With  U  Illu'^trations  by  HENRY  OSPOVAT. 
Square  16mo,  38.  6d.  net. 
The  Outlook  says:  "Mr.  Henry  Ospovafs  illus- 
trations call  for  a  deal  of  admiration.  There  is, 
beyond  the  decorative  power  and  frequent  richness 
of  the  handling,  a  genuine  feeling  for  humour  and 
character." 

MORE.      By    Max    Beerbohm, 

Author  of  "  The  Works  of  Max  Beerbohm." 
Square  16mo,  43.  6d.  net. 
"In  his  hands  the  knack  of  graceful  impertinence 
is  raised  by  dint  of  sheer  mastery  to  the  dignity  of 
a  serious  art  ;  there  are  moments,  indeed,  lohen  he 
brings  it  within  measurable  distance  of  the  sublime. 
There  has  been  no  literary  phenomenon  quite  like 
him— none  has  flourished  simile  aut  secundum  since 
the  *  curly  youth '  of  the  author  of  '  Viviart  Qrey,'  *' 

Litebatukr. 
PART  V,  NOW  READY. 

THE     NATURAL     HISTORY     of 

SELBORNE.      By    GILBERT    WHITE.     Edited 
by  GRANT  ALLEN.    With  upwards  ol:  2)mi  IHurt- 
trations  by  Edmund  H.  New.     To  be  issued  in 
12    Monthly    Parts,     uniform     with    "  Walton's 
Compleat  Angler.*'    Demy  -Itu,  Is.  6d.  net. 
CouNTBY  Life  says:  "The  most   delightjul  form, 
that  can  be  imagined.     The  attraction  lies  chiefly  in 
finding  the  masterpiece  so  admirably  illustrated  by 
Mr,  Edmund  H.   New.      In  black  and  white  liti6' 
work  of  this  class  Jte  has  no  equal." 
•a*  Prospectus  showing  type,  paper,  and  specimen 
il  lust  rat  ions  f  post  free  on  application, 

JOHN  LANE,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street 
London,  W. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Next  week  we  shall  publish  with  the  Aoadextv  a  special 
Supplement  devoted  to  books  of  travel,  guide-books,  &c. 
In  it  wUl  appear  a  number  of  suggestions  by  well-known 
writers  on  the  ideal  summer  holiday  for  brain  workers. 

Mr.  Meredith  Townsend,  co-editor  and  co-proprietor 
with  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  of  the  Spectator  since  1861, 
is  now  retiring  into  private  life ;  and  no  journalist  has 
better  earned  his  rest.  Mr.  Townaend  has  been  con- 
tinually in  harness  since  1848,  when,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Friend  of  India, 
subsequently  becoming  sub-editor,  editor,  and  proprietor 
of  that  paper.  He  left  it  to  return  to  England,  in 
1861,  and  join  Mr.  Hutton  on  the  Spectator.  From  that 
time  until  the  present  Mr.  Townsend  has  worked  steadfastly 
as  a  critic  of  men  and  affairs,  and  a  shaper  of  public 
opinion.  Mr.  Townsend  is  the  bebt  type  now  living 
of  the  old-fashioned  journalist:  hard  worker,  powerfid 
thinker,  tenaciously  faithful  to  his  paper,  a  firm  believer 
in  anonymity,  and  equally  firm  in  insisting  on  the  line 
which  divides  his  own  profession  from  literature.  Mr. 
Townsend  has  never  reprinted  his  articles :  they  were 
written  for  the  Spectator,  and  in  the  Spectator  they  must 
be  sought. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Spectator  will  now  be  complete. 
That  is  to  say,  the  paper  will  hencefortli  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  younger  men.  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  who 
was  bom  the  year  before  Mr.  Townsend  joined  the  staff, 
is,  however,  so  well  grounded  in  the  old  traditions  that 
subscribers  under  the  old  regime  need  feel  none  of  the 
apprehension  suggested  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  who  has 
of  late  kept  almost  too  jealous  an  eye  upon  the  Spectator' > 
development. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Townsend  and  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  we 
are  offered  in  the  British  Weekly  an  instance  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  Sir  Oracles.  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  Cornhill 
article  on  Mrs.  Oliphant,  is  very  dogmatic  in  his  praises 
of  that  lady  at  the  expense  of  other  authors.  Dr. 
Nicoll,  with  some  reason,  objects.  But  then,  not  content 
with  tempering  Mr.  Townsend's  excess,  he  proceeds  to  a 
perverse  and  unnecessary  dogmatism  of  his  own.  Dr. 
Nicoll  quotes  eiglit  lines  by  Mr.  Yeats  as  being  "  worth 
all  the  poetry  Mr.  Kipling  has  ever  written  or  ever  will 
write."     These  are  the  lines  : 

Had  I  the  heavens'  embroidered  cloths, 

Enwrought  with  goldvn  and  silver  light. 
The  blue  and  the  dim  and  the  dark  cloths 

Of  night  and  light  and  the  half  light, 
I  would  spread  the  cloths  under  your  feet ; 

But  I,  being  poor,  have  only  my  dreams ; 
I  have  spread  my  dreams  under  your  feet ; 
Tread  softly,  because  you  tread  on  my  dreams. 
We  arc  fully  as  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  this  passage  as 
Dr.  Nicoll  can  be  ;  but  there  is  nothing  impressive  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  critic  crj-ing  in  the  market-place  that  roast 
beef  can  never  be  whipped  cream. 


Good  prices  were  realiseil  at  Sotheby's  for  the  copies  of 
R  L.  Stevenson's  works  which  he  gave  to  his  mother  and 
which  have  just  come  to  the  hammer  by  order  of  her 
executors.  A  Father  Damien,  Sydney  edition,  with  MS. 
corrections  and  the  author's  autograph,  £40 ;  Xot  I,  and 
Other  Poem*,  £22 ;  Moral  EmbUmt,  with  the  two  adver- 
tisements, £30  lOs. ;  one  of  these  advertisements  (very 
humorous)  £6 ;  and  eleven  copies  of  The  I'entland  Rittng, 
£75  5s.  These  family  copies  of  Stevenson  fetched  alto* 
together  £610  14s.  6d. — a  figure  which  gives  those  most 
interested  in  maintaining  Stevenson  values  no  cause  to 
grumble. 


Mb.  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Selkirk,  who  has  received  a  grant 
of  £150  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund,  was  bom  in  18.")2, 
and  a  number  of  years  ago  was  a  frequent  contributor 
(over  the  signature  "J.  B.  Selkirk")  to  Blackwood  and 
the  Cornhill.  In  1862  his  Bible  Tiuth*  and  Shakespearean 
Parallels  was  published  ;  seven  years  later  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  volume  of  poems ;  his  Ethics  and  .^thetie*  of 
Modem  Poetry  appeare<l  in  1878;  and  Yarrow,  and  Othir 
Poems  in  1883.  In  a  review  of  the  last-named  volume  in 
the  AcADEifY,  it  was  stAted  that,  "  If  there  be  any  man 
who  could  read  '  Deatli  in  Yarrow '  unmoved,  we  neither 
covet  his  imperturbability  nor  feel  disposed  to  congratulate 
him  upon  that  godlike  gift."  Over  this  volume  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  admits  "that  I  have  shed  tears";  and  by 
the  National  Observer  "Death  in  Yarrow,"  "Retreat  in 
Yarrow,"  and  the  "  Song  of  Yarrow,"  were  characterised 
as  "  spotless,  all  of  them."  Mr.  Brown  has  for  some 
years  been  a  sufferer  from  chronic  rheumatism,  and  his 
friends  and  admirers  are  endeavouring  to  raise  another 
£150,  in  order  to  make  the  testimonial  worthy  of  the 
recipient. 


Mr.  Tcherkoff,  Tolstoy's  agent  in  this  country,  has 
reason  on  his  side  in  the  protest  he  makes  against  the 
treatment  of  Tolstoy's  new  novel  in  America.  We  do  not 
know  what  arrangements  were  made  between  the  Cotmo- 
politan  and  the  author,  but  if  no  right  to  excise  was 
stipulated  for,  the  author  is  entitled  to  feel  aggrieved  at 
the  excisions  which  have  been  made.  But  according  to 
Mr.  Tcherkoff  the  liberties  taken  by  the  Cosmopolitan  do 
not  end  at  the  excision  of  passages,  but  go  on  to  alterations 
and  modifications  of  a  nature  quite  unnecessary  from  even 
an  extreme  puritanical  standpoint.  Tolstoy  does  not  mince 
his  words  nor  choose  his  incidents  with  too  much  regard 
for  family  reading ;  but  the  editor  must  have  known  this 
before  he  accepted  the  serial.  In  this  country  the  novel 
has  been  printed  as  it  was  written. 


TirE  series  of  sixpenny  copjrright  books  to  which  Messrs. 
Newnes  have  just  added  Th»  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel 
offers  extraordinarily  catholic  reading.  Every  taste  is 
con:)idered.  Side  by  side  we  find  Sherlock  Holme*  and 
What  Would  Jesu*  Lo  ? ;  Ships  that  Pa**  in  the  Night  and 
Departmental  Ditties ;  She  and  Robert  EUmere ;  A  Yankee 
Bog's  Success  and  The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Ilolg  Scripture. 
And  now  comes  Mr.  Meredith's  masterpiece. 
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From  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  the  American 
publishers,  comes  a  handsome  catalogue  of  jiublications, 
with  a  frontispiece  containing  a  group  of  portraits  of  the 
six  ereat  American  authors  with  whom  the  £nahad  "  long- 


EMERSON. 


HOLMES. 


continued  and  exclusive  relations."  The  catalogue  is 
made  more  interesting  by  an  account  of  the  beginning  and 
rise  of  the  firm,  from  its  foundation  by  Mr.  Henry  Oscar 
Houghton  to  the  present  day.     Mr.  Houghton,  who  was 


LOWELL. 


WHITTIEK. 


bom  in  1823  and  died  in  1895,  chose  for  his  motto  Tout 
lien  ou  rien,  and  the  principle  has  held  good  in  whatever 
the  firm  has  undertaken. 


The  authors  who  figure  in  this  catalogue  are  provided 


LONGFELLOW. 


HAWTHOBNE. 


each  with  a  concise  biographical  notice.    As  specimens  we 
quote  those  appertaining  to  the  three  James' : 

James,  Henry.     (2  June,  1811 — 18  December,  1882.) 

Bom  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1830.  His  father's 
death  left  him  in  independent  circumstances,  and  he  gave 
his  time  to  the  study  of  theology,  first  at  Princeton  and 
then  abroad.  On  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  in  1843,  he 
became  acquainted   with   the   doctrines   of   Swedenborg, 


and  he  adopted  them  in  the  main,  though  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  New  Church  as  an  ecclesiastical  body. 
He  lived  many  years  in  New  York  City,  and  for  some 
time  in  Newport,  but  after  1866  made  Cambridge  his 
home.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  England,  and  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  Carlisle  [?  Carlyle]  and  other  thinkers 
there,  as  well  as  of  the  Transcendentalists  in  America. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  theological  and  meta- 
physical subjects. 

James,  Henry.     (15  April,  1843 ) 

Born  in  New  York  City;  son  of  Henry  James,  supm. 
He  was  educated  chiefly  in  Europe  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  began  to  contribute  to  the  magazines 
in  1865,  and  he  has  made  literature  his  profession.  Since 
1869  he  has  lived  abroad,  chiefly  in  England,  and  his 
present  home  is  in  London.  He  has  made  two  or  three 
visits  to  the  United  States  during  this  time. 

James,  William.     (11  January,  1842 ) 

Born  in  New  York  City ;  son  of  Henry  James,  senior, 
aiqna.  He  took  the  medical  degree  at  Harvard  in  1869,  and 
his  official  connection  with  the  University  began  in  1872, 
when  he  became  instructor  in  physiology  there.  He  was 
then,  successively,  assistant  professor  of  physiology, 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy,  and  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, and  since  1889  he  has  held  the  chair  of  psychology. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  and  Litt.  D.  from  Padua 
in  1893,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  in  1896. 

The  catalogue  is,  in  its  way,  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
American  authors. 


The  success  of  the  Daily  News  edition  of  Dickens  is  a 
proof  of  the  place  which  the  novelist  still  holds  in  the 
people's  hearts.  Sir  John  Eobinson  has  been  teUing  an 
interviewer  about  the  number  of  letters  received  from 
subscribers  and  the  affectionate  tone  of  them.  "They 
refer  to  Dickens  more  as  a  loved  friend  than  as  a  man 
whom  few,  if  any,  of  them  can  have  known."  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  edition  has  drawn  not  a  single  letter 
of  objection,  "as  if  the  author  were  regarded  as  almost 
too  sacred  for  petty  and  malignant  criticism." 


In  connexion  with  the  Thomas  Hood  Centenary,  Mr. 
Algernon  Ashton,  the  Old  Mortality  of  literary  men,  sug- 
gests that  No.  17,  Elm  Tree-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  being 
the  house  wherein  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  was  written, 
and  the  house  wherein  the  poet  died,  a  tablet  should  be 
affixed  to  it.  The  project  is  for  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
consider. 


Apropos  an  article  last  week  on  an  old  book,  Sancho ; 
or,  the  Proverbialist,  a  correspondent  informs  us  that  the 
author  was  the  Eev.  John  William  Cunningham,  born 
1780,  died  1861.  He  wrote  also  several  works  on  foreign 
missions,  &c.  ;  but  the  most  popular  of  his  writings  was 
TJie  Velvet  Cushion,  first  published  in  1814.  This  work, 
our  correspondent  adds,  might  be  worth  reprinting  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  English  Church  since  the  Eeformation, 
from  an  Evangelical  point  of  view.  One  of  the  characters 
in  the  tale,  "Berkely,"  is  a  portrait  of  the  Eev.  John 
Venn,  vicar  of  Clapham,  under  whom  the  author  was 
curate. 


In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  Joseph  John  Gurney  in 
the  pages  of  Lavengro,  one  does  not  exactly  expect  to  meet 
with  George  Borrow  in  a  work  entitled  Quaker  Campaigns. 
Yet  in  a  book  of  that  name,  by  Mr.  William  Jones,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  well  known  all  over  the 
world,  the  sturdy  figure  of  "  Six-foot- three  "  is  seen.  Mr. 
Jones  is  g^eat  grandson  of  Jonathan  Hughes,  the  bard  of 
Llangollen,  whose  grandson  it  was,  Jonathan  Hughes  the 
third,  who  showed  Borrow  the  bard's  chair  at  Pengwern 
Farm,  and  whose  conversation  is  reported  in  Wild  Wales. 
In   later  years,    says   Mr.    Jones,   the   famous   chair  was 
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disposed  of  at  a  sale  of  farm  effects,  and  thus  lost  for  ever 
to  the  bard's  descendants.  Dr.  Knapp,  however,  we 
doubt  not,  could  find  it  again. 


down.  He  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about  I '  '* 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Austin's  opinion  will  not  subject  him 
to  a  challenge. 


It  has  been  generally  held  that,  beyond  five  unquestioned 
signatures  of  his  name,  we  have  no  specimens  of  Shake- 
speare's handwriting  on  which  to  pore  in  reverence.  But 
Mr.  A.  Hall,  of  Highbury,  has  just  laid  before  the  public, 
in  facsimile,  a  lengthy  specimen  of  handwriting  which  he 
submits  may  be  Shakespeare's.  It  is  from  the  play  "Sir 
Thomas  More,"  wliich  Mr.  Uyce  edited  in  1844  from  the 
original  MS.     The  author  of  "Sir  Thomas  More"  is  not 


A  coRRESFoimENT  of  the  Dial  says  some  hard  things 
about  poets.  The  poetry  of  the  future,  he  holds,  will  be 
written  by  women.  Not  that  men  will  cease  to  be  poeta, 
but  they  will  cease  to  let  anyone  know  it.  Because: 
"  Our  age  is  practical.  The  sensibility  that  men  used  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  pride  themselves  on  is  nowadays 
looked  on  as  a  weakness — in  men  at  least.  Prose  is  felt  to 
be  the  essentially  masculine  form  of  expression,  and  the 


»<W 


A  OONJECTUEAL  SPECIMEN    OF  SHAKESPKABE'S  HANDWRITIlfa. 


known;  but  the  history  of  the  play  is  less  obscure.  It 
is  known  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  Master  of  the 
Eevels,  who  disapproved  of  it  on  the  ground  that  its  motive 
was  suggested  by  a  civic  outbreak  of  the  London  appren- 
tices. The  examiner  wrote  :  "  Leave  out  the  insurrection 
wholly,  and  the  cause  thereof,"  &c.,  &c.  Thus  there  were 
largo  gaps  to  be  filled,  and  Mr.  Hall's  suggestion  is  that 
Shakespeare,  who  was  then  engaged  in  copying  and 
tinkering  plays,  filled  them  out  of  his  own  head,  and  in 
hi  B  own  handwriting.  Mr.  Hall  has  selected  two  passages 
which  had  both  been  written  out  on  separate  scraps  of 
paper  and  pasted  over  the  deleted  matter.  We  reproduce 
eight  lines  out  of  the  thirty-nine  reproduced  by  Mr.  Hall 
in  his  brochure.     They  read  as  follows  : 

Why,  this  is  cheerful  newes :  frends  goe  and  come  : 
Reverend  Erasmus,  whose  delitious  words 
Express  the  very  soule  and  life  of  witt, 
Newly  toko  sad  leave  of  me  [and]  with  teares 
Trubled  the  silver  channell  of  the  Themes, 
Which,  glad  of  such  a  burden,  prowd)ie  sweld 
And  one  her  bosom  bore  him  toward  the  sea : 
Hees  gon  to  Roterdam  ;  peace  goe  with  him  ! 

The  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Hall  are  for  experts  to 
answer ;  but  the  riddle  is  an  interesting  one,  and  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  lightly  "  given  up." 


Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  who,  through  the  changes  on  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  still,  we  are  glad  to  see,  contributes  the 
weekly  "  Note  Book  "  article,  comments  amusingly  on  the 
recent  French  duel.  "Personally,"  he  says,  "I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  Hamlet  was  not  fat  and  scant  of 
breath,  but  lean  and  long-winded.  How  otherwise  could 
he  have  spouted  those  soliloquies  ?  Moreover,  Ophelia 
calls  him  '  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,' 
which  is  not  consistent  with  corpulence.  Perhaps  Shake- 
speare wished  to  distinguish  between  the  standpoints  from 
which  a  man  is  seen  by  two  women — a  querulous  mother 
and  an  adoring  sweetheart.  Mothers,  you  know,  can  say 
disagreeable  things  of  their  sons.  The  mother  of  a  very 
eminent  peer,  listening  to  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  remarked  :    '  I   wish    my  poor  boy  would  sit 


more  prosaic  the  prose  the  more  masculine  it  is  felt  to  be. 
The  old  lurking  popular  notion  that  there  is  something  un- 
manly, or  unmasculine,  in  the  make-up  of  the  poet  has 
gained  ground."  .  .  .  People  accept  a  poet  "  grudgingly 
as  a  man,  an  all-round  manly  man,  only  on  condition 
that  his  poetry  is  essentially  good  strong  prose,  virile  prose 
cut  up  in  lengths,  like  Mr.  Kipling's.  Their  gorge  rises  at 
the  notion  of  a  big,  brawny,  bearded  he-creature  like 
Tennyson,  with  the  frame  of  a  coal-heaver  and  the  face  of 
a  buccaneer,  chirping  about  'Airy,  fairy  Lilian,'  croon- 
ing cradle-songs,  or  caterwauling  in  erotic  strain  over  love 
and  the  moon." 


The  critic  does  not  mince  his  words.  But  his  argument 
is  not  sound.  Men  will  continue  to  write  poetry  in  spite 
of  any  growth  of  silly  popular  prejudice;  only,  possibly, 
if  the  prejudice  becomes  too  strong  they  may  resort  to 
hiding  their  identity.  And  while  the  tendency  of  woman 
is  to  be  masculine,  she  is  not  likely,  if  the  prophet's 
reasoning  is  accurate,  to  do  anything  so  unmanly  as  write 
verse. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Kilbum  Public  Library, 
just  issued,  gives  a  list  of  the  occupations  of  the  new 
borrowers  enrolled  during  the  past  year.     These  include  : 

1  Authoress.  1  Horse  dealer. 

3  Clergymen.  1  Journalist. 

109  Clerks.  9  Merchante. 

3  Dentists.  1  Nitrate  expert. 

1  Director.  1  Teacher  of  telepathy. 

1  Farrier.  1  Turncock. 

2  French  polishers.  1  Valet. 


The  information  stops  too  soon, 
books  the  Nitrate  expert  read. 


We  want  to  know  what 


The  Neapolitan  animal  painter,  Sig^or  Filippo  Palizzi, 
some  time  ago,  although  within  sight  of  his  eightieth 
birthday,  promised  a  picture  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in 
his  native  town  of  Vasto.  The  work  is  now  completed. 
It  is  entitled  "  Ecce  Ag^us  Dei,"  and  it  depicts  John  the 
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Baptist  pointing  to  the  figure  of  Christ.  The  old  painter 
has  ■written  in  a  comer  these  words  :  "  To-day  I  complete 
the  age  of  eighty  years  and  am  cheerfully  working  at  the 
picture  '  Ecce  Agnus  Dei,'  which  I  promised  as  a  gift  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  ray  native  town  Vasto.  I 
execute  the  work  with  great  joy,  and  hope  to  bring  it  to  a 
happy  termination.  I  hope  that  my  fellow-citizens  will 
favourably  accept  it,  and  that  it  will  remind  them  of  the 
great  affection  of  their  old  fellow-townsman,  Filippo 
Palizzi." 


This  is  the  pleasant  epilogue  appended  by  Prof.  Piske 
to  his  new  book  Through  Nature  to  God : 

L'Envoi. 
Yesterday,  when  weary  with  writing,  and  my  mind 
quite  dusty  with  considering  these  atoms,  I  was  called  to 
supper,  and  a  salad  I  had  asked  for  was  set  before  me. 
"It  seems  then,"  said  I  aloud,  "that  if  pewter  dishes, 
leaves  of  lettuce,  grains  of  salt,  drops  of  vinegar  and  oil, 
and  slices  of  eggs,  had  been  floating  about  in  the  air  from 
all  eternity,  it  might  at  last  happen  by  chance  that  there 
would  come  a  salad."  "  Yes,"  says  my  wife,  "  but  not  so 
nice  and  well-dressed  as  this  of  mine  is  !  " — Kepler,  apud 
Tait  and  Stewart,  Paradoxical  Philosophy. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  "J.  H.  K.,"  who  has  been  comparing 
the  Sam.  Johnson  signature  in  the  Academy  for  May  20 
with  one  of  the  signatures  of  Dr.  Johnson  given  in  Bohn's 
edition  of  Boswell,  is  of  opinion  that  the  one  which  we 
reproduced  from  the  flyleaf  of  Hudihras  is  not  genuine.  At 
the  same  time,  the  years  intervening  between  1747,  the 
date  of  the  Hudihras  signature,  and  the  Bohn  signature 
might  account  for  much  discrepancy. 


Mr.  Edward  Ai,mack,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Eikon  BatiUke,  published  a  few  years  ago, 
has  issued  a  leaflet  giving  particulars  of  copies  of  various 
editions  which  have  been  brought  to  his  notice  since  the 
publication  of  his  work.  This  is  one  entry  in  the  leaflet : 
"Mr.  Hamon  le  Strange,  of  Hunstanton  Hall,  Norfolk, 
has  a  copy  in  old  black  morocco,  gilt  edges,  with  crown 
and  '  C.E.'  on  the  covers,  and  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars : 

It  has  been  in  the  library  here  since  it  was  purchased  on 
pubUoation.  It  bears  the  autograph  of  '  Alice  Le 
Strange,'  the  wife  of  Sir  Hamon  le  Strange,  who  died  in 
1656,  and  also  epitaphs  in  Sir  Hamon's  hand.  According 
to  the  Hunstanton  Household  Accounts  of  the  period,  iu 
the  hand  of  Alice  le  Strange,  no  less  than  six  copies  were 
bought  in  the  summer  of  1649  : — '  luly  1649  for  2  of  Our 
Blessed  King  Charles  his  Bookes,  one  at  2  &  6''.  &  one  at 
3  it  6''.  for  2  of  Our  Gratious  Kinge  Charles  his  Bookes, 
for  his  Apothegms  &  Henderson's  Papers  6'.  6''.  for  2  of 
our  Gratious  King  Charles  his  Bookes  4s.  911.'  " 


Simultaneously  a  sixpenny  edition  of  Adam  Bede  and 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  reach  us 
from  Messrs.  Blackwood.  The  artist  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Millar,  has  treated  the  stories  sympathetically  and 
intelligently. 


Bibliographical. 


We  are  promised  a  Life  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
translated  into  English  from  a  French  original.  If  this 
is  published  during  the  actress's  forthcoming  season  in 
London,  it  will  doubtless  have  a  certain  vogue  here.  It 
so  happens  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  is  one  of  the  few  leading 
players  of  to-day  of  whom  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
biographical  celebration  (in  book  form).  There  are  at 
least  three  full-blown  memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  in 
addition  to  an  elaborate  account  of  his  first  American  trip 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  was  lately  "  biographed  ";  Miss  Gene- 


vieve Ward  was  "biographed"  long  since — some  eighteen 
years  ago ;  Miss  Mabel  Collins  has  written  the  Life  of 
Mme.  Modjeska;  someone  has  done  the  same  for  Miss 
Ada  Rehan ;  and  Mr.  Edgar  Pemberton  has  told  the  story 
of  Mr.  John  Hare's  career,  Mr.  Hatton  has  recorded  the 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Toole ;  and  Sir  Squire  and  Lady 
Bancroft,  as  well  as  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Miss  Emily 
Soldene,  and  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier,  have  recorded  their 
own.  From  Mrs.  Kendal  we  have  had  a  book  made  up 
partly  of  autobiography  and  partly  of  general  discourse. 
Of  Mme.  Bernhardt  the  Life  has  not  tiU  now  been  written, 
and  for  many,  no  doubt,  it  will  have  interest,  whether  it  be 
a  bare  record  of  professional  doings,  or  whether  it  have  in 
it  the  spice  of  anecdote  and  gossip. 

The  appearance  of  a  sixpenny  edition  of  Lady  Audleyh 
Secret  naturally  leads  the  reading  man  to  "reminisce." 
One  recalls  the  sensation  that  the  story  made,  nearly  four 
decades  ago,  in  households  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  such 
disturbing  literary  fare  —  how  the  British  matron  and  the 
British  maid  found  themselves  suddenly  interested  in  the 
literature  of  murder  and  mystery.  Few  novels  of  our  time 
have  made  so  immediate  and  deep  a  mark  as  this  one  did. 
Nor  has  the  public  been  permitted  to  forget  this  distant 
triumph.  I  believe  I  am  accurate  in  saying  that  Miss 
Braddon  has  always  announced  herself  in  print  as 
"  author  of  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  although  that  work 
cannot  be  accepted  as,  in  a  literary  sense,  her  best.  In 
the  same  way,  Miss  Yonge  has  always  described  herself, 
on  her  title-pages,  as  "  author  of  I'he  Heir  of  Redely ffe  "  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  in  both  cases  the  ladies  have  been  guided 
by  a  trustworthy  instinct. 

The  Miss  Clerke  from  whom  we  are  to  have  by  and  by 
a  book  on  Fable  and  Sony  in  Italy  is,  I  take  it,  the  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Clerke  from  whom  we  have  already  received  two 
little  works  on  Jupiter  and  his  System  and  The  Planet 
Venus.  This  Miss  Clerke  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerke,  author  of  A  Popular  History  of 
Astronomy,  volumes  on  Tlie  System  of  the  Stars  and  The 
Herschells  and  Modern  Astronomy,  and  some  Familiar  Studies 
in  Homer.  It  is  a  pity  when  two  writers  have  names  and 
initials  so  similar  as  in  this  instance.  Of  initials,  I  fear, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  public  takes  but  little  account. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  informs  the  readers  of  Longman^ 
that  he  has  not  read  the  Browning  Love  Letters.  "  I  do 
not  think  that  another  person's  love  letters  are  entertaining, 
except  in  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  cases  now  and 
then."  But  nobody  asked  Mr.  Lang  to  find  the  Browning 
letters  "  entertaining."  Whether  they  should  have  been 
published  is  at  least  a  matter  for  argument ;  but  now  that 
they  are  in  type,  Mr.  Lang,  by  neglecting  to  read  them,  is 
neglecting  an  opportunity  of  understanding  more  com- 
pletely than  he  does  two  remarkable  individualities — 
deliberately  remaining  ignorant,  in  fact,  of  a  notable 
episode  in  the  history  of  Victorian  literature. 

I  see  we  are  to  have  a  new  biography  of  that  very 
worthy  person,  Robert  Raikes,  philanthropist.  The  an- 
nouncement, however,  does  but  carry  my  thoughts  towards 
a  very  different  Raikes — that  Thomas  Raikes  to  whom 
Count  D'Orsay  addressed  so  cruel  a  mot  (recorded  by 
Frederick  Locker),  and  whose  Diary,  published  originally 
in  1856-7,  is  a  storehouse  of  interesting  matter.  Will  no 
one  republish  that  Diary,  or,  at  least,  reprint  the  best  bits 
of  it  (as  R.  H.  Stoddard  did  for  the  American  public)  ? 
It  seems  to  be  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  rej)rint  of  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of 
Suetonius  has  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  Spectator  the  epigram  aimed  at  that  much-translating 
gentleman.  The  correspondent's  version  of  the  epigram 
is,  however,  not  that  which  is  generally  accepted.  Here 
is  the  couplet  as  it  appears  in  authoritative  collections  of 
such  things  : 

Philemon  with  translations  so  doth  All  us, 
He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus. 

The  Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 

Amazing  China. 
Intimate  China.     By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little.     (Hutchinson. 

218.) 

Th   Break-up  of  China.      By    Lord    Charles    Beresford. 
(Harper  &  Bros.     128.) 

Amazino  titles!  In  each  "China"  stands  for  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  million  human  beings.  These 
millions  have  been  hitherto  a  sort  of  reserve  of  humanity, 
shut  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  high  wall  and 
profound  traditions.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  their  vast 
country  millions  and  millions  of  men  and  women  have 
been  reared  to  know  no  other  country,  laws,  or  religion 
than  those  to  which  they  were  born.  And  now  this 
enormous  cistern  of  humanity  is  about  to  lend  its  universe 
of  quiet  waters  to  the  turbid  and  angry  channels  of  Western 
progress.  A  spectacle  more  singular  and  tremendous  has 
never  been  offered  by  history.  This  destiny  is  the  more 
singular  and  tremendous  because  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  millions  of  Chinamen,  wrapt  in  their  village 
concerns,  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Even  now  it  is  probable  that  China  could  "  get  along  " 
very  well  without  Europe,  which  it  exceeds  in  area  and 
population.  But  either  as  customers  or  subjects  the 
Chinese  are  to  be  dragged  into  the  arena.  Their  fate 
depends  on  many  things ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
real  asset,  the  vital  element  in  China,  is  the  industry 
and  honesty  of  its  common  people.  These  qualities  emerge 
from  aU  the  corruption,  superstition,  supineness,  and  ex- 
clusiveness  which  are  the  clouds  overhanging  the  country. 
By  their  industry,  if  by  anything,  the  Chinese  will  be 
saved  and  turned  to  the  service  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 
If  only  their  work  could  be  put  before  them  and  regu- 
lated, these  backward  children  would  astonish  the  world. 
Ages  ago  they  discovered  the  principle  of  co-operation. 
Mrs.  Little  tells  us  : 

In  a  Chinese  business,  be  it  large  or  be  it  small,  pretty 
well  every  man  in  the  busineas  has  his  share ;  so  that  you 
are  sometimes  astonished  when  a  merchant  introduces  to 
you  as  his  partners  a  set  of  young  men  who  in  England 
would  be  junior  clerks.  Even  the  coolie  wrappering  the 
tea-boxes  says  :  "We  are  doing  well  this  year,"  and 
works  with  a  will  through  the  night,  knowing  he,  too, 
will  have  his  portion  in  the  increased  business  this  in- 
creased work  signifies.  The  way,  indeed,  in  which  Chinese 
work  through  the  night  is  most  remarkable.  Men  will 
row  a  boat  day  and  night  for  four  or  five  days,  knowing 
that  the  sum  of  money  gained  will  thus  be  quicker  earned, 
and  only  pausing,  one  at  a  time,  to  take  a  whiff  at  a  pipe 
or  to  eat.  They  will  press  wool  all  through  the  night,  to 
oblige  their  employer,  without  a  murmur,  if  only  given 
free  meals  while  doing  the  additional  work.  The  truth  is, 
the  habit  of  industry  has  been  so  engendered  in  the  Chinese 
as  to  be  second  nature,  their  whole  system  tending  to 
encourage  it. 

It  is  said — and  the  figure  will  8erTe — that  a  man  may 
hypnotise  himself  by  looking  at  his  own  image  in  a 
mirror.  This  seems  to  have  been  China's  fate ;  and  the 
mirror  has  been  left  whole  so  long,  and  the  looking  into 
it  has  been  so  steadfast,  that  it  is  not  clear  how  or  by 
whom  China's  trance  is  to  be  dispersed.  Neither  is  it 
clear  how  the  benefits  of  its  awakening  are  to  be  shared  and 
regulated.  Vast  empires  have  broken  up  before  now  ;  but 
they  have  broken  up  when  their  strength  was  expended 
and  their  hearts  eaten  out.  They  have  broken  up  under 
the  pressure  of  inferior  peoples,  animated  by  the  un- 
scrupulous joy  and  energy  of  rude  health.  But  China, 
with  its  genius  for  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things,  has 
conserved  its  vigour,  has  refused  the  contest,  and  is  now 
like  to  be  the  prey  of  full-grown  and  superior  nations. 
Europe  is  stupified  by  the  problem  thus  presented. 
A  erih',  if  it  be  an  error  in  a  nation  to  hold  aloof  from 


the  human  family,  China,  which  has  done  this  thing 
ha8  been  overtaken  by  Nemesis.  "  Tai  shsn,  ki  tui  hu  ! ' 
("The  great  mountain  is  broken")  were  almost  the  last 
words  of  Confucius.  "  Liang  muh,  ki  hwai  hu  !  "  ^"  The 
strong  beam  is  thrown  down")  he  added.  And  his  last 
utterance  was:  "Chi  jiu,  ki  wei  hu !  "  ("The  wise  man 
withers  like  a  plant").  One  asks.  Is  the  great  mountain  the 
Chinese  Empire ;  the  strong  beam  the  Mani^hu  dynasty ; 
and  the  wise  man  Confucius  himself  'i 

These  may  seem  vague  and  unprofitable  nuestions ;  but 
one  is  thrown  back  upon  them.  Even  Lord  Cliarlos  Beres- 
ford's  book — an  exhaustive  and  businesslike  inquiry — 
leaves  one  oppressed  by  the  broad  enigma.  The  gallant 
admiral  tells  us  that  China  is  sound  at  the  core,  but  that 
its  administration  and  army  are  rotten,  and  that  except 
along  the  coast  there  is  no  security  for  British  trade  and 
not  much  for  life.  Now  it  is  only  through  the  army  and 
administration  that  the  Western  Powers  can  operate  at 
present  upon  the  dumb  miUions  of  China,  and  what 
these  authorities  are  like  may  be  gathered  from  Lord 
Charles  Beresford's  reports.     Take  two  statements  : 

As  the  generals,  like  all  authorities  in  China,  only  have 
a  nominal  salary,  they  make  large  profits  or  squeezes 
during  their  command.  In  order  to  report  an  instance,  I 
questioned  one  of  those  in  command  when  in  Peking.  He 
informed  me  that  be  commanded  10,00<)  men.  I  ascer- 
tained  that  all  he  actually  commanded  was  SOO.  His 
method  is  common  to  China.  He  receives  the  money  to 
pay  and  feed  and  clothe  10,000  men.  If  his  army  was  to 
be  inspected,  he  hires  coolies  at  200  cash  (djd.)  a  day  to 
appear  on  parade.  This  is  well  known  to  the  inspecting 
officer,  but  he  receives  a  douceur  to  report  that  he  has 
inspected  the  army  and  has  found  it  in  perfect  order. 

As  for  ecpiipment,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  found  twelve 
different  kinds  of  rifies  in  use,  besides  gingals  and  bows. 

A  gingal  is  a  weapon  between  9  ft.  and  10  ft.  long.  They 
are  different  lengths  in  different  armies ;  some  of  them  are 
breech-loading,  others  muzzle-loading.  Their  weights 
vary  from  401b.  to  60lb.  Three  men  are  required  to 
handle  them.  When  in  action,  the  gingal  is  laid  along 
the  shoulders  of  two  men,  whUe  the  third  man  fires  it.  I 
also  saw  bows  and  arrows.  ...  It  seems  incredible,  but 
souie  of  the  soldiers  are  still  practised  iu  shooting  with 
bows  and  arrows  at  a  target.  When  at  Peking  I  saw  them 
X)ractising  in  an  open  space  near  the  observatory.  Hitting 
the  target  is  a  detail  of  minor  importance ;  the  real  merit 
consists  in  the  position  or  attitude  of  the  bowman  when 
discharging  his  shaft. 

Bad  and  mulish  as  is  the  administration,  it  is  not  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  awakening  of  China.  The  solidarity  of  a 
people  who  make  the  family,  not  the  individual,  the  unit 
of  society,  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  family  and  the 
trade  guild  are  all-important,  and  everyone  is  guaranteed 
by  someone  else.  As  Mrs.  Little  says  :  "  It  is  the  eldest 
man  who  directs  the  family  councils.  Thus,  when  a  man 
dies,  the  deciding  voice  is  for  his  eldest  brother,  not  for 
his  eldest  son ;  than  which,  probably,  no  custom  could 
tend  more  to  conservatism,  for  there  never  comes  a  time 
when  the  voice  of  youth  makes  itself  heard  with  authority." 
And  thus  China  becomes  a  huge  problem,  which  one 
hardly  dare  survey  as  a  whole,  but  which  will  vex  and 
pu/./le  us  in  instalments  for  many  and  many  a  day. 
Alas !  for  the  China  of  our  dreams,  the  Cliina  that  pleased  us 
long  ago,  when  the  tea-cups  were  set  in  the  nursery,  and 
the  firelight  played  on  the  figures  and  tlowers  which  were 
the  emblems  of  that  mysterious  and  delightful  land.  Have 
our  statesmen  considered  how  the  occidentalising  of  China 
touches  English  children  ?  What  goi^eous  myths  will 
be  dulled  and  exploded  I  What  prosaic  blight  among 
the  pagodas,  what  a  withering  of  the  jasmine  flowers, 
what  fading  out  of  lotus  lakes  and  skies  immaculate; 
even  the  tea- fields  wUl  be  no  more  elysian.  China  will 
become  real.  Alas,  too,  for  that  dim  city  life — how  one 
used  to  see  it  I — with  processioiDs  pouring  over  strangely 
built  bridges,  with  silken  robes,  silken  flags ;  with  high- 
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borne  lanterns,  and  devilish  masks,  and  images  under 
red  pavilions,  and  weird  music  controlled  by  dreadful 
gongs.  For  fear  was  mingled  with  those  dreams,  such 
fear  as  De  Quincey  magnifies  to  awful  proportions  in  his 
Opium  Eater,  declaring  that  he  would  go  mad  among  the 
men  and  scenery  of  China,  among  its  birds  and  snakes 
and  crocodiles,  and  other  "unutterable  monsters  and 
abortions."  Land  of  childish  aversions,  land,  no  less, 
of  little  bridges  and  temples,  and  cock-boats  shining 
in  the  soup-plate,  or  glowing  in  the  rare  and  splendid 
lantern  !  And  then,  like  a  comic  commentary  on  it  all,  the 
Chinaman  in  England,  alone  with  his  pig-tail,  and  sighing 
for  a  meal  of  birds'  nests — the  undefended  butt  of  boys 
from  school !  All  that  is  doomed.  Our  children  will  not 
think  so  of  China,  for  China  will  become  real. 

In  these  two  volumes  that  dream-China  is  to  seek.  Only 
once  or  twice  does  it  shimmer  in  Mrs.  Archibald  Little's 
pleasant,  but,  oh,  so  practical,  pages.  It  is  sweetly  captured 
in  this  rendering  of  a  drinking  song,  written  by  a  bard  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  still  a  favourite  in  China  : 

On  Drinking  Alone  by  Moonlight. 

Here  are  flowers,  and  here  is  wine  ; 
But  where's  a  friend  with  me  to  join 
Hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart 
In  one  full  cup  before  we  part  ? 

Rather  than  to  drink  alone, 
I'll  make  bold  to  ask  the  moon 
To  condescend  to  lend  her  face 
To  grace  the  hour  and  the  place. 

Lo  !  she  answers,  and  she  brings 
My  shadow  on  her  silver  wings ; 
That  makes  three,  and  we  shall  be, 
I  ween,  a  merry  company. 

The  modest  moon  declines  the  cup, 
But  shadow  promptly  takes  it  up ; 
And  when  I  dance,  my  shadow  fleet 
Keeps  measure  with  my  flying  feet. 

Yet  though  the  moon  decUnes  to  tipple, 
She  dances  in  yon  shining  ripple  ; 
And  when  I  sing,  my  festive  song 
The  echoes  of  the  moon  prolong. 

Say,  when  shall  we  next  meet  together ; 
Surely  not  in  cloudy  weather ; 
For  you,  my  boon  companions  dear, 
Come  only  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

This  has  the  stillness,  the  grace,  the  antiquity  of  the 
willow  pattern.  Although  English  children  are  to  be  given 
geography  where  we  had  "  the  glory  and  the  dream,"  it  is 
pleasant  to  know,  on  Mrs.  Archibald  Little's  authority, 
that  "to  Chinese  children  life  in  a  Chinese  city  must  be 
very  pleasant."     And  for  these  surviving  reasons  : 

There  are  the  great  festivals  :  the  Chinese  New  Year, 
with  all  its  countless  crackers  ;  the  Dragon  Boat  Festival, 
when  each  district  of  the  city  mans  a  boat  shaped  Hke  a 
dragon,  and  all  paddle  like  mad,  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
with  a  strange  shout  that  must  be  very  dear  to  children. 
Then  there  are  the  visits  to  the  graves,  when  all  the 
family  goes  out  into  the  country  together ;  and  the  long 
processions  when  the  ofiicials  are  carried  through  the  city 
in  open  chairs  and  long  fur  gowns,  hundreds  of  umbrellas 
of  gay  colours  going  before  theia,  and  their  retainers  also 
riding  in  pairs  and  in  fur  coatS  cf  inferior  quality.  All 
the  beggar- children  of  the  city  have  a  high-day  then. 
With  fancy  dress  of  various  sorts  over  their  rags,  they 
walk  or  ride  or  are  carried  round  the  city,  sometimes  as 
living  pictures,  sometimes  representing  conquered  abori- 
gines, sometimes  even  EngHshmen  in  short  square  coats 
and  tight  trousers. 

In  the  spring-time  a  procession  goes  out  to  meet  the 
spring,  and  sacrifice  an  ox  in  the  river  bed  in  its  honour ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  day  in  February  on  which  this 
is  done  is  always  the  most  genial  spring-like  day,  though 
after  it  is  over  winter  sets  in  with  renewed  severity.  At 
other  times  it  is  the  image  of  the  fire  god  that  is  carried 
round,  to  show  him  the  buildings  he  is  honoured  to 
protect. 


Then,  again,  one  evening  there  will  be  about  four  miles 
of  little  lanterns  sent  floating  down  the  great  river  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  Or  there  will  be  the  baking  of  the 
glutinous  rice-cakes,  accompanied  by  many  curious  cere- 
monials.    And  in  it  all  the  child  takes  his  part. 

This  is  pleasant,  but  it  is  no  longer  remote.  The  English- 
man in  his  "  tight  trousers,"  the  camera  aimed  at  the 
fire-god,  make  all  the  difference.  The  picture  becomes 
definite  as  Western  daylight  slowly  suffuses  the  scene. 


Poems  and  Verses. 

Ballads   and  Poems.      By  Dora   Sigerson    (Mrs.    Clement 
Shorter).     (James  Bowden.     3s.  6d.) 

Second  Book   of  London    Visions.      By   Laurence   Binyon. 
"  Shilling  Garland."     (Mathews,     ls.net.) 

Poems.     By  Eva  Gore-Booth.     (Longmans  &  Co.     Ss.) 

Again  Ireland,  which  is  to-day  finding  its  voice  in  song 
with  a  plentifulness  to  make  amends  for  past  silence. 
One  can  understand  the  fascination  of  Ireland  for  her 
poets — a  fascination  which  laid  hold  even  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  Saxon  though  he  was,  when  he  wrote  The 
Voyage  of  Maeldune.  The  cry  of  modern  poetry  is  for 
subject-matter.  So  many  singers,  most  of  them  deftly 
trained  in  the  art  of  utterance,  and  most  of  them  with 
nothing  to  utter :  a  hard  case,  best  met  by  silence,  which 
the  modern  poets,  nevertheless,  will  in  nowise  observe. 
For  the  Irish  poet  there  is  no  such  difficulty.  In  Ireland 
herself,  in  the  treasury  of  her  traditions,  her  legends,  her 
superstitions,  in  the  remains  of  her  ancient  bards,  there  is 
a  full  treasury  of  poetic  material,  where  every  man  may 
dip  his  hand  if  he  have  wit  to  make  use  of  what  he  takes 
from  it.  It  is  a  treasury  seemingly  inexhaustible ;  how 
many  volumes  of  prose  and  verse  it  has  furnished  forth 
is  an  incalculable  matter ;  and  all  this  substance  is  of  a 
rare  picturesqueness,  a  rare  fancy,  which  prompts  to 
poetry  of  itself.  The  merest  peasant's  tale  has  a  poem  in 
it,  "would  men  observingly  distil  it  out";  and  there  is 
now  no  lack  of  distillers.  Each  has  his  own  "private 
still,"  unseizable  of  Excise  officers,  and  the  produce  pays 
tax  only  to  publishers,  so  that  to  the  manufacture  of 
potheen  Ireland  seems  like  to  add  the  manufacture  of 
poetry  as  an  indigenous  industry.  Moreover,  she  steadily 
improves  in  this  latter  manufacture,  and  will  hardly  suffer 
long  the  reproach  of  lagging  in  it  behind  England.  No 
longer  does  she  appeal  for  witness  of  her  hardship  to  the 
eternal  and  most  questionable  Moore,  to  come  then  with 
a  plumb  drop  straight  down  on  the  other  Thomas — Davis, 
maker  of  second-hand  Macaulay  ballads,  and  many  other 
rhymers  of  more  diffuse  patriotism  and  waste  sentiment 
than  inspiration.  She  has  discovered  her  neglected 
Mangan,  she  has  her  modern  Yeats,  and  a  throng  of  other 
hands  from  which  her  ancient  poetic  wealth  is  passing  into 
circulation  anew. 

Mrs.  Clement  Shorter  is  already  familiar  as  a  maker  of 
ballads  in  other  than  the  Davis  fashion.  Here  we  have 
a  further  volume,  partly  ballads,  partly  lyrics ;  but 
through  all  run  the  superstitions  and  legends  of  her 
country :  they  serve  her  well.  She  has  none  of  the 
dream-quality  of  Mr.  Yeats  ;  her  method  is  very  direct 
and  simple  ;  but  the  legends  which  form  her  subject- 
matter  make  their  own  poetry,  and  are  poetic  under  the 
simplest  treatment — poetic,  and  often  pathetic.  The  first 
poem  of  the  volume,  "  My  Lady's  Slipper,"  is  not  a  legend, 
but  purely  a  story,  though,  she  assures  us,  a  true  story ; 
but  it  has  a  strong  dramatic  appeal,  though  of  the  saddest. 
It  tells  the  story  of  an  O'Eoorke,  who  meets  his  lady-love, 
married  to  his  rival,  and  obeys  her  appeal  to  rescue  her 
from  her  husband's  ill-treatment.  He  bears  her  away  to 
-his  own  house,  sees  her  trip  up  the  stair,  and  sees  her 
never  more.      Next  day  O'Eoorke  visits  a  friend  whose 
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house  joins  his  own,  seeking  consolation  and  advice.  The 
friend,  too,  has  vanished — departed,  he  is  told,  on  a  journey. 
Years  later,  when  O'Roorke  is  a  grey  and  broken  man,  his 
dog  brings  him  a  red  slipper  :  it  is  the  lady's.  He  follows 
the  dog  upstairs,  and  is  led  by  it  to  a  secret  chamber,  which, 
unknown  to  him,  has  all  those  years  existed  between  the 
two  houses.  There  lie  two  skeletons — the  lost  lady  and 
the  lost  friend.  To  that  hidden  trysting-place  he  had 
unawares  conducted  her,  and  there  the  two  unsuspected 
lovers  had  drunk  poison  together. 

Wrapped  in  death's  silence,  safe  from  my  scorn  ; 

lie  was  my  friend : 
It  was  hu  love  whom  I  bore  home  that  mom, 

Hit  to  the  end  ! 

Was  it  the  woman  who  plotted  and  spied. 

Using  my  heart 
Just  for  a  stone  there  to  step  where  the  tide 

Kept  them  apart  ^ 

Was  he  a  coward,  lying  lowly  to  wait, 

Giving  mo  blame  ? 
Vain  do  I  strike  him,  avenging  my  fate. 

Cursed  be  Ids  name  ! 

She  was  my  love :  did  she  bid  him  believe 

I  for  his  sake 
Cast  awav  honour  to  stoop  and  deceive. 

Bore  him  the  stake  ? 

He  was  my  friend :  dure  I  doubt  him  and  know  ? 

What  if  it  be 
Nothing  he  knew  of  her  coming — the  blow 

That  fell  on  me  ? 

Knowing  his  honour,  it  might  be  she  came. 

Since  he  was  still. 
What  did  she  care  for  my  torture  or  shame  ? — 

I  served  her  will. 

Knowing  his  weakness  under  her  eyes, 

]5oldly  she  flew 
Into  his  arms,  hushed  his  blame  and  surprise, 

If  this  be  true. 

Speak  to  me  once,  for  God's  sake,  till  I  know 

What  was  the  worst  I 
My  friend,  my  beloved,  did  you  both  plan  the  blow 

Made  me  accurst  ? 

Speak  to  me  once,  O  dead  voices,  for  I 

Wait  to  forgive  ! 
Tell  me  your  secret :  the  echoes  reply — 

I  alone  live. 

Only  the  bark  of  my  dog  in  the  tower. 

Glad  in  his  play  ; 
Red  was  her  cloak,  and  her  face  like  a  flower ; 

Hide  it  away  I 

Even  from  this  brief  description  and  extract  it  will  be 
seen  how  dramatic  is  the  poem.  But  most,  as  we  say,  are 
based  on  legends  and  superstitions.  Take  this  lyric,  based 
on  the  peasants'  fancy  that  the  dead  return  on  All  Souls' 
Eve,  and  stay  if  you  set  a  chair  and  food  for  them.  The 
other  observances  alluded  to  in  the  poem  are  well  known — 
some  are  referred  to  also  in  Bums. 

The  One  Forgotten. 

A  spirit  speeding  down  on  All  Souls'  Eve 
From  the  wide  gates  of  that  mysterious  shore 
Where  sleep  the  dead,  sung  softly  and  yet  sweet. 
"  So  pray  a  wind  was  never  heard  before," 
The  old  man  said,  and  listened  by  the  fire  ; 
And,  "  'Tis  the  souls  that  pass  us  on  their  way," 
The  young  maids  whispered,  cliugiug  side  by  side. 
So  left  their  glowing  nuts  a  while  to  pray. 

Still  the  pale  spirit,  singinjif  through  the  night. 
Came  to  this  window,  looking  from  the  dark 
Into  the  room  ;  then  passing  to  the  door 
Where  crouched  the  whining  dog,  afraid  to  bark, 
Tapped  gently  without  answer,  pressed  the  latch. 
Pushed  softly  open,  and  then  tapped  once  more. 
The  maidens  cried,  when  seeking  for  the  ring : 
"  How  strange  a  wind  is  blowing  on  the  door  '.  " 


And  said  the  old  man,  crouching  to  the  firo  : 

"  Draw  close  your  cbairti,  for  colder  fall*  the  uight ; 

Piuh  fast  the  door,  and  pull  the  curtains  to. 

For  it  is  dreary  in  the  moon's  pale  light." 

And  then  his  daughter's  daughter  with  her  band 

Passed  over  salt  and  clay  to  touch  the  ring, 

Said  low :  "The  old  need  fire,  but  ah  I  the  young 

Have  that  within  their  heart  to  flame  and  atinfr." 

And  then  the  spirit,  movin)?  from  her  place, 
Touched  there  a  shoulder,  whi»i)ered  in  each  e:ir, 
Bent  by  the  old  man,  nodding  in  his  chair ; 
'  But  no  one  heeded  her,  or  seemed  to  hear. 
Then  crew  the  black  cock,  and  so  weeping  sore 
She  went  alone  into  the  night  again. 
And  said  the  greybeard,  reaching  for  his  glass  : 
"  How  sad  a.  wind  blows  on  the  window-pane !  " 

And  then  from  dreaming  the  long  dreams  of  age 
He  woke,  remembering,  and  let  fall  a  tear  : 
"  Alas  !  I  have  forgot— and  have  you  gone  ? — 
I  set  no  chair  to  welcome  you,  my  dear." 
And  said  the  maidens,  laughing  in  their  play : 
"  How  he  goes  groaning,  wrinkle-faced  and  hoar, 
He  is  so  old,  and  angry  with  bis  age — 
Hush  !  bear  the  banshee  sobbing  past  the  door." 

We  prefer  these  poems  to  the  genuine  lyrics,  where  Mrs. 
Shorter  seems  to  us  less  successful  than  in  her  ballads,  or 
such  a  semi-narrative  poem  as  that  just  quoted.  She  is 
on  her  own  ground  among  the  wild  and  teeming  fancies 
of  peasant  belief  or  traditions  from  the  Irish  past.  Apart 
from  them  she  is  merely  an  English  poetess,  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  store  of  others.  And  before  we  <iuit  a 
book  which  will  certainly  find  a  welcome  with  all  who  were 
charmed  by  her  previous  volumes,  we  will  make  one 
suggestion  :  it  is  that  Mrs.  Shorter  is  not  always  sure  in 
her  metre.  There  are  poems  where  the  versification  is 
needlessly  rough — though  this  is  not  visible  in  those  we 
have  quoted.  It  is  an  occasional  blemish  which  she  might 
look  to. 

Mr.  Binyon's  little  pamphlet  of  London  Vmont  -betrays 
more  of  the  intimate  stuff  of  poetry  than  any  save  a 
very  few  numbers  of  his  still  recent  Porphyrion.  It  is  as 
the  singer  of  wayfarings  in  London  streets  that  so  far  he 
has  attained  to  his  most  unhesitating  and  most  individual 
utterance.  Others,  indeed,  have  not  been  slow  to  see  certain 
qualities  of  material  beauty  which  this  grimy  city,  of  all 
cities,  possesses.  Mr.  Whistler,  for  instance,  taught  us 
long  ago  something  of  the  atmospheric  charm,  at  mom 
and  eve  and  night,  of  a  smoke-laden  and  moisture-laden 
heaven.  Others  have  sung  the  exceptions,  the  ru»  in  urhe, 
the  flaming  sunsets  along  the  river,  the  lilac-buds  in  the 
square.  This  note  of  visible  beauty  Mr.  Binyon  also 
catches.  How  sensitive  he  is  to  the  influences  that  strike 
the  sense  let  this  fragment  of  a  Thames  poem  show  : 

I  walked  beside  full-flooding  Thames  to-night 
Westward  ;  upon  my  face  the  sunset  fell : 
The  hour,  and  spacious  evening,  pleased  me  well. 
Buoyant  the  air  breathed  after  rain,  and  kind 
To  senses  flattered  with  soft  sound  and  light 
Of  many  waves  that  leapt  against  the  wind, 
Where,  broadly  heaving  barge  and  boat  at  rest, 
The  Kiver  came  at  flood  ;  from  golden  sides 
Issuing  through  arches,  black  upon  the  west. 
To  flame  before  the  sunset's  mysteries. 

Far-off  to-night  as  a  remembered  dream. 
That  different  Thames,  familiar  as  a  friend, 
That  youthful  Thames,  to  whom  his  willows  bend 
With  ])rivat«  whisper  ;  where  my  boat  would  come 
Heaped  with  fresh  flowers,  and  down  the  cool,  smooth  si  ream 
Follow  his  green  banks  through  the  twilight  home. 
Far  from  these  paven  shores,  these  haughty  towers, 
Where  wave  and  beam  glorying  together  nm. 
As  though  they  would  disown  those  cradling  bowers. 
And  gushed  immediate  from  the  molten  sun. 

But  he  will  be  the  poet  of  more  than  the  face  of  I^ondon : 
of  her  heart.     To  interpret  something  of  her  humanity,  to 
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touch  her  living  pulse,  that  is  the  task  he  has  set  him- 
self. In  the  derelict,  the  waif,  the  stray,  the  outcast,  he 
reads  the  half- effaced  legend  of  a  human  soul,  and  would 
touch  the  palimpsest  into  rendering  up  its  secret  with  the 
magical  lotion  of  art.  And  as  he  seeks  and  sees,  the  husk 
of  the  commonplace  and  the  sordid  falls  away,  and  outlines 
beautiful  in  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  very  life  dis- 
engage themselves.  You  see  a  gang  of  navvies  somewhat 
blasphemously  mending  the  road  o'  mornings.  Mr.  Binyon 
sees  a  sculptor's  vision  of  ordered  and  rhythmical  motion. 

Now,  with  the  morning  shining  roimd  them,  come 

Young  men,  and  strip  their  coats 

And  loose  the  shirts  about  their  throats, 

And  lightly  up  their  ponderous  hammers  lift, 

Each  in  his  turn  descending  swift 

With  triple  strokes  that  answer  and  begin 

Duly,  and  quiver  in  repeated  change, 

Marrying  the  eager  echoes  that  weave  in 

A  music  clear  and  strange. 

But  pausing  soon,  each  lays  his  hammer  down. 

And,  deeply  breathing,  bares 

His  chest,  stalwart  and  brown. 

To  the  sunny  airs. 

Laughing  one  to  another,  limber  hand 

On  limber  hip,  flushed,  in  a  group  they  stand. 

And  now  untired  renew  their  ringing  toil. 

The  sun  stands  high,  and  ever  a  fresh  throng 

Comes  murmuring ;  but  that  eddying  turmoil 

Leaves  many  a  loiterer,  prosperous  or  unfed, 

On  easy  or  unhappy  ways. 

At  idle  gaze, 

Charmed  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rhythm  enthralling. 

As  of  unwearied  Pates,  for  ever  young. 

That  on  the  anvil  of  necessity, 

From  measureless  desire  and  quivering  fear. 

With  musical  sure  lifting  and  down  falling 

Of  arm  and  hammer  driven  perpetually. 

Beat  out  in  obscure  span 

The  fiery  destiny  of  man. 

Or  again,  you  see  a  tattered  street-walker  at  dawn  idly 
bestirring  herself  before  the  policeman  comes  to  clear  the 
benches  of  unlicensed  sleepers ;  and  Mr.  Binyon  sees  an 
unforgettable  thing,  Virgilian  in  its  pathos,  and  as  large 
and  serene  in  the  shaping  as  a  Greek  bronze  : 

Then  one,  a  woman,  silently  arose. 

And  came  to  the  broad  fountain,  brimming  cool, 
And  over  the  stone  margin  leaning  close, 

Dipped  hands  and  bathed  her  forehead  in  the  pool.- 

Now  as  the  fresh  drops  ran  upon  her  brow 
And  her  hands  knotted  up  her  hair,  the  ways 

Of  old  lost  mornings  came  to  her,  and  how 
Into  her  mirror  she  would  smile  and  gaze. 

And  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Binyon  is  throughout 
an  alien  from  the  life  he  describes.  The  London  rhythms 
do  not  throb  in  his  veins.  He  lays  his  finger  on  their 
pulses,  notes  them  down  with  genuine  sympathy  ;  and  is  all 
the  while  aloof,  an  interested  observer  from  another  world, 
where  life  is  not  lived  feverishly,  and  things  can  be  viewed 
sub  specie  aeternitatis.  He  carries  his  poetry  with  him  ;  he 
does  not  find  it.  Like  all  true  questers  after  beauty,  he  pro- 
jects it  from  his  own  imaginings  upon  objects  which  do  but 
reflect  it  back,  and  is  thus  a  true  creator,  making  what  is 
not  as  though  it  were.  What  romance  is  there,  imtil  it  is 
put  there,  in  some  mean  dwelling  half  dismantled  by  the 
pick  of  the  housebreaker,  such  as  the  foot  of  "Whitehall 
has  presented  for  months  past  ?  And  yet,  if  the  poet  says 
so,  the  romance  is  there. 

So  in  some  street 

Stirred  with  the  rushing  feet 

Of  life  that  glitters  and  that  thunders  past. 

An  aged  house,  broken  and  doomed  at  last. 

Ere  yet  it  vanish  quite. 

Abandons  helpless  to  the  cruel  light 

Spoiled  sanctuaries,  filled  with  emptiness. 

Where  late  the  weary  harboured,  and  young  fears 

Were  cradled  into  peace, 


And  sacred  kisses  kissed,  and  private  tears 
Were  dried,  and  true  hearts  hid  their  close  deUght. 
But  now  the  fires  are  ashes,  all  is  bare, 
•   The  torn  gay  papers  flutters  old, 
And  a  phantasmal  stair 
Climbs  into  floorless  chambers,  and  hearths  cold. 

You  will  always  see  it  so  in  future.  It  is  this  gift,  of 
creating  permanent  and  enduring  illusion,  that  is  the 
heart  of  real  poetry.  Mr.  Binyon  indisputably  has  it,  and 
as  he  shows  signs  of  strenuously  and  patiently  cultivating 
his  powers,  we  prophesy  a  future  for  him.  His  is  not  an 
insistent  talent,  does  not  cry  aloud  in  the  streets.  Pro- 
bably he  will  never  be  popular,  and  we  fancy  that  that 
will  matter  as  little  to  him,  as  it  could  to  any  man. 
Which  is  the  right  spirit  to  take  poetry  in,  after  all. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  carefully  wrought  verse  in  Miss 
Gore-Booth's  book — verse  showing  tact,  a  little  humour, 
and  a  little  epigrammatic  force.  But  tact  and  humour 
forsake  the  author  at  intervals  rather  too  frequent. 
They  forsook  her  when  she  styled  her  work  "Poems." 
There  is  not  a  line  of  poetry  in  the  book,  nor  much  trace 
of  an  intention  to  write  poetry.     In  one  piece  she  says  : 

I  wrote  eight  verses  late  last  night. 
And  slept,  and  lo  I  a  wondrous  sight, 
There  came  eight  funerals  instead 
Marching  slowly  past  my  bed. 
As  they  went  each  nodding  plume 
Swayed  and  rhymed  across  the  gloom. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
The  whole  procession  passed  me  by, 
And  every  verse — became  a  hearse 

To  carry  murdered  poetry. 

This  nocturnal  experience  could  not  have  been  her  own. 
For  her  title  to  attention  exists  precisely  in  the  fact  that 
she  has  not  murdered  poetry.  She  has  been  content  to 
write  verse.  And  verse  may  be  fine — may  even  be 
enduring  literature — without  being  poetry.  Miss  Gore- 
Booth's  verse  is  not  fine,  but  sometimes  it  is  good,  and 
often  it  is  agreeable.  The  book  is  small ;  it  ought  to  have 
been  smaller.  It  contains  a  number  of  exercises  in  the 
obvious  which  should  never  have  been  disinterred  from, 
the  magazines.     For  example  : 

Aspirations. 

Eels  in  the  mud  of  the  garden  pond. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  a  life  beyond. 
Do  you  ever  see  that  the  sky  is  blue. 
And  wish  that  the  moon  was  nearer  you  ? 
Do  you  ever  sigh  when  the  skylark  sings, 
And  dream  of  wings  ? 

Such  questions  have  been  asked  too  often,  and  by  this^ 
time  everyone  should  be  aware  that  the  answer  to  them, 
is  "  No." 

Further,  Miss  Gore-Booth  has  a  trick  of  pulpiteering;, 
which  should  be  checked.  Four  lines  of  mediocre  verse, 
alone  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  white  page,  addressed  "  To  the 
people  on  earth,"  are  merely  comic,  reminding  one  of  the 
famous  exhortation  to  the  terrestrial  ball  to  roU  on.  Miss 
Gore-Booth  does  best  in  the  versified  fable  sort  of  thing, 
as  this  : 

An  Old  Story. 

A  maiden  loved  Diogenes, 

Well  she  thought  the  sage  to  please ; 

But  he  did  not  understand  her. 

Treated  her  Uke  Alexander ; 

To  all  her  blandishments  replied, 

"  Gracious  maiden,  stand  aside. 

When  your  pleasant  talk  is  done 

I  would  see  the  blessed  sun." 

After  such  cross  words  as  these, 

Still  she  loved  Diogenes. 

A  trifle,  perhaps,  but  neatly  done  and  worth  tfci'ngt.  It 
is  when  the  author  seeks  to  rhyme  her  meditations  iLpon 
life,  the  universe,  liberty,  and  immense  ideas  at  tjhat  kind, 
that  she  goes  wrong,  and  loses  her  qualities. 
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Literature  and  Fishing. 

Fly-Fishing.  By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  "  The  Haddon  Hall 
Library."  Eclited  by  the  MariiuesB  of  Qranby  and  Mr. 
George  A.  B.  Dewar.     ( J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. ) 

Sin  Edward  Grey  would  be  a  good  contributor  to  our 
"Things  Seen."  He  has  the  gift  of  seeing  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  of  conveying  what  he  has  seen  to  the 
reader.     liet  us  give  an  instance  : 

One  burn  I  used  to  fish  which  flowed  through  a  wood  of 
high  trees  down  a  steep  rocky  chaunel.  Here  it  was 
possible,  at  least  for  a  small  boy,  to  keep  out  of  sight  by 
walkiug  up  the  bed  of  the  burn  itself,  stooping  low,  jerk- 
ing the  worm  up  into  little  pools  and  cascades  above,  and 
lifting  the  trout  out  down-stream  on  to  the  bank.  This 
was  very  j)retty  work.  I  remember  once  getting  several 
trout  quickly  one  after  another  in  this  place,  and  then 
they  suddenly  stopped  taking.  One  little  favourite  pool 
after  another  produced  nothing,  and  a  fear  of  something 
unknown  came  over  me ;  the  gloom  and  stillness  of  the 
wood  made  me  uneasy;  everything  about  me  seemed  to 
know  something,  to  have  a  meaning,  which  was  hidden 
from  me  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  my  fishing  was  out  of  place.  At 
last  I  could  resist  the  feeling  of  apprehension  no  longer ; 
I  left  the  rod  with  the  line  in  a  pool  to  fish  for  itself,  and 
went  up  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  open  world  outside.  There  was  a  great  storm 
coming  up  full  of  awful  menace,  as  thunder-clouds  often 
are.  It  filled  me  with  terror.  I  hurried  back  for  my  rod, 
left  the  bum  and  the  wood,  and  fled  before  the  storm, 
going  slow  to  get  my  breath  now  and  then,  and  continually 
iirged  to  running  by  the  sound  of  the  thunder  behind  me. 

That  is  literature  of  a  high  order.  Although  entirely 
lacking  any  ornament  of  phrase,  it  is  absolutely  right. 
It  is  a  revived  recollection  of  a  boy,  and  boyhood 
has  no  gaud  with  its  words.  Beyond  that,  it  is  an 
accurate  interpretation  of  nature  in  one  of  her  moods. 
The  atmosphere  sickening  for  a  thunderstorm,  there  comes 
a  moment  when  sentient  creatures  are  overcome  or  startled  : 
human  beings,  lacking  oxygen,  are  sluggish,  or  have 
headache ;  cattle,  in  fright,  cluster  under  the  trees ;  the 
sheep  move  fitfully  about  in  unfamiliar  ways ;  and  the 
trout,  which  may  have  been  feeding  ravenously,  drop  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water.  It  was  this  panic  fright  which 
caused  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  run  to  the  open  world,  to  see 
what  was  ado.  He  would  not  have  fled  if  aU  that  he  were 
conscious  of  was  that  the  trout  had  ceased  to  feed.  He 
fled  becaiise  he  felt  that  some  mysterious  general  menace 
was  in  the  air.  It  is  all  very  truthfully  and  prettily 
put ;  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  explain  the  g^race 
of  the  passage,  we  will  only  say  that  if  the  boy  had 
waited  for  the  storm,  instead  of  running  away,  he  would 
have  found  the  trout  on  the  feed  again  very  soon  after 
the  first  streak  of  lightning  had  cleared  the  air.  We  our- 
selves, fishing  on  a  lake,  or  on  some  river  far  from  shelter, 
have  often  been  caught  in  a  thunderstorm  from  which 
retreat  was  impossible,  and  have  found,  to  our  great 
astonishment,  that,  although  the  trout  invariably  sulk 
when  the  storm  is  gathering,  they  rise  joyously  when 
the  storm  is  in  full  blast. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  we  are  inclined  to  be  remi- 
niscent over  Sir  Edward  Grey's  book.  That  is  the  best 
tribute  we  could  pay  to  it.  Every  page  in  it  revives  some 
memory  of  our  own,  and  that  is  what  the  author  conceived 
to  be  his  task.  "If  books,"  he  says,  "are  to  be  written 
about  a  pursuit  like  fishing,  it  should  not  be  to  preach,  or 
to  convert,  or  to  dogmatise.  Books  about  sport  and 
country  life  should  be  written  and  read,  partly  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  hints,  information,  and  instruction,  but  much 
more  in  the  hope  that  the  sense  of  refreshing  pleasure, 
which  has  been  felt  by  the  writer,  may  slide  into  a  85rm- 
patlietic  mind."  That  is  absolutely  true.  Sport  is  joy ; 
an  essaj'  in  the  literature  of  joy  must  naturally,  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  says,  convey  some  intelligent  message ;  but 
tlie  informatory  oharacter  pf  the,  essay  mviatb,?,  subordinate. 


to  its  sensuous  attractiveneM.  If  the  writer  ia  intent  on 
teaching  and  preaching,  he  will  fail.  Cotton  faile<I, 
although  he  knew  much  more  about  fishing  than  Isaac 
Walton  knew  ;  Isaac  is  immortal  l^ecause,  though 
equipped  with  but  a  meagre  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  fishing,  he  was  a  supreme  artist  in  another  sense. 
Cotton  could  not  write,  and  strove  to  teach.  Isaac  could 
not  teach ;  but  he  could  write,  and  it  ought  to  be  well 
known  that,  "  of  all  the  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 
Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well."  Walton 
seems  never  to  have  had  more  than  two  or  three  brace 
of  trout  in  his  creel.  A  skilled  angler,  with  the  e<|uip- 
ment  of  these  modem  days,  could  easily,  in  Walton's 
time,  have  had  twenty  brace  on  any  fresh  summer  morn- 
ing. That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Walton  was  a  master  of  Things  Seen,  and  the  joy  he 
had  in  seeing  things  he  had  the  art  to  communicate  by 
pen  and  ink.  He  was  a  great  artist.  He  was  the  first 
great  artist  of  his  kind.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school. 
Since  The  Compleat  Angler  came  into  our  hands  we  have 
read  hundreds  of  works  on  Angling.  Some  small  in- 
cidental essays — such  as  those  of  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Black- 
more,  and  Mr.  William  Black — have  been  beautiful ;  but 
hitherto  all  the  attempts  to  write  a  book  on  Fishing  have 
been  a  weariness.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  the  only  writer  on 
Angling  who  approaches  Walton. 


Elizabeth  Again. 

The  Solitary  Summer.     By  the  Author  of  "Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden."     (Macmillan.     68.) 

Alt,  who  enjoyed  Elimbeth  and  Jler  German  Garden  will 
read  this  volume,  which,  in  a  way,  may  be  taken  as  a 
continuation  of  that  pleasant  study  in  egoism.  Elizabeth 
is  still  mistress  of  the  same  garden  ;  she  is  ingenuously 
garrulous  as  ever  ;  nature  is  still  her  delight ;  her  chatter 
has  lost  none  of  its  freshness ;  and  she  has  still  the 
power  of  persuading  us,  for  the  moment,  that  the  ideal 
life  is  to  live  through  a  long  summer  in  a  garden  with 
a  few  books,  and  t£at  visitors  and  punctual  food  are 
a  nuisance. 

The  pattern  of  the  book  is  of  the  slightest.  Practically, 
it  is  a  monologue.  A  few  characters  make  a  few  cursory 
remarks,  but  they  are  sketched  in  so  lightly  that  the  even 
tenor  of  the  narrative  (it  ambles  from  May  to  October) 
is  not  disturbed.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  authoress's  preferences  in  flowers,  books,  and 
people,  and  yet  it  is  readable  from  cover  to  cover.  Eliza- 
beth is  blessed  with  a  sunny,  open-air  temperament,  an 
easy  style,  and  an  acceptable  sense  of  humour.  She  lives 
in  a  delightful  house,  surrounded  by  a  delightful  garden, 
somewhere  in  North  Germany ;  and,  in  the  opening 
chapter,  obtains  her  husband's  consent  to  her  proposal 
that  they  should  spend  a  solitary  summer.  They  shall  be 
free  from  visitors.  The  world  shall  be  kept  at  bay.  Her 
husband  is  sceptical ;  but  Elizabeth  carries  her  scheme 
triumphantly  through.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  her  matter 
and  manner  : 

The  sight  of  the  first  pale  flowers  starring  the  copses ; 
an  anemone  held  up  against  the  blue  sky  with  the  sun 
shining  through  it  towards  yon  ;  the  first  f»ll  of  snow  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  first  thaw  of  snow  in  the  spring ;  the 
blustering,  busy  winds  blowing  the  winter  away,  ami 
scurrying  the  dead,  untidy  leaves  into  the  comers ;  the  hot 
smell  of  pines — just  like  the  blackberries — when  the  sun 
is  on  them  ;  the  first  February  evening  that  is  fine  enough 
to  show  how  the  days  are  lengthening,  with  its  pale  yellow 
strip  of  sky  behind  the  black  trees  whose  branches  are 
pearled  with  rain-drops  ;  the  swift  pang  of  realisation  that 
the  winter  ia  gone  and  the  spring  is  coming  ;  the  smell  of 
the  young  larches  a  few  weeks  later ;  the  bimch  of  cow- 
slips that  you  Idss  and  kiss  again  becaiue  it  is  so  perfect, 
because  it  is.  so  divinely  sweet,  because,  of  all  the  kisses  ia 
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the  world  there  is  none  other  so  exquisite — who  that  has 
felt  the  joy  of  these  things  would  exchange  them,  even  if 
iu  return  he  were  to  gain  the  whole  world,  with  all  its 
chimney-pots  and  bricks  and  dust  and  dreariness  ? 

Feminine,  no  doubt!  Slight  and  unsubstantial,  if  you 
will ;  but  what  a  relief,  amid  the  solemn  and  porteatous 
volumes  that  crowd  the  reviewer's  table,  to  find  a  book 
that  aims  at  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  express  the 
joy  that  a  happy,  healthy  nature  finds  in  the  mere  routine 
of  a  country  life.  This  sunny  person,  who  loves  the  sunshine 
and  the  flowers  so  well,  has  also  a  serious  side  to  her 
nature.  If  her  moralising  be  slight,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  : 

No  one  can  possibly  love  the  summer,  the  dear  time  of 
dreams,  more  passionately  than  I  do  ;  yet  I  have  no  desire 
to  prolong  it  by  running  off  South  when  the  winter 
approaches,  and  so  cheat  the  year  of  half  its  lessons.  It  is 
delightful  and  instructive  to  potter  among  one's  plants, 
but  it  is  imperative  for  body  and  soul  that  the  pottering 
should  cease  for  a  few  months,  and  that  we  should  be  made 
to  realise  that  grim  other  side  of  life.  A  long  hard  winter 
lived  through  from  beginning  to  end,  without  shirking,  is 
one  of  the  most  salutary  experiences  in  the  world. 

The  Solitary/  Summer  is  a  book  to  read  in  a  garden. 
Summer  shimmers  through  its  pages,  and  it  has  power 
to  cheer. 


Dr.   Daudet. 

Alphonse  Daudet.     By  His  Son,  Leon  Daudet.     Translated 
by  Charles  De  Kay.     (Sampson  Low.     5s.) 

The  literary  career  is  not  an  absolute  career :  it  is  always 
a  kind  of  adaptation.  We  mean  that  the  literary  man  can 
only  be  understood  or  explained  by  relating  him  to  men  of 
a  different  stamp.  One  literary  man  leans  to  the  poet, 
another  to  the  farmer,  another  has  some  of  the  equipment 
of  a  lawyer,  a  fourth  is  a  soldier  at  heart.  In  Alphonse 
Daudet  one  discerns  the  doctor.  Again  and  again  this  is 
brought  home,  and  that  in  ways  more  subtle  and  conclusive 
than  by  the  statement  of  his  son  that  the  notes  he  made 
on  his  fellow-patients  at  the  Lamalou  baths  astonished  the 
physicians.  The  prompt  note-taking  is  the  significant  fact. 
In  Daudet  an  almost  animal  quickness  of  vision  and 
hearing  was  the  servant  of  a  most  human  and  penetrating 
mind.  "  When  a  man  stood  before  him  with  his  face  in  a 
strong  light  he  divined  him  and  summed  him  up  with  a 
precision  which  was  like  magic ;  but  he  was  chary  of  words, 
and  only  used  his  eyes,  so  soft,  veiled,  and  yet  so  pene- 
trating !  "     And  again  we  read  : 

Very  few  people  duped  or  abused  his  confidence,  for  he 
knew  how  to  uncover  Hes  with  extraordinary  sagacity ; 
but  even  that  did  not  irritate  him:  "The  poor  wretch," 
he  often  said  to  us,  with  his  delightful  smUe,  "the  poor 
wretch  thought  that  he  was  deceiving  me;  but  I  read 
falsehood  on  his  face  and  divined  it  from  the  trembling  of 
a  little  muscle  down  there  in  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
which  I  know  very  well ;  it  was  made  known  to  me  also 
by  the  '  winkiness  '  of  his  eyes ;  there  was  a  moment  when 
I  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  myself.  Pshaw  !  he's  an 
unhappy  creature  all  the  same." 

Thus,  like  a  doctor,  would  Daudet  survey  a  passing 
specimen  of  humanity — keenly,  kindly,  even  indulgently, 
without  a  shade  of  professionalism.  He  examined  in 
order  to  comfort  and  hearten.  One  sees  that  he  could 
minister  to  minds  diseased.  He  would  of  ten  say  :  "When 
my  task  is  finished  I  should  like  to  establish  myself  as  a 
Vendor  of  Happiness ;  my  profits  would  consist  in  my 
success."  But  he  did  not  wait  till  his  task  was  finished. 
He  assisted  men  and  women  with  his  cheeriness,  he 
brought  a  wind  of  health  and  laughter  with  him  even 
when  he  walked  on  the  boulevards,  where  he  fraternised 


with  everybody,  offered  people  drinks,  praised  the  children 
and  bought  them  toys,  plunging  into  life,  playing  with  the 
hum&nities  as  with  pebbles.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  of 
facts  and  explanations.  His  first  question  of  a  stranger 
or  a  beginner  was  :  "  Where  were  you  born  ?  "  He  would 
then  forage  in  his  memory  for  the  qualities  native  to  the 
region. 

Changes  of  temperament  along  a  given  river  or  a  given 
valley  excited  his  curiosity  to  the  highest  degree:  "The 
Norman  is  the  Gascon  of  the  North." — -"Lorraine  finesse 
is  a  clear  and  sometimes  dry  observation  of  men  and 
events." — "You  must  not  confound  Provence  with  the 
stony  South,  the  Herault  and  Languedoc.  Provence  has  a 
touch  of  Italy,  but  Herault  and  Languedoc  prepare  one 
for  Spain." — "The  logical  imagination  of  the  Touraine 
country  (Rabelais,  Descartes)  differs  profoundly  from  the 
intellectual  wine  of  Bourgogne  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
flash-in-the-pan." — "  Anger  of  a  woman,  anger  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  all  on  the  surface.  Ten  feet  of  calm  water 
under  one  foot  of  foam!" — "  Panurge,  the  type  of  the 
Parisian,  has  not  changed  since  Garijantiia.  I  have  him, 
exactly  like  himself,  in  at  least  ten  of  my  comrades  !  "^ 
"The  lie  in  the  North,  heavy,  tenacious  and  gloomy,  is 
very  different  from  our  he,  which  runs  about,  changes  a 
subject,  laughs,  gesticulates — and  ends  all  of  a  sudden  in 
sincerity." 

This  highly  developed  knowledge  of  local  temperament  is 
interesting  in  Daudet,  whose  best  work  is  so  Proven9al. 
His  belief  in  the  influence  of  early  environment  was  quite 
doctrinal ;  and  he  loved  to  see  a  man  revert  to  his  birth- 
place for  literary  material,  still  more  to  send  him  packing 
thither.     He  would  say  : 

"  When  some  young  man  comes  to  me  in  his  arrogant  or 
timid  way,  with  his  little  volume  in  his  hand,  I  say  to 

him  :   '  Prom  what  part  of  the  country  ^ '      '  From  , 

Sir.'  '  A  long  time  since  you  have  left  your  home  and 
the  old  people  ?  '  '  About  so  long.'  '  Are  you  thinking 
of  returning  ?  '  'I  don't  know.'  '  But  why  not  right 
away,  now  that  you  have  had  a  taste  of  Paris  'f  Are  they 
poor  ?  '  '  Oh,  no.  Sir,  they  are  comfortably  off.'  '  Then, 
hapless  one,  flee  !  I  see  you  there,  undecided,  young  and 
impressionable.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  actually  in 
.  you  that  energy  of  Balzac  which  boiled  up  and  fermented 
in  his  garret.  Listen  to  my  counsel  and  later  you  will 
thank  me.  Return  to  your  home.  Make  a  solitude  to 
yourself  in  some  corner  of  the  house  or  the  farm.  Stroll 
back  through  your  memories ;  recollections  of  childhood 
are  the  living  and  unpoisoned  source  for  all  those  who 
have  not  the  master's  power  of  evoking  thought.  Besides, 
you  will  see.  You  have  plenty  of  time.  Make  the  people 
who  are  about  you  talk,  the  hunters  and  village  girls,  the 
old  men  and  vagabonds,  and  let  all  that  gradually  settle 
iu  your  mind.  Then,  if  you  have  any  talent,  you  will 
write  a  personal  book  which  will  have  your  own  mark  on 
it  and  will,  in  the  first  place,  interest  your  comrades  and 
then  the  public,  if  you  are  able,  or  if  you  have  the  chance, 
to  find  some  odd  piece  of  intrigue,  well  carried  out,  to  put 
inside  this  frame.'  " 

Daudet  did  not  follow  his  own  prescription — another  proof 
of  the  doctor  in  him.  But  his  books  do  it  honour.  It  is 
not  by  his  little-Dickens  transcripts  of  Parisian  life,  his 
expert  surface-readings  of  boulevard  character  and  the 
vices  of  exiled  monarchs,  that  he  will  live  into  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  by  his  Numa  Roiimestan  and  his  Tartarin 
books,  wherein  you  find  the  man  and  the  poet  ousting  the 
doctor,  and  poetry  rounding  off  keen  observation,  and 
humour  and  pity  and  laughter  flooding  the  picture.  But 
Daudet  chose  to  live  in  Paris,  and  in  three-fourths  of  these 
pages  he  is  revealed  in  his  Parisian  moods.  In  these  he 
is  more  intelligible,  but  less  charming  to  English  readers 
than  in  his  outbursts  of  Provencal  feeling.  But  the 
whole  Daudet  is  here  ;  and  the  book  is  a  fine  study  in  that 
sensibility  which  is  at  once  the  treasure  and  the  burden  of 
a  creative  writer.  Mr.  De  Kay's  translation  is  accurate, 
but  we  should  not  call  it  a  highly  fiuished  or  notably 
graceful  rendering. 
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Fighting  on  the  Frontier. 

The  Second  Afyhan  War,  1878-79-80:  It»  CauuM,  tt»  Con- 
duet,  and  its  Conser/uettces.  By  Ool.  H.  B.  Hanna.  Vol. 
I.     (Constable  &  Co.     lOs.) 

This  volume  is  described  as  the  first  of  a  "  Ilistory "  of 
the  Second  Afghan  War,  but  Col.  Hanna  uses  the  word 
"  history "  somewhat  loosely,  as  it  implies  impartiality. 
This  is  merely  a  prolonged  pamphlet,  an  e.xpansion  of  the 
controversial  tracts  witli  wliich  the  author  has  already 
favoured  the  world  on  Indian  Frontier  matters.  As  it  is 
wholly  partisan,  and  in  no  sense  of  the  word  judicial,  it 
can  at  best  only  be  considered  as  part  of  the  material  of 
some  future  historian,  and  not  as  history  itself. 

Col.  Hanna's  diligence  is  not  to  be  denied.  He  has  gone 
through  papers,  documents,  and  despatches  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  has  done  so  with  a  preconceived  bias,  and 
with  a  determination  to  find  proofs  in  support  of  his 
theories.  For  Col.  Hanna  writes  from  that  most  extra- 
ordinary standpoint,  which  is  happily  far  less  common  now 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  that  whatever  England  does 
is  wrong,  that  Shore  Ali  was  an  immaculate  person,  and 
that  Russia's  word  is  to  be  depended  upon.  So  unhappy 
a  point  of  view  naturally  leads  to  strange  results.  In 
his  preface  the  Colonel  says  that  a  study  of  the  official 
publications  forced  upon  him  the  conviction  that  the  war 
of  1878  had  sprung  out  of  no  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  but  out  of  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  That  the 
Ameer,  however,  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  retiring  school  was  shown  when  Nur 
Mahomed  in  1877  declared  that  the  Ameer  had  lost  his 
confidence  in  the  British  Government  since  Lord  North- 
brook  meddled  in  the  matter  of  his  son,  Yakub  Khan,  and 
sent  presents,  without  his  consent,  to  the  Governor  of 
Wakhan.  In  reality,  Shere  Ali,  so  far  from  being  an 
injured  innocent,  was  a  wily  Oriental  chief  who  merely  held 
his  throne  by  force  of  arms — all  rulers  of  Afghanistan 
governing  not  by  right,  but  by  might.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  botli  impossible  and  undignified  for  the  Viceroy 
of  India  to  crouch  behind  the  wall  of  the  Hindu  Khoosh 
and  to  profess  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 
The  life  of  an  Ameer  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  fanatic,  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  turbulent  state  is,  and  must 
always  be,  a  source  of  anxiety  and  annoyance  to  us.  It  is 
absurd  to  argue  from  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  who 
ruled  India  before  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab.  Then  a 
warlike  race  sepai-ated  us  from  the  Afghans  ;  now  only  a 
range  of  mountains  lies  between  us,  and  turning  away 
one's  face  will  not  alter  the  fact. 

But  to  the  Rip  van  Winkles  of  India  anything  is  good 
enough  to  advance  against  what  has  been  nicknamed  the 
Forward  Policy.  As  is  usual  with  the  opponents  of 
England's  mission.  Col.  Hanna  overdoes  it ;  he  has  painted 
his  picture  too  monotonously  sombre,  and  discounts  the 
value  of  liis  work  by  his  attacks  on  great  Englishmen. 
He  sneers  at  Lord  Roberts,  calls  Lord  Lytton  an'"  inex- 
perienced visionary,"  girds  at  Sir  G.  P.  Colley  and  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden,  and  decries  the  gallant  Major  Cavagnari 
as  "  a  man  of  rash  and  restless  disposition  and  overbearing 
temper,  consumed  by  the  thirst  for  personal  distinction, 
and  as  incapable  of  recognising  and  weighing  the  diffi- 
culties, physical  and  moral,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  his  ends  as  the  Viceroy  over  whom  he  was 
thenceforward  to  exercise  so  pernicious  an  influence." 
The  ordinary  Englishman  will  consider  that  it  is  hardly  in 
the  best  of  taste  for  a  colonel  in  the  Indian  Service  to 
write  in  these  abusive  terms  of  a  Viceroy  and  of  great 
Indian  soldiers,  some  of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  the  Queen's 
service.  What  India  needs  is  a  strong  and  steadfast  policy 
placed  above  party  politics,  and  carping  works  such  as  this 
do  not  in  any  way  help  to  the  realisation  of  such  a 
desirable  end. 


Wordsworth's  Nephew. 

Th«  Epttcopatt  of  C'harUi  Wordtworth,  liiihop  of  St. 
Andrewt.  By  John  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
(Longmans.) 

At  Oxford  Charles  Wordsworth,  nephew  of  the  poet,  was 
an  older  contemporary  of  Gladstone,  Stanley,  Merivale, 
and  Manning.  For  eleven  years  he  was  second  master  at 
Harrow.  Then  came  the  call  from  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
and  he  must  take  his  place  in  the  struggling  hierarchy  of 
that  shadow  of  a  shade,  the  suffering  and  episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  emerges  with  his  book  on  Shakespeare 
and  the  Bible,  and  in  1866  his  Greek  Grammar  is  accepted 
for  general  uso  by  the  headmasters  of  England.  Again, 
he  is  found  upon  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  Now 
Testament,  very  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are  going, 
and  only  with  much  ado  to  be  held  in  leash  by  Scrivener. 
But  for  the  most  part  his  hand  must  be  to  the  parochial 
hammer  {inanm  ad  clavuin  was  his  motto,  oeuliu  ad  etelum), 
and  his  will  bent  to  the  mastery  of  difficult  colleagues.  In 
these  matters  he  showed  himself  ever  sanguine  and  reso- 
lute. Twice  he  used  his  casting-vote  to  secure  his  own 
preferment :  than  which  is  no  better  evidence  of  hi* 
moral  courage.  He  was  ubicjuitous  within  the  wide 
bounds  of  his  sparse  flock,  and  was  beyond  hope  successful 
in  his  set  purpose  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with 
the  pastors  of  the  national  Kirk.  Withal  he  found  time 
for  literary  work — much  of  it  ephemeral,  indeed  —  of 
which  the  bare  catalogue  stuffs  ten  pages  of  appendLx. 
He  could  keep  his  friends.  The  late  Cardinal  Manning 
was  not  an  expansive  person,  but  in  writing  to  his  "  very 
dear  old  friend  "  he  is  both  affectionate  and  playful.  As 
thus  : 

And  now  for  yoar  letter.  It  brings  back  many  happy 
memories  of  Harrow.  I  can  see  you  ia  your  broad- 
brimmed  white  hat  and  green  cut-away  coat,  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  all  beholders.  It  reminds  me  of  h'>w  much 
I  owe  you  in  my  books  ;  and  of  your  original  ingratitude, 
for  you  know  that  I  coached  you  in  logic.  I  have  also 
other  memories — as  to  how,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preventing  mo,  the  Grape  House 
at  Coombe  Bank  was  entered  by  the  roof  and  robbed. 

Of  Manning  another  glimpse  appears  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  Bishop  by  Dean  Merivale : 

I  liked  him  [at  Harrow],  notwithstanding  his  singular 
affectation.  I  just  now  recall  to  mind  how  once,  in  play- 
ing cricket,  he  flit  a  ball  with  a  very  pretty  curve  to  the 
off;  and  thereupon,  instead  of  making  his  run,  threw  his 
bat  over  his  shoulder  exclaiming:  "I  say,  Merivale,  what 
a  mysterious  thing  a  cricket  ball  is  !  "  Aud  so  he  has  gone 
on  [moralises  the  Dean],  and  8161  anistat. 

Nevertheless,  Bishop  Wordsworth  did  not  like  "  perverts  " ; 
their  books  were  the  "black  sheep"  of  his  shelves;  the 
incense  offered  to  Newman  "  proved  that  we  were  living 
in  an  age  of  indifference  to  truth." 

The  man  must  have  possessed  a  store  of  youthful  spirit 
that  still  endured  while,  eyes  heavenward,  he  awaited  the 
end.  He  was  a  great  skater ;  it  is  an  accomplishment  very 
proper  to  the  episcopal  order  —  and  costume.  To  Mr. 
W.  Earl  Hodgson,  with  reference  to  an  article  on  this  art, 
he  writes : 

I  venture  to  speak  with  some  authority,  as  I  wa?  one  of 
the  belt — if  not  the  best — of  the  skaters  at  Oxford  in  my 
day.  ...  At  Berlin,  in  the  winter  of  1S,'J3,  I  made  quite  a 
sensation  ;  no  one  could  come  near  me  in  cutting  figures. 
...  I  was  the  first  man  at  Oxford  to  have  a  pair  of  skates 
mad?  without  "the  ourious  up-curling  thing  in  front," 
.  .  .  and  with  the  blade  curved  at  the  heel ;  which  is  essen- 
tial to  skating  backward  with  ease  and  safety.  I  had  the 
advantage  ...  of  being  equally  strong  and  steady  on 
both  feet,  which  enabled  me  to  do  the  outside  edge  back- 
wards as  easily  as  I  did  it  forwards ;  aud  I  was  master  of 
the  "  cross-cuts "  in  both.  ...  I  rather  demur  to  a 
remark  that  follows :  the  curved  blade  has  certainly 
"  much  revealed  the  gymnastic  possibilities  of  skating" 
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but  I  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  "  go  further."  There  are 
such  figures  as  the  "Plying  Mercury" — one  of  the 
grandest  of  all — which  could  scarcely  be  performed  with- 
out a  considerable  portion  of  the  blade  being  in  contact 
with  the  ice.  So  in  this,  as  in  other  more  important 
matters  [here  we  come  back  to  theology]  .  .  .  the  wisest 
plan  is  to  keep  to  the  "  via  media." 

In  such  correspondence,  and  in  such  scholarly  recrea- 
tion as  the  composition  of  Latin  versions  of  hymns,  he 
awaited  the  end,  '^  ptier  centum  annorum."  It  is  seven 
years  since  he  died  ;  and  many  people  will  be  thankful 
for  this  history  of  his  diligent  and  blameless  life. 


Other  New  Books. 


Our  Gardens. 


By  Dean  Hole. 


Whatever  the  Dean  of  Eochester  has  to  say  about 
gardens  must  be  listened  to  with  respect,  for  is  he  not  the 
author  of  A  Book  about  Roses,  and  do  not  people  travel  from 
afar  for  a  sight  of  the  Dean's  garden  by  the  cathedral  in 
the  old  Kentish  town,  a  picture  of  which  in  colours  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  this  book  ?  Although,  as  a  practical 
adviser,  the  Dean  has  serious  rivals,  he  is  sdone  in 
personality :  his  cheery  bonhomie  is  the  same  as  ever,  his 
pleasant  garrulity  and  discursiveness,  his  tendency  to  puns 
and  other  quips,  his  expansive  English  geniality,  remi- 
niscent of  the  palmy  days  of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  Leech  drew  and  Thackeray  jested.  We  do  not  now 
write  like  this  to  intending  competitors  at  a  rose  show: 
' '  If  under  these  conditions,  and  with  these  anticipations, 
you  resolve  to  exhibit ;  if,  like  young  Norval  among  the 
Grampian  hills,  you  have  heard  of  battles,  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  have  determined  to  fight,  then  let  us  hope 
that 

Wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  luck 
Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

If  you  succeed,  be  thankful.     If  you  fail, 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition  ; 

and  remember  Luther's  message,  'Tell  Philip  Melanchthon 
to  leave  off  thinking  that  he's  going  to  rule  the  world,' 
and  enjoy  your  roses,  large  and  small,  in  all  their 
beautiful  diversity  at  home."  Dean  Hole  (who  tells  us 
that,  like  the  gardener  who  was  asked  his  age,  he  will 
soon  be  an  "  octogeranium  " )  can  achieve  this  style  better 
than  anyone.     (Dent.     Ts.  6d.  net.) 

A  Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic.        By  F,  G.  Jackson. 

We  have  here  the  record  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth 
Arctic  expedition,  which  sailed  from  the  Thames  in  the 
Windward  in  July,  1894.  Mr.  Jackson  describes  it  more 
closely  as  "an  unvarnished  tale  of  a  thousand  consecutive 
days  spent  in  the  Arctic,  printed  word  for  word  as  it  was 
written — ^while  the  facta  and  impressions  were  fresh  in  my 
memory — in  our  hut  or  tent,  when  on  sledging  and  boating 
journeys  in  Franz  Josef  Land."  This  method  has  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Englishman's  famous 
work  on  the  camel,  in  the  old  story.  Indeed,  for  camel 
substitute  bear,  and  the  analogy  is  only  improved.  This 
is  the  book  of  the  Arctic  Bear.  Bear-flesh  was  the  all- 
needful  food,  and  when  Mr.  Jackson  set  up  his  hut,  called 
"  Elmwood,"  in  Eranz  Josef  Land  he  placed  the  following 
notice  in  the  forecastle  : 

Notice. 

In  the  event  of  a  bear  being  seen,  information  should  be 
immediately  given  to  me,  either  by  righf,  or  day.  Should 
I  be  able  to  fire  a  shot  at  it,  2s.  6d.  (two  shillings  and 
sixpence)  reward  will  be  given  for  each  bear  on  arrival  in 
London  to  the  person  who  first  brought  the  information. 


The  same  reward  will  be  paid  for  walruses  on  the  ice  or 
for  foxes. 

A  written  order  will  be  given  by  me  for  the  payment  of 
the  rewards. 

Frederick  G.  Jackson. 

N.B. — A  rifle  wiU  be  kept  in  the  cabin  for  the  protection 
of  persons  against  bears  while  carrying  the  information 
to  ''  Elmwood." 

November  18,  1S04. 

The  results  of  this  offer  and  of  Mr.  Jackson's  vigilance 
are  set  forth  in  the  diary  with  a  minuteness  which  we 
think  is  often  overdone,  and  are  also  tabulated  in  an 
enormous  "  Game  List." 

Mr.  Jackson  was  tenaciously  industrious,  and  each 
member  of  his  party  was  kept  employed  on  special 
work.  The  chief  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  geographical  limits  of  Eranz  Josef  Land, 
which  was  discovered  to  consist  of  numerous  islands, 
divided  by  rapid  currents.  These  currents  kept  the  ice 
almost  always  in  motion,  and  were  a  source  of  much 
danger  and  difficulty. 

Mr  Jackson's  dramatic  and  wholly  unexpected  meeting 
with  Nansen,  on  June  17,  1896,  is  again  described,  and  his 

greeting  to  his  brother  explorer — "  By  Jove,  I'm  d d 

glad  to  see  you" — is  finally  authenticated. 

We  confess  we  are  rather  wearied  by  the  growth  of 
Arctic  literature.  In  this  field  one  is  tempted  to  reverse 
Tennyson  and  cry :  "  Wisdom  comes,  but  knowledge 
lingers."  One  becomes  a  little  impatient,  too,  of  that 
minuteness  of  detail  to  which  the  old  dangers  and  the  old 
exposures  no  longer  lend  interest.  Such  an  entry  as  this, 
in  Mr.  Jackson's  diary,  might  have  been  spared  the 
dignity  of  type:  "December  8th,  Saturday. — The  mate 
came  up  to  ask  if  I  can  let  them  have  a  little  paraffin,  as 
they  have  run  out  at  the  ship.  I  gave  him  ten  gallons 
togo  on  with."  There  are  many  entries  of  which  the 
same  might  be  said.  As  a  matter  of  tone,  too,  we  should 
have  preferred  that  Mr.  Jackson  did  not  speak  of  his 
companions  as  "the  chaps"  or  "poor  chaps."  Of  the 
minuteness  of  photography  we  cannot  have  too  much,  and 
these  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated.  Indeed,  outwardly 
they  could  not  be  more  satisfactory.  (Harper  &  Bros. 
328.) 

EaoM  Howard  to  Nelson.      By  John  Knox  Laughton. 

This  volume  companions  From  Cromtvell  to  Wellington  : 
Twelve  Soldiers.  The  twelve  sailors  chosen  are  Howard, 
Drake,  Blake,  Rooke,  Anson,  Hawke,  Boscawen,  Rodney, 
Howe,  Hood,  St.  Vincent,  Nelson.  Each  biography 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  naval  man,  and 
although  "  there  is  no  pretence  at  original  research,"  we 
are  enabled  to  see  how  the  work  of  early  commanders 
strikes  the  trained  naval  intelligences  of  to-day.  We  note 
that  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,  who  writes  on  Nelson,  does 
not  countenance  the  attempt,  which  has  been  recently 
made,  to  set  Nelson's  relations  with  Lady  Hamilton  in 
another  light.  Like  most  other  authorities,  he  attributes 
Nelson's  waywardness  to  the  unsympathetic  character  of 
Lady  Nelson. 

Almost  evidently  she  was  a  lady  of  that  calm  and 
equable  temperament,  governed  by  utilitarianism  and 
common  sense,  which  has  no  sympathy  with,  and  is  almost 
incapable  of  understanding,  the  waywardness  of  genius. 
It  is  surpassingly  sad  to  1  hiuk  that  probably  for  want  of 
this  touch  the  death  at  Trafalgar  was  the  most  satisfactory 
ending  possible  to  the  wonderful  career.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  such  a  touch  would  have  nipped  a  mad  passion  iu  the 
bud.  Tender  and  really  appreciative  letters  from  a  wife 
he  worshipped,  reaching  him  before  and  after  the  Nile, 
must  have  kept  his  sense  open  to  the  instability  and  frivolity 
of  Lady  Hamilton's  nature. 

That  is  the  traditional  view,  which  will  probably  never 
change.  The  book  contains  as  many  portraits  as  lives, 
and  is 'well  supplied  with  maps.  (Lawrence  &  BuUen. 
10s.  6d.) 
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'The  Individualint.     By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.     6s.) 

The  title  would  seem  to  indicate  a  novel  with  a  pliilosophic 
basis.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  there 
is  no  philosophic  basis  to  The  /ndividualiat.  It  is  the  story — 
or,  rather,  it  is  a  haphazard  series  of  scenes  in  the  life — of 
a  wealthy  young  man  who  was  too  bored  to  pluck  the  fruit 
of  that  success  which  his  talents  had  won  for  him.  What 
those  talents  were  the  reader  will  never  know ;  for  Mr. 
Mallock  is  content  merely  to  tell  us  that  Tristram  Lacy  was 
clever.  He  does  not,  in  any  form,  show  us  the  cleverness. 
To  all  appearance  Lacy  is  precisely  the  ordinary  facile 
possimist.  He  moves  aimless  amid  the  social  splendours  of 
London  and  the  Eiviera — splendours  which  Mr.  Mallock 
describes  ingeniously,  but  with  rather  too  fervent  a  gusto 
— as  a  girl  might  describe  her  first  ball.  By  way  of 
contrast,  a  group  of  Socialists  (whose  ignorance  of  the 
ritual  of  drawing-rooms  appears  to  lie  heavy  on  the 
autlior's  mind)  is  introduced,  and  made  to  run  side  by  side 
with  the  clan  Lacy.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
methods  that  there  should  be  absolutely  no  vital  connexion 
between  the  two  sets  of  characters.  It  would  seem  that  he 
has  a  contempt  for  the  art  which  he  condescends  to 
practise.  To  speak  more  directly,  the  book  is  exceedingly 
unskilful.  The  plot  is  nearly  everything  that  a  plot 
should  not  be.  In  complete  lack  of  cumulative  effect,  it 
vies  with  the  picaresque  fiction  of  two  centuries  back. 
It  does  not  cohere.  It  is  complex  with  a  complexity  quite 
futile.  Its  progress  is  always  towards  obscurity  instead  of 
elucidation ;  and  the  climax  (if  one  may  use  the  term)  is 
the  mere  clearing  up  of  a  childish  genealogical  mystery. 
The  technique  of  the  narrative  is  clumsy.  It  is  often  of 
the  "  a-young-man-might-have-been-observed  "  order — 
reminiscent  of  G.  P.  R.  James.  Mr.  Mallock  seems  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  essenti  il  and  the  inessential, 
and  accordingly  the  story  is  overloaded  with  trivial 
observation.  Of  sheer  maladroitness  the  introduction  of 
the  long  extract  from  a  lady's  diary,  beginning  on  page 
157,  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  example.  Further, 
the  writing  is  far  from  irreproachable.  Mr.  Mallock,  to 
do  him  justice,  makes  no  pretence  of  a  distinguished  stj'le. 
But  he  might  achieve  neatness  and  literary  good  form. 
Sucli  a  sentence  as,  "  His  figure  appeared  to  swell  as  he 
annoimced  himself  the  proprietor  of  an  acquaintance  with 
her,"  seems  to  us  to  fail  in  these  qualities.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  is  the  precise  significance  of  "a  sure, 
bid  gentle  delicacy  "  ;  and  whether  a  writer  is  any  longer 
justified  in  putting  "daughters  of  Eve"  when  he  means 
"women."  For  a  change,  "daughters  of  Adam"  would 
be  better. 

We  have  brought  rather  g^ave  charges  against  Mr. 
Mallock,  and  wo  have  not  overstated  them.  But  the 
gravest  charge  yet  remains.  He  has  combined  realism 
with  caricature  in  the  same  book,  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  its  verisimilitude  and  persuasive  effect.  The  curious 
thing  is,  that  he  has  (we  think)  done  this  unconsciously. 
His  predilections  have  been  too  much  for  his  artistic 
sense.  The  aristocrats  of  the  story  he  has  portrayed  with 
sympathy,  and  often  with  an  appreciation  finely  sensitive. 
But  to  the  drawing  of  his  Socialists  he  brings  an  observa- 
tion ferocious  in  its  blind  hostility.  The  result  is  some- 
times amusing,  but  more  frequently  grotesque.  It  is 
difficult,  in  a  hundred  passages,  to  believe  that  he  has  not 
thrown  up  his  r6k  of  serious  novelist  and  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  wildest  farcical  satire  ; 

"Well,  Lizzie  and  Louise,"  said  Mr.  Bousfield,  nodding 
cheerfully  to  them,  "  both  your  articles  finished,  I  suppose, 
by  this  time  ?  These  two,"  he  said  to  Lacy,  "  are  the 
brightest  little  bodies  imaginable  One  is  a  Cbristiau 
•Socialist ;  the  other,  who  is  writing  some  papers  on  the 
'  Abolition  of  Class  Distinctions,'  devotes  herself  in  London 


to  introducing  among  the  female  employee*  of  the  Post 
Oftioe  a  proper  independeace  of  luminer  wbon  dealiui; 
with  the  geaeral  public.  Liok,  Mr.  Brdudoii— that  man's 
our  tailor-poot.     A.  capital  head  of  hair — eh  ?  " 

The  tailor-poet  is  called  Squelch.  Mrs.  Norham,  the  lady 
novelist,  is  unaffectedly  preposterous  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Mallock  did  not  emphaaiae 
his  attitude  by  calling  her  Mrs.  Barebones  FitzScrag,  or 
some  such  name.  The  whole  business  of  the  Auxiliary 
Motor  Syndicate  is  fan^e  of  the  crudest  description.  The 
semi-religious  service  in  Chap,  xxvii.  is  another  instance 
of  mere  unbridled  facetiousness — facetioosneas  of  which 
the  sole  object  is  laughter.  Such  sketches  would  be 
perfectly  legitimate  and  very  funny  (they  are  distinctly 
funny)  in  a  proper  environment  —  a  book  avowedly 
humorous  ;  but  as  part  of  a  novel  pretending  to  be  a 
serious  study  of  modern  manners,  they  seem  to  us  inept 
and  inexcusable. 


Two  in  Captivity. 
(Lane. 


By  Vincent  Brown. 
38.  6d.) 


Tins  is  a  strong  and  moving  book.  It  narrates  the  tragedy 
of  two  guilty  lovers  in  search  of  ease :  how  they  would  nave 
fled  from  themselves,  but  were  withheld  by  fear  of  each 
other,  sheltering  beneath  sophism  and  stupefaction  and 
excess  until  they  could  compass,  witliout  physical  pain,  their 
end.  Stated  thus,  the  story  may  seem  to  be  in  need  of 
justification;  but  the  justification  is  in  the  manner  of 
presentation.  For  Mr.  Brown  is  one  that  understands. 
By  a  thousand  little  signs  he  ranges  himself  on  the  side 
of  his  wretched  many-times-punished  sinners,  and  a  novelist 
who  does  this  is  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  relate  events. 

The  "  two  "  are  Lewis  Krehl — artist,  sensualist,  egoist 
and  hesitator — and  Kate,  Lady  Bir,  his  love.  The  power 
to  which  they  are  captive  is  compact  of  sensualism,  moral 
anarchism,  pessimism,  guilt.  Mr.  Brown  has  taken  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  is  full  of  strokes  that  tell  home.  He 
has  overstated,  but  he  knows.  Trimmed  of  exaggeration, 
this  sad,  pitiful  pair,  the  product  of  an  agnostic  age,  are 
wofully  real  and  credible  and  pitiful. 

The  book  has  faults.  There  is  throughout  it  a  tendency 
to  melodrama,  which  might  well  be  chastened ;  Lady  Bir 
is  never  fully  realised  by  the  reader ;  and  it  is  quite  Ukely 
in  real  life  that  the  law  would  have  intervened  and  locked 
up  the  wanderers  as  lunatics.  But  these  are  unimportant 
matters.  What  is  important  is,  that  Mr.  Brown  has  con- 
ceived a  terrible  moral  tragedy,  and  has  developed  it  so 
bitingly  that  it  dominates  the  mind.  We  quote  part  of 
the  scene  following  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Bir,  to  which, 
though  Krehl  did  not  actually  cause  it,  he  was  accessory. 
Lord  Bir  lies  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  long  flight  of  stone 
steps ;  Krehl  has  sought  out  Lady  Bir  to  tell  her  : 

"  No  one  can  ever  know  I"  he  exclaimed.  "Kate,  onr 
hands  are  clean.     We  shall  be  as  one  henceforth." 

"  Call  the  servants,"  she  murmured.  "  Call — the — 
servants." 

She  would  not  look  at  him.  In  moments  she  seemed  to 
grow  old,  deformed. 

"  We  must  share  the  remembrance  of  thi.s  night,  Kate." 

On  a  sudden  she  slid  towards  the  door,  but  stopped, 
and,  returning  to  the  sofa,  reclined  upon  it  in  a  fainting 
attitude. 

Krehl  sat  beside  her.  He  kissed  her  hands  and  her 
hair. 

"  All  the  future  is  ours,  Kate." 

"  But  this  will  be  with  us  always,"  she  muttered. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried  in  emotional  stress.  "  Ton  speak  of 
slavery,  and  we  have  done  with  that  once  for  w.  The 
door  stands  open,  and  love  colls.  Kate,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
made  a  discovery  to-night — there  is  no  such  thing  as  con- 
science. We  must  be  natural,  and  nature  knows  nothing 
of  conscience.  It  is  one  of  the  delusions  that  afflict 
humanity.  I  could  prove  that  to  you  I  And  remorse^ 
remorse  I— that  is  another  name  for  weakness."  His  arms 
were  about  her.    "  Ah — ah — we  shall  be  strong  together  !  " 
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And  they  sHvered  in  abject  wretctedness. 
She  started  up  and  ran  across  the  room.     But  she  got  no 
farther  than  the  door.     There,  her  face  towards  it,    she 
sank  in  a  kneeling  posture,  her  head  bowed  low,  her  hands 
on  the  floor. 

Krehl  raised  her  tenderly,  led  her  back  to  the  sofa. 
"  He  was  not  fit  to  live,  Kate  !    And  now  I  must  tell  you 
the  name  he  called  you — an   adulterous  rag!     'And,' he 
said,  '  I  meant  to  set  her  up  as  a  gazing-stock  ! '  '' 

Her  face  assumed  a  shociing  tranquillity.     She  sat  rigid. 
And  then  the  grimace  of  despair  came  to  her  features. 

"Now,"  Krehl  said,  "I  shall  go  to  his  room.     No  one 

must  know  that  I  have  been  at  Bir  to-night.     You  will 

wait  here  till  I  return." 

Mr.  Brown  never  loses  this  fast  hold  on  his  theme.     We 

commend  to  young  writers  the  way  in  which  he  marshals 

his  evidence  and  compels  progression. 


'PosTLE  Farm. 


By  George  Ford. 


Ma  Mere.     By  Vicomte  Jean  de  Luz. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     6s.) 

In  a  somewhat  mysterious  preface  the  Vicomte,  after 
stating  that  his  novel  is  founded  on  fact,  says  that  "  recent 
events"  have  removed  the  objections  to  its  publication 
which  previously  existed.  There  may,  accordingly,  be 
more  in  the  book  than  will  meet  the  eye  of  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  cotdisses  of  French  official  life  in 
the  sixties.  But  of  this  we  cannot  judge.  Eegarded 
merely  as  a  novel,  Ma  Mere  has  the  mild  inoffensiveness 
of  mediocrity.  How  Yvonne  was  married  from  her  con- 
vent to  a  marquis  ;  how  she  loved  another  man  ;  how  she 
became  acquainted  with  Legitimist  intrigues;  how  the 
Emperor  made  dishonourable  love  to  her  (perhaps  some 
dreadful  secret  lies  hid  here)  ;  how  her  husband  was 
killed  in  the  war  ;  and  how  she  then  said  to  her  true 
sweetheart :  "I  am  yours  for  ever  "—these  and  similar 
matters  the  Vicomte  relates  with  a  simplicity  which  is  at 
once  naive  and  ineffective.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
style : 

The  Tuileries  was  again  brilliantly  lighted.  The 
Empress  was  giving  one  of  her  Pet  Us  Liindis.  The  rooms 
were  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  By  what  miracle,  Madame,  are  you  sitting  alone, 
without  your  usual  cortege  ?  Have  you  dismissed  your 
Court  in  order  to  give  me,  the  humblest  of  your  slaves, 
the  chance  of  telling  you  how  beautiful  you  are  to-night, 
and  how  well  that  simple  dress  becomes  you  f  " 

As  the  Emperor  spoke  he  sat  down  beside  Yvonne  de 
Bersia,  whom  we  last  saw  going  to  change  her  dress  after 
her  wedding  lunch.  Pew  would  have  recognised  the 
awkward,  shy  convent  girl  in  this  much  sought  after 
Mme.  de  Bersia,  now  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  amid 
the  galaxy  of  renowned  beauties  at  the  Court. 

Apropos  of  the  italicising  of  the  word  "lunch,"  we  are 
reminded  that  throughout  the  story  the  Vicomte  uses 
italics  for  certain  proper  names  in  a  curiously  erratic  way. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

\_These   notes  on  the  weeVa  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.'] 

The  White  Woman.  By  W.  E.  Tirebuck. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Mi^s  Grace  of  All  Souls'. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  like  The  Woman  in  White.  Here 
Druida,  the  heroine,  wins  her  title-colour  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  women  around  her  are  black,  for  the  story 
has  Africa  for  background.  The  central  situation  is  the 
request  of  the  king  of  the  Dooba  tribe  that  she  should 
become  their  queen.     (Harpers.     6s.) 

Bearers  of  the  Burden.  By  W.  P.  Drury. 

Mr.  Jacobs's  Many  Cargoes  has  founded  a  sea  library,  of 
■which  this  is  the  fourth  volume,  the  author  being  Major 
Drury  of  the  Eoyal  Marines,  and  his  matter  being  founded 
on  incidents  which  in  that  service  have  come  within  his 
cognisance.  The  result  is  a  bundle  of  fourteen  breezy 
yarns.     (Lawrence  &  Bullen.     3s.  6d.) 


This  story  by  the  author  of  Larramys  wiU  repay  reading. 
In  it  we  foUow  two  lives  from  childhood  and  Devonian 
rusticity  through  shadows  and  passions  to  a  denouement 
which  we  shall  not  reveal.     (Blackwood  &  Sons.     6s.) 

Ronald  and  I.  By  A.  Pretor. 

This  is  a  disjointed  story,  or  series  of  studies,  grim  and 
humorous,  fanciful  and  pathetic,  by  a  new  writer.  The 
pleasant  mixture  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Hardy. 
(Deighton  &  BeU.) 

A  Pauper  Miixionaire.  By  Austin  Fryers. 

The  millionaire  was  Eeuben  Pownceby-Smith.  He  came 
to  England  in  the  Livania,  and  angrily  discussed  Socialism 
with  a  labour  orator  on  board.  In  England,  where  no  one 
knew  him,  he  lost  the  bag  containing  his  money,  and 
straightway  was  as  poor  as  you  or  I.  The  rest  of  the 
book  details  his  adventures  in  London  and  the  hardships 
he  was  compelled  to  undergo.     (Pearson.     3s.  6d.) 


NOOTKA. 


By  Granville  Gordon. 


A  story  of  adventure  in  Vancouver — camps  and  trappers, 
rifles  and  Indians,  coyotefi  and  stockades,  all  spiritedly 
fused.     (Sands.     6s.) 

The  Lunatic  at  Large.  By  J.  Storer  Clouston. 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  asylum  of  Clankwood, 
which  "bore  the  enviable  reputation  of  containing  the 
best-bred  lunatics  in  England  .  .  .  beneath  one  roof  were 
assembled  the  heirs-presumptive  to  three  dukedoms,  two 
suicidal  marquises,  an  odd  archbishop  or  so,  and  the 
flower  of  the  baronetage  and  clergy."  Probably  this 
opening  will  commend  itself  to  some  readers.  Others — — . 
(Blackwood.     6s.) 


Henry  Massinger. 


By  Mrs.  Robert  Jocelyn. 


The  hero  has  "  the  gift  of  touch,  electric  power,  or 
whatever  it  is,"  and  the  author — whose  output  of  novels 
has  been  large — explains  that,  so  far  as  this  gift  goes,  the 
story  is  founded  on  fact,  her  grandfather  having  possessed, 
"  in  a  marvellous  degree,"  the  powers  attributed  to  Henry 
Massinger.  A  large  hunting  element  enters  into  this 
story  of  mesmerism  and  Mudshire.     (F.  V.  White.     6s.) 


The  Gods  Saw  Otherwise. 


By  F.  H.  Mell. 


A  good  title.  The  story  concerns  the  identity  and  career 
of  Muriel  Granton,  who,  in  the  first  chapter,  is  asking  her 
solicitor  to  tell  her  who  she  is,  even  emphasising  her  ques- 
tion by  "  tilting  herself  a  little  further  back  in  her  chair, 
and  crossing  her  knees  to  show  a  finely  arched  instep," 
and  exhibiting  a  hieroglyphic  mark  on  her  arm  like  unto 
the  letter  B.  In  the  next  chapter  we  meet  a  j)oor  maniac 
who  with  two  bites  could  impress  on  a  soft  substance  a 
rude  resemblance  of  the  same  letter.     (F.  V.  White.     63.) 

The  Little  Legacy,  &c.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 

Eleven  short  stories,  all  sunny  and  social,  by  the  author 
of  The  Baby's  Grandmother.  The  titles  tell  as  much  :  "  My 
Stupid  Husband,"  "  Lord  Hudibras'  Experiment," 
"Jemima:  a  Metamorphosis,"  "A  Carrier  of  Parcels," 
&c.     (Pearson.     6s.) 


Like  Them  that  Dream. 


By  W.  B.  Birtt. 


Those  readers  who  survive  Mr.  Birtt's  portentous,  alle- 
gorical prologue,  in  which  Conscience  is  described  as  a  vast 
palace  with  a  Hall  of  Peace,  a  Hall  of  Burning,  a  Hall  of 
Shame,  &c.,  may  enjoy  this  story  of  the  Cotswolds.  It 
begins  :  "  To  stand  in  the  peaceful  Market-square  of 
Woldchester  on  a  quiet,  moonlight  night  is  a  unique  and 
pleasant  experience."  Pleasant,  but  surely  not  unique. 
(Simpkin.     3s.  6d.) 
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C.   S.  Calverley. 


"  Ai.r,  the  Muses,  as  usual,  seem  to  be  at  Cambridge," 
wrote  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  when  reviewing  some  time  ago  a 
volume  of  undergraduate  rhymes.  Flattering  although,  as 
a  Cambridge  man,  one  may  feel  this  opinion  to  be,  in  the 
interests  of  truth  it  must  be  modified.  Not  all  the  Muses 
find  in  Cambridge  their  fittest  home  ;  serious  poetry,  one 
inclines  to  think,  is  better  done  at  Oxford,  while  "light 
verse,"  as  it  is  generally  termed,  does  seem  to  thrive  more 
by  the  Cam  than  by  the  Isis.  In  fact,  when  the  authori- 
ties in  time  to  come  institute  an  Inter-' Varsity  Eisteddfod, 
Cambridge,  on  public  form,  should  easily  carry  off  the 
light  verse  event.  Excellence  in  that  particular  field  of 
literary  art  has  become  a  Cambridge  tradition,  a  tradition 
built  up  and  sustained  by  sucli  writers  as  Praed,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  C.  S.  Calverley,  Hilton  (whose  Light- 
Green  parodies  are  some  of  the  most  brilliant  in  our  lan- 
guage), J.  K.  Stephen  and  Owen  Seaman.  Oxford, 
despite  some  admirable  work  in  this  medium  by,  among 
others,  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  and  Mr.  Lang  himself,  cannot 
match  such  a  list  as  that. 

And  of  all  light-verse  writers  Calverley  is  surely  the 
king.       Some    may    have    approached     him     nearly    in 
technical  skill,    others   may  have  had  an  equal   fund   of 
humour  ;    but   the  perfect  union  of  the  two  qualities  is 
found  in  him  alone.     For  the  expression  of  a  sparkling 
wit,  free  alike  from  boisterous  exuberance  and  any  trace 
of  cynicism,  he  brought  a  perfect  technical  equipment — a 
classic  taste,  an  unfailing  ear,  and  a  consummate  mastery 
of    rhyme    and    metre.       The     very    facility    which    in 
Calverley's    work  constitutes  so  great  a  charm  is  a  gift 
which  to   some  others  has  proved  fraught  with  danger. 
Praed's   verse,    for    instance,    is   delightful   if    taken    in 
small  quantities,  but  to  read  much  of  it  at  one  time  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh  ;   so  mechanical  become  his  stanzas 
with  their  recurring  cadences,  their  inevitable  antitheses, 
that  you  seem  as  you  read  to  be  listening  to  the  music  of 
a  well-oiled  barrel-organ.     But  Calverley  never  offends  in 
this  way.     His  fluency  is  controlled  by  his  keen  sense  of 
style.     He  works  up  cunningly  to  his  point,  he  makes  it, 
and  the  piece  is  finished.    Praed,  having  reached  his  climax, 
is  unable  to  end,  he  re-states  it  over  and  over  again,  thence 
he  wanders  off  to  fresh  ideas,  he  adds  another  five  or  six 
stanzas   of   twelve   lines   each,    until  the  whole   point  is 
forgotten,  or  washed  away  in  the  overflow  of  facile  super- 
fluous rhymes. 

Of  Calverley's  technique,  of  his  wonderful  command  of 
rhyme,  every  page  of  his  Verses  and  Fly  Leaven  bears 
witness. 

But  why  did  we  two  disagree  ? 

Our  tastes,  it  may  be,  did  not  dovetail ; 
All  I  know  is,  we  ne'er  shall  be 
Hero  and  heroine  of  a  love -tale ! 

No  disyllable  rhyme  could  be  happier  or  more  natural,  but 
to  what  other  versifier  would  it  have  suggested  itself? 
Or,  take  a  stanza  at  random  from  the  historic  poem  on 
"Beer": 

Coffee  is  good,  and  so,  no  doubt,  is  cocoa, 
Tea  did  for  Johnson  and  the  Chinamen : 
When  "  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  " 

Was  written,  rveX  Falernian  winged  the  pen. 
When  a  rapt  audience  has  encored  ••  Fra  Poco  " 

Or  "  Casta  Diva,"  I  have  heard  that  then 
The  Prima  Donna,  smiling  herself  out 
Kecruits  her  flagging  powers  with  bottled  stout. 


Doesn't  this  seem  almost  to  write  itMlf  ?  One  would  think 
that  to  make  such  verse  was  as  easy  as  talking— until  one 
sat  down  with  pen  and  paper,  and  tried. 

Of  direct  parody  Calverley  wrote  little,  but  his  per- 
versions of  Browning  and  Tennyson  make  us  r^ret 
that  he  did  not  attempt  more  in  this  direction.  How 
excellent,  though  a  little  unkind,  was  his  treatment  of 
Miss  Ingelow,  in  "  Lovers,  and  a  Reflection  "  : 

In  raoss-prankt  dells  which  the  sunbeams  flatter 
(And  heaven  it  knoweth  what  that  may  mean ; 
Meaning,  however,  is  no  great  matter) 
Where  woods  are  a-tremble,  with  rifts  stween  ; 

Thro'  God's  own  heather  we  woun'd  togethw, 

I  and  ray  Willie  (O  love  my  love) : 
I  need  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather, 

And  flitterbata  wavered  alow,  above : 
Boats  were  curtsoying,  rising,  bowiue, 
(Boats  in  that  climate  are  so  polite), 
And  sands  were  a  ribbon  of  green  endowing, 

And  ()  the  sundazzle  on  bark  and  bight ! 
Thro'  the  rare  red  heather  we  danced  together, 

(O  love  my  Willie !)  and  smelt  for  flowers  ; 
I  must  mention  again  it  was  glorious  weather, 
Rhymes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours  I 
Cannot  you  almost  hear  the  author  chuckling  over  these 
lines  as  he  wrote  them  ?    Yes,  it  is,  after  all,  the  radiant, 
good-humoured  fun,  the  sense  of  intimate  companionship 
with   a  man  brimming  over  with  honest  laughter,   that 
endears  Calverley  to  his  readers,   few  of  whom  perhaps 
are  even  conscious  of  his  amazing  technical  skill. 

No  notice  of  Calverley,  however  brief,  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  reference  to  his  translations.  No  one 
could  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  classic  poets  more 
fully  than  he,  and  his  own  power  of  writing  Latin  verse 
was  wonderful.  Perhaps  one  may  safely  assume  that  to 
his  close  study  of  the  classics  he  owed  that  crispness  and 
succinctness  of  style  which  are  so  evident  in  his  English 
verse.  Among  the  many  translators  of  Horace  he  is 
rarely  mentioned,  and  yet,  so  far  as  any  translations 
can  be  adequate,  some  of  his  deserve  the  epithet.  His 
version  of  Theocritus  is  curiously  unequal,  and  his 
Homeric  translations,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  re- 
markable. He  rendered  the  first  two  books  of  the  Iliad 
into  rather  pedestrian  blank  verse,  neither  much  better  nor 
worse  than  Lord  Derby's.  He  also  attempted  to  turn  the 
First  Book  into  English  hexameters  ;  and  the  less  said  of 
this  attempt  the  better.  But,  for  the  limited  number  who 
care  for  such  things,  his  Latin  versions  of  English  poems 
are  a  pure  delight.  Under  his  magic  touch  "  Lycidas,' 
for  instance,  seems  to  slip  of  itself  into  Virgilian  hexa- 
meters.    "  En  iterum,"  it  begins  : 

En,  iterum  laurus,  iterum  salvete  myricae 
Pallentes,  nullique  hederae  quae  ceditis  aevo. 
Has  venio  baccas,  quauquam  sapor  asper  acerbis, 
Decerptum,  quassumquo  manu  folia  ista  proterva, 
Maturescentem  praevortens  improbus  annum. 
Causa  gravis,  pia  <'au8a,  subest,  et  amari  deum  lex ; 
Nee  iam  sponte  mea  vobis  rata  tempora  turbo 
Nam  periit  Lycidas,  periit  superanto  juventa 
Imberbis  Lycidas,  nee  par  manet  illius  alter. 
Quis  cantare  sutler  Lycida  neget  ?     Ipse  quoque  artem 
Norat  ApoUineam,  versumque  imponere  versa. 

One  thinks  with  shuddering  how  the  ordinary  schoolboy 
would  render  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme  "—perhaps  "altum 
aedificare  poema,"  or  some  equally  dreadful  phrase  I 

To  conclude.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  from  Cambridge 
booksellers  that  there  is  still  a  steady  demand  for  Calver- 
ley's verses  in  the  place  where  most  of  them  were  written. 
We  may  well  believe  that  Calverley  will  become  a  classic, 
and  that  his  verse  will  be  read  as  long  as  a  union  of  genial 
humour  and  masterly  skill  have  power  to  charm.  Light 
verse,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  popular  with  the  general 
public,  but  some  there  will  always  be  to  appreciate  it. 
And  of  all  writers  of  light  verse  the  greatest  is  C.  S. 
Calverley. 
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The    Humorist  and  the  Jester. 

The  Humorist  sat  at  one  end  of  the  library,  facing  a 
portrait  of  a  jester.  He  had  confessed  to  himself  that  his 
last  book  had  failed,  and  he  was  in  a  discontented  mood. 
Even  the  portrait  of  the  jester  annoyed  him. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  thought.  Why  had  the  book 
failed  ?  It  was  not  so  funny  as  his  others.  True ;  but 
what  of  that?  The  critics  and  the  public  should  have 
accepted  it,  if  only  in  gratitude  for  its  forerunners. 

"A  humorist  nowadays  is  treated  very  unfairly,"  he 
said  aloud.  "He  works  harder  than  a  bishop  or  a  judge, 
but  he  is  not  rewarded  so  well.  And  if  he  become  tired 
and  less  funny,  he  is  dismissed  in  favour  of  another.  A 
bishop  or  a  judge,  on  the  contrary,  may  become  tired  and 
less  serious  with  impunity." 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  a  voice. 

Indignant  at  the  interruption,  the  Humorist  opened  his 
eyes  and  leaped  up.  On  the  floor  before  him  was  a  jester, 
and  on  the  wall  beyond  an  empty  frame.  He  looked  from 
the  one  to  the  other  again  and  again.  At  last,  convinced 
of  their  separate  existence,  he  bowed,  and  remarked  to  the 
Jester :   "  Did  you  say  '  nonsense  '  ?  " 

"I  did,"  replied  the  Jester,  returning  the  bow. 

The  situation  began  to  appeal  to  the  Humorist's  sense 
of  humour.     "  Shall  we  sit  down  ?  "  he  said. 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  replied  the  Jester. 

The  two  sat  opposite  to  each  other.  In  dress  there  was 
a  contrast  between  them.  One  wore  a  cap  and  bells,  red 
and  blue  doublet  and  hose,  and  white  shoes ;  and  one  a 
frock  coat,  grey  trousers,  and  black  boots.  In  face,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  resemblance.  Both  had  the  sad  mouth 
and  eyes  common  to  those  who  live  by  making  others  laugh. 

"And  now,"  asked  the  Humorist,  "will  you  please  tell 
me  why  you  said  ' nonsense '  ?" 

"1  shall  be  delighted.     You  are  a  jester,  and " 

"No,  I  am  not." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are!  It  matters  not  that  you  call  your- 
self a  humorist,  and  dress  like  that  instead  of  like  this. 
You  are  a  jester,  and " 

"  But  I  am  not  one." 

The  Jester  smiled,  and  said:  "I  will  convince  you  that 
you  are.  The  difference  between  the  conditions  of  work 
of  the  jester  five  or  six  centuries  ago  and  to-day  is  your 
difficulty.  I  will  account  for  that  difference.  Some  years 
after  the  invention  of  printing  a  certain  jester  lost  his 
situation.  While  travelling  one  day  in  search  of  a  new 
one,  he  overtook  a  printer,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.  The  printer  happened  to  say  he  wanted  mate- 
rial to  print.  The  jester  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
book  of  jests.  He  mentioned  the  idea,  and  the  printer 
thought  it  good.  Before  that  day  ended,  they  decided  to 
prepare  such  a  book  together,  and  to  share  the  profits. 
On  the  next,  the  jester  began  to  write  and  the  printer  to 
print.  The  book  sold  well.  Little  men,  who  did  not  keep 
a  private  jester,  bought  for  entertainment.  Great  men, 
who  did,  bought  for  purposes  of  comparison.  So  evident 
was  its  success  that  other  jesters  became  envious,  resigned 
household  appointments,  and  joined  with  printers.  Their 
books,  too,  sold  well.  As  often  occurs,  a  supply  had 
created  a  demand.  More  and  more  jesters  resigned 
household  appointments.  Their  incomes  did  not  always 
improve,  but  their  conditions  of  work  did.  They  no 
longer,  for  instance,  had  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on 
a  master,  or  to  wear  a  motley  dress.  There  came  a  time 
when  great  men  found  difficulty  in  hiring  jesters;  indeed, 
only  those  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  printers  as  of 
poor  quality  offered  themselves.  The  inevitable  happened. 
Great  men  ceased  to  keep  jesters,  and  read  funny  books 
instead.  From  then  until  now  the  jester  has  worked  for 
the  printer  only.  He  has  discarded  his  distinctive  dress. 
He  has  called  himself  humorist,  wit,  satirist,  and  kailyard 
novelist.  Yet  essentially  he  is  still  a  jester.  Have  I 
convinced  you  ?  " 


For  some  moments  the  Humorist  remained  silent.  Then 
he  said :  "  Yes,  I  admit  I  am  a  jester.  And  now  why  did 
you  say  '  nonsense '  ?  " 

^ '  You  were  comparing  yourself  with  bishops  and 
judges." 

"Why  should  I  not?" 

"Because  jesters  are  little  men,  and  bishops  and  judges 
great  men.  Your  comparison  was  nonsense — wild  pre- 
sumption." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  Humorist  felt  doubtful 
of  his  importance.  Struggling  against  the  feeling,  how- 
ever, he  said :  "A  clever  jester  is  the  equal  of  a  bishop  or 
a  judge." 

"Look  here!"  exclaimed  the  Jester.  "I  was  once  as 
clever  a  jester  as  you.  Did  I  consider  myself  the  equal 
of  a  bishop  or  a  judge?  No!  Then  why  should  you? 
Answer  me  that !  " 

"  Our  profession  has  gone  up  in  the  social  scale," 
replied  the  Humorist  desperately. 

The  Jester  frowned.  "  Have  I  stepped  out  of  my  frame 
for  this?"  he  said.  "Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  the  un- 
changeable social  scale  has  changed  ?  The  triumph  of  my 
career  was  a  jestership  to  a  bishop.  Yet  you  argue — oh, 
nonsense !  " 

The  Humorist  decided  to  surrender.  "I  was  wrong,' 
he  said.     "I  am  sorry." 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  the  Jester,  ceasing  to  frown. 
"  I  have  spoken  strongly,  because  I  felt  strongly.  At  the 
very  moment  you  expressed  dissatisfaction  I  was  envying 
you." 

"Envying  me?" 

"Yes.  Our  profession  is  but  a  humble  one.  It  is  not  a 
great  thing  to  make  people  laugh.  You  are  treated  very 
well.     What  can  you  be  dissatisfied  about  ?  " 

"  My  last  book  has  been  rejected  by  the  critics  and  the 
public." 

"  Because  it  is  not  funny  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  they  might  have  accepted  it  in  gratitude. 
My  previous  books  were  funny." 

A  fit  of  laughter  seized  the  Jester.  So  violent  was  it 
that  it  shook  him  from  side  to  side  and  set  the  bells  on  his 
cap  tinkling.  "What  do  you  think,"  he  gasped,  "hap- 
pened to  me  when  my  jests  were  not  funny  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Whipping!  And  if  I  had  pleaded  in  excuse  that  I 
had  once  made  funny  ones,  what  would  have  happened 
then?" 

"I  don't  know,"  repeated  the  Humorist  nervously. 

"  Perhaps  a  week  in  the  stocks  without  food  or  drink. 
Perhaps " 

"  I  am  ill,"  interrupted  the  Humorist. 

"Headache?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah!  often  when  my  head  ached  I  had  to  stand  up 
and  be  funny.  Yes,  I  envy  you.  Why,  if  I  used  the 
same  jest  twice  I  was  whipped." 

"Whipped  for  that!" 

"Yes,  and  for " 

"I  can  bear  no  more,"  cried  the  Humorist.  "  I  am  ill. 
Please  leave  me." 

"Cheer  up!"  said  the  Jester  rising;  "you  won't  be 
whipped  or  put  in  the  stocks  even  if  your  jests  are  bad 
or  old." 

"Please  leave  me,"  said  the  Humorist  faintly. 

Tlie  Jester  walked  to  the  mirror,  which  hung  next  his 
frame,  and  adjusted  his  cap  and  the  lace  at  his  neck. 
Then  he  said :  "  Good-bye.  Don't  forget  what  I  have 
told  you,"  and  stepped  into  the  frame  and  became  a 
portrait  again. 

A  moment  after  the  change  the  Humorist  awoke.  The 
portrait  hung  on  the  wall,  motionless  and  silent.  Looking 
at  it,  he  considered  the  dream  and  its  lessons.  Presently 
he  smiled.  He  had  confessed  to  himself  that  he  had  been 
born  in  a  pleasant  century,  and  ho  was  in  a  contented  mood. 
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Things  Seen. 

Conversion. 

I  STOOD  in  tho  crowd  and  watched  them  change  the  Guard 
at  St.  James's  Palace.  When  the  Queen's  Colours  passed 
a  man  near  lue  removed  his  hat.  His  face  was  young  and 
brown  and  worn. 

"  What  d'you  do  that  for  ? "  asked  his  neighbour 
curiously. 

"  Tlie  Queen's  Colours.  I'm  in  the  Service,"  he  ex- 
plained briefly. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  other,  "  when  wo  gets  our  way,  there'll 
be  a  end  of  all  tliat  nonsinse." 

"  I  don't  think  there  will  ever  be  an  end  of  it  in 
London,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Why,  it's  London  as  '11  make  a  end  of  it  first !  " 

"Not  it.  You  all  of  you  like  it,  really,  you  know, 
though  some  of  you  pretend  you'd  rather  listen  to  a  chap 
perched  up  on  a  chair  shouting.  What  are  you  here  for 
if  you  don't  like  it?  " 

"  I  was  passin',  and  I  watched  'em  to  despise  'em." 

"Well,  I  hope  you've  enjoyed  it.  I  have,  and  I  must 
go.  But,  take  my  word  for  it,  in  all  this  London  of  yours 
there's  nothing  better  than  that.  Go  to  Central  Africa  for 
four  years  and  you'll  know  !  " 

"  Oh,  listen  to  the  band !  "  blared  the  trumpets  as  tlie 
detachment  broke  into  (^uick  step.  The  soldier  moved  off, 
but  the  other  man  stood  still,  and,  jerking  a  thumb  in  his 
direction,  remarked  to  nobody  in  particular  :  "I'mthinkin' 
he  ain't  so  far  out  neither !  " 


Interference. 

The  sound  of  a  small  voice  raised  in  lamentation  drew  me 
to  the  window.  A  little  girl  danced  on  the  footpath  in 
an  agony  of  woe,  while  two  small  boys,  evidently  her 
brothers,  played  football  with  her  doll.  To  and  fro,  from 
one  to  the  other,  flew  the  straggly,  untidy  puppet :  the 
inhuman  deed  was  skilfully  done,  for  the  doll  seldom 
touched  earth.  Down  the  road,  with  swinging  steps,  came 
a  "  colleger,"  slim  and  clean-looking,  clad  in  flannels. 
He  was  just  about  the  same  age  as  the  football  players, 
but  he  had  evidently  been  brought  up  with  a  proper 
respect  for  doUs,  and  the  tears  of  beauty  in  distress  moved 
him.  He  stopped,  exclaiming  :  "  I  say,  what  a  shame  ! 
Give  the  kid  her  doU!" 

"  Who  be  you  ?  "  ironically  demanded  the  bigger  of  the 
aggressors,  so  amazed  at  this  unwarrantable  interference 
that  he  ceased  his  sport,  and  the  doll  dropped  with  a  dull 
thud  on  the  pavement.  The  little  girl  stooped  hastily  and 
seized  it,  pausing  in  the  very  middle  of  a  wail  to  await 
developments. 

The  two  boys  squared  up  to  one  another ;  various  insults 
were  exchanged,  when  the  "colleger,"  performing  what 
seemed  to  be  two  steps  of  a  break-down,  cried,  "Take 
that !  "  and  the  persecutor  of  dolls  fell  over  on  his  back. 

The  third  boy,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  dispute 
beyond  inciting  his  brother  to  battle,  ran  away  ;  the 
vanquished  one  continued  to  sit  upon  the  ground  abusing 
his  adversary  ;  but  the  little  girl,  taking  up  her  wail  just 
where  she  had  left  off,  fell  upon  the  squire  of  dames, 
and  beat  him  vigorously — with  the  doll. 

He  submitted  patiently  for  a  full  minute ;  then,  red  and 
dishevelled,  disengaged  himself  with  an  almost  apologetic 
"  I  say — you  know !  " 

But  he  was  evidently  puzzled. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Mdlle.  Ilo.sA  BoxirEUK  had  few  of  the  familiar  attributes 
of  French  women  of  fame.  From  first  to  laat  she  was 
eminently  respectable.  The  Frenchman  who  said  of  the 
women  of  France  that  they  must  have  either  four  walls  or 
the  Four  Evangelists,  must  be  frankly  imprisoned  in  harems 
or  must  be  devotees  of  religion,  did  not  reckon  with  the 
race  of  Rosa  Bonheurs.  She  gave  herself  full  liberty  in 
her  mode  of  living,  suiting  lier  environment  to  the  career 
which  conferred  seriousness  on  her  character  as  well  as 
glory  on  her  name.  Kespecting  herself,  she  had  tlie 
respect  of  all  others.  No  slave  to  convention,  she,  never- 
theless, was  no  friend  of  social  or  other  eccentricities. 
She  wore  her  usual  masculine  attire — her  short  hair  and 
her  trousers — because  those  fashions  saved  her  temper 
as  an  animal  painter  and  her  time  as  a  woman  of  inveterate 
industry.  But  when  girls,  even  among  artists,  imitated 
her  she  discouraged  their  pose  and  lauglied  not  altogether 
indulgently  at  their  pranks.  Mdlle.  Koaa  Bonheur  knew 
her  Ijondon  pretty  well,  and,  one  may  suppose  from  her 
characteristics,  felt  very  much  at  home  among  its  citizens. 
Patriot  as  she  was,  and  full  of  honours  conferred  by 
France,  she  ranked  as  almost  the  most  precious  recognition 
given  her  the  placing  of  her ' '  Horse  Fair "  in  our  own 
National  Gallery — a  picture  round  which  a  respectful 
crowd  has  constantly  gathered  since  the  day  of  her  death. 


The  TiOrd  Chief  Justice  of  England  was  once 
described  by  a  great  authority  as  "a  sportsman  in  the 
custody  of  a  lawyer."  His  favourite  pastimes  have  been 
kept  in  strait  bounds,  not  by  his  profession  alone,  but  also 
by  his  serious  purposes  as  a  politician.  All  the  same,  be 
had  the  other  day  a  little  luck  in  his  diversion  as  a  horse- 
breeder  ;  for  a  horse  of  his  own  training,  the  ownership  of 
which  was  cloaked  under  a  nom  de  »port,  was  the  victor  in 
a  respectable  race.  The  event  of  this  week  has  recalled 
the  "  superb  groan  "  (no  other  groan  has  been  so  adje<'tived 
in  all  our  literature)  given  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  when 
Disraeli  told  him  that  a  horse  he  sacrificed  to  politics  had 
won  the  Derby.  Blue-books  in  place  of  the  "  blue  ribbon 
of  the  turf  "  !  Lord  Russell  of  Killoweu  is  not  likely  to 
groan,  superbly  or  otherwise,  if  no  horse  of  his  should  win 
the  Derby ;  but,  if  one  ever  does,  a  "  superb "  cheer 
wiU  certainly  express  the  public  admiration  at  once  of 
his  sportsmanlike  qualities  (at  their  best  and  fairest  the 
very  qualities  that  make  a  judge  respected  on  the  bench) 
and  of  the  balance  of  mind  which  preserveil  the  good 
tradition  of  sport  as  the  pastime  and  not  as  the  whole 
business  of  existence. 


Every  reason  except  the  right  one  has  been  g^ven  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  votes  recorded  on  Tuesday  at 
Southport.  Over  five  hundred  more  Liberals  and  nearly 
half  that  number  more  Conservatives  went  to  the  polls  on 
that  day  than  went  there  at  the  laat  election.  And  why  ? 
The  reasons  given  concern  themselves  with  the  exceeding 
gravities  of  this  public  question  and  that,  with  the  issues 
of  religion  even,  and  with  nothing  lighter  than  the  extreme 
personal  popularity  of  the  two  candidates.  The  real  cause 
of  the  increase  is  not  so  flattering,  perhaps,  to  the  political 
seriousness  of  the  occasion.  The  simple  truth  is,  that 
Tuesday  was  the  first  summer  day  in  Southport.  "All 
things  that  love  the  sun  were  out  of  doors,"  and,  where 
they  happened  to  be  men  and  electors,  they  strolled,  while 
passing,  into  the  polling  booths  to  give  a  vote  that  was 
not  recorded  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  day  happene<l 
to  be  cold  and  blustering.  The  British  climate,  it  seems, 
has  been  really  accurately  made  responsible  for  the  British 
Constitution. 


Mr.  J,\yc,  and  the  art  students  ought  by  now  to  have 
quite  made  up    their    little    quarrel.      Mr.    Lang,    who 
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is  frankly  a  personal  friend  of  Sir  "William  Eiclunond  first 
and  a  critic  of  the  St.  Paul's  decorations  afterwards,  has 
spoken  of  the  art  students  as  pardonably  conceited  and  as 
having  an  "  egregious  plan  for  removing  the  decorations." 
The  art  students  reply  to  this  master  of  phrasing  that  what 
he  really  ought  to  have  said  was  their  "  egregious  plan  of 
removing  the  decorations"  —  they,  like  everybody  else, 
asked  only  for  the  removal,  and  have  not  any  particular 
plan  of  their  own  for  effecting  it,  "egregious"  or 
otherwise.  It  is  that  "  egregious  "  which  has  nettled  the 
young  men  of  the  Slade  School.  But  what  do  they  really 
think  it  means  ?  "  Eminently  bad  ;  extraordinary  "  is  the 
definition  given  in  the  first  dictionary  that  is  taken  up. 
But  in  Italy  they  reckon  differently.  "  L'egregia  Signora  " 
is  a  term  that  imputes  particular  charms  to  the  lady.  The 
phrase  does  not  indicate  a  lovers'  quarrel  even,  but  a 
lover's  eompUment ;  and  as  such  it  makes  the  most  proper 
footnote  to  the  letters  recently  exchanged  on  this  subject. 


Two  laggard  letters  of  importance  have  been  received 
by  the  students  as  to  their  protest.  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges,  at  the  time  of  writing,  knew  the  decora- 
tions only  by  description,  but  the  correspondence  in  the 
papers  was  enough  for  them.  "  I  Hke  your  protest," 
wrote  Mr.  Henley.  "  In  fact,  I  have  nought  but  praises 
for  it.  But  I  fear  it  will  avail  you  nothing.  I  fear, 
too,  that  unless  you  can  get  rid  of  the  '  artist '  and  his 
supporters  in  the  Chapter-house,  our  Paul's  is  doomed. 
'Tis  a  heart-aching  business,  of  course,  and  it  makes  one 
long  for  a  benevolent  despotism." 


Mb.  Robekt  Bkidqes,  writing  in  the  same  spirit,  says : 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  protest  is  quite  necessary,  and 
you  have  my  sympathy  beforehand.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
precedents  which  classic  or  Eastern  art  give  us  for  the  deco- 
ration of  buildings  are  of  much  weight.  We  certainly  have 
come  to  prefer  a  greater  simplicity.  No  one  would  wish  the 
North  Transept  of  Winchester  Cathedral  to  be  stuccoed 
and  painted ;  and  I  doubt  if  we  should  admire  a  Greek 
temple  as  much  in  its  full  colour  as  we  do  in  its  plain 
stone."  Passing  from  this  interesting  personal  expression 
of  taste,  Mr.  Bridges  adds  :  "  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are 
making  a  stir.  It  was  the  younger  men  who,  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  prevented  Burges's  horrid  scheme 
for  veneering  all  the  interior  with  jasper  and  alabaster." 
Mr.  Bridges,  since  he  wrote  this  letter,  has  been  in  town, 
and  has  visited  St.  Paul's,  where  he  found  that  the 
descriptions  of  others,  however  unfavourable,  had  ill  pre- 
pared him  for  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
literal  defacement  of  the  dome. 


The  will  of  the  late  Lord  Esher  wUl  not  be  proved  for 
some  little  time.  When  it  is,  it  will  not  show  him  to  be 
the  accumulator  of  the  vast  fortune  which  some  people 
have  extravagantly  put  to  his  credit.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  no  outstanding  debts,  being  a  most  methodical 
paymaster,  his  very  tomb  having  been  paid  for  long  in 
advance.  When  the  new  Lord  Esher  married  some  years 
ago  a  lady  who  had  every  chaiTn,  but  had,  in  her  father- 
in-law's  eyes,  the  overwhelming  disadvantage  of  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  an  exasperated  threat  of  disinheritance 
was  passed  by  the  father  to  the  son.  When,  however,  the 
contents  of  the  wUl  are  published  they  are  likely  to  exhibit 
the  dead  Master  of  the  EoUs  in  a  more  judicial  frame  of 
mind. 


One  of  the  most  familiar  frequenters  of  the  Reading 
Room  in  the  British  Museum  will  be  seen  there  no  more  : 
a  cleric  by  his  face  no  less  than  by  his  attire,  and  an 
enthusiast  as  anyone  could  discover  who  caught  the  light 
in  his  particularly  shining  eye,  this  was  the  Rev.  Luke 
Rivington,  a  member  of  the  family  of  publishers,  and  at 


one  time  a  famous  revivalist  preacher  of  High  Church 
principles  in  the  Establishment.  A  memory  of  the  great 
nave  of  York  Minster  crowded  by  a  Sunday  night  audi- 
ence whom  he  succeeded  in  thrilling  remains,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  with  the  present  writer.  That  was 
when  High  Church  habits  were  hardly  those  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  deans  with  High  proclivities  selected 
preachers  who  combined  "  sound  views  "  with  an  Evan- 
gelical manner  that  disarmed  criticism.  Luke  Rivington 
was  just  their  fancy.  At  a  later  date  he  joined  the 
"Cowley  Fathers,"  and  went  on  the  mission  to  India, 
whence,  however,  he  returned  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Going  out  to  convert  others,  he  himself 
was  converted.  Henceforth  his  pastorate  lay  in  the  pulpits 
of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  principally  in  London,  but 
also  in  the  provinces.  He  became  a  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  hence  his  diligent  days  in  the  Museum.  The  r6le 
of  historian  was  not  the  one  best  suited  to  his  eager  spirit ; 
and  a  newspaper  of  his  own  communion,  reviewing  a  book 
of  his  the  other  day,  ventured  to  hint  as  much  to  the 
intrepid  controversialist.  One  of  his  last  letters  was 
written  to  request  that  his  name  might  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  contributors  to  that  paper ;  and  death  comes  to 
give  a  sort  of  permanence  to  an  emotion  merely  transitory, 
a  sort  of  grotesque  gravity  to  an  act  in  itself  the  most 
trivial  of  his  blameless  and  essentially  self-annihilating 
life. 


A  Monster. 

On  the  farther  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  there  is 
a  spot  where  the  rush  for  tramcars  at  certain  hours 
is  so  tremendous  that  a  charge  of  one  halt-penny  is 
made  to  the  astute  folk  who,  to  secure  seats,  board 
a  car  before  it  completes  its  Cityward  journey.  Here, 
islanded  in  the  current  of  clerks,  dressmakers,  fagged 
fathers,  and  shop-weary  women,  a  weak-voiced  youth 
was  kneeling  on  the  pavement  selling  boys'  literature. 

He  said,  rather  wearily:  "Something  to  read,  gents? 
Well,  'ore's  a  lib'ary!  You  know  the  goods.  The 
Boi/s  Monster  Weekly.  I  have  it  in  monthly  parts. 
Will  you  just  look  at  that  picture ;  bit  of  all-right,  ain't 
it  ?  What  ?  '  Back  !  '  cried  Rachel ;  '  do  you  think  Lord 
Wroxham  hinvites  Footpads  to  his  Ball  ?  '  Does  that  tit 
yer  ?  Here's  '  Peter  Podger  and  Sam  Slocum,  the  Two 
Comical  Ventriloquists  of  the  old  Academy.'  Don't  go 
away,  sir.  I  require  for  this  monstrous  budget  of 
adventure,  includin'  of  '  The  Larst  of  the  Hincas,'  '  Daring 
Dick,'  and  '  The  Danger  Signal,'  bein'  a  story  of  the 
Hupper  Thames — I  'ave  the  confidence  to  arsk — sixpence 
—  fourpence-half  penny  —  threepence  —  twopence  —  three- 
haU-pence  ! — I  arsk  a  Penny  ? — thank  you,  sir  !  " 

I  have  looked  through  the  Monster,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  youth  on  the  pavement  exaggerated  the  variety 
and  luridity  of  its  contents.  These,  I  fear,  must  be  described 
as  a  surfeit  of  sensation.  Turning  over  the  leaves  in  the 
tram-car,  interrupted  by  the  entries  of  passengers,  and 
assailed  by  story  after  story,  my  final  impressions  must 
have  nearly  resembled  the  nightmare  of  a  romance- 
devouring  errand-boy.  If  I  give  them,  it  is  because  in 
these  days  of  book-hunger  it  is  interesting  to  inspect  every 
kind  of  reading  that  is  offered  to  the  public,  old  and  young. 
This  is  what  I  seem  to  have  read  : 

Peter  Podger  and  Sam  Slocum  were  bad  hands  at 
reading  up,  and  entered  the  schoolroom  looking  as  if  they 
were  bemg  led  to  execution  and  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  it. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Chickeleer,  in  his  most  per- 
suasive manner,  "  in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared  for 
the  examination  by  Mr.  Pedagogue,  I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  put  a  few  puzzling  questions  to  you  by  way, 
we  win  call  it,  of  coaching  you  up. 
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"  You  mu8t  imagine  that  I  am  the  examiner  himself, 
and  that  like  him  I  am  a " 

A  wild  laugh,  that  was  almost  a  shriek,  interrupted 
him. 

Then  something  Hashed  through  the  air,  and  a  dagger 
aimed  at  his  heart  buried  itself  in  his  left  arm. 

"  Stop !  "  cried  a  loud  sepulchral  voice ;  "  slayer  of  the 
innocent — stop  !  " 

Tom  Bowden  had  his  head  out  of  one  side  of  the  carriage 
and  the  judge  out  of  the  other. 

Neither,  however,  saw  anything,  though  both  heard  the 
voice. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  cried  one  tall,  well-built  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  huntsman,  who  advanced  to  the  front  rank 
with  a  young  girl,  dressed  as  a  bayadere,  clinging  to  his 
arm. 

"Why,  sir,"  Smudge  replied,  "the  heggcups  is  in  the 
boiler,  the  rollin'  pin  is  in  the  oven,  the  dishes  is  piled  all 
of  a  heap  on  the  lloor,  the  covers  hang  on  the  hatpeg  in 
the  hall,  the  cook's  bonnet  is  on  the  top  of  the  pump,  all  the 
brooms  is  up  the  chimley  and  the  pails  piled  in  each  other 
till  they  reach  the  ceiling.  There  never  was  anything  like 
it,  and  as  for  the  women,  sir,  don't  you  hear  them  screech- 
ing like  howls  ?  " 

Stilled  cries  for  help  from  one  of  the  boats  in  tow  could 
be  distinctly  lieard,  but  this  time  the  cries  were  genuine. 

"Listen!"  said  Peter.  "I  think  I  heard  the  cry  of 
fire." 

"Fire!"  screamed  the  bargeman,  turning  deathly  pale 
and  rushing  to  the  stem  of  the  tug. 

"  See,  see  !  " 

"  Fire  !  "  said  Peter  excitedly,  at  the  same  time  following 
him.  "  The  second  barge  is  on  fire.  Tou  can  see  the 
smoke." 

"Great  heavens!  as  I  live,"  said  the  bargeman,  "the 
boat  is  on  fire,  and  it  is  loaded  with  benzoline." 

As  usual,  however,  our  hero  proved  himself  quite  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

Sinking  upon  one  knee  with  a  grace  that  was  truly 
astonishing,  considering  the  weight  of  his  fetters,  he  knelt 
at  her  feet. 

She  elevated  the  lamp  a  little,  so  that  its  light  fell  fully 
on  his  face. 

"Maiden,"  he  cried,  "deem  me  bold  if  you  will;  I 
come  of  a  bold  race.  My  sires  have  ever  distinguished 
themselves  alike  in  love  and  war.  Chance  threw  us 
together,  and  my  misfortunes  have  warmed  your  heart 
towards  me.  To  perfect  yourself  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, you  should  commence  with  the  ordinary  school 
arithmetic  of  some  progressive  series,  going  from  one  book 
to  the  other  as  each  is  mastered.  What  constitutes  a  lady 
or  gentleman  is  not  determined  by  their  position  in  life, 
but  by  their  manners.  Money,  dress,  or  social  position 
can  make  neither  if  the  parties  are  not  possessed  of  that 
innate  sense  of  refinement  and  good  breeding  to  be  found 
in  many  cases  under  the  shabbiest  garments." 

He  then  took  his  place  behind  the  throne,  and  amidst 
renewed  shouts  of  "  All  hail  to  the  long-promised  messiah !  " 
the  subordinate  priests  advanced  and  prostrated  themselves 
in  turn  and  in  order  of  precedence  before  him. 

The  great  body  of  the  Inca  nobility  followed,  and, 
amidst  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  the  assembly  broke  up. 

Although  the  above  disjointed  narrative  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  clearest  in  the  world,  Moiselet  swallowed  it  all  aa 
gospel ;  he  saw  well,  or  thought  that  he  did,  that  Vidocq 
had  fled  with  his  master's  portmanteau,  and  hidden  it  in 
the  Forest  of  Pondy. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  the  errand-boy  has  recovered 
from  this  hot-spiced  or  frivolous  diet  he  will  be  attracted 
by  nobler  viands.  As  I  correct  the  proof  of  this  article, 
there  lies  before  me  a  new  sixpenny  edition  of  Thf  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel.  It  awaits  the  errand-boy,  and  is  truly 
a  "  monster  "  for  the  money. 


Correspondence. 

From  Samoa  to  Chancery  Lane. 

Sib, — I  was  surprised  to  notice  in  your  isaue  of  April 
22  a  few  lines  of  a  Samoan  letter  addressed  to  myself.  It 
must  have  gone  astray  owing  to  my  absence  from  Samoa 
at  the  time  when  it  wa«  written  (January  28,  IS'.t.'j).  It  is 
from  an  old  friend  of  mine  named  Tuimaleali'fano.  I 
presume  you  would  not  mind  letting  me  have  the  letter 
oack,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  of  any  interest  to  anyone  save 
myself.  Might  I  ask  at  the  same  time  how  it  came  into 
your  hands  'i  It  seems  such  a  far  cry  from  Falelatai  to 
the  editorial  offices  of  tlie  Academy  ! 

In  view  of  the  general  bewilderment  of  the  public  with 
regard  to  the  Samoan  embroglio,  it  may,  perhaps,  interest 
you  to  know  that  my  sympathies  and  those  of  Mrs.  Steven- 
son are  entirely  with  the  Germans.  The  British  and 
American  officials  tried  to  force  a  Protestant  divinity 
student  of  seventeen  on  the  Samoan  people,  90  per  cent, 
of  whom  first  voted  and  then  fought  for  Stevenson's  old 
friend,  Mataafa.  The  "war"  has  been  distinguished  on 
the  Anglo-American  side  by  an  inexplicable  ruthlessness 
and  brutality,  which,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  explanation  on  the  part  of  the 
naval  officers  and  other  officials  engaged.  Contranr  to  all 
expectation,  the  Samoans  changed  what  was  at  first  re- 
garded as  simple  "  nigger-potting  "  into  a  pastime  much 
more  serious  and  deadly  for  white  people.  The  Germans 
were  througliout  the  advocates  of  peace  and  conciliation, 
and  if  the  matter  had  lain  with  Consul  General  Rose  not 
a  life  would  have  been  lost  nor  a  dollar's  worth  of  property 
destroyed. — I  am,  &c.,  Lloyd  Osboubni. 

70,  Porchester-terrace,  W. :  May  31,  1899. 

[We  have  explained  to  Mr.  Osboume  that  the  letter 
was  lent  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Baxter,  one  of  E.  L.  Stevenson's  literary  execu- 
tors.] 

Re  Burgess  versus  Burgess. 

Sir, — I  can  only  advise  my  namesake  either  to  consult 
the  fairies,  whose  friendship  he  boasts,  or  to  send  his 
portrait  to  the  Academy  that  the  public  may  Beware  of 
Imitations.— I  am,  &c.,  Gelktt  Buboess. 

3a,  Queen's-road,  Chelsea,  8.W. 


Heine    in    English. 

Our  Prize  Competitions. 

KESULT  OF  Xo.  34. 

MoKK  thaa  oixty  replies  have  beeo  received  in  reiiponse  to  oar 
request  for  a  icAnslittioQ  of  the  following  song  of  Heinrich  Hfine  : 

Und  wiisften's  die  Blumen,  die  kleineo, 
Wie  tief  verwundet  mein  Herz, 
Sie  wiirden  mit  mir  weinen, 
Zu  heilen  meinen  Schmerz. 

TTnd  wiiesten's  die  Xachtigallen, 
Wie  ich  so  traurig  and  krank, 
Sie  liessen  fruhlich  erscballen 
Erqaickenden  Gesang. 

Und  wiissten  sie  mein  Wehe 
Die  goldnen  Sterne  lein, 
Sie  kiimen  aas  ihrer  Hohe, 
tJnd  spriichen  Trost  mir  ein. 

Die  alle  kiinnen's  nicht  wissen, 
Xar  Eine  kennt  meinen  Schmerz  : 
Sie  hat  ja  aelbst  zerris-^en, 
Zerrisaen  mir  das  Herz. 

We  have  decided  to  give  the  pri7.e  to  Mr.  Ni^el  Playfalr,  .18, 
Giosrenor-atreet,  W.,  for  the  following  versioD,  which  has  a  limpid 
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Bimplioity  unattained  by  any  other  compstitor.    The  last  stanza  1b, 
unfortunately  weak  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  pleases  us  best : 

Could  the  little  flowers  know 
How  my  heart  is  filled  with  woe. 
Surely  they  would  weep  with  nie 
Comforting  my  misery. 

Could  the  nightingales  divine 
All  the  anguish  that  is  mine. 
Of  their  pity  they  would  give 
Healing  songs  that  I  might  live. 

Could  they  know,  my  grief  would  move 
Golden  stars  in  Heaven  above 
From  the  sky,  to  speak  to  me 
Tender  words  of  sympathy. 

None  of  these  can  ever  guess  ; 
For  the  depth  of  my  distress 
One  alone  may  sound  indeed — 
She  who  caused  my  heart  to  bleed. 

Among  the  best  of  the  others  are  these  : — 

Ah.  could  the  little  flowers  know 

The  wound  within  my  heart, 
Their  tears  in  sympathy  would  flow 
To  soothe  my  smart ! 

And  could  they  know,  the  nightingales. 

My  lot  the  sad  day  long, 
They'd  solace  it  with  countervails 
Of  joyous  song ! 

And  could  yon  little  golden  star 

But  know  my  bitter  grief, 
'Twould  hasten  from  its  heaven  afar 
To  bring  relief ! 

But  they,  alas  !     They  cannot  know  : 

And  none  can  know — apart 
From  her,  ah  me  !  who  de»lt  the  blow — 
That  broke  my  heart  I 

[A.  J.  E.,  London.] 

Did  they  but  know,  the  flowers, 

The  deep  wound  in  my  Jieart. 
The'r  tears  would  fall  in'showeri', 

So  they  might  ease  the  smart. 

Did  they  but  know  my  sadness,  \ 

The  weariness  and  pain. 
The  nightingales  to  gladness 

Would  aing  me  back  again. 

Did  they  but  know  that  river 

My  soul  is  rack'd  with  fear. 
The  stars  would  stoop  from  heaven 

To  whisper  words  of  cheer. 

They  know  not  :  I  am  lonely 

In  unobserved  pain : 
One  only  knows,  one  only 

Who  broke  my  heart  in  twain. 

[A.  H.  B.,  London.] 

[P.  F.  (Leicester),  the  author  of  the  following  version,  writes  :  "  I 
don't  know  a  single  word  of  German  (or  French),  but  with  the 
assistance  of  my  wife  and  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  I  managed  to 
'  hammer  out '  a  prose  translation,  which  I  have  versified."] 

Cou'd  but  the  little  flowers  divine 

My  heart  is  rent  in  twain. 
Their  tears,  I  know,  would  flow  with  mine. 

And  ease  my  bitter  pain. 

If  e'en  the  nightingales  could  tell 

My  unavailing  sadness,  . 
To  cheer  me  now  their  songs  would  swell 

In  sweet  notes  full  of  gladness. 

And  if  the  little  stars  could  know. 

From  heaven  they  would  descend, 
TlKy  would  understand  my  woe, 

And  comforting,  befriend. 

None,  none  of  these  may  e'er  divine. 

One  only  can,  'tis  she 
Who  pierced  this  bleeding  heart  of  mine 

And  wrought  my  misery. 

Replies  received  also  from  :  E.  C.  W..  Oxford  ;  M.  I.,  Cheltenham  ; 
H.  C  B..  Newbury ;  C.  B..  London  ;  V.,  London  ;  A.  K.,  London  : 
W.  B.  U..  London  ;  E  K.  P.,  Middlesex  ;  E.  Le  B.  M.,  London  : 
"  Kappa,"  Ealing  ;  F.  E.,  no  address  sent :  R.  A.  B.,  Cheshire  ;  A.  H., 


New  Wandi- worth  ;  K.  J,,  Lteds  ;  M.  R.,  London  ;  L.  M.  L .  Stafford  ; 
E.  M.  C,  London  ;  M  B.  W.,  Ramsgate  ;  W,  G.,  London  ;'  J.  A.  B , 
Birmingham  ;  J.  D,  H.,  London  ;  H.  N.,  London  ;  M.  P.,  London  ; 
T.  C,  Buxted  :  M.  A.  W.,  Watford  :  H.  B.  M ,  Cambridge  :  W.  E.  T., 
Clifton  :  B,  G.,  Yorkshire  ;  A.  T.,  Scarborough  ;  M.  T.  P.,  Cheater  ; 
G.  W.,  Cornwall  :  F.  B.  C ,  Cornwall  ;  F.  P.  W ,  Somerset ;  N.  H., 
London  ;  A.  M ,  Fulham  :  C.   L.   F.,  Bath  :   G.  W.  S ,  London  ; 

E.  J,  R ,  Cheshire  ;  M.  Z.  H  ,  London  :  M.  P.  W .  London  ;  E  G  S., 
Brighton;  "Jeanne,"  no  address;  C.  R.  S,  Salisbury;  E.  M.  M., 
Cardiff ;  I.  G.  L..  Norwich ;  W.  W..  Salisbury  ;  F.  .T.  C,  London  ; 
C  Ireland  ;  I.  G.,  London  ;  C.  M.  W..  Yorkshire  :  A.  E.  C,  Brighton  ; 
P.  S.  W.,  Surrey  ;  M.  P.   F..  Birmingham  ;  H     D.  H.,  Croydon  ; 

F.  E.  W.,  London  ;  E.  K.  P.,  Soathall  ;  J.  H.  S.,  Liverpool ;  M.  M., 
London. 


Competition  No.  35. 


A  sonnet  has  bee  a  sent  to  us  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  opening  the  letter,  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
the  poem  is  written  was  accidentally  torn  right  across,  and  one  half 
was  lost  altogether.  We  took  steps  at  once  to  have  that  half 
restored  ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  occurs  to  us  that,  both  as  an  exercise 
in  loyalty  and  as  a  novel  form  of  competition,  we  might  ask  our 
readers  to  complete  the  lines.  To  the  competitor  whose  attempt 
comes  nearest  to  the  original  sonnet  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  will  be 
sent.  The  rhyming  scheme,  we  should  add,  is;  1,  2,  2,  1,  1,  2,  2,  1, 
3,  4,  5,  3,  4,  5. 

Victoria. 

"  Queenly  as  woman,  w 

Though  foreign  were 

Englishmen  gladly  ma 
So  fit  to  keep  their  mona 
For  'mid  the  stress  these 

Nights  of  affliction  a 

This  Lady,  meeting  a 
Queenly  and  womanly 

Yes.  though  beneath  he 
Though  gloriously  we  d 
And  Britain's  fisg  is  ho 
This  is  her  crowning  pride 

'fhave  been  as  mother 
An  Queen  and  woma 

RULBB. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane.  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  June  6.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  fouud  in  the  third  column  of  ip.  lilG  or  it 
cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  faoilit  ited  when  one  side 
onlv  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresse-i  should  always  be  given :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  June   i. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Kransse  (A  ),  Russia  in  Asia:  a  Record  and  a  Study,  1S88-1899 

(Richards)  26/0 
lioissier  (G.),  Roman  Africa :  Archaeological  Walks  in  Algeria  and  Tunis 

(Putnam's  Sons)    6/0 

Neilsou  (G.),  Annak  of  the  Solway (Maclehose) 

Jones  ( W.),  Quaker  Campaiens  in  Peace  and  War  (Headley  Brothers)    6/0 

George  (H.  B,),  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia  (Unwin)  12/6 

Ball  (Rev,  C.  .T,),  Light  from  the  EiSt (Eyre  &  Spittiswoode) 

Hogarth  (D.  G,),  Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane 

(Murray)  16/0 

Haldane  (E.  G.),  James  Frederick  Ferrier (Oliphant)    1/6 

Tyrrell  (R.  Y.),  The  Corresnoiidence  of  Cicero.    Vol.  VI (Longmans;    12/0 

A  Country  Schoolmaster,  James  Shaw.    Edited  by  Robert  Wallace 

(Oliver  &  Bojd) 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Nietzsche  (P.),  The  Case  of  Wagner.    Translated  by  Thomas  Common 

(Unwin) 

Crawford  (V.  M.),  Studies  in  Foreign  Literature  (Buckworth)  6/0 

Goody  (A,  D.l,  Esther (Simpkim,  net  3/0 

Rogers  (R.  C.l,  For  the  King,  and  Other  Poems (Putnam's  Sons)  6/0 

Turner  (C.  K,),  Translations  from  Poushkin  (Sampson  Low) 

"  Nomad,"  Lyrics ( Jarrold)  1/6 

lMcon(G  W.),  Poems  of  Love  and  Homo  (Longmans)  2/6 

Hall  ( W.),  The  Way  of  the  Kingdom (Sonnenschein).  net  2/6 

The  City  of  the  Soul (Richards),  net  6/0 
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TUBOI.OGIOAL  AND  BIBLICAI-. 

Nicol  (Rov.  T.),  Ilooont  Anhujolony  and  the  Bible (BUckwooil),  net    9/0 

A  OuiUt  to  Huiutan  School  Union (Molhuon) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOORAPHT. 

Hiiwrntloy  (H.  D.),  Lifu  and  Nature  at  the  RnftUsh  Lakoa (Uaclehnae) 

liiiw  (K.),  KonBingion  Piilaoe (Bell) 

Hall  (J.),  lliDUiftud  Notes  for  Tnivollera  In  the  Alps (I.onmiftn»)  net 

HrBilshaw  (K.I,  Directory  of  Hiithiiig-PlBcoK,  1«K) (Kegnii  Paul) 

Brown  (Major  K.  H.),  The  Land  of  Uoshou  and  the  Exodux (Stanford) 


3/(1 
2/8 


JUVENILE. 
ByloB  (.1.),  The  Lejjeml  of  St.  Mark  


..(Unwin) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Ninot  (M.),  Throe  Plays  by  E.  Siiuvcatre    (Dent)  set    1/6 

Fonicr  (AlccSe),  Precis  de  I'lliHtoiro  do  France     (Maomlilan)    4/1) 

Campbell  (W.  W.;,  The  Elements  of  Practical  Astronomy  (Macmillan)    8/8 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

Dickens  (V.),  Barnaby  Rudxo  „ (Dent)  each 

Dunne  (K.  P.),  Mr.  Dooloy  in  Peace  and  War (aiohards) 

Ru»kin  (J.),  Pni'tcriiu.     Vol.  I (Allen)  net 

8ton(F.),  Hints  on  French  8ynt8.v (Rice) 

Moon  (G.  W.),  Elijah  the  Prophet,  and  Other  Sacred  Poems, ..(Longmans) 

Sowell  (A),  liiaok  Ik'auty (Jarrold) 

North  (T.j,  Temple  ClassicB ;  PlutarchV  Lives,  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

(Dent),  each  net 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mackenzie  (A.),  The  Prophecies  of  the  Brahan  Seer   (Maokay) 

Dames  (E.  L.),  The  Earth  Life (Hc<lway)  net 

Dresser  (U.  W.),  Metho<l8  and  Problems  of  Spiritual  Healing 

(Ptttnam'M  Son») 

Picture  Taking  ami  Picture  Making (Eastman  Kodak  Co.) 

Price  (llev.  E.  D.),  The  British  Empire  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 

( Newnes) 

The  Art  Portfolio.    Part  3 (Simpkin  Marshall)  net 

Transactions  of  the  HampKtead  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  (Mayle) 

Sclutor  (W.  L.  and  P.  L.),  The  Geography  of  Mammals  (Kugan  Paul) 

Odd  Uhymes    (Ideal  Publishing  Co.)  net 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 
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2/« 
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1/0 
2/8 
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Announcements. 

Mr.  William    Sharp's   new   book,   Menu    Farm,  will    be 

published  this  month  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards.     It  is  a  tragic 

romance,  which  is  mainly  a  study  of  a  woman,  half  peasant, 
half  woman  of  refinement. 

Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Limited,  are  about  to  publish, 
under  the  title  of  Tlie  Book  of  Cricket,  a  new  series  of  cricket 
pictures,  in  about  fourteen  sixpenny  weekly  parts.  The  illus- 
trations will  consist  of  full-page  photographs  of  every  cricketer 
of  note,  supplemented  by  snapshots  taken  on  the  field.  The 
descriptive  text  will  be  by  Mr.  0.  B.  Fry. 

The  publication  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Art  Amateur  will  be 
resumed  this  month  by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Constable,  the  author  of  The  Curse  of  Intellect 
and  Aunt  JuditlCs  Island,  has  a  new  novel  almost  ready  for 
publication,  entitled  Monjan  Hailsham.  It  will  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Grant  Richards  early  in  June. 

Mr.  Gb.-u^T  Kichauds  will  also  publish  this  mouth  the 
first  of  a  series  of  four  volumes  of  a  work  by  Mr.  H.  Croft 
Hiller,  entitled  Heresies.  In  this  work  Mr.  Hiller  attempts  a 
fresh  statement  of  a  thesis  of  first  principles  in  religion,  ethics, 
sociology,  and  metaphysics.  The  author  maintains  that  genuine 
objective  standards  for  belief  by  which  every  important  issue 
may  be  measured  are  now  available,. and  one  of  his  objects  in 
writing  Heresies  is  to  show  what  these  standards  are. 

Among  Messrs.  Longmans'  announcements  we  note :  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  New  and  cheaper 
edition.  Two  new  books  by  the  Right  Hon.  Prof.  Max 
Mi'iUer :  in  the  press — Anld  TAtnij  Syne.  Second  series.  This 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  recollections  of  Indian  friends  and 
correspondents.     The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy. 


Anotiiek  bookseller's  mistake  is  sent  to  us  by  a  corre- 
spondent. In  checking  his  quarterly  accounts  he  found  the 
item,  "  More  on  top  of  it."  Inquiry  revealed  that  on  the 
date  given  he  had  purchased  More's  ^Uopia. 


A    NEW    NOVEL    OF    FRENCH    LIFE. 

At  »11  Booksellen'  and  Librarlei.    Crown  8to,  0«. 

MA    MERE; 

Or,  Sods  and  Daugbtets  oDder  the  Second  Empire. 

By  the  VICOHTE  JEAN  DE  LUZ. 

Bpectalor.—"  tht  anther  has  efldentlv-  enjoyed  eieeptional  ulvaouigaa 
for  depicting  curtain  phaaee  of  Preneb  Ufa,  eeiwclally  In  Imperiallat  aiid 
Legitimist  circlee.  The  ■inlatcr  aide  of  tba  laU  ICmperor*!  cbanicUT  U  rntll. 
leMly  expoaed." 

London  :  SUITE,  ELDBB  k  00.,  16,  Wktorloo  PlMe,  B.W. 


A   CHABMIVa   OIFX    BOOK  I 

68.,  claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  ft  Co.     LlanKollcn:   Darlin^fton  ft  Co. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  K.R.G.S.        Map»  liy  BARTIIOI.oMKW. 
Fcap.  8»o.  0.\E  SUlLLISa  EACB.  Illa«trmted. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  ContribnUoos  from 

Ilia  Excellency  K.  J.  PHELPS,  late  American  Miniiter;  ProfeMOr 
JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D.  ;  ROBERT  BROWNING  ;  A.  W.  KINQLAJU 
and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.U.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  PORBST.       THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THK  NORTH  WALKS  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE  WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTEK.V,  and  (^HKPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN   VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  B.ATH,  WELLS,  and  WB8T0N-8UPER-MARK. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HA.STINGfi,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,   BANGOR.    BETTW8Y0OED  and  8NOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH     and     ABKHDOVBT. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CKICCIETH  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEBErORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER  Jt  CUELTENUAH. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


What  would  not  tbe  intelligent  tonrist  In  Paris  or  Borne  give  for  inch  a 

Guide-book  as  this,  which  teaclies  so  much  that  is  outside 

the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes! 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  6s.    Sixty  IllustraUona,  M  Maps  and  Plana. 

LONDON    and    ENVIRONS. 

(IJy  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M..\.) 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  ill  Streets 

and  Places  of  Interest, 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London:    Simpkin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kknt  k  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Kailway  Bookstalls,  and  aU  Booksellen'. 

PORTRAIT    SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE    ACADEMY." 


The  following  have  appeared,  and  the  numbers  containing  them  ain 

still  be  obtained;   or  Complete  Sets  may  he  had  separately 

for  3s.  6d.  : — 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 
CHARLES   DARWIN. 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
HENRY   WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW  MAUVELL. 
ROBERT   BROWNING. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 
JONATHAN    SWIFT. 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 
ALE.XANDEK  POPE. 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 
HENRI K  IBSEN. 


BEN  JONSON. 
JOHN    KKATS. 
SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
TOM  HOOD. 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON- 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 
LEIGH   HUNT. 
LOKD   M.\CAULAY. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES  L.KUn. 
MICHAEL   DRAYTON. 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOB. 
SAMUEL   PEPYS. 
EDMUND  WALLER. 
WILKIE  COLLINS. 
JOHN  MILTON. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


TO  BOOKBXJYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of 
FREE  LIBRARIES, -Tlie  JUNE  CATALOGUES 
of  Valuable  SECOND-HAND  WORKS  aud  NEW  RE- 
MAINDERS, offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  Now 
Ready,  aod  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H. 
8«iTii  &  Son.  Iiibrary  Department,  186.  Stniud.  Loudon.  W.C. 

WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  HOOKS, 
14,  H«Drietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  St. 
iidinburgb,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


CATALOGUES  po«t  free  on  application. 


BAEDEKER'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOURISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application 

DUTiAU  A  00.,  87,  SoHo  8qvA.RE,  Lovdok,  W. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-claes 
Printers  and  Publisbere.  12,  Gou»h  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,haveBpeoially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machinefl 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Officee  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

WANTED,  clean,  freeh.  SKCOND-HAND 
COPY  of  ENCTCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Ninth 
Edition.  State  when  purchased,  binding,  and  price  required.— 
T.  LoKOLEviLLE,  Llaufotda,  Oswestry. 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  in  ENGLISH 
STYLE  at  less  than  English  Prires.  American  Copy- 
rights secured  for  Eogliph  Authorn.  Electrotypes  or  Sheets 
promptly  forwarded.— CAMBRIDGE  PRESS.  G-2,  ReadeStreet, 
New  York;  Publishers  of  tbe  "Cambridge  Monthly  Encyclo- 
pa;dia  "  of  History,  Religon.  Biography,  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature;  and  other  Standard  Worlis.  In  pr<i$8:  "A  NEW 
CHRONOLOGY." 


BOOKS  WANTED,  at  prices  affixed.— 
Ireland's  Life  of  Napoleon,  4  vols.,  £4.— Gardiner's 
History,  2  vole.,  1863,  £2.— Kipling's  Indian  Tales.  First  Indian 
Editions,  paper  covers.  lOa.  each.— The  Germ,  1850,  £2.— Snob 
and  Gownsman,  1829-30,  £5 —Von  Sybel's  French  Revolution, 
4  vols.,  339. — Desperate  Remedies,  3  vols.,  259. — Loma  Doone, 
3  vols..  203.  Rare  Books  supplied.  State  wants.- BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

TYPE-WRITING.  — Authors*    MS.    or -Cor- 
respondence quickly  and  accurately  tyi>e-written.    Strict 
secrecy.— J.  Young.  Rough  Hey,  Lamack,  near  Blackburn. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.      lOd.  per  1,000  words.      Samples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  with  bookish  tastes,  who 
travels  considerably,  wants  as  COMPANION  a  Gentle- 
man, alwut  40,  who  is  bright  in  conversation,  well-informed, 
and  of  a  cheerful  disposition.  Must  be  able  to  ride.  Musical 
accomplishments  very  desirable.  No  secretarial  duties,  con- 
versational compauionshii)  being  the  first  essential.  Highest 
references  required.  Liberal  salary,  —Apply  to  J-  M.  T., 
Academy  OflBce,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
Bearch,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translatione 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  6,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.G. 


CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS caused  by  Collision,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehiclea 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  ProspeotuseB  post 
free  — Impekial  AccinKNT,  Livk  Stock,  and  Guskral  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Ltd.,  17,  Pall  MaU  Kaat,  London,  B.W.  Agents 
wanted. 


B 


ESTABLIBBED    18BI. 

IBKBECK        BANK, 

Southampton  BuildiusB.  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-ANn-A-HALP  per  CKNT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CDRRENT  AOCOnNTS,  on  thi  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100.     * 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purohasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPAETMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bankreceives'small  sums 
0    deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    UODSE 

FOB  TWO  GUINEAg  PER  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK:  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOB    FITS  BHILLtNGS  tEB.  HONTU. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


0    P    L    A    R 


UNION. 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Pophr  Union  invite 
APPLICATIONS  for  the  appointment  of  RESIDENT  SUPER- 
INTENDENT of  their  SCHOOLS  at  Forest  Gate.  Essex. 

Candidates  must  be  qualified  to  fulfil  yie  duties  prescribed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Gunrdlans. 

Silary,  £160  per  annum,  in  addition  to  furnished  apartments 
and  rations. 

The  Schools  at  Forest  Gate  are  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
and  at  the  present  time  contain  fm  inmates,  but  the  Guardians 
contemplate  building  new  SchooU,  and  providing  a  separate 
establishment  for  boys  over  lo  years  of  age.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  Superintendent  of  the  new' Boys'  School  should  also  hold  the 
position  of  Head  Master,  and  in  making  the  present  appoint- 
ment particular  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  the  position  of  Head  Mnater. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  aud  to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law 
Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  18%. 

The  value  of  the  l)'jard,  lodging,  &c.,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  is  assessed  at  £1.W  per  annum.  The  person  appninted  will 
be  required  to  find  approved  security  in  the  sum  of  £'20i). 

Applications,  accompanied  by  copies  of  recent  testimonialft. 
must  be  sent  to  me  not  later  than  Monday,  ]2lh  June  next,  and 
Candidates  are  invited  to  attend  at  the  Schools,  on  Thursday, 
June  15th,  at  5  p.m. 

By  order, 

G.  HERBERT  LOUGH, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Guardians'  Offices, 

■15,  Upper  North  Street,  Poplar,  E., 
26th  May,  ifciW. 


ASON     UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


M 


ASSISTANT  LECTURESHIP  IN  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE. 

The     Council     invite     APPLICATIONS     for    the    above 
APPOINTMENT. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  should  he  sent  to 
the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  24th  of  June. 

The  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  on  October  1st,  1899. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 

MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSOBIPTIONS  from  0KB  GUINEA 

per  annum, 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  w»eklv  etetaanceof  Booh 

at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  G  UINEAS  per  annum. 

OOUNTRT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  aUINBAB 
per  annum, 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE    in  ONE   SUB- 
SCKIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Oost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

ProBpectnseB  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis 

and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
CRAVBL,  SPORT.  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


30-34,   NEW   OXFORD    STREET; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  B.C.,  Lokdok  ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mahchbbtes. 


A  Thin  Cocoa. 

EPPS'S 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  presBure,  give  forth  their 
excess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  powder— a  pro- 
duct which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  eon- 
sisterce  of  tea,  of  which  it  iB  now  with  many,  beneficially  taking 
the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant, 
supplies  the  needed  energy  without  uuduly  exciting  the  system. 
Slid  only  in  labelled  tins.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  of  your 
tradesman,  a  tin  will  he  sent  post  free  for  9  stamps. — James 
Ei'rs  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 


SEE^LEY     &     CO. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HANNIBAL  and  the  GREAT  WAR 

between    ROME    siod    CARTHAGE.      IJy    W.    W.    HOW, 
Fellow  and  Tut  tr  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    With  3  JMane. 
Crown  8vo,  cbth,  28. 
"  A  piece  of  tlioroiigh  woikmanship.    The  fascinating  story 
could  Iiardly  be  better  told  in  short  compasH." 

Manchefter  (juanlian. 

NIGIAS   and   the  SICILIAN  EX- 

PEDITION.      By   Rev.    A.  J.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Latin  in  University  Colleie,  London.    Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  Is.  fid. 
"  An  excellent  little  hook Professor  Church  has  condensed 

the  immortal  chapters  of  Thucydides  with  notable  skill  and 

sympathy."— Spectator. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

WIRELESS     TELEGRAPHY. 

Popularly  Explained.       By     RICHARH     KERK.    F.U.S. 

With  Preface  b.v  W.  H.  PKEECE,  C.B„  F.R.S..  aud  many 

IlluatrationB.    Cloth,  Jg.  fid. ;  or  sewed,  is. 
"The  author  has  achieved  conspicuous  success  in  his  attempt 
to  give  the  general  public  a  good  understandiug  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  va'ious  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
Capitally  illustrated."— .A ifteiiceuni. 

London :  Serley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  38,  Great  Russell  Street. 


Just  published,  price  28.  6d.  net. 

OCEAN     RAINFALL, 

WITH    CHART  AND  TABLES. 
1864—1881. 

By   W.    G.   BLACK,   F.B.M.S. 

London :    Simpkik,    Mibbhi!.!.    &    Co. 
Edinburgh:  E.  &  S.  LiviNGSTOirE. 


An  American  Transport 
in  the 


Crimean  War. 


By    Capt.   CODMAN. 

This  work  is  particularly  interesting 
to  studpnts  of  naval  warfare.  "  Capt. 
Codman  relates  his  experiences  of  an 
American  Chartered  Transport  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  Crimean  War  is 
the  connecting  link  between  old  and 
modern  methods  of  warfare." 


Frontispiece. 
198  pp. 
Price  38.  6d. 


London  : 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 

The  Old  Seriee  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  let,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  ohtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publish^. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  35. 

All  readers  attempting  this  weelc's 
Competition  {descriled  fully  on  page 
614)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


10  June,  1899. 


The   Academy. 
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MESSRS.  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE    TWO    TRAVEL    BOOKS    OF   THE    YEAR. 


I 


"  Never  before  have  the  more  charming  aap«oU  of  Japan  been  lo  attractively 
prcBented."— il<A«ii(«Mm. 

"The  illustratloDB  are  worthj  ot  the  letterpress."— TVmrf. 
BY  MRS.  HUGH  PEA8BR. 

A    DIPLOMATIST'S   WIFE    in    JAPAN. 

With  250  lUuslratiouH.     In  'Z  vuU.,  lumilHomo  cloth  >rilt,  32tt. 

iSecond  Thousand. 

"  A  volume  which  doaerves  to  be  widely  and  carefully  read." 

Horning  Pott. 

FAMOUS    LADIES    of  the 

ENGLISH    COURT. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  ^It,  wilh  83 


IJy  Mr*.  AUBRKY  UICHAUDKON. 
Portraits  an<i  Illustrations,  10s, 
'*  In  her  choice  of  Huhjocta  the  author  has  been  very  happy.    The  women 
chosen  are  beautiful,  brilliant  creatures,  all  of  whom  bore  nnme  part  in  the 
making  of  BngliHh  history,  and  the  record  of  their  liven  read  like  a  series  uf 
fascinatinf;  faTy  tales."— />a*/y  Telegraph, 

**  Her  work  is  one  of  iho  most  interesting  books  of  the  eeason.*' 

Liverpool  Post. 
"  A  very  readable  volume,  the  utility  and  attractivenevs  of  which  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  nnmeroas  reproductions  of  portraits/' — Qi(Ae. 


BY  PRINCE  KROPOTKIN. 

FIELDS,  FACTORIES,  and  WORKSHOPS. 

hi  cloth  gilt,  12«. 
'*  So  delij^l.tfnl  that  the  reailer  w  ishes  it  would  never  end," — Times. 

[Second  JEditi'in  at  preit. 


"  No  one  who  boftlns  to  roa<l  thi>  volome  will  stop  before  th*  md." 

Dnilt  Ktvt. 
"  Its  intermt  t>  nn<ine>tlonable."— "faatfarif. 
"  Mra.  Little's  fascuiatiOK  boolc.    There  In  nit  a  ilnll  paire." 

ManrkttUr  Ouantlan. 

INTIMATE   OHINA 

Th<i  (.'blneae  aa  I  Rave  Been  Them.  Br  Ifra.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLI. 
Ill  1  lartte  handsome  vol.,  Mn  pagr*.  cloth  irllt  and  gilt  tnp,  lis.  With 
187  lUostrationa.  [B*e<md  Thounnd. 

A    SKW   I, IKK  OK  ROHKil'IKIlKK. 

ROBESPIERRE  and  the  BED   TERROR. 

By  Dr.  JA.V  TKN  IIKINK,  Hrofeww  at  I.ev>t*n  University.  Tnui«- 
lateil  by  J.  IIKDRMAN.  In  dvmy  8vo,  cloth  rIIi,  12s.  With  lA  Fnll-Paiie 
IlIuftlmtionH  anil  Portraits. 

*'An  able  and  vifrorons  stndy  of  the  rise,  riscendenoy,  and  fall  of  tba 
*  Incorraptible,' by  a  brillliint  Dutch  writer.  Nona  nlll  fail  to  roc^vnuM  the 
depth  (if  the  resesrch  which  he  ha<  hrniiitht  to  liear  upon  his  work,  or  the 
literary  stre'  sth  evinced  In  bis  wonl  pictures  nf  the  mm  and  events  of  the 
Terror.    The  book  has  several  good  pnrtraits  and  other  illastratlons."—  World. 


AN 


B7  W.  H.  8.  MONK. 

INTRODUCTION    to 


In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


STELLAR   ASTRONOMY. 


The  Athenaum  sayft :  "  The  work  cannot  fall  to  tw  of  biirb  iotereiit  to 
all  who  are  able  intelliffibly  to  fultow  the  conrae  of  modern  aatroaomical  dia* 
coveries  and  results." 


HUTCHINSON'S  NEW  SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS. 


BY  ELLKN  THORNEYIKOFT  FOWLKR. 

A    DOUBLE    THREAD. 

*,*  Uu!  Fourth  Edition,  being  nearly  erhavsted,  a  Fifth  Eilitiim  is 
at  pri-ss,  mahinij  :iOftOO  copies  of  the  Engliih  6«.  edition. 

BY  FRANKFORT  MOORE. 

WELL,    AFTER    ALL- 

"  Mr.  Frankfort  Moorc'.^  nnvol  inight  well  have  been  called  *  Bettor  After 
All.*    My  Baronito  is  disposed  to  think  he  here  excels  bimeelf." — Punch, 

[Eighth  ThoH%an<U 

BY  "RITA." 

AN    OLD    ROGUE'S    TRAGEDY. 

"  TIeurtily  rfcoramonded  to  those  who  revel  in  aeoiug  the  follies  of  '  smart ' 
people  well  whipped.    No  one  who  begins  this  l>ook  will  put  it  down  unUnished." 

JUa  ly  Telegraph. 

"The  story  is  told  with  ^ceat  delicacy  and  tenderness,  .  .  ,  Aunt  Pat,  the 
*old  rogue,'  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Her  secret,  when  known, 
almost  transformmjf  her  roguery  into  heroism." — Scotsman. 

*' A  choice  piece  of  ticti-^'n  introducing  onfl  character  that  wi'l  live.  .  .  .  Aunt 
Pfvt  forms  a  study  rarely  encountered  in  current  ticiion."— Dundee  Advertiser. 

*^*  The  First  Large  Edition  having  hee it  exhausted ^  a  Second  Edition 
is  at  press. 


"  Deserves  to  find  a  place  amongst  the  l)est  fiction  of  the  seaBon.*' 
BY  MARTIN  .F.  PRITCHARD. 

THE   PASSION  of  ROSAMUND  KEITH. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Without  Sin." 
'*  Quite  out  of  the  common  run  of  novels.     Ro8amun<i  Keith  hfrself  is  a  very 
charming  erf  at  ion.     The  hero  is  by  no  means  less  cleverly  drawn,  and  seme 
of  the  minor  character-sketches  are  singularly  well  ftni-iihei."—  World, 


BY  FLORENt'E  MARRYAT. 


IRIS    the   AVENGER. 


^ 


"  Briskly  and  tluently  to\il."—Spff'itor. 

*'  An  excellent  specimen  of  Miss  Marryat's  stylo."—  JVorld. 

"  An  entertaiuing  story  with  an  interesting  plot." — Birmingham  Pott. 

"  The  novel  is  one  of  considerable  strength."— 5ef>^*iMn». 

BY  MADAME  ALBANESI. 

THE   BLUNDER   of  an  INNOCENT. 

"Madame  Atbnnesi  is  to  be  conaratulated  upon  preseniing  a  human  and 
interesting  story  to  her  readers.  Takes  a  high  place  amongst  the  works  of 
contem[>orary  fiction.  Resdere  of  novels  will  certainly  ptrowi  *The  Bluoder 
of  an  Innocent  *  with  pleasure  and  interest,  and  will  eagerly  ani'cipato  another 
work  from  the  pame  source."- />at/^  Telegraph. 

"Ttiis  storv  is  sure  to  win  popularity."     Glasgow  Herald. 

"The  characters  are  drawn  with  much  cleverness,  force,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  society  wAyn."— Scotsman. 

"  DeseiTcs  a  cordial  welcome.  The  figure  of  Bettine  is  mostclevcr'y  <lrawn, 
even  better,  however,  is  the  Dowager  Coimless."— A'p#e^o<or. 


"  A  novelist  with  hT&ins."— Literature. 

**  A  lady  who  ia  etepping  sorely  to  the  front  ranks  of  nnrtXiaU,* '—Aeademg» 
BY   ARABBLLA    KENEALY. 

A    SEMIDETACHED    MARRIAGE. 

SOMK  KXi  KPTIONALLY  GOOD  UKVIKWS. 

"  For  the  (i^wrtucnett^of  'A  Scmi-Ootachcd  Marriage'  we  m  ant  refer  onr 
readers  to  the  text  of  that  sltoirether  amazine  story.  It  is  a  work  of  no  little 
ability  and  literary  m»-rit,  which  will  give  it  nndoubteil  popalsrity  with  the 
reading  public."— 2>ai/tf  Telegraph. 

"  A  book  of  andeniftble  cleverness."  —Pall  Mall  Oatett^. 

"  The  novel  is  an  exceedingly  clever  imc.'*—Sciifsman. 

'*  Celia  in  a  delightful  creation.  Strahan.  too.  w  well  drawn  an4  alive  ;  bot 
the  gem  of  the  book,  is  the  ctiaracter  of  (_'oyle,  which  is  delineated  with 
remarkable  skill  and  insisht."— Morning  Post. 

"  A  m'^at  charming  and  womanly  heroine."— Sa/urday  Btvietc. 

"  The  novel  is  forcibly  written."— .Sp'r/a^or. 

"  A  very  clover  hook,  sparkling  with  epigram,  and  full  of  brilliant  character 
delineation.'*— O/aAffnw  Herald. 

*'  We  read  the  book  with  deep  interest.  It  is  long  linoe  we  handled  a  Dorel 
of  snch  clevemeseand  charm.**  ~  Literary  World. 

\_8econd  Large  Kdition, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "BY  RIGHT  OF  SWORD." 

A   DASH    for   a    THRONE. 

By  A.  W.  MARCHMONT.    Wilh  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith. 
The  iSf/jecfa^or  says:— "  The   viRour— nay,  siidwity— of  iiivention  which 
marked  Vr.  Marchmont's  previous  novel  is  again  enc>>uiitere<l  in  '  A  DaMh  for 
a  Throne.' "  

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  DEVIL  TttKS  OF  RL  DORAD)." 

A    QUEEN    of   ATLANTIS. 

BV    KUANK  AOBRKY.     With  I Ilusiralii)n«  by  D.  Murray  Smith. 
"  Well  illustrated,  poweifolly  written,  and  fr«>«h  in  its  mattor,  we  cao  mfely 
predict  a  heavy  demsnd  for  the  best  l>cok  of  its  rlnas  that  haa  appeared  thU 
year."— A;.if.  Datly  Mail. 


'  Mr.  Aubrey  is  scarcely  snrpasf  ed  by  Mr.  Ri'l^r  Haggazd.    *  A  Qneen  of 
Atlantis*  will  compare  not  nnfavnni ably  with  'Alan  QamtprinaMi/ and  tlial 
should  aufnoe  to  RttraGt  readers.    We  prophecy  for  tt  a  widespread  p^pr  UritT>'* 
JSheffli/d  VelrgrapH. 


ALONG   the 


IIY  E.  COSSTANCK. 

ROAD 


"This  is  a  piece  of  8oIid  literary  work,  and  the  authoress  has  good  res  s-^n 
to  be  proud.  She  can  justly  'ay  claim  to  be  a  feminiue  Gia<tog.  Handled  with 
an  originality,  a  fidelity  to  fact,  and  homan  naturs  really  remarkable." 

Olat$f*w  Herald 

"  The  author  ccmtrivea  to  enlist  and  letain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The 
workmanship  is  admirable." — Spectator. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  A  BACHELOR  GIRL  IN  LOSDON." 


FIRS   and    TOW. 


Uy  G.  E.   MITTON. 
**  This  story  aboundi*  in  brilliant  scone*,  and  cham?te:s  are  flashed  upon  us 
in  a  picturesque,  glowinff  liffht."  —  Qlasr/ote  Berald. 

■'  The  story  cannot  fall  to  interest."— .Voao*««/er  Couritr. 

ISfoud  SJUiom. 


London:    HUTCHINSON    &   CO.,    Paternoster   Row. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


THE    CRISIS    IM    FRANCE. 

POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

MR.    BODLEY'S    FRANCE. 

1  vol.,  extra  crown  8vo,  10s.  not. 

ST  JAMES'S  OAZETTE.--"Mt.  BoiUey's  study 
of  France  and  of  French  institutions  has  become  a 
classic  on  the  subject  since  we  first  welcomed  its 
appearance  last  jear." 

THE     POETICAL    WORKS    of 

ALFBED    LORD     TENNYSON.      The    People's 
Edition.    In  13  vols.,  demy  lOmo,  Is.  net  each. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

COSIMO  DE'  MEDICI.     By  K. 

DOROTHEA    EWART,    late  Scholar   of  Somer- 

ville  College,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo,  28.  6d. 

0/iSEItVEB.-"iii»s  Ewart  knows  ter  subject 

well,  and  has  written  informingly  and  interestingly 

of  the  great    Floientine  statesman  and  patron   of 

letters," 

NEW  BOOK  HY  BERNARD   BOSANQUET. 

The  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORY 

of  the  STATE.      By  BERNARD    BOSANQUET, 

8vo,  10s.  net. 

OUSERFER.—" Packei  with  thought  and  know- 
ledge :  it  deserves  the  very  perious  attention  of  a  1 
students  interested  in  that  curiously  fascinatiuj^,  if 
somewhat  abstruse  matter,  the  theory  of  ttjc  State." 


NEW  BOOK  BT  JOHN  PISKE. 

THROUGH   NATURE  to    GOD. 

By  JOHN  FISKE.    Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS 


BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  TONGE. 

HENRIETTA'S  WISH.    Second 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


BY  MRS.  PARR. 

ADAM   and    EVE.     Crown  8vo, 

38.  6(1. 

WIIITEHA  LL  REVIEW—"  It  is  a  treat  to  take 
up  such  a  capital  novel  as  'Adam  and  Eve.*  The 
characters  Rre  drawn  with  a  vigoroas  hand,  the 
incidents  are  ns  natmnl  as  they  are  exciting,  and  the 
final  catastrophe  is  wcrked  up  with  a  dramiitic  power 
which  is  f  eldcim  met  with.  It  is  a  genuine  success, 
and  if  it  meets  with  its  deserts^  will  see  more  editions 
than  one." 

Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS 

The  New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  each  story  iu  one 
volume,  crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  price  28.  Cd.,  or  in 
green  cloth,  price  2s.,  may  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers,  where  a  complete  List  of  tte  Thirty- 
seven  s'orics  raav  be  seen. 

Sate  over  a  Quarter  of  a  M  it 'ion  Copies 

THE    NOVELS    OF 

ROSA   NOUGHETTE   CARE'. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  j?ilt,  3s.  Gd.  each.    - 


KelUe's  Mtmorles. 

Wea  Wlfle 

Barbara     Heathcote's 

Trial. 
Robert    Ord'a    Atone- 

meDt. 
Wooed  and  Harried. 
Hei  lot's  CUnlce. 
Qaeenle's  Whim. 
Hary  St.  Jobn. 
Not  Like  Otber  Girls. 


For  Llliaa. 

Uncle  Max. 

Only  v.  e  Gorernes?. 

Lover  or  Friend ; 

Basil  lyndbuiBt. 

Sir  Godfrey's  Grand- 
daughters. 

The  Old   Old  Story. 

Mistress  of  Brae  Farm. 

M<s.  R^mney,  and  Bat 
Men  Mnst  Work. 


M.VCMIIiliAN  &  CO,,  Limited,  London. 


Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier's 

LXST. 
FAHOUS  SCOTS.  SERIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
Post  8vo,  pric«  18.  8d.,  cloth  ;  and  extra  gilt,  28.  ed. 

JAMES  FREDERICK  FERRIER. 

By  E.  S.  H ALDAN  E. 

With  Introduction  by  R.  B.  HALDANE,  M.P. 
Being  the  28th  Volnme  of  the  Series. 
"  Ferrier  the  man,  and  even  Terrier  the  Frq/essfir^ 
Mixs  Haldane  brings  near  to  us,  an  attractive  and 
an  interesting  Jigure." — Scotsman, 

PREVIOUS  VOLUME. 

ANDREW     MELVILLE 

Hy  WILLIAM    MORISON. 
"  ^fr.  Morison  tells  the  story  of  this  notable  man 
in  fine  sequence,  and  presents  a  strong,  vivid  pur- 
trait  of  his  hero,*' — Lbedh  Mercuby. 

NEW  BOOK  ON  LIYINGSTONIA. 

AMONG    the    WILD    NGONI. 

Being    some    Chapters    in    the    History    of    the 
Livingstonia  Mission  in  British  Central  Africa. 
By  W.  A.  ELMSLIE,  M.B.,  CM.,  Medical  Mis- 
sionary,   With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  OVER- 
TOUN.    Cloth  extra,  price  3a.  6d..  with  Portraits 
and  Illustrations. 
The  Spiakeb  says:  "  The  book  describes  the  man- 
ners  and   customs  of  the  Ngoni   in  a  singularly 
graphic  manner ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  earnest,  sensible 
narrative  ofno^le  and  self-denying  labour.'* 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  FORTH. 

EMERALDS  CHASED  in  GOLD ; 

or,  The  Islfluds  of  the  Forth.  Their  Storv, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  By  JOHN  DICKSON, 
F.S. A.Scot.,  Author  of  "Ruined  Castles  of  Mid- 
lothian" "With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
flvo,  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 
"  j)/r.  THcksnn  has  written  a  very  careful  and  a 
very  charming  book.** — AcADEMy. 

PatersoD's  Handy  Gnldes 

For  Tourists. 

Intending  Tourists  in  Switzerland,  the  Shine- 
land,  Scotland,  ic,  will  find  PATEBSON'S 
Q  OWES  among  thehest  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 
Thill  are  handy,  well  arranged,  up-to-date,  and.full 
of  Maps,  Plans,  and  Jl lustrations. 
CONTINtNTAL. 

Paters  on's  Handy  Guide  to  Swit- 
zerland. With  10  Maps  ard  Plans.  New 
Eilition.    Cloth,  Is.  Od. 

Paterson's    Handy  Guide    to    the 

Rhine  and  Its  Provinces.  With  13  Maps 
and  Plans.    Cloth,  1  s.  r.d. 

SCOTLAND. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Scot- 
land. Revised  and  Enlaitred.  With  13  Maps 
aijd  Plans  and  numerous  llluslratious.  Linen 
fibre  covers.  Is. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Edin- 

burg;h.  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  new  Plan 
of  the  City  and  Illustrations.  Linen  fibre  covevs, 
ed. ;  cloth.  Is. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Glasgow, 

the  Clydei  and  Land  of  Burns.  With 
Plan  of  Glasgow,  Map  of  the  Clyde,  and  Ulnstra- 
tions.    Linen  fibre  covers,  Od. ;  cloth.  Is. 

Paterson's    Handy   Guide    to    the 

Trossachs  and  the  Lakes  and  Olens 
of  Central  Scotland.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
tratic.ns.    Linen  fibre  covers,  Od. ;  cloth  limp,  la. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  the  Land 

of  Scott  and  Southern  Counties  of 
Scotland.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Linen 
fibre  covers,  Cd. ;  cloth.  Is. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Orkney 

and  Shetland.  With  .Map.  Linen  fibre 
covers,  6d. ;  cloth.  Is. 

LONDON. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  London 

and  Suburbs.  With  2  Maps.  Linen  fibre 
covers,  6d. ;  cloth.  Is. 

OlilPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FERRIER, 

21,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  B.C. ;  and  Bdinbur^jh. 


GHATTO   &   WINDUS'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  OP 

JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S 

REMINISCENCES 

(2  vols.,  deray  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  2i».) 
Having:    been    ALL    SOLD,   the    volumes 
have  been  REPRINTED,  and  a  SECOND 
EDITION  is  now  READY  at  all  Libraries. 

"  Poets,  paintere,  and  politicians  ;  actors,  actresses, 
and  adventurers;  Bobemians,  exiles,  and  refugees; 
editors,  novelists,  and  dramatista— all  pass  in  pro- 
cession ai:roas  Mr.  McCarthy's  bright  and  Rparkling 
pages.  Tliey  are  in  troth  a  goodly  conipany,  a 
striking-  series  of  pen-pictures." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*'  It  is,  80  far,  the  book  of  the  year,  and  the  book  of 
the  year  it  is  likely  to  remain  .  .  The  public  will,  wo 
are  certain,  vote  the  'Reminiscences'  a  charming 
hcdk.**  —  lVestmi7ister  Gazette. 

'*  One  cannot  attem]>t  to  give  even  a  hare  idea  of  the 
multitnde  of  racy  and  sparkling  est  imatea  of  the  great 
people  of  the  Victorian  era.  Open  either  of  his  two 
volumes  at  any  page  and  you  will  discover  something 
to  arrest  your  interest." — Daify  Mail. 

A  GREAT  IMPERIALIST. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait,  6g. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A 

PRO-CONSUL: 

Memoirs  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. 

By  JAMES  MILNE. 

*'  Admirably  written.  An  edifying  volume.  The 
stoiy  of  a  man  whose  individuality  of  character  and 
moral  uprightness  exercised  a  unique  inti'ience  upon 
his  times."    Daily  Mail. 

"  Romance  is  the  right  word Intensely  alive 

Picturesque."— TAe  Star. 

With  18  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 

FLORIZEL'S     FOLLY. 

By  JOHN   A8BT0N, 
Author  of  '*  Social  Li'e  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne." 

MES.  CHOKER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

JASON,  and  other  Stories,  by  the 

Author  0/  "Diana  Barrington,"  will  he 
1  e.ady  on  June  16.  Crovm  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

TWO  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

MADAME  IZAN:  a  Tourist  Story. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED,  Author  of  "Mra, 

Tregaekiss,"  &c. 
"  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  has  seldom  written  anything 
better  than  *  Madame  Tzan,'  Indeed,  of  its  kind  the 
book  is  aa  good  as  need  be— original,  bright,  and 
peopled  with  live  men  and  women.  Madame  Izan  and 
Mrs.  Bax  are  two  deligh'f  ul  cbaracters."— ieVera^wre. 

AN    EXILED    SOOT.      By  H.   A. 

BRYDEN.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

"  The  story  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  lovers  of  sport 
and  adventure  in  savage  lands." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  most  fascinating  story  of  adventure Apart 

from  ita  interest  as  a  work  of  fiction,  *An  Exited  Scot ' 
is  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  South 
Africa,"— 5'omM  Africa. 

NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  STORIES. 
TRUE   TALES   of   TRAVEL  and 

ADVENTURE.  By  HARRY  DE  WINDT, 
Author  of  "  Through  the  Goldfields  of  Alaska." 

"  Those  who  know  Mr.  De  Wirdt's  books  will  be  pre- 
pared for  bright  and  ioterpsting  tales;  and  the 'xx>k 
is  no  disapprintment.    The  writer  knows  how  to  tell  a 

story  well A  readable    and    enjoyable    book   of 

stoTieB."—Scotstnan. 

'*  He  has  not  only  travelled  in  strange  places  and 
seen  countries  out  of  the  ordinary  adventurer's  l>eaten 
track,  but  he  has  grajiliic  and  vivid  powers  of  descrip- 
tion  His  entertaining  little  b:ok," — Phrenix. 

THROUGH  a  KEYHOLE.     Over- 

heard     by     COSMO      HAMILTON,    Antlior    of 

••  The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible." 
•'It  is  all  lively  and  comical  throughout,  and  the 

situations  are  comical  aa  well  as  the  talk We  have 

a  most  men-y  year  of  it,  though  with  a  touching 
close. "—Lecrf*  Mercury, 

London:     CHATTO    &    WINDU8, 
111.  St.  Martin's  Lane.  W.C. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  International  Congress  of  Publishers  began  its 
sittings  on  Wednesday.  We  propose  next  week  to  deal 
fully  with  the  proceedings ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  may  be 
said  that  one  of  Mr.  Murray's  points,  in  his  presidential 
address,  was  tlie  danger  now  menacing  literature  by  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  journalism  upon  it.  While 
readers  had  increased  enormously  in  numbers,  said  Mr. 
Murray,  their  knowledge  of  what  to  read  remained  im- 
developed.  Hence  the  inundation  of  worthless  ephemeral 
matter. 


At  the  banquet  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing Mr.  Lecky  returned  to  tlie  charge.  "  The  danger  to 
literature  to-day,"  he  said,  "  struck  him  to  be  that  of  over- 
production, and  the  condition  of  modem  life  was  not 
altogether  favourable  to  the  best  things  in  literature.  His 
own  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  best  books  were  made 
was  very  simple.  It  was  that  a  man  should  devote  long 
months  to  a  single  task,  and  to  concentrate  on  it  all  his 
energies  and  devote  all  his  thoughts,  and  the  result  would 
probably  be  something  of  enduring  value."  This  is  per- 
lectly  right,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  bear  the  loss  on 
such  kinds  of  literature  publishers  must  also  issue  inferior 
and  more  saleable  literature. 


The  most  popular  books  in  America  during  the  past 
month  have  been : 

David  Ilarum.     Westcott. 

Wheti  Knighthuod  Was  in  Flower.     Caskoden. 

Mr,  Doolty  :  In  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

Red  Rock.     Page. 

The  Day's  Work.     Kipling. 

Cruise  of  the  "  Cadialot."     Bullen. 

Aylwin.     Watts-Duntou. 

Of  these  all  have  an  English  edition  except  Whn  Knighthood 
Wat  in  Flower.  This  is  an  historical  romance,  with  tihe  love 
story  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary  Tudor 
for  motive.  A  play  has  been  made  from  the  book.  Of 
course  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  book  is  successful 
in  America  it  will  be  successful  here.  David  Harum  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  author  of  When  Knighthood  Wat  in 
Flower  is  Mr.  Charles  Major,  but  he  has  taken  the 
pseudonym  of  Edwin  Caskoden,  an  imaginary  descendant 
of  the  imaginary  Tudor  Caskoden  from  whose  papers  the 
story  is  compiled. 

We  are  asked  to  say  that  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Meredith  Townsend  has  ceased  to  write  for  the  Spectator 
is  based  on  a  misundei-standing.  Though  Mr.  Townsend 
has  gone  to  live  in  the  country,  he  will  continue  to  write 
for  the  Spectator  as  before. 


The  publishing  firm  of  Copeland  &  Day,  of  Boston, 
have  decided  to  give  up  business.  English  bibliophiles 
who  possess  some  of  the  pretty  and  well-considered  books 
issued  from  this  well-known  house  will  regret  the  decision. 


With  the  first  week  in  October  the  8p«ak»r  enters  on  a 
new    career,  aa  the  organ  of  a  group  of  young  Oxford 
Liberals,  whose  political  views,   unless  they  have  lately 
changed,  may  be  found  in   a  volume  entitled  Euayi  in 
Liberalism,  which  was  published  two  or  three  yeura  ago. 
Among  those  specially  interested  in  the  new  Speaker  will 
be  Mr.  J.  L.   Hammond,  Mr.  Philip  Comyns  Carr,  Mr,; 
Belloc  (the  author  of  Danlon),  Sir  Oeorge  Trevelyan's  son,  | 
Mr.  C.  Trevelyan,    M.P.,    Mr.  Simon,    and   Mr.   F.  W.; 
Hirst.     The  Speaker  may  therefore  be  expected  to  become ' 
more  seriously  a  political  organ  than  it  •  has  ever  been,  i 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  the  present  e<litor,  who  is  retiring  from  ] 
journalism  altogether  in  the  autumn,  will  retain  a  pro') 
prietary  interest  in  the  paper.  i 


M.  Zoi>A  is  returned  like  Ulysses  to  his  home  in  Paris. 
That  homo  has  been  invaded  by  bailiffs  and  brickbats  in 
his  absence,  but,  says  the  special  correspondent  of  tlie 
St.  James's  Gazette,  "  not  a  single  bibelot  has  changed  its 
place."  The  fine  cathclral  carvings  on  the  staircase  stand 
wliere  they  did,  and  the  whole  house  is  spick  and  repose- 
ful. Enter  M.  Zola.  "  It  is  my  intention  to  write  a  book 
upon  the  Dreyfus  affair."  Of  course.  Now  one  thinks  of 
it,  that  is  just  what  M.  Zola  would  do.  The  book  will  be 
a  novel,  and  it  will  be  the  first-fruits  of  M.  Zola's  exile. 
And  what  of  England  ?  Have  we  interested  or  inspired 
Jtl.  Zola  during  his  stay  with  us?  "You  know,"  said 
M.  Zola  to  his  interviewer,  "  that  I  am  above  all  things  a 
worker,  an  observer.  I  took  advantage  of  my  forced 
residence  in  England  to  glean  as  many  facts  as  I  could 
about  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country,  and  my 
notes  on  the  subject  will  fonn  the  basis  of  a  future  volume. 
Industrial  questions  have  always  interested  me  intensely. 
...  I  have  gathered  material  together  for  a  great  book 
on  England."  So  much  for  France  and  England.  And 
then  ?  Then  "  I  shall  resume  my  old  habits  of  regular 
daily  work — nulla  dies  sine  linea — and  become  again  the 
mere  litterateur,  without  any  political  ambitions,  just  the 
artist  absorbed  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  artistic  aim." 
A  brave  man  I 


We  regret  to  hear  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Massing- 
ham,  editor  of  the  Baily  Chronicle.  He  has  been  ordered 
complete  rest  for  three  months,  and  has  gone  to  Norwapr 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Fisher  is  in  charge  during  his 
absence. 


A  utile  while  ago  a  book  was  announced  for  publica- 
tion under  the  title  The  Choate  Jest  Book,  which  was  to  be 
a  collection  of  the  good  sayings  of  the  new  "American 
Ambassador "  at  St.  James's.  The  publishers  have  now 
informed  us  that  in  deference  to  Mr.  Choate's  wishes  on 
the  subject  they  are  suppressing  the  book. 


Wk  are  glad  to  see  the  success  of  The  Omit*  of  th» 
''Cachalot."  Mr.  Bullen  and  his  publishers  must  regret 
that  that  spirited  book  was  not  copjTighted  across  the 
Atlantic. 
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TnK  play  which  has  been  made  from  Ian  Maclaren's 
Scotch  iilylls  under  the  title  "  The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  " 
has  had  bo  successful  a  Mhut  in  America  that  we  may  bo 


promises  to  bo  very  popular.  Lurd  Kandolph's  son  must 
write  his  name  Winston /,  Spencer  Churchill,  to  avoid 
confusion. 


ruasiDENT  FINLKY,   OF  KNOX  COLLEOE,  OALESBDKG,   ILL., 
AND  IAN  MACLA1U5N. 

sure  of  seeing  it  here.  The  dramatisation  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  James  MacArthur,  of  the  Jtoohiian,  in  whose  hands 
Archibald  McKittrick,  the  postman,  has  been  shaped  into 
a  humorous  figure  of  the  greatest  value,  capable  almost  of 
alone  making  the  play.  But  the  principal  figure  is  Lachlan 
Campbell,  whose  daughter  Flora  contracts  a  Scotch  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Hay,  already  affianced  to  Kate  Carnegie. 
Misunderstandings  riot  until  the  end,  when  happiness  is 
complete.  Ian  Maclaren  himself  witnessed  the  drama,  and 
expressed  himself  (luite  satisfied.  We  reproduce  a  por- 
trait of  Ian  Maclaren,  taken  in  America. 


TiiK  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Poushkin,  the  llussian  poet  and  novelist,  has  been  lield 
all  over  llussia  this  week,  and  in  this  coxintrv  a  volume 
of  translations  from  his  poems,  by  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Turner,  English  Ijector  in  the  University  of  St.  Petors- 
burgh,  has  been  issued  to  mark  the  event.  English 
people  know  very  little  of  Poushkin — much  less  than  of 
Tolstoy,  Turgenev,  and  even  Dostoieffsky ;  but  in  Euasia 
his  is  almost  a  hallowed  name.  As  some  commemoration 
of  the  centenary  largo  sums  of  money  have  been  raised  to 
found  scholarships,  libraries,  and  schools  in  Poushkin's 
name. 


'^Tolstoy's  new  novel,  Thr  Atoah'tiin//,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  good  judges  his  best  work  for  many  years. 
In  the  Continental  countries,  wliero  it  is  running  serially 
in  translation,  it  is  followed  with  tlio  deepest  interest.  It 
is  causing  also  a  vast  deal  of  liostility  in  tlie  llussian 
papers — the  critics  are  at  war  on  the  subject.  One  of 
Tolstoy's  most  zealous  supporters  is  Bourenin,  who  writes 
in  the  Novoye  Vrcmya  of  St.  Petersburg :   "  As  elsewhere, 


Winston  Cuukchill  is  a  sufficiently  uncommon  name, 
and  yet  two  writers  bearing  it  (tre  now  at  work — one  in 
America  and  one  in  England — and  confusion  seems  likely 
to  follow.  Our  own  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  the  brilliant 
son  of  the  late  Lord  llandolph  Churchill — a  man  of  action, 
a  politician,  a  special  correspondent,  and  now,  as  a  glance 
at  Macmillan's  Magaiine  shows,  a  novelist.  The  American 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Navy,  but  after  graduating  with  distinction  at  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Minneapolis,  he  turned  to  journalism  and  has 
since  become  a  novelist.  His  first  published  book  was  an 
amusing  satire.  The  Celebrity,  which  has  gone  into  eight 
editions;  he  has  now  followed  it  with  Richard  Carvel,  a 
historical  romance  of  Maryland  iu  the  last  century,  which 


A  PAGE  FROM  TOLSXOY'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

L.  II.  Tolstoy  in  this  work  tells  the  plain,  fundamental 
truth  about  our  life.  This  truth  is  felt  in  the  very  first 
pages,  and  it  has  laused  uneasiness  among  some.  Truth 
is  not  loved  anywhere,  in  Russia  least  of  all ;  we  prefer 
lies,  especially  lies  wearing  a  liberal  mask.  The  deeper, 
the  more  sincere  the  truth,  the  more  forcibly  it  is  expressed, 
the  stronger  is  the  opposition  it  arouses." 


An  interesting  letter  appears  in  the  Weslminsfir  Gazelle 
as  a  commentary  on  the  statement  in  Dr.  Knapp's  Life 
of  Borrow  that  Borrow  despised  sherry.  Tlieroin  we  road  : 
"  It  was  in  the  early  '60's,  I  tliink,  that  Borrow  was  a 
constant  visitor  to  a  family  wine  merchant's  establishment 
in  Bond-street  (now  out  of  existence),  where  I  was  tlien  an 
assistant.  He  always  had  liis  order  written  out  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  from  wliicli  lie  read,  holding  the  papor 
very  near  liis  face.  I  believe  liis  order  was  stereotyped, 
and  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  two  of  the  in- 
variable items,  viz.  : 

1  dozen  of  Bass  (pronounced  base). 

\  dozen  Golden  Vos  (pronounced  voss). 

The  latter  was  one  of  our  brands  of  sherry,  and  should 
be  V.<  ).S."  Of  course,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  remarks, 
there  is  no  proof  that  Borrow  drank  the  slierry,  but  the 
inference  is  that  lie  did.  Perhaps  lie  confined  his  objec- 
tions to  other  people's  brands. 


Mk.  H.  C.  Shelley,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  upon 
Thomas  Hood's  first  centenary,  hints  at  a  rich  collection 
of  his  letter's  still  unpublislied.  From  the  specimens  given 
they  should  certainly  make  a  very  cliarming  volume. 
They  are  not  groat,  but  fresli  and  gay,  and  very  haxipily 
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turned.     Here  is  a  piece  of  sheer  domesticity,  written  by 
Hood  on  his  honeymoon  at  Hastings  to  his  wife's  sisters  : 

I  shall  loavo  Juiio  to  cxplaiu  to  you  why  wo  have  not 
written  Boouer,  and  t>etako  luyBiiK  at  once  to  fill  up  my 
share  of  the  letter;  Jano  meanwhile  roRtin^  her  two 
sprained  ankles,  worn  out  with  walking,  or  rolliDg  rather, 
upon  the  pebbly  beach  ;  for  she  is  not,  as  she  says,  the 
shingle  woman  that  she  used  to  be.  This  morning  I  took 
her  up  to  the  Castle,  and  it  would  have  amused  you,  after 
I  had  hauled  her  up  with  grcit  labour  one  of  its  giddy 
steeps,  to  800  her  uontoiiiplating  lier  re-descent.  Dohind 
her,  an  unkindly  wall,  in  which  there  was  no  door  to  admit 
us  from  the  level  ridge  to  which  wo  had  attained ;  before 
her,  nothing  but  the  inevitable  stoop.  At  the  first  glance 
downwards  she  seemed  to  comprehend  that  shn  must  stay 
there  all  the  day,  and,  as  I  generally  do,  I  thought  with  her. 
We  are  neither  of  us  a  chamois,  but  after  a  good  d(!al  of 
joint  BcufHing  and  scrambling  and  kicking  I  got  her  down 
again  upon  the  Downs.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you 
that  we  wished  for  our  dear  Marianne  to  share  with  us  in 
the  prospect  from  above.  I  had  the  pleasure  besides  of 
groping  with  her  up  a  little  corkscrew  staircase  in  a  ruiued 
turret,  and  seeing  her  i>oke  her  head  like  a  sweep  out  at 
the  top.  The  place  was  so  small  methought  it  was  like 
exploring  a  marrow  bone. 


Mk,  Shelley  ^ves  also  two  specimens  from  Hood's 
letters  in  later  life  to  children,  which  are  delightfully 
tinctured  with  nonsense.     We  (juote  one  of  them : 

I  wish  there  were  such  nice  green  hills  here  as  there  are 
at  iSandgate.  They  must  be  very  nice  to  roll  down,  espe- 
cially if  there  are  no  furze  bushes  to  prickle  one  at  the 
bottom  I  Do  you  remembor  how  the  thorns  stuck  in  us 
like  a  peon'ortn  of  mixed  pins  at  Wanstoad  ?  I  have  been 
very  ill,  and  am  so  thin  now  I  could  stick  myself  into 
a  i)rickle.  My  legs,  in  particular,  arc  so  wasted  away  that 
somebody  says  my  pins  are  only  needles;  and  I  am  so 
weak,  I  dare  say  you  could  push  me  down  on  the  floor,  and 
right  through  the  carpet,  unless  it  was  a  strong  pattern. 
I  am  stire  if  I  were  at  Sandgate  you  could  carry  me  to  the 
post-oflice  and  fetch  my  letters. 

We  hope  that  a  volume  of  such  letters  may  come. 

Aruoroa  of  new  letters  of  notable  writers,  the  annotated 

edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Lifg  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
which  Mr.  C.  K.  Shorter 
is  preparing,  will  contain 
forty  or  more  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  from 
Charlotte  Bronte  to  Mr. 
George  Smith. 


Hauptmann's  play, 
"Fiihrmann  Honschel," 
which  has  been  recently 
played  in  German,  in 
New  York,  with  greatsuc- 
cess,  might  well  be  tried 
here  in  an  English  trans- 
lation. The  theme  is 
very  gloomy,  but  that  is 
no  objection  whatever, 
provided  the  human  na- 
ture of  the  drama  is 
credible.  The  hero  is 
a  teamster,  who,  after 
promising  his  wife  on 
her  death-bed  not  to 
marry  a  certain  woman, 
marries  her,  distrusts 
her,  believes  her  guilty 
of  the  death  of  his  child 
and  first  wife,  and  finally 
kills  himself  as  an  escape 
from  his  suspicions  and 
wretchedness. 


Ai'KOi'os  of  C.  8.  Galverlor,  a  criticism  of  whose  works 
was  printed  in  last  week's  Academy,  a  good  story  is  tohl 
in  the  Liff  and  Mtmoirt  of  th«  Rer.  R.  U.  Quiet,  just 
published.  Calverley  was  examining  at  Cheltenham.  At 
the  proper  time  he  did  not  appear.  There  waa  a  dead 
pause  for  a  long  time ;  nobody  Know  what  had  happened. 
At  last  Calvorloy  walke<l  in,  and  remarked  to  the  head- 
master that  he  should  hare  been  earlier,  but  that  "  after 
breakfast  he  ha<i  inadvertently  lighted  a  cigar."  Yet,  aa 
has  been  pointed  out,  Calverley  omitted  the  after- break  fust 
cigar  from  his  ode  in  praise  of  tobacco.  "  Sweet  when 
the  mom  is  grey.  Sweet  wlien  they've  cleare<l  away  Lunoh, 
and  at  close  of  day  Possibly  sweetest." 


Mrs.  A'hierton's  lecture  on  Literary  London,  which  ia 
printed  in  the  Bookman,  is  sprightly  but  not  very  informing 
readimr.  The  address,  says  Mrs.  Athorton,  was  prepared 
for  a  Washington  dub  where  speech  is  as  free  aa  at  an 
afternoon  tea :  lience  in  making  a  transcript  for  a  London 
periodical  she  has  had  to  omit  many  passages.  Considering 
what  remains  those  passages  must  have  been  very  piquant. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Mrs.  Atherton's  knowledge  of 
literary  London  is  extensive.  She  lias  attende<!,  it  seems, 
dinner  at  the  Authors'  Club  and  tlio  Vagabonds'  Club,  and 
has  accepted  the  hospitality  of  certain  tiny  Hats.  But  what 
of  the  literary  Londoners  who  do  not  dine  together  and  who 
do  not  live  in  tiny  and  talkative  flats  ?  There  is  too  much 
readiness  in  our  visitors  to  assume  that  where  there  is 
most  noise  there  is  most  activity.  When  it  comes  to 
criticism  Mrs.  Atherton  puts  herself  out  of  court.  A 
writer  who  admits  to  having  read  and  re-read  Mrs. 
Meynell's  essays  "  without  receiving  the  slightest  intel- 
lectual impression "  is  hardly  to  be  taken  seriously 
when  she  pronounces  judgment  on  Mr.  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Henley  and  Lucas  Malet. 


In  the  new  instalment  of  Stevei)LSon,'s  letters  in  Soribntr** 
there  is  a  criticism  of  Tht  Egoitt,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Henley  in  1882  : 

Talking  of  Meredith,  I  have  just  re-read  for  the  third 
and  fourth  time  Th<-  Hijoitl.  When  I  shall  have  read  it  the 
sixth  or  seventh  time,  I  begin  to  seel  shall  know  alx>ut  it. 
You  will  bo  astonished  when  you  come  to  read  it ;  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  matter — human,  red  matter  he  has  contrived 
to  plug  and  pack  into  that  strange  and  admirable  book. 
Willoughby  is,  of  course,  a  purc^  discovery  ;  a  complete  sot 
of  nerves,  not  heretofore  oxamiuod,  and  yet  running  all 
ovor  the  human  body — a  suit  of  nerves,  Clara  ia  the  best 
girl  I  over  saw  anywhere.  Vernon  is  almoat  as  good.  The 
manner  and  the  faults  of  the  book  gfreatly  justify  them- 
selves on  further  study.  Only  Dr.  Middleton  (loes  not 
hang  together;  and  Lidies  Busshe  and  Calmer  wnl  ties 
momtruoaitfs.  Vernon's  conduct  makes  a  wonderful  odd 
contrast  with  Daniel  Deronda's,  I  gee  more  and  more 
that  Meredith  is  built  for  immortality. 


Stkvenson  continues : 

Talking  of  which,  Heywood,  as  a  small  immortal,  an 
immortalet,  claims  some  attention.  The  Wonuiti  KilM 
with  Kindness  is  one  of  tho  most  striking  novels— not  plays, 
though  it's  more  of  a  play  than  anything  else  of  bis — I  ever 
read.  He  had  such  a  sweet,  sound  soul,  the  old  boy. 
The  death  of  the  two  pirates  in  Fortune  hy  Sea  and  Latvd  ia 
a  document.  Ho  had  obviously  been  present,  and  heard 
Purser  and  Clinton  take  death  by  the  beard  with  similar 
braggadocios.  Puraer  and  Clinton,  names  of  pmtea  ; 
Scarlet  and  Bobbington.  names  of  highwaymen.  He  had 
the  touch  of  names,  I  think.  No  man  I  ever  knew  had 
such  a  sense,  such  a  tact  for  Koglish  nomenclature  :  Rains- 
forth,  Lacy,  Audley,  Forrest,  iu;ton,  Spencer,  Frankford — 
so  his  names  run. 

Mb.  Colvin  also  prints  some  very  oharacteristic  and 
amusing  verses  from  K.  L.  S.  to  Mr.  A.  O.  Dew  Smith, 
written  at  Davos  in  1880,  in  return  for  a  present  of  cigar- 
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ettes.  This  passage  is  particularly  good  —  Stevenson  is 
enumerating  the  dull  features  of  the  place,  and  comes  in 
time  to  the  river  : 

A  river  that  from  mom  to  night 
Down  all  the  valleys  plays  the  fool ; 

Not  once  she  pauses  in  her  flight, 
Nor  knows  the  comfort  of  a  pool ; 

But  still  keeps  up,  by  straight  or  bend, 
The  self-same  pace  she  hath  begun^ 

Still  hurry,  hurry,  to  the  end — 
Good  God,  is  that  the  way  to  run  r* 

If  I  a  river  were,  I  hope 

That  I  should  better  reaUse 
The  opportunities  and  scope 

Of  that  romantic  enterprise. 

I  should  not  ape  the  merely  strange, 

But  aim  besides  at  the  divine ; 
And  continuity  and  change 

I  still  should  labour  to  combine. 

Here  should  1  gallop  down  the  race. 
Here  charge  the  sterling  like  a  bull 

There,  as  a  man  might  wipe  his  face, 
Lie,  pleased  and  panting,  in  a  pool. 


BibliographicaL 


A  VEEY  able  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wallace,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  appeared  in  "Wednesday's 
Chronicle  from  the  pen  of  its  Parliamentary  representative  : 
a  specimen  of  what  the  obituary  notice  of  an  interesting 
man  should  be.  This  description  of  Dr.  Wallace's  ora- 
torical manner  is  very  good  : 

What  was  it  that  gave  to  all  these  speeches  their  tone 
and  style — which  made  them  so  distinct  from  anything 
else  one  hears  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  was  the 
unique  combination  of  influences  that  went  to  make  up 
the  speaker's  character.  First,  underlying  all,  there  was 
the  training  of  the  pulpit — the  note  of  the  preacher,  with 
his  tendency  to  moralise,  to  improve  the  occasion ;  then 
there  was  the  intellectual  independence  and  curiosity  of 
the  philosopher  grafted  on  the  subtlety  of  the  theologian ; 
and  over  all  these  strata  there  was  the  rich  vegetation  of 
this  passing  world — -the  epicurean  pleasure  iu  life,  the 
passion  for  a  rich  phrase  or  a  good  story. 

"  He  was,"  the  writer  sums  up,  "the  true  'freethinker' 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  his  thought  was  unbiassed 
by  party.  .  .  .  The  last  the  House  of  Commons  saw  of 
one  of  its  most  versatile  sons  was  as  he  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Burns,  crumpled  up  in  his  stalwart  arms,  like  a 
sick  child." 


One  of  the  many  stories  told  of  the  late  Dr.  Wallace, 
M.P.,  is  to  the  effect  that  when  the  editor  of  a  local  paper 
in  the  North  asked  him  "if  he  would  kindly  furnish  an 
article  on  a  '  light  theological  topic,'  "  Wallace  responded 
with  one  bearing  the  title,  "  The  Relations  between  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  and  Modern  Thought."  When  set 
up  the  article  made  forty  columns,  and  it  became  a  puzzle 
to  editor  and  printer  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  began  by 
using  it  in  pieces,  and  whenever  the  printer  said  to  the 
editor  :  "  We've  got  no  leader,"  the  reply  was :  "  Eh,  mon, 
just  sneck  off  about  a  column  and  a  quarter  o'  Wallace." 
In  this  way  the  contribution  wap.  being  used,  first  working 
down  from  the  beginning,  then  upwards  from  the  end. 
And,  says  the  Westminster  Gazette,  "they  are  at  it  still." 


The  Dante  Society  has  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
Italian  Ambassador's  discourse  on  Dante  as  a  business 
man.  Baron  de  Eenzis,  speaking  in  Tuscan,  showed  that 
Dante  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  business  man  pure 
and  simple,  and  that  he  regarded  the  commercial  rise  of 
Florence  with  indifference.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  also  spoke. 
It  was  announced  that  Signor  Scartazzini,  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Dante,  might  probably  be  induced  to 
deliver  lectures  in  this  country  in  the  autumn. 


Apfeopos  of  what  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend  says  in  the 
Cornhill  about  the  respective  literary  merits  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the 
judgment  on  Miss  Brontii  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Oliphant 
in  one  of  the  last  things  she  wrote  for  publication — the 
essay  she  contributed  to  Women  Novelists  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Reign  in  1897.  Therein  we  find  Mrs.  Oliphant  declaring 
that  the  books  on  which  Miss  Bronte's  "  tremendous  repu- 
tation" is  based  "are  not  great  books."  "Their  philo- 
sophy of  life,"  she  writes,  "is  that  of  a  school-girl,  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  almost  nil,  and  their  conclusions 
confused  by  the  haste  and  passion  of  a  mind  self-centered 
and  working  in  the  narrowest  orbit.  It  is  rather  the  most 
incisive  and  realistic  art  of  portraiture  than  any  exercise 
of  the  nobler  arts  of  fiction — imagination,  combination, 
construction — or  humorous  survey  of  life,  or  deep  appre- 
hension of  its  problems,  upon  which  this  fame  is  built." 
Miss  Bronte's  genius,  Mrs.  Oliphant  admitted,  was  "  unmis- 
takable "  ;  but  "the  life  of  which  it  had  command  was 
seldom  attractive,  often  narrow,  local,  and  of  a  kind  which 
meant  keen  personal  satire  more  than  any  broader  view  of 
human  existence." 

By  the  way,  the  contemporary  which  first  announced 
the  death  of  Miss  Edith  Heraud  somehow  forgot  to 
mention  that  not  so  very  long  ago  she  came  to  the  fore 
again  as  the  biographer  of  her  father,  Mr.  J.  A.  Heraud. 
The  memoir  was  essentially  amateurish  in  style  and  form, 
but  it  had  some  elements  of  freshness,  containing  a  few 
letters  by  Southey  hitherto  unpublished. 

A  correspondent  is  good  enough  to  inform  me  of  the 
fact  that  Miss  A.  M.  Clerke  and  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke,  men- 
tioned by  me  last  week,  are  sisters.  And  apropos  the 
two  Winston  Churchills,  referred  to ,  elsewhere,  it  is  bad 
enough  that  there  should  be  an  American  Eobert  Bridges 
as  well  as  an  Einglish  Robert  Bridges.  A  man  has  a  right 
to  his  name,  but  it  is  a  right  which  he  might  well  modify 
when  the  public  good  seems  to  suggest  that  course. 

In  Mrs.  Atherton's  admittedly  truncated  discourse  on 
"  Literary  London  "  I  find  this  passage  :  "  When  a  new 
writer  appears  whose  every  sentence  glitters,  they  [a 
certain  group]  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  be  he 
poet  or  prose-writer,  and  hail  him  as  a  new  genius.  That 
he  lacks  the  first  essential  of  genius,  the  creative  fire, 
does  not  worry  them  at  all.  That  variety  must  be  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  by  the  Satiirdai/  Review, 
or  by,  possibly,  the  Spectator."  Does  this  last  sentence 
explain  how  Mrs.  Atherton's  discourse  came  to  figure  in 
the  current  Bookman  ? 

We  have  had  of  late  years  so  many  bookf  uls  of  Remi- 
niscences, Recollections,  Memories,  and  the  like,  that  one 
wonders  how  future  "  reminiscencers  "  will  fare  for  the 
titles  of  their  works.  Any  novelty  in  that  direction 
deserves  to  be  saluted,  and  so  I  take  off  my  hat  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Berthon,  who  promises  us  a  Retrospect  of  Eight  Decades. 
That  is  good ;  but  even  better  is  the  Seventy-one,  Not  Out, 
of  Mr.  William  Caffyn,  the  cricketer,  which  is  at  once 
accurate  and  apropos. 

Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  it  seems,  is  to  publish,  sooner  or 
later,  a  bibliographical  catalogue  of  his  library,  which  is 
sure  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  his  brother  bookmen. 
Something  of  this  sort,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  was  done 
by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Blackburn,  some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
in  a  little  volume  called  Rambles  Among  Books — the  said 
books  being  those  which  he  had  himself  collected. 

I  understand  that  "  Cosmo  Hamilton  " — the  name 
attached  to  two  short  novels  which  have  met  with  praise 
of  late — is  the  nom-de-guerre  of  a  son  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbs, 
who  is  not  unknown,  I  believe,  in  journalism. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  on  Buds. 

On   Buds  and   StipuUs.     By  tlie   Right   Hon.   Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P.     (Kegan  Paul.) 

Sir  John  Luiihock  ia  one  of  the  few  men  of  gc'ienoe  who 
really  know  how  to  interest  the  general  public  :  and  in  his 
now  contribution  to  the  "  International  Scientific  Series  "  he 
has  proved  himself  still  as  interesting  as  of  old.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  he  has  this  time  chosen  as  his  theme  a 
subject  which  does  not  in  itself  immediately  commend 
itself  to  the  lay  intelligence.  Most  people,  I  imagine, 
have  very  vague  ideas  as  to  what  manner  of  wild  beast  a 
stipule  may  be  ;  they  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  at  first 
sight  by  a  discourse  concerning  so  unknown  a  portion  of 
plant  anatomy.  But  they  do  know  the  moaning  of  the 
word  bud  :  and  I  have  therefore  been  kinder  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock  than  he  has  been  to  his  own  subject  by  suppress- 
ing the  stipules  in  the  title  of  this  article,  and  giving  the 
buds  a  proper  pre-eminence. 

Buds,  and  especially  what  are  known  as  "  dormant  buds," 
are  the  vouchers  of  the  plant  for  future  seasons.  They 
are  therefore  in  many  cases  the  subject  of  extraordinary 
precaution  on  the  part  of  the  bush  or  tree  which  produces 
them — precautions  against  frost  in  cold  climates,  against 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  dry  or  desert  or  tropical  countries, 
and  against  browsing  animals  or  egg-laying  insects  almost 
everywhere.  The  greater  part  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
excellent  and  eminently  readable  treatise  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  these  protective  devices,  many  of  which 
turn  out  to  be  most  curious  and  unexpected.  He  shows 
how  in  certain  tropical  plants,  such  as  the  begonias,  the 
older  leaves  arch  over  and  shade  the  younger  leaves  and 
buds,  80  as  to  shelter  them  from  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
midday,  which  would  shrivel  up  and  dry  their  tender 
tissues.  Only  in  proportion  as  they  become  sufficiently 
hardened  to  stand  tlie  full  rays  of  the  equatorial  sun  do 
they  begin  in  turn  to  weave  the  shade-roof  for  others 
instead  of  slieltering  themselves  under  it.  Sometimes, 
again,  it  is  the  apex  of  the  shoot  which  encloses  between 
its  folded  outer  leaves  two  or  three  sets  of  younger 
and  more  delicate  leaves,  together  with  the  bud  which 
forms  the  actual  growing-point.  In  the  walnut,  the 
base  of  the  leaf  -  stalk  is  hoUowed  out  into  a  sort 
of  cup  so  as  to  enclose  the  bud ;  in  the  box-elder, 
a  hump  or  protuberance  actually  grows  out  of  the  body 
of  the  leaf- stalk,  and  covers  the  precious  hope  of  the 
race  with  a  regular  umbrella.  The  immense  variety  of 
these  protective  plans  enumerated  and  illustrated  by  our 
observer  is  extremely  striking  :  as  elsewhere  in  nature, 
any  part  which  happened  to  be  most  convenient  in  the 
particular  species  has  been  seized  upon  and  modified  for 
the  purpose  in  hand.  Sir  John  mentions  among  the  prin- 
cipal modes  of  protection  an  expansion  in  the  base  of  the 
preceding  leaf,  scales  which  represent  modified  outer  leaves, 
sheathing  stipules,  spines,  furry  hairs,  and  gums,  resins, 
and  mucus.  Of  all  these  he  g^ves  abundant  examples, 
witli  numerous  figures ;  his  researches  into  the  structure 
and  development  of  buds,  and  the  varying  nature  of  the 
scales  which  enclose  them,  are  probably  the  fullest  yet 
undertaken. 

One  curious  case,  however,  very  familiar  to  myself,  he 
does  not  mention,  though  I  doubt  not  so  careful  an 
observer  must  at  some  time  have  noticed  it.  The  ever- 
green conifers  are  specially  dependent  for  their  future 
growtli  upon  the  bud  at  the  summit  of  the  principal  axis, 
known  to  gardeners  and  foresters  as  "  the  leader."  If  the 
ieador  be  destroyed,  the  upward  growth  of  the  tree  ceases 
entirely  as  a  rule,  though  occasionally  a  lateral  shoot  will 
begin  to  grow  vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  and  so 
replace  the  lost  leader.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional 
instance ;  in  most  cases,  when  the  leader  is  broken  off  or 


killed  by  frost,  it  is  all  up  with  the  vertical  growth  of  the 
tree.  Conifers  accordingly  take  almost  extravagant  care 
of  these  leader  buds,  and  in  cold  years  or  on  blaak  hilla 
you  will  see  the  lateral  buds  and  lateral  ihooti  develop 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  timid  leader,  the  main  hope 
of  the  tree,  ventures  to  push  off  his  outer  brown  oorarings. 
The  peculiarity  is  specially  marked  in  the  spruoe  fir  and 
the  beautiful  blue-leaved  Pieea  nobilii;  but  it  occurs  in 
other  kinds  of  pine,  and  on  the  wind-swept  hUl  where  I 
live— Hind  Head,  in  Surrey — it  is  common  among  most  of 
the  imported  conifers. 

Stipules  are  those  little  expansions,  points,  or  projec- 
tions at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  which  are  present  in 
a  great  many  leaves,  and  which  often  undergo  peculiar 
modifications  in  order  to  fit  them  for  special  functions. 
Vaucher  long  ago  suggested  the  inquiry  why  some  species 
of  rock-roses  possessed  these  appendages,  while  others 
lacked  them.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  long  engaged  in 
a  series  of  researches  to  answer  this  abstruse  but  pregnant 
question,  and  his  observations  have  resulte<l  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  principles  of  fundamental  importance 
as  to  the  nature  and  use  of  stipules  in  general.  They 
seem  to  be  an  ancient  portion  of  the  architecture  of  tlie 
leaf  which  has  survived  or  not  in  various  species  of  plant 
according  as  some  sufficient  use  has  or  has  not  been  found 
for  it  under  existing  conditions.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
common  edible  garden  pea,  the  stipule  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  foliar  surface,  and  does  most  of  the  work  of 
eating  and  assimilating  carbon  which  elsewhere  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  leaf  or  leaflets.  This,  however,  though 
perhaps  primordial,  is  now  an  exceptional  and  relatively 
rare  use  of  the  stipules  ;  in  most  cases  they  are  less 
expanded  and  leaf-like  in  appearance,  and  are  told  off  to 
perform  some  more  specialised  and  derivative  work  in  the 
plant  economy.  One  frequent  use  is  to  protect  the  buds ; 
and  sometimes,  when  closely  allied  species  differ  in  the 
possession  or  non-possession  of  stipules,  it  is  shown  that 
where  the  stipules  occur  they  are  needed  as  a  blanket  for 
the  bud,  but  where  they  do  not  occur  it  is  because  some 
other  organ  efficiently  performs  this  protective  function. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  stipules,  having  lost  even  this 
secondary  use,  are  utilised  as  thorns  to  keep  off  animals, 
or  are  employed  as  extra-floral  nectaries  to  attract  a  body- 
guard of  ants — friendly  and  well  -  disposed  ants,  which 
repel  the  attacks  of  their  leaf-cutting  congeners.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  metamorphosed  into  hooked  spines,  which 
assist  the  plant  in  climbing,  or  they  lengthen  themselves 
out  into  tendrils,  or  they  act  as  food  reserves  or  tanks  for 
water.  All  these  modifications  are  admirably  traced  in 
detail  by  our  author ;  and  all  of  them  illustrate  well  that 
infinite  plasticity  and  multifonnity  of  nature  which 
astonishes  us  the  more  the  more  we  know  of  it. 

On  the  question  of  the  general  philosophy  of  leaf 
structure  however  (if  one  must  be  critical),  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  last  word  has  yet  been  said  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  I,  for  one,  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with  him.  He 
says,  in  effect,  the  typical  leaf  may  be  considered  to  consist 
of  four  parts — the  leaf-base,  the  stipules,  the  petiole  or 
leaf-stalk,  and  the  blade.  But  surely  this,  though  still 
the  accepted  official  account  of  the  matter,  is  a  view  which 
descends  to  us  from  a  pre-evolutionary  age.  Is  it  not 
more  philosophical — because  more  historically  true — to 
say  that  the  typical  leaf  consists  essentially  of  a  blade, 
with  midrib ;  that  portions  of  the  blade  may  be  so  narrowed 
down  to  the  bare  midrib  as  to  produce  a  naked  petiole  or 
leaf -stalk,  either  continuously,  in  which  case  we  have 
petiole  and  blade,  or  disoontinuously,  in  which  case  we 
have  petiole  and  leaflets,  or  petiole,  blade,  and  stipules  ? 
Do  stipules  differ  essentially,  in  short,  from  leaflets  r  Are 
they  not  just  that  portion  of  the  more  or  less  interrupted 
blade  which  adjoins  the  base,  and  has  not  their  special 
liability  to  modification  for  special  functions  arisen  from 
their  position  alone,  which  gives  them,  so  to  speak, 
liminal  importance  ?    Do  we  not  see  the  practical  identity 
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of  stipule  with  leaf  or  leaflet  in  the  Galiums,  in  the  pea, 
in  the  pansy,  in  herb-bennet  ?  Are  not  the  simplest  and 
most  primitive  leaves  composed  of  blade  alone ;  does  not 
blade  merge  often  into  stipules ;  and  do  not  stipules  and 
leaflets  show  their  community  of  origin  in  those  numerous 
cases  where  blade  and  stipule  are  all  but  continuous? 
Among  monocotyledons,  again,  do  not  stipules  or  analogues 
of  stipules  occur  most  of  all  in  those  rare  cases  like 
Richardia  africana,  where  the  blade  has  assumed  a  less 
ligulate  shape,  and  closely  approached  the  dicotyledonous 
type  ?  These  are  questions  of  the  deeper  philosophy  of 
leaves  which  one  would  like  to  ask  Sir  John  Lubbock ; 
and  I  have  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  but  this,  perhaps, 
is  hardly  the  place  to  pursue  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
for  the  evolutionist,  at  least,  stipules  may  be  just  portions 
of  the  general  blade  process  separated  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly from  the  main  mass — sometimes,  indeed,  very 
slightly  separated — and  often  modified  for  special  functions, 
though  often  also  retaining  the  central  and  original  function 
of  the  assimilation  of  carbon. 

I  have  only  touched  here  upon  a  few  main  points  in  a 
profoundly  interesting  and  suggestive  volume.  I  can 
promise  that  even  those  who  take  it  up  without  an  idea 
what  stipules  are  will  lay  it  down  with  a  new-bom  desire 
to  know  more  about  the  fascinating  subject  with  which  it 
deals.  Spring  is  the  one  perennial  romance — the  romance 
that  recurs  as  fresh  as  ever  with  every  year.  This  little 
book  is  a  key  to  the  romance :  it  gives  us  the  reason  of 
many  things  we  all  observe  in  spring  in  such  a  way  that 
what  was  before  delightful,  but  mysterious,  becomes  now 
more  delightful  because  comprehensible  and  instinct  with 
plot  interest.  Giiant  Allen. 


Prophet  V.  Novelist. 

fFhm  the  Sleeper  Wakes,    By  H.  G.  WelLs.    (Harpers.    6s.) 

Mr.  Wells's  new  book  does  more  to  lay  emphasis  on  his 
cleverness  than  to  entertain  his  readers.  It  resembles  the 
intellectual  pastime  of  a  brilliant  man :  others  may  like  it 
if  they  can,  but  the  fact  that  its  creator  has  been  amused 
is  really  sufficient.  Mr.  Wells  is  a  brilliant  man,  he  is 
intensely  interested  in  scientific  developments,  and  some- 
what interested  in  social  problems.  What  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  try  his  hand  at  the  game  of  prophecy  ? 
The  mistake  he  has  made,  we  think,  is  not  in  prophesying, 
but  in  combining  a  story  with  his  forecasts,  and  in  labelling 
the  result  fiction.  Because  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  thus 
becomes  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  :  the  reader  who 
naturally  expects  another  War  of  the  Worlds  will  be  dis- 
appointed, the  reader  who  expects  another  Looking  Bach- 
ward  will  be  disappointed  ;  there  is  here  neither  the 
interest  of  the  one  nor  the  social  fervour  of  the  other. 

Personally  we  are  Anti-Vaticinators,  we  care  nothing 
whatever  for  speculations  concerning  the  future,  nor  can 
we  believe  that  such  vast  changes  as  Mr.  Wells  describes 
could  be  effected  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  for  good  stories, 
such  as  Mr.  Wells  can  tell,  we  have  an  appetite.  Hence 
we  rank  ourselves  with  the  disappointed  too.  But  the  dis- 
appointment does  not  blind  us  to  the  ingenuity  which  Mr. 
Wells  has  exerted  to  make  his  book  credible  and  engaging. 
The  details  concerning  Graham  the  Sleeper  go  as  far 
towards  persuading  us  as  It  is  possible  to  go.  Indeed,  the 
first  few  chapters  are  practically  convincing.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  proverb,  "  When  the  Sleeper  wakes,"  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  popular  imagination,  was  an  inspiration. 
And  up  to  the  point  when  Graham's  escape  from  the 
Council  House  is  managed,  all  goes  well.  Thenceforward, 
however,  chaos  reigns.  To  the  end  of  time  we  shall  not 
be  clear  as  to  how  he  made  his  entry  into  the  theatre,  or, 
indeed,  how  anyone  could  go  anywhere  in  the  cable-cradles 
which  are  to  convey  our  great-great-great  grandchildren 
from  one  part  of  London  to  another.     At  this  stage  in  his 


book  Mr.  WeUs  is  continually  making  too  large  a  demand 
upon  his  readers.  We  doubt  not  that  he  himself  visualised 
everything  as  he  went  on,  but  we  completely  faU.  to.  The 
result  is  chaos.  The  reader  must  not  be  blamed  :  for  he  is 
asked  in  one  moment  to  realise  the  new  covered-in  London 
of  the  twenty-second  century,  with  its  moving  streets  and 
stationary  wayfarers,  its  electric  daylight  and  phonograph 
newspapers,  its  gigantic  edifices,  its  flying  machines  and 
net-work  of  cables ;  and  the  next  instant  the  whole  city  is 
plunged  in  darkness  and  remains  dark  for  several  important 
chapters.  Darkness  in  a  novel  is  always  confusing,  but  it 
is  trebly  so  when  the  conditions  are  abnormal.  Mr.  Wells 
should  have  given  us  a  map  instead  of  the  bewildering 
drawings  which  he  does  vouchsafe.  A  map  might  have 
saved  us.  As  it  is,  the  most  careful  perusal  leaves  the 
great  fight  a  nightmare. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  middle  chapters  of  the  book  that 
the  argument  is  unfolded :  hence  it  is  well  to  persevere. 
Stated  briefly,  the  Sleeper,  by  virtue  of  accumulated 
interest,  has  become  the  richest  inhabitant  of  the  world 
and  therefore  the  master  of  it  (for  the  new  age  is  pluto- 
cratic), ruling  through  a  Council  of  Twelve,  who,  while  he 


THE  SLEEPER  SURVEYS  THE  NEW  LONDON. 

sleeps,  manage  his  affairs.  They  have  not,  however, 
absolute  rule,  for  Ostrog  has  the  control  of  the  wind  vanes, 
and  the  wind  vanes  supply  London  with  air  and  motive 
power  for  all  the  complex  machinery  which  governs  daily 
life.  Both  the  Council  and  Ostrog  are  for  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  but  for  political  reasons  Ostrog  promises 
them  (and  they  form  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
population)  relief  and  consideration,  and  "  When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes  "  has  become,  with  them,  a  proverb  signi- 
fying a  variety  of  millennium.  Well,  the  Sleeper  does 
wake.  Ostrog  captures  him  from  the  Council  and  displays 
him  to  the  people.  The  people  rise,  attack  the  Council 
House,  and  overthrow  the  Council.  Ostrog  then,  having 
won  supreme  power,  turns  his  back  on  them  and  proceeds 
to  a  worse  tyranny  even  than  the  Council.  Graham, 
urged  on  by  Helen  Wotton,  Ostrog' s  niece,  a  relic  of 
practical  Christianity  in  an  age  of  a  blank  materialism, 
attempts  to  defeat  Ostrog's  power,  and  in  his  endeavours 
the  book  closes,  rather  than  ends. 

If  these  things  were  set  forth  with  the  straight- 
forward directness  which  Mr.  Wells  applied  in  his 
narrative  of  the  invasion  by  Martians,  all  would  be  well. 
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But  we  have  a  thousand  interruptions  in  order  that  the 
prophet  in  him,  as  well  as  tlio  romancer,  may  have  an 
innings.  We  are  shown  the  men  of  the  future  eating 
and  worshipping,  gambling  and  working,  dancing  and 
flying.  We  are  told  about  decimals  and  the  new  spell- 
ing, kinetoscope  novels,  and  pleasure  cities,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  matters  of  more  or  less  interest,  which  have 
no  positive  relevance  to  the  great  adventure  in  which  we 
are  prepared  at  the  outset  to  1)6  interested.  Possibly  Mr. 
Wells's  pessimistic  speculations  concerning  the  trend  of 
civilisaticm  are  right,  possibly  they  are  mistaken.  We 
hope  with  all  our  heart  that  they  are  wrong,  although  the 
conditions  of  the  future,  its  slavery  and  machinery,  are  not 
likely  to  trouble  us,  personally.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to 
say  of  this  part  of  the  book  that  it  reconciles  us  completely 
to  life  in  the  present  era  and  the  prospect  of  death  in  due 
course. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  romancer  vanquishes  the 
prophet  just  in  time ;  and  the  end  crowns  the  work — as 
a  story.  The  last  chapter  narrates  a  battle  royal  in  the 
air  above  the  South  London  suburbs  between  the  Sleeper, 
alone  in  an  acropile,  and  a  fleet  of  gigantic  aeroplanes, 
bringing  the  Black  Police  from  Africa  to  London.  The 
Black  Police  are  coming  by  the  order  of  Ostrog,  and  Graham 
the  Sleeper  devotes  his  last  energies  to  preserving  his 
people  from  their  merciless  rule.  The  fight  is  superb. 
Exactly  how  it  is  waged  we  cannot  determine,  or  how 
an  niJropile  is  navigated ;  but  the  mid-air  sensation  is 
there,  as  it  is  there  in  the  earlier  chapter  describing 
Graham's  first  flight : 

In  a  moment  he  was  throbbing  with  the  quiver  of  the 
engine,  and  the  shouts  dwindled  swiftly  behind,  rushed 
down  to  silence.  The  wind  whistled  over  the  edges  of  the 
screen,  and  the  world  sank  away  from  him  very  swiftly. 

Throb,  throb,  throb — throb,  throb,  throb ;  up  he  drove. 
He  fancied  himself  free  of  all  excitement,  felt  cool  and 
deliberate.  He  lifted  the  stem  still  more,  opened  one 
valve  on  his  left  wing,  and  swept  round  and  up.  One  of 
the  Ostrogito  ai-ropiles  was  dri\'iDg  across  his  course,  so 
that  he  drove  obliquely  towards  it,  and  woidd  pass  below 
it  at  a  steep  angle.  Its  little  aeronauts  were  peering  down 
at  him.  One  he  saw  held  a  weapon  pointing,  seemed 
prepared  to  fire.  What  did  they  think  he  meant  to  do  ? 
In  a  moment  he  understood  their  tactics,  and  his  resolu- 
tion was  taken.  His  momentary  lethargy  was  passed. 
He  opened  two  more  valves  to  his  left,  swung  round,  end 
on  to  this  hostile  machine,  closed  his  valves,  shot  straight 
at  it,  stern  and  wind-screen  shielding  him  from  the  shot. 
They  tilted  a  little  as  if  to  clear  him.  He  flung  up  his 
stem. 

Throb,  throb,  throb — pause — throb,  throb — he  set  his 
teeth,  his  face  into  an  involuntary  grimace,  and  crash  ! 
He  struck  it  I  He  struck  upward,  beneath  the  nearer 
wing. 

Very  slowly  the  wing  of  his  antagonist  seemed  to 
broaden,  as  the  impetus  of  his  blow  turned  it  up.  He  saw 
the  full  breadth  of  it,  and  then  it  slid  downward  out  of 
his  sight. 

He  felt  his  stern  going  down,  his  hands  tightened  on  the 
levers,  whirled  and  rammed  the  engine  back.  He  felt  the 
jerk  of  a  clearance,  the  nose  of  the  machine  jerked  upward 
steeply,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  be  lying  upon  his 
back.  The  machinery  was  reeling  and  staggering,  it 
seemed  to  be  dancing  on  its  screw.  He  made  a  huge 
effort,  hung  for  a  moment  on  the  levers,  and  slowly  the 
engine  came  forward  a^ain.  He  was  driving  upward  but 
no  longer  so  steeply.  He  gasped  for  a  moment  and  flung 
himself  at  the  levers  again.  The  wind  whistled  about  him. 
One  further  efiFort  and  he  was  almost  level.  He  could 
breathe.  He  turned  his  head  for  the  first  time  to  see  what 
had  become  of  bis  antagonists.  Turned  back  to  the  levers 
for  a  moment  and  looked  again.  For  a  moment  he  could 
have  believed  they  were  annihilated.  And  then  he  saw 
between  the  two  stages  to  the  east  was  a  chasm,  and  down 
this  something,  a  slender  edge,  fell  swiftly  and  vanished, 
as  a  sixpence  falls  down  a  crack. 

At  first  he  did  not  underAtand,  and  then  a  wild  joy 
possessed  him.  He  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  an 
inarticulate  shout,  and  drove  higher  and  higher  up  the 


•ky.  Throb,  throb,  throb^pause — throb,  throb,  throb-^ 
"Whore  was  the  other  aerojiilo  i"' he  thought.     "They, 

too ."     As  he  looked  round  the  empty  heavens  he  bad 

a  momentary  fear  that  this  machine  had  riiu!ii  alMjvu  hiui, 
and  then  he  saw  it  alighting  on  the  \<jrwu<i<l  atuge.  Tliey 
had  meant  shouting.  To  risk  lieiiiK  rammed  headlong 
two  thousand  feet  in  tlie  air  was  beyond  their  latter-day 
courage.     The  combat  waa  declined. 

That  is  the  Mr.  Wells  we  value  in  sonaational  scientific 
romance.  He  alone  can  do  it  with  real  mastery.  But  for 
his  speculations  we  cannot  care,  except  when  they  are  on 
the  grand  scale,  as  at  the  end  of  The  Time  Machine.  The 
laborious  reconstruction  of  Tjondon  two  hundred  years 
hence  is  no  matter  for  a  novelist  with  such  powers  of  yivid 
narration. 


Irish  Literature. 

A  Literary  nittory  of  Inland.     By  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

A  HISTORY  of  Irish  literature !  What  a  subject !  Vost 
and  absorbing  for  the  student  of  history,  for  the  philologist, 
for  the  Celt  lover,  for  the  specialist  in  folk-lore,  for  the 
historian  of  paganism  and  early  Christianity,  for  the 
ethnologist  and  archwologist,  for  the  writer  on  romance, 
for  the  Irish  patriot  I  The  study  of  Irish  literature  pur- 
sued ardently  by  a  handful  of  German  scholars,  the  life- 
work  of  a  few  devoted  Irishmen,  sneered  at  by  Trinity 
College,  discouraged  by  latter  -  <lay  English  governments, 
made  penal  by  Elizabethan  and  Cromwellian  legislators, 
pooh-poohed  by  Lord  Macaulay,  the  study  of  Irish  litera- 
ture opens  to  us  the  chief  door  by  which  we  may  penetrate 
into  the  non-Komanised  pagan  culture  of  Western  Europe. 
The  fate  of  Ireland — to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
to  be  never  Eomanised,  feudalised,  never  thoroughly 
conquered,  but  to  preserve  right  into  the  seventeenth 
century  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  early  primitive  civilisa- 
tion that  prevailed  at  the  coming  of  Christianity  in  the 
fifth  century — this  fate  of  the  nation  it  is  that  gives  Irish 
literature  its  unique  place.  Christianity  coming  in  contact 
with  Irish  Paganism,  and  compromising,  as  is  its  wont,  with 
its  converts,  was  to  assist  later  at  a  grand  efflorescence  of 
Celtic  culture,  and  the  five  centuries  of  Irish  literature 
that  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Normans  was  devoted  to 
chronicling  with  immense  wealth  of  detail  the  life  of  pre- 
Christian  society,  and  all  the  mass  of  concepts,  superstitions, 
manners,  laws,  and  the  arts  of  aristocratic  life,  that  the 
world  of  Europe  elsewhere  absorbed  and  overlaid  with 
Komanised  culture.  Always  the  Irish  remained  sufficiently 
outside  the  European  ring  of  influence  to  absorb  whatever 
foreign  spirit  invaded  them,  and  yet  sufficiently  near 
Europe  to  be  torn,  distracted,  and  decivillsed  by  the 
irruption  of  invaders  with  civilisations  later  an<l  more 
perfected  than  their  own.  Thus  Ireland  has  had  to  pay 
the  heavy  penalty  of  remaining  primitive  in  spirit  and 
organisation,  and  her  spiritual  bitterness  it  is  to  have  had 
her  language  proscribed,  her  literature  denied  her,  her 
great  men  made  felons,  her  civilisation,  arts,  genius  derided 
by  a  dominating  country  which  owes  its  greatness  to  the 
three  successive  waves  of  conquest — Eoman,  Saxon,  and 
Norman.  Small  wonder  that  the  Irish  poets  called  the 
English  settlers  churls,  for  the  Englishman  came  into  Ireland 
in  search  of  gain,  scorning  all  the  traditions  of  an  ancient 
aristocratic  system.  Irish  learning,  hospitality,  honour,  and 
courage — the  four  strongest  instincts  of  the  race — were  but 
the  possessions  of  "  the  Irish  savages  "  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  yeomen.  And  with  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
aristocracy,  with  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  with 
their  emigration  to  the  Continent  to  take  service  in  foreign 
armies,  with  the  creation  of  an  anti-Irish  upper  class,  tihe 
last  hope  of  Gaelic  literature's  blossoming  anew  was  cut 
off.  To-day  the  Iiish  language  is  rapidly  becoming 
extinct,    killed  by   the   "mcwem"   spirit,    after  thirteen 
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hundred  years  of  Irish  letters !  This  is  the  melancholy 
end  to  the  story  that  Dr.  Hj'de  has  traced  for  us  in  his 
Literary  Uidory  of  Ireland. 

What  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Irish  litera- 
ture ?  Is  it  for  an  English  critic  to  say  ?  Can  anyone  go 
much  further  with  generalities,  in  view  of  the  immense  bulk 
of  the  material  half- explored  and  ill-understood,  than  did 
the  late  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  cautious  and  delicate  essay 
on  Celtic  literature?  The  fact  is,  the  day,  the  task,  the 
opportunity  is  still  for  the  specialist,  so  large  is  the  field, 
so  intricate  are  the  problems  that  ancient  Irish  literature 
presents  to  the  critic.  Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  Literary  History,  has 
shown  great  learning,  industry,  patience,  and  ingenuity  in 
summarising  the  conclusions  that  the  ablest  scholars  have 
hitherto  put  forward,  and  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  deny 
that  not  till  several  generations  of  specialists  have  come  and 
gone  can  the  literary  critic  have  his  say.  Yet  where  Dr. 
Hyde,  himself  the  chief  authority  on  Irish  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  has  trusted  himself 
to  the  deliverance  of  certain  generalities  we  may  safely 
follow  him,  and  we  accordingly  quote  some  of  his  most 
interesting  conclusions : 

I  am  very  much  mistaken  if,  in  their  early  development 
of  rhyme  alone,  in  their  masterly  treatment  of  sound,  and 
in  their  absolutely  unique  and  marvellous  system  of  verse- 
forms,  the  Irish  will  not  be  found  to  have  created  for 
themselves  a  place  alone  and  apart  in  the  history  of 
European  literatures. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  most  forcibly  struck  me  is 
the  marked  absence  of  the  purely  personal  note,  the  absence 
of  great  predominating  names,  or  of  great  predominating 
works ;  while  just  as  striking  is  this  almost  universal  diffu- 
sion of  a  traditional  literary  taste,  and  a  love  of  literature 
in  the  abstract  among  all  classes  of  the  native  Irish.  .  .  . 
An  almost  universal  acquaintance  with  a  traditional 
literature  was  a  leading  trait  among  the  Irish  down  to 
the  last  century,  when  every  barony  and  almost  every 
townland  still  possessed  its  poet  and  reciter,  and  song  and 
recitation,  music  and  oratory  were  the  recognised  amuse- 
ments of  nearly  the  whole  population.  That  population 
in  consequence,  so  far  as  wit  and  readiness  of  language 
and  power  of  expression  went,  had  almost  all  attained  a 
remarkably  high  level  without,  however,  producing  tmyone 
of  a  commanding  eminence. 

What,  then,  are  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this 
traditional  literature,  we  may  ask,  if  we  shrink  from  in- 
terrogating Irish  literature  in  general  as  to  the  secrets  the 
specialist  is  day  by  day  slowly  unlocking  ?  Certainly,  an 
extreme  romanticism,  an  excessive  imaginativeness,  a  love 
of  nature,  an  intensity  of  feeling,  a  passion  for  elaborate 
detail,  join  in  its  spirit  to  give  its  characteristic  Irish 
traits.  And  thus  the  literature  of  the  pagan  spirit  seems 
strongest  and  finest  when  inspired  by  contact  with,  or  by 
memory  of,  its  ancient  glory :  it  is,  indeed,  a  traditional 
literature — the  Irish — which  has  become  slowly  weakened 
by  the  misfortunes  of  successive  ages  of  invasion,  suppres- 
sion, and  the  break-up  of  the  tribal  system.  The  finest 
things  in  Irish  literature  are  the  ancient  poems,  romances, 
and  sagas.  The  story  of  Deirdre  and  the  Epic  of  the  Tain 
Bo  Chuailgne — these  products  of  Irish  pagan  society,  does 
anything  correspond  to  them  in  European  literature  ? 
Nothing.  They  are  unique  in  their  flavour,  in  the  spirit 
of  their  poetry  ;  delicate  and  chivalrous,  yet  wild,  free, 
and  savage  in  the  ideals  of  the- society  they  represent; 
there  is  nothing  so  unspoiled,  so  romantic,  as  these  in 
early  European  literature.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
society  which  originated  and  cherished  this  romantic 
literature  for  ages  had  a  sense  of  beauty  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  found  among  all  "  more  advanced  "  European 
peoples.  Just  as  the  Ufe  concepts  of  a  primitive  society 
may  be  much  finer  than  the  life  concepts  of  a  commercialised 
society,  so  the  early  literature  of  a  race  may  contain  fine 
ideals  which  are  crowded  out  by  later  developments  in  its 
history.  Thus  to-day  the  wretched  democratic  newspaper, 
the  issue  of  a  "  practical "  age,  has  driven  from  Irish 
house  and  cabin  the  flower  of  Celtic  poetry,  the  romances 


and  sagas  of  the  old  bards.  What  Irish  peasant  poetry 
ims  can  be  learned  by  anyone  who  reads  Dr.  Hyde's 
delightful  translations  of  TJw  Connacht  Love  Songs.  Delicacy, 
natural  refinement,  and  passion  breathe  in  every  line  of  these 
peasant  poems.  And  the  "practical"  race  that  has  left 
no  music,  no  oratory,  no  poetry  among  the  "  people  " — • 
the  practical  race  that  has  ever  made  material  prosperity 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  its  inward  and  spiritual 
culture — that  race  has  never  let  its  love  of  art  and  letters 
be  very  apparent  in  man's  eyes.  But  with  the  Irish,  with 
the  "mere  Irish,"  as  Dr.  Hyde  tells  us,  "the  love  of 
literature  of  a  traditional  type,  in  song,  in  poem,  in  saga, 
was  more  nearly  imiversal  in  Ireland  than  in  any  country 
of  Western  Europe." 


A  Poet  of  Mark. 


By  Eugene  Mason. 


The  Field  Floridus,  and   Other  Poems. 
(Grant  Richards.     5s.) 

Of  Mr.  Eugene  Mason,  whose  second  appearance  this  is, 
let  it  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  the  poet  in  him.  Few 
of  the  pieces  in  this  volume.  The  Field  Floridus,  are  without 
the  touch  which  lifts  them  above  the  commonplace.  The 
question  one  first  asks  oneself  is.  Why  he  set  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  book  "The  Two  Tentmakers,"  which  is  nowise 
the  best  poem  in  it  ?  But  the  answer  is  soon  visible  when 
one  has  read  the  volume  through.  It  summarises  pithily 
the  whole  note  of  these  poems — the  double  skein  which  is 
tangled  throughout  them.  Mr.  Mason  is  ever  asking  him- 
self, in  effect,  if  the  Tentmaker  Omar  be  right,  or  the 
Tentmaker  Paul,  or,  indeed,  both,  or,  peradventure, 
neither  ?  He  inclines  strongly,  one  would  say  naturally, 
to  the  doctrine  of  Omar  as  understood  and  expounded  by 
FitzGerald  ;  yet  every  now  and  again  with  a  glance 
towards  the  other,  the  poetic-religious  view  of  the  world, 
and  a  half-wish  that  it  might  be  true.  So  that  one  has 
strange  contradictions,  pieces  full  of  sensuous  naturalism 
jostling  others  of  religious  fervour — the  contrast,  more 
accentuated,  which  exists,  with  less  contradiction,  in 
Eossetti.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mason  is  not  likely  to  be 
among  the  prophets.  The  very  power  of  him  is  an  eye 
for  external,  pictorial  beauty,  with  a  palette  of  words 
capable  of  glowing  representation.  Sensuous,  in  his  most 
striking  poems,  he  is.  In  one,  to  our  feeling,  he  gets 
beyond  the  boundary,  and  produces  a  distressing  sensa- 
tion of  the  sensual — which  may,  perhaps,  be  an  accident 
of  art,  a  slip  of  excess  in  handling  his  colours  upon  a 
theme  needing  a  nice  sense  of  abstention.  The  best  example 
of  his  most  characteristic  style  is  "A  Satyr."  There  is 
something  of  Keats  in  the  colouring ;  in  the  way,  also, 
that  the  theme  is  felt  and  imagined,  with  fulness  of 
illusive  phantasy.  Mr.  Mason  has  got  into  his  satyr ; 
makes  us  see  through  his  eyes,  and  experience  through 
his  senses.     Let  us  pick  a  few  stanzas  : 

"Within  this  chilly  woodland  place, 

This  maze  of  tangled  stem  and  shoot. 
In  rough  green  moss  I  hide  my  face 

And  couch  upon  the  sinewy  root. 
So  thick  the  leaves,  so  gross  the  dark, 

So  thin  the  day  that  filters  through. 
The  peering  sun  can  hardly  mark 

How  snug  I  lie  perdu. 

So  close  I  lie,  that  overhead 

From  bough  to  bough  the  squirrels  leap ; 
Shy,  furry  creatures  lose  their  dread 

And  o'er  my  prostrate  body  creep. 
The  dryad  and  the  oread  pass, 

They  flit  between  the  aged  trees, 
Their  rustling  footsteps  stir  the  grass, 

They  vanish — no  one  sees. 
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At  times  a  hurrying  nimour  thrills 

The  startled  land  at  evenfall, 
A  glow  of  firo  on  distant  hills, 

The  murujur  of  the  Bacchanal. 
They  come,  they  come  !  loud  grows  the  din. 

The  choric  song,  the  tipsy  shout, 
The  conch  and  beaten  tambourin, 

Silenus  and  his  rout. 

All  night,  with  torches,  round  the  vat 

Dance  reeling  satyrs,  drenched  with  wine ; 
They  rend  the  kid  and  burn  the  fat, 

They  twist  the  maenad's  hair  with  vine. 
And  when  the  stars  grow  pale  above. 

And  all  things  shiver  to  the  dawn. 
They  mingle  in  their  rustic  love 

The  goat-foot  and  the  faun. 

That  lives  to  its  finger-tips,  and  might  hang  as  a  minor 
pendant  to  the  magnificent  Bacchic  hymn  of  Keats  in 
End>/mion.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  book  which 
lias  decided  poetic  mark,  and  justifies  us  in  expecting  from 
Mr.  Mason  even  better  things  to  come. 


A  Greater  Briton. 

The  Romance  of  a    Great  Pro- Consul.    By  James  Milne. 

(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  biography ;  Mr.  Milne  has 
Boswellised  to  some  purpose  :  he  reports  Sir  George  Grey's 
talks  with  himself,  describes  the  man  in  the  flesh,  and 
brings  us  very  near  to  the  solemn  and  winning  personality 
of  his  "Great  Pro-Consul."  "We  wrote  things,"  says 
Mr.  Milne,  " he  inspiring,  I  setting  down,  and  .  .  .  'Oh, 
well,'  quoth  he,  'let's  try  and  gather  together  what  may 
be  fresh  or  suggestive  in  my  experiences,  and  yours  be  the 
blame.  Whatever  you  do  you  must  have  a  certain  spirit 
of  action—  you  know  what  I  moan ! — or  nobody  will  look 
at  it.  You'll  need  to  whisk  along.'  "  It  is,  perhaps,  in 
the  effort  to  "  whisk  along "  that  Mr.  Milne  drops  into 
a  style  which  we  find  occasionally  open  to  objection.  It 
is  often  vivid,  and  always  terse ;  but  sometimes  these 
quahties  are  pushed  to  a  point  where  they  result  in 
awkwardness  or  a  trying  unexpectedness  of  phrase.  On 
this  fault  we  will  not  dwell.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  say 
that  Mr.  Milne  is  full  of  his  subject,  and  that  he  carves 
away  at  his  effigy  with  a  certain  glowing  industry  and  care 
■which  are  not  lost  on  the  reader. 

Sir  George  Grey  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  a  sailing  ship 
on  the  day  that  the  Queen  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
returned,  finally,  to  the  same  port,  fifty-seven  years  later, 
in  a  New  Zealand  liner.  In  Now  Zealand,  in  Australia, 
in  Capo  Colony,  Sir  George  Grey  had  wrestled  with  the 
half-taught  peoples ;  and  it  was  Froude  who  saw  those 
fifty-seven  years  as  "  a  romarjce."  Nor  could  Sir  George 
have  been  blind  to  the  purple  streak  in  his  career.  Mr. 
Milne  says : 

The  poetry  of  Sir  George's  nature  flavoured  his  language 
alike  in  manner  of  delivery  and  turn  of  phrase.  He  had 
a  quaint  old-world  style  ;  it  fell  slowly,  in  a  low,  soothing 
voice.  He  might  have  spent  his  days  in  the  cloister  rather 
than  in  the  din  of  hammering  up  hearths  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  had  talked  so  long  to  the 
hills  of  Oceana,  catching  their  simplicity  and  music.  You 
were  reminded  of  the  measured  English  of  an  old  and 
lovable  book,  just  as  you  grew  used  to  read  in  his  face 
what  he  was  to  say  before  the  words  had  begun  to  flow. 
NBVor  was  there  a  face  more  quick  to  reflect  the  mind, 
more  pliable  to  humour,  more  luminous  at  some  stirring 
•idea  or  deed,  more  indignant  at  the  bare  notion  of  a  wrong 
inflicted,  softer  at  the  call  of  sympathy. 

Mr.  Milne  remarks  that  "the  chief  secret  of  his  per- 
sonality seemed  to  rest  in  his  eyes,  and  it  was  in  them 
that  you  met  the  dreamer  of  dreams."     The  frontispiece 


portrait  of  Sir  George  iixej  bears  thia  out  in  a  remarkable 
manner.     Mr.  Milne  continues : 

In  those  depths,  blue  m  •  lumDier  skjr,  were  nwny 
lixhts,  which  cauffht  liobert  Louis  St«v«nson  and  were 
comprohondod  of  him.  The  return  observation  was  :  "  I 
never  met  anybody  with  such  a  bright,  at  moments  almost 
weird,  genius-gifted  eye  as  that  of  Stevenson."  Wr 
George  could  Are  imagination  in  the  most  ordinary  mortal, 
carrying  him  off  into  enchanted  realms.  Ho  saile<l  to 
strange  skies,  a  knight-erraut  of  a  star,  and  he  could  tow 
the  masses  with  him.  He  Iift<.-<1  them  out  of  theiuseWes. 
and  put  a  lab(>l  on  their  vague  yearnings.  They  bad 
imagination,  the  instinct  upward,  and  were  grateful  to 
have  it  discovered. 

The  secrets  of  Sir  George's  success  ore  given  away 
royally.  His  own  comment  on  his  "  getting  always  what 
I  wanted  in  life  "  was  :  "It  may  be  because  all  my  life  I 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  let  anything  turn  me  aside  from  what 
I  had  immediately  in  hand.  If  you  set  out  for  a  place 
with  some  definite  object  in  view,  your  road  sliould  be  the 
most  direct  one."  Referring  to  his  dealings  with  inferior 
peoples,  he  said  :  "  The  way  to  adopt  with  natives  was  to 
show  them  how  to  obtain  more  food.  Benefit  them  in  that 
manner  and  they  will  regard  you  as  their  friend,  and  you 
would  have  influence  over  them.  I  always  paid  a  native 
for  doing  unskilled  work  the  wage  a  white  man  would  have 
received  for  the  same  effort.  It  was  mere  justice."  The 
book  is  full  of  anecdotes,  and  the  Maori  pages  are  alight 
with  adventure  and  peril  and  forlorn  hope. 

A  strong  figure,  fatherly  in  its  goodness,  gentleness, 
noble  in  its  ripeness — a  big,  slow  man  born  and  sworn  to 
the  work  of  empire-making,  loving  books  and  idea<i  and 
good  talk,  but  carrying  his  New  Testament  with  him  over 
land  and  sea,  -and  reading  it — such  was  Sir  George  Grey. 
England  easily  bred  him. 


Fiction. 

Ragged  Lady,    By  W.  D.  Howells. 
(Harpers.     63.) 

This  is  another  of  those  laboriously  minute  stories  of 
middle-class  American  life  which  Mr.  Howells  spends  his 
life  in  narrating,  and  of  reading  which  we,  at  least,  never 
tire.  It  is  true  that  at  any  moment  tlie  book  can  be  laid 
aside  in  favour  of  another  occupation ;  but  before  the  end 
to  drop  it  altogether  would  be  impossible.  A  sense  of 
guilt  would  be  ours  were  we  to  do  so,  as  though  a  neoes- 
sary  social  duty  had  been  omitted,  or  an  acquaintance 
unkindly  treated.  And  yet  the  characters  are  not  very 
interesting,  their  conversations  are  not  witty,  their  actions 
are  commonplace.  Why,  then,  do  we  persevere?  The 
reason  is,  the  author.  Mr.  Howells  is  a  master,  and  the 
master,  no  matter  what  his  medium,  always  commands 
respect  or  admiration.  In  selection  of  material  and  in 
arrangement  thereof  Mr.  Howells  never  falters.  The  result 
may  be  tame  enough,  in  all  conscience,  when  we  compare  it 
with  a  novel  by  a  great  ironist  like  Mr.  Hardy,  or  a  p^at 
humorist  like  Mr.  Meredith ;  and  yet  Mr.  Howells  is  on 
an  eminence  too,  and,  in  his  comfortable,  patient,  un- 
deviating  way,  as  fine  an  artist  as  they.  The  book  before 
us  is  superb  art. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  Mr.  Howells  took  his  calling 
less  seriously,  he  would  have  in  a  moment  ten  times  more 
readers  than  are  his  now.  In  Ragged  Lady,  for  example, 
there  are  hundreds  of  openings  for  the  exercise  of  tnat 
dry  and  genial  humour  wnich  he  possesses  in  an  unustial 
degree.  Another  writer  would  have  taken  them  and  made 
a  book  of  rollicking  pleasantry.  But  Mr.  Howells  has 
a  literary  conscience  that  will  not  tolerate  any  laxity: 
hence  he  resisted  all  such  temptations,  and  the  book 
remains  only  moderately  interesting,  and  yet  an  almost 
perfect  story. 

Mr.  Howells  has  consciously  striven  to  make  himself  a 
great  novelist;  and  one  of  his  steps  to  that  end  is  the 
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elimination  of  himself.  The  reader  of  Ragged  Lady  knows 
nothing  of  Mr.  Howells.  He  is  infinitely  obliged  to  him 
for  presenting  the  story  so  clearly,  and  seeing  that  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  hitch  shall  interrupt  the  narrative  ;  and 
that  is  all.  It  is  this  suppression  of  self,  and  this  choice 
of  plain  homespun  subject-matter,  which  conspire  to  keep 
Mr.  HoweUs's  public  in  this  country  a  small  one.  For 
most  of  us  want  in  novels  something  better  than  life: 
either  an  intensity  of  action  and  thought  beyond  normal 
experience,  or  normal  happenings  over  which  the  glamour 
of  a  striking  personality — the  author's — has  been  thrown. 
Mr.  Howells,  by  offering  neither  of  these,  escapes  from 
everyday  affairs,  appeals  only  to  two  sets  of  readers,  and 
those  not  large  ones — the  readers  who  admire  exquisite 
craftsmanship,  art  so  perfect  as  to  conceal  itself ;  and  the 
readers  who  really  want  a  story  of  commonplace  American 
life. 

To  us  Ragged  Lady  has  more  attraction  than  many  of 
Mr.  HoweUs's  books.  It  contains  the  portrait,  most 
dexterously  and  delicately  painted,  of  a  beautiful  New 
England  girl,  Clementina  Claxon.  The  book  shows  her 
triumphant  emergence  from  relations  with  selfish  and 
worldly  persons,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  That  is  almost 
all  that  there  is  to  say ;  and  to  quote  is  impossible,  for 
Mr.  HoweUs's  stories  are  not  a  matter  of  individual  pages 
and  purple  patches. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Marquise.     By  Mrs.  BeUoc-Lowndes. 

(^Gbant  Eichards.  6s.) 
This  brief  novel,  not  too  coherent  in  the  matter  of  narra- 
tive, is  written  partly  in  letters  and  partly  in  dialogue 
with  stage  directions.  Both  methods  are  clumsy  when,  as 
here,  they  are  strained  to  purposes  Ijeyond  their  limita- 
tions. Mrs.  Lowndes  has  tried  to  combine  social  sketches 
with  a  melodramatic  story,  and  we  do  not  think  she  has 
made  a  success  of  it.  The  death  of  Lord  Dovemere  and 
the  action  of  the  Marquise  de  Eabutin  appear  in  a  light 
obscure  and  puzzlin^^  and,  indeed,  to  present  them  effec- 
tively with  such  means  as  Mrs.  Lowndes  has  used  would 
demand  a  far  higher  technique  than  hers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  light  social  sketches  are  agreeable  and  neatly 
mordant.  Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Lowndes  goes  somewhat 
daringly  down  into  Fleet-street,  and  each  time  the  result 
is  piquancy.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  a  dialogue  in  which 
the  principal  speaker  is  the  Cerberus  of  that  great  evening 
paper,  the  Trafalgar  Flag  : 

Mr.  Spoonkr  {pricking  up  his  ears):  Eh,  what?  What 
exclusive  ? 

Sampson  {mysteriously) :  Ah,  that  would  be  telling ! 
You  wait  for  our  fourth.  No  copyright  in  news.  It'll  be 
on  every  bill  this  afternoon.  Still,  we'll  have  made  our 
scoop  first.  {Importantly)  We've  a  reputation  to  keep  up. 
We  ain't  swells  for  nothing.  This  is  where  we  romps  in. 
Lords  and  ladies  pervide  our  copy,  ay,  and  gets  jolly  well 
paid  for  it,  they  does. 

Mr.  Spooner  {incautioiuly) :  Why,  I  thought  it  was  a 
butler  who 

Sampson  {disyusted) :  A  butler !  Good  Lord,  ain't  you 
more  of  a  journalist  than  that  comes  to  ?  {With  ineffable 
contempt)  A  butler !  Don't  you  believe  it.  A  butler 
spells  something  very  different,  I  can  tell  you.  All  very 
well  for  them  'apenny  papers,  I  daresay.  No,  Mr. 
Spooner,  sir,  I  am  here  to  see  arid  not  see,  to  hear  and  not 
hear.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  great  many 
exclusives  reaches  us  via  the  fair  sex  ?  Not  lady  journalists, 
bless  you,  no  !  You  gentlemen  'ave  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of  there.  Not  but  what  they're  sharp  sometimes.  The 
other  day  I  'ear  one  of  them  saying,  "  Oh  yes,"  she  says, 
"I  'ave  'eard  that  printers  use  dreadful  language.'' 
"Well,"  says  he  {our  Mr.  Kerr,  you  know),  "tUey  do 
occasionally  swear  aw/ul,  specially  when  they've  got  Sir 
William  'Arcourt's  manuscript.  Sich  blasphemy  would 
'orrify 'Arcourt,"  he  says  very  serious.  "  Ow,"  she  says, 
"  I  didn't  know  you  'ad  much  of  'is  copy  about."  Mr. 
Kerr,  'e  didn't  'arf  hke  that.  .  .  ." 

It  is  clever  journalism,  and  that  phrase  may  be  applied 
to  the  whole  book. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[_These   notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 


Both  Great  and  Small. 


By  a.  E.  J.  Leggk. 


Another  lengthy  and  careful  novel  by  the  author  of 
Mutineers.  In  the  first  chapter  we  meet  with  the  Reverend 
John  Felsted,  "  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  do  not 
make  full  use  of  their  inteUectual  credit,"  and  he  remarks 
incidentally  that  religious  novels  are  often  more  novel  than 
religion.     The  book  promises  weU.     (Lane.     6s.) 

Stuff  o'  the  Conscience.  By  Lily  Thicknesse. 

A  long,  sober,  and  weU- written  story  of  unhappy  loves 
and  the  mercilessness  of  fate.  The  end  is  unhappy : 
Roland,  who  loved  Benita,  but  loved  her  in  vain,  because 
she  was  another's,  retired  from  office  and  went  a-travelling. 
(Harpers.     6s.) 

Teansgression.  By  S.  S.  Thorbuen. 

The  author  obUgingly  places  several  mottoes  on  his  title- 
page  as  a  foretaste  of  his  story :  "To  resist  temptation 
that  is  virtue."  "  Husbands  love  your  wives,  wives  sub- 
mit yourselves  to  your  husbands."  "  With  the  Afghans 
successful  treachery  is  the  whole  art  of  war."  (Pear- 
son.    6s.) 

EosE  Deane.  By  Emma  Marshall. 

A  posthumous  story  by  the  author  of  so  many  popular 
books.  This  is  anotlier  simple  domestic  tale,  quiet  and 
pathetic.     (Arrowsmith.     5s.) 

The  Captain  of  tiif.  Locusts.  By  A.  Wernee. 

The  second  volume  in  the  "Over-Seas  Library."  The  first 
osciUated  between  South  America  and  Scotland  ;  this  is  of 
Cape  Colony.  "And  you,  Mwalimu  —  if  your  mate* 
do  not  forthwith  sit  down,  and  lay  aside  their  spears,  I 
wiU  report  them  to  the  Mzungu  at  Nziza,  and  they  shaU 
only  receive  half  their  pay."  And  so  forth,  aU  briskly  and 
brightly  and  vigorously  done.     (Unwin.    2s.) 

The  "Satellite's"  Stowaway.  By  Harry  Landee. 

The  Satellite  was  bound  for  Hong  Kong  and  manned  by 
the  ruffians  who  always  man  ships  in  modern  marine 
fiction.  The  stowaway  was  a  young  woman  named  Iverna 
Cargyl,  and  on  her  appearance  chivalry  was  born  here 
and  there  among  the  crew.  A  bright  but  machine-made 
story,  and  very  free  in  its  language.  (Chapman  &  HaU. 
3s.  6d.) 
Stars  and  Stripes.  By  J.  M.  BAioEN-r. 

The  title  is  symbolical,  but  not  of  America.  There  are 
italics  on  almost  every  page  of  this  undisciplined  narrative, 
which  is  a  blend  of  piety  and  sentiment.  The  end  is 
peace.     (Digby,  Long.     6s.) 

MoEGAN  Hailsham.  By  F.  C.  Constable. 

A  story,  by  the  author  of  Aunt  Judith'' s  Island,  of  a 
clever  forgery  and  its  consequences,  one  of  which  was  the 
humanising  of  the  heroine.  The  crime  is  ingeniously 
conceived  and  its  detection  affords  good  entertainment, 
with  humorous  interludes.     (Richards.     6s.) 

WiLLOwwooD.  By  Esther  Millee. 

The  title  is  from  Eossetti,  and  the  book  is  an  unsparing 
analysis  of  the  feelings  of  a  woman  who  has  walked  in 
WiUowwood.  It  is  tragic,  and  the  author  has  read  Ibsen, 
but — "They  were  wiping  up  the  blood  in  Rutherford's 
spare  room  meanwhile.  It  was  very  unpleasant.  The 
man's  brains  had  even  spattered  the  Liberty  paper  on  tlie 
waUs."     (Harpers.     6s.) 

Anna  Marsden's  Experiment,  By  E.  "Willtams. 

A  story  of  journalists,  playwrights,  and  morbid  young 
women.  The  experiment  was  donning  trousers.  (Green^ 
ing.     2s.  6d.) 
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WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.'S 

NEVi    SERIES    OF 

SHILLING    GUIDE-BOOKS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    MOST    WIDELY    CIRCULATED    SERIES    OF 

ILLUSTRATED    GUIDES. 

They  are  superbly  Illustrated  ;  contain  ezoellent  Maps  and  Plans ;  are  printed  in  clear  t;pe  on  good  paper  ;  and  are  of  bandy  ilxe,  cloth  bound 

Tho  DAIL  y  TELEOBAPII  nays :  "  Tbeee  oxcellent  gnide-books  possosii  a  value  aud  rre>hneu  that  cannot  b«  said  to  attach  lo  (imllar  praduotkms." 

The  GRA  PHIC  says :  "  Better  (jtiide-books  at  the  price  one  coald  not  wish  for." 

The  SCUOOLMASTER  a»y« :  "  There  are  no  holiday  guideljooks  that  wo  caii  more  cordially  recommend." 

THEY    ARE    REPLETE    WITH    INFORMATION    SHOWINQ 

HOW   to    REACH    the  LIST  of  HOTELS,  with  Tariffs  DESCRIPTIVE  ROUTES. 

DISTRICT.  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  SEEN.       HINTS   for   CYCLISTS. 

FARES.  LEGENDS   and  HISTORY,  i  &c     &c.    &c. 

Red  cloth,  round  corners,  ONE  SHILLING. 
THE    ILLUSTRATIONS    ALONE    ARE    WORTH    THE    MONEY. 

Theee  books,  in  fact,  are  not  only  guides  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  bat  nsefnl  and  dainty  louvenirr. 
UP    TO    DATE.  PRACTICAL.  CONCISE. 


ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 


BATH,  Ac. 

BIDEFORD,  Clovelly,  &c. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 


EASTBOURNE. 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

EXETER. 

EXMOUTH. 


LEAMINGTON,  Warwick,  &a 

LYNTON,  Lynmouth,  &c. 

MATLOCK,  Derby,  &c. 

NEWQUAY,   &c 

NORTH  WALES  and  Aberystwith. 

OXFORD. 


"As  full  nf    pretty  CDKravinjis    as    Bonrnemoiith    p  A  T  IWnTTTTI 
itself  is  toll  of  charming  lamlscapi'S."  *  AJjlUU  U  1  n. 

i,DTrtTTi.T/.a.ow       -,  1,/™*'""'     HARROGATE,  Ripon,  York,  &c. 

BRiDLlNbroM  and  FlLBY.  ••  one  of  the  best  piidea  to  any  town  tiiat  has  ever  PENZANCE,  Laud's  End,  and  the 

BRIGHTON,  &c.  I '»"'='*  "'"'"^'""^^"'t;;.,.  En,™.,  the  q««».  SciUy  Isles. 

..AmodeHora,ishiiun.Kuide^/;^^^^^^^^^^^^    I  HASTINGS,  St.  Loonards,  &c.        [PLYMOUTH    and     South-West 

BUXTON  and  the  Peak  District,    HEXHAM,   Carlisle   and  Western  SCARBOROUGH 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS  and  adjoin- 
ing Coast  of  France. 
CORNWALL,  WEST. 
CORNWALL,  NORTH. 
CORNWALL,  SOUTH. 
CROMER,  &c. 
DARTMOOR. 
DAWLISH. 

ABERDEEN,  Deeside,  &c. 
EDINBURGH  and  its  Environs. 
|«LASGOW  and  the  CLYDE. 

BELFAST  and  County  Down. 
CONNEMARA   HIGHLANDS  and 

West  of  Ireland. 
CORK,    Glengarrifif,    Bantry,    and 

the  South-West  of  Ireland. 

iBELGIUM  and  HOLLAND.    I 


Borderland. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
ILKLEY,  &c. 
ISLE  OF  MAN. 
ISLE  of  WIGHT. 
LONDON. 


SHERWOOD    FOREST,    Netting- 

ham,  and  the  Dukeries. 
SIDMOUTH 
TEIGNMOUTH. 
TORQUAY. 
WINDSOR  and  its  Castle. 


•'  The  best  value  in  the  way  of  Ruide-books  i»  nn- ,  '^y £     VALLEY,    from     SoUTCe     tO 
donbtedly    Ward,  Lock   4   Co.'a   'London';  a  sur- 1  W/Mifli 

prising  8hming8woHh."-Pra(;<icoI  Teaelur.  1  JnOUin. 

SCOTLAND, 

HIGHLANDS    and    ISLANDS    of' INVERNESS,  Speyside.  &c. 
SCOTLAND.  I  OBAN,  Fort  WiUiam,  &c. 

IRELAND. 

DUBLIN  and  County  Wicklow.       KILLARNEY,  the  Coast  of  Kerry,&c 
GREENORE,   Carlingford    Lough,  LONDONDERRY  and  the  Donegal 

and  the  Mourne  Mountains.  Highlands. 

LIMERICK,     County    Clare,    and  NORTHERN  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

the  Shannon.  WATERFORD  and  Wexford. 

THE    CONTINENT. 

PARIS.  I  RIVIERA,  The  |  SWITZERLAND. 

OTHERS  ARE  7.V  PREPARATION. 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,    Limited,    Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 

Aiid  of  all  BoolueUen\  and  at.  thr  BaiUoa^  Bi'okttalU^ 
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BAEDEKER'S 
TOURIST    GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas,  and  Views 
]  2mo,  cloth. 


GREECE.    88. 
GREA.T  BRITAIN.    198. 
LONDON  and  its  BNVIBONS.    6s. 
BELGIUM  ami  HOLLAND.    68. 
THE  RHINK.    7s. 
AUSTRIA.    78 

NORTHERN  GERMANY.    8s. 
SOUTHERN  GERMANY.    Be. 
THE  EASTERN  ALPS.    lOs. 
NORTHERN  ITALY.    8s. 
CENTRAL  ITALY andROMB.  78.6d. 
SOUTHERN  ITALY  &  SICILY.    68. 
NORWAY  and  SWEDEN.    10s. 
NORTHERN  PRANCE.    78. 
SOUTH-EASTERN  FRANCE.    58. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  FRANCE.     6s. 

PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS.    Cs. 

SPAIN  aud  PORTUGAL.    I63. 

SWITZERLAND.    8s. 

CANADA.    68. 

EGYPT.    15s. 

PALESTINE  and  SYRIA.     128. 

UNITED  STATES.     128. 

THE  TRAVELLER'S  MANUAL  of 
CONVERSATION  in  ENGLISH, 
FRENCH,  GERMAN,  AND 
ITALIAN.     Ss. 

CONVERSATION  DICTIONARY  in 
FOUR  LANGUAGKS:  English 
Prencti,  German,  and  Italian.    3s 


THE  THOROUGH  GUIDE  SERIES. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 
Edited  by  M.  J.  B.  BADDELEY,  B.A.,  and  0.  S.  WABD,  M.A. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 
Net  6s. 

SCOTLAND.  Part  I.  The  Highlands. 
Net  6s.  6d.  Part  II.  Northern 
Highlands.  Net.  3s.  6d.  Part  III. 
The  Lowlands.    Net  Is. 

NORTH  DEVON  and  NORTH  CORN- 
WALL.   Net  3s.  8d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  and  SOUTH  CORN- 
WALL.   Net  4s. 

THE  PEAK  DISTRICT.    Net  3s. 

TbeEASTERN COUNTIES.  Net38.0d 

SOUTH  WALES.    Net3s.  6d. 


NORTH    WALES.     Net  5s.    Part  I. 

net  3b.  ;  Part  IL,  net  2s.  6d. 
I  R  K  L  A  N  D  .      Part    I.     Northern 

Counties.       Net   43.       Part    II. 

Southern  Counties.    Net  5s. 
SURREY    and    SUSSEX,   including 

TuNBRiDGK  Wells.    Net  3s.  I'd. 
YORKSHIRE.    .Part  I.  (East).    Net 

28.  6d.    Part  II.  (West).    Net  3s. 

The  Two  Parts  in  One  Volume. 

Net  58. 
ORKNEY  and  SHETLAND.    Net  Is 
THE  ISLE  of  WIGHT.    Net  2s.  ed. 


London:  DULAU  &  CO.,  37,  Soho  Square,  W. 

A   CHABHIXa    GIFT    BOOK!    ~ 

68.,  claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  in  rhe  TIME  of  the  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

London :  Slmpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    Llangollen ;  Darlington  &  Co. 

DARLING^N'SllANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  EALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  BAETHOLOMEW. 

Fcap.  Svo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACB.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from 
His  Excellency  E.    J.    PHELPS,   late  American  Miniptsr;    Professor 
JOHN  BUSKIN,  LL.D.  J  ROBERT  BROWNING;  A.  W.  KINGLAKE 
and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS' 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE   WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRlSTOCi,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  aud  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR.   BETTWSYCOBD,  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  ORIOOIETH,  and  PWLLHBLL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


1S.-THE  HOTELS  of  the  WORLI>. 

ing  Hotels  throughout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  lead- 


"  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of 
such  volumes  !  " — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  \mue&."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  63.-6O  Illustrations,  21  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to   ill  Streets 

and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London:    Simpkin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Railway  Bookstaill't,  and  all  Booksellers', 


MACMILLAN  8c  CO.'S  LIST. 


THE  HIGHWAYS  AND   BYWAYS  SERIES. 

Extra  crown  Svo,  cloth  eleg'aiit,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

HIGHWAYS   and  BYWAYS  of  NORTH  WALES. 

Bv  A.  G.  BRADLEY.    With  Illustrations  by  HUGH  THOMSON   and 

JOSEPH  PENNELL. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.—**  The  book  is  crammed,  surfeited,  with,  picturesque 
detail,  every  natural  and  historical  feature  is  dwelt  upon  with  affectionate 
interest  and  conaummate  skill  of  description,  aud  the  drawings  are  m'''re  than 
adequate.  To  read  this  fine  book  makes  us  eager  to  visit  every  hill  aud  every 
valley  that  Mr.  Bradley  describes  with  such  iantalising  enthusiasm.  It  is  a 
work  of  inspiration,  vivid,  sparkling,  and  eloquent— a  deep  well  of  pleasure  to 
every  lover  of  Wales." 

HIGHWAYS    and    BYWAYS    of    DEVON    and 

CORNWALL.    Bv  A.  H.  NORWAY.    With  lUustrations  by  J.  PENNELL 

and  HUGH  THOMSON. 
Daily  Chronicle.—"  So  delightful  that  we  would  gladly  fill  columns  with 

extracts  were  space  as  elastic  as  imagination The  teit  is  excellent;  the 

illustrations  of  it  are  even  better." 

HIGHWAYS    aud    BYWAYS   of   DONEGAL  and 

ANTRIM.      By    STEPHEN   QWYNN.     With  Illustrations  by   HUGH 

THOMSON. 
Daily  Telegraph.—"  We  defy  anyone  to  read  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  really 
admirable  volume  without  experiencing  an  eager  desi'e  to  pack  his  trunk,  eaten 
the  Irish  mail,  and  follow  the  route  which  the  author  has  so  charmingly  majiped 
out  for  him This  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  guirte-boo'c,  enriched  by  n  pro- 
fusion of  graceful  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  HughThomsan,  who  has 

caught  the  true  spirit  of  Irish  life  and  character A  perfect  book  of  its  kind, 

on  which  author,  artist,  and  publisher  have  lavished  of  their  best." 

MR.    HISSEY'S    ROAD    BOOKS. 

Over  Fen  and  Wold. 

With  U  Full-Page  (and  some  tmaller)  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  16s. 


ON    SOUTHERN     ENGLISH 

ROADS.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  168, 

THROUGH    TEH     ENGLISH 

COUNTIES.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  lOs. 

ACROSS     ENGLAND    in    a 

DOG-CiRT;  from  London  to 
St.  David's  and  Back.  With 
lUustratious.    Demy  Svo,  lOs. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  JOUR- 
NEY in  ENGLAND  and  WALES. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Frontispiece.  12s. 

A  HOLIDAY  on  the  ROAD. 

An  Artist's  Wandsrings  in  Kent, 
Sassex,  and  Surrey.  Wi'.h  Illus- 
trations.    DjmySvo,  16s. 

ON    the    BOX    SEAT:    or, 

From  London  tr  the  Land's  End 
and  Back.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  168. 


F.   MARION   OEiWFORD'S   NEW   WORK. 

AVE    ROMA    IMMORTALIS.     Studies   from  the 

Chronicles  of  Rome.    By  P.  MARIOS  CRAWFORD.    With  28  Pull-Page 

Photngi-avures,   100  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  Maps.      In  2  vols. 

Crown  Svo,  2l8.  net. 

Times. — "  Ought  to  ii.terest  every  tourist  who  takes  Rome  seriously." 

Athenwum.—"  The  two  volumes  are  all  alive  with  interest  from  besinning 

to  end ;  and  of  all  the  books  we  have  read  on  an  inexhaustible  subject  this  best 

combines  useful  information  with  life-like  delineation  of  character  and  vivid 

representation  of  the  past We  can  imagine  no  more  welcome  companion  for 

the  cultivn',ed  traveller  who  is  about  to  visit  Rome,  and  no  more  welcome  gitt 
for  those  who  have  been  there." 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ELIZABETH  AND  HER 
GERMAN  GARDEN." 

THE     SOLITARY     SUMMER. 

Extra  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Westminster  Goze«c.—"  Elizabeth's  Garden  is  a  delightful  one,  and  she 
writes  about  it  with  an  untechnical  enthusiasm  that  enables  the  most  lay  ot 
garden  lovers  to  rejoice  in  it  with  her." 

Literature.—"  This  autobiogranhy  of  a  cultured  and  ob'ervant  woman,  lull 
of  enthusiasm  for  nature,  and  with  a  shrewd  sense  of  humour,  is  a  fitting 
sequel  to  *  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.' "  . 

MAGMILLAN'S  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo,  Os.  each. 

RUPERT,   by  the  GRACE  of  GOD— the  Story  of 

an  Uniecorded  Plot  set  forth  by  Will  Portescue.  Edited  and  Revised  by 
DORA  GREBNWELL  McOHESNEY.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  MARY  b. 
SWAN. 

RHODA  BROUGHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    GAME    and   the   CANDLE. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

ONE  of  the  GRENVILLES.    By  S.  R.  Lysaght. 
THE      TREASURY-OFFICER'S     WOOING.      By 

C.  LOWIS. 

JESUS  DELANEY.    By  Joseph  Gordon  Donnelly. 
THE  SHORT  LINE  WAR.     By  Merwin- Webster. 
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8ATUIiDAY:     J  U  N  K  1  0,    JSno. 

Where  to  Go 

Suggestions    for  Writers   by    Writers. 
In  view  of  tho  holiday  season,  we  have  collected  a  few 
opinions  from  writers  as  to  the  best  month's  holiday  for  a 
literary  man,  of  average  moans,  who  has  completed  a  hard 
year's  work  and  needs  rest  and  change. 

Prof.  Skeat. 

I  conceive  that  my  opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  no  use 
to  anyone  but  myself,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  should 
prefer  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  where  rest  is  assured, 
and  a  sufficient  change  of  employment  is  perfectly  attain- 
able. Absence  from  home  often  entails  ceaseless  wandering 
or  else  oppressive  boredom  in  some  inconvenient  lodging. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney. 

A  married  man  will  naturally  choose  the  month  of 
August,  because  it  will  give  him  some  chance  of  seeing 
his  children.  A  bachelor,  or  a  married  man  with  bachelor 
habits,  will  choose  the  month  of  June,  when  the  days  are 
longest  and  the  country  most  beautiful. 

Mr.  William  Archer. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  delightful  or  invigorating  than 
a  walking  tour  in  the  Italian  Alps,  g^ven  fine  weather  and 
good  company. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  sea.  Take  ship  and 
sail  to  anywhere ;  a  fortnight  off  and  back  again.  Or 
potter  about  the  Mediterranean  on  board  a  (iargo-carrying 
boat.  Either  can  bo  done  for  about  £40.  Overworked 
and  tired  folk  should  never  accept  yachting  invitations ; 
they  involve  a  sustained  course  of  good  manners. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 
I  believe  in  such  hackneyed  resorts  in  Switzerland  as 
Zermatt  and  Malofa,  from  each  of  which  in  past  years  I 
have  derived  benefit.  If  your  holiday-maker  be  a  towns- 
man unaccustomed  to  violent  exercise,  any  spot  on  earth  in 
the  open  country  a  thousand  feet  or  so  above  the  sea-level, 
where  variety  of  natural  scenery  gently  invites  a  stranger 
to  exploration,  would  serve  the  turn  of  the  seeker  after 
rest  and  change.  Such  spots  abound  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips. 
A  cycling  tour  in  Normandy,  with  as  little  haste  and 
method  as  possible. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett. 
I  find  the  Academy's  problem  of  the  vaguest.  It  is  at 
least  as  much  a  question  of  the  "when"  as  of  the 
"  where."  If  the  gentleman  finishes  his  year  in  June  ho 
could  hardly  go  to  Rome ;  if  in  November  I  cannot 
recommend  the  Faroe  Islands.  Then,  though  I  am  in- 
formed of  his  means,  I  know  nothing  of  his  tastes.  If 
they  are  mine,  he  will  go  to  the  North  of  England  and 
catch  (or  try  to  catch)  trout.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  will 
begin  to  write  an  immortal  work.  Personally,  I  have 
never  found  it  possible  to  take  more  than  a  week's  holiday 
at  a  time,  and  have  seldom  had  that.  But  then  I  don't 
look  upon  literary  work  as  "  hard  "  work.  Hard  work,  to 
me,  is  work  which  I  don't  want  to  do  but  am  compelled  to 
do  by  circumstances. 

Mr.  Frederick  "Wedmore. 
Assuming,  as  I  may,  that  he  [starts  tired,  let  him  first 
lie  for  a  week  in  the  greep  garden  of  a  friend.    Then,  if 


one  may  suppose  him  to  be  so  far  refreshed  as  to  b« 
equal  to  the  superhuman  task  uf  meeting  pe<.)ple  at  break- 
fast-time, let  him  visit  still — but  among  ]iorHons  whom 
he  knows  less  well.  In  tho  latter  half  of  his  holiday — the 
third  and  fourth  weeks  of  tho  month  to  which  you  miser- 
ably limit  him — he  should  forget  his  health  altogether, 
an(l  go  exactly  where  it  amuses  niiu  to  go,  and  live  exactly 
with  the  people  with  whom  it  amuses  him  to  live. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Habmsworth. 

I  would  recommend  Oalicia  in  North- West  Spain.  It 
is  but  comparatively  little  known  to  tho  modem  English- 
man. There  are  excellent  salmon  and  trout  fishing,  very 
good  cycling  roads,  and  tho  people  are  most  courteous. 
Oalicia  can  be  reached  either  tid  PariH  and  the  Sud 
Express,  or  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamers,  which  reach 
Vigo  in,  as  far  as  I  remember,  two  days.  Historically, 
Oalicia  is  most  interesting,  and  the  Oalllegos  are  not  at 
all  to  be  confounded  with  the  lazy,  unwashed  folk  of  some 
of  the  other  races  of  the  Peninsula. 

Mb.  Benjamin  Swii-t. 

Let  the  weary  Man  of  Letters  spend  the  summer  beside 
some  lonely  sea  shore,  and  try  to  forget  his  publisher's 
existence.  Let  him  bathe  in  the  sea  at  dawn,  and  swim 
and  row  and  sail  in  it.  If  he  wishes  to  worship  any 
created  thing,  let  him  worship  the  sun,  and  live  in  the 
open  air  as  in  its  temple.  liCt  him  eat  oatmeal,  wheaten 
bread,  and  fish,  and  drink  mild,  soft  wine.  ■  Above  all, 
let  him  abstain  from  tlie  folly  of  writing,  and  leam  to 
write  less  and  think  more.  We  are  sick  of  accumulations 
of  mere  words. 

Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

If  ho  is  very  much  exhausted,  he  should  spend  tlte 
holiday  in  one  or  other  of  three  Surrey  villages,  which  I 
decline  to  name.  If  he  is  not  too  much  exhausted,  let  him 
go  to  Switzerland. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Austin. 

Let  your  literary  man  take  a  bicycle  to  France,  having 
first  joined  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  and  the  French 
Touring  Club.  He  will  find  himself  in  a  beautiful 
country,  with  the  most  courteous  people  and  the  cheapest 
inns  in  the  world.     He  will  learn  that,  although  Albion  is 

Eerfidious,  every  Englishman  with  anything  to  spend  is 
eartily  welcome.  Let  him  cycle  through  Touraine  (if  he 
can  start  at  once,  for  later  on  in  the  summer  it  will  be  too 
hot),  take  many  a  siesta  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and 
read  Balzac. 

Mr.  W.  Peit  Ridoe. 

All  literary  men  are  of  "  average  means,"  and  every  one 
of  them  knows  best  how  to  make  holiday  for  himself. 
Personally,  I  think  he  seldom  requires  rest,  and  Ijondon 
can  furnish  all  the  change  of  surroundings  that  he  wants. 

Mb.  SnAS  K.  Hockhto. 

Get  right  away  from  London  or  from  wherever  your 
work  lies.  Avoid  books,  newspapers,  and  all  the  cult  of 
scribblers.  Live  on  a  farm,  or,  better  still,  get  on  the 
cliffs  of  North  Cornwall  or  among  the  fells  of  Cumberland, 
or,  even  better  yet,  get  on  the  highlands  of  Norway  or 
Switzerland.  Fish,  walk,  play  g^lf,  or  climb  the  moun- 
tains every  day.  Live  simply.  Go  to  bed  early,  and  be 
very  moderate  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Don't  touch  strong 
drink. 

Dkan  Hole. 

The  Hotel,  Glengarriff,  Ireland. 

The  Isaac  Walton  Inn,  Dovedale,  Derbyshire. 

Wampach's  Hotel,  Folkestone. 

Mr.  Max  Beerbohm. 
A  four-post  bed  in  a  field  of  poppies 
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Books  about  Places. 

A  Retrospect. 

Since  last  June,  when  we  devoted  a  Supplement  to  guide- 
book and  topographical  literature,  there  have  appeared 
many  books  of  this  class.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
have  been  noticed  by  us ;  but  it  may  serve  a  good  purpose 
if  we  rapidly  survey  the  year's  output  as  a  whole. 

The  first  guide-book  which  reached  us  last  year  after 
our  Supplement  of  June  11  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Holding's 
Cycle  and  Camp  (Ward,  Lock  &  Co  ).  This  was  a  clever 
study  in  cycling  economics.  The  writer  had  devised  an 
outfit  whereby  four  men  could  go  on  a  cycling  tour  at  a 
total  expense  of  £2  a  week  for  the  lot.  He  told  how 
his  plan  worked  in  the  wilds  of  Western  Ireland,  and 
although  his  somewhat  prosy  moralisings  marred  the 
book,  it  was  really  informing,  and  that  in  an  original 
way. 

A  few  weeks  later  Mrs.  Pennell,  in  her  Over  the  Alps  on  a 
Bicycle  (Unwin),  showed  how  the  Alps  may  be  traversed  on 
bicycles.  One  recalls  her  breezy  narrative  with  pleasure  ; 
how  she  pushed  her  machine  up  the  Simplon  even  to  the 
blessed  Sixth  Refuge,  and  next  day  "  crashed  down  through 
the  pines,  down  through  the  chestnuts,  into  a  land  of 
vineyards  and  tropical  heat,  where  little  more  than  an 
hour  before  I  had  been  shivering."  Half  trying,  half 
thrilling,  the  adventures  of  this  Alpine  tour  were  well 
worth  recording  by  Mrs.  Pennell's  skillful  pen. 

These  were  cycling  narratives.  Meanwhile,  the  usual 
practical  guide-books  were  hatched  in  the  July  sun.  The 
Swedish  Tourist  Club  of  Stockholm,  aided  by  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  issued  Its  Guide  to  Sweden.  It  was  a  very 
formal,  but  also  very  useful,  manual,  and  it  contained  a 
chapter  on  Swedish  art  and  literature.  Illustrated  guides 
to  Leamington  and  Stratford-on-Avon  were  published  by 
Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  and  a  guide  to  the  Weaterham 
district  of  Kent  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Beeching  under  the 
title  of  Wolfe-Land.  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton  put  forth 
a  revised  edition  of  his  Guide  to  Epping  Forest  (Stanford), 
to  which  he  had  added  a  new  chapter  on  the  management 
of  the  forest.  In  this  Mr.  Buxton  set  forth  the  principles 
on  which  he  considered  the  Verderers,  of  whom  he  is  one, 
ought  to  act  and  do  act. 

The  High  Pyrenees  (Innes),  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Harold 
Spender  and  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  was  a  notable  addi- 
tion to  existing  guide-books.  The  High  Pyrenees  are  not 
over-run  by  tourists,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  ;  but  one  can- 
not doubt  that  new  travellers  will  go  thither  on  the 
strength  of  this  report  of  a  land  so  remote  and  interesting. 
One  of  the  most  curious  districts  covered  by  the 
travellers  was  the  "  Vallees  et  Souverainte  Budorre,"  a 
tiny  state  which  lies  between  Spain  and  France,  and 
recognises  both  as  suzerain  and  neither  as  masters. 

Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Hare  added  Shropshire  (Allen)  to  the  many 
topographical  books  he  has  written.  Salopean  history, 
antiquities,  and  folk-lore  were  richly  represented  in  his 
pages.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley's  Highways  and  Byways  of 
North  Wales  (Macmillan)  was  uniform  in  appearance  and 
plan  with  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Norway's  Devon  and  Cornwall 
(Macmillan).  Mr.  Bradley  took  his- readers  into  Wales  by 
way  of  Shrewsbury,  and  step  by  step  through  the  great 
Marches  to  Beaumaris  and  Barmouth.  The  glamour  of 
Welsh  history  was  frequently  invoked  by  the  author,  and 
the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Pennell  and  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson 
contributed  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

More  recently  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  has  contributed  a 
guide  to  Donegal  and  Antrim  (Macmillan)  to  the  same 
series.  Here  Mr.  Thomson  works  alone  as  illustrator. 
Mr.  Gwynn  writes  on  this  district  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  exile,  and  his  book  is  more  than  a  guide  —  it 
is  a  genuine  contribution  to  local  history,  though  much  of 
that  history  is  "the  vague  tradition  of  a  defeated  race, 
and  a  legend-lore  which  has  never  been  wroiight   into 


poetry."  Lonely  and  storm-beaten,  the  country  is  yet  an 
ideal  one  for  the  strong  open-air  tourist,  who  will  always 
find  .himself  "somewhere  between  the  heather  and  the 
sea." 

A  sound  and  by  no  means  superfluous  piece  of  work 
was  Mr.  John  Dickson's  study  of  the  ten  islands  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  of  which  Inchgarvie,  Inchcolm, 
and  the  Bass  Rock  are  best  known  by  name.  The  pro- 
prietorship and  natural  features  of  the  islands  are  dealt 
with  fully  by  Mr.  Dickson,  and  the  splendid  ecclesiastical 
traditions  which  cling  to  Inchcolm,  Fidra,  and  the  Bass 
are  revived  and  corrected.  The  title  of  the  book,  Emeralds 
Chased  in  Gold  (Oliphant),  though  poetical — it  is  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  phrase — is  perhaps  hardly  calculated  to 
connect  the  book  with  its  subject  in  the  pubic  mind. 

Mr.  James  John  Hissey's  Over  Fen  and  Wold  (Macmillan) 
takes  its  place  with  his  accounts  of  other  driving  tours. 
It  describes  one  of  the  least  frequented  tracts  of  England 
— the  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  fens.  Mr.  Hissey 
drove  from  village  to  village  and  town  to  town  at  his  own 
pace,  passing  through  Stilton,  Crowland,  St.  Ives,  Sleaford, 
and  many  other  small  towns  whose  very  names  breathe 
quietness.  The  plaintive  marshlands  rolled  between, 
"  suggestive  of  space  and  freedom,  begetful  of  broad 
thinking  and  expanded  views."  Those  who  long  to  see 
England  in  its  most  primitive  and  unspoiled  state  rather 
than  show  scenery  may  take  the  hints  here  given. 
Although  Mr.  Hissey  drove,  he  chooses  as  the  motto  of 
his  book  Whitman's  lines  beginning  ^^  Afoot  and  light- 
hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road"  ;  and  the  country  seems 
to  be  the  ideal  ground  for  a  long  walking  tour  with  knap- 
sack and  sketch-book. 

The  last  three  books  we  have  named  are  full  of  love  of 
their  subjects,  an  indispensable  condition  of  success  in 
topographical  literature.  A  fourth  book  keeps  them 
company,  Mr.  David  S.  Meldrum's  Holland  and  the  Hol- 
landers (Blackwood).  This  is  a  close  study  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  To  run  to  earth  the  true  character  of  the 
Dutch  people  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Meldrum  sets  himself, 
and  this  he  does  by  considering  the  people  in  every  light, 
in  town  and  country,  in  their  homes  and  parliaments,  in 
trade  and  education.  A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  fine 
eye  for  physical  features  and  the  lie  of  the  land  which  Mr. 
Meldrum  shows  he  possesses  when  describing  scenery. 
The  book  is  all  the  more  Dutch  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  illustrated  entirely  from  the  paintings  of  Dutch 
artists.  In  its  scope  and  method  it  stands  alone.  In  Loyal 
Lochaher  (Morison  Bros.)  we  have  a  careful  local  study. 
The  author,  Mr.  Drummond-Norie,  has  addressed  himself 
to  the  tourist,  and  has  supplied  all  the  popular  information 
about  the  Lochaber  district,  the  deeds  of  Lochiel,  the 
terrors  of  Glencoe,  the  fortunes  of  Montrose  and  Claver- 
house,  and  the  drama  of  "  Forty-five,"  besides  much 
matter  relating  to  Highland  heroes  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  the  Crimea.  The  only  objection  to  Mr.  Drutnmond- 
Norrie's  book,  which  is  abundantly  illustrated,  is  its  bulk. 
The  photographs  given  are  excellent. 

By  the  death,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Gibbs 
a  genuine  and  charming  topographer  has  been  lost  to  us. 
Mr.  Gibbs' s  book,  A  Cotswold  Village  (Murray),  published 
last  December,  stands  out  as  a  sincere  and  vital  piece  of 
work.  Here,  again,  we  have  ordinary  English  scenery 
and  country  life  treated  by  an  author  who  exaggerates 
nothing,  but  finds  those  lasting  charms  and  that  enduring 
fragrance  which  are  the  reward  of  intimacy.  Mr.  Gibbs 
gives  us  plain  Gloucestershire,  its  grey  manor  houses,  its 
white-walled  villages,  the  names  of  its  fields,  the  Cotswold 
words.  September  is  the  best  month  for  the  visitor,  when 
the  kestrel  and  the  heron  are  seen  flying  and  wheeling 
above  the  hushed  autumn  lands.  A  deUghtful  book,  a 
veritable  piece  of  England. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  English  village  life  in  any 
part  of  the  coimtry  will  do  well  to  put  on  their  shelves 
two  book?  which  appeared  last  November :  Mr.  Baring- 
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Gould's  An  Old  English  Some  and  its  Dependmeitit 
(Methuen)  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Thiselton-Dyer's  Old  Englith 
Social  Life  as  Told  by  the  Parish  Registers  ^Stock).  Mr. 
Baring-Oould  talks  entertainingly  about  village  politics, 
the  church,  the  village  inn,  tlie  manor,  the  village  doctor, 
and  the  agricultural  labourer.  With  history  and  anecdote 
and  sage  comment  ho  takes  us  round  the  English  village. 
Mr.  Thiselton-Dyer  plunges  into  the  serious  private  con- 
cerns of  village  life.  He  produces  facts  about  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  ;  parish  scandals  and  punishments  ; 
strange  customs  and  monstrous  events.  Another  English 
area,  the  Kent  marshes  around  the  little  village  of  Milton- 
next-Sittingbourne,  are  dealt  with  in  Drift  from  Longslwre, 
the  latest  volume  of  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes."  Certain 
parts  of  Sussex  are  also  included,  and  the  legend  of  the 
Devil's  Dyke  at  Brighton  is  revived.  Mr.  Harry  Speight's 
Old  Bingley  (Stock)  was  a  close  and  racy  study  of  the 
Yorksliire  township,  written  by  a  native,  and  full  of  local 
feeling.  Although  not  a  topographical  book  in  name,  the 
Eev.  George  Miles's  work  on  The  Bishops  of  Lindisfame, 
Hexham,  Chester -le- Street,  and  Dttrham  (Wells,  Gardner) 
may  be  recommended  to  all  who  propose  to  visit  the 
Northumbrian  coasts  and  moors,  and  particularly  to 
pilgrims  to  Holy  Island.  The  romance  and  poetry  of 
Lindisfarne  take  shape  in  Mr.  Miles's  pages.  For  similar 
reasons  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  Ave  Itoma  Immortalis,  witli 
its  delightful  photogravures  of  modem  Eome,  must  be 
mentioned  liere. 

The  "  Medineval  Cities,"  series  which  Mr.  Dent  is  pro- 
ducing, has  received  several  additions,  and  now  includes 
Perugia,  Jioueu,  Nuremburg,  and  Toledo. 

We  may  fitly  conclude  tliis  survey  by  mentioning 
three  books  which  have  a  more  distinctly  literary 
flavour  than  any  we  have  yet  named.  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie's  Types  of  Scenery  (Macmillan)  was  an  attempt  to 
detect  the  influences  of  three  types  of  scenery — lowland, 
upland,  and  highland — upon  the  literature  of  the  British. 
Isles.  The  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  those 
who  wish  to  inquire  into  it  should  procure  the  reprint  of 
the  Romanes  Lecture  in  which  this  distinguished  geologist 
and  man  of  letters  developed  his  theory. 

Although  Mr.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham's  book  of 
Morocco  travel  Mogreb-el-Acksa  (Heinemann)  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  survey,  it  is  proper  to  mention  it  as  a 
narrative  of  observant  and  temperamental  travel.  Review- 
ing this  book  in  February  last  we  pointed  out  that  "  only 
the  journeys  of  a  temperament  survive  amid  the  dark 
continents  of  past  travellers,  for  temperament  creates  fresh 
values,  whereas  a  traveller's  mere  experience  only  shakes^ 
the  world's  kaleidoscope."  This  is  the  journey  of  a- 
temperament  and  the  itinerary  of  a  wit.  It  is  fuU  of 
comparisons  between  East  and  West,  of  ironical  and  kindly 
insights.     Take  this  slight  digression  : 

I  had  a  friend  who,  being  for  a  short  time  Governor  of  a 
province  in  a  Central  American  Republic,  and  finding 
things  become  too  hot  for  him,  collected  all  the  public 
money  he  could  find,  and  silently  one  night  abdicated  in  a 
canoe  down  to  the  coast,  aud,  taking  ship,  came  to 
Lutetia;  and  then,  his  money  spent,  lectured  upon  the 
faima  and  flora  of  the  country  he  had  robbed ;  and, 
toiiohiug  ou  the  people,  always  used  to  say  that  it  was 
very  sad  their  moral  tone  was  low. 

A  keen  observation,  whimsicEd  fancy,  and  what  we 
have  called  "  a  wise  epicureanism  of  sentiment  and  philo- 
sophy," are  the  qualities  of  Vernon  Lee's  Genius  Loci: 
Notes  on  Places  (Grant  Richards).  Prettier  essays  in  the 
sentiment  and  friendship  of  places  could  hardly  be  desired 
than  these.  Especially  dainty  are  some  of  Vernon  Lee's 
Jtalian  pictures.     Here  is  a  Mantuan  lake  : 

The  jjale  blue  water,  edged  with  green  reeds,  the  poplars 
and  willows  of  the  green  plain  beyond,  a  blue  vagueness 
of  Alps,  and,  connecting  it  all,  the  long  castle  bridge  with 
its  towers  of  pale  geranium-coloured  bricks. 


New  Tourist  Books. 

Kensington  Palace.     By  Ernest  Law.     (Bell  &  Bona.     2a.) 

Mr.  Law  haa  deaoribed  the  art  treaaurea  of  more  than 
one  of  our  royal  palaoea.  Here  he  aaaumos  the  office  of 
general  guide  to  Kenaington  Palace.  This  home  of  Briiiah 
royalty  has  been  for  ao  long  out  of  public  view  that  the 
recent  opening  of  ita  interior  to  the  public  calls  for  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  building.  This  Mr.  Law  giree 
ua.  He  haa  had  the  sanction  of  the  liord  Chamberlain 
and  the  oaaistance  of  those  officers  of  State  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  palace.  Thus  aided,  but  with  qualifica- 
tions of  his  own  which  are  all  that  could  be  deaired, 
Mr.  Law  conveys  the  facta  and  the  atmoaphere  which  are 
necessary. 

Kensington  Palace  is  revealed  aa  the  acene  of  royal 
domesticities,  of  days  little  burdene<l  by  atateoraft  and 
ceremonial.  The  palace  was  originally  Nottingham  House, 
and  under  that  name  it  was  purcha8e<l  by  William  III. 
who  at  once  instructed  Sir  Cliristopher  Wren  to  enlarge  it. 
William  and  Mary  were  quite  eager  to  move  into  their 
new  palace  at  green  Kensington,  and  on  the  day  before 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  reache<l  England 
the  Queen  wrote  impatiently  to  the  King  in  Ireland  :  "The 
outside  of  the  house  is  fiddling  work  ";  and  a  day  or  two 
later  :  "  I  have  been  this  day  to  Kensington,  which  looks 
really  very  well — at  least  to  a  poor  body  like  me,  who 
have  been  so  long  condemned  to  this  palace  ^Whitehall], 
and  see  nothing  but  wotor  and  wall."  This  royal  pair 
were  happy  at  Kensington.  The  death-bod  scene  of 
William  tne  Silent  would  alone  invest  the  palace  with 
more  than  common  interest.  In  one  of  the  rooms  through 
which  the  public  now  wanders  at  will  the  King  was  told 
that  no  earthly  power  could  save  him. 

He  swallowed  a  cordial,  and  asked  for  Beutiuck.     Those 

were  his  last  articulate  words.     Bentinck  instantly  came 

to  the  bedside,  bent  down,  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  the 

King's  mouth.     The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved,  but 

nothing  could  be  heard.     The  King  took  the  hand  of  his 

earliest  friend  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart      In  that 

moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  passing  cloud  over 

their  long,   pure  friendship  was  forgotten.      It  was  now 

between  seven  aud  eight  in  the  morning.     He  closed  his 

«ye8  and  gasped  for  breath.     The  bishoi*  knelt  down  and 

read  the  commendatory  prayer.     When  it  ended  William 

was  no   more.     When  his  remains  were  laid  out  it  was 

-found  that  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black 

sUk  ribbon.     The  lords-in-waiting  ordered  it  to  be  taken 

off.     It  contained  a  gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of 

Mary. 

Queen   Anne    lived    much  at    Kensington    Palace,   to 

which  she  added  Wren's  noble  Orangery.     She  also  laid 

out  the  gardens,  wherein  she   loved  to  potter.     Here  she 

"supped  too  much  chocolate  and  died  monstrously  fat." 

George  the  First  lived  hke  a  hermit  at  Kenaington,  but 

added  the  suite  of  State  Rooms  which  does  so  little  credit 

to  ita  architect,   William   Kent.     George  II.   made  the 

palace  gay  and  populous,  though  he  doea  not  cut  a  very 

amiable  figure  there  in  the  annala  of  the  time.     Here  ia 

his  portrait  from    Lord    Hervey's   "treacherous,    satiric 

hand,"  as  Mr.  Law  colls  it : 

His  Majesty  stayed  about  five  minutes  in  the  gallery; 
snubbed  the  Queen,  who  was  drinking  chocolate,  for 
being  always  "  stuffing ";  the  Princess  Emily,  for  not 
hearing  him  ;  the  Princess  Caroline,  for  being  g^wn  fat ; 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  standing  awkwardly ;  Lord 
Hervey,  for  not  knowinfr  what  relation  the  Prince  of 
Sultzbach  was  to  the  Elector  Palatine ;  and  then  caused 
the  Queen  to  walk,  and  be  re-snubbed,  in  the  g^arden. 

Of  Queen  Victoria's  childhood  at  Kensington  Palace 
we  have  a  pleasing  glimpse  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Journal. 
On  May  19,  1828,  he  wrote  : 

I  was  very  kindly  received  by  Prince  Leopold,  and 
presented  to  the  little  Princess  Victoria,  the  heir-apparent 
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to  the  Crown,  as  things  staud.  .  .  .  This  little  lady  is 
educated  with  much  care,  and  watched  so  closely,  that  no 
husy  maid  has  a  moment  to  whisper,  "  You  are  heir  of 
England."  I  suspect,  if  we  could  dissect  the  little  heart, 
we  should  find  some  pigeon  or  other  bird  of  the  air  had 
carried  the  matter. 

Leaving  royal  biography,  Mr.  Law  goes  on  to  examine 
the  palace  in  detail,  pointing  out  the  dates  and  features  of 
its  gallaries,  staircases,  wainscottings,  &c.,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  gardens.  He  seems  to  score 
a  point  over  Mr.  Lof tie,  who  in  his  Kensington  Picturesque 
and  Historical  says  positively  that  "neither  Queen  Anne 
nor  Queen  Caroline  took  an  acre  from  Hyde  Park."  Mr. 
Law  has  found  in  the  Eecord  Office  an  old  report  of  the 
state  of  the  gardens  in  1713,  which  distinctly  refers  to 
"  the  Paddock  joyning  to  the  gardens  taken  from  Hyde 
Park  in  1 705,  and  stocked  with  fine  deer  and  antelopes  "  ; 
and  another  document  states  the  area  of  the  transferred 
land  to  have  been  "near  100  acres."  Certainly  it  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  Queen  Anne,  who  once  proposed  to 
close  Hyde  Park  to  the  public,  would  hesitate  to  appro- 
priate a  portion.  Mr.  Law  has  made  careful  catalogues  of 
the  pictures  in  the  various  rooms  and  galleries.  Here  may 
be  seen  West's  "Death  of  General  "Wolfe,"  the  first 
English  historical  painting  in  which  the  characters  are 
dressed  in  their  proper  costume  instead  of  in  Greek  or 
Eoman  armour.  In  the  room  called  the  Queen's  Closet 
are  nine  paintings  of  old  London.  An  excellent  guide- 
book, handsomely  produced. 

ITandbooJc  of  Waricickshire.     By  H.  M.  C.     (Murray.     63.) 

This  volume  worthily  completes  Mr.  Murray's  series  of 
English  Handbooks.  No  English  county  has  been  more 
written  about  than  AVarwickshire.  What  a  county  it  is ! 
It  has  Shakespeare,  and  it  has  Edge  Hill,  and  it  has 
Birmingham  —  and  is  thus  glorious  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  war,  and  commerce.  It  has  legendary  towns 
like  Coventry  and  Banbury ;  historic  castles  like  Warwick, 
Kenilworth,  and  Tamworth;  noble  old  residences  like 
Charlecote  and  Compton  Wynyates ;  a  primeval  forest,  or 
what  remains  of  it,  like  Arden  ;  and  it  has  a  great  public 
school  at  Rugby.  Warwickshire  is  the  heart  of  England, 
and  its  annals  are  the  annals  of  England  localised. 

Its  soil  exhales  history ;  there  is  hardly  a  hamlet  that 
does  not  invite  a  pilgrimage.  Tiiese  historical  associations 
are  here  dealt  with  fully,  and  with  the  right  touches, 
as  when  we  are  told,  under  "Blacklow  Hill,"  how  Piers 
Gaveston's  head  rolled  down  the  slope  and  was  picked  up 
by  a  preaching  friar,  who  carried  it  under  his  cloak  to 
Oxford.  Small  literary  matters  are  not  neglected;  thus 
Stockingford's  ugly  modern  church,  and  its  manufacture 
of  blue  bricks,  are  counterbalanced  by  the  entry  that  "  this 
parish  was  the  scene  of  George  Eliot's  'Janet's  Repent- 
ance '  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  Johnsonians  are  reminded 
that  at  Aston  Hall,  now  a  public  museum,  may  be  seen 
some  relics  of  Dr.  Johnson's  connexion  with  the  city  : 

On  the  grouud-floor  is  a  room  called  "The  Johnson 
Room.  '  It  is  fitted  up  with  the  panelling  and  mantel- 
piece from  one  of  the  rooms  of  Edmund  Hector,  which 
formerly  stood  in  Old-square,  Birmingham,  and  contains 
the  tablet  which  was  on  the  house  recording  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  often  a  guest  of  his  old  schoolfellow. 
There  are  also  books,  engravings,  &c.,  relating  to  the 
Doctor  and  his  friends. 

Another  literary  point  worth  noting  is  that  Warwickshire, 
80  rich  in  history,  has  produced  two  topographers  :  Michaei 
Drayton  (born  at  Atherstone  in  1563)  and  the  great 
Dugdale  (born  at  Shustoke  in  1605).  The  Shakespeare 
matter  m  this  volume  is  as  full  as  could  be  desired,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  Stratford-on-Avon  is  awarded 
as  much  space  as  Birmingham.  Two  good  maps,  of  the 
northern  and  southern  halves  of  the  county,  are  supplied 
in  pockets,  and  there  are  special  maps  of  Birmingham  and 
district. 


Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Guides  to  Cromer  ;  Penzance,  Land's 
End,  and  Scilly  Islands  ;  Inverness ;  Eastbourne  ;  Teign- 
mouth.  (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  Is.  each.) 
The?  five  guide-books  which  we  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  are  only  a  twelfth,  in  number, 
of  the  series  to  which  they  belong.  Better  printed  guide- 
books for  a  shilling  do  not  exist,  and  the  information 
packed  between  each  pair  of  scarlet  covers  is  not  only  very 
sound,  but  it  is  admirably  arranged.  Appendices,  or  special 
chapters,  for  Golfers,  Cyclists,  and  Anglers  are  given 
wherever  needed ;  and  historical  and  literary  associations 
are  dealt  with  as  fully  as  possible,  and  usually  with 
references  to  wider  sources  of  information.  Thus,  dipping 
into  these  volumes  at  random,  we  observe  that  visitors  to 
Cromer  are  reminded  that  Nelson  spent  his  school  holidays 
at  Mundesley,  and  that  along  Mundesley  sands  Cowper 
often  wandered,  finding,  as  he  said,  "something  inex- 
pressibly soothing  in  the  monotonous  sound  of  the 
breakers."  "To  lovers  of  literature,"  says  the  editor, 
"these  sands  which  Cowper  trod  will  be  sacred  ground." 
Certainly  ;  but  the  lover  of  literature  will  remember  with 
a  smile  that  in  his  poem,  "Retirement,"  Cowper  poured 
gentle  ridicule  on  the  then  growing  craze  for  seaside 
sojourning. 

Only  two  miles  from  Mundesley  is  the  village  of  Paston, 
the  birth-place,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Paston  Letters.  The 
editor  refers  to  these  in  an  informing  manner,  and  recalls 
Herman  Merivale's  attempt,  which  he  afterwards  frankly 
abandoned,  to  throw  doubt  on  their  authenticity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  literary  associations  of  Norwich,  so 
rich  and  various,  receive  but  scant  mention.  In  the 
Teignmouth  volume  a  special  note  draws  attention  to  the 
association  of  Drake  and  Marlborough  with  Ashe,  of 
Ealeigh  with  Hayes  Barton,  and  of  Lady  Nelson  with 
Littleham.  Ottery  St.  Mary,  easily  reached  from  Teign- 
mouth, Exmouth,  or  Budleigh  Salterton,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  much-travelled  Coleridge.  And  Ottery's 
"  verdant  valley  "  has  not  only  received  Thackeray  in  his 
holidays  from  the  Charterhouse,  but  it  is  the  scene  of 
many  of  the  events  in  Pendennis,  where  the  name  "  Claver- 
ing  St.  Mary  "  is  substituted  for  Ottery,  "  Barmouth  "  for 
Sidmouth,  "  Chatteris  "  for  Exeter,  &c.  Budleigh  Salter- 
ton shows  very  alluringly  in  this  guide-book,  and  the 
circumstance  that  Anthony  TroUope  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  visited  it  can  only  be  recommendation  to  the 
tired  literary  man.  Particularly  full  and  well  done, 
though  not  materially  very  interesting,  is  the  literary  note 
on  West  Cornwall  in  the  Penzance  volume.  We  are 
reminded  that  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  studied  the  life  of 
Newlyn  for  the  story  of  Joan  Tregenza  as  it  is  told  in 
Lying  Prophets.  In  connexion  with  the  Land's  End  the 
visitor  is  warned  not  to  expect  a  too  dramatic  promontory ; 
the  warning  will  be  needed  only  by  casual  visitors,  for 
Land's  End,  like  all  great  places,  grows  on  those  who 
linger  near  it.  The  editor  is  happily  inspired  in  (Quoting 
from  Mr.  Ruskin's  description  of  the  Land's  End  this 
oceanic  sentence  : 

At  the  Land's  End  there  is  to  be  seen  the  entire  disorder 
of  the  surges,  when  every  one  of  them,  divided  and 
entangled  among  promontories  as  it  rolls,  and  iDsateu  back 
post  by  post  from  walls  of  rock  on  this  side  and  that  side, 
recoils  like  the  defeated  division  of  a  great  army,  throwing 
all  behind  it  into  disorder,  breaking  up  the  succeeding 
waves  into  vertical  ridges,  which  in  their  turn,  yet  more 
totally  shattered  upon  the  shore,  retire  in  more  hnpeless 
confusion,  imtil  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  becomes  one 
dizzy  whirl  of  rushing,  writhing,  tortured,  undirected 
rago,  bounding  and  crashing,  and  coiling  in  an  anarchy  of 
enormous  power,  sub-divided  into  myriads  of  waves,  of 
which  every  one  is  not,  be  it  remembered,  a  separate 
surge,  but  part  and  portion  of  a  vast  one,  actuated  by 
eternal  power,  and  giving  in  every  direction  the  mighty 
undulations  of  impetuous  life,  which  glides  over  the  rocks 
and  writhes  in  the  wind,  overwhelming  the  one  and  pierc- 
ing the  other  with  the  form,  fury  and  swiftness  of  a  sheet 
of  lambent  tire. 
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The  tributes  paid  by  literary  folk  to  their  summer  resorts 
have  not  always  been  unconscious.  Here  are  two  atan/as 
from  a  poem  in  which  I'rof.  Blackie  recommended 
Kingussie  to  tourists  to  Scotland  : 

Tell  nie,  good  sir,  if  you  know  it ; 

Tell  me  truly,  what's  the  reason 
Why  the  people  to  Kiuffussio 

Shoal  wise  flock  iu  summer  seasoa  ? 

Season  !  yes  a  hundred  reasons : 

Tourist  people  are  no  fools ; 
Well  thoy  know  good  summer  quarters 

As  the  troutling  knows  the  pools. 

A  feature  of  Messrs.  Ward  &  Tiock's  guide-books  is  the 
excellence  of  the  photographs  they  contain.  Many  really 
fine  specimens  of  landscape  photography  might  bo  named. 
The  Old  Bridge  at  Lostwithiel  is  beautifully  given  in  the 
Penzance  volume  in  a  photograph  by  Frith  ;  Barton  Broad, 
by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  is  a  gem  of  the  Cromer;  and 
Valentine's  Affric  Eiver  in  the  Inverneia  is  beautifully 
composed. 

Eandbooka  to  The  North  Wales  Coast ;  The  Wye  Valley ;  The 
Channel  Islands  :  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  S^-c  ;  Bournemouth 
and  the  New  Forest;  The  Isle  of  Wight.  (Darlington. 
Is.  each.) 

Messrs.  Darlinqton's  handbooks  are  very  light  in  the 
hand,  yet  are  loaded  with  pleasant  information.  Indeed, 
they  may  bo  read  anywhere  and  at  anytime.  In  Tht  North 
Wales  Coast  \\a  are  jileased  to  light  upon  the  extempore 
lines  which  Charles  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Tom 
Taylor  wrote  at  Pen-y-gwryd,  taking  each  his  turn  with 
the  stanzas,  thus  : 

T.  T. 

I  came  to  Pen-y-gwryd  with  colours  armed  and  pencils. 
But  found  no  use  whatever  for  any  such  utensils  ; 
So  in  default  of  them  I  took  to  using  knives  and  forks, 
And  made  successfid  drawings — of  Mrs.  Owen's  corks. 

C.  K. 

I  came  to  Pen-y-Gwryd  in  frantic  hopes  of  slaying 
Grilse,  salmon,  .'ilb.  red-fleshed  trout,  and  what  else  there's 

no  saying ; 
But  bitter  cold  and  lashing  rain,  and  black  nor'-eastern 

skies,  sir, 
Drove  me  from  fish  to  botany,  a  sadder  man  and  wiser. 

T.  H. 

I  came  to  Pen-y-Gwryd  a  larking  with  my  betters, 
A  mad  wag  and  a  mad  poet,  both  of  them  men  of  letters ; 
Which  two  ungrateful  parties,  after  all  the  care  I've  took 
Of  them,  make  me  write  verses  in  Henry  Owen's  book. 

In  the  Wye  Valley  we  have  a  special  chapter  on  Shelley's 
connexion  with  Nant  Gwyllt  and  Cwm  Elan.  The  follow- 
ing passage  will  bear  transcribing,  though  hardly  for  the 
sake  of  Shelley's  prose  : 

At  Cwm  Elan,  where  his  "bedroom  was  over  the 
kitchen,"  he  received  the  appeal  of  Miss  Westbrook  to 
elope  with  her.  .  .  .  He  was,  therefore,  much  preoccupied 
in  mind ;  he  was  growling,  too,  in  his  letters  at  the  postal 
delivery  "like  the  waves  of  hell  to  Tantalus,"  and  at  the 
forty-mile  distance  of  the  nearest  doctor.  Still,  the 
susceptibilities  of  Shelley's  poetical  genius  a  short  time 
later  to  burst  forth  in  "  Alastor "  and  "Queen  Mab " 
could  not  but  be  influenced  during  this  first  visit  of  his  by 
the  beauty  of  the  glen.  "This  is  most  divine  scenery,'^' 
he  writes,  "  exceedingly  grand  ;  rocks  piled  on  each  other 
to  tremendous  heights,  rivers  formed  into  cataracts  by 
their  projecti<vn8,  and  valleys  clothed  with  woods,  present 
an  appearance  of  enchantment."  "  Nature  is  here  marked 
with  the  most  impressive  characters  of  loveliness  and 
grandeur  ;  rocks  piled  on  each  other  to  an  immense  height, 
and  clouds  intersecting  them  ;  in  other  places  waterfalls 
midst  the  umbrage  of  a  thousand  shadowy  trees  form  the 
principal  features  of  the  scenery.  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
mfluenced  by  its  magic  in  my  walks." 


The  maps  in  these  handbooks  are  clear,  and  nmny  of 
tliem  pleaaontly  coloured.  Photogrophs  abound,  and  with 
those  are  mingled  sketches  by  the  editor  which  add  a 
personal  touch  to  the  pages. 

Baedeker's   Northern  Italy. — Norway  and  Sicedtn. — United 
States.    (Dulau  &  Co.) 

These  new  (1899)  e<litionB  of  three  Baedeker  guides 
are  all  wonderful  products  of  this  wonderful  travelling 
age.  The  handbook  to  the  Unitecl  States  reaches  the 
acme  of  compressed  information,  of  multifariouM  helpful- 
ness. Many  pages  elapse  before  the  essential  guide-book 
matter  is  readied,  for  Mr.  Baedeker  provides  monographs 
on  American  Politics,  the  Constitution  and  OoTerument  of 
the  United  States  (this  is  written  by  Mr.  Brice),  Abori- 
gines and  Aboriginal  Pemains,  the  Physiography  of 
North  America,  Fine  Arts,  Sports,  Blucation,  and 
Bibliography. 

The  Atlantic  lines  of  steamships  are  enumerated  and 
described,  the  colours  of  their  funnels  being  also  given ; 
and  here  we  note  with  interest  the  remark  that  in  tlie  old 
days  the  competition  among  the  New  York  pilots  was  so 
keen  that  the  pilot-boat  often  met  steamers  hundreds  of 
miles  from  land.  This  custom  died  out  with  the  use  of 
steam  pilot-boats.  When  we  come  to  the  strictly  topo- 
graphical  pages  we  are  in  a  world  of  ordered  detaiL 
The  thin  pages  turn  by  hundreds  under  the  finger, 
and  states,  towns,  hills,  waterfalls,  industries,  and  battle- 
fields pass  in  silent  neatness.  One  can  but  exclaim  on 
such  a  marvel  of  compression.  Now  and  then  we  have 
a  long,  unbroken  passage ;  thus,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
is  described  with  g^eat  minuteness  and  at  considerable 
length,  two  plans  of  the  field  being  provided.  A  feature 
of  the  book  on  which  one  might  dwell  at  length  is  its 
beautiful  maps  and  plans  of  cities;  we  have  plans  not  only 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  but  also  of 
St.  Paid,  Denver,  Buffalo,  Boston,  and  many  other  centres. 

The  Norway  and  Sweden  volume  contains  new  descrip- 
tions of  the  Swedish  Norrland,  and  also  give.-*  information 
for  a  trip  to  Spitzbergen.  The  Northern  Italy  has,  in  its 
turn,  been  thoroughly  revised. 

North   Wales.     By  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley  and  C.  S.  Ward. 
Part  I.     (Dulau  &  Co.) 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  the  two  parts  in  which  the 
editors  deal^  with  the  Principality.  It  comprises  the 
area  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  watersheds  of  the 
Clwyd,  the  Conway,  and  the  Dwyryd  rivers.  The  follow- 
ing sensible  remarks  are  made  on  the  mountain  and  valley 
scenery  of  the  district : 

Except  under  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  the  wilder 
valleys  of  Great  Britain  are  apt  to  disappoint  expectations 
based  on  the  glowing  descriptions  that  have  so  often  been 
given  of  them.  Size  has  a  much  greater  eflFect  on  the 
eye  in  this  class  of  scenery  than  in  others.  A  rocky  paaa 
which  creates  a  feeling  of  awe  when  looked  down  upon 
from  the  rocks  that  overhang  it  often  fails  to  sustain  that 
emotion  when  the  standpoint  is  the  valley  itself  and  the 
crags  are  viewed  from  below.  Admitting  this,  we  know 
no  valley  in  Great  Britain  that  is  more  wildly  beautiful 
than  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  while  that  of  Nant  Ffrancon, 
when  entered  at  its  lower  end,  almost  vies  with  Glencoe 
in  the  uncompromising  sternness  of  its  features. 

The  small  part  wliich  lakes  play  in  Welsh  scenery  is 
alluded  to  ;  and  the  editors  are  even  led  to  bestow  praise  on 
Lake  Vymwy  (the  "  Liverpool  Reservoir  ")  as  "  a  wonder- 
fully good  imitation  of  Nature,"  while,  of  the  rest,  "  the 
Birmingham  Eeserx'oirs,  near  Rhayader,  are  the  most 
promising."  Intending  tourists  to  North  Wales  will  find 
this  guide  admirable.  The  Welsh  place-names  are  inter- 
preted, and  their  pronunciation  indicated.  Post-office  and 
telegraph  hours  are  given,  and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  London  papers.  As  for  the  general  matter,  the  tourist 
who  consults  it  runs  no  risk  of  missing  any  object  o{ 
importance  or  exceptional  beauty. 
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Transactions  of  the  Hampstead  Antiquarian  and  Historical 
Society  for  the  Year  1898.     (Hampstead:  Mayle.  28.  6d.) 

The  Hampstead  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  held 
its  inaugural  meeting  in  April  of  last  year,  and  its  first 
report  is  a  very  creditable  production.  Hampstead's 
eighteenth  century  history,  so  voluminous  and  familiar, 
can  still  he  sifted  and  examined  with  profit.  A  subject 
of  keener  inquiry  is  the  evidence  of  early  British  occu- 
pation. Prof.  J.  W.  Hales,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Society,  is  of  opinion  that  the  barrow  on  Parliament  Hill 
has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  British 
remains  may  yet  be  found  in  the  adjacent  woods.  It  is 
curious  that  in  charters  of  Edgar,  Ethelred,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Hampstead  is  not  only  mentioned,  but  its 
boundaries  are  given  just  as  they  are  recognised  to-day. 
Then  there  are  the  Hampstead  Ponds,  loved  of  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Prof.  Hales  justly  remarked  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  that  times  have  changed  since  the  idea  of  investi- 
gating the  sources  of  these  waters  seemed  transparently 
ridiculous.  He  hoped  that  the  sources  of  the  ponds  would 
be  sought  for  and  discovered.  A  pleasant  hill-top  society ! 
Meetings,  excursions,  and  hospitality  promise  to  swell  its 
cheery  annals,  and  if  the  Society  intends  to  print  and  bind 
its  Proceedings  as  handsomely  as  it  does  this  year  it  will 
deserve  well  of  librarians  and  book-lovers.  We  note  that 
the  edition  is  limited  and  the  copies  numbered.  Sir 
AValter  Besant  is  president  of  the  Society,  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation  in  other  districts.  The  continued 
rusticity  of  Hampstead  seems  to  be  vouched  for  in  the 
statement  that  as  recently  as  two  years  ago  the  notice 
"Beware  of  Man  Traps"  was  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lichfield  Cathedral.     By  Canon  Bodington. 

Rijwn  Cathedral.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Danks. 
(Isbister.     Each  Is.) 

These  little  volumes  in  white  parchment  covers  are  the 
lightest  and  daintiest  guide-books  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Each  booklet  is  the  work  of  an  authority  on 
the  spot  and  is  informed  with  a  certain  emotion,  without 
which  no  performance  of  the  kind  has  life  or  charm. 
Canon  Bodington  points  out  that  "  for  ages  past  all  that  has 
been  great,  noble,  good  in  the  life  of  Mercia  has  been 
bound  up  with  Lichfield  and  its  Cathedral.  Who  can 
think  without  emotion  of  the  long  line  of  bishops  and 
others  from  St.  Chad  onwards  who  have  toiled  and 
worshipped  here  ?  "  Is  Archdeacon  Danks  discouraged 
because  Eipon  is  not  famous,  or  magnificent,  has  no 
cloisters  fraught  with  monkish  memories,  and  no  old  glass 
save  what  one  window  contains?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  "In 
some  respects  Hipon  Cathedral  has  an  interest  and  attrac- 
tion almost  unique."  One  honours  these  canons  and  arch- 
deacons for  their  special  pleading.  Eipon  has  been  twice 
a  cathedral,  and,  between  times,  an  abbey,  a  parish  church, 
and  a  collegiate  church.  It  has  a  Saxon  crypt  of  the 
seventh  century.  It  can  show  all  the  styles  of  English 
architecture  :  "here,  in  a  word,  is  the  history  of  northern 
England  written  in  stone."  And  the  ground  is  almost 
vocal  with  the  war-cries  of  past  ages.  Not  far  away  was 
found  "  the  mummified  body  of  a  Roman,  his  toga  still 
green,  his  stockings  still  yelloiv,  his  sandals  still  artistic." 
After  that  Cromwell's  inevitable  '.''troopers "  seem  tame, 
but  the  altar  stone  on  which  a  Scottish  king's  ransom  was 
paid  down  is  an  alluring  object. 

The  volumes  are  well  illustrated — Lichfield  by  Mr. 
Holland  Tringham,  and  Eipon  by  Mr.  Eailton.  They  are 
handy  in  the  pocket  and  desirable  on  the  shelf. 

Mints  and  Notes  for  Travellers  in  the  Alps.  By  the  late 
John  Ball,  F  E.S.  New  Edition,  prepared  by  W.  A.  B. 
Coolidge      (Longmans.) 

In  this  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Ball's  standard  guide  every 
article  has  been  carefally  revised,  and  some  have  been 
practically  re-written.      Further,    two   new   articles   have 


been  added  :  "  Photography  in  the  High  Alps,"  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Spencer,  and  "  Life  in  an  Alpine  Valley,"  by  Mr. 
Coolidge.  The  last-named  paper  is  a  piece  of  compressed 
erudition,  a  little  gem  of  scientific  inquiry.  Doubtless 
many,  climbers  and  tourists  have  yet  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  an  "Alp." 

An  "  Alp"  may  be  generally  described  as  "a  mountain 
pasture,  specially  fitted  for  pasturing  cows  in  milk,"  so 
that  cheese  cau  be  made  on  the  spot  (there  are  also  special 
"Alpen "  for  heifers,  sheep,  and  goats).  This  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  now  frequently 
used  also  of  the  lofty  peaks  that  overhang  the  mountain 
pastures.  The  term  used  in  the  Tyrol  is  "  Aim,"  which 
some  consider  a  shortened  form  of  "AUmend"  (common 
laud),  though  it  is  probably  but  a  mutilated  form  of 
"Alp." 

The  village  system  of  the  Alps  and  the  regulations  under 
which  cows  are  grazed,  and  milk,  cheese,  &c.,  divided 
among  the  members  of  an  Alp  commune,  are  discussed 
with  complete  knowledge,  and  the  whole  chapter  suggests 
that  a  more  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
Coolidge's  pen  would  be  valuable  and  interesting. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps.     By  John  Tyndall.     New 
Edition.     (Longmans.) 

This  book  appeared  twenty-eight  years  ago,  ran  through 
several  editions,  and  has  been  out  of  print  since  1873. 
The  present  reprint  has  been  edited  by  Sirs.  Tyndall,  who 
has  added  an  index.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  genial 
throughout ;  but  Prof.  Tyndall  carried  a  ."oarching  and 
scientific  eye  with  him,  so  that  adventure  au  I  observation, 
instruction  and  entertainment,  go  hand  in  hand  in  these 
pages.  Perhaps  the  scientific  mind  is  occasionally  a  little 
too  evident,  as  in  the  sentence:  "To  my  left  was  a 
mountain  stream,  making  soft  music  by  the  explosion  of 
its  bubbles." 


Other  Guide  Books. 

East  Country  Scenery  (Jarrold),  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tate,  takes 
us  to  Southend,  Leigh,  Aldeburgh,  Walberswick,  Ipswich, 
Cambridge,  Cromer,  &c.,  and  may  be  recommended  to  those 
who  wish  to  gather  a  general  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  mind 
and  eye  which  East  Anglia  can  offer  to  the  tourist.  It  is 
abundantly  and  prettily  illustrated.  In  Mr.  Pickwick's 
Kent  (Marshall),  by  Mr.  Hammond  Hall,  we  are  con- 
ducted to  the  scenes  which  are  associated  with  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  companions.  Photographs  of  the  various  scenes 
are  given,  with  the  Pickwickian  references  beneath.  Thus 
Dingley  Dell  is  identified  with  Sandling,  and  Cob  Tree  with 
Manor  Farm,  and  photographs  of  these  places  are  given. 
Even  Mr.  Winkle's  bedroom  at  the  Bull  is  photographed  : 
"  '  Winkle's  bedroom  is  inside  mine,'  said  Mr.  Tujjman  "  ; 
and  sure  enough  we  see  Mr.  Tupman's  room  through  the 
open  door. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Sons 
excellent  district  maps,  mounted  on  linen,  of  Devon,  the 
Bristol  and  Bath  district,  and  the  Truro  district.  Messrs. 
Black's  Guide  to  Harrogate  and  Etivirons  has  reached  its 
eleventh  edition ;  it  includes  the  beautiful  Bolton  and 
Fountains  Abbey  districts.  Where  Shall  We  ffo?  issued  by 
the  same  firm,  has  reached  a  fourteenth  edition.  It  may  be 
recommended  as  a  handy  adviser  to  all  who  are  oppressed 
by  the  annual  enigma.  Bradshaw's  Dictionary  of  Bathing 
Places,  Climatic  Health  Resorts,  &c.,  is  for  invalids,  and  is  a 
mine  of  information  about  the  curative  qualities  of  air  and 
water  all  over  Europe. 

Paferson's  Guides  (Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier)  may 
be  strongly  recommended  as  handbooks  to  separate  localities 
in  Scotland.  They  are  well  mapped  and  illustrated,  and 
deal  severallj'  with  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  tlie  Clyde, 
the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  the  Trossachs,  &c. 
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In  his  Cyeluts'  Guide  to  th'  Englinh  Lake  Di»trirt  (Philip 
&  Son)  Mr.  Rumney  offers  a  completfi  set  of  routes  for 
seeing  the  best  Lake  scenery.  The  district  covered  is, 
roughly,  a  circle  of  a  diameter  of  about  thirty  miles. 
Unfortunately  for  cyclists,  their  holidays  usually  fall  in 
late  July  and  in  August,  when,  as  Mr.  Kumney  admits, 
the  weather  is  apt  to  be  broken.  The  early  summer 
is  the  best  time  for  wheeling  in  the  Cumbrian  hills. 
The  routes  are  carefully  described,  mapped,  and  illus- 
trated, and  the  book  combines  with  its  cycling  infor- 
mation something  of  the  ordinary  guide-book.  Mr. 
Eumney  gives  good  advice  when  he  says  that  the  cyclist 
should  not  be  too  tightly  bound  to  his  machine,  but  should 
"  be  willing  to  take  evening  strolls,  and  even  whole  days 
'  off '  on  the  Fells."  A  Pictorial  and  Detcriptive  Guide  to 
London,  1899  (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.),  has  been  brought  up 
to  date  in  several  particulars.  The  disappearance  of  Fur- 
nival's  Inn  from  Holborn  and  Gc^ling's  Bank  from  Fleet- 
street  are  noticed,  and  the  alterations  at  the  foot  of 
Parliament-street  are  made  in  the  sectional  map  of  the 
district.  Cassell's  Guide  to  London  has  also  been  noticed 
by  us  before.  Here  we  have  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, which  is  a  good  one  for  strangers  to  London. 
These  two  guide-books  give  no  intimation  that  Kensing- 
ton Palace  is  now  open  to  the  public;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  information  on  the  subject  will  be  supplied 
next  year. 

Of  climbing  literature  there  has  been  no  great  output 
in  the  past  year,  but  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  has  sent  us, 
among  other  sterling  topographical  works,  copies  of 
several  important  works  of  this  character  which  con- 
tinue in  circulation.  We  have  already  referred  to  Mrs. 
Pennell's  Over  the  Alp»  on  a  Bicycle  as  a  breezy  and  use- 
ful guide  to  those  who  intend  to  discard  the  alpenstock 
for  the  tyre.  In  Mr.  Unwin's  list  we  find  Angelo  Mosso's 
Life  of  Man  on  the  High  Alps,  Sir  William  M.  Conway's 
Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram-Uitnalayas, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald's  Climbs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps, 
and  Leone  Sinigaglia's  Climbing  in  the  Dolomites.  More 
recent  than  these  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Oppenheim's  New  Climbs  in 
Norway,  a  bright,  well-LUustrated  account  of  mountaineer- 
ing in  the  Sondmore  district,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
little  peninsula  enclosed  between  the  Novang  and  Sokely 
fjords.  "  It  proved  a  perfect  Elysium  and  a  mine  of 
virgin  peaks,"  says  Mr.  Oppenheim. 


In  Winter. 

On  !  for  a  day  of  burning  noon 

And  a  sun  like  a  glowing  ember, 
Oh  I  for  one  hour  of  golden  June, 

In  the  heart  of  this  chill  November. 

I  can  scarcely  remember  the  Spring's  soft  breath, 

Or  imagine  the  Summer  hazes  : 
The  yellow  woods  are  so  damp  with  death 

That  I  have  forgotten  the  daisies. 

Oh  I  to  lie  watching  the  sky  again, 

From  a  nest  of  hot  grass  and  clover, 
Till  the  stars  come  out  like  golden  rain 

When  the  lazy  day  is  over, 

And  crowning  the  night  with  an  aureole, 

As  the  clouds  kiss  and  drift  asunder, 
The  moon  floats  up  like  a  luminous  soul, 

And  the  staps  grow  pale  for  wonder. 

From  "  The  City  0/  the  Soul." 


Messrs.  Wi.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS'  NE»  BOOKS. 

MRS.    OLIPHANT'8   LIFE. 

The  First  Large  Edition  of  "  THE  A  UTO- 
BIOGliA  PH  V  and  LETTERS  of  MRS.  M.  0. 

W.  0  LIP  11 A  NT''  has  ben  exhauitcd,  and  a 
SECOND    EDITION   it   published   this   day. 

With  2  Portraits.     Demy  8»d,  jtrice  21*. 

THE    FOWLEE^ 

The  First  Large  Edition  of  Beatrice  Ilarradent 
Ntto  Novel,  ''THE  FOWLER,"  has  Ih^cu 
exhausted,  and  a  SECOND  EDITION  in 
published  this  duy.     Crown  Hvo,  6s. 


MATTHEW 


THIS  HAY  II  PUBLISHKD. 

ARNOLD.       By 


HAINrSBURY.       Btiog     the     ri'»t    Volnoia   0«' 
Wbi  rtiii."    C'ron  a  Sro,  i».  M. 


Professor 

MODiH    B>ai.i»a 


AT    Ar.r,    MBRABIKH. 

LIFE   and   LETTERS    of   SIR   JOSEPH 

PKK3TWICH.     Written  and    Edited   by  M^  WIFK.     With    Por.rstts 
and  other  ll'nttmionn.    Demy  8ro,  tli. 

AT    AM.   LIBRARIES. 

'POSTLE  FARM.    By  George  Ford,  Author 

of  ••  Tte  Larrrtmji".'*     Crown  8vo,  63. 

AT   ALL    LIBRARIK.S. 

THE  LUNATIO  at  LARGE :  a  Novel.    By 

J.  STORKR  rUIUSTON.    CrownHvc,  1    . 

8E<0ND    EDITION,    NOW    RKAIiy. 

HOLLAND     and     the     HOLLANDERS. 

By  D.   S.  MKLDRDM.  Apthor  of  •'The  Story  nf  '•  MarnrMcl,"  "Orey 
Mantle  and  Cisld  Filnge,"£c.    With  numerooi^  IllONtrmiionA  aod  ft  Hap  . 
Square  8vo,  Cr. 
"  The  b«>t  book  on  the  actnal  Holland  of  tn^day."— TtaM*. 


THK  CnOALI,  r,«:CTI-RE-:   FOB  1599. 

RECENT  ARCHEOLOGY  and  the  BIBLE. 

By  the  Hiv.  THOMAS  NICOL,  DO,  Minuter  of  Tolliooth  I'ari-h 
Kdinburfih,  Aiihor  of  "  Recent  Explomtion*  in  Bible  Landa,"  Drmy 
8vo,  9h.  net. 

NKXT  WKKK  WILL  BK  rUBLISHBO. 

SEVENTY-ONE  NOT  OUT:    the  Remini- 

soxos  or  WILLIAM  CAFFTN,  MiMBia  or  m  Ali.  EaoLtia 
AND  UnitRD  RLKVBVfl.  op  thr  Sukkbv  Cocittt  Elkviv,  Or  THa  Amolo. 
AxiaiCAK  Tkam  or  1869,  Aan  op  rai  AaoLO-AriiT«AtiA«  TaAim  ot 
1861  AKD  1863.  Edited  by  "UID-ON."  With  ntimeraaa  Illiutrationi. 
Crown  8to,  6g. 


WILUAM  BLACKWOOD  k  BOiT8.  Bdtnhnrgh  waA  iMoAon. 

TOURISTS'    SEASON,   1899a 

Jl  ST    PUBLISHED. 

THE  CYCUST'S  GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  Li^KE 

DISTRICT.  By  A.  W.  RUMNEY,  M.A.  With  H  Route  Mapa  and  II 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth.  rounde<l  comera,  price  la.  td.  net. 

With  Oeneral  Map,  in  Co'.oars,  on  pegamoid,  price  tt.  Sd.  net. 

"  A  compact  little  volume,  admirably  c<mceiTad  and  carried  out."— Oaff ont. 
Protpeet**,  vntk  8p»ciiiu»  Pat*,  o«  applieatiom. 

The    SWEDISH   TOURING    CLUB'S    QUIDS    to 

SWKDKN.    Illuatraied  with  :!!  Maps  .iiul  Plans.     The  moat'enaplatc 
and  authentic  Guide  to  Swollen  ever  produc«?d.    2t3  pp.,  cloth,  price  5«. 
"  An  excellent  little  Kuido  to  Sweden."— rin<«. 

RHODES  S  STEAMSHIP  GUIDE,  1898-99.    Edited 

by  THOMAS  RHODES.    Containing  Sea  Atlas  of  U  Doable-Page  Mapa, 
in  Colours,  Gaaetteer  of  Port*,  Directory  of  Paaaenger  Steamers,  and  » 
Full-Page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  (cilt,  roanded  comers,  prica 
6s.  net. 
"  One  of  the  most  valuable  shipping  gaiiXm  that  has  yet  been  piUilished." 

rairploTi. 

THE    TOURISTS    POOKET-BOOK.      la    Eleven 

Enropenn  and  Tbnh-  other  Laniuages.  By  G.  F.  CHAMBERS,  F.R.A.S. 
Revised  and  much  Knlarged.    18mo,  stiff  cover,  price  la. 

The  followinii  Lint*  will  bt  furtcardtd  gratu  <m  appliemliou  .— 
1.  A  SELECTION  of  the  best  GUIDES.      DICT10NARIK8.  and  PHRASE 

BOOKS  for  TRAVELLERS. 
S.  A  CATALOGUE  of  ROAD,   RAILWAY.   CANAL,  and    RIVEK    MAPS. 

aapecially   adapted    for   Cycling,  Pedestrian,   Boabng,    and    Toorlau 

purposes.  ^ 

GKOKTR  PHILIP  A  80S,  3*.  Fleet  Street,  London. 
Liverpool:  Philip,  Soir,  *  Nifhiw,  «-6l,  Soath  Castle  Street, 
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Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin's  Travel  List. 

THE    KINGDOM   of  the  BA-ROT8I    (UPPER 

ZAMBB3IA).    ByAI;PREO  BERTRAND.    With  over  Ifd 
IlluBtmtiODs.    Cloth,  IHs. 
"one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  travel  we  have  recently 
Been."— .<«,  James  8  OautU. 

-._„.  _.        *  '*'^^*'  WORK  ON  fLIMBING. 

NEW  CLIMBS  In  NORWAY:  an  Account  Of 

^."S?^";?"",'"  "'«*''""''"'"■'' "'»*>'l«'-    By  E.  C.  01'1'EN- 
lltlM.  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.     Illmtrated  by  A    1) 
MeCormick.    Cloth.  78.  6d. 
"  Bright  and  pleasantly  writt.'n. . .  .ghould  be  welcomed  bj  all 
mountaineerB.  —Outtooit. 

_._ A  COMPLETE  OOIDE  TO  PARIS. 

PARIS-PARISIEN :    What  to  See:  What  to 

Know  ;   Parisian  Ways ;  Practical   Hints.     Crimson  calf, 
gilt,  fis. 
"  A  genuine  '  iTuV'—naUa  ChrmicU. 

THE  MOST  THRILLTNG  BOOK  OP  TRAVEL  OF 
_  THK  SEASON, 

THROUQH       NEW      OUINCA      and      other 

wVpS,!.?p»^  '^^^.f'^JF^S.  By  Captain  H  CAYLEV- 
WEBSTER.  With  .Map.  100  Illustrations,  chieHy  from 
i  hotographB  taken  bv  the  Author,  and  I'hotogravure  Fron- 
tispiece.   Cloth,  gilt,  21fl. 

i'i!."."l!  "i*-"!'  P""'  interesting  books  of  travel  lately  pub- 
lished.'—f>a(^w  ^ewa. 

"•""jf^fh*,  *""  POLITICS  in  the  NEAR  EAST. 

By  WII.r.IAM  MILLER,  Author  of  "The  Balkans."    ino 
^  Illustnitionsand  Map.    Clotli.  218. 

"Most  iutcrestingaml  entertaining,  and.  as  a  companion  to  a 
guide-book,  iiivaluible."-  lr«sljiii)ister  GaztVji. 

THE    ANNALS    of  MONT    BLANC  :  a  Mono- 
graph.   By  CE.  MATHEWS.    Map,  6  Photogravures,  and 
•.  S?.'"^  °5,"  i''  IllnstratioUB  and  Facsimilea    Bis.  net 
1  his  will  be  a  Ijook  precious  not  only  to  mountaineers,  but 

*". ']^}'>V^<<^^^"-'<'''\«.aA.' -Daily  ChranicJe. 

Ihc  book  IS  as  Interestingly  written  as  it  Ib  eomplete,  and 

every  mountaineer  will  have  to  get  it."-PaH  MaU  OaxUe. 

fHROUQH  UNKNOWN  TIBET.    By  Captain 

M.  S,  WELI.BY.18lh  Hussars.    Phntogravure  Frontispiece 

audman.votherl lustrations;  also  Maps  and  Appendices 

^^  of  Flora.  4o.    tloth  ijilt,  21s.  1  1      u  ^o 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  Central  Asian 

travel.  —Sjienker. 

LIFE  of  MAN  on  the  HIQH  ALPS.    Studies 

madeonMnnteRosa.  ByANGKLOMOSSO.  Translated 
,S  &»'?,„'»  Sec-nd    Edition  of  the  Italian  bv  E.  LOUOIl 

'"  KILSOW,    in   collalwration    with    F.    KIESOW,      With 

'''    ■  „";'!"';'•<"'» 'lluatrations  and  Diagrams.    Cloih.  !1b 

J  hi«  book  itanils  alone  in  scientific  Alpine  literature.. .  .i.s 
of  great  interest.  — Lifenitiire. 

**^JF.5,i*'*  AI-PS  on  a  BICYCLE.     By  Ellxa- 

gET'^i,  KOBBINS    PENNELL.      Illustrated    by    .loseph 
^  Penned.    Crown  8vo,  paper  cover.  Is 
.S  endurSnnl'iL?&e'i''"''"°'"'  ""'='""''  "'  »  remarkable  feat  of 

"  Very  lively  and  entertaining."— BniJj  Telegraph. 
®'-I-*ffJ!?1    """      EXPLORATION     in     the 

TIN  AnMS;JJ'-W?*'i.'SJ"^S-    By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAR- 
7n?.t™^.'?M^'  ?H^\.^^-^-  ^K  »  S.    1  vol..  cloth,  .too 
Illustrations  by  A.  I).  MoCormick,  and  Maiis,  .lis.  fil.  not, 
'^'!r°,,"-,"'?';j'  S>ipplemontary   Volume,  with  Frontispiece 
Portrait  of  the  Autlior.    Cloih,  l-'is.  net. 

*"-If!'nS!,'*°„"^'*"*"80Ei>ICES  of  the  DOLO- 

MiYv-ArRV'ljf???^   SINIGACLIA.       Translated    by 
MAR\  ALICE  VIALLS.    Cloth,  21s.  net.   Also  an  Edition 
on  -Tapan  paper,  £5  5a.  net. 
A  first-rate  l)o  jk . . . .  well  translated,"- flailj/  A'eu« 

*'*,9*-'?."     CATHEDRALS,       Described    by 

i.   '■  )'^'«„Rp;«SEI,AER,   and    Illustrated    by    ,7oseph 
I  enuell.    Cloth  elegant.  "Jos. 

HANDBOOK    o«     ENGLISH      CATHEDRALS 

108  c'r '^'*-'' "'^^'''^^''-^■^'*-  »"""y '""'tratoi-  •■loth, 

8AUNTERINQS   in    FLORENCE.     By  E.  Qrifl. 

A   new   Artistic    Practical    Handbook    for   EngliBh    and 
American  Tourists.    With  lo.',  Illustrations  and  12  Maps" 

city'?f"tuiM,Jliei'"lV'rid  "'■''''  *°"'"  '"'°'"""'  ''""'  °'  ""' 
ROME  and  POMPEII.    By  Qaston  Boissier 

Translated    by    D..  HAVELOOK     FISHER.      (Tlieonlv 

o1oi^^r,Jf'l,'"S'°"  '"  ??.?'"''  "t "  Tlis  Promenailes  Arch.-i- 
olorques.")    Maps  and  Plans.    Cloth.  7s.  M. 

THE   COUNTRY    of  HORACE    and    VIRCIL 

fIsVi1^T."^CiS,',!'';1'S^    ■'''"■""'"■••  "^  "■  "AVELOCIC 
"The  book  is  well  worth  reading."— Lo.fj-,  Pictorial 
JOURNEYS  THROUGH  FRANCE:  beine  the 

Tl'l  n°r"  a'  ?',""'','".',<',';  »'  "  L'araets  de  Voyage."    Bv  A.  H. 
TAINE.  Author  of  "  Notes  on  England."    clStli,  7s.  cd. 

^"f!f>  .^'.'t'^?*'   *ncient  and  Modern.    By 

Ai'.t^v'^'*    LESTHBRIC.       Translated    by   C.    WE,T 
^^lth<l  Maps  and  Plans.    Cloth,  7s.  6d.  "*.'i. 

CONWAY    AND    COOLIDGE'S    CLIMBERS' 
GUIDES    (SWITZERLAND). 

'''"(X)OL'lnc'F'^'^''"f'  M.  CON;yAY  and  Rev.  W.  A.  B. 
COOLIDGE.  Kmo,  limp  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  noeket 
flW.  an*  pencil,  price  loa.  each.  Also  a  Series  if  STV 
^'i.VOORED  MAPS  of  the  ALPS  of  tli*  nAUPHIIW 
JS  M  tlJeTei         •'"'    ""^"^'y  "^O""''  'n  "'<>«>  caseri/fic; 

'■  "'ia'if^^'^o^.'^v''^''''"'''^    ^^^-      ^y    «''   ^-"' 

3.  THE  LEPONTINE  ALPS  (Simplon  and  GothardL    By  Rev. 

W.  A.  B.  CooLinoE  and  Sir  William  M.  (^mwav. 

4.  THE    CENTRAL   ALPS   of   the    DAUPHINY.     By  Rev 

THE  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC.    By  Loiis  Ki,.; 
^''L,'^T\':^':'gl':l,'^'   LEPONTINE   RANGE.    By 
'■^"lev",?.Ti'?!o,l„'i°^'^.f,i,„By,OKO„o.   V..n  and 
8.  THE  RANGE  of  the  TODI,    By  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  CooLino.. 

London:  T.  Fiskke  UirwiK,  Paternoster  Baildings,  E  C. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.'S 

NEW  LIST. 

SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

B.y  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLK,  M,A. 
Dedicated  bv  permission  to  the  Right  Hon,  Ckcii, 
Rhodks.      With    Frontispiece.       Medium    8vo 
l^"-^-  [/«  a  few  days. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OP 

ISBISTER'S    ENGLISH    CATHEDRALS. 

Each  fcap,  8vo,  Is.  net;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 


18.  RIPON  CATHEDRAL     By  the 

Yen.  WM,  BANKS,  M.A„  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond  (Yorks,),  Canon  of  Ripon,  &c, 
Illastrated  by  Herbert  Railton, 

19.  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL.  By 

the  Rev.  CHARLES  BlIUINGTON,  A,K,C,, 
Canon  Residentiary  and  Irecentor  of  Lich- 
field.   Illustrated  by  Holland  Tringham, 

20.  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  TEfGNMOUTH  SHORE, 
M.A,,  Canon  of  Worcester.  Illustrated  by 
Hedley  Fitton, 

I.M  of  Seventeen  other  Volumes  in  this  Series  sent 
post  free. 

The  PaV  Mall  Gazette  says:  "Daintily  printed  and 
abl.v  written,  Tliere  is  no  better  series  of  handbooks 
to  the  English  Cathedrals," 


FRIDTJOF  NANSEN: 

A  Life  of  the  Famous  Traveller  specially  wiittcn 
for  the  Young.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  Rev.  M.  R.  BARNARD,  one  of  the  Translators 
of  "  Farthest  North."  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo 
2e.  6d. 

THROUGH    ARMENIA 

ON  HORSEBACK. 

By   the    Rev.    GEO,    H.     HEPWORTH.      With 
Coloured  Map  and  27  Illustrations.   Demy  Svo,  6s. 
"  Perhars  the  most  evenly  balanced  account  of  the 
events  of  the  recent  massacres  .yet  published." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

TRAVEL  PICTURES 

FROM   PALESTINE. 

By  JAMES  WELLS,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Bible 
Object  Lessons,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Twidle,    Royal  Svo,  gilt  top,  7s.  Od. 

"  One  of  the  best  books  on  Palestine  that  we  have 
everread."-Z)a!7^  ClironicU. 


THE  DIVINA   COMMEDIA  AND 

CANZONIERE 

OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERL 

Translated,  with  Notes  and  Studies,  by  the  late 
E.  H,  PLUMPTRE,  D,D„  Dean  of  Wells, 
NEW  EDITION,  in  6  vols,,  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  to  each  volume.  Beautifully  boand 
in  limp  lamb-skin,  eitra  gilt  lettered,  gilt  tops, 
Vol.  I.-HELL.  Vor,.  II,— PURGATORY. 

ToL.  III.— PARADISE. 

Vol.  IV,-MIN0R  POEMS.      Vol.  V.— STUDIES. 

Each  fcap.  Svo,  2s,  ed,  net  (post  free,  2s  9d,), 

Any  volume  sold  separately. 

"A  new  edition  of  Dean  Plumptre's   noble   and 

elabor.itely  annotated  edition   of    Dante  in  a  form 

gratifying  to  the  artistic  sense,  and  most  convenient 

for  reference  and  companionship,"— Sco^smo?!, 

Prospectus  sent  post  free. 


Send  for  complete  Catalogue  to 

1.5    AND    16,    TAVISTOCK    STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


BLACK'S 
GUIDE-^qOKS. 

BATH  and  BRISTOL,    is, 

BELFAST  &  NORTH  of  IRELAND.    Is.  & 

i.s,  ert. 

BOURNEMOUTH.  Is, 

BRIGHTON  and  ENVIRONS.    Is, 

BUXTON  and  the  PEAK  COUNTRY.    l». 

CANTERBURY  and  EAST  KENT,    1p. 

CHANNEL   ISLANDS.      Is,  &  2s.  fid. 

CLYDE.    Is. 

CORNWALL  &  SCILLY  ISLANDS.    2/i;. 

DERBYSHIRE.    2s.  (id. 

DEVONSHIRE.    2s.  6d. 

DORSETSHIRE.    2s.  fid, 

DUBLIN  &  EAST  of  IRELAND.    1/-  &  l/fi. 

EDINBURGH,    is. 

ENGLISH  LAKES,    .^s.  Cd.  and  is. 

GALWAY  &  WEST  of  IRELAND,     is.  & 

GLASGOW  and  the  CLYDE.    Is. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.    2....  (!d, 

HAMPSHIRE,    2^6d. 

HARROGATE.    ].s, 

HASTINGS  and  EASTBOURNE.    Is. 

HEREFORD  and  MONMOUTH.    2.'^.  fid, 

IRELAND,    i-g.  and  Is. 

ISLE  of  MAN.    Is. 

ISLE  of  WIGHT,    Is,  fid. 

JERSEY  and  GUERNSEY.    Is,  and  2a,  fid, 

KENT.    28.  fid. 

KENT,  EAST,    is. 

KENT.  WEST,    is, 

KENTISH  COAST,  ZIG  ZAG  GUIDE,    2/fi. 

KILLARNEY    &    SOUTH    of   IRELAND. 

Is.  and  Is.  6(1. 

LEAMINGTON  and  STRATFORD,    is. 

LIVERPOOL  and  DISTRICT,    is. 

LONDON  and  ENVIRONS,    is, 

MANCHESTER  and  SALFORD.    i.». 

MARGATE  and  EAST  COAST,    is. 

MATLOCK.    Is. 

MENTEITH.     Is. 

MOFFAT  SPA.     Is. 

PARIS,    Is. 

SCARBOROUGH  and  WHITBY.    Is. 

SCOTLAND.     8s.  fid,  and  Is. 

SOMERSET,    23.  fid. 

SURREY.    2s,  fid. 

SUSSEX.    2s.  fid. 

TROSSACHS  and  LOCH  LOMOND.    Is. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  &  WEST  KENT,   is. 

WALES,   NORTH.    Ss.  fid. 

WALES,  SOUTH.    3s.  fid. 

WALES.    Cheap  Edition,    is. 

WARWICKSHIRE,    Ss,  fid, 

WHERE   SHALL   WE  GO?   (A   Guide   to 

the  Watering-Plaoes  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales).    3s.  ed, 

WHERE   TO   GO    ABROAD    (A   Guide   to 

the  Watering-Places  and  Health  Resorts  of 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.,  including  a  Trip 
through  India),    Fcap.  Svo,  3s,  6d. 

YORKSHIRE.    58. 

A  complete  List  of  Home  and  Foreign  Guides  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

A-  &  C,  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London, 
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THE     ACADEMY. 

Editorial   and   Publishing  Offices,  43,  Chancery-lane. 

The  AOADKMT  will  he  sent  poit-free  to  every  Annual  Subscriber 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  for  One  Issue,  Threepence ;  postage  One  Hal/penny.     Price 
for  52  issues,  Thirteen  Shillings ;  postage  free. 

Foreign  Bates  for  Yearly  Subscriptions 21«.  8d., 

including  pottage. 

The  Wine  of  Nature. 

"Upon  world-altitudes,"  says  Mathilde  Blind,  "God- 
intoxicated  moods  fill  us  with  beatitudes." 

"  God-intoxicated  moods."  It  is  a  little  phrase  that 
holds  within  its  minute  compass  the  very  quintessence  of 
the  holiday  spirit.  You  remember  that  Jar  which  the 
fisherman  in  tne  Arabian  Nights  found  on  the  seashore  ? 
When  he  unsealed  it  there  rose  out  of  it  the  huge  and 
terrific  form  of  a  Genius.  A  like  marvel,  a  like  mystery, 
and  a  most  different  rapture  is  contained  in,  and  emanates 
from,  Mathilde  Blind's  unstoppered  words.  Out  of  their 
littleness  we  tower  to  the  stature  of  gods.  We  expand  to 
the  power  and  the  satisfaction  of  gods.  We  drink  of  the 
wine  of  nature,  draught  after  deep  draught — the  woodland 
wine,  stored  by  George  Meredith,  when  "  the  sun  draws 
out  of  hazel  leaves  a  smell  of  woodland  wine  " — the 
"  dewy  wine  "  in  the  musk-rose  of  Keats  ;  of  Browning's 
golden  sunrise-wine,  which  "  boils,  pure  gold,  o'er  the 
cloud-cup's  rim."  We  taste  of  the  crystal  wine  and  the 
spring  wine  of  a  host  of  lesser  distillers.  And  we  are 
rapt  out  of  ourselves,  deliciously  frenzied  with  spiritual 
exhilaration ;  drunken,  dazed  with  excess  of  beauty :  and 
that  is  what  a  holiday  essentially  means — a  moment  of 
forgetfulness,  when  care,  responsibility,  effort,  are  lost  in 
the  flood  of  primal  joy — an  "oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth 
of  city  life,"  as  Tennyson  writes ;  "a  feel  of  heaven,"  in 
what  were  else  all  earth,  as  Pippa  calls  it. 

That  is  why  nearly  all  right  invitations  to  the  country  run 
to  the  form  of  Rhapsodies.  They  are  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  some  vivid  moment ;  they  are  the  exaltation  that 
comes  from  the  sense  of  abounding  life.  Joy  is  at  the  root 
of  them,  and  the  soul  of  laughter.  They  bubble  up,  frank, 
sparkling,  bidding  you  "  quit  your  books  or  surely  you'U 
grow  double,"  inviting  you  to  come  out  and  "hear  the 
woodland  linnet."  Though,  indeed,  books  are  not  entirely 
neglected  by  poets  when  they  do  but  contemplate  a  day 
out.  Browning,  when  he  "lay  on  the  grass  and  forgot 
the  oaf  over  a  joUy  chapter  of  Rabelais,"  was  evidently  in 
holiday  mood,  as  witness  his  holiday  fare,  "  a  loaf,  half  a 
cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  invitations  to  come  out,  books  are, 
as  a  rule,  explicitly  or  implicitly  discarded.  You  are  to 
feel  that  the  open  has  infinitely  more  to  give  than  the  life 
within  doors.  The  open,  note,  not  the  country ;  which 
term  has  been  robbed  by  the  Eighteenth  Century  of  all  its 
mystery  and  charm,  and  dressed  up  into  an  artificial 
prettiness  that  it  may  be  weighed  in  a  scale  against  a 
fashionable  representation  of  the  Town.  The  holiday  spirit 
which  involves  the  sense  of  the  open  with  its  infinity,  its 
eternity,  its  liafflement,  its  satisfaction — Emerson's  "  pits 
of  air"  and  "gulf  of  space" — this  holiday  spirit  is  of 
recent  birth  within  us.  There  is  fresh  air  in  our  oldest 
poets,  but  what  vast  tracts  of  "  country  "  literature  parch 
for  a  breath  of  the  open  I  As  we  read,  we  long  for  that 
"draught"  that  Henry  James  invented,  and  that  he  has 
so  painfully  excluded  from  his  later  works.  We  weary  of 
those  forced  defences  of  country  life  which  reiterate  that 
"content  makes  all  ambrosia,"  and  that  health  and  virtue, 
as  Cowper  tolls  us  in  his  "God  made  the  country" 
passage,  are  less  threatencil  in  fields  and  groves  than  in 
"  London,  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still  increasing  London." 


John  Gilpin,  vou  remember,  is  Cowpor's  account  of  a 
holiday.     But  listen  to  the'modem  invitation  : 

AII0D8 !  whoorer  you  are,  come  travel  with  me ! 
Travelling  with  me  you  And  what  never  tire*.  .  .  . 
Aliens !  with  i)Ower,  liberty,  thi-  earth,  thu  element*. 
Health,  deflonoe,  gaiety,  self-eateem,  uarioiity.  .  .  . 

The  Hong  of  the  Ojten  Road. 

The  poem  has  infinitely  more:  but  it  hns  the  whole  spirit  of 
holidays.  It  is  the  very  rhapsody  of  invitation.  Edward 
Carpenter,  whose  verse  has  a  dilution  both  of  Emerson 
and  Whitman,  cries  to  us : 

Come  up  into  the  fragrant  woods  and  walk  with  me. 
The  voices  of  the  trees  and  the  sileut  g^wing  gruw  and 
waving  ferns  ascend. 

Emerson,  Whitman,  and — a  long  way  ofif— Carpenter: 
they  call  us  to  the  open — to  "  inhale  gre&t  draughts  of 
space  " — to  "  the  exhilarated  radiant  life."  An  invitation 
equally  modem,  etjually,  though  differently,  alluring,  is 
given  by  George  Meredith — that  divine  sort  of  invitation 
wliich  is  at  the  same  time  a  challenge.  Is  there  anywhere 
such  poignancy  of  mystery,  such  rapture  of  intimacy  with 
nature — as  in  his  Woods  of  Westermatn  'i 

Quick  and  far  as  colour  flies 

Taking  the  delighted  eyes, 

You  of  any  well  that  springs 

May  unfold  the  heaven  of  things.  .  .  . 

But  a  truce  to  quotation !  It  does  but  mar  the  orbed 
and  perfect  beauty  of  the  whole.  And  these  woods, 
enchanted  beyond  any  Eastern  tale,  this  place  teeming 
with  a  most  divine  terror,  lies  at  the  core  of  our  familiar 
Surrey. 

Enter  these  enchanted  woods 

You  who  dai-e. 

For  there  are  conditions  :  you  must  have  courage,  trust, 
sanity,  sympathy  ;  the  robust  soul,  as  Whitman  demands 
the  robust  and  perfect  body ;  but  having  these,  .  .  .  what 
delight ! 

Foliage  lustrefiU  around. 

Shadowed  leagues  of  slumbering  sound.  .  .  . 

But  read,  read,  and  you  must  needs  respond  ;  and  whether 
you  refuse  or  accept  the  invitation,  you  cannot  but  thrill 
to  its  call. 

If  George  Meredith  stands  at  the  door  of  the  Surrey 
woods  to  usher  us  (warningly)  in,  Wordsworth  has  given 
us  a  permanent  and  most  irresistible  invitation  to  the 
Lake  District,  and  Tennyson  to  our  Eastern  Counties. 
The  translation  of  natural  beauty  into  words  is  in  itself 
an  invitation  to  witness  the  original ;  and  there  is  scarce 
a  comer  of  our  island  that  has  not  its  host  to  welcome  us 
at  the  feast.  From  Clough's  Oxford  Reading  Party  in 
the  Western  Highlands  to  James  Thomson's  Sunday  at 
Hampstead,  fervid  invitations  reach  us  for  shorter  or 
longer  periods.  Herrick  asks  us  to  come  a-maying ;  and 
Bums  to  spend  the  lightsome  days  at  the  banks  of 
Aberfeldy.  Andrew  Lang  writes  to  us  to  come  a-fishing— 
"  to  angle  immensely  for  trout,"  as  Praed  has  it ;  while 
Robert  Bridges  suggests  the  most  supremely  delightful 
boating  parties.    It  is  a  confliction  of  sweet  voices. 

Which  way,  Amanda,  shall  we  bend  our  course  ? 
The  choice  perplexes  .  .  . 

— as  the  author  of  The  Seasons  remarks.     And  Browning 


O  which  were  best,  to  roam  or 'rest  ? 
The  land's  lap,  or  the  water's  breast  ? 

But  he  helps  us  by  indicating  a  classification  :  he  gives  us 
the  roaming  and  the  resting  holiday — that  primary  divi- 
sion into  the  holiday  that  is  for  tramping  and  the  holiday 
that  is  for  loafing ;  and  we  find  that  the  poets  range  them- 
selves with  manifold  enthusiasm  into  two  camps  in  support 
of  one  or  the  other. 

What  is  the  modem  cidt  of  the  gipsy  I  ut  a  realisation 
of  the  joys  of  tramping  under  the  open  sky?     "Any 
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stroller  must  be  dear  to  the  right- tliinking  heart,"  says 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  who  has  written  two  of  the  most  charming 
holiday  books  in  our  literature.  The  Romany  girl  is 
beloved  by  Emerson  and  Matthew  Arnold,  not  to  mention 
Q«orge  Borrow,  and,  in  another  breath,  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton.  Indeed,  Matthew  Arnold,  though  you  would  not 
have  expected  it,  has  written  one  of  the  most  delightful 
tramping  poems  we  have.  And  we  can  hardly  imagine 
any  hohday  more  ideally  employed  than  in  tracking  the 
footsteps  of  the  Scholar-Gipsy  in  the  country  about  Oxford. 
Where  else  shall  we  find  scenes  that  wear  so  tender  and 
pure  a  light;  where  flowers  so  delicate  as  those  "pluck'd 
in  shy  fields  and  distant  Wychwood  bowers  "  ? 

The  mere  occupation  of  tramping  has  gathered  a 
romance  about  it,  and  in  our  holidays  many  of  us  hope  to 
taste  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  Kipling's  Tramp 
Royal: 

Speakin'  in  general,  I  'ave  tried  'em  all, 
The  'appy  roads  that  take  you  o'er  the  world. 
Speakin'  in  general,  I've  found  them  good 
For  such  as  cannot  use  one  bed  too  long, 
But  must  get  'ence,  the  same  as  I  'ave  done. 
An'  go  observin'  matters  till  they  die. 

To  "  go  6bservin'  matters."  There,  perhaps,  you  have 
the  chief  charm  of  tramping,  though  to  many  the  mere 
physical  swing  and  exertion  is  in  itself  a  rapture.  But 
tramping  demands  strength  and  some  measure  of  effort, 
even  in  its  lesser,  delightful  forms  of  roaming,  strolling, 
and  sauntering ;  and  there  are  many,  brain-fagged  and 
overdone,  who  will  rather  choose  that  "  wise  passiveness" 
which  Wordsworth  approves : 

Think  you  mid  all  the  mighty  sum 

Of  things  for  ever  apeaJong, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come 

But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

Carpenter,  too,  when  he  lay  among  the  ferns,  heard 
their  voices  go  past  him  continually  Though,  indeed,  the 
Loafer  Royal  does  not  trouble  about  voices  or  knowledge. 
What  he  likes  to  do  is  to 

utterly  lie  down 
And  feel  the  sunshine  throbbing  on  body  and  limb. 
My  drowsy  brain  in  pleasant  drunkenness  swim.  .  .  . 

Or  to  take  a  better  example  from  a  poem  by  Mr.  Riley 
that  is  a  very  rhapsody  of  loafing : 

But  when  June  comes — clear  my  throat 
With  wild  honey  !     Rinch  my  hair 

In  the  dew  !  and  hold  my  coat  I 
Whoop  out  loud  !  and  throw  my  hat  I 

June  wants  me,  and  I'm  to  spare  ! 

Spread  them  shadders  anywhere, 

I'll  get  down  and  waller  there, 
And  obliged  to  you  at  that ! 

But  the  loveliest  of  all  the  holidays  in  literature — the 
holiday  most  fraught  with  joy  and  with  influence — was  a 
holiday  of  roaming,  wherein  Pippa  passes  : 

Oh,  day,  if  I  squander  a  wavelet  of  thee, 

A  mite  of  my  twelve  hours'  treasure, 

The  least  of  thy  gazes  or  glances  .  .  . 

Thy  long,  blue,  solemn  hours  serenely  flowing. 

Whence  earth,  we  feel,  gets  steady  help  and  good — • 

Thy  fitful  sunshine  minutes,  coming,  going, 

As  if  earth  turned  from  work  m  gamesome  mood, 

All  shall  be  mine !  .  .  . 

And  Pippa's  song  is  our  one  supreme  holiday  song,  the 
song  of  unshadowed  joy,  filled  to  the  brim  with  nature, 
and  with  hope,  and  with  youth : 

The  year's  at  the  spring ; 
The  day's  at  the  mom ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
Gk)d's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world. 


Things  Seen. 

The   First    of    June. 

At  "tour  o'clock,  in  a  dark  office  in  a  narrow  London  street, 
a  little  breeze  came  through  the  open  window,  and  called  me. 
An  hour  later  I  was  striding  up  the  grass  hill  that  rises, 
raimented  with  buttercups,  towards  the  Weald  of  Kent. 
Soon  the  woods  met  me.  A  copper  beech  stood  out  dully 
amid  the  shining  green  march  of  the  vast  foliage ;  trees 
decked  with  white  blossom  offered  me  their  fragrance  as 
I  passed ;  across  the  valley  clusters  of  gorse  flashed  their 
ydlow  oriflamme ;  rabbits  scurried  across  my  path ;  a 
pheasant  whirred  up  on  firm  wing ;  patches  of  tall  bluebells 
moved ;  dabchicks  dived  in  a  pond,  the  water  like  a  living 
thing  in  the  temperate  wind ;  a  colt  kicked  out  its  lanky 
legs  in  sheer  joy  of  living,  while  the  mare  gazed  at  her  off- 
spring's odd,  crimped  tail ;  a  busy  woodpecker  hammered 
at  a  tree,  and  when  I  paused  the  air  palpitated  with  the 
low  hum  of  innumerable  bees.  All  Nature  was  articulate, 
gay,  and  young.  Oh,  it  was  good  to  be  with  her  on  the 
first  of  June !  Overhead  a  lark  twittered  in  the  luminous 
blue  vault,  where  little,  feathery  white  clouds  stood 
anchored.  The  hour  was  fragrant,  sweet,  and  wholesome. 
It  luUed  the  senses  to  an  exquisite  languor,  like  some 
opiate  of  the  gods.  Then  the  hill  debouched  on  to  a 
white  road,  winding  between  over-arching  trees  up,  up, 
and  lo !  at  the  top  a  new  country  lay  outstretched — the 
spacious,  pleasant  Weald  of  Kent,  aglow  with  light, 
stretching  through  fertile  pastures  to  the  haze  that  hung 
over  the  horizon.  The  day  wore  on ;  the  bees  went  home, 
the  birds  to  nest;  bats  went  in  ghostly  zigzag  through 
the  shadows,  and  in  the  quiet  sky  a  great  planet 
beamed  mildly.  Came  up  night,  with  her  intricate 
pattern  of  stars,  and  a  nightingale  singing  beneath  them. 
The  rest  was  silence,  cut  into  by  the  long-drawn  screech  of 
an  owl.  Then  sleep  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  utter- 
most country — and  waking  to  a  new  day.     So  simple  ! 


Trooping  the   Colour. 

What  a  spectacle!  From  one  window  I  see  a  great 
stretch  of  shimmering  water,  punctuated  by  a  rock  on 
which  two  pelicans  stand  like  statues  ;  beyond,  a 
forest  of  trees  swaying  to  the  near  horizon,  where  houses 
peep  through  the  greenery ;  and  this  is  London,  the  heart 
of  London  !  I  turn  to  the  other  window.  Suddenly  the 
National  Anthem  lifts  the  hats  from  the  dim  crowd  that 
sways  beneath.  Below  me  is  the  great,  gravelled,  water- 
sprinkled  Horse  Guards'  Parade.  Round  the  square, 
rigid,  immovable  as  pawns,  loom  troops — the  frame  of  the 
picture — guarding  the  Parade  from  intrusion.  Down  one 
side,  in  double  rank,  stand  in  fine  array  other  of  the 
Guards.  At  the  far  end,  three  spots  in  the  great  expanse 
of  groimd,  are  three  soldiers,  and  he  in  the  middle  holds 
the  Colour.  Suddenly  a  roar  of  cheering.  Enter  the 
Headquarters  Staff — princes,  field-marshals,  officers,  and 
dukes — their  plumes  waving,  their  horses  pricking  deli- 
cately over  the  gravel.  Round  the  ranks  of  soldiers, 
in  and  out,  front  ^nd  rear,  march  the  staff,  while  the  men 
stand  like  statues.  Then  to  the  brave  music  of  the  massed 
bands  the  escort  for  the  Colour  detach  themselves  from 
their  comrades  and  march  up  the  Parade  ground.  Near 
the  Colou*  they  halt.  A  lone  soldier  steps  round  the  escort 
and  advances  to  the  Colour.  He  salutes.  Gravely  the 
Colour  is  handed  to  him.  He  bears  it  back  to  his  officer. 
The  officer  salutes  the  Colour,  receives  it,  and  holds  it  aloft 
before  the  escort.  They  salute.  The  band  plays  "  The 
British  Grenadiers."  Then  follows — but  what  is  this? 
There  is  a  quick  movement  in  the  crowd  below,  and  outside 
the  square  of  pawn  soldiers  an  undersized,  hatless  man 
runs  like  a  hare  through  the  people.  A  roar  of 
anger  follows  him,  and  as  he  runs  the  happy  crowd 
(it  is  Jime   and  holiday   time)    catch    at    him,    tearing 
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his  clothes.  Ho  runs  through  thorn  and  out  again — this 
breathless,  hunted  creature.  It  is  one  man  against  the 
world,  while  the  band  plays  the  "  Highland  Laddie " 
march.  Then  ho  stumbles,  and  a  policeman  grabs  him. 
He  is  surrounded.  Other  policemen  pounce  on  liim ;  two 
more  on  horsel  »ack  encompass  him.  He  disappears  from  life. 
The  incident  is  over.  The  show  proceecls.  The  massed 
bands  crash  their  music  into  the  still  air  ;  the  people  cheer ; 
the  officers  stand  immovable,  with  drawn  swords  pointed 
at  nothing ;  the  drum-majors  swagger  at  the  liead  of  their 
bands;  the  Princess  beams  from  her  balcony;  the  sun 
shimmers  on  armour;  the  plumes  of  the  field-marshals  wave ; 
but  tlie  thing  that  drums  in  my  brain  and  haunts  my  eyes 
as  I  return  through  the  radiant  streets  is  the  sight  of 
that  hunted  creature  running  for  freedom.  One  wroti'hed 
man  against  the  world,  who  came  to  thieve  and  failed ! 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Theuk  are  to  be  changes  at  Burlington  House.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  decided  to  enlarge  the 
borders  of  its  galleries.  Plans  are  being  considered  for 
the  oponing-out  of  a  new  sculpture  gallery,  and  for  the 
reinclusion  of  the  room  devoted  of  late  years  to  the  clay, 
the  bronze,  and  the  marble,  in  the  suite  of  apartments 
devoted  to  paintings.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Academicians  to  eit'ect  reforms  will  command 
sympathy ;  but  it  must  be  said,  in  common  candour,  that 
these  are  changes  which  are  not  for  the  better.  Does  the 
instructed  art-loving  public  of  England  believe  that  the 
present  premises  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  too  small  ? 
On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  futility  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  pictures  hung  year  by  year  in  its  exhibitions 
produce  in  the  minds  of  many  beholders  a  feeling  of 
indignant  despair  ?  The  twenty  pictures  that  are  fit  to 
be  seen  have  to  be  searched  out  from  among  twelve 
hundred  that  are  unfit.  That  is  a  process  of  unnatural 
selection  that  is  tiresome:  it  inflicts  "Academy  head- 
aches," and  vitiates  the  faculty  of  seeing. 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  Council  of  the  Academy 
would  surely  do  better  if  they  closed  old  rooms  rather  than 
opened  new  ones  ;  or,  at  least,  made  a  more  judicious  weed- 
ing of  the  works  offered  for  their  acceptance,  and  kept  a 
single  lino  of  the  most  meritorious  works  instead  of 
offering  a  gaudy  patchwork  of  closely  and  incongruously 
packed  canvases.  That  is  an  old  and  obvious  remetly, 
which  we  are  weary  of  repeating.  The  reply  is  ready, 
and  it  is  this — that  the  bad  artist  likes  his  works  to 
have  a  place  in  the  Academy  catalogue,  however  ill-hung 
his  pictiire  may  be ;  and  that  the  public  likes  quantity, 
not  (juality,  in  art.  Well,  it  may  be  so.  The  ways  of  the 
public  are  difficult  to  fathom  ;  and  ugly  facts  come  to 
attest  to  the  futility  of  fastidious  fancy.  There  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  worthless  pictures  at  Burlington  House  this 
season  than  in  any  shows  of  recent  years ;  and  of  this  fact 
the  readers  of  newspaper  criticism  have  been  fully 
informed.  And  with  what  effect  ?  Only  this — that  up  to 
this  week  the  record  of  Academy  attendances  has  been 
broken,  and  that  the  turnstile  haa  revolved  more  continu- 
ously through  the  May  of  1899  than  it  did  during  the 
May  of  any  previous  year. 


Ml!.  J.  W.  Wateruouse,  R.A.,  is  about  to  become  a 
dweller  in  St.  John's  Wood,  where  he  has  taken  the  studio 
of  the  late  Harry  Bates.  The  artists'  colony  under 
Primrose  HiU  will  feel  the  withdrawal  of  the  oldest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  its  residents ;  but  Mr.  Waterhouse 
vastly  improves  his  (juarters  by  his  Hitting,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  finish,  with  now  facilities,  for  next  year's  Academy 
exhibition  the  big  subject-picture  which  Burlington  House 
this  year  does  so  ill  without. 


A  MEAsuBi  of  ,ill-luck  has  of  lat«  attached  to  the  hiatorio 
title  of  Shaftesbury — a  title  to  which  "  the  good  liord's  " 
services  as  a  pliilanthropist  ought,  one  imaffinea,  to  have 
drawn  down  almost  visibly  the  bloHsing  of  nearen.  Per- 
haps the  present  bearer  of  the  title  thinka  it  haa  beaa  >o 
drawn  down  since  his  engagement  to  Lady  Gonataiwe 
Grosvenor  was  announced.  The  future  Lady  ShaftMbury 
will  certainly  bring  new  honour  U>  her  husband's  name. 
Inheriting  from  her  mother.  Lady  Qrosvenor,  a  love  of  the 
poor  and  a  loyalty  to  public  and  private  duty,  and  having 
caught  from  her  stepfather,  Mr.  Ueorge  Windham,  M.P., 
a  zeal  for  art  and  for  letters,  she  combines  in  herself 
interests  and  (qualities  not  often  found  in  collusion.  She  is 
as  good  a  liorsewoman  as  she  is  an  intelligent  reader  of 
books,  and  her  social  sympathies,  as  is  proper  U)  tier  time, 
are  wider  than  those,  for  instance,  of  "  the  gtxxl  Lord 
Shaftesbury,"  who,  all  philanthropic  as  he  was,  frankly 
complained  that  Peel,  by  not  favouring  Factory  Act  legis- 
lation, threw  him  into  contact  with  Bright — a  contact,  he 
said,  very  distasteful  to  a  gentleman  ! 


Mr.  Geokoe  Meredith  will  contribute  a  poem  to  an 
early  number  of  the  Comhill  Mai/atiM — in  the  pagea  of 
which  was  first  published  T/i«  Adventurtt  of  Iliirry 
Richmond,  with  l)u  Maurier's  drawings.  That  was  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  A  decade  later  was  published  in  the 
Comhill  the  lines  "  To  a  Friend  Recently  Lost " — the 
friend  in  question  being  Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  Yet  another 
piece  has  appeared  in  the  same  magazine — "The  Song  of 
Theodolinda." 

Some  of  the  newspapers  speak  about  Sir  Alma  Tadema, 
but  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  hyphen,  which  the  artist 
has  always  used.  In  fact,  he  tooK  the  name  of  Alma 
not  merely  to  s()ften  the  sound  of  Tadema,  but  to  get  an 


knightliooa  was  very 
the  artist's  due  ;  but  the  formal  offer  of  it  was  owing  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  Princess  Louise,  who  grtetly 
admires  his  work,  and  haa  given  her  friendship  to  ma 
daughter.  

Archbishop  Ireland,  the  most  able  and  enlightened 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  America, 
is  to  arrive  in  London  in  ten  days'  time  ;  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  ought  to  know  it.  Cardinal  Manning  was  a 
teetotaler,  and  took  all  his  purple  dignities  with  him  to 
ClerkenweU  Green,  where  he  stood  on  a  costermonger'a 
cart  to  address  a  crowd — the  most  curious  eminence  ever 
occupied  by  a  Prince  of  the  Church.  But  Archbishop 
Ireland  is  a  teetotaler  and  something  more.  He  elo- 
(][uently  advocates  not  only  the  renunciation  of  the  habit  of 
drinking  stimulants,  but  also  the  total  abolition  of  the 
drink  traffic. 


Correspondence. 

The  Real  Landor. 

Sir, — In  a  notice  of  LetUn  of  Walter  Sarage  Landor 
(Duckworth  &  Co.),  your  reviewer  complained  that  the 
injudicious  editor — myself — had  carefully  left  out  whatever 
would  exhibit  Landor  in  his  less  placid  mood.  In  a  sub- 
sequent article,  on  "Landor  and  Dickens,"  the  Acadkmy 
repeats  the  charge,  and  adds  that  it  has  l>een  admitted. 
To  prevent  further  misapprehension,  I  bejg  leave  to  say 
that  it  has  not  been  admitted,  and,  what  is  more,  that  it 
does  not  happen  to  be  true.  As  I  have  read  the  letters  in 
the  original — while  your  reviewer,  I  presume,  has  not — I 
may  perhaps  be  thought  to  know  more  of  the  matter  than 
he  can. — I  am,  &c.,  Stephen  Wheeler. 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. :  June  5,  1899. 
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Shakespeare's  Handwriting. 

SiK, — The  facsimile  of  what  may  possibly  be  Shake- 
speare's MS.,  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Academy,  calls  to  mind  the  suggestion  which  Tennyson 
made  to  the  New  Shakspere  Society  for  the  publication 
of  some  facsimiles  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobite  hand- 
writings, with  the  special  object  of  showing  what  letters 
would  be  most  easUy  mistaken  by  the  printers.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  Society  gave  effect  to  this  suggestion, 
but  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  its  importance. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  points  in  relation  to  this 
subject  is  the  fact  that  the  letter  "  e  "  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  time  was  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  "o"  and  "a," 
and  vice  versa.  We  probably  have  an  instance  of  such  a 
mistake  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  I.  i.  47,  where 
North's  Plutarch  confirms  the  correction,  "  Without  some 
pleasure  new,"  for  "  Without  some  pleasure  now "  of 
the  Folio  ;  and  many  similar  instances  might  be  adduced. 

A  reference  to  the  few  undoubted  specimens  we  have  of 
the  poet's  signature  will  carry  us  a  great  deal  farther,  for 
a  cursory  glance  at  once  shows  us  that  the  letter  "  p  "  was 
liable  to  be  confused  with  almost  any  tailed  letter,  and 
that  non-final  "s"  and  "f"  were  easily  interchangeable. 
To  apply  this  let  us  turn  to  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
III.  V.  150-156,  where  the  Folio  reads: 

How  now  ?     Chopt  Logicke  ?  what  is  this  ? 
Proud,  and  I  thanke  you  :  and  I  thanke  you  not. 
Thauke  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peters  church : 
Or  I  will  drag  thee,  on  a  Hurdle  thither. 

Now,  if  it  should  be  found  that  "  j  "  was  written  with  a 
taU,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  gathered  from 
Shakespeare's  signatures,  and  also  the  fact  that  "fettle" 
only  appears  to  have  been  used  reflexively  or  intransitively, 
it  may  perhaps  seem  legitimate  to  entertain  the  view  that 
the  poet  possibly  wrote,  not  "  fettle  your  fine  joints,"  but 
"settle  your  fine  points,"  which  would  be  peculiarly  in 
keeping  with  "  Chopt  Logicke,"  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
context. 

The  consideration  of  what  maybe  called  the  "ductus 
scriptarum  literarum "  in  connexion  with  Shakespeare's 
text  seems  hardly  to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  accordance  with  Tennyson's  admirable  sugges- 
tion would  lead  to  many  remarkable  results. — I  am,  &c., 

June  6,  1899.  Alfred  E.  TnisELTOif. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  35. 

Last  week  we  printed  the  first  half  of  an  original  sonnet  on  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  asked  for  its  completion,  the  prize  being 
offered  to  the  competitor  who  came  nearest  to  the  sense  of  the 
author's  own  version.    This  is  the  sonnet  complete : 

Victoria.    . ' 

"  Queenly  as  woman,  womanly  as  Queen." 

Though  foreign  were  the  lips  that  spake  this  praise, 

Englishmen  gladly  may  accept  a  phrase 
80  fit  to  keep  their  monarch's  memory  green. 
For  'mid  the  stress  these  many  years  have  seen, 

Nights  of  affliction  and  unquiet  days. 

This  Lady,  meeting  all  with  level  gaze. 
Queenly  and  womanly  has  ever  been. 

Yes,  though  beneath  her  sway  the  realm  has  spread. 
Though  gloriously  we  dominate  the  wave. 
And  Britain's  flag  is  honoured  everywhere, 
This  is  her  crowning  pride  when  all  is  said  : 
T'/iaoe  been  as  mother  fond,  as  iridtiic  brave, 
A»  Queen  and  icoman  great  beyoiid  compare. 


The  nearest  version  (and  it  is  quite  curiously  close)  is  that  oontri- 
bateJ  by  Miss  L.  S.  «^ibson,  3,  Church  Street,  Reigate  : 
Victoria. 

"  Queenly  as  womtn,  womanly  as  Queen." 

Though  foreign  were  the  lips  which  voiced  that  praise, 
Eagliahmea  gladly  make  their  own  a  phr<tse 

So  fit  to  keep  their  monarch's  memory  green. 

For  'mid  the  stress  these  eighty  years  have  seen. 
Nights  of  affliction  and  long,  lonely  days, 
Thi?  Laiy,  meeting  all  that  clouds  life's  ways, 

Queenly  and  womanly  throughout  hath  been. 

Yes,  though  baneath  her  sway  God  gives  us  fame, 
Though  gloriously  we  dominate  in  strife. 

And  Britain's  flag  is  honoured  far  and  near. 
This  is  her  crowning  pride,  her  noblest  name 

T'have  been  as  mother,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife, 

As  Queen  and  woman,  tender,  true,  most  dear. 
Araon;  the  others  are  : 
Queenly  as  woman,  womanly  as  Queen. 

Thjusrh  foreign  were  her  race  in  other  days. 

Englishmen  gladly  may  entwine  the  bays, 
So  fit  'o  keap  their  nnnarch's  memory  green. 
Fo."  'mid  the  stress  these  eighty  years  have  seen, 

Nights  of  affliction  and  Ion?,  weary  days. 

This  Lady,  meeting  all  with  steadfas!;  gaze. 
Queenly  and  womanly  has  ever  been. 

Yea,  though  beneath  her  sway  lie  empires  vast, 
Thoagh  gloriously  we  dare  in  East  and  West, 

And  Britain's  flag  is  honoured  far  and  near, 
This  is  her  crowning  pride,  which  yet  shall  last : 
T'have  been  as  mother  in  her  children  blest. 

As  Queen  and  woman  in  her  life  sincere. 

[J.  H.  S.,  Liverpoo' J 
Queenly  as  woman,  womanly  as  Queen. 

Though  foreign  were  her  ancestors,  she's  ours  ! 

Englishmen  gladly  magnify  her  powers. 
So  fit  to  keep  their  monarchy  serene. 
For  'mid  the  stress  these  sixty  years  have  known, 

Nights  of  afliiction,  anguish,  terror,  tears, 

This  Lady,  meeting  aid  that  quelled  all  fears, 
Queenly  and  womanly  has  aye  been  known. 

Yes,  though  beneath  her  rule  we  dwell  in  peace. 
Though  gloriously  we  dare  all  things  we  will. 

And  Britain's  flag  is  honoured  'neath  the  sun, 
This  is  her  crowning  pride,  that  shall  not  cease  : 
T'have  been  as  mother,  our  example  still ; 

As  Queen  and  woman  both — that  glory  one  ! 

[T.  C,  Buitcd. 
Queenly  as  woman,  woman  passing  sweet ; 

Taough  foreign  were  her  noble  pires,  I  ween, 

Englishmen  gladly  mark  their  grey-haired  Queen 
So  fit  to  keep  their  monarchs'  mighty  seat. 
For  mid  the  stress  these  years  of  frost  and  heat, 

Nights  of  affliction,  and  with  sleepless  e'en. 

This  Lady,  meeting  all  with  brow  serene. 
Queenly  and  womanly  drives  through  the  street. 

Yes,  though  beneath,  her  "  Prince  "  rests  on  his  bier, 
Though  gloriously  we  do  and  greatly  dare, 
And  Britain's  flag  is  honoured  far  and  near, 
This  is  her  crowning  pride,  our  monarch  dear  : 
T'have  been  as  mother  gentle,  loving,  fair  ; 
As  Queen  and  woman  noble  and  sincere. 

[F.  B.  D.,  Torquay.] 

Replies  received  also  from  G.  W.,  London  ;  H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow ; 
N.  S.,  London  ;  L.  M.  L  ,  Stafford  ;  A.  E.  L.,  Stafford  ;  S.  T.,  London  ; 
and  A.  M.  B.,  Woking. 


Competition  No.  36. 

We  oifer  this  week  a  prize  of  a  guinea  to  the  competitor  who 
sends  what  seems  to  us  the  best  list  of  the  five  living  authors 
who  are  most  underrated. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  June  13.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  in  the  second  column  of  p.  Mi  or  it 
cannot  enter  into  competicion.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 

*,*  UwiHij  to  pressure  on  our  spare,  our  acknowledgments  of  Books 
Jleceived  are  unnvoidahly  Md  over. 


10  June,  1899. 


The   Academy. 
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MESSRS.  JARROLD  &  SONS 

BEa  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 

RECENT    NOTABLE    FICTION. 

Price  (is. 
../M^.."^"^  B^SPKCTS  MAVsva  jOkavs  QREATRST 

WOBK.  —Tnt  Wehtmisibtiib  Rivikw. 

THE     NAMELESS    CASTLE. 


Author  nf 


By  MAURU3   JOKAr, 
■The  rtrcon  Book,"  "  Blftck  Diamonds,"  4c. 


'  It  would  not  be  ea«j  to  convoy  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charmlDg 
Rimiilicity  of  the  narrative,  the  dramatic  force  of  the  princirwl  wenca.or 
the  wonderful  vividno-ii  of  the  chni'actorisiitloii full  or  ibrilllnu  in- 
terest   .. .extraordinary  and  unii|Uo  ...  anewHtndy  in  m'^dern  llrtion 

an  example  of  hterarj'  workmiinnhip  of  »liich  Flaubert  or  'I'nrgenov 
miRht  well  \k  pruud  ...it  masterpiece,  and  la  in  man;  ngpecls  Uauros 
Jiitau'g  greateal  work."— r**  Wiatmin»ter  Meeww. 


Price  3s.  6d. 

BY     THE     AUTHOR     OP 

"SINNERS  TWAIN,"  ,Sc 

The  PRODIGAL'S 
BROTHER. 

By     JOHN     MAC  KI  E, 
Author     of     "  Sinners     Twain," 
"  The     Devil's     Playground," 
"  They  That  Sit  in  Darkness." 

The  SI.  James's  Gazette.— 
"We  heartily  congratulate  Mr. 
Mackie  on  his  manly  and  pic- 
turesque work,  and  wish  it 
the  widespread  circulation  it 
deserves." 

The  World.—"  Thoroughly  in- 
terestinfj." 

Tlu)  Sunday  Sim.—"  Pull  of 
human  interest." 


Price  6e. 

BY   THB    NEW    BOSNIAN 

AUTHOR. 

SELAM. 

By     MI  LENA     .MRAZOVIC. 

Translated  by 

M  E  S.     W  A  U  G  H. 

Mr.  Max  Pbubruton,  wrUiug  in 
Th^  Sk/<tcht  says:  *'l,  at  leaHt, 
romembor  no  study  of  hnmanity 
0'.  recent  years  which  bus  re- 
vealed such  fret4h  conceptions  of 
the  primitive  things  of  lifejor  has 
permitted  one  to  see  tbe  world 
with  such  a  truly  Kaatern  eye." 

The  World, — "  There  14  no  item 
in  the  collection  that  lacks  evi- 
dences of  tbe  striking  literary  and 
imaginative  gifts  of  its  autsor." 


Londoa  : 
JAUROLD  &  SONS,  10  and  11,  Warwick  Lane,  E.G. 


An  American  Transport 
in  the  Crimean  Wan 

CHAPTBR  I. 

The  Old  and  the  Kcw  Me<lilrminean  Trade— Tli*  Pi/mnrr  BtMniabip— Arriral 
at  Mar«lllfs-The  ihok  ra-Ortifin  .if  t>i«  (.'rliB«n»  War-Frtnch  BHaritj 
»ncoGedf«l  by  DiHapFointat'nt, 

(  HAPTRR  II. 

Tbe  Pastan  tn  rcmatanlinnple— lUinlniarrnoni  nf  InUquity— Aikora  in  lb* 
Dardanelles— Di>lntcreai«d  KindnrM  nf  Hulaynan  Pt-h«  ' •■■nWWtntmlii 
and  it*  Hurriiijndi]j|ra-The  l'a>iuigi>  in  the  t  rlman -  Tlie  HeaimfM aaA !■• 
BattlcKn'unds— Starvalinn  at  Iho  KD^IIsh  <  amp— Krenili  Bmrumu  and 
Hnnpiulity. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Uiatake  of  the  AIIIm  in  Mnkinz  their  Landing— The  Cnaiiieneemetit  nf  th* 
SieffS  and  tbe  Miaery  atlcndinK  it— Another  Paaaage  tmrn  ManwIUM— 
Narrow  Barape  fmm  Foumlering  in  n  (ial«— Arrival  at  Kamiaah— TIm 
Hoiiattery  nf  6t.  Genrire, 

•  HAPTBtt  IV. 

The  Amerioin  and  the  I^ench  Cuisine— i.  Trip  Iji  tbe  Ben  nf  Aznf— Cnninutnl 
Scenes  .if  Peace  and  War- Van.bilism  of  the  Allies  at  Kertch— TradinK 
with  a  Paalia— The  Cnsuccrnaful  Attack  'in  ^ubnaUipnl— Panic  at  Kaiaieata 
and  Balaklava-  Return  t.i  Maraeillea— Trip  i.>  Alfferia. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Return  Avain  In  the  Criinctn— Bavaires  nf  Dl>ea«e  in  the  Camp* — French  Trana- 
p<irt  System  compared  wilh  Ours  in  the  Citil  War— The  f  iatera  nf  Cbarii^ 
-The  Capture  nf  the  IlalakolT  and  Bedan— A  View  of  tb*  RiUiv — Bomb- 
proof Female  (.'tirineity. 

CHAPTBR  VI. 
EnteriuK  tlie  Turkish  Service— The  Turk  ii  Man  nf  bis  Word— <3«id  Pay  and 
Little  Work    Our  Phllosnphic  Chirf  DiBeor— The  Paeba'a  Be<lcloibe»— His 
Friendship — Kn  Use  for  »  Pro|)cIler. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
UaflK  Effendi  and  bis  Unrcm. 

CHAITKR  VIII. 
Mnstapbn  Pasha  Wide  Avakc— We  are  Hurried  Off  tn  Eiipabitia— A  Bcseno  in 
the  lllark  Sea  -A  British  Frigate  ctimes  t<i  nur  Aid— Arrival  at  Kupatoria. 

IIUPTER  \X. 
The  Blunder  of  a  llriiish  General— A  Fnst-Mnrtem  held  by  Mr.  Sear*  and  Bnoa 
of  his  Relii^i'  us  Idcnt— The  End  of  ihe  War  and  CommeDia  on  its  Besulls. 

By  Capt.  CODMAN. 

Frontispiece.    198  pp.    Price  3».  6d. 

London  :    SIHPKIN,  MARSHALL,  BAMILTON  k.  CO. 


WALTER    SCOTT'SlEYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE'SIF.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

Special  Kdition.    Price  6d.    Limited  to  100,000  copies. 
Demy  8vo,  paper  cover, 

ESTHER  WATERS.     By  George 

MOOItK.  

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

BIRD -LIFE     in    a     SOUTHERN 

COUNTY  ;  being  Eight  Years'  Gloauings  among 
ilie  Birds  of  Devonshire.  By  CUAB1.E.S  DIXON. 
With  1(1  Full-Page  IllnstrotioDB  by  Chablis 
Whtmpbb.  

THE    SOOTT    LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vi),  cUtth,  gilt  top,  price  Is.  Ctl. 
Nkw  Voi.iME, 

WHAT  IS  ART?    By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF 

"PAULA,"  io. 

A  GIRL  of  the  KLONDIKE     By 

VICTORIA  CROSS.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price 
38.  ad.  

NEW  VOLUME  OP  POEMS  BY  ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 

THE    NEW    ROME:    Poems  and 

Baliidsof  our  Empire.  Hy  ROBERT  liUCHANAN 
Cro-vn  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  6e, 


EVERY-DAY    HELP   SERIES   OP   USEFUL 

HANDBOOKS.    Price  6d.  each. 

Nkw  Volume. 

FLOWERS  and    FLOWER   OUL 


Tl  RE.     By  U.   W.   WAKU,  J'.R.H.S. 
"  My  Gardener,"  .tc. 


Author  of 


London : 


WALTER    SCOTT,    LTD., 

Patemo'ter  Square. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

Crown  4to,  380 pp,  330  Illustrations,  art  linen.  ISs. 

LIGHT    FROM    THE    EAST; 

Or,  THE  WITNESS  at  th*  HOMXTM BMTS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  BALL,  M.A., 
Member  of  ihe  Cnnniil  of  Biblical  Archa-ology. 

This  comprehensive  work  furnishes  the  chief  results 
of  lecent  Orienial  research  and  discovery.  It  brings 
together  fur  the  first  time,  within  the  compass  of  a 
handy  volume,  a  large  number  of  cuneiform  and  other 
texts'and  trauslaiions,  also  accurate  reproductions  of 
hundreda  of  Babylonian,  Egvptian,  Assyrian,  North 
Syrian,  and  Phiinician  anti.iuities.  Translations  of 
ancient  texts  made  specially  for  this  work  contain 
many  suggestive  references  to  iho  Old  Testament. 

The  Iilustraiions  are  chietiy  photographic  from  the 
Monuments  themselves;  the  exceptions  are  Drawings 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rj  lands,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to  the 
8oci»ty  of  Biblical  Aichax)logy. 

Demy  Kvo,  124  pp.,  price  3s.  Od. 

THE  STUDENT'S 

DEUTERONOMY. 

A  Corrected  Tranelation,  with  Notes  an<l  with  Kefer- 
enccR  in  fnlt  to  the  Preceding  and  Later  Text«. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  GTRDLESTONK,  M.A., 
Late  Principal  of  Wycliffo  Hall,  Oxford,  and  formeilp 
Head  of  tbe  Trai>a1ation  Department  of  the  DritiBb 
and  FoTC'gn  Bible  Society. 

The  object  of  the  Work  is  to  make  the  Translation 
more  accurate  and  less  cambrons ;  t<>  call  attention  in 
the  Notes  to  certain  linguiattc,  legi<*Iative,  and  archai' 
nlogioal  peculiarities  in  the  text ;  and  to  illustrate  the 
Speeches  bi  two  sets  of  References— (a)  imssHfiesin 
the  four  previous  Books  of  the  Bible  t(»  which  the 
Speaker  refers,  or  of  which  he  makes  use,  and  (b) 
pHstages  in  the  later  Books  of  the  Bible  which  refer 
to  the  Speeches.  Upward**  of  2i*0  of  the  formtr  texts, 
aiul  :i<ii>  of  the  latter,  are  printed  in  full  on  a  »pecia11y 
I  wide  margin. 

RTRR  A  SPOTTISWOODK,  Great  New  Street,  K.C. 

pT09pect%9  maiUd  grafts. 

Retail  of  all  BookMllers'. 


ARCUIBiLD  CLAVRRING  GUNTBR'S  HKW 

NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  price  fie. 

A  FLORIDA   ENCHANTMENT.     By 

the  Anther  of  "Mr.  Barnes  of  .Vew  York." 
Now  readv,  in  srecially  lieaigned  cover,  prioe  As. 

TfrK  sKco  V  i>  SDiTin.s  oy 

A  MOST  REMARKABLE  NBW  BOOK  BT 
WII,t,IAM  LE  QUEUX. 

ENGLAND'S     PERIL.      By    the 

Author  of  "The  Ureal  War  in  Eoffland  in  ISO/,** 

*'  The  Day  of  Temptalioo,"  Jtc.  With  Frontispitc« 

by  tiaston  Darbnar. 

"  Mr.  Le  Qu«ux'«  Utest  noTel,  *  EocUad**  r«ril.'  »UI  take  iu 

plao«  among  the  roont  bhUiant  hooks  of  Uw  jMr. .   .  W«  Boat 

gire  no  further  hints,  bai  oooteni   aanslTM  with   haarttly 

r«conitn»iding  this  spiewUd  noTvL"— BrtlM  Wtl^. 

OKORdE    GRIFFITH'S    NKW    ROMANCE. 

In  1  vol.,  3k. ''d.,  with  F'ronti»|>iere. 

THE  GREAT  PIRATE   SYNDICATE. 
NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

.voir  READY. 

HENRY     MASSINGER.       By     Mrs. 

ROBERT  JOCKLYN  (the  Hoa.  Mrs.  Jociltx), 
Author  of  ■■  I>ady  Harm's  Experiecoe,"  *'  Only  a 
Horse  Dealer,"  Ac. 

THE  SECRET  of  LYNNDALE.      By 

FLORENCE  WARDE.N,  Author  of  "  The 
Bohemian  Girlw." 

THE     GODS     SAW     OTHERWISE. 

Bv  F.  H.  MELL. 

NORRINGTON  LE  VALE.     By  J.  G. 

LYALL,  Author  of  "The  Merry  Gee-lice." 

BELLING  the  CAT.    By  P«rrinfi:ton 

PRIMM. 
MRS.  FREDERICK  T.  ItARRYArs  NKW  NOTKL. 

RcadT  This  Day,  in  1  yol..  price  «s. 

ROMANCE  of  the  LADY  ARBELL. 

" . .     A  Nkill  I  hat  nnks  th<^  l*o>tk  with  the  l<««t  fiction  of  tfca 
j  d&y."— PwMic  opuMon. 

".. . . A  story  otf  mar*  tbsn  ordlnanr  khilUy  and  Mthos.* 

tia«rmrt  WmU. 

F.  V.  WHITE  k,  CO..  14,  Bedford  SlT*et, 
I  Stnnd,  W.C. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREiaN  BOOKS, 
ii,  HsnrletU  Street,  Oovent  Qarden,  20,  South  Frederick  St. 
Edinbtirgb,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


0ATAL0OUE&   post  ttee   on  application. 


BAEDBKEE'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOURISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 

New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application 

DULAU  ft  CO.,  a7«  Soeo  Squabe,  Londow,  W. 

IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KINO.  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  ruhlighers.  12,  Gounh  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street.E.i;.,  havespecially-built  Rotary  and  otherfast  Machiues 
for  printiDK  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-pa«e 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SCJPPLIBD. 
— Please  state  wants.  Neir  Catalogue  free.  .Tuot  issued, 
WM.  ROBERTON'a  -GUIDE-BooK  to  RUDYARD 
KIPLING."  Cloth,  Is.  2d.,  post  free.— Holland  Co.,  Book 
Merchants,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS  WANTED,  at  prices  affixed  — 
Ireland's  Life  of  Napoleon,  4  vole.,  £4.— Gardiner's 
History,  2  vols.,  1863.  £2.— Kipling's  Indian  Tales,  First  Indian 
Editions,  paper  covers,  lOi.  each.— The  Germ,  1850,  £'i— Snob 
and  Gownsman,  1829-30.  £5 —Von  Sybel's  Frencli  Revolution. 
4  vols.,  S.'s,— Desperate  Remedies,  3  vols.,  258.— Lorna  Doone, 
3  vols..  208,  Rare  Boo'.s  supplied.  State  wants.  -  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 

■lyPE-WRITING.— Authors'    MS.    or    Cor- 

.     ulence  quickly  and  accurately  type- writteu.    Strict 
secrecy.— J.  Young,  Rough  Hey,  Lamack,  near  Blackburn. 


rpl 


TYPE-WRITING    promptlv    and   accurately 
done.     lOd.  tier  1,000  words,     ^mi^les  and  references. 
Multi -Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent.  N.W. 

THE  SOLICITORS'  TYPE-WRITING  CO.' 
68b,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  type  AUTHORS'  MSS.  iu- 
telligently  and  quickly.  Special  rates  for  contracts.  Typing 
n  foreign  languages. 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Month-i,  6   Moa-ha 
aod  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BE  ST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Many  TliousaDtl  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).    Also  a  large  St-lection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

lilUTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


80   to    34,    NEW   OXPOKD    STREET  ; 

241,    Bromiton   Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Queen   Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  LoirDoir ; 

And  at  10-12,  Earcun  Aroade,  Mahchxstu. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


A^ 


R 


Valuable  and  extensive  Libraries  of  the  late  Cuth^ert 
W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  RR.S.,  and  G.  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  and  other  Properties. 

MESSRS.    HODGSON    will    SELL    by 
AUCTION,  at  their  ROOMS.  n\  CHANCERY  LANE, 
W.C..  on  TUESDAY,    Jcse  lytb,  and  three  foUowintf  days,  at 

1  o'clock.  Portions  of  the  above  Valuable  and  Extensive 
LIBRARIES,  cumprising  MannioK  und  Bray's  History  of 
Surrey.  Large  Pauer,  'A  vols.— H listed 's  Kent,  4  vols.  — Dugdale's 
Warwiokfchire,  2  vols.— Clutterbuck's  Hertfurd,  S  vols.— Bridge's 
Northampton,  2  vole.  —  Lipscomb's  Buckingham,  3  vols.  — 
Colliuson's  Somerset,  3  vols.— Wilkinson's  Londioa,  2  vols.— 
Ogboftme'fl  E-bex  and  other  Extra-illustrated  Topographical 
works  — ReiPhenbachia,  2  vols.  — McKenney's   Indian  Tribes. 

2  vols —Oxford  Alm«nacs,  ]7lt>-1825— Aukerman's  Westminster 
Abbey,  Ac,  fi  vols  — Neale's  Seats,  11  volg.—Kay  and  Caulfields 
Portraits— The  Satirist,  fi  vols,— Jess ''b  Works,  2:i  vois.— and 
other  Standard  Works,  many  in  handsome  Irindings— Extra 
llluetrated  Theatrical  Memoirs  and  Bjoks  ou  Costume ;  to 
which  are  addled  other  valuable  Books,  including  Caxton's 
Golden  Legerd,  by  Wynkyu  do  Worde,  1 49;J— Fifteenth  Century 
Home  on  vellum— a  fine  set  of  the  Delphm  ClasBics,  Large 
Paper—"  Challenger"  Keporte,  48  vols.- Richardson's  Mansions, 
4  vols.,  and  other  Arcliitectural  Books- First  Editions  of 
Moliere,  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Kipling— Prints,  Engrav- 
ings, Caricatures.  &c. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

RT-  WOBKBRS'      GUILD       MASQUE 

PRESENTATION  SOCIETY. 

BEAUTY'S  AWAKENINO.-The  MASi^UE  of  the  above 
Society  will,  by  permission  of  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  tlie  Court  of  Common  Council,  be  presented  in  the 
GUILDHALL,  on  JUNE  27th,  28th,  and  3i)th,  on  each  date 
at  8.30  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Society  and  friends  proposed  as  memlwrsby 
them  will,  on  p«yment  of  their  subscription  (£1  Ic. )  receive  one 
ticket,  single  admission,  and  further  tickets  at  £1  is.  each. 

Tickets,  price  £1  Is.,  and  all  information  as  to  memburship  to 
be  obtained  (by  letter  only)  ot  the  Secretary, 

H.  J,  L.  J.  MASSK, 

:{7,  Mount  Park  Crescent, 
Ealing. 

OYAL      HISTORICAL      SOCIETY. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

Patron -HER    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

I'resident-A.  W.  WARD,  M..D..  Litt.P. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  mli,  5  i>.m.,  at  ST.  MARTIN'S  TOWN- 
HALL,  Chariog  Cross,  the  foUowins  Paper  will  be  read  :— 
"  THE    GENESIS    of    the    LONDON    LIVERY    COM- 
PANIES," by  M.  S.  GIUSEPPI,  P.8.A,  F.R.Hist.S. 
HUBERT  HALL,  Director  and  Hon.  Sec. 
115.  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London^  W.^.  

MPAUL  HELLEU.— DrYpointaand  Pastel? 
-  ON  VIEW  at  ROBERT  DUNTHORNE'S  THE 
REMBRANDT  GALLERY.  Vigo  Street.  W.  Admissiou.  in- 
cludiug  Catalogue,  One  Shilling. 

ASON     UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT  LECTURESHIP  IN  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

AND  LITERATURE. 
The     Council     invite     APPLICATIONS     for    the     above 
APPOINTMENT. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to 
the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  24th  of  June. 

The  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  on  October  let,  1699. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtainetl  from 
GEO.  H.  MORLEY.  Secretary. 

J     ONDON     COUNTY      COUNCIL. 

The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  Council  is  prepared  to 
receive  Ai'PLICATlONS  for  the  appointment  of  HKAD 
MASTER  of  the  CAMBBRWELL  SCHOOL  of  ARTS  and 
CRAFTS,  erected  by  Jlr.  Passmorc  Edwards  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Leightoo.  The  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  £400  a 
year,  and  the  Head  Master,  whose  services  will  l>e  required  in 
October,  will  be  expected  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  thv-  duties 
of  the  office,  unless  he  is  also  appointed  by  the  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  of  Camberwell  to  be  Director  of  the  South  London  Art 
Gallery. 

Forms  of  application,  together  with  full  particulars  of  the 
duties  and  conditions  of  the  appointment,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned,  and  roust  be  returned  to  thi  >  office  on  or 
before  Monday,  June  lifth. 

WM.  GARNETT.  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

116,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  W.C, 
15th  May,  1899. ___^__^ _^_ 

LITERARY  RESEARCH. —A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  acoesa  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Presp.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  0.  Dallas,  5.  Fumival  Street,  London,  E.G. 

CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
DENTS caused  by  Collision,  the  Falling.  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  being  Run  into  by  other  Vehicles 
Policies  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  Prospectuses  iwst 
free —Imperial  Accidbnt,  Livk  Stock.  ANn  Gi:NKRAL  Issuh- 
ANCB  Co.,  Ltd.,  17.  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  &.W.  Agents 
wanted. 
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"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  36. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
648)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  teith  their  reply. 


The  Standard  History m 

NOW  READY. 

In  2  vols.,  pp.  xxiv.  +  l  610,  demy  Syo,  with  Ponraits 
and  Maps, 

THE    HISTORY 


LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 

1795-1895. 

By  RICHAED  LOVETT,  M.A. 

In  handsome   cloth   binding,   bevelled   boards, 
gilt  top,  21s.  net. 

N'oTi. — A  few  copies  of  the  Edition  de  luxe  on  large 
paper,  specially  bound  in  half-buckram,  ffiit  fop, 
remain  on  sale,  price  30s.  net. 

Academy.—* 'The  record  of  a  century's  work  by  the 
greatest  missionary  society  in  tlie  world  ....  This  book 
i«  indispensable  to  every  student  and  well-wisher  of 
missionary  enterprise." 


London:  HENRY  FROWDE, 


THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL 


JOURNAL. 


I'rict^  23.— CuNTKN'TS.  — JUNK. 

THE  NTASA-TANGANYIKA  PLATEAU- 

(II  By  Caplaio  F.  F.  R.  Boileai-,  R.E. 
(2)  By  L.  A.  Wallacb. 
HEIGHTS   of  LAKE   NYASA   and   TANGANYIKA   aliove 

SEA-LEVEL.    By  Caiitain  C.  F.  Closk.  R.E. 
ON  KUMATOLOGY.    By  Vaioh.is  CoaNisii, 
EXPLORATION  in  SARIKOL.    By  Captain  H.  II.  P.  Deast 
A  POPULAR  TREATISE  on  the  TIDES. 
THE   ENGLISH    E.XPEDITION    to    SOKOTRA.     By    Dr. 

H.  O.  FOSBES. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  E.XPEDITION  to  SOUTHERN  ARABIA 

and  SOKOTRA. 
THE  GERMAN  DEEP-SEA  EXPEDITION  in  ANTARCTH; 

WATERS. 
THE  BELGIAN  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 
THE  MONTHLV  RECORD. 
MEETINGS  of  the   ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

SESSION  1898-1899. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  LITERATURE  of  the  MONTH. 
NUMEROUS  MAPS  and  ILLOSTRATIONS. 
Edwabw  Stanford,  26-37.  Cockapur  Street.  Charing  Cross,  S. W. 

Now  rciily,  with  384  Illustrations  and  3  Culonred  Haps, 
8vo,  cloth,  £1  Is. 

\  N        ILLUSTRATED       MANUAL       of 

i\         BRITISH     BIRDS.      By    HOWARD    SA.C1NDERS. 

P.L  8  .  kc.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  up  t^  data. 

tiiTRNKT  &  Jackso:?,  1,  Patemoster  Row 

(Mr.  Van  Voor.st's  SuccessoTB). 

.fust  pub  ishod,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

THE   RILIGION   OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Ci'ieHv  from  the  Writing's  of  the  late 
Mr.  RICHARD  SIMPSON. 

Ms  Rev.  H.  SEBASTIAN  BOWDEN,  of  the  Oratory. 

*'  A  very  clear,  candid,  and  conclusive  bit  of  work." 
Baroit  de  Book-Wokms  in  Punch. 

BnitNS  &  Oatks,  Ltd.,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 


B 


ESTABLISHED    18«1. 

IBKBECK        BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chanceiry  Lane.  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
•num  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPAETMENT. 

For  the  enooinuRement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £]. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOa   TWO  OCINEAS   PER  MONTH, 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

rOB    FIVE  SHILLINOS  FEB  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVEN8CR0FT,  Manager. 


The  Old  Series  of  TEE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation 1 1  'he  Publisher. 


f;  June,  1899. 
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WILLIAMS        ft      NOBOATE, 
IMPOBTERS  or  rOREION  BOOKS, 
14,  HnrtttU  StrMt,  Connl  Oardoo,  M.  Huutb  rndcrtok  8t. 
Sdlnbunth,  and  7,  Brcwd  glraet,  OitonL 

OATALOQUES   pMt  tn»  on  •rpUnUoD. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS    and     PERIODICALS 

promptlj  lupptlMt  00  moderate  termi. 
OATALOOUEB  on  applloaUon. 

DDLAO    ft    CO..    tr.    80HO    SQUARE. 


UCPORTANT.-PRINTINa  AND  PUBLISHTHO. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
-KINU,  HELL  *  KAILTDN,  Limit«.i,  high^law 
rrioUni  and  PubllBliurn.  r_'.  (Joiish  .S<iurtre,  4,  Kolt  Court,  Fleet 
Struot,  E.C,  havuBpoolally-built  Kotaryaud  othvr fast  Machiuee 
for  prIutlDR  lUuBtrEted  or  other  PubUoatiooi  and  ■peoiftlljr-bultl 
MaohinoH  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  IS,  34,  or  M-pace 
Joumali  at  one  oiwmtloD. 

Advlcu  and  assiatatioe  giren  to  anyone  wiihlni  to  oommenoe 
New  Joumalfl. 

Faolllties  unon  the  premtsee  for  Editorial  Offlcct  fre«.  Adrer* 
Using  and  rubllehiDg  Departmenta  conducted. 

Telephone  «Diai.    ToleRTaph  "  Africanism,  London.* 

KBLMSCOTT  PRESS  BOOKS  WANTED- 
~£!i  each  ofTerutl  for  "  Itiltlia  Iiinocontium."  "Shake' 
nwarc,  "  Herrick,"  **  Atalaula,"  "  Hijturd."  "  (ilitturinfr 
Waiu.  "FloiUB,"  ■' I^oTe  is  Euounh."  "Shelley,"  "Keats 
"Kavoiianda."  "  Poomg  by  tho  Way,"*  "Suionia,"  "Weil  at 
W.irldV  Knd."  "Coleridge,"  "Roewtti."  '•Laiides."  "Oucue. 
verc.  ■'<tociofrey.  and  reports  of  any  others.  Rare  and  Uut- 
of-print.  nookp  suuulied.  any  sul^eot.  state  wante.— EDWARD 
BAKER'tl  UHEAT  fiOOKbUUP,  John  Bright  Street.  Bir- 
mingham. 

CARRIAGES  INSURED  AGAINST  ACCI- 
»,  ..,  1»ENT8  caused  hy  Collision,  the  Falling,  Bolting  or 
Kicking  of  Horses,  or  by  Iwing  Hun  into  by  other  Veh^Ies. 
Policlcn  issued  for  the  Year  or  Season  only.  Prospectuses  j)ost 
free— Imperial  Accidknt.  Livk  Stock  and  Oknkral  Insuk- 
AHoi  Co..  Ltd..  17,  I*all  Mall  East.  London,  ».W.  AgenU 
wanted 

TYPE-WRITING     by    Expert        lOd.    p«r 
1,000  words.    French,  Oemiaii.  and  StMUilsh  Tmnslatinns. 
Terms  very  moderate.— H.  James,  6fi.  Chalk  Farm  Road.  N.W. 

TYPE-WRITING.— Authors'    MS.    or    Cor- 
respoudeuc'e  quickly  and  accunitely  tyi>e- written.    Strict 
Bocreoy.— J.  Yolno.  Rough  Hey,  Laniack.  near  nUickbum. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accurately 
done.     lod.  per  l,ooO  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi-(.'opieB.~ Address,  Hiss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 

THE  SOLIClTORS'TYPE-WRITrNG  <  O., 
HSii.  Linoolu'H  Inn  FiehU,  type  AUTHORS*  T&S^.  in- 
ifllligeutly  and  quickly.  Speuinl  rates  for  oontraots.  Typing 
in  foreign  languages. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentleman, 
eznerionced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  ReadiuK  Room,  is  ojwn  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistauoo  in  Literary  R«> 
search,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  I*renp.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French.  Italian,  or  Spanish.  —  Apply,  by 
letter,  to  V.  C.  Dallas,  S,  Fumival  Street,  Loudnn.  E.C. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  37. 

All  reader)  attempting  thit  week's 
Competition  {detcrihed  fully  on  page 
(iH7)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


ART-WORKBRH'      OtTILD      MASQtTB 
PBE8BNTATII)N  KOCIBTT. 

BEADTVH  AWAKENIN(1.-Th.  HADQL'E  of  Ui.  .)».. 
BoQl.tv  will.  t>y  iwrmtMluii  uf  th.  Rliiht  tlon.  ill.  Lord  Majrt/r 
anil  tn»  CiHirt  of  I'tuniiioii  CouDcil,  be  nnMOtod  lo  til. 
(illlLllllALb,  oD  JUNl!  nMi,  «Ui,  tai  Mb,  oa  iMti  iliU. 

«t  •*  ■"'  I'  in. 

*i ' '  '""■  ki.-..-i"  .i.1  #H-,..u  ,.rr...<..w|  u  m.Hin«nilj) 

tl  111    1*1  rM.lT.OIM 

I  I  II  II.  aiab. 

-u<  mviatMnblp  lo 

W  otibtmcil  nijr  u-llKt  <>ni\  (  i»i  mil  ^lu-mry. 

H.  J,  L.  .1.  MAHflli, 

'jn,  Uouat  Park  CnMoMit, 

Kaflnil. 

Ml'A  i:  I.  II  KLLKU.— Drvpnintaanit  PuteU 
.      ciN    VIKW   >t    RilDKKT   ilDNTHIIRNEV    THE 
RKMnitANDT  UALLKIIY,  Vlnu  Dtract.  W     Adinli.loB,  In. 

clufliiiR  (.'.tKlunuti.  Odo  HhllliUfC. 


M 


A80N     UNIVRRSITY     COLLEUB, 

DIRMINdllAM. 

ASSISTANT  liECTDRKSIItr  IN  KN(iI.I8ll  LANOCAQI 

ANU  lilTERATURK. 
Tho     Council     lurlUi     APPLICATIoSH     for    tho     .Iwtc 
APl-OINTMENT. 

.V|)p1l0Htiou«,  KcdomiinDlwl  hy  tcallmonljilK,  iliouUl  W  mjhI  to 
till!  uudanlKutH),  not  litOT  th.n  8.tur<lay,  tho  'iiih  of  Jun.. 

TIio  OikiulliUt.  t^lootml  will  b.  [«i|Uini<l  to  ooUr  upon  hU 
ilutlni  ou  Ootobar  l.t,  law. 
Further  parttouUuv  may  be  ohtaiueil  from 

.OEO.  II.  MURLEY.  gecntarjr. 


u 


NIVKR8ITY    of    GLASGOW. 


CHAIR  OK  GREEK. 

The  Unirerslty  (V>Mrt  of  the  Univeraltr  of  (llasgow  will 
shortly  proceed  to  APPOINT  a  PROFE«»OR  to  occupy  the 
alxiTo  Chair  in  this  University  recently  rendersd  Taoant 

'ihe  ProfrMor  will  )m)  requireii  t^i  enter  ou  bti  duties  from 
iKt  Octoliornext,  fmm  which  dale  Uie  Npimlntmrat  will  take 
effect. 

The  normal  salary  of  the  Chair  IsjCI.OOO,  subject  to  Poctiou 
Vm.  (21  and  (3)  of  Ordinance  No.  Jfl. 

The  (liair  has  an  oMclal  resideooo  attaehe<l  to  It. 

The  apiiuintment  is  made  ad  vitam  avt  ruI|Mim,  and  catrin 
with  it  the  right  to  a  pension  uu  coujitiotia  prvMrilted  by 
Onlinance.  

Each  applicant  should  hxlge  with  the  untlerslgueil.  who  will 
furnish  any  further  iuformation  dt-elred.  twenty  codIm  of  his 
applicatiou  aud  twenty  copies  o(  any  tostiraouiau   he  may 
desire  to  submit,  on  or  twfore  t^th  July,  IMW. 
ALAN  E.  CI.APPERTON. 

Secretary  of  the  (Hvgow  UoiTerslty  Court, 
91,  West  Regent  Street,  Glssgow. 


D 


T7RH  AH     GRAMMAR     tiCUOOU 


The  HEAD  MASTERSHIP  of  the  CATHEDRAL  SOUOOL 
of  Miu  Dean  ami  Chapter  of  Durham  is  aUmt  to  liecome  Vacant. 
The  Heail  Muster  must  be  a  Urailuato  of  »nc  of  the  EDglish 
Uuivenities.  Applications,  with  Ci>i>ies  of  recent  teatimoulals 
and  the  names  of  three  Referees,  uriould  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chapter  Clkrk  of  tho  Dean  aud  Chapter  of  Durham.  The 
CollejKv.  Durham,  from  whom  all  necessary  information  may  be 
obt)iim-d.  on  or  1>eforu  the  1st  July. 

Juuctitb,  li««. 

THE    MARIA    GREY   TRAINING   COL- 
LEGE. Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  Loudon,  N.W. 

A  FULL  COURSE  of  TRAININ**  in  preparation  for  the 
CAMBRIDGE  TEACHERS*  CBRTIFICATE  in  the  Theory 
an>l  Practice  of  Tuacbiog  is  oiTere«I  to  Uuliis  who  desire  to 
become  Teachers. 

Kiudeniartcn  Teachers  are  also  prepared  for  the  Higher  Cer- 
tificate of  tin-  Natioual  Froebel  Union.  Junior  Sludcnts  are 
pri'i>Hre<t  for  tlic  <\iinbrid|te  Higher  L-Jcjil  Eiaminations. 

Scb<'lar»b'0»  o»ered  in  all  DiTislooa, 

( <»LLEi;E  W.WK  BEGINS   SEPTEMBER  Wtb.  IHW. 

The  Winkwi.rth  Hall  of  Resident  <-  for  TwaotyKine  Students 
will  bo  oiu-n*-!  oppoHite  the  CoIUve  in  September.  ISBO. 

Address  Mim  Alice  \V'.".i»>,  Principal,  The  Maria  Orey 
Training  College,  s^alusburj-  Rom>1.  Bronuvsbury,  N.W. 


A  Thin  Cocoa. 

EPPS'S 

The  uhoicest  rosnted  ni)>ti  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  beins 
subjected  to  itowerful  bydranlic  preaanre,  Rive  forth  tht-ir 
excess  of  oil,  having  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  powder— a  p  »• 
duct  which,  when  prep:<retl  with  boiling  wattr.  has  the  co.i- 
sisterceof  t«a,it«  which  it  is  now  with  many.bettirficiHllytakinii  j 
tho  place.  Iti  ucrive  piinciple  being  a  gentle  i-trve  stimulant, 
supplies  the  needed  energy  without  uixUdy  exciting  the  system. 
Slid  only  m  labelled  tlux.  If  unatilv  to  Obtain  it  of  your  | 
tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  font  post  tree  for  1)  stamp*.— iJamks 
EiM'!>  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ilomueo[)athic  Chemists,  LoLdon 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 


■STABLUBED    Un. 

BIRKBBCK        BANK, 
6outbami>toD  Bulldinic  Chancery  Lane,  Lnndoo. 

TWO-AND-A-IIAl-K  per  CKNT.  INTEREST  allowed  oB 
DEPOSITS  repayiihle  on  dcmaml. 

TWO  per  CENT,  ou  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, on  th.  mini, 
num  monthly  Ualauco^  when  not  tlraen  lielow  £100. 

STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  puroluueo  amttDld. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  enoourageroent  of  Thrift  the  Bank  reeelvea  small  sums 
-n  deposit  aud  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  il. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

UUVV    TO    PURCHASE    A    UODSB 
roa  TWO  ovtRKAs  rut  Moimt, 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    Of    LAKD 
roa  riri  tniLLino.  pica  moktu. 

BIKKBECK  ALHANACK.wtth full palticulan, poet  (ne. 
niANOIS  RAVENSCRorr,  Hanuer. 


The  ou  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  whith 
ended  on  OcU>her  lit,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
ocUion  to  the  Publisher, 


■R' 


J.  W.  ABBOWSMITH'S  URT. 

OnKRT  RAIKK8:  tbeM»n»iM«hi«Work. 
.    JoalAII     HARIIKi      Un- 
r  HAIKKM.    Ull.r>  fma  llM 
il.  I.  by  iMaa  r«KRA«.  l).l>. 

t>vM,.-<.'  c..r».,  ..*.  ,.1.  '"  —•  lll'irtntr*  ifi.*!!*.... 
W.U.  P.-.W~..«  ^""^iH:^  ,.  HnRY  HAE.U. 
■  Will  iMwriMMl  Iv  all  wlw  kara  a  ilalretelMa*  (Miliar 
with  Ike  aatMl  dmaMaaea  %»*-t  wbMl  IManKalhn 
eoMMwd  wlaantia  aa  a  work  je^'ne^  ••  fcOTtaMk  it- 
rMeklM aadbnr«e«il  iM«lla.'-n>  A 


ROHK    DBANB;    or,   Chriituw  Roim.    A 
nook  for  lllrb.  Or  BMM A  MAMU A  LL 

Crown  un.  Ml  pp.,  wltb  froatlaplM.,  eMh.  (lU.  •.. 
■-  There  I. a  heallkir  rint  ahM>  '  Bm  IlHaa'  Ikat  n>m^i%  M» 
.likiahly  akon  Iha  a,«a«>  el  vorka  o«  tie  akaracti^      ^ 

TDYLLH   nf  OLD    ORKKrB.     By    A.    N. 

1.    BLATCUrORH.   aA.     frown  »ns   eMh.  tlll«<    !■  ■ 

piwMlon,  ^  ad. 

■  IrTHMibly  reealb  MaennUr'.  '  !«)•  e<  AaelaM  Bose.'  aMi 
It  U  no  perfuoeterr  er  naoi.Hte>l  seMpllBeM  la  .ay  o<  It 
that  II  doM  Bat  la  Ike  laaat  n«w  bgr  Ike  eeanjrtwjn. 


xWt^Bni. 


Hitrasnv  EaiTioa. 


THE    UUILTY    RIVKK. 
By  WILKIEl'uLLIIta 
reap.  9TO,  paper  eorete,  1^  pp ,  priee  adT 
■EretThodr  onfht   to   road  'Tbe  (lallly  Blrer.'  be  WllUa 
t^dllna.    II  la  a  Boel  lntereetln«  and  eadUn*  iterT.  -T 

BrWoli  J.  W.  AuowamrB. 
London  I  Bnirais,  ILutaau.  A  Oc,  Ltd. 


THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

JUNE,  isyy.- Price  2«.  «d, 

Cmtaiiu  .— 

<X)MIIERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

By  the  Bl.  Hon.  Ju.  Bnrci,  ILP. 

PRESENT  ASPECTS  of  tbo  DKKTrUB  CASE. 

By  JoatPB  HcisacB. 

THR  PKACK  CONFBEENCB  :  lu  Ponible  Practical 

Reaultg. 

By  A  DirioMiruT  it  tii  Hiasi. 

TUB   OUTLOOK    for  CARLISM. 

By  iha  Hon.  Jmu  Bocae,  )LP 

And  other  Jrtieltt. 


LcDdon : 
WM.  HEtNBM ANN,  11,  Bedford  StKat,  W.C. 

Jiiat  publidicd,  in  demy  8ti>,  price  7t.  OiL 

SAMUEL  DAVIDSON,  D.D ,  LL.D. 

AutoblocP^y  ■"*<■  Diary. 

(With  Accoont  nf  the  "  Davidaon  c'ontrorerqr.") 

By  L  A.  PIiTON,  M.A. 

Edited  by  His  Diroana.    With  Portrait. 

"  Few  books  which  I  have  read  Ihia  year  hare  giran 
me  ao  much  pleaauro.  Dr.  Daviilaon  will  always  be 
r«memljcrc4t  as  one  of  the  rijicaL  ■cholarsof  the  can* 
itiry,  ahaolutely  ftiariesa  in  ht«  opini<iD«,  a  man  to 
whom  till  that  ia  Imn«(  in  HibUcal  criticiaiu  owoa  an 
luflniio  I'obt."— The  Huh. 

Kdinliurgh:  T.  A  T.  CLARK,  38,  George  Street. 
r,t)ndoD  :  Smricis,  Macsbjili.,  Htuiroa  c  Co.,  Ltd. 

DARWIN  on  TRIAL  at  the  OLD  RAILBT. 
Ry  DEMOCRITCS.  With  an  Appendix.  JroKiti. 
s<  .aiiAi.^  and  Baaoas.  ihowias  Mr..  GraiKly*.  AUenp,  to 
lnt«rfel«  with  the  Publlc^tloa  o<  ScleoUfle  War*.  U  Itand 
of  th.  Nineteenth  Century.  T>OTllcated  lo  tkelUgl'  "  " 
the  Home  tl,creta.ry.    Bound  la  elelli,  pott  tne,  Sa 


THE  UNIVERSAL  TLLC810N  of  PRBB- 
WILL  an.!  CRIMINAL  RESPtlNBIBILITT  Br 
.V.  HAMoN,  1'roreMM.r  in  the  New  UnlTer>ttyor  Btuarrla.  A 
moet  Taluebt.  ContributMlt  to  the  Uteratare  en  the  al|.*i  eorl*. 
IngQaeauonot  l>etennlni«naadFn*-WUL    Pott  Ine.  J.,  ed. 


Till  DaiTaasm  Pan,  Lbailad.  WatleA  hmtm. 


Now  ready,  with  aH  lUattialieM  aad  1  <Maara<  Mapa, 

9tt\  ckitb,  £1  1.. 

AN       ILLD8TRATKD       MASDAL      o« 
BRITISH    BIRD.S.      Br    HOWARD    SAPXDER8, 
F.L.8 .  Ae.    Second  Edition,  ReTiMd  and  bronfht  np  t ;  dale, 

(IvuirT  A  jAtaw.t,  1,  I^teraoe       Bow 
(N     Vail  Vooa. 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 

With  a  Colnared  Frontispiece,  68. 

EUGENIE,  EMPRESS  of  the  FRENCH.    By  Clara 

TSCItUlU,  Author  of  "Marie  Antoinette."  "  We  can  hm>.e.sthi  praise  this  bitok,  Intt 
tvith  the  re*^-m  that  it$  appeat'ancH  nh'iuld  have  been  jniMpitned.  Ihevei-j,  enmriletin  ns 
of  its  acciiunt  >•/  thi  ex- Evivrt^m,  the  impnrlinl  juiame'it  which  xt  pa»8e»  on  her  cluirarler 
tnid  acttonn,  the  ii<i»hrinkaf)le  n'ilelUy  to  truth  ifith  which  it  seta  forth  her  erroj-s  and  her 
weukneMM,  are  ho  nmn^  reatoM  for  delay.  Fur  indetd  these  thinvs  Tnake  the  greater 
tmpressioi^  on  account  of  thn  genuine  admiration  expressed  for  her  high  qualities." 

Bl'lXTATOH. 

IMPORTANT    NKW    NOVEL. 

LOVE    the    PLAYER.      By  Helen  V.  Savile.     6s. 

**  Apart  alt'igetlter  from  thu  tragic  plot,  there  in  much  to  admire  in  this  novel.  The  scenes 
of  Irish  life  are  VivtdUj  sk  tcJied —  The  matter  of  the  story  is  to  he  eommtnded,  so  also  is 
the  manner.  The  languaje  is  clear  and  well  chosen  Mrs.  Savile  has  produced  a  well- 
imagined,  annislent,  ntvl  impressive  nivtl,  which  will  be  widely  read  and  with  keen 
<tppreciation."—\Unis i\tj  Post. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  G.  CARDELLA'S  FAVOURITE  NOVEL. 

A  KINGS  DAUGHTER.     By  G.  Cardella,  Author 

of  "  For  tbe  Life  of  Otherd,"  &.C.  lis.  "  It  is  wt  often  that  ivh  read  a  pretlitr,  whole- 
somer,  ur  vy^re  winning  itovel  than  t?iis.  It  is  u  book  with  a  sweet,  fresh  atmosphKre 
which  it  is  pleasant  (0  inhale." —iimvTxTtm.  "  Charming  and  sympathetic  m  no  comwm 
(tej/ree."— Mt'Rxivo  PobT.  "Good  and  reined;  theri:  is  no  rfni;/ rtbotit  i(."— Atiiunxum. 
"  tVill  hi  rea4  with  ph  mure  and  approval  by  «(/."— Guahkias. 

THE    SCHEMING   of  AGATHA   KENRICK      By 

ROBKV  f,  ELl>RID(.iE,  (N.  "  Tki  style  is  attractiue,  tlie  dialogue  clever  and  original, 
the  story  nbounds  with  iwident,  the  more  dramatic  sittialions  are  most  grajfhtcally  pre- 
ssnted."—l}iLK  <iF  Wight  ('  h'nty  PuEba.  "  The  plot  is  boldly  co-iceived,  and  the  author 
develops  itv'iVt  skill  -u-d  stre-glft.  The  leading  character  in  i>articular  impres 'ea  one  as  a 
careful  stu  ty  of  that  worse  of  furies — a  woman  scorned." — Scotsman.  "  T}ie  hook  •  penn 
strongly,  the  first  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  gambling  see}ie  tit  Monte  Carlo,  ttie  financial 
ruin  of  a  hwilujid  and  wife  and  a  suicide,  tind  Mr.  Mldritge  has  revealed  an  unsHtpected 
powir;  he  can  icriiec^msdi/."— AiiVEitTiwKit. 

ROBERTSON'S  AUSTRALIAN  LIBRARY. 

(1)  ABISHAG,   the    SHUNAMITE :    a  Tale  of  the 

Time  (.f  S  )loin.m.  King  of  Israel,  ami  .^L-sonehis,  King  of  Egypt  By  KRAXOI.S 
MVEIt-i  .ii  (ill.  "  Mr.  Alytrn  ejxeis  -n  sceiw-paintmg.  and  hiadeacriptiohs  of  llie 
Jerwmlcm  of  David's  and  Solomon's  dayn,  and  oftfie  Knypt  of  Shishak,  or  Staonchis, 
are  very  vivtd."—V-LAiiiH>\v  IIkrai.d. 


THIRD  LMPRESSION  OF  ALFRED  RU.SSEL  "WALLACE'S 

THE    WONDERFUL    CENTURY;    its    Successes 

aoilita  Ffiihires.  -Jit!  pp.,  "s.  tiJ.  "A  very  charming  account  of  the  (treat  Uading 
discov^.ri'8-f  the  c-^n  hcj/.''~Timks.  "  We  h-'Ve  seldom  read  a  more  compendious  and 
Iwninous  uc^'^uni  of  /ie  yritut  scientific  discoveries  which  eniille  this  century  to  be  called 
■'  wonderful.'  "— Wkstmusstkr  IJazotk. 

SECOND    IMPRESSION    OF    MR.    EDWARD    CARPENTER'S 
NEW    BOOK. 

ANGELS'  WINGS :  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Art  and 

its  Relation  to  Life  With  ii  FuU-1'age  Plates,  square  crown  «vo,  elegautlv  hound,  «i. 
•■  Ina  very  mark-ed  way  Mr.  Carpeuter  stands  pre-eminently  alom  in  England  to-day.  As 
a  critic  of  life  and  art  he  is  at  o.ice  the  sanest  and  boldest.  It  is  not  thee  ntic  ism  of  in- 
tellect aloiie;  it  is  a  vigorous  personality  that  projucls  itself  into  hia  work.  The  one 
vifHuag-i  he  h  IS  deliiMrtd  may  he  summ-'d  up  in  thti  phrasi:  /(«  has  siniiuliirly  mmle  his  own, 
'  Til  thine  own  self  be  true.'"— New  A'iK. 

HISTORY    of    SOUTH    AMERICA.      Translated 

from  theSpAnishby  ADNAII  D.  JllNFX  2  Coloured  Maps.  ins.  lid.  *' Acrurate  and 
readable,  .s-  far  as  tvi  are  awjre,  we  hare  lut  rompltted  hnolish  worh  coverinti  the  grouml 
occupied.  Reading  it  is,  inson*e  respects,  like  African  travel.  We  come  ui,on  cities  that 
have  been  imftortant,  and  upon  traces  of  ancient  civilisation  that  move  our  asionishment, 
and  thm  past  int-t  Saharan  praeiicalty  illimitt(hle.  What  u  most  to  h*  adviired  is  t/ie 
vigour  and  tmpartialitii  ivith  which  our  author  lashea  the  >^i>aniard»,  and  shows  their 
cruelty  and  trewhury  in  thstr  dealings  with  the  nativas.  The  French  cone  in  also  for 
censure,  and  «v  ourselves  are  not  spared"— }i  or  ls  asi*  yi  kbiks. 

SHORT      HISTORY     of     SWITZERLAND.      By 

Professor  UANDLIKER.  -2  Cohmred  Maps.  7s.  «d.  "  Mr.  Snlisbury  has  d -nc  a  real 
service  hy  turning  the  small  Dandhker  into  English-  For  th*ise  who  have  a  genuine  taste 
for  history  hia  work  is  a  treat.  His  historical  tnsiinct  is  equal  to  his  erudition,  and  his  tnv- 
partiality  biff ond  rttproach.'—y ALL  Mai.l  GAZKrrr. 

JOHS  M.  ROBERTSON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

SHORT  HISTORY  of  FREETHOUGHT :   Ancient 

ami  Modern.    4f:4  pp.,  avo,  Sd.  6d,  net. 

SOCIAL   SCIENCE    SERIES.— y<«(i  Xno   Volumes. 

(1)  RODBERTUS  (J.).— OVER-PRODUCTION  and 

crises;.  Translated  by  I'rofcsaor  FRANKLIN.  With  Critical  Introdaction  by 
Piofes&oi- J.  li.  CLARK.     2s.  lid. 

(2)  LORIA   (Prof.).— THE    ECONOMIC   FOUNDA 

TIONS  ..f  MODEKN  SDCIKTY.  Tran^lalea  l.j  I'rofessor  KKASHKY.  lloul.le 
\  uliiiiic,  ;i5  fkl. 


STUDIES   in   LITTLE-KNOWN   SUBJECTS.     By 

c:  E.  PLUM  riKE.  Hi.  \aiiini.  Roger  B.icoa,  Bruno,  and  the  Obseurer  Philosophers 
of  the  Itrtliaii  Reuaispaiice  ;  Thackeray,  Lowell,  Ueau  Kamsay,  &c.  '■  The  author  tvritea 
clearly,  reason  'bis/,  and  with  sound  common  sense  on  many  ami  varied  su/tjects." 

.'OL'KNAi  O/   ElMCATlOX. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  HENRY  GREYS  BOOKS. 

(1)  THE  CLASSICS  for  the  MILLION :  an  Epitome 

in  EucliNhof  the  Works  of  the  Priuci|>al  Greek  and  Latin  Authois.    EUiilTEENTlI 
THuU.SANL).    ;j(.0  pi..,  As.  liJ.      ".l  Imppy  idea,  tkvs  tj  tell  th-.  story  of  cUnsiral  lore; 


Weil  and  J  itdiciou^ly  6XjCU(e<:f."— Timi:s. 


(2)  A  KEY   to   the    "  WAVERLEY   NOVELS,"  in 

Chriiialogical  Sciiueiue.    EKillTII  THOUSAND.    2s.  6ii.     "  The  autlmr  Imt  a  mir. 
vtUoui  ektit  in  eintumltitnff,  which  i«  oivaiK  to  but  a  /««)."— Bci&ioL  Times. 

SWAN   SONNENSCHEIN  i:  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


SAMPSON  LOWJAARSTON  &  GO.'S  LIST 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT.— NOW  READY. 

A  P<)I)ular  Edition,  in  One  Volume  of  about  750  pages,  price  12s.  Od.  net,  of  the 

most  Important  and  Successful  Naval  Biography  ever  pablished, 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON. 

Messrs.  S.vmpsox  Low.  Marwton  &  Co.  have  jjleasure  in  aniinuiiciog  that  they 

have  just  issued  a  NEW  and  MUCH  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  this  Work. 

The  Two  Volume  368.  Erliiion,  of  which  many  thousands  have  l)cen  sold, 

will  still  Ije  published. 

The  New  Edition  has  Ixjen  carefully  revised  throuBhout  by  the  Author.    With 

Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Battle  Plans,  in  a  compact  small  8vo  form,  handsomely 

bound  in  cloth  extra. 

THE   CATHEDRAL  BUILDERS. 

THE    STORY    OF  A    UREAT    GUILD. 
By  LEADBB  SCOTT,  Hon.  Mem.  Accademia  deUe  Belle  Ani,  Florence,  Author 
ciE  •'  The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy,"  "  Tuscim  Siudies,"  "  Eclioca  of  Olil 
Floronce,"  "  Hantihouk  of  Scnlptare,"  *c.    About  8"  FuU-Piige  lUostra- 
tions.    In  1  vol.,  royal  8vci,  cloth  e.vtra,  451  jjp.,  prije  2U.      [Just  ready. 
Also  a  SPECIAL  EDITIOM,  limited  to  One  Hundred  Copies,  crown  4to, 
printed  nu  imperial  hand-made  piiper,  the  Illustrations  printed  on  Japanese 
paper,  price  'I'hree  Guineas  net, 

THE    PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS: 

An  Historical,  Geo;;riphifial.  Ethnojtraphicul.  Social,  aud  Commercial  Sketch  of 
the  Philippine  Archipelago,  By  .lOHN  FOREMAN,  F.R.G.S.  New 
Edition,  re-written,  with  lOo  paj^es  of  ndditumal  mattei',  bringing  the  book 
up  to  date  of  American  Occupation.  With  32  full-Page  111 ost rations. 
8vo,  cloth,  2l8. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF   AUSTRALIAN 
EXPLORING. 

By  G.  PIHTH  SCOTT,  Author  of  ''The  Track  of  Midnight,"  &c.  Illustrated 
with  9  Maps,  showiog  the  route  of  each  explorer,  and  several  IllustratlonB. 
Crown  8vo,  Oa.  {Just  ready. 

THREE    PLEASANT    SPRINGS    IN 
PORTUGAL. 

By  Commander  tlio  Hem   H.  N.  SHORE,  l!.N.    Willi  Sketch  Map  and  1.5  Full- 
Pac^e  Illuairationa  from  the  Author's  drawings.    Demy  8vo,  cloih,  lis.  6d. 
{Just  ready, 

London  :  SA.MPSON  LOVIT,  MA.E8T0N  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
St.  Dana  can's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


PUBLISHED   BY   BLACKIE  &  SON. 

JUST  P0BLISHKI)^numy8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  net. 

ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY. 

A  Select  Glossary,  serving  as  an   Intpoduetion  to  the 

History  of  the  English  Language. 

By  F    KLU6E  and  F.  LUTZ. 


NKW  EDITION. 


-In  4  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  clotli,  L't  ntt :  or 
hiilf-murocco,  .to  net. 


THE    IMPERIAL    DICTIONARY    OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE: 

A  Complete   Encyclopsedjc   Lexicon,  Literary,   Etymological, 
Scientific,  Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIK,  LL.D. 

New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  sn'l  greatly  Augmented. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Illustrated  by  ab  3vc  .S.Oio  Engravings  on  Wood,  printed  in  the  Text,  and  a 

fcieriey  oc  fiaely  Kugraved  and  Colourdd  I'latos. 

The  TI3IESlts&yii:  *' So  far  as  vocabulary  and  treainiur-it  are  c^ncerneri,  we 

should  not  wish  for  anything  t  etter  than  the  new  '  Imperial.'    Tun  ut.ymoiogy 

is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  illudiratioua  aie  cupijus,  appi-opri-te,  aud  well 

executed.*'  _  

NEW  EDITION.- Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  7s.  Cd. ;  lmlf-i>ercii,n,  10s.  6d. ; 
half-ujnii.?co.  12c.  6d. 

THE 

STUDENT'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY: 

Literary,  Scientific,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing. 

15y  JOHN  OGILVIK,  LL  D. 

New  Ediliun,   thorou^'hly   Revised  and  ;;Teat  y  Augmeu'.ed. 

Edited  by  CHiRLKS  ANNASDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D  , 

Editor  of  the  New  Edition  of  "The  Imperial  Dictionary." 

With  extensive  ond  useful  Appendices,  and  IHu-atraied  by  nearly  800  Wood 

Engravings. 
The   ATIIEW-^UM   says:    "Leaving  out  of  account  the  unwieldy  and 
expensive  recent  editions  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
Buyiug  that  this  is  by  lar  the  most  useful  one-volume  EugHsh  diciiouary  at 
preseut  cxistiig.'' 

Loudon:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LiMiXt^D,  Old  B.il-. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Loim  Eosebery's  occasional  speochea  on  literary  and 
social  subjects  are  so  wise  and  witty  that  we  are  very 
glad  to  note  that  next  week  will  see  the  publication  of  a 
collection  of  them.  The  title  of  the  volume  will  be 
Appreciations  and  Addresses,  and  among  the  contents  will 
be  "Burke,"  "Bums,"  "Stevenson,"  "Gladstone," 
"Bookishness  and  Statesmanship,"  "Scottish  History," 
"Golf,"  "Eton,"  "  The  Happy  Town  CouncUlor,"  "Lon- 
don," "  The  Work  of  Public  Libraries."  Mr.  John  Lane 
will  publish  the  book. 


The  literary  contents  of  the  first  number  of  the  new 
(Xuarterly,  The  Anglo-Saxon,  will  be  as  follows  : 
Introductory,  by  Lady  liandolph  Churchill. 
Note  on  the  Binding  of  the  Vohime,  by  Cyril  Davenport. 
Stories  by  Henry  James  and  Gilbert  Parker. 
Notes  ou  the  Portrait!",  by  Lionel  Cust. 
A  Poem,  by  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
A  Poetical  Drama,  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
An  Essay,  by  Lord  Roseberv. 
Articles  by  Prof.  Olivpr  Lodge  and  Slatiu  Pasha. 
Essays  by  E.  V.  B.,  C.  E.  R>uinond,  and  Whitelaw  Raid. 
Letters  of  Georgiaua,  Duchess  of  Dovoushire. 

Lord  Eosebery's  essay,  we  understand,  is  of  a  political- 
biographical  nature. 


We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who,  while  confessing  that  he  sails  under  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats'a  colours  himself,  objects  to  any  comparison  between 
writers  so  dissimilar  as  his  hero  and  Mr.  Kipling.  We 
cannot  print  his  letter,  but  there  is  room  for  the  confession 
of  faith  with  which  it  ends  :  "  Give  me  Mr.  Yeats's  new 
treatment  of  the  old  forms  of  poesy — the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  the  day  and  the  night,  and  his  impossible 
mystical  women.  Give  me  these,  and  you  may  send  the 
whole  fleet  of  Mr.  Kipling's  ironclads  to  the  bottom  ;  spike 
all  his  guns  and  dip  his  colours — his  eternal  Union  Jack." 


I 


Indeed,  our  own  letter  bag  and  other  indications  give 
unhappy  proof  that  the  publication  of  so  much  Kiplingana 
has  caused  a  reaction  in  his  disfavour.  Even  the  Times 
cannot  record  his  departure  for  England  this  week  without 
stating  that  he  was  wearing  a  "  closo-buttoned  overcoat." 
What  should  a  convalescent  wear  when  starting  on  a 
voyage  ?  The  Union  Jack  ?  And  Mr.  Doubleday,  we 
notice,  now  identifies  himself  with  the  Kipling  family  and 
speaks  of  them  as  "  we  "  —  "  We  go  immediately  to 
Eottingdean." 


The  critical  work  on  Ibsen,  by  Dr.  George  Brandes, 
which  Mr.  Heinemann  has  just  published,  is  a  book  of  a 
new  kind ;  for  Dr.  Brandes,  who  has  been  studying 
Ibsen  for  many  years,  here  brings  together  three  distinct 
essays  on  the  dramatist-poet,  written  each  at  intervals  of 
sixteen  years.  We  thus  see,  as  Mr.  William  Archer  says 
in  his  introduction,  the  progress  of  two  remarkable  minds 
side  by  side  :  "  not  a  focussed  apureciation  of  the  whole  of 
Ibsen  and  the  whole  of  Brandes,  but  a  contemporaneously- 
noted  record  of  the  ever-developing  relations,  throughout 
more  than  thirty  years,"  of  the  two  men.     Dr.  Brandes' 


final  opinion  of  Ibsen  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable, 
wherein  he  differs  from  Nietzsche,  whose  return  visit  to 
the  case  of  Wagner  resulted  in  the  retraction  of  most  of 
his  early  praise;  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  who,  many  yean 
after  a  glowing  eulogy  of  Walt  Whitman,  wrote  a  recan- 
tation entitled  "  Whitmania." 


The  Ibsen  revealed  by  Dr.  Brandes  is  a  far  completer 
figure  than  it  is  customary  to  think  of :  an  all-round 
humorous,  laughing  critic  of  mankind.  Turning  the  pages 
at  random,  we  come  upon  this  full-blooded  passage : 

On  another  occasion,  I  tbiak  it  was  in  1874,  Ibsen  was 
loud  in  bis  praises  of  Russia.  "  .-V  spleadid  country  !  "  be 
said  with  a  smile ;  "  think  of  all  the  grand  oppression  they 
have !  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Only  think  of  all  the  glorious  love  of  liberty  it 
engenders.  Russia  is  one  of  the  few  conutries  in  the  w.trM 
where  men  still  love  liberty  and  make  sacrifices  for  it. 
That  is  why  she  holds  so  high  »  place  in  poetry  and  art. 
Remember  that  they  own  a  writer  like  TurgueuefT ;  and 
they  have  Turgueneifs  atuong  their  paint  -rs  too,  only  we 
don't  know  them;  but  I  have  seen  their  ]>icture«  in 
Vienna." 

"  If  all  these  good  things  come  of  oppression,"  I  said, 
"  wo  are  bound  to  praise  it.  But  the  knout — are  you  an 
admirer  of  that  too  'f  .Sui>p<>8e  you  were  a  Russiaii,  should 
your  little  boy  there.''  pointing  to  hiit  half-growu  sou, 
"  have  the  knout  ?  "  Ibsen  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  with 
an  inscrutable  expression,  and  then  answered,  laughing, 
"  He  shouldn't  get  the  knout ;  he  shoidd  give  it," 


Mr.  Henley,  who  is  (we  are  glad  to  say  better  and  again 
working)  in  his  new  quarters  at  Worthing,  begins  his  Pall 
Hall  Magazine  articles  in  the  July  number  with  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Hundred  Best  Books.  In  the  August 
number  he  will  discourse  on  the  Oadahill  edition  of 
Dickens. 


The  thing  that  struck  one  at  the  sale,  on  Tueaday,  of 
Mr.  William  Wright's  collection  of  editions  and  relics  of 
Dickens  was  the  extraordinary  g^ip  which  Dickens  keeps 
on  the  affections  of  the  English-speaking  races.  The 
buyers  really  represented  those  races;  and  in  the 
heartiness  and  inhesitancy  of  the  bidding  one  heard  a 
ratification  from  far  and  near  of  the  praise  and  homage 
long  ago  rendered  to  the  master.  It  was  splendid  to  see 
the  prices  go  up  and  up.  The  little  comic  burletta  by 
"  Bo/,"  called  The  Strange  Gentleman,  with  the  frontispiece 
by  Phiz,  and  with  Phiz's  original  drawing  thereof  inserted 
— the  whole  looking  but  a  slim  grey  pamphlet — at  once 
commanded  a  bid  of  twenty-one  guineas.  Only  at  eighty 
guineas  did  the  hammer  fall.  A  copy  of  Pirkicici  in  the 
original  parts,  each  part  inscribed  by  Dickens  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Hogarth,  fetched  £105  ;  a  first  edition  of  Oliver 
Twist,  presented  to  Serjeant  Talfourd,  £50  ;  a  first  edition 
of  Nicholas  NirkUby,  with  an  autograph  letter,  £69.  A 
great  moment  arrived  when  the  original  MS.  of  The  Battle 
of  Life  was  piit  up.  Bidding  began  at  £205,  and  within 
two  minutes  Mr.  Sabin  became  the  purchaser  for  £400. 
Forster's  Life  of  Dickens,  wondrously  extra-illustrated,  sold 
for  £500.    The  day's  sale  produced  over  £4,000. 
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Scandinavia's  contribution  to  the  world's  store  of  mor- 
bid literature  is  increased  tliis  week  by  a  translation  of 

Knut  Hamsun's 
Sulf,  under  the 
English  title  Hun- 
(jer.  AVe  give  a  re- 
production of  its 
cheerful  cover. 
Hamsun  is  a  young 
Norwegian,  a  self- 
taught  son  of  the 
people,  with  a  pro- 
found contempt  for 
everything  that  is 
not  of  iBsthetic 
value.  According 
to  "  George  Eger- 
ton,"  the  translator 
of  Suit,  he  has 
"produced  an  ab- 
solutely new  note 
in  his  native  lan- 
guage, established 
a  new  scale  of  word 
values."  MXatSuU 
he  wrote  Mysferier, 
Pan,  Redaktor 
Lxjnge,  Nyjord,  and 
Siesfa,  and  has 
also  composed  three 
plays  dealing  with 
In   Suit  hunger 


A  coRBEsroNDENT,  W.  L.  D.,  suggests  that  the  sup- 
pressed "  Choate  Jest  Book,"  to  which  we  referred  lalst 
week,  will  be  remembered  by  bibliographers  as  the  "  In- 
choate Jest  Book." 


COVER   IIKSIGN,    BY   W.    T.    IIORTON. 


the  life  and  development  of  one  man       ^„   ^ 
material  and  hunger  spiritual  both  have  a  place 


Mark  Twain,  who  is  just  now  undergoing  a  rigorous 
ourse  of  hospitality  from  some  of  the  writing  clubs  o* 
Lundon,  has  como  to  a  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  com- 
pliments which  is  very  refreshing.  The  ordinary  mock 
modesty  and  affected  confusion  displayed  by  the  recipient 
of  praise  or  flattery  is  one  of  the  blots  on  complimentary 
dinners.  Mark  Twain  will  have  none  of  it.  It  did  not 
embarrass  him,  he  said  at  the  Authors'  Club,  to  hear  his 
works  praised.  "  It  only  pleased  and  delighted  him.  He 
had  not  gone  past  the  age  when  embarrassment  was 
possible,  it  was  true  enough,  but  he  had  reached  the  age 
when  he  knew  how  to  conceal  it.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to 
him  to  hear  Sir  Walter  Besant— who  was  much  more 
competent  than  himself  to  judge  of  his  work — deliver  a 
judgment  which  was  such  a  contentment  to  his  spirit 
Well,  he  had  thought  well  of  the  books  himself ;  but  he 
thought  more  of  them  now.  He  should  not  discount  these 
praises  in  any  possible  way.  When  he  reported  them  to 
his  family  they  would  lose  nothing."  And  so  forth.  When 
the  time  comes  to  sum  up  Mark  Twain,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  humour  is  largely  frankness  fortified  by  good 
sense — a  very  rare  blend. 


Me.  p.  p.  Dunne,  the  author  of  Mr.  Booley,  has  arranged 
to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  English  life  to  appear 
periodicaUy  m  this  country  as  well  as  in  America.  In  an 
interview  with  a  Chronicle  representative  Mr.  Dunne  told 
the  story  of  the  evening  paper  in  wliich  Mr.  Dooley  first 
made  his  appearance— an  ill-fated  sheet  which  the  gods 
loved.  One  day,  just  before  the  end,  a  funeral  passed  the 
oihcewith  a  band  playing  the  "Dead  March"  in  Saul 
The  editor  and  Mr.  Dunne  watched  it  with  emotion  and 
1 1  ar.     "  Can  it  be,"  they  whispered,  "  our  subscriber  ?  " 

Friends  of  the  late  Gleeson  White  wiU  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  a  pension  for  life  of  £35  per  annum  has  been 
awarded  from  the  Civil  List  Fund  to  his  widow  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  applied  and 
industrial  art. 


A  CLUB  to  be  called  "The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Musical  Club,"  is  being  formed  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  practice  and  knowledge  of 
chamber  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  among  its 
members.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  suitable  premises 
in  as  central  a  position  as  possible.  The  club  is  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Joachim,  and  the  provisional  secretaries 
are  Mr.  H.  M.  Abel  (Oxon.  Sec),  10,  King's  Bench- 
walk,  Temple,  E.C. ;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Knobel  fCamb. 
Sec),  32,  Tavistock-square,  W.C. 

The  volume  which  Messrs.  Black  have  published  in 
connexion  with  the  Commemoration  of  the  Thousandth 
Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Alfred  the  Great  takes  the 
form  of  a  causerie  by  several  well-known  historians,  brought 
together  by  an  ex-Mayor  of  Winchester,  Mr.  Alfred  Bowker. 
The  Poet-Laureate,  himself  an  Alfred,  contributes  a  poem, 
from  which  we  take  these  stanzas  : 

Some  lights  there  be  within  the  Heavenly  Spheres 

Yet  uorevealed,  the  interspace  so  vast ; 

So  througli  the  distance  of  a  thousand  years 

Alfred's  full  radiance  shines  on  us  at  last. 

.Star  of  the  spotless  fame,  from  far-off  skies 
Teaching  this  truth,  too  long  not  understood, 
That  only  they  are  worthy  who  are  wise, 
And  none  are  truly  great  that  are  not  good. 

The  other  contributors  are  Sir  Walter  Besant,  who 
unmindful  of  Mr.  Austin's  poem,  applies  Tennyson  to  the 
Saxon  king  : 

Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  h'fe ; 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  on  Alfred  as  king  ;  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  on  Alfred  as  religious  man  and  educator;  Mr. 
Charles  Oman,  on  Alfred  as  warrior;  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham,  on  Alfred  as  geographer ;  Prof.  Earle,  on  Alfred  as 
writer ;  Sir  Frederick  PoUock,  on  Alfred's  law  ;  and  the 
Eev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  on  Alfred  and  the  arts.  There  seems 
to  have  been  room  for  an  article  by  Mrs.  Beeton  on  Alfred 
as  a  cook,  but  it  is  not  included. 


Messes.  Black,  with  business-like  instinct,  include  in 
their  Alfred  volume  a  leaflet  containing  the  biographies  of 
the  various  contributors  from  their  other  publication. 
Who's  Who.  A  collation  of  the  recreations  shows  us  that 
when  their  duties  in  connexion  with  the  Thousandth  Anni- 
versary of  Alfred  the  Great  were  over  the  gentlemen  turned 
respectively  to  riding,  gardening,  fishing,  looking  on, 
boating,  travelling,  walking  in  mountains,  searching  for 
unrestored  churches,  making  topographical  researches, 
collecting  coins,  playing  Kriegspiel,  cycling  and  fencing. 
The  only  contributor  who  declined  amusement  was  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  has  no  recreations. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Bornand  sends  us  the  following  letter  of 
advice  apropos  our  article  on  holidays  for  literary  men  : 
"Make  short  sea  trips,  giving  three  or  four  days  to  each 
trip.  Up  one  side  of  England,  canal  through  Scotland, 
down  the  other  side  of  England,  and  back  to  starting 
point.  'Trip  it  lightly'  to  Ostend,  thence  to  Bruges. 
To  Dunkirk  and  Eosendiiel,  to  Calais  and  the  parts  there 
about,  to  Boulogne,  Paris-Plage,  up  to  Montreuil  and 
back  again.  Take  no  journey  for  which  more  than  a  port- 
able bag— portable  by  someone  paid  for  the  purpose- 
is  essential ;  and,  best  of  all  for  those  who  would  entirely 
shake  off  responsibility,  and  would  obtain  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  get  a  friend  owning 
a  hundred  and  seventy  ton  yacht,  '  well  found,'  to  take 
you  for  a  clear  month's  cruise.  If  the  owner  himself  won't, 
or  can't,  accompany  you,  suggest   to   him   that  he  shali 
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place  the  yacht,  crew,  and  '  rations '  included  at  your 
disposal,  and  then,  with  one  or  two  '  jolly  companions,' 
just  go  whererer  you  like.  If  you're  an  indifferent  sailor, 
induce  a  friend  owning  a  four-in-liand  to  take  you  on 
a  driving  tour  through  the  Midland  counties,  putting  up 
at  the  best  hotels  en  route.  The  above  are  simple, 
economical  methods,  and  highly  recommended  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  not  blessed  with  affluence." 


In  the  Introduction  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Thackeray  is  given  the  interesting  family  portrait 
which  we   reproduce.     Says  Mrs.  Kitchie  :   "Long  before 


BICHMCND   THACKERA.Y,    HIS    WIl'B,    AND   CHILD   (w.    M. 

THACKERAY  AT  TIIIIEE   TEAIIS   OF   AOE). 

lifawn  bii  Chtnnoru  in  Isl  i. 

Baphael's  wondrous  art  was  known  this  particular  com- 
position was  a  favourite  with  artists  and  spectators,  as  I 
think  it  will  ever  be  from  generation  to  generation,  while 
mothers  continue  to  clasp  their  little  ones  in  their  arms. 
This  special  group  of  Thackerays  is  almost  the  only 
glimpse  we  have  of  my  father's  earliest  childhood  ;  but  it 
gives  a  vivid,  pleasing  impression  of  that  first  home  which 
lasted  80  short  a  time.  My  long,  lean  young  grandfather 
sits  at  such  ease  as  people  allowed  themselves  in  those 
classic  days,  propped  in  a  stiff  cliair  with  tight  white 
ducks  and  puuips,  and  with  a  kind,  grave  face.  He  was 
at  that  time  collector  of  the  district  called  the  24  Per- 
gunnahs."  Thackeray  would  take  off  his  spectacles  when 
he  looked  at  this  old  water-colour.  "It  is  a  pretty 
drawing,"  he  used  to  say,  but  he  added  that  if  his  father 
in  the  picture  had  risen  from  the  chair  in  which  he  sat, 
he  would  have  been  above  nine  feet  high. 


Under  the  title  Literary  Ideals  in  Ireland  a  number  of 
articles  by  various  writers  have  been  brought  together, 
with  the  purpose,  we  presume,  of  informing  general  readers 
of  the  meaning  of  the  present  Irish  literary  revival.  To 
these  essays  we  shall  return ;  l)ut,  meanwhile,  we  may 
remark  that  the  general  reader  is  certainly  in  need  of 
accurate  information  concerning  the  difference  between 
Irish  poetry  and  English  poetry.  To  the  ordinary  mind 
an  Irish  poem  is  an  English  poem  over  which  the  words 
"wind"  and  "stars"  have  been  shaken  from  a  pepper 
castor. 


The  "Modem  English  Writers"  series,  which  Messrs. 
Blackwood  &  Sons  have  projected,  begins  publication  this 
week  with  Prof.  Saintsbury's  Matthew  Arnold.  An  inter- 
esting analogy  drawn  by  the  g^eat  critic's  critic  is  worth 


detaching.     With  regard  to  Arnold's  essay  on  dray  in  Mr. 
Humphry  Ward's  Englith  Poeti,  Prof.  Saintsbury  8ay> : 

The  rnaeinbUiiRK!!  betwpr>n  Hiibjoct  and  critij  wero  extra- 
ordinary. Mr.  Arnold  h  rcftlly  nii  indiiitrioiu,  so<inblo, 
and  inoderiitcly  chnorful  Oriiy  of  tho  uinoteeiith  century ; 
Gray  an  indolent,  rcclimo.  inoro  molancholy  Arnold  of  the 
eighteenth.  A^aiii,  tlie  literary  i|iiiility  of  tlif  bard  of  the 
K/ei/ij  was  exactly  of  tho  kind  which  utiinidatfi.H  critica 
most.  From  Sainte-Beuvo  downward*  the  fratirnity  baa, 
jiwtly  or  unjustly,  been  accuse<l  of  a  tondeucy  to  extol 
writers  who  are  a  little  X)robl(!iiiaticHl,  who  approach  the 
second  class,  above  the  unqiKxtloned  iiianteri.  And  there 
was  the  yet  furthj-r  stimulu-s  of  redressiujif  wronj?*.  Gray, 
though  a  most  scholarly  poet,  has  always  pleased  the 
vulgar  rather  than  the  critics,  and  he  had  the  singular 
fate  of  bfinf<  dispraised  both  by  Johu«ou  and  by  Words- 
worth. But  in  this  pajwr  of  Mr.  Arnold's  the  wheel  came 
full  circle.  Everything  that  can  possibly  be  said  for  Gray 
— more  than  gome  of  us  would  by  any  means  indorse — it 
hero  said  for  him  :  here  he  has  provided  an  everlasting 
critical  harlx)ur,  into  which  he  mny  retreat  whensoever 
the  popular  or  the  critical  breeze  turns  adverse. 


At  the  end  of  the  volume  of  Jowett's  Le/tem  which  have 
just  been  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  we  find  a  few  pages 
of  detached  sayings.  These,  who  can  doubt,  represent 
the  real  Jowett : 

The.  Beginning  of  deritiii. 
I  am  afraid  mankind  must   contrive   to   do  without  a 
first  parent. 

The,  Limit  of  ScKfilicitm. 
There  must  come  a  reaction  towards  relifpon  again  :  the 
void  will  be  too  great. 

Enijlish  Composition. 
If  I  were   a   Professor   of   English  I  woidd  teach   my 
men  that  prose  writing  is  a  land  of  poetry. 

Luxury  and  Plain  Living. 
You  ought  not  to  gay  "  What  waste  '.  "  when  you  gee  a 
gorgeous  dinner.      You   should   rather  say,  "How  mnch 
better  this  is  than  what  I  get  at  home  I  " 

Youth  and  Age. 
I  hope  our  j'ounpr  men  will  not  jjrow  into  such  dodgert 
as  these  old  men  are.     I  bolies-e  everything  a  yoimg  man 
says  to  me. 


D».  Edward  EvERErr  Hale's  work.  Janien  RitsuU  Lowell 
and  His  Friends,  with  which  we  shall  deal  at  length  in  a 
future  number,  helps  to  amplify  the  portrait  of  a  good 
man  and  fine  critic.  Many  very  interesting  remarks  of 
Lowell's  are  quoted,  among  them  one  more  contribution  to 
the  long  list  of  testimonies  to  a  belief  in  immortality  which 
have  been  expressed  by  great  minds  : 

I  don't  care  whore  the  notion  of  immortality  came  from. 
...  It  is  there,  and  I  mean  to  hold  it  fast.  Suppose  we 
don't  know.  How  much  e/o  we  know,  after  all  r  .  .  .  The 
last  time  I  was  ill,  I  lost  aU  conw  iousness  of  my  flesh.  I 
was  dispersed  through  space  »<>  some  inconceivable  fashion 
and  mixe<l  with  the  Mill'y  ^Vay.  .  .  Yet  the  very  fact 
that  I  had  a  confused  coi>9i^^i"i'''uos8  all  the  while  of  the 
Milky  Way  as  something  "  •;«  mingled  with,  proved  that 
I  was  there  as  much  «u  iii<'ividual  as  ever. 

There  is  sometbiii;^  i"  the  flesh  that  is  superior  to  the 
flesh,  something  tli.it  can  n»  finer  moments  abolish  matter 
and  pain.     Ami  it  is  to  this  Ve  must  cling.  ... 

...  I  tlouV  the  ovolutionikts  will  have  to  make  a  fetich 
of  their  protojilimm  before  loHjr.  Such  a  mush  seems  to 
me  a  poor  substitute  for  the  rock  of  ages,  by  which  I 
underBtaiiil  a  certain  set  of  highor  instincts  which  mankind 
have  t'ouud  solid  under  all  weatli^irs. 


A  NEW  paper  to  forward  the  cause 
lias  just  been  started  in  London,  unc 
Mr.  C.  Harold  Perrott,  B.A.     The  pri( 
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publication  will  be  irregular.  The  first  number,  which  is 
printed  and  prepared  with  unusual  care  and  taste,  pro- 
vides the  reader  with  a  clear  account  of  the  case  for 
Finland  as  it  now  stands. 


The  fire  at  the  celebrated  American  bookstore  known 
ai  "McClurg's"  has  temporarily,  at  any  rate,  broken  up 
the  little  company  of  book  lovers  who  were  w(mt  to  meet 
there.  The  old  "Saints'  and  Sinners'  Corner,"  as  their 
Katliering  point  was  called,  has,  liowever,  been  immortalised 
in  some  verses  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Finley,  the  president  of  Knox 
OoUege  and  a  very  facile  rhymester.  We  quote  the  opening 
•tanzas : 

Beyond  the  dread  river  and  hard  by  the  lake 

That  buineth  with  brimstone  and  fire, 
There  standeth  an  edifice  built  for  the  sake 

Of  mortals  of  bookish  desire. 

'Tis  not  in  hiph  heaven,  this  book-hunter's  haimt, 

Nor  lies  it  in  Satan's  domains, 
But  midway  between  them^a  moderate  jaunt 

By  slow  purgatorial  trains. 

Here  "sinners"  and  "  saints,"  too,  are  wont  to  repair, 

When  stints  for  the  morning  are  o'er, 
Their  bibliognostioal  notes  to  compare 

And  over  their  treasures  to  pore. 

Queer  bibliomaniac  spirits  are  some  ; 

Some  miserly  biUiotaphs ; 
Some  bibliopoles  with  a  golden  thumb ; 

Some  near-sighted  bibliographs. 

And  here  througli  the  Ions  labyrinthian  aisles, 

That  open  on  book-scctntod  bowers, 
There  wander,  abstracted,  these  bibliophiles 

As  bees  'mid  Hymettus's  flowers. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  fire.  If  there  is  ever  a 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Lang  and  Prof.  Brander  Matthews's 
liallaih  of  liooU  the  whole  poem  should  be  included. 


Bibliographical, 

Mark  Twain's  visit  to  London,  and  hearty  reception 
there,  turns  one's  thoughts  back  to  the  days  when  his 
name  first  became  familiar  in  our  midst.  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  date  to  those  days.  Apparently  the  humorist  was 
first  represented,  in  book  form,  in  England  by  a  little 
collection  of  sketches  headed  by  "  The  Celebrated  Jumping 
Frog,"  in  1867.  Then,  three  years  later,  came  Tlie  New 
I'lllinni'ii  Progrms  and  Innocenty  Abroad.  In  1871  we  had 
from  bim  Screamem,  Eije-  Openers,  a  Burlesqtie  Autobiography, 
and  A  rieaxure-Trip  on  the  Continent— nW  through  the 
initiative  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten,  and  therefore,  I 
should  fancy,  not  authorised  by  the  author.  These  and 
other  things  of  Twain's  appear  to  have  been  coUected  >)v 
Hotten  m  1873,  and  called  Choice  ITumoroux  TForkl 
Messrs.  Clmtto  published  the  Choice  Works  in  1874,  and 
then  we  had  in  1876  Tom  .Smvyer,  and  in  1880  Tramps 
Ah^ad  and  so  forth.  Has  l^kvprebeen  any  uniform  edition 
in  England  of  Mark  Twain's  writiogs  ?     If  so,  I  am  not 

g:?  it  rtr. " '  ^''' ''  '^°*'  ^  '-^  '^'''  *^«  ~  - 

Somehow  the  name  of  Mark  Twain  recalls  that  of 
Charles  DiulW  Warner,  perhaps  because  the  two  men 
wrote  The  Gilded  Age  together.  I  see  a  new  novel  by  Mr 
Warner  is  shortly  to/be  placed  in  our  hands.  As  a 
novelist,  I  should  say/he  is  not  particularly  well-known  in 
this  country,  thoughone  of  his  stories  was  publishod  here 
in  1889  and  another  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  fancy 
the  last  book  of  fiis  circulated  among  us  was  Tht  Peon),' 
for  Whom  Shakespeare  Wrote.  The  first,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  My  Summer   in  a   Garden  (in  1871).     After 


this  we  had  Jlack  Log  Stwlier,  and  Mummies  and  Moslems, 
and  A  Roundabout  Journey,  and  Their  Pilgrimage,  and  so  on. 
A  pleasant  little  book  of  essays  was  As  We  Were  Saying 
(1891),  through  which  a  gentle  humour  ran.  But  the 
Summer  in  a  Garden  was  what  first  captured  the  English 
reader,  and  it  is  by  that,  I  suspect,  that  Mr.  Warner  will 
always  be  most  agreeably  remembered. 

An  "  elaborate  "  annotated  edition  of  Macaulay's 
Essays — that  is  among  the  things  that  the  reading  world 
is  promised.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  Macaulay,  at  whom  the  epithets  of  "  shallow," 
"  inaccurate,"  "  rhetorical  "  have  so  long  been  hurled  ?  It 
is  now  fifty-six  years  since  the  "  Essays "  were  first  col- 
lected from  the  EdinburgK s  pages  and  issued  in  three 
volumes.  In  1860  they  were  issued  in  one  volume,  in  1853 
in  three,  in  1854  in  two,  and  in  1872  in  one  again.  A 
collection  of  Reviews  and  Esxays  appeared  in  1875.  Liter 
pojmlar  editions  are  those  of  1887,  1881)  (in  the  "  Minerva 
Library  "),  and  1891  (among  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  "Hundred"). 
Foreigners  thought  higldy  of  the  Essays,  and  they  were 
translated  into  Italian  (1859-1866),  French  (1862-4),  and 
Spanish  (1880).  Some  of  the  Essays  have  been  published 
separately  or  in  little  groups  over  and  over  again.  Never 
was  anything  of  the  kind  more  calculated  for  wide  popu- 
larity ;  and,  after  all,  they  have  an  historic,  if  not  always  a 
permanent,  interest — a  fact  which  keeps  them  on  the 
library  shelves. 

Now  that  we  are  to  have  a  complete  edition  of  the  poems 
of  li.  S.  Hawker,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  details 
of  tlieir  original,  separate  publication.  They  seem  to  have 
como  in  this  order:  Pompeii  (1827),  Records  of  ttie  Western 
Shore  (1832),  Poems  (including  a  second  series  of  Records, 
1836),  Welcome  to  Prince  Albert  (1840),  Ecclesia  (1840), 
Echoes  from  Old  Cornwall  (1846),  Tlie  Quest  of  the  Sangraal 
(privately  printed,  1864),  and  Cornish  Ballads  (including 
the  Sangraal,  1869).  Of  course  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
Mr.  J.  G.  Godwin  edited  a  collection  of  Hawker's  Poetical 
Works  in  1879,  and  that  the  same  editor  did  the  same  kind 
office  for  the  Prose  Works  five  or  six  years  since. 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  new  edition  of  Ulick  Ralph 
Burke's  History  of  Spain  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Ferdinand,  to  be  supervised  by  Mr.  Martin  Hume, 
who  has  himself  just  written  an  account  of  Modern 
Spain  for  a  popular  "  Library."  Burke,  in  his  turn, 
edited  three  years  ago  The  Bible  in  Spain,  and  many 
remember  his  useful  collection  of  proverbs  from  Don 
Quirote,  and  his  historical  monograph  on  TJie  Great 
Captain.  The  titles  of  his  novels  —  Couleur  de  Ruse  and 
Beating  the  Air — are  also  remembered,  if  nothing  else  is 
recollected. 

Another  welcome  reprints— that  of  the  sonnets  of  Mary, 
(iueen  of  Scots.  These  appear  to  have  been  first  printed 
in  England  in  1790.  There  was  a  collection  of  her  "  love- 
sonnets"  in  1824,  and  of  her  Poems  in  French  in  1873. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  hook— Saints^  Stories  for  Children 
— from  Miss  Francesca  Alexander,  one  of  whose  greatest 
titles  to  honour,  so  far,  is  that  she  has  published  her  books 
directly  under  the  icgis  of  Mr.  Kuskin.  First  came  the 
Story  of  Ida,  in  1883;  then  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany, 
about  fifteen  years  ago  ;  then  Christ's  Folk  in  tlie  Apen- 
n«Ws  (1880-7).  Presumably  the  new  book  will  not  have 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  assistance. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  shoulil  have 
written  a  story  on  The  White  King  of  Mama.  I  remember 
that,  when  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  and  Mr.  Outram 
Tristram  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  thoir  play  called 
The  Queen  of  Manoa,  the  story  of  the  fabled  city  had  to  be 
told  to  playgoers  before  they  could  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  play's  title.     Even  thou  the  play  was  not  a  success. 

Poor  Sir  Walter  Scott !  One  more  playwright  has  laid 
hands  on  him,  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  dramatisation  of 
Quentin  Durward  will  be  performed  in  a  theatre  not  far 
from  London. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Was  Shakespeare  a  Catholic  ? 

2  fie  Religion  of  Shakespeare.    ]5y  Henry  Sebastian  Bowden, 
of  the  Oratory.     (Burns  &  Oates.     Ts.  Cd.) 

Thih  book,  as  Father  ]{owden  tolls  uh,  is  chiolly  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  Mr.  liichard  Simp.son.  Three  chapters 
are  pointed  out  as  Father  Bowden's  own  work  ;  tlie  rest  is 
mainly  Mr.  Simpson's.  But  this  "mainly"  does  not 
permit  us  to  distinguish  precisely  the  voice  of  Jacob  and 
the  hands  of  ]<]8au  ;  therefore,  by  way  of  convenience,  we 
shall  usually  refer  to  Father  Bowden  a«  the  author,  since 
he  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  opinions.  It  is  a 
curious  >>ook.  Mr.  Simpson  was  a  competent  Shakesperean, 
and  its  scholarship,  therefore,  is  sound.  But  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  undaunted  special  pleading.  Its  object  is  to  show 
that  Shakespeare  —already  demonstrated  to  have  been  a 
player,  a  lawyer,  an  archer,  a  Puritan,  and  things  beyond 
count — was  a  Catholic  too.  It  has  a  point  worth  noting,  an 
amusing  side,  and  a  serious  side.  We  shall  take  the 
serious  side  last,  and  note  first  the  point  worth  noting. 

This  one  point  Father  Bowden — or  Mr.  Simpson— seems 
to  us  really  to  have  made.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
Carlylo  pronounced  that  Catholicism  "  gave  us  English  a 
Shakespeare  and  Erj,  of  Shakespeare,  and  so  produced  a 
blossom  of  Catholicism,"  after  Catholicism  itself  had  been 
abolished  so  far  as  law  could  abolish  it.  Anything  which 
throws  light  on  Shakespeare's  Catholicism  in  this  (nowise 
Father  Bowden's)  sense  is  welcome.  It  was  accountable 
enough  already.  The  Eeformation  had  been  but  a  few 
years  finally  established.  During  the  first  eleven  years  of 
Elizabeth  there  were  no  penal  laws,  or  none  to  speak  of, 
against  the  adherents  to  the  old  faith :  even  when  the 
papal  excommunication  caused  such  to  be  i)romulgated, 
they  were  executed  according  to  the  temper  of  the  various 
districts,  and  with  increasing  ajiathy  according  to  the  scale 
of  miles  from  the  liondon  centre.  'The  thorough  Reforma- 
tion made .^leepy  way  in  many  a  country  district;  there, 
for  some  time,  it  was  a  kind  of  doubtful  twilight,  doubtful 
and  dormant,  between  the  old  and  the  new  creeds — not  yet 
very  differentiated  to  the  rustic  eye.  Y(jur  fl)wer,  torn 
from  its  root,  blossoms  excellently  in  water— for  a  time; 
and  the  old  creed,  sundered  from  Rome,  seemed  still  much 
ai  it  had  been  in  these  country  places.  Here  is  reason 
enough  for  what  Carlyle  recognises  as  the  Catholic  element 
in  Suakespeare :  his  knowledge  of  the  spirit,  ways,  cere- 
monies of  the  old  faith ;  even  his  application  of  much  in 
it.s  ethical  and  other  teaching.  England,  depa]  lalised,  was 
not  yet  ruritanisod.  But  Father  Bowden  does  suggest  a 
possible  further  reason,  connected  with  Shakespeare's 
^larentage.  Jlis  mother,  Mary  Arden,  came  of  a  still 
notably  Catholic  family.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  she 
sliould  have  been  herself  Catholic ;  but  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  either  way.  His  father  is  not  so  probable, 
but  a  doubtful  quantity.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Stratford  Corporation  during  the  Marian  jiersecution — 
likely  enough  Catholic  then.  Whether  he  conformed  under 
Elizabeth  no  evidence  shows.  It  was  quite  possible  for  him 
to  escape  conforming,  owing  to  early  toleration,  and  after 
local  lenience.  He  was  presented  in  a  Tst  of  neighbour- 
ing recusants — under  the  heading,  however,  of  those  who 
kept  from  church  under  excuse  of  debt,  &c.  Of  course, 
Father  Bowden  will  have  this  a  mere  excuse.  But  we 
know  that  his  fortunes  were  actually  falling  for  some  time 
before ;  therefore  the  reason  seems  fair  enough.  As  to  this 
very  failure,  sales  of  property  and  m  forth,  Father 
Bowden  contends  that  it  was  a  device  commonly  used 
by  recusants  to  keep  their  property.  They  transferred 
it  nominally  to  others,  who  really  acted  as  trustees,  in 
order  to  evade  the  new  laws  against  the  holding  of  pro- 
perty by  Papists.  He  pointit,  in  support,  to  the  smallness 
if  the  sums  given  for  considerable  quantities  of  property. 


Only  un  expert  could  decide  whether  the  sums  are  really 
80  small  as  to  warrant  the  suspicion  of  nominal  and  iinroul 
sale.     Of  course,  the  fact  is  certain ;  an<l  such  liolding  of 
property  in  the  name  of  others  is  still  practise<l  by  Cuthulic 
religious  communities  in  the  States,  for  instance — some- 
times with  the  result  that  the  trusted  individual  abMunda 
with  the  money  (having  the  windy  side  of  the  law)  and 
converts   his  nominal   into  real  ownership.     As  (or   the 
Npirilital  Will  of  Shakespeare  pirt,  it  is  too  challenged  a 
document  for  a  backbone  to  any  case.     Result:   young 
Shakespeare  was  brought  up  under  a  probably  Catholic 
mother;   and  a  father  dubious,  noways  demonstrable  as 
fish  or  flesh,   crypto-Catholic  or  conforming  Protestant — 
one   who   in   the   French    Revolution    might    have   b«en 
Kut/iecl;  but  either  way  unlikely,  it  should  seem,  to  have 
been  a  Puritan,  one  of  the  thorough  new-Reforming  and 
iconoclastic  spirit.     Father  Bowden  likewise  advances  tlie 
presence  in  the  plays  of   many  Warwickshire  recusanth' 
names  as  showing  what  company  Shakespeare  kept  in  his 
youth:   Gower,  Fluellen,   Bates,  Court,   Banlolph,  Boulf. 
Now,  Oower  and  Fluellen  are  honest  gentlemen  ;  Bates  and 
Court  we  should   take  by  the  hand  wheresover  we  met 
them.     But  poor  Bardolph,  bottle-nosed  alehouse-si^n,  of 
the  whelks  and  bubucles ;  Boult,  of  the  infamous  function, 
unnamable — not  of  good  report  these,  for  Catholicism  or 
the  youth  Shakespeare.     Had  not  Father  Bowden  better 
have  left  this  nest  unstirred?     Or  "  one  Visor,"  a  knave 
by  confession  of  staunch  and  little-scrupulous  friend  Davy 
— must  he  too  be  considered  an  intimate  of  voung  Shake- 
speare?    For  he,  too,  is  identified  by  vigilant  commen- 
tators   with    the    Stratford    environment.      Neverthelesa, 
here,  we  think,  is  a  plausible  light  on  Shakespeare's  early 
training,  further  explaining  why  he  was  a  "  blossom  of 
Catholicism"   in  that  spacious — if  you  will,  loose — Car- 
lylian  sense. 

But  in  this  literal,  strict  Bowden-sense  !  Shakespearean 
commentators  with  a  pocket-theory  (tliere  should  bo  a 
licence  to  carry  pocket-theories  or  pocket- revolvers,  both 
weapons  of  uncertain  and  dangerous  use)  are  adepts  in 
bringing  surprising  meanings  out  of  a  Shakespeare  text, 
as  you  conjure  remarkable  oddities  out  of  an  empty  hat. 
But  this  Bowden-Simpson  union  of  forces  easily  surpaaees 
them  :  leaves  them  and  the  reader  gasping.  At  the  very 
outset  we  are  asked  to  observe,  as  a  proof  of  Shakespeare's 
Catholicism  (mark  you),  how  he  employs  Catholic  vest- 
ments and  ritual  as  symbols  of  "  things  high,  pure,  and 
true."  Why,  think  you  ?  Because  he  muces  wily  old 
Henry  IV.  remark  that  he  kept  his 

Presence  Uko  a  rubo  poutitical, 
Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at. 

A  phrase  which  as  much  recalls  heathen  as  Catholic  sacer- 
dotal pomp,  which  might  be  drawn  by  a  modem  poet  from 
a  modern  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  from  reading  ;  in 
any  case,  what  a  casual,  unsignifying  image  for  such  a  por- 
tentous conclusion  I  Unbelievers  employ  such  <laily.  The 
speech  of  Lorenz  >  about  the  stars,  "still  quiring  to  the 
young-eyed  cherubin,"  and  the  rest,  must  be  a  proof.  We 
admit  it  need  not  have  been  drawn  solely  from  Montaigne. 
It  was  "  the  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries,"  as  Father  Bowden 
says ;  and  of  heathen  antiquity  before  that.  Why  need 
Shakespeare  have  been  a  Catholic,  therefore,  because  he 
employed  a  tradition  common  to  Christian  and  Pagan  ?  ■ 
But  these  are  trifles.  More  remains  behind.  The  monas- 
teries were  destroyed  through  avarice ;  therefore  Simon's 
tirade  against  "gold,  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold," 
must  be  Shakespeare's  protest  against  the  avaricious  spirit 
of  the  Reformation.  Nay,  is  it  not  clenched  by  the  detail 
that  "  this  yellow  slave,"  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  will  knit 
and  break  religions  "  ?  Could  you  desire  more  significance, . 
better  ammunition  for  your  pocket-theory  ?  The  theory  is 
all ;  a  true  philosopher's  stone,  it  will  convert  the  unlike- 
licst-seeming  passage  into  right  Catholic  gold.  Even  more 
curious  perversion  ia  that  of  the  Countess's  speech  ia 
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'■All's  WeU  tliat  Ends  Well,"  regarding  Bertram's  deser- 
tion of  his  wife : 

What  angel  shall 
Bless  this  unworthy  husband  !     He  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. 

"Helen,"  supposes  the  ordinary  reader,  "  of  whose 
gracious  virtue  the  Countess  has  such  an  enthusiastic  con- 
ception." "  Helen  !  "  answers  Father  Bowden.  "  Nay, 
nothing  less  than  the  Virgin !  Prayer  to  the  Virgin  !  " 
In  such  manner,  it  is  clear,  our  surprised  Shakesjieare 
may  i^uickly  find  himself  Catholicised  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  Thus,  again,  when  it  is  said  that  Desdemona 
could  persuade  Othello 

To  renounce  his  baptism, 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, 

it  shows  that  OtheUo  is  represented  as  a  Catholic.  Naturally, 
for  he  lived  in  a  Catholic  country ;  though  we  cannot  see 
how  the  passage  demonstrates  it.  But  we  are  further  told 
that  everything  of  a  Protestant  or  Calvinistic  tendency  is 
put  into  the  mouths  of  lago  or  the  drunken  Cassio — 
witness  the  utterance  of  the  festive  lieutenant :  "  Well, 
Heaven's  above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  that  must  be 
saved,  and  souls  must  not  be  saved  "  ;  and  again,  "  The 
lieutenant  must  be  saved  before  the  ancient."  "  Calvinism, 
predestination  !  "  says  Father  Bowden.  It  is  not  meant  for 
humour,  reader,  as  you  might  well  suppose  ;  it  is  solemn 
want  of  humour.  We  could  pile  up  such  amazing  and 
amusing  inferences  from  the  poet's  text.  "Susan  and 
she — God  rest  all  Christian  souls !  "  exclaims  Juliet's 
nurse;  and  this,  with  old  Gobbo's  "My  boy,  rest  his 
soul!"  Hamlet's  "Flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy 
rest !  "  and  a  handful  of  like  customary  ejaculations, 
dramatically  put  into  various  mouths,  are  cited  as  proof 
that  Shakespeare  believed  in  prayer  for  the  dead.  Nay, 
one  supreme  morsel,  and  we  have  done  with  this  extra- 
ordinary feature  of  the  book.  Portio  says  playfully  to  her 
lover : 

"  Aye,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
When  men  tuforcud  do  speak  anything." 

Father  Bowden  actually  demands,  with  all  gravity:  "Is 
not  this  an  expression  of  contemptuous  disbelief  in  all  the 
evidence  upon  which  so  many  pretended  Papist  conspirators 
suffered  the  death  of  traitors  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  ?  "' 
Where  cannot  such  an  eye  spy  Catholicism  i*  Could  the 
pocket-theory  go  further  ? 

For  the  rest.  Father  Bowden's  first  chapter  really  shows 
nothing  more  than  that  the  poet  was  no  Puritan,  no  con- 
ventional Eeformation  Protestant — which  we  think  un- 
deniable, but  it  goes  no  whit  to  prove  him  a  Catholic. 
Nay,  the  author  damages  his  own  case  by  showing  that 
Spenser  wrote  on  similar  lines — whom  no  one,  not  Father 
Bowden,  ventures  to  call  a  Catholic.  He  goes  on  to 
analyse  Shakespeare's  ethics  at  length,  with  much 
exaggeration  and  special  pleading ;  seeing  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  solemn  and  unearthly  "  temple-sacrifice  at 
Delphi  (in  the  "  Winter's  Tale")  an  indirect  reference  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  I  Stripped  of  such  things,  all  he 
proves  is  that  Shakespeare  had  a  lofty  system  of  ethics, 
especially  in  regard  to  love,  having  affinities  with  Dante, 
yea,  and  Spenser. 

It  is  nearer  Catholicism  than  the  conventional  Pro- 
testantism of  his  day.  We  have  seen  how  that  should 
arise,  and  it  no  way  proves  his  acceptance  of  the  Catholic 
creed,  any  more  than  in  Spenser's  case.  There  was  a 
Eenaissance  spirit,  neither  Catholic  nor  material-pagan, 
which  recognised  these  high  and  spiritual  ethics.  Spenser, 
for  example,  is  Platonist;  and  Shakespeare's  philosophy 
might  be  that  of  a  lofty  Greek  who  had  come  under 
Christian  influences.  Our  author  has  to  explain  away 
Pandulph's  speech,  blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
any  hand  that  shall  take  King  John's  life,  by  the 
gratuitous  assumption  that  the  poet  inserted  it  through 


fear  of  his  life,  if   he  left   no  Protestant  bit  to  please 
Elizabeth ! 

There  is  no  real  evidence  in  fine,  but  stretched  assump- 
tion.and  special  pleading.  The  strongest  argument  really 
brought  is  the  absence  of  attack  on  Catholicism  from  the 
plays,  and  the  fact  that  the  poet,  in  recasting  the  old  play 
of  "  King  John,"  struck  out  anti-Catholic  scurrilities, 
which  merely  shows  that  the  poet  was  a  fine  artist  and 
a  gentleman.  It  is  also  remarkable,  we  might  point  out, 
how  he  distinguishes  himself  from  his  fellow  dramatists 
by  his  handling  of  the  Jew  Shylock.  Compare  it  with 
Marlowe's  Barabbas.  See  how  Shakespeare  has  eliminated 
mere  racial  scurrility  and  humanised  his  Jew,  making  the 
character  indeed  as  much  an  indictment  of  Christian 
persecution  as  of  the  individual  Jew,  made  vengeful  by 
incessant  wrongs.  Nowhere  does  Shakespeare  cast  wanton 
insult  on  the  Jews.  Extend  Father  Bowden's  argument 
and  a  new  solution  comes  in  sight.  Was  Shakespeare  a 
secret  proselyte  of  Judaism  'i  We  confidently  await  a 
book  to  prove  it.  Surely  some  faddist  is  ei[ual  to  the 
task! 


Eton's  Elder  Sister. 

A  History  of  Winchester    College.      By  Arthur   F.    Leach. 
(Duckworth  &  Co.     63.) 

The  eminent  French  ecclesiastic  who  has  lately  been 
studying  the  English  Public  School  system  is  reported  to 
liave  said  that  Winchester  excelled  in  patriotism :  the 
Wykehamists  whom  he  met,  old  and  young,  seemed  to 
him  filled  with  the  spirit  of  civis  Jiomanus  sum,  "  a  citizen 
of  no  mean  city."  There  are  many  admirable  books  upon 
Winchester  College,  both  historical  and  personal :  it  is 
rich  in  chroniclers  and  records.  But  there  was  room  for 
such  a  book  as  the  present  work  by  Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a 
concise  history  in  some  five  hundred  pages,  which  are 
richly  learned  and  patriotic  and  sober.  Two  drawbacks 
there  are  to  our  complete  enjoyment  of  the  history.  One 
is  Mr.  Leach's  strange  lack  of  amenity  in  style  and  tone 
when  he  touches  upon  Catholicism.  Possibly  he  is  not 
aware  that  among  his  living  fellow- Wykehamists  there 
are  Eoman  Catholics  who  will  be  deeply  distressed  by  his 
frequent  and  flippant  discourtesy  of  allusion  to  their 
founder's  faith.  This  sometimes  leads  him  into  unwarrant- 
able disparagements.  Thus,  he  writes  of  the  illustrious 
Elizabethan  Wykehamist,  Stapleton,  that  he  "  produced 
simdry  dead  controversial  works  which  occupy  the  dis- 
proportionate space  of  two  columns  in  The  Dictionati/  of 
National  Biography."  That  biographer  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  No  less  famous  a  scholar  than  Dollinger  has 
pronounced  Stapleton  to  be  the  greatest  champion  of 
Catholicism  in  the  whole  Protestant  controversy  up  to  our 
times.  This  is  not  the  man  for  Mr.  Leach  to  dismiss  with  • 
a  brief  sneer.  Passing  from  this  painful  aspect  of  the 
book,  we  turn  to  tlio  only  other  flaw  of  importance.  Mr. 
Leach  is  very  weak  in  literary  criticism.  A  writer  who 
can  speak  of  being  ' '  unfortunate  enough  to  be  comjielled 
to  read  the  Georgics  .  .  .  that  terrible  effort  of  Virgil's," 
puts  himself  out  of  court.  No  one  would  gather  from 
Mr.  Leach  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  simply  unsurpassed 
as  a  master  of  English  prose  ;  and  it  is  exasperating  to  be 
told  that  the  Religio  Medici  is  "  probably  more  talked 
about  than  read."  The  same  foolish  phrase  occurs  in  an 
ama/ing  sentence  upon  Otway  :  "  The  only  first-class  poet 
that  Winchester  ever  produced,  but,  being  a  dramatist, 
no  one  reads  him  now."  The  tender  Otway — "  Sir,  he  is 
all  tenderness,"  said  Johnson  to  Goldsmith— is  emjihati- 
caUy  not  in  the  first  flight  of  poets ;  and  he  is  far  below 
Winchester's  one  great  poet,  Collins,  to  whom  Mr.  Leach 
assigns  a  wrong  birthplace,  and  to  whose  aiJrial  genius  he 
is  entirely  blind.  Mr.  Swinburne's  essay  upon  Collins 
says,  in  modern  style,  what  Johnson  said  before  him, 
that  Collins  is  greater  than  Gray,  and  among  the  masters 
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of  EngliBh  music  in  verse.  Browne  and  Collins  are  the 
two  literary  heroes  with  whom  Winchester,  when  chal- 
lenged, can  face  the  field.  We  find  no  appreciation  of 
Bowles  as  a  poetical  influence  ;  no  adec{uate  recognition  of 
young  Kussoll,  so  nobly  praised  by  Landor  ;  no  notice  of 
Kon'a  writings.  The  following  are  ignored  altogether : 
Spence,  author  of  Poli/metia,  to  whose  "  Anecdotes " 
we  owe  so  much  knowledge  of  Pope  and  an  host  of 
great  men;  "Virgil"  Pitt;  the  rather  scandalous  Bubb 
J  )odington  ;  Flatman,  poet,  painter,  barrister,  from  whose 
verse  Pope  stole  ;  WoodhuU,  translator  of  "  Euripides  "; 
John  Norris,  platonist  and  poet,  Henry  More's  friend, 
George  Herbert's  successor ;  Ambrose  Phillips,  mocked  by 
Pope,  admired  by  Lamb;  the  learned,  unhappy  Lydiat, 
immortalised  in  Johnson's  line ;  the  delightful  and  egre- 
gious Tom  Coryat,  of  Oldcombe,  that  notable  figure  in 
literature;  Serjeant  Hoskyns,  as  much  beloved  by  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  "sons"  as  Coryat  was  ridiculed;  that 
interesting  poet  Turbervile  ;  of  earlier  date,  the  eccentric 
Andrew  Borde;  the  classic  Lempriere;  Dr.  Nott,  editor 
of  Surrey  and  Wyat ;  Augustus  Hare  and  Eichard  Ford  ; 
these  are  examples  of  omissions  which  a  page  or  two 
might  have  supplied.  There  is  no  mention  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  year  at  Winchester ;  of  Dr.  Johnson's  visits  to 
Warton  at  Winchester;  of  the  fact  that  Cardinal  New- 
man nearly  became  a  Wykehamist.  "  Ideal  Ward  "  is 
rapidly  dismissed — we  are  not  told,  of  this  great  Wyke- 
hamical  philosopher,  that  he  lived  to  be  acknowledged  by 
Comte  and  Mill  as  their  ablest  antagonist.  These  are  not 
serious  shortcomings,  yet  they  detract  from  our  pleasure  in 
Mr.  Leach's  work.  Among  omissions  not  literary  we 
may  note  the  strange  absence  of  all  reference  to  the 
Soudanese  hero,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  and  his  recent 
memorial  at  Winchester ;  to  the  CoUege  Missions,  first  in 
London,  then  in  Portsmouth,  where  Mr.  Dolling  achieved 
such  wonderful  success ;  to  the  annual  Wykehamist  dinner 
in  London,  and  the  frequent  similar  gatherings  in  other 
pla(^es,  notably  India ;  and  to  the  far-famed  Wykehamical 
motto,  "  Manners  Makyth  Man." 

Unquestionably,  it  is  in  the  history  of  Winchester  before 
the  Eeformation,  and  in  that  of  mediroval  scholastic 
foundations  or  systems  generally,  that  Mr.  Leach  is  at  his 
best  and  strongest  and  most  at  home.  Here  he  has  the 
knowledge  of  an  expert,  the  interest  of  a  specialist.  No 
blind  patriotism  leads  him  to  magnify  William  of  Wyke- 
ham's  achievement  at  the  expense  of  truth  or  probability. 
He  thus  sums  up  what  Wykeham  did  for  English  educa- 
tion, five  hundred  years  ago,  in  founding  Eton's  elder 
sister : 

Winchester  College,  while  no  novelty  iu  itself,  either  in 
being  a  foundation  for  secular  clerks,  and  not  for  monks, 
or  in  being  a  collegiate  church  with  a  grammar  school 
attached,  or  in  being  a  preparatory  school  for  a  University 
colloge,  or  even  in  its  designed  numbers,  or  the  admission 
of  Commoners  and  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  was  yet  by 
virtue  of  its  combination  of  all  these  characteristics  on  a 
grander  scale  than  had  yet  been  seen,  a  now  deiJarture,  and 
the  first  of  Public  Schools,  as  that  term  is  now  understood. 

Each  phrase  in  this  luminous  paragraph  implies  careful 
research,  each  is  abundantly  and,  to  our  thinking,  con- 
clusively illustrated  in  Mr.  Leach's  earlier  chapters.  And 
their  conclusions  confirm  what  has  always  been  our  view 
or  estimate  of  the  Founder's  character.  No  Wykehamist 
fails  to  regard  him  with  reverential  gratitude  and  affection ; 
but  can  he  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  outstanding 
mediu'val  Englishmen  who,  for  good  or  bad,  impressed 
their  genius  upon  their  times  V  Most  wise,  most  practical, 
most  pious,  he  is  rather  a  "worthy"  than  a  "genius"— 
a  worthy  in  Fuller's  sense  of  the  word,  which  was  nobler 
than  onre  a  man  of  worth.  There  is  not  in  Wykeham 
that  stiain  of  strangeness  which  runs  through  genius, 
nothing  naccountable  in  the  last  analysis ;  but  he  saw  the 
needs  of  his  time,  he  discerned  the  best  features  of  existing 
institutions,  and  knew  how  best  to  combine,  transform, 


accommodato  them  to  his  own  piirpoM.  No  innovator, 
but  a  conservative,  he  improved  upon  tlio  materiitU  to  bia 
hand,  and  wrought  with  so  preociont  a  wisdom  that  his 
work  lasted  antt  abides,  and  Horve<l  for  a  mo<Iol  to  like 
works  done  after  him.  Greater  men  than  he  have  left 
nothing  behind  them.  Wykeham's  generous  common 
sense  and  liberality  of  mind  will  be  working  and  living  in 
his  college  when  the  celebration  of  its  millennium  Nhall 
have  come.  Winchester,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  her  fortunoH, 
has  had  in  her,  latent  but  alive,  the  spirit  and  inspiriting 
sense  of  historic  continuity,  and,  if  the  term  bo  not  tu«t 
strong,  of  national  responsibility.  You  may  be  pnjud  to 
be  English,  proud  to  be  of  such  or  such  a  family  or  county, 
proud  to  be  of  such  or  such  a  profession  ;  but  if  you  are 
a  Wykehamist,  that  is  not  the  least  of  your  prides,  and 
it  will  never  leave  you.  Mr.  Leach  admirably  brings  out 
the  rational  source  of  this  instinctive  emotion  as  he  passes 
from  age  to  age  ;  and  the  public  school  sentiment  is  among 
the  best  and  most  vital  of  English  feelings.  The  corporate 
life,  reaching  back  into  the  past  and  animating  the  present, 
which  is  the  soul  of  nationality,  is  also  the  soul  of  all 
lesser  community,  and  the  Wykehamist  has  a  splendid 
share  of  it. 

Mr.  Leach's  later  chapters,  with  their  personal  remi- 
niscence and  happy  anecdote,  their  reproduction  of  school 
life,  as  recent  generations  have  known  it,  could  hardly  be 
bettered.  In  a  book  intended  not  solely  for  Wykehamists, 
but  for  the  public  at  large,  he  has  possibly  included  too 
much  that  can  be  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the  public ;  but, 
if  so,  it  mfelix  culpa.  He  certainly  succeeds  in  suggesting 
the  wonderful  liappirutt  of  Winchester,  which  makes  a 
Wykehamist's  schooldays  golden  to  remember,  without 
any  of  that  touching  sentimentality  which  inclines  us  to 
glorify  even  an  unhappy  past ;  and  we  are  largely  with 
him  in  believing  that  the  Winchester  of  older  days  was 
not  the  liome  of  brutal  misery  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
deemed.     We  have  had  accounts  of  it,  like 

a  doleful  song 
•Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  uf  wrung, 
Like  a  tale  of  httle  meaning  though  the  words  are  strung ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  "  men.  .  .  ." 

but  we  believe  them,  in  large  measure,  to  bo  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  were  wholly  unfitted  for  a  public 
school  life,  such  as  Sidney  Smith  and  a  distinguished 
AVykehamist,  whom  Mr.  Leach  does  not  mention,  Anthony 
Trollope.  There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  notably  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  and  the  early  part  of 
this,  "ignorances  and  negligences"  upon  the  part  of 
authority :  inattention  to  petty  details,  which  caused  real 
and  culpable  discomfort.  But  the  iiltra-Spartan  Win- 
chester of  torturings  and  wailings  and  starvation  is  a 
fiction :  the  College  shared  with  all  other  eighteenth 
century  institutions  and  corporations  the  discredit  of  groes 
lethargic  abuses,  the  accumulation  of  time ;  but  at  no 
period  did  the  boj's  regard  it  as  a  superior  Dotheboys' 
Hall.  A  few  did:  but  they  were  out  of  place,  either 
physically  or  by  temperament  unfit  for  it. 

We  have  done  no  Kind  of  justice  to  the  special  learning 
of  Mr.  Leach :  an  attempt  to  do  that  would  fill  these 
columns  with  minute  arguments  upon  a  multitude  of 
archiuological  and  other  topics,  for  which  they  are  not 
meant.  We  will  but  give  thanks  for  a  book,  which  in  most 
points  seems  trustworthy  and  impartial,  which  is  a  credit 
to  AVinchester,  and  which  brings  back  to  us,  not  only  our 
own  Winchester  "  daj's  that  are  no  more,"  but  the  great 
five  hundred  years  of  her  history,  which  are  living  yet  in 
the  heart  and  soul  of  every  Wykehamist  in  all  that  is  best 
in  him.  A  last  word  :  Mr.  Leach  proposes  to  abolish  the 
gown  worn  by  "  College  men."  The  present  writer  is 
ignorant  of  the  present  feeling  about  that  among  CoUege 
men  to-day ;  but  assuredly,  il  Mr.  Leach  had  entered 
Chamber  Court  some  twenty  years  ago  to  make  that  pro- 
posal,  College  men  would  have  risen  as  one  man. 
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Mr.  Laurence  Housman's  Poems. 
The    Little    Land.      By    Laurence    Housman.       (Grant 

Eichards.      5s.  net.) 
The    joy    of    youth 


fair    dreams    is 


in 
surely 


the    fair    world    and    its    own 
an    excellent    good   thing,    and 
right  glad  are  we  to  have  it.     But  with  the  passing  of 
youth  passes   also   this  young  love-light  on  the  world: 
"  Pan,  Pan  is  dead."     The  question  is,  Will  the  poet  (as 
poet)  die  with  him,  or  will  Apollo  succeed  to  Pan  ?     Has 
the  poet — in  plainer  words — such  substantive  backbone  of 
intellect  as  will  compensate  for  the  passing  of   youth's 
fancies  and  its  unpalled  perceptions  of  outward  things'? 
For  lack  of  this,  much  young  poetry  does,  at  thirty  or  so, 
run  out  and  leave  mere  lees  or  total  vacuity.      It  is  a 
liopeful  thing  for  Mr.  Laurence  Housman  that  he  has 
intellect — has,   as   we   say,  ideas  not  frequent,   alas!   in 
modem  verse  !     His  defect,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well 
be  another  poet's  strength.     Fulness  of  life  and  verbal 
gift   united  with  Mr.   Housman's   thought  \;ould   make 
a    very  fine    poet.      Mr.    Housman    lacks    a   sufficiency 
of    the    poetic    fervour;     he    lacks    compelling    gift    of 
language   and   sense   of  form.      We   could   conceive   his 
lines  being  worded  otherwise  than  they  are,  very  often, 
and  this  should  not  be.     His  present  book  has  for  us  a 
curious  feature  of  interest.     He  lately  published  a  volume 
of  religious  poems  quite  striking   and  individual  in  its 
best  work.     Now  he  gives  us  a  volume  mostly  of  secular 
pieces,  and  we  confess  ourselves  mostly  disappointed.    The 
opening  section  is  by  way  of  being  young  and  fancifiil. 
But  the  fancy  is  too  arbitrary,  too  wilfully  ingenious ;    it 
is  less  like  the  gambols  of  a  tricksy  spirit  than  the  cutting 
of  fantastic  paper-shapes  with  a  pair  of  scissors.     It  is  a 
kite  too  obviously  string-tethered,  not  a  bird.     The  second 
section,  chiefly  sonnets,  is  thoughtful  love-poetry,  showing 
a  Shakespearean  model.     But  here,  again,  the  thought  is 
too  thin,  without  body,  with  no  strong  wing  of  emotion  to 
lift  it.     He  has  caught  rather  some  echo  of  Shakespeare's 
worse  sonnet-style,  with  its  conceits  (in  the  modem  sense) 
and  wire-drawn  ingenuities.     There  are  exceptions — this, 
"  Of  Holy  Obedience,"  has  a  grace  : 

Dear  love,  but  read  me  right  and  reckon  true 

How  love  of  thee  hath  featured  all  my  mind  ; 
Till  iu  my  will  'tis  thiue  that  I  pursue, 

And  in  my  face  thy  looks  I  wish  to  find. 
For  having  eyes  that  worship  at  thine  eyes, 
And  senses  all  to  thy  clear  guidance  bent, 
Even  as  a  pool  takes  coloiu-  from  the  skies 

So  from  thy  grace  hath  grace  to  me  been  Icut. 
Yea,  by  this  test  I  in  my  own  love  stand, 

And  out  of  mine  own  self  get  touch  with  thee : 
Because  my  hand  hath  rested  on  thy  hand 

Therefore  is  its  poor  use  grown  sweet  tu  me ; 
And  for  my  lips,  since  they  thy  word  obey, 
Then  I  love  too,  but  in  another  way. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Housman  aims  at  throughout  these 
sonnets ;  but  he  does  not  often  so  succeed. 
.  In  the  later  portion  of  the  book,  however,  Mr.  Housman 
touches  the  religious  note,  and  falls  into  the  mood  of 
questions  deep  and  eternal.  The  change  is  no  less 
marked  in  the  quality  of  his  verse ;  we  at  once  feel  the 
hand  we  knew  in  his  former  vijlume.  It  is  a  curious 
phenomenon,  as  we  have  said.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Housman,  contrary  to  the  general  law,  succeeds  in 
religious  poetry,  and  is  imsure  of  touch  in  more  secular 
verse.  Listen  to  this  individual  and  arresting  "Cupid 
and  Christ "  : 

Quick  came  Cupid  near  to  Christ, 

At  His  feet  laid  down  his  bow  : 

"  See,  Thy  love  hath  aU  sufficed  ! 

Burning  in  its  heat  and  glow. 
Mortal  hearts  grow  fired  and  ic.pd  ; 
Blunted,  now,  my  weapons  show. 
Take  my  arrows,  let  me  go  I 
Vainly  now  were  hearts  enticed." 
Christ  said,  "No! 


"  Take  thine  arrows,  take  them  up ! 

From  My  feet  take  up  thy  bow  ! 
All  that  thou  hast  doffed,  now  dup  ! 

Little  will  My  people  know, 
How  My  love  hath  drained  their  cui), 

Shoot  thine  arrows,  let  them  go  ! 

On  the  hearts  I  cherish  so, 
Thou  mayst  yet  break  fast  and  sup." 

Cried  Cupid,  "No!" 

"  Ah  !  "  spake  Christ,  "  and  shall  their  shame 

Shorten-in  thy  little  day  1* 
While  I  wait,  'tis  all  the  same  : 

If  they  yet  can  make  thee  gay 
Have  thy  pleasure,  play  thy  game ! 

Little  wounds  shajl  lead  the  way 

Wbere,  at  last.  My  wounds  may  stay  : 
Flickering  sparks  may  kindle  flame. 

Eon,  and  play !  " 
Cupid,  as  the  Other  bade. 

Took  his  arrows  back,  and  played. 

Every  arrow  that  he  sends 

Mars  a  heart  the  Other  mends. 
But,  ere  forth  upon  that  raid, 
Once  his  heart  t»  Christ's  he  laid. 
Murmuring,  yet  half  afraid — 

"  After,  when  the  playing  ends. 
When  grow  well  the  wounds  I've  made, 

We'll  be  friends  !  " 
No   less  excellent  are  many  of  the  poems  in  the  latter 
pages.     Altogether,    a   singularly   unequal   book,    in   the 
way  we  have  indicated ;  yet  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  lovers  of  poetry. 


By  Cumbria's  Lakes  and  F"ells. 

Life  and  Nature  at  the  Hm/lish  Lakes.     By  the  Eev.  H.  D. 

Rawnsley.     (Maclehose  &  Sons.     5a.  net.) 
Sprogues  on  tlie  Fells.     By  A.  W.  Eumney.     (IlifEe,  Sons, 

&  Sturmey.     6d.) 
Annals  of  tlis  Solway  until  A.D.  1 307.     By  George  Neilson. 

(Maclehose  &  Sons.) 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  test  of  a  book  of  topo- 
graphical sentiment  is  its  power  to  annul  the  necessity  to 
visit  the  places  it  describes.  It  should,  in  fact,  take  us 
thither,  fill  our  lungs  with  its  air,  and  make  its  landscapes 
real  to  us.  And,  in  the  end,  it  should  leave  the  impression 
of  a  criticism  of  life  with  a  local  flavour.  Not  many  books 
achieve  this  standard,  but  Canon  Eawnsley's  at  least 
comes  within  sight  of  it.  It  is  full  of  love  and  knowledge, 
and  it  does  for  the  natural  beauty  and  rural  humanities 
of  the  Lake  District  what  his  earlier  book,  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many,  did  for  its  literary  associations. 

There  we  consorted  with  poets  and  essayists,  here  we  have 
shepherds  and  Grasmere  wrestlers.  In  the  first  chapter 
we  learn  all  about  the  rush-bearing  at  Ambleside,  on  St. 
Anne's  day,  when  the  villagers  take,  or  used  to  take,  clean 
rushes  with  which  to  strew  the  church  floor.  Still  the 
procession  goes,  the  band  playing  furiously  ;  still  the 
"  rush-bearing  hymn  "  is  sung,  and  then  there  are  dancing 
and  wrestling  and  see-sawing  and  swinging,  "  till  the  last 
light  fades  from  Windermere,  and  the  clouds  come  down 
to  rest  until  the  moon  rises  upon  Eed  Screes  and  Scandale 
Head." 

Always  those  glorious  environments!  Always  Nature 
gently  dismissing  the  revellers  !  It  is  so  at  Greta  Side  on 
May  Day  so  soon  as  the  dancing  and  junketting  have  a  little 
palled.  Then  the  old  folks  sum  up  the  day  with  :  "  It's 
auld  times  coom  agean,  hooiver,"  or :  "  It's  finest  May  Day 
we  shall  iver  see  "  ;  and  while  the  villagers  disperse  home- 
ward, Nature's  sinking  pageant  goes  with  them.  "  The 
westering  sun  fills  the  lieaven  over  Bassenthwaite  with 
gold.  HelveUyn  lies  an  unbroken  length  of  half-veiled, 
half -lustrous  light.     Skiddaw  gleams  like  '  the  flashing  of 
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a  shield.'  The  rooks  come  cawing  over  towards  the  Great 
Wood  merrily." 

Canon  Rawnalpy  is  liiil  -  fellow  -  well  -  met  with  the 
shepherds  on  llolvollyn.  Behold,  it  is  Shepherds' 
Assembly,  and  from  aU  the  dales  and  fells  around  the 
shepherds  are  meeting  to  exchange  sheep  that  have  strayed 
into  alien  flocks.  The  pastures  on  Helvellyn  have  no 
dividing  walls  or  hedges,  but  every  shepherd  knows  his 
"heaf,"  and  the  very  sheep  are  taught  to  know,  in  the 
main,  these  intangible  boundaries.  The  few  silly  sheep 
which  stray  beyond  them  are  instantly  recognised,  and  the 
honour  and  freemasonry  of  the  shepherds  has  decreed  this 
Assembly  as  a  means  of  rectifying  matters.  Thither  you 
shall  see  a  shepherd  trudging  for  miles  witii  a  lamb  on  his 
shoulders  ;  and  from  all  sides  the  strayed  slieep  are 
driven  or  carried  by  the  shepliords,  who  meet  on  sonio 
noble  height — often  above  the  clouds — to  make  tlieir 
exchanges,  and  to  talk,  and  feast,  and  hearten  each  other 
in  the  shepherd's  life.     As  their  song  has  it : 

Well  met  are  the  shepherds  from  Wythbum  and  Naddle, 
From  Matterdale,  Patterdale,  far,  far  away  ; 

Well  met  are  the  sheep  who,  in  spite  of  the  raddle. 
And  ear-bit  and  tiank-sniit  have  wandered  astray. 

Here's  luck  to  the  shepherd  of  misty  Helvellyn, 
And  joy  to  the  shepherd-lad,  trusty  and  brave; 

And  life  to  them  all,  for  theio's  none  can  be  telling 
How  soon  each  may  rest  in  a  fell-shepherd's  grave. 

Thus  Canon  Eawnsley  takes  us  to  the  heart  of  Cumbrian 
life.  Nor  does  he  forget  to  tell  us  of  the  little-known 
effects  which  the  town-dweller — who  must  make  holiday 
in  the  summer — rarely  sees.  There  are  two  fortnights  in 
the  year  when  there  are  grand  "goings  on"  in  the 
heavens  and  few  to  notice  them.  One  is  the  last  week  in 
April  and  the  first  week  in  May ;  the  other  is  the  last 
fortnight  in  October.  Concerning  the  October  pageant  we 
read  : 

Truly  there  is  a  witchery  over  hill  and  dale  at  this 
season.  Very  softly,  as  the  sun  comes  rolliofj  over 
Helvellyn,  the  vapours  swim  up  from  Derwentwater,  and 
the  white  sraooky  clouds  rise  out  of  the  trench  of  the  St. 
John's  Vale  and  disperse  themselves  in  sunny  air.  The 
little  town  of  Keswick  breathes  up  almost  straight  to 
heaven  its  quiet  fireside  story  of  the  morning  meal.  Then 
the  fires  seem  to  die  down,  the  mist  of  the  vale  and  the 
smoke  of  the  village  pass  quite  away,  and  are  forgot ;  and 
over  all  the  landscape,  from  Blenoathra  to  Skiddaw,  to  the 
height  of  Grassmoor  and  Whiteside,  stands  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  a  steady  sky  of  softest,  delicatest  grey.  Towards 
the  afternoon  the  sky  of  pale  blue  becomes  flecked  with 
the  fleeciest  and  curliest  of  cloud-tresses.  The  raven 
circles  up  and  barks  like  a  spectral-winged  dog  from  the 
far  heights  of  heaven.  The  buz/ard  wheels  and  cries  in 
sheer  delight  for  the  simshine  and  the  calm,  and  as  he 
whirrs  down  from  Falcon  Crag  the  sun  strikes  through 
his  wings  and  turns  him  into  molten  gold, 

"We  cannot  quote  the  passages  which  tell  how,  "  with 
every  shade  of  hue  from  emerald  to  ruby,  the  ponjp  of 
foliage  swept  down  to  Derwentwater,"  or  how,  when 
sunset  came,  "  Causey  and  (irisedale  glowed  like  incan- 
descent amethyst,  as  though  they  were  not  solid  earth, 
but  mountain  masses  of  red-hot  purple  vapour,"  and 
"  the  heron  called  for  joy  with  his  sharp  nasal  twang  as 
he  sailed  through  the  sunset,"  and  "the  sound  of  the 
ceaseless  brook  in  the  Great  Wood  murmured  on  through 
the  twilight." 

Canon  Rawnsley  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  giving  us 
too  much  scenery.  Against  the  passages  we  have  just 
quoted  one  can  put  mucli  local  practical  stuff ;  for 
example,  his  description  of  the  sheep-dog  trials  at  Trout- 
heck.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a 
capital  book  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Eumney'  Sprogues  on  the  Fella  is  a  pretty  trifle  of 
topography  and  local  lore.  "  Sprogue  ''  is  Cumbrian  for  a 
ramble.     Perhaps  the  best  "  sprogfue  "  is  the  one  in  which 


Mr.  Kumney  joine<l  a  boundarv-riding  arranged  by  a  new 
landowner.  There  is  a  deal  of  humour  in  such  an  oocaaion  : 
the  flagman  leading  the  way  up  hillHide  and  brawling 
stream,  the  steward  stopping  now  and  then  to  read  docu- 
ments aloud  or  quote  Chancery  suits  to  bis  miaoellaneoiut 
followers  whom  he  persists  in  addressing  as  "  ancient  and 
disinterested  persons."  Slight  as  Mr.  Kumney's  perform- 
ance is,  it  is  on  the  right  lines,  and  its  very  sligntneaa  is 
a  recommendation. 

Mr.  Neilson's  .InnaU  of  tite  Solicay  is  an  example  of 
unobtrusive  work  by  a  local  topographer.  Not  that  Mr. 
Neilson  is  a  novice.  His  works  on  the  Roman  Wall,  the 
Bonier  Peels,  and  Annandale  are  value<l  by  antiquariea. 
Mr.  Neilson  has  now  tume<l  to  the  Solway,  and  he  has 
amassed  a  large  quantity  of  sound  and  detailed  informa- 
tion, which  he  has  set  forth  in  a  very  modest  number  of 
pages.  No  one  who  has  looked  across  the  Solway  from, 
let  us  say,  Silloth,  on  the  Cumberland  coast,  can  fail  to 
catch  some  hint  of  the  rough  and  warlike  days  which  hare 
passed  over  that  bare  and  often  desolate  eetuar}'.  Mr. 
Neilson  has  groped  in  the  darkness  of  Roman  and  Saxon 
times  for  early  facts  about  the  Solway,  and  if  he  is 
often  forced  to  conjecture,  he  conjectures  well.  No 
"  Solway  "  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  the  upi)er  part 
of  the  estuary  was  probably  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
the  Itoima.  Only  in  the  thirteenth  centurj'  does  the  name 
of  Solway  occur  distinctly.  Camden  speaks  of  a  town 
called  Solway,  yet  no  such  town  name  can  be  traced 
outside  of  his  Britannia.  Mr.  Neilson's  belief,  wliich  he 
supports  with  several  reasons,  is  that  the  Solway  was 
originally  a  ford  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ksk.  A 
ford  was  often  far  more  important  to  inhabitants  than  the 
estuary  it  crossed ;  and  this  character  of  a  ford,  a  meeting- 

Elace  between  England  and  Scotland,  dominates  the  whole 
istory  of  the  estuary. 

Howbeit,  long  before  the  thirteenth  century  the  Solway 
played  its  part  in  the  religious  drama  of  Northumbria 
and  lona.  Up  its  chill  waters  sailed  Adamnan,  an  emis- 
sary of  the  Irish  Christian,  to  interview  Aldfrid  of  North- 
umbria. To  this  day  we  can  read  Adamnan's  impressions 
of  the  Tracht  Romra  (the  shore  of  the  strong  tide),  as  the 
estuary  was  called.  In  picturescjue  and  curiously  familiar 
words  he  wrote : 

The  strand  is  long  and  the  flood  rapid,  so  rapid  that  if 
the  best  steed  in  Saxonland,  ridden  by  the  best  horseman, 
were  to  start  from  the  edge  of  the  tide  when  the  tide 
begins  to  flow,  he  could  only  bring  his  rider  ashore  by 
swimming,  so  extensive  is  the  strand  and  so  impetuous  the 
tide. 

This  impetuosity  of  the  tide  is  the  familiar  fact  about  the 
Solway.  Mr.  Neilson,  who  is  a  writer  as  well  as  a  scholar, 
describes  it  well : 

As  one  walks  along  the  marsh  skirting  the  river,  a 
qiuet,  sibilant,  but  penetrating  sound  from  the  sea  is  the 
announcement  of  a  wave  racing  iqi  the  Eden,  A  line  of 
advaucing  foam  breaks  gently  on  each  side  of  the  sandy 
channel.  In  a  few  minutes,  where  before  was  a  narrow 
current  of  fresh  water  with  a  wide  margin  of  sand,  there 
is  a  broad  volnme  of  brine,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Eden  is 
flowing  from  "  bank  to  brae."  In  the  winter  the  scene, 
impressive  under  any  conditions,  is  much  intenstiied, 
especially  if  the  tide  is  high  and  there  is  a  southerly  gale 
behind.  Theu  the  sea  approaches  with  great  Mpeed, 
gaining  as  it  goes  ;  the  wave  is  white  with  tumbling 
foam  ;  a  great  curve  of  broken  surf  follows  in  its  wake ; 
and  the  white  horses  of  the  Solway  ride  in  to  the  end  of 
their  long  gallop  from  the  Irish  Sea  with  a  deep  and  angry 
roar. 

The  historic  catastrophe  occurred  in  the  year  1216,  when 
an  army .  of  Alexander  II.  attempted  to  re-cross  the 
Solway  with  the  spoils  of  Holme  Cultram  Abbey.  The 
tide  overtook  them  and  1,900  men  were  swept  away. 
Mr.  Neilson  devotes  much  of  his  space  to  the  part 
which    the    Solway   played    in    the  wars  of   Edward  I 
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The  now  tiny  and  lonesome  hamlet  of  Skinburness  was  a 
husy  port  and  a  liasis  of  war  supplies  when  Sillotli  (Sea- 
lath)  was  a  bam.  An  astonishing  catalogiie  of  war-ships 
which  operated  in  tlie  Solway  in  tlie  year  1300  is  given  by 
Mr.  Neilson,  whose  book,  a  sound  and  skilful  piece  of 
work,  should  find  many  local  readers. 


Why  Bismarck  Was  Left  to  Unite  Germany. 

The  Mfdimral  Empire.      By  Herbert  Fisher.     (Macmillan. 
21s.  net.) 

In  thi.t  work  Mr.  Herbert  FLsher  offers  us  neither  a  his- 
tory, properly  called,  nor  yet  merely  a  disquisition  on 
liistory ;  but,  in  truth,  something  which  is  very  much  a 
mixture  of  both.  It  belongs  to  a  class  quite  modem,  the 
outcome  of  the  philosophical  method  applied  to  history ; 
and  might  well  take  by  surprise  the  confiding  reader  who 
purchased  under  the  assumption,  fuUy  warranted  by  its 
general  and  outward  aspect,  that  he  was  purchasing  a 
history  of  the  mediwval  German  Empire.  It  blends  history 
with  inquiry ;  enough  history  to  give  a  basis  for  the 
inquiry,  enough  inquiry  to  give  a  raisoti  d't'tir  for  the 
history.  Or,  to  drop  antithesis  and  get  to  business,  Mr. 
Fisher  has  a  thesis  with  regard  to  the  causes  why  the 
empire  failed ;  and  he  summarises  its  history  sufficiently 
to  afford  a  groundwork  for  his  examination  and  the  con- 
clusions which  he  draws  from  that  examination.  The 
book  therefore  presupposes  in  its  reader  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  history  of  the  medireval 
empire.  And  we  may  be  suffered  to  lament  in  passing 
that  there  is  no  good  and  scholarly  history  of  Germany  in 
the  English  language  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  subject. 
Why  do  none  of  our  historical  students  occupy  themselves 
to  meet  this  want  ?  Why  have  we  no  such  work,  in  fact, 
dealing  with  the  complete  history  of  Austria,  or  Spain,  no 
less  than  of  Germany  ?  One  would  think  that  cultured 
Englishmen  had  no  historical  interest  in  any  nations 
save  France  and  Italy. 

But  though  Mr.  Fisher  makes  this  demand  his  summary 
is  very  able  and  clear  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  possible,  with  a 
little  pains,  to  follow  his  views  intelligently  even  without 
such  a  previous  knowledge.  It  is  excellently  adapted  to 
liis  purpose,  entering  into  detailed  statement  precisely 
where  it  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  his  thesis  ; 
and  he  shows,  moreover,  a  knowledge  of  the  difficult  art, 
how  to  omit  and  where  to  omit  judiciously,  so  necessary  to 
special  historical  treatment  of  this  kind.  His  view  is, 
briefly,  that  the  Empire  failed  because  it  was  a  hiige 
anachronism,  because  the  emperors  were  misled  by  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  restoring  the  Roman  world-empire. 
This  leads  him  into  a  complete  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
estimates  which  historians  have  made  of  the  several 
German  emperors.  Not  Otto  the  Great,  not  Henry  the 
IV.,  not  Barbarossa  and  the  mighty  Hohenstauffens, 
but  the  generally  reviled  and  bemeaned  home-keeping 
emperors  were,  in  his  view,  the  enlightened  rulers.  The 
very  ability  of  the  others  was  their  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of 
Germany,  by  tempting  them  to  exercise  it  in  pushing  tho 
empire  beyond  the  Alps.  This  inevitably  led  to  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
so  postponed  for  ages  the  unification  of  Germany.  To 
support  their  Italian  enterprises  they  needed  men  and 
treasure.  These  ought  to  have  come  from  Germany,  but 
Germany  was  not  united.  Every  duke  was  a  semi-inde- 
pendent prince.  There  was  thus  no  fixed  seat  of  empire  in 
Germany.  One  emperor,  indeed,  attempted  to  identify 
the  empire  with  Saxony.  But  the  very  steps  he  took  to 
accomplish  this  admirable  purpose  were  so  injudiciously 
contrived  as  to  rouse  Saxony  against  him,  and  begin  the 
long  struggle  between  Saxony  and  the  empire  which, 
through  many  metamorphoses  and  under  many  disguises. 


finally  passed  into  the  disastrous  feud  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  (or,  as  Mr.  Fisher,  true  to  the  Teutonic  forms, 
prefers  to  call  them,  Welfs  and  Wibelins).  There  were 
only  two  resources  left — either  a  seat  of  empire  might  be 
founded  in  the  Danube  provinces  or  it  must  be  sought  in 
Italy.  The  emperors  left  the  former  ultimately  to  be 
achieved  by  the  House  of  Austria,  and  ruinously  chose  the 
latter.  They  first  tried  to  seat  themselves  in  Lombardy ; 
and,  expelled  thence  by  the  defeat  of  Legnano,  established 
themselves  in  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  seat  of 
the  Gennanic  Empire  was  carried  out  of  Germany ;  ceased, 
in  fact,  to  be  German.  The  Gemian  princelings  were  left 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  independence ;  and  when 
the  Hohenstauffen  line,  miserably  baffled  in  its  Sicilian 
designs  on  Italy,  ingloriously  faded  out,  there  followed 
interregnum,  anarchy,  and  the  stereotj^ping  for  ages  of  a 
disunited  Germany.  The  true  policy  of  a  German  emperor 
was  to  have  stayed  at  home  and  worked,  as  the  French 
kings  worked,  for  the  union  of  his  country.  He  should 
have  left  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  go  to  the  devil :  he 
should  not  have  left  Germany  to  go  to  the  devil.  But  the 
latter  is  precisely  what  Barbarossa  and  his  successors  did. 
This  is  the  main  thesis  which  Mr.  Fisher  supports  with 
admirable  cogency  by  a  convincing  examination  of  the 
historical  facts,  from  Otto  the  Great  to  the  last  Hohen- 
stauffen.  The  political  and  fiscal  system  of  the  chief 
emperors  is  investigated  luminously,  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Excellent  and  instructive  maps  accompany  the 
work,  the  ability  and  interest  of  which  should  commend  it 
to  all  historical  students.  To  our  mind,  Mr.  Fisher  proves 
his  case  up  to  the  hilt. 


Books  under  the  Caesars. 

Roman  Life  under  the  Casars.     By  Emile  Thomas.     (Fisher 
Unwin.     7s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  fairly  competent,  though  by  no  means  perfect, 
translation  of  a  book  which  appeared  in  French  a  year  or 
two  ago.  It  is  adapted  rather  for  the  general  reader  than 
for  the  student.  Prof.  Thomas  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  has  made  particularly 
good  use  of  the  Historia  Augusta  and  of  Friedliinder's 
Sittengeschichte  Hiims,  but  he  by  no  means  brings  to  bear 
either  the  power  of  co-ordinating  detail  or  the  luminous 
width  of  historical  conception  which  characterise,  for 
instance,  Prof.  Dill's  book  recently  reviewed  in  these 
columns.  His  chapters,  though  written  in  a  lively  fashion, 
and  full  of  interesting  and  picturesque  archreology,  piece 
together  rather  into  a  mosaic  than  into  an  articulate  social 
study.  And  the  attempt  to  include  in  one  survey  the 
Roman  life  of  several  successive  centuries  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  scientific  history.  Prof.  Dill  more  wisely 
limited  himself  to  a  well-defined  epoch.  The  contents  of 
the  book  may  be  briefly  siimmarised.  It  opens  with  topo- 
graphical chapters  on  Pompeii,  the  Forum  of  Rome,  and 
the  Palatine  HUl.  Then  come  descriptions  of  various  .sides 
of  social  life,  amusements,  gifts,  funerals,  and  wills ;  then 
studies  of  the  Roman  attitude  to  country  life,  of  education 
and  bookselling  at  Rome,  of  the  position  of  art  and  moral 
philosophy.  •  Military  matters  are  next  considered,  and  the 
composition  and  life  of  the  African  legion  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  rest.  A  discussion  of  the  barbarians  of 
Germany  and  a  sketch  of  "a  typical  Roman  of  the 
Empire,"  Pliny  the  Younger — not  a  bad  choice — complete 
the  work.  The  section  on  book-production  contains  some 
interesting  facts.  It  is  always  a  little  difficult  to  realise 
how  numerous  the  books  of  the  Roman  world  were. 
Dictation  to  a  number  of  slave  copyists  must  have  been 
nearly  as  cheap  a  way  of  multiplying  literature  as  printing. 
A  pamphlet  of  poetry  could  be  sold  for  a  few  pence. 
Libraries  of  two  thousand  books  or  so  were  common.  A 
third-century  physician,  Serenus  Sammonicus,  had  sixty- 
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two  thousand,  and  the  great  public  library  of  Alexandria 
is  variously  estimated  as  containing  from  four  hundred 
thousand  to  seven  hundre<l  thousand.  These  were,  of 
course,  rolls  of  papyrus  or  parchment  on  painted  or  gilded 
rollers.  The  Dryasdust  scholar  buried  under  his  pile  of 
erudition,  and  the  empty-headed  collector  of  the  outsides 
of  liooks,  were  as  familar  to  tho  llomans  as  U>  ourselves. 
M.  Thomas  describes  the  arrangement  of  a  Roman  library 
as  follows : 

The  rolls  were  placed  in  cupboards  [armuriii).  On  the 
door,  or  on  top  of  each  cupboard,  a  portrait  of  the  author 
whose  works  were  contained  in  it  was  fixed  in  a  sort  of 
frame  or  modallioii,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  which 
ilat/fd  back  to  the  time  of  Van-o  or  Pollio.  In  the  library 
itself  wore  placed  statues,  bearing  on  their  |>cde8tal8  either 
summarised  catalogues  or  bibliographical  notices  or 
portraits :  if  the  latter,  <!are  was  taken  to  secure  good 
likenesses,  copies  being  made  cither  at  Kome  or  in  the 
author's  native  country.  Then  there  were  mosaics  {/kjiHIh), 
t^rra-cotta  statuettes,  pastels  {irrn:  ilincolorrs)  representing 
jioets  and  oratoi-s.  In  tho  great  libraries  there  were 
separate  divisions  for  Greek  and  liatin  literature.  The 
works  were  further  subdivided  according  to  subject— law, 
medicine,  geography,  philosophy,  theology,  &c. 

The  three  great  Imperial  libraries,  the  Octavian,  the 
Tiberian,  and  the  Palatine,  were  all  burnt  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Probably  the  library  founded 
by  Pope  Damasus  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Loren/o  closely 
resembles  the  classical  type. 


A  Recondite  Inquiry. 

Tnk  and  Chridmas,  their  Place  in  the  Germanic  Year.    By 
Alexander  TiUe,  Ph.D.     (Nutt.) 

Dr.  Tiixe  is  known  in  this  country  as  a  propagator  of 
Nietzscheanisni,    but  he   is    also  no  mean  authority  on 
questions  of  Germanic  archroology.      Tub  and  Christmas  is 
really  a  restatement,  with  amplified  learning,  of  part  of 
the  argument  contained  in  an  earlier  work  on  the  history 
of  the  German  Christmas,  published  at  Leipzig.     To  the 
historian  and  the  folk-lorist,  who  can  read  footnotes  and 
tackle  the  scientific  treatment  of  philology,  every  page  of 
the  learned  and  logical  volume  will  be  of  interest.     The 
evidence  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  Germanic  year  which 
Dr.  Tille   has   brought  together  is  both   rich   and  well- 
weighed  ;  but  the  plain  man  will  probably  be  willing  to 
content  himself  with  Dr.  Tille's  conclusions.     We  do  not 
quite  go  along  witli  all  of  these.     We  doubt,  for  instance, 
whether  the  primitive  division  of  the  year  into  summer 
and  winter  was  a  division   into  exact  halves,  so  that  it 
would  be   any   use  looking  for  an   early  seasonal   feast 
about  the  middle  of  May,  which  should  correspond  to  the 
beginning  of  winter  feast  about  the  middle  of  November. 
We  take  it  that  the  norm/il  agricultural  summer  covered 
two-thirds    of    the    year,    from    February    or   March    to 
November,   and   that  tho  remaining  third   was  left  for 
winter.     Subsequently  a  great  religious  ceremony,  intended 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  growing  crops,  divided  the 
summer  into  early  .summer  or  spring  and  late  summer  or 
summer  proper,   and  of  this  ceremony,  which  may  have 
originally    taken  place   at   dates    differing   according  to 
weather  and  lo(^ality,  and  in  any  case  must  have  been  dis- 
located under  Roman  and  Christian  influences,  the  peasant 
celebrations  of  May  are  one  relic.     Those  of  Midsummer 
are  another.     On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  Dr.  Tille 
has  abundantly  proved  his  main  thesis.     And  that  is,  that 
the  belief  expressed  by  Grimm,  and  still  held  by  Prof. 
Weinhold,  in  a  Germanic  mid-winter  feast,  at  or  about  the 
winter  solstice,  is  an  erroneous  one.     He  shows  that  the 
Germans  really  knew  nothing  of  solstices  until  the  astro- 
nomical wisdom  of  the  East  had  filtered  to  them  through 
the  Roman  Empire.     Their  year,  as  Prof.  Rhys  puts  it  of 
the  cognate  Celtic  year,    was  thermometrical,  not  astro- 


nomical.    Itn  critical  pointa  were  the  day  in  apring  when 
the  snow  melted  and  allowe<l  the  cattle  to  go  out  to  the 
pastures  and  the  field-work  to  begin,  and  the  oorreaponding 
day  at  the  end  of  the  year's  labours  when  the  first  snows 
fell.     This  latter  day  began  the  new  year.     It  wan  raarke<l 
by  a  great  feast,  at  which  the  cattle  for  which  there  wa« 
not    enough   winter  fo<lder    were  slaughtered,    and   the 
domestic  hearth  waa  renewed  to  cook   them.     Anoeaton 
were   remombere<I   in   toaata  and  banquets.     Thia   feaat 
survives  in  Martinmas,  a  great  day  in  Gennany,  and  once 
in  England.     When  the  Germans  took  over,  in  the  first 
centunes  of  our  era,  the  Itoman  calendar  year,  the  New 
Year  customs  were  transferred  slowly  and  partially  to  the 
first  of  Januarjjr.      Finally,    in   the  fourth   century,    the 
Christian  Church  made  up  its  mind  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Christ  on  December  i.'j,  the  day  of  the  Mithraic 
-S'o/  Tnvicttu,  and  in  the  sixth  began  to  count  its  years  from 
that  date.   So,  after  the  conversion,  the  New  Year  cuatonu 
went  shifting  back  from  January  I  to  December  2!i,  and  in 
fact  came,  in  one  place  or  another,  to  s<'atter  themselves 
over  the  larger  part  of  the  winter  season.     Dr.  TiUe  has 
also  a  very   interesting  discussion  of  the  curious  list  of 
Anglo-Saxon  month  names  given  by  Bede,  and  of  some 
other  evidence  from  which  he  deduces  that  before  they 
adopted  the  Roman  calendar  the  Germans  used  a  division 
of  the  year  into  six  tides  of  three-score  days  each.    The 
beginning  of  one  of  those  tides,   the  origin  of  which   Dr. 
TiUe  traces   somewhat  hazardously   to   Egypt,    probably 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  thermometric  year, 
and  therefore  no  special  dislocation  of  tlie  winter  feast  was 
caused.     There  is  a  good  chapter  on  the  English  medimval 
celebration   of    Christmas,    and    on  the    miracle   of    the 
Glastonbury  Thorn.     But  we  must  leave  our  readers  to 
turn  to  the  book  for  themselves. 


Other  New  Books. 


Robert  Raiices. 


By  J.  H.  Harris. 


This  is  a  belated,  but  a  very  thorough,  biographical 
collection  relating  to  the  founder  of   the   Sundaj'-school 
system.     Its  principal  feature  is  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  editor's  father,  years  ago,  among  aged  Gloucester  people 
who  remembered  Raikes's  first  school.     A  g^at  deal  of 
information  which  must  be  highly  interesting  to  Gloucester 
people  is  displayed  and  sifted,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
fulsomeness  or  partiality  in  the  portrait  of  Raikes  which  is 
evolved.     Raikes  began  his  Sunday-school  experiment  in 
1 780,  and  Mr.  Harris  is  at  great  pains  to  show  tliat  the 
claims  which  have  been  advanced  on  l>ehalf  of  the  prior 
action  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  of  Gloucester,  do  not 
rest  on  any  sufficient  basis  of  truth.     Raikes  himself  was 
a  printer  when  provincial  printers  were  few.     He  was 
a  prosperous  man,  and  made  a  figure  in  Gloucester,  and 
knew  his  consequence.     He  took  snuff  with  elegance,  and 
was  known  for  his  "  buckishness  "  or  style.     As  a  printer 
and  as  editor  of  the  Gloucester  Journal  Raikes  was  criti- 
cise<l  and  abused ;    even    his   piety   was  questioned   by 
some  who  pointed  otit  that  he  printed  his  newspaper  on 
Sundays.     In  a  ihapter  entitled  "  Mr.  Raikes  the  Sabbath- 
breaker''  Mr.  Hams  deals  with  this  matter.     It  is  certain 
that  the  Journal  teems  with  evidence  of  Raikes's  philan- 
thropic   leanings :      his   work   in   connexion   with   prison 
reform  would  alone  have  secured  him  a  measure  of  fame. 
Living  to    a  good   age,   Raikes    became  a  comfortable 
patriarch,    and    we    are    told    that    when    distinguished 
strangers  came   to  town  their  visits  were  to   the   Lord 
Bishop,  the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Raikes.     He  was  one  of  those 
whose  deeds  and  rewards  were  alike  conspicuous.    In  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  the  volume,  Dean  Farrar  points 
out  that  four  Lord  Chancellors — Lor<l  Hatherley,   Lord 
Cairns,  Lord   Selbome,   and  Lord  Herschell — have  been 
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Sunday-school  teachers.  The  book  is  rather  formless  and 
imperfectly  digested ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  last  word  on 
Eaikes.     (An-owsmith.) 

Quaker  Campaigns  in  Peace  and  War. 

By  William  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  several  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  were  sent  by  that  body  into  the  war-ravaged 
villages  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  1870,  in  order  to  carry 
relief  and  supply  food  to  the  starving,  distressed  French 
peasantry.  This  is  the  central  and  most  dramatic  episode 
in  these  interesting  pages,  but  Mr.  .Jones's  humane  activity 
took  new  shape  in  the  Eusso-Turkish  war,  and  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  he  has  journeyed  on  some  good 
errand.  Throughout  these  pages  we  are  in  close  touch 
with  (iuakerism,  and  the  broad  philanthropy  which  is  its 
distinguishing  mark.  An  interview  which  Mr.  Jones  had 
with  Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  the  Vatican,  makes  piquant 
and  remarkable  reading.  We  are  amused,  too,  by  one  of 
Mr.  Jones's  chapter-headings — "  Casual  Meeting  with  the 
Pope."  Mr.  Jones  met  the  Pope  (Pius  IX.)  on  one  of 
the  Vatican  staircases.  "With  his  mild  aspect  and 
benevolent  countenance,  arrayed  in  a  white  flannel 
costume,  edged  with  scarlet,  and  a  very  broad-brimmed 
hat,  he  reminded  me  of "  —  whom  do  you  think  ?  of 
whom? — "of  some  good  old  Friend  of  former  times." 
We  were  aware  that  Frederick  Lucas,  of  the  Tablet,  wrote 
a  book  maintaining  that  in  essentials  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Quakerism  were  identical.  Mr.  Jones  makes  the 
resemblance  concrete.  His  book  is  full  of  human  interest 
and  kindly  wisdom,  and  is  extremely  well  produced  by  the 
official  publishers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  (Headley 
Brothers.     6s.) 


Essays. 


By  Whay  Hunt. 


We  have  here  the  literary  remains  of  a  good  clergyman 
and  a  cultivated  man.  Mr.  Hunt  lived  a  quiet  clerical 
life,  and  one  is  reminded  of  Amiel  when  one  reads : 
"  He  was  far  too  void  of  ordinary  ambition,  too  con- 
temptuous of  his  own  mental  power,  to  dream  of  seeking 
for  success."  Something  of  Amiel's  pensive  outlook  on 
nature,  too,  is  found  in  these  quiet  essays,  mostly 
lightly-written  records  of  days  by  river,  or  sea-shore, 
or  mountain  slope.  Mr.  Hunt  sent  them  to  the  St. 
James's  Gazette,  the  Spectator,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  they  are  now  reprinted  as  a  memorial 
of  a  gentle  life.  Mr.  Hunt's  choice  of  subjects  reveals 
a  temperament.  Any  green  valley,  any  quiet  comer,  wiU 
set  him  musing  and  regretting ;  even  a  Staffordshire 
valley,  with  an  old  broken-down  barge  as  its  central 
object,  and  the  smoke  of  the  potteries  in  the  distance, 
suffices  him.  In  "  A  Cotswold  Idyll  "  we  visit  the  village 
school,  not  without  amusement.  To  the  question  out  of 
the  Catechism,  "Why,  then,  are  infants  baptized,  when 
by  reason  of  their  tender  age  they  cannot  perform  them  ?  " 
a  little  girl  replied — presenting  her  answer  on  her  slate — 
"  Why,  indeed  ?  "  This  is  boating  on  the  "  Stripling 
Thames  " — that  "  baby- river  that  ripples  pure  and  peaceful 
through  lonely  Wiltshire  meadows,  and  then  between  the 
westernmost  lowlands  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berks  "  : 

And  now,  as  the  evening  shadows  lengthen,  turning  to 
look  ahead,  we  catch  sight  of  Lechlade  spire,  at  first  to  the 
right  of  us,  then  to  the  left,  as  the  river  wiiideth  at  its  own 
sweet  will.  Before  long  we  are  passing  under  Lechlade 
bridge,  and  call  a  halt  for  the  night.  We  make  our  way 
through  a  village  sad  and  grey  and  sleepy — Gloucester- 
shire Lechlade,  sleepier  even  than  Wiltshire  Cricklade — up 
to  the  village  inn ;  and  then,  while  supper  is  being  pre- 
pared, turn  into  the  churchyard  hard  by  haimted  by  the 
shade  of  Shelley.  Here,  on  some  such  evening  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  he  watched  the 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men, 
Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

Such  writing  is  inherently  pleasant,  and  there  is  a  great 


deal  of  it  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Hunt  is  not  a  "  natural 
history"  writer;  his  keen  enjoyment  of  nature  is  allied 
less  with  the  yellow  primrose  than  with  traditions  of 
"  old  unhappy  far-off  things,"  and  "  battles  long  ago." 
(Privately  printed  by  Hatchards. ) 


Spain. 


By  Leonard  Williams. 


This  little  book  is  the  eighth  volume  in  the  "  Children's 
Study "  series.  Mr.  WilUams  has  wisely  simplified  the 
history  of  Spain,  suppressing  a  great  many  bewildering 
names  and  facts  relating  to  the  thrones.  Christian  and 
Moorish,  of  Aragon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and  the  Moslem 
territory.  "  Now  and  again,  however,  a  great  fighting 
king  stands  forth,  a  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows — 
a  landmark,  so  to  speak,  amid  the  wilderness.  Him  I 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  into  relief,  so  that  oven  a  child 
may  be  able  to  point  to  liim,  and  say  '  Here,  at  least,  I 
find  a  fact  and  figure  I  can  understand.'  "  One  of  the 
figures  which  the  child  is  helped  to  understand  is,  of  course, 
that  debatable  hero,  the  Cid.  Mr.  Williams  verj-  properly 
rejects  the  poetit-  legends  which  surround  this  outlaw,  and 
represents  him  as  "a  robber,  the  most  successful  and 
unscrupulous  of  his  age."  The  volume  follows  the 
traditions  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and  can  be 
warmly  recommended.  We  should  add  that  it  includes 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  settlement  arrived  at 
by  the  two  Powers.      (Unwin.     28.  6d.) 

The  Modern  Adah.  By  A.  W.  A-Beckett. 

Mr.  A-Beckett  reprints  in  this  book  a  number  of  his 
contributions  to  Punch.  Therein  we  learn  "  How  Things 
are  Done"  (the  sub-title)  with  "the  Voice,"  "the  Sword," 
"a  Pen,"  and  "  according  to  Experts."  Mr.  A-Beckett's 
style  and  humour  are  alike  somewhat  old-fashioned ;  but 
his  advice  is  shrewd  and  his  reminiscences  interesting. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.     6s.) 


Fiction. 


Gerald  Fitz  Gerald  the  Clwvalier. 
(Downey  &  Co. 


By  Charles  Lever. 

68.) 


Though  it  was  issued  serially  many  years  ago  (small 
favour  would  it  find  with  the  editor  of  a  modem  jJopular 
magazine!),  this  novel  is  issued  in  volume  form  now  for 
the  first  time.  And  to  us,  who  happen  to  have  read 
nothing  of  Lever's  that  belongs  to  his  second  and  sedater 
period,  it  comes,  indeed,  as  a  book  absolutely  new. 
Approaching  it  with  a  certain  coldness,  and  decidedly 
without  enthusiasm,  we  have  been  impressed  by  its 
dignity,  its  work,  its  authentic  excellence.  It  is  a  sound 
historical  novel,  largely  and  romantically  conceived, 
imagined  deeply,  and  executec^  with  a  fine  feeling  for 
atmospheres  and  the  poetry  of  the  past,  which  places  it 
appreciably  above  the  florid  gimcrackery  of  Ainsworth, 
or  the  elaborate  sterile  ingenuities  of  to-day. 

It  has  faults,  and  the  most  obvious  fault  lies  in  the  style. 
Lever  cared  nothing  for  words.  He  never  considered 
their  values  made  them  the  subject  of  research.  Like 
Dickens  and  George  Eliot  always,  like  Thackeray  and  the 
two  Brontes  generally,  he  was  content  to  use  the  worn, 
common  mintage,  to  do  his  thinking  in  ready-made 
phrases.  The  miraculous  possibilities  of  language  seem 
scarcely  to  have  suggested  themselves  to  that  generation 
of  writers,  though  they  must  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  past  glories  of  English  prose,  and  though  young 
Euskin  was  working  the  magic  under  their  very  noses.  It 
is  sufficiently  strange ;  but  in  any  case  one  would  not 
expect  verbal  niceties  or  verbal  grandeur  from  Charles 
Lever.  One  may  not  even  rely  on  him  for  correct 
grammar. 

Of  course  this  defect  of  style,  emphasised  in  Lever's 
case,  touches  and  soUs  the  imaginative  quality  of  the  work. 
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We  have  said  that  it  is  imagined  deeply ;  at  the  same 
time  one  is  conscious  of  a  certain  conventionality  and  lack 
of  freshness,  especially  when  the  scenes  are  examined 
detail  by  detail.     For  example  : 

"  Here's  tho  Priucess  hc^rsolf,  I'll  bo  sworn,"  said  a 
coarso-looking  fellow,  as,  seizing  Mariette's  arm,  ho  tried 
to  di'ag  her  forward. 

With  a  blow  of  his  clenched  fist  Gerald  sent  him  reeling 
back,  and  thou,  drawing  the  short  scimitar  which  ho  wore 
as  part  of  his  costume;,  ho  swept  the  space  iu  front  of  him, 
while  he  grasped  the  girl  with  his  other  arm.  80  un- 
looked-for a  defiance  seemed  for  an  instant  to  unman  the 
mob,  but  the  next  moment  a  shower  of  missiles,  the  frag- 
ments of  old  Babbo's  fortune,  were  showered  upon  thorn. 
Had  he  been  assailed  by  wild  beasts,  Gerald's  assault  coidd 
not  have  been  more  wildly  daring,  he  cut  on  every  side, 
hurling  batik  those  that  rushed  m  upon  him,  and  even 
trampling  theui  beneath  his  feet. 

Kleeding  and  bruised,  half-blinded,  too,  by  the  blood 
that  ilowed  from  a  wound  on  his  forehead,  the  youth  still 
held  his  ground,  not  a  word  escaping  him,  not  a  cry  ,  .  . 

Here,  as  in  scores  of  other  passages,  each  line,  each  phrase 
discloses  an  imagination  perfectly  content  to  spend  its 
strength  in  doing  an  old  thing  in  an  old  way,  at  every  turn 
lazily  choosing  the  hackneyed  and  the  trite — declining,  in 
fact,  to  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  life  anew  with  individual 
eyes. 

Yet  there  was  strength  and  there  was  beauty,  and  when 
one  finishes  the  book,  and  deliberately  stands  away  from 
the  details  of  it,  this  strength  and  this  beauty  become 
apparent.  One  grows  conscious  of  the  mournful,  wistful 
charm  of  the  central  figure,  that  reputed  son  of  Charles 
Edward,  who,  after  a  short  life  of  petty  intrigue  at  the 
courts  of  Italy  and  France,  found  death  at  the  sejualid 
hands  of  a  drunken  rascal.  One  perceives  an  essential 
and  courageous  realism  of  characterisation,  particularly  as 
regards  the  women,  beneath  the  outer  garment  of  con- 
ventionality. One  appreciates  the  firmness  and  distinction 
with  which  historical  persons  such  as  Charles  Edward, 
Mirabeau,  Alfieri,  Madame  Roland,  and  Marat  are  handled. 
And,  speaking  broadly  of  the  whole  book,  if  it  is  not  to 
be  called  great  one  may  at  any  rate  say  that  it  is  big,  in 
the  large  manner.  It  impresses.  It  induces  a  mood.  It 
has  poetry. 


A  Millionairess  Daiighler.     By  Percy  White. 
(C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.     63.) 

Wb  do  not  consider  that  A  Millionaiir's  Baui/hter  is  quite 
the  author's  best.  Though  full  of  Mr.  White's  gentle  and 
effective  satire,  it  has  not  the  abundant  cleverness  of  Mr. 
liailey-Martin.  Call  it  witty,  sincere,  capable— but  not 
brilliant.  Lawrence  Durward,  that  needy  and  honourable 
aristocrat  who  became  private  secretary  to  a  millionaire  at 
a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year,  is  scarcely  the  individual 
and  recognisable  figure  that  Mr.  Wliite's  heroes  are  wont 
to  be.  And  Margaret  Blythe,  heiress  to  millions,  is  a 
somewhat  shadowy  and  elusive  heroine.  The  sentimental 
relations  of  these  two  begin  when  the  millionaire  (a  weU- 
drawn  character)  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Durward  enters  upon 
his  duties  as  trustee  and  executor.  Had  he  liked,  Lawrence 
might  have  married  Maggie  offhand,  but  he  was  over- 
scrupulous, too  nice  in  his  notions ;  and  Maggie  coquetted 
with  another  and  less  worthy  lover.  Lord  Bellaton.  Mr. 
White  adopts  an  effete  artifice  when  he  makes  Maggie 
engage  herself  to  this  second  one  on  the  strength  of  a 
false  announcement  of  liawrence's  betrothal  to  a  rich 
American  girl.  In  the  end  Maggie  and  Lawrence  find 
each  other,  and  the  scarcely-aroused  sympathies  of  the 
reader  are  satisfied. 

The  most  satisfactory  character  in  the  book,  beyond  all 
comparison,  is  Lady  Durward,  Lawrence's  sister-in-law,  a 
plotting  and  resourceful  matron,  to  whom  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Durwards  is  everything.     The  excellent  dame 


fought  with  a  Boodicean  valour  to  break  tho  engagement 
between  Maggie  and  Lord  Bellaton : 

Dear  Jane  looked  at  me  from  the  height  «f  her  msgni- 
floeut  suiMirionty  and  said,  "  Thin  ia  the  man  who  foacie* 
that  he  undurotanda  women  !  Litten  to  me,  Lswreooe !  I 
am  about  to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter  on  which  I  miut 
refuse  all  explanation,  but  you  know  that  I  am  a  woman 
of  huuour  to  be  implicitly  trusted." 

"  Certainly,"  saia  I. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  aome  vean  older  than  Miae 
Blythe."     Kbe  was  fourteen  ycara  older,  ao  I  aaid,  "  Yet." 

"  But  perhaiw  as  a  man — a  man  of  the  world — you  can- 
not understand  the  strong  aense  of  duty  which  one  ijood 
woman  feelH  for  another." 

"  I  think,"  I  said  modestly,  "  that  I  can." 

"  I  ho{>o  you  can,"  she  answered,  "  for  then  you  will  nut 
misuoderstaud  me,  nor  my  moKvea.  Aa  a  married  woman 
I  have  felt  obliged  to  give  Miss  Blythe  a  serious  womiug. 
I,  for  OUR,  was  determmed  not  to  apeak  too  late." 

And  Jane  did  not  speak  too  late. 


The  Dronei  mtut  Di«.    By  Max  Nordau. 
(Heinemann.     68.) 

NoiiKAi'  enjoyed  an  enormous  vog^e  through  his  Degenera- 
tion ;  but  the  vogue  has  passed,  and  he  is  now  being  rated 
lower  than  his  true  level.  In  fiction  it  would  appear  that  he 
is  improving,  for  The  Dronet  mutt  Die  is  a  much  better 
book  than  A  Comedy  of  Sentiment.  Whether  it  is  quite 
good  enough  to  merit  translation  we  doubt. 

It  is  a  tale  of  cosmopolitan  Paris ;  of  adventurers ;  of 
the  madness  of  speculation ;  of  huge  fortunes  made  and 
lost.  With  its  heaped-up  details  of  business,  and  its 
crowd  of  strange  characters,  it  reminds  one  now  of  Soil 
und  Haben  and  now  of  Numa  Roumettan,  with  each  of  which 
it  has  something  in  common,  though,  of  course,  it  is  vastly 
inferior  to  either.  It  is  an  orgy  of  facts  crudely  observed  ; 
it  deals  chiefly  with  the  inessential,  the  external,  the 
superficial.  Yet  it  has  some  tire,  some  real  energy  of 
movement.  Henneberg's  reception  is  a  difficult  bit  of 
narrative  skilfully  handled.  Henneberg  is  chief  financier, 
and  his  relations  with  a  certain  Baroness  make  the  most 
lurid  and  the  best  part  of  the  story.  The  Baroness's 
recital  of  her  early  life — that  "Odyssey  of  a  girl,"  to  use 
de  Maupassant's  phrase — is  absolutely  brilliant,  steeped 
in  colour,  and  convincing  even  in  its  commonness.  The 
later  scenes  between  these  two  are  marred  by  the  author's 
Teutonic  heavines.s  of  hand — a  heaviness  which  not  all  hia 
laborious  absorption  of  French  models  has  been  able  to 
cure. 

"  And  now  there  is  a  corpse  between  us,"  she  murmured 
dully :  ' '  that  has  bt«n  added  to  the  rest  1 " 

"What  does  it  matter':'"  he  answered,  with  bla>dng 
eyes  and  fiercely  contracted  lips.  "I  do  not  hesitate  to 
step  over  it.  Blood  is  a  good  cement — tho  very  best. 
Whenever,  iu  the  time  to  come,  you  remember  the  man 
in  there,  you  will  remember  also  that  I  did  not  shrink 
from  crime  to  win  you  for  my  own.  Crime,  I  say,  for  had 
it  been  necessary  I  would  have  used  my  own  hand  to  kill 
him  as  he  has  used  his.'* 

"  You  are  horrible^go — go  I  I  should  wish  at  least  to 
be  able  to  think  of  yon  without  shuddering."  She  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  face,  and  half  tumt^l  her  back  upon 
him. 

Henneberg  was  beside  himself.  He  lost  his  last  shred  of 
self-control.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he  strode  to  the 
Barouess,  laid  his  hand  rudely  on  her  shoulder  -an  action 
she  suifered  as  if  she  had  lost  all  power  to  resist — and 
burst  out  in  a  voice  he  hardly  attempted  to  snbdue  :  "  I 
am  to  go,  am  I  ?  I  tell  you  I  won't  —I  must  have  you. 
A  dead  man  is  lying  in  there,  the  roof  is  crumbling  over 
my  head,  the  end  of  the  world  has  come  for  me !  At  a 
time  like  this,  all  disguises  drop  from  us— onr  sonls  stand 
naked  face  to  face." 

Nevertheless,  the  intrigue  of  this  miserably  splendid 
pair  saves  the  book.  For  the  principal  character,  the 
pedagogic  Koppel,  we  do  not  care  in  the  least. 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

I  Time   notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 


The  Arm  of  thb  Lobd. 


By  Mrs.  Comyns  Cark. 


A  hard  old  man  is  the  central  figure  of  Mrs.  Carr's 
latest  story.  The  conflict  of  religion  and  the  world  in  his 
heart  is  sternly  set  forth,  and  the  reader  shares  the 
curiosity  of  the  villagers  in  watching  to  see  whether 
poignant  grief  will  soften  and  bend  a  man  given  to  justice 
rather  than  mercy.     (Duckworth.     3s.  6d.) 

At  a  Winter's  Fire.  By  Bernard  Capes. 

Eleven  short  stories  by  the  author  of  The  Lake  of  (Fine. 
One  does  not  read  half  a  dozen  pages  without  being 
reminded  that  Mr.  Capes  is  a  bold  seeker  of  phrase  and 
epithet,  and  that  he  is  apt  to  overdo  his  method.  But 
these  stories  are  vital  and  interesting,  and  one,  "  The 
Eddy  on  the  Floor,"  is  too  weird  to  read  after  curfew. 
(Pearson.     6s.) 


Orientations. 


By  W.  S.  Maugham. 


A  volume  of  short  stories  by  the  author  of  'Liza  of 
Lambeth.  The  title  is  explained  by  a  passage  from  a 
French  author,  who  states  that  for  discovering  what  a 
young  writer  is  really  made  of  there  is  nothing  like 
examining  his  novels,  "  which  are  like  orientations  for 
the  ascertainment  of  a  literary  ego."  The  "  novels  "  are 
various  in  character,  but  none  touch  the  life  depicted  in 
the  history  of  "  'Liza."     (Unwin.     6s.) 

Pmup  Bennion's  Death.  By  Richard  Marsh. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  quickly  followed  up  his  Frivolities, 
noticed  in  this  page  only  a  fortnight  ago.  The  new  work 
is  fantastic  melodrama.  Bennion  is  killed  in  an  entirely 
new  way,  which  we  will  not  reveal;  but  which,  if  Mr. 
Marsh's  story  has  wide  popularity,  may  have  serious 
effects  on  the  tobacco  trade.     (Ward  &  Lock.     5s.) 

By  J.  S.  Donnelly. 


Jesus  Delaney. 

A  story  of  Mexican  life  and  character.  The  central 
figure  is  a  young  missionary,  whose  blood — Spanish,  Irish, 
and  Indian — is  eventually  too  much  for  him  and  drives 
him  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.  The  author  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  given  his  hero  another  name.  We  can 
believe  that  no  thought  of  impropriety  crossed  his  mind, 
but  some  of  the  sentences  have  a  most  unfortunate  air, 
which  interferes  seriously  with  pleasure  in  a  worthy  book. 
To  read  it  aloud,  for  example,  would  be  literally  impossible. 
(Macmillan.     6s.) 

Peter  Binney.  By  Archibald  Marshall. 

Mr.  Binney,  aged  forty-five,  having  made  a  fortune  from 
Binney's  Food  for  Poultry,  decides  to  renew  his  youth  by 
going  to  Cambridge  and  becoming  an  undergraduate.  He 
does  so,  and  his  history  is  here  recorded  and  dedicated  to 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  The  Babe  B.A.    (Bowden.    6s.) 

EosALBA.  By  Oltve  Pratt  Eaynes. 

The  full  title,  Bosalba,  the  Story  of  Her  Development  ; 
with  other  Fpisodcs  of  the  European  'Movement,  more  Epecially 
as  they  affected  tlw  Monte  Berici,  near  Vicenza,  suggests  that 
the  story  is  historical,  or  at  least  political.  But  it  is  not. 
It  is  sprightly  and  feminine.  The  author  ofEers  it  to  the 
critics  who  approved  of  her  first  book,  TIw  Typewriter  Girl 
— rather  an  odd  form  of  dedication.     (Pearson.     6s.) 

Satan  Finds  Some  Mischief  Still 


The  Short  Line  War.  By  Merwin- Webster. 

A  railroad  story,  told  with  much  spirit  by  an  American 
writer.  The  short  line  is  the  M.  &  T.,  a  branch  of  the 
C.  &  S.  C.  Eailway  from  Chicago  to  the  West.  Both  by 
finance  and  muscle  is  the  short  line  attacked ;  but  Jim 
Weeks,  the  hero  of  the  book  and  the  President  of  the 
M.  &  T.,  is  too  much  for  the  enemy.  There  is  love,  too. 
(Macmillan.     68.) 

The  Wings  of  Silence.  By  George  Cousins. 

An  Australian  story  of  love  and  revenge  and  hidden 
treasure.  The  end :  "  He  bent  and  kissed  the  girl  at  his 
side  as  he  spoke,  and  then  again  addressing  them,  said, 
'  When  I  remember.  .  .  .'  'Look  here,  Clem,'  protested 
Joe,  '  donH  remember;  let's  bury  the  past — -'  'Yes,' 
cried  Maud,  interrupting  in  her  turn,  'bury  it  for  ever 
under  "  The  Wings  of  Silence."  '  "     (Gay  &  Bird.     6s.) 


The  Dolomite  Cavern. 


By  W.  p.  Kelly. 


The  author,  in  his  preface,  states  that  his  story  was 
refused  by  most  of  the  firms  in  the  kingdom  before  the 
present  house  accepted  it ;  none  the  less,  he  says,  it  is 
uncommonly  good — in  fact,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
for  ever."  Without  subscribing  to  this  praise,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  a  work  of  mysterious  adventure  on  well-worn 
lines.     (Greening.     3s.  6d.) 

A  Marital  Liability.  By  Elizabeth  Phiits  Train. 
The  hero,  Murray  Voorst,  is  released  from  ten  years' 
imprisonment  for  embezzlement.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and 
the  reader's  sympathies  are  with  him  from  the  first,  and, 
as  it  turns  out,  with  good  reason.  The  story  deals  with 
his  new  experiences  with  society  and  with  womankind. 
A  very  readable  novel.     (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

EuPERT  BY  the  Grace  of  God.  By  Dora  McCuesney. 

This  "story  of  an  uni-ecorded  plot"  is  supposed  to  be 
told  by  Will  Fortescue,  and  it  deals  with  an  attempt  to 
place  Prince  Eupert  on  the  throne  of  England.  Such  a 
plot  may  never  have  existed,  but  Miss  McChesney,  who 
has  dealt  with  the  period  in  other  novels,  and  knows  it 
well,  considers  Will  Fortescue's  story  to  be  "  strictly  in 
accord  with  Prince  Eupert' s  character  and  life ;  and  not 
inconsistent  with  what  is  known  of  the  current  and  counter- 
currents  of  the  age."     (Macmillan.     6s.) 


Love  the  Player. 


By  Helen  V.  Savile. 


The  story  is  laid  among  Irish  Protestants  in  an  Irish 
village.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  village  squalor  and 
village  gossip,  but  through  it  all  strides  the  figure  of  John 
Craigie,  a  Catholic  priest  with  two  missions  :  "  One  to 
save  souls  from  heU ;  the  other,  and  the  main  object  of 
my  existence,  is  to  destroy  the  body  and  soul  of  Hester's 
destroyer  and  of  that  child's  father."    (Sonnenschein.    6s.) 


By  Thorpe  Forrest. 
I  do  not  understand  my- 


Bdilders  of  the  Waste. 

"  No,  nurse,"  said  Brenda, 
self,  I  know ;  but  every  time  1  see  him  there  is  a  something 
that  repels  me — a  something  that  stretches  out  an  arm 
and  holds  me  off,  and  says,  '  No  further.'  And  I  do 
admire  him  very  much  too,"  she  added  rather  wistfully." 
The  speaker  is  not  a  modern  j'oung  woman  discussing 
her  lover,  the  scene  is  not  a  drawing-room.  Brenda 
is  a  young  British  maid,  the  time  is  the  year  54.5  a.d., 
and  the  scene  is  a  small  stockaded  town  in  a  clearing  of 
the  primeval  Yorkshire  forest.     (Duckworth.     33.  6d.) 


By  E.  V.  Beaufort.        Eichard  Carvel. 


By  Winston  Churchill. 


This  is  described  as  "  a  character-study."  It  is  a  study 
of  a  modern,  emancipated,  fascinating  g^rl  and  of  the 
ruin  she  brings  on  other  people's  happiness  as  she 
advances  with  sure  steps  in  her  briUiant  and  selfish  career. 
(Unwin.     3s.  6d.) 


As  we  explained  last  week,  this  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
is  not  the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill — also 
a  novelist — but  is  an  American  namesake.  The  novel 
before  us  is  a  romance  of  Maryland  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     (Macmillan.     6s.) 
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The  Cono^ress  of  Publishers. 

It  must,  wo  feol  sure,  be  adiuitted  by  all  that  the  third 
International  Congress  of  Publishers  was,  in  every  way,  a 
great  social  success.  Its  Comiuittee  of  Organisation  worked 
indefatigably,  and  deserves  the  heartiest  congratulation 
on  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  the  reception, 
entertainment,  and  comfort  of  the  delegates  and  members 
of  the  Congress  :  the  banquet  given  by  the  Stationers' 
Company  was  a  most  interesting  literary  function ;  the 
conversazione  at  the  Guildhall  was  a  brilliant,  crowded, 
and  representative  gathering.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of 
the  Congress  was  to  promote  among  publishers  of  various 
nationalities  an  international  friendliness.  Complete  success 
crowned  the  effort. 

The  Congress  had  its  very  practical  business  side. 
Papers  were  read  dealing  with  many  subjects  purely  of 
technical  value,  but  we  propose  brieily  to  review  one  or 
two  of  the  more  important  questions  of  general  interest  to 
English  literature  raised  by  its  discussions. 

The  gravest  problem  the  Congress  had  to  face  was 
certainly  the  steady  cheapening  of  books.  We  confess  to 
considerable  surprise  at  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  speakers 
on  this  ([uestion — an  attitude  which  seems  to  us  unreason- 
able and  unwise.  Mr.  John  Murray,  in  his  presidential 
address,  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  good  old  times,  the 
glorious  tradition  of  so  many  of  the  leading  publishing 
houses  of  to-day,  when  books  were  prepared  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  awaited  with  the  utmost  eagerness, 
when  competition  was  almost  unknown.  He  compared  this 
"  tradition"  with  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  present  day, 
with  its  craving  for  cheapness,  "  the  constant  eagerness 
for  what  is  new,  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  much  that  is 
often  but  a  few  months  old  ;  the  frequent  failure  of  what 
is  good  and  success  of  what  is  bad,"  and  confessed  tliat  he 
was  tempted  to  wish  for  a  recurrence  of  the  old  times. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  spoke  in  much  the  same  strain,  are  mistaken 
in  their  premises,  and  therefore  wrong  in  their  conclusions. 
We  admit  at  once  that  there  is  an  enormous  public  that 
cares  nothing  for  the  highest  things  in  literature  and  is 
content  with  "  snippets  and  scraps  which  are  always 
trivial,  often  worthless,  not  unfrequentlj'  pernicious."  But 
this  public  is  not  the  public  of  the  good  old  times,  but 
an  entirely  new  band  of  readers.  We  believe  that 
never  before  was  the  number  of  serious  students  of  litera- 
turi  so  numerous  or  so  earnest.  We  believe  that  never 
botore  was  the  success  of  what  is  bad  in  literature  so 
sliort-lived,  so  ephemeral;  that  never  before  was  the  ultimate 
success  of  what  is  good  so  certain.  Even  in  the  "  good 
old  times "  much  of  the  best  literary  work  had  to  wait 
long  for  recognition  and  reward.  In  these  days  of  much 
admittedly  indiscriminate  reading  there  is,  too,  a  greater 
and  more  educated  discrimination  and  appreciation  than 
in  the  past.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  "public  of 
snippets"  is  not  a  good  judge  of  things  literary,  but  we 
repeat  that  this  public  is  a  new  one — a  public  that  does 
not  number  in  its  ranks  a  single  deserter  from  the  old 
army  of  book-readers.  It  is  a  public  nurtured  by  ever 
widening  education — a  public  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
century  coidd  not  read  at  all.  Compulsory  education  is 
bound  to  produce  innumerable  readers.    Is  it  to  be  won- 


dered at  that,  at  first,  these  tntantn  of  lettem  do  not  attain 
to  the  heights  of  litorary  discretion  'i  They  ore  brought 
up  on  nowspaporg,  which  are  more  informative  and  educa 
tional  to-day  than  uver  before ;  they  progreos  to  the  light 
food  of  snippets  and  illustrated  maga/.ines,  of  which,  in 
the  inevitable  course  of  things,  they  are  bound  to  tiro. 
And  then  ?  Then  they  will  join,  one  by  one,  tlie  ever- 
increasing  band  of  serious  readers.  Tuey  are  joining 
every  day,  else  what  can  you  make  of  the  suocess— and  the 
remarkable  success — of  such  series  oa  Meam.  Caaaeli's 
"National  Library"  and  Messrs.  Dent's  reprints?  The 
huge  sales  of  standard  works  at  a  popular  price  is  no 
sign  of  decadence,  but  the  outcome  of  the  o<lucated 
discrimination  of  a  public  which  owes  its  linit  introduction 
to  reading  to  the  despised  newspapers  and  "  snippets." 
The  publishers  at  the  Congress  seemed  to  wish  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  education  of  readers,  the  selectiim 
of  suitable  books,  the  literary  enlightenment  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  noble  ideal,  but  surely  a  mistaken  one. 
The  publisher  supplies  a  demand:  does  not  create  a 
demand. 

Wo  are  sorry  that  the  whole  problem  of  registration 
was  not  raised  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress,  for  the 
present  system  is  ridiculous  and  annoying.  Mr.  ¥j  Bell 
read  a  paper  on  the  e.\clusive  right  to  titles,  and  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  registry  of  titles  at  the 
Copyright  Office  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  that  the  Registrar 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  as  to  whether 
a  title  could  be  appropriated  or  not.  Wo  have  nothing 
against  this  scheme,  which  is  indeed  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  ;  but  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  whole  work 
of  Stationers'  Hall  should  be  done  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  old  grievance  of  presenting  five  copies  of  each  book 
to  the  public  libraries  was  brought  up  in  a  subsequent 
debate,  and  Mr.  John  Murray  candidly  told  the  meeting 
that  publishers  might  protest  if  they  liked,  but  that  the 
Government,  though  frequently  approached,  held  firm  on 
the  question.  It  is  high  time  that  registration  became 
compulsory,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  receipt  of 
the  British  Museum  authorities  should  not  take  the  place 
of  the  receipt  of  Stationers'  Hall.  In  the  British  Museum 
we  have  a  complete  and  invaluable  registry  of  all  books 
issued,  and  if  this  were  to  be  made  of  practical  use 
to  publishers  they  would  have  some  compensation  for  the 
grant  of  free  copies.  We  commend  this  suggestion  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Copyright  now  sitting. 

Colonial  copyright  naturally  came  in  for  much  discus- 
sion. Unfortunately,  Mr.  Putnam  held  out  little  hope  of 
immediate  change  in  the  present  American  laws,  for  any 
change  would  mean  a  reversion  of  the  protective  policy. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  all  the  tiresome  formubu  of 
simultaneous  publication,  separate  printing,  &c.,  will  have 
to  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  secure  copyright  in  the  I 'nited 
States.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  llnited  States  do  not 
see  their  way  to  join  the  Berne  Convention,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  under  the  present  system  the  interna- 
tional rights  of  authors  and  publishers  can  be  protected 
there  much  more  satisfactorily  than  in  C  inada.  Canada  as 
a  country,  and  Canadian  politicians  generally,  refuse  to 
look  upon  the  Copyright  question  as  one  of  any  serious 
import.  The  present  writer  had  a  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject not  long  since  with  a  prominent  Canadian,  who  declared 
that  neither  Premier  nor  Parliament  were  really  g^reatly 
interested  in  the  matter.  The  Canadians  look  upon  copyright 
as  some  kind  of  noxious  monojioly,  and  xmtil  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  ([uostion  is  general  there  is  little  chance  of 
satisfactory  legislation.  The  position  of  Canada  was  long 
debated  by  the  Congress — it  was  at  least  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  Canada  did  not  propose  to  withdraw  from  the 
Berne  Convention — but  seeing  that  the  new  Copyright 
Bill  is  likely  to  bring  forward  some  definite  proposals 
only  a  general  resolution  was  pas8e«i.  Prof.  Mavor  was 
hoi)eful  of  improvement,  and  suggested  one  or  two  minor 
reforms  which  might  be  carried  out  by  English  publishers, 
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such  as  making  impossible  the  simultaneous  sales  in  Canada 
of  the  Canadian  editions  and  the  English  Colonial  editions 
of  the  same  work ;  but  it  appears  that  Canada  awaits 
the  clauses  in  the  new  Copyright  Bill  before  promising 
legislation.     It  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

We  have  space  only  to  mention  one  other  discussion. 
Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  read  a  paper  on  the  length  of  quota- 
tions in  reviews,  but  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
present  law  was  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  question. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  say  whether  even  the  longest 
quotations  damage  the  sale  of  a  book.  If  damage  can  be 
proved  then  the  law  can  be  brought  into  force. 


Homage  to  Boz.* 

We  can  never  see  the  hands  of  a  public  clock  pointing 
toward  the  hour  of  one — we  mean  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  not  by  any  means  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning — without  immediately  recalling,  and,  as  it  were, 
expecting,  the  concussion  of  the  mid-day  gun  as  it  saluted 
our  ears  in  our  native  town.  How  often  have  we  laughed 
in  our  thoughtless  way  (boyish  and  innocent  enough,  we 
dare  aifirm)  when  we  have  observed  the  effect  of  the 
unexpected  bang  on  some  bewildered  old  lady  who  re- 
covered her  wits  j  ust  in  time  not  to  drop  her  reticule  ! 

Sometimes  the  old  lady  took  her  revenge — if  such  an 
un-Christian  idea  coxild  enter  her  head  for  a  single 
moment — by  laughing  at  our  own  fright  when  a  cart-horse 
jumped  at  the  sound,  and  the  sudden  jingle  scattered  our 
"  seven  wits,"  to  use  a  familiar  term,  these  being  already 
sufficiently  confused  by  our  morning's  task  in  school. 

We  have  grown  old  and  steady  and  subdued ;  and 
it  would  take  much  more  than  this  to  surprise  us  out  of 
the  mood  of  philosophical  calm  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  take  our  one  o'clock  stroll  down  the  Strand,  the  weather 
being  sufficiently  warm  or  cool.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
a  perambulation  of  this  kind  that  we  found  ourselves 
one  day  standing  at  the  comer  of  Wellington-street. 
We  were  debating  in  our  mind  whether  we  would  proceed 
to  St.  Paul's  to  inspect  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  new  wall 
papers  or  whether  we  would  saunter  towards  the  river 
and  make  a  calculation  of  the  speed  of  the  Lambeth 
steam-boats — such  harmless  expeditions  being  much  to 
our  mind — when  we  were  almost  knocked  over  by 
a  thin,  tall,  grey,  eager  individual,  who  was  evidently 
swallowing,  with  some  difficulty,  the  last  mouthful  of  his 
luncheon,  and  wishing  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  that  he 
had  washed  it  down  with  the  beer  he  had  improvidently 
left  in  his  tumbler.  Something  prompted  us  to  follow  this 
hasty  person,  but  we  had  scarcely  begun  to  do  so  when 
presto ! — he  disappeared.  He  had  eluded  our  sight  as 
quickly,  and  (it  really  seemed)  with  as  much  dexterity,  as 
the  clown  who  jumps  over  the  riding-master's  head  at 
Astley's,  having  previously  directed  his  master's  atten- 
tion to  the  charms  of  Mademoiselle  Pittilili. 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  Our  impetuous  friend 
had  i^opped  into  Sotheby's.  Now  Sotheby's  being  familiar 
by  name  to  everybody,  as  the  place  where  they  dispose 
of  all  sorts  of  books — that  is  -to  say,  folios,  quartos, 
octavos,  duodecimos,  and  many  other  mo's  and  to'«,  some 
too  big  for  their  readers  to  lift,  and  some  too  small  for 
them  to  see — Sotheby's  being,  we  say,  the  emporium 
of  literature  and  the  resort  of  literati,  we  no  sooner  dis- 
covered we  vore  near  its  precincts  than  we  felt  a  laud- 
able desire  to  become  better  acquainted  therewith ;  and, 

*  In  another  column  we  touch  on  the  sales  of  Mr.  William 
Wright's  Dickens  collectiou  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  last  Tuesday. 
A  contributor,  iifter  pointing  out  that  "  Boz ''  did  not  include 
a  Book  Auction  in  his  sketches,  although  the  subject  must  have 
proved  congenial  to  him,  has  the  boldness  to  attempt  to  give 
what  might  have  been  "Boz's"  description  of  a  tyx'ical  atter- 
uoon  at  "  Sotheby's." 


as  the  first  object  of  our  curiosity  was  to  learn  whether  an 
auction  was  then  in  progress,  we  made  proper  inquiries, 
and  wore  directed  with  great  civility  to  the  first  floor. 

The  apartment  which  we  entered  was  a  plain,  oblong 
room,  at  one  end  of  which  there  was  placed  a  desk  which 
was  more  like  a  pulpit  than  any  desk  we  have  ever  seen. 
And  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  told,  many  a  sermon  has 
been  preached  from  an  auctioneer's  rostrum  (as  it  is  pro- 
perly designated)  which  at  least  had  the  merit  of  not 
sending  its  hearers  to  sleep.  Indeed,  we  have  often 
thought  what  an  interesting  autobiography  an  auctioneer's 
hammer  could  produce  if  it  could  only  write  down  its  own 
memories  with  half  the  emphasis  that  it  squashes  and 
annihilates  other  people's. 

Close  to  the  rostrum  we  noticed  a  little  boxed -in  desk, 
with  tiny  railings  round  it,  at  which  there  sat,  or  rather 
bustled,  for  he  was  never  at  rest  for  a  moment,  a  very 
dapper  clerk.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  auctioneers'  clerks  are  always  dapper ;  but  so  it  is, 
as  you  may  discover  for  yourself  if  you  have  an  atom  of 
observation.  As  the  minutes  went  on  the  room  iilled 
more  and  more,  until  it  was  full  of  black-coated  gentlemen 
pushing  among  each  other  with  pencils  in  their  hands  and 
pencils  projecting  from  their  lips,  and  catalogues  in  their 
hands  and  catalogues  under  their  arms ;  so  that  j  ust  at 
first  the  catalogues  and  the  pencils  and  the  pencils  and 
the  catalogues  made  them  all  look  exactly  alike,  which  of 
course  they  were  not.  Suddenly  we  were  aware  that  the 
auctioneer  had  taken  possession  of  his  rostrum.  That  is 
another  peculiarity  which  we  have  noticed  all  our  life  at 
auctions.  You  are  suddenly  aware  that  the  auctioneer  is 
in  the  rostrum.  Wlience  he  comes,  or  how  he  comes,  or  in 
what  manner  he  edges  his  way — no  easy  task,  we  do  assure 
you,  on  a  day  like  this— through  the  crowd  of  booksellers 
and  connoisseurs  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  with 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  exactitude. 

But,  while  we  were  speculating,  the  bidding  had  com- 
menced. If  you  imagine  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
shouting,  and  disputation,  and  chinking  of  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns,  you  are  entirely  and  absolutely  mistaken. 
Anything  so  decorous  and  so  exceeding  quick  and  soft  ns 
the  bidding  you  never  saw,  or  anything  so  gentle  and  alert 
as  the  auctioneer,  who  always  spoke  without  excitement, 
even  when  he  was  running  a  medieval  Who''s  Who  up  to 
£400.  "Thirty  pounds,"  he  would  say,  and  someone 
would  say  "Ten,"  meaning  £30  10s.  We  were  much 
amused  by  observing  one  little  pale-faced  man  with  a  very 
large  forehead  and  a  painfully  restricted  moustache,  who 
wore  a  black  cravat.  This  little  man  said  "  Ten,"  "  Ten," 
"  Ten,"  "  Ten,"  like  a  bird,  without  so  much  as  a  wink,  or 
even  looking  at  the  auctioneer ;  in  fact,  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  his  countenance  had  convinced  us  that  he  was  a  i)oor, 
weak  fellow,  when  suddenly  there  ensued  a  long  silence  — 
"  Well?  "  said  the  auctioneer,  "  Well  ?  "  and  he  wiped  his 
spectacles  to  gain  time — all  auctioneers  wipe  their  spec- 
tacles in  their  clients'  interest,  except  when  they  don't 
liappen  to  wear  spectacles,  and  then  they  drop  their  pens 
on  the  floor  and  say  "Oh  dear !  "—but  no  higher  bid 
came,  and  when  the  hammer  fell  with  a  tap  that  would  not 
have  crushed  a  reasonably  robust  moth  the  man  m  the 
black  cravat  just  said  "  Smithers,"  and  smiled  faintly  at  a 
bucolic  young  man  who  wore  a  straw  hat  with  a  guard, 
being  afraid  of  a  little  "  breeze  "  arising  between  two  rival 
booksellers,  or  so  we  were  forced  to  conjecture. 

If  time  permitted,  and  if  we  could  support  this  amazing 
style  of  writing,  which  most  willingly  we  admit  is  the 
Giant's  robe  enfolding  a  literary  Tom  Thumb,  we  should 
select  as  our  next  portrait  a  very  dear  old  gentleman  of 
whose  proximity  to  ourselves  we  had  long  been  aware 
when  he  suddenly  turned  to  us,  and  with  a  very  puzzled 
and  yot  amiable  expression  inquired:  ''Pardon  my  vi- 
trusion,  but  have  they  Jin islied  selling  the  coins 'r  "  It  was  in 
cur  mind  to  answer  that  so  far  as  our  own  unassisted 
observation  went  they  had  not  yet  finished  raking  them  in  ; 
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but  our  respect  for  age,  and  our  instant  perception  of  the 
old  gentleman's  amusing  error — for  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
catalogue  wliich  had  as  murli  connexion  with  me<lin)val 
books  as  a  quart  pot  has  with  Burgundy — led  us  to  inform 
him  that  tlie  sale  of  coins  was  probably  being  at  that 
moment  conducted  on  the  next  Hoor.  A  few  moments 
later,  happening  to  look  toward  the  entrance,  we  caught 
sight  of  a  pair  of  very  clean  white  spats  vanishing  upwanl 
in  the  gloom  of  the  stair-case.  The  incident  sobered  us, 
and  something — we  know  not  what— prompted  us  to  put 
on  our  liat  and  depart.  We  fell  into  a  train  of  reflection 
as  we  walked  homewards  upon  the  curious  contradictions 
of  life  in  this  great  metropolis  ;  for  here,  .in  one  building, 
were  men  who  anxiously  contended  for  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  coins  of  this  age  for  the  books  of  another,  while 
others  desired  to  obtain  the  coins  of  a  period  still  more 
antique.  Continuing  our  reflections,  we  soon  alighted  on 
the  thought  that  these  men  were  bidding  for  possessions 
which  to  the  generality  of  mankind  are  fw-bidden. 


Things  Seen. 

The  Pariah. 

The  chestnut-trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  something — 
it  was  not  the  chestnuts — took  mo  to  Hampton  Court. 
Next  to  nie  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  sat  an  old  man. 
The  conductor  was  taking  the  fares,  and  uttering  the  usual 
commonplaces  of  the  district.  Bushey  Park  was  looking 
"just  right,"  I  gathered.  Of  all  my  fellow-passengers, 
my  neighbour  was  the  only  one  who  appeared  unappre- 
ciative.  Each  fresh  remark — fresh  only,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, to  that  load  of  passengers  —  made  his  sad  look 
sadder.     I  felt  that  our  sympathies  were  in  common. 

"  You  have  not  come  to  see  the  chestnuts  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"No,"  lie  answered  wearily ;  "  and  you  ?  " 

"Chestnut-trees,  particularly  avenues  of  them,  do  not 
appeal  to  me,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  with  something  of  distrust  at  first,  but 
seeing  that  I  was  in  earnest,  his  face  brightened  a  little. 

"  You  can't  think  what  it  is  to  meet  in  this  place  at 
this  time  of  year  some  one  who  is  indifferent  about  chest- 
nuts," he  said.  "  Most  of  the  people  here  think  me 
eccentric.  A  few  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  social  out- 
cast. '  There  goes  the  man  who  does  not  like  the  chest- 
nuts,' I  hear  them  say.  I  can't  help  it  though,"  he 
continued,  gaining  confidence.  "  I  have  lived  among  oaks 
— oaks  that  grow  as  nature  planted  them — and  my  years 
refuse  to  be  reconciled  to  these  long  files  of  trees  drawn 
up  for  all  the  world  like  some  giant's  army  fighting  for 
conventionality.  And,  do  you  know  ?  "  he  whispered,  laying 
Ills  hand  on  my  arm  as  he  spoke,  "I  have  a  private  notion 
that  nature  is  aU  the  time  laughing  at  them.  They  are 
the  overgrown  babies  of  the  tree  world — these  chestnut- 
trees,  with  their  pointing  blossoms.  Flowers  belong  to 
little  trees,  in  the  same  way  that  lace  collars  and  curls 
belong  to  little  children.     Don't  you  think  it  is  so  ?  " 

All  around  me  rose  a  chorus  of  admiration  from  the 
sightseers  as  the  omnibus  entered  Bushey  Park. 


I  HARDLY  knew 
either  side  was 
The  plate-glass 


Accident. 

the   familiar   shop,   for  the   window   on 

wrecked — that  is   the    word — wrecked. 

was   gone,    save  for  jagged  edges,  that 

stuck  out  threateningly  from  the  framework.     Three  police- 

Imen  and  a  gaping  crowd  stood  about  the  doorway,  and 
against  the  curb  rested  what  in  the  morning  had  been  a 
hansom  cab.  The  points  of  the  shafts  rested  on  the  ground. 
The  horse — there  was  no  horse.     But  the  routine  of  life 


up  the  stairs  to  have  my  hair  trimmed.  For  once,  onoe 
only,  in  my  life,  I  was  willing  tliat  the  barber  should  talk 
to  me.  "I  was  stropping  my  raxor,"  he  began,  "when  I 
heard  the  shouting,  and  there  was  the  cab  ooming  like 
mad  down  Chancery-lane.  There  was  no  cabman  on  the 
box,  but  a  gentleman  was  inside,  pale,  but  sitting  tight. 
The  horse  was  spread  out  like  a  windmill,  and  going  Tike 
— like  the  wind.  The  wheel  of  the  cab  caught  a  cyclist 
and — and  he  went  off  his  saddle  like  an  arrow.  My  Ood  ! 
I  never  want  to  see  anotlier  such  sight ;  and  there  waa 
the  horse  rushing  straight  for  our  door  downstairs.  Then 
came  the  crash ;  never  heard  such  a  thunder  in  all  my  life. 
The  whole  building  shook.  Wo  all  ran  downstairs,  sf>me 
of  the  gentlemen  with  their  chins  all  over  lather.  Wliat  did 
I  see  ?  I  saw  the  horse,  head  and  neck  in  Uie  shop,  and 
the  cab  sitting  in  the  windows."  "And  what  did  the  horse 
do?"  "Do?  What  didn't  he  do.  There  was  enough 
hairwash  an<l  tooth-powder  on  the  floor  to  supply  a 
regiment."  "What  then?"  "Well,  we  got  him  out  of 
the  shop.  The  gentleman  inside  was  one  of  our  customers. 
He  just  walked  up  the  stairs.  '  Some  cabs  are  quicker 
than  others,'  he  said."  "  And  the  cyclist  ?  "  "  Not  hurt 
a  bit.  Nobody  was  hurt  but  the  horse.  They  took  him 
away.  It  was  poor  old  Holocauste  over  again."  A  pause. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  meditatively,  "  a  barber's  life  has  its 
excitements."  "True,"  I  replied,  "true.  Sometimes  you 
cut  a  gentleman's  chin." 


Paris  Letter. 

{From  our  French  Comtpcndtnt.) 

For  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  Royal 
house  of  Sweden,  M.  Christian  Schefer's  book  on  Bema- 
dotte,  lately  published,  will  prove  instructive  and  agreeable 
reading.  Bemadotte  he  shows  as  a  wise  if  not  a  great 
king,  with  a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  honestly  attached  to 
the  country  he  adopte<l.  We  would  admire  him  more  if, 
when  the  moment  came  to  change  his  religion  and  acknow- 
ledge that  of  his  future  subjects,  he  had  made  the  change 
with  something  of  Henry  IV. 's  genial  cynicism.  Parii 
vaul  bien  une  mesie  is  a  frank  and  delightful  way  of  yielding 
to  circumstances.  But  Bemadotte,  who  knew  as  much 
about  Lutheranism  as  he  did  about  Buddhism,  makes  a 
solemn  and  hypocritical  statement  of  sentiments  he  never 
possessed,  to  the  delight  of  his  easily  gulled,  solemn 
subjects.  He  informs  the  archbishop  that,  having  had 
occasion  to  know  some  German  Protestant  ministers,  in 
talking  with  them  he  has  discovered  that  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  truly  contains  the  word  of  God  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  Further  researches  strengthened  him  in 
the  opinion  that  this  is  the  true  profession.  And  so,  by 
persuasion  and  conviction,  he  publicly  declares  himself  a 
follower  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  to  which  at  heart  he  had 
long  been  attached.  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this 
statement;  but  as  Bemadotte  was  a  Gascon,  doubtless 
before  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  harangue  he  believed 
it  all. 

Writing  of  his  military  career  under   Napoleon,   M. 
Schef er  says : 

This  man,  who  hud  always  lived  almost  exclosively  as  a 
soldier,  who  had  taken  part  iu  numerous  campaigns  and 
who  distinguished  himself  on  many  an  occasion,  who  was, 
by  the  admission  of  all,  if  not  a  superior  g^eral,  a  very 
able  one,  and  whose  bravery  in  every  case  was  l»eyond 
doubt,  this  man  — sinfrular  fact — had  nor,  properly  s|)eakiiig, 
the  military  spirit.  To  be  resigned  to  form  but  a  part  of  a 
whole,  to  see  only  the  general  interest  in  makiog  abstrac- 
tion of  his  own  individuality,  to  execute  with  intelligence 
and  exactitude  received  iustructiona  without  wanting  to 
substitute  his  own  conceptions  and  without  allowing  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  considerations  foreign  to  the 
service,  these  were  all  so  many  things  he  was  radically 
incapable  of. 
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His  character  had  all  the  surprise  and  complexity  of  the 
Gascon  temperament.  General  Marbot  insists  on  his 
"  nonchalance,"  and  he  was  indeed  extraordinarily  in- 
dolent, loving  to  lie  in  bed  until  noon,  and  taking  several 
hours  to  dress.  Nobody  could  be  more  energetic  than  lie 
when  an  effort  was  needed.  We  see  him,  under  the  spur 
of  circumstances,  ready  to  rise  at  four  of  a  morning  and 
stay  till  late  at  night  in  his  cabinet,  when  minister,  but 
the  moment  circumstances  cease  to  have  an  imperious 
claim  upon  him,  he  returns  to  his  indolent  habits.  As  M. 
Schefer  points  out,  he  is  habitually  more  restive  than 
active.  His  temper  is  unquiet,  suspicious  ;  his  angers  are 
frequent  and  formidable  in  explosion.  His  wife,  Queen 
Desiree,  accustomed  to  these  tempests,  used  to  say  : 
"He  talks  of  killing  everybody,  and  he  would  not  harm 
a  fly."  The  man  was  essentially,  in  all  his  moods, 
an  actor.  He  was  always  on  the  scene,  acting  within 
an  hour  several  parts.  Without  transition  he  could 
rush  from  fury  to  tenderness,  drop  from  inflated  eloquence 
into  everyday  familiarity ;  now  indomitable,  then  crushed 
by  a  deception,  a  disappointment;  now  free  and  easy, 
then  posing  as  the  hero  on  a  pedestal,  generous  and 
avaricious,  hardened  and  sensitive,  but  always  relatively 
sincere  in  all  these  various  moods  and  attitudes,  duping 
himself  more  readily  than  others,  and  ever  the  victim 
of  a  passion  for  applause.  In  spite  of  the  theatrical 
emphasis  of  his  moods,  and  a  great  deal  of  tall  talk 
in  his  eternal  harangues,  he  was  never  anything  but 
a  very  mild  Liberal  without  any  precise  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  Liberalism.  "  The  words  and  sonorous 
phrases,  which  were  the  fashion  of  the  hour,"  writes  M. 
Schefer,  "no  doubt  fascinated  him,  and  his  'hatred  of 
tyrants'  his  'devotion  to  the  country,'  and  his  'love  of 
liberty,'  must  have  been  aU  the  more  sincere  and  lively  in 
that  he  never  felt  any  need  to  fathom  their  just  signi- 
ficance, and  his  instinct  made  him  always  able  to  con- 
ciliate them  with  what  he  regarded  as  his  interests." 

What  astonishes  us  the  most  in  this  life  of  a  republican 
soldier  of  France  transformed  suddenly  into  a  royal  prince 
of  a  land  so  different  from  his  own,  is  the  man's  perfect 
adaptability  to  circumstances  so  unexpected  and  so  strange. 
Before  liis  arrival,  the  Court  of  Sweden  shuddered  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  coarse,  iU-dressed,  and  swearing  corporal. 
A  marshal  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  lived  exclusively  in 
camp  and  upon  the  highways  of  devastated  Europe,  must 
naturally,  they  thought,  prove  a  kind  of  brute.  Berna- 
dotte  arrived,  a  complete  gentleman,  perfumed,  arrayed  in 
fine  linen,  with  boots  so  dainty  and  coquettish  that  the 
good  people  of  Sweden  stared,  with  manners  and  habits  so 
fastidious  and  gallant  and  graceful  that  the  queen,  re- 
assured, exclaimed  :  "  Why,  he  is  a  perfect  prince !  " 
And  so  he  was.  Had  he  been  born  on  a  throne  he  could 
not  have  played  the  part  of  prince-royal  more  bravely, 
with  a  more  seductive  and  picturesque  show.  He  was  so 
eminently  elegant  that  even  in  later  years,  when  he  grew 
lazier  and  his  days  of  vanity  were  over,  he  managed  to 
give  an  air  of  majesty  to  his  dressing-gown,  which  he 
wore  till  five  o'clock  of  an  afternoon.  He  could  even 
inspire  respect  in  receiving  ministers  in  bed  with  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  his  chin,  while  in  that  attitude  he  wrote  or 
signed  papers.  The  verdict  of  Ijis  subjects  was  that  he 
was  every  inch  a  king.        ' 

M.  Schefer  tells  the  tale  of  his  relations  with  Napoleon, 
but  wisely  refrains  from  making  any  futile  apologies. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  said  for  his  disloyalty  to  his 
former  chief  :  he  had  learnt  his  lesson  in  the  school  of  the 
most  heartless  and  unscrupulous  of  masters.  If  Napoleon 
had  no  faith  in  Bernadotte,  Bernadotte  had  reason  to  feel 
far  less  in  him ;  and  in  a  fight  for  a  throne,  oddly  enough 
it  was  tlie  lesser  man  who  won. 

H.  L. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  Boors — a  war  which  the 
party  wire-pullers  report  as  likely  to  be  generally  popular 
in  the  country — General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  would  be  placed 
in  command  of  the  English  forces.  It  is  no  secret  that  he 
has  always  thought  his  turn  would  come  to  pay  off  the  old 
score  which  the  Government  at  home  withheld  his  hand 
from  wiping  out  after  the  death  of  Colley  at  Majuba.  It 
is  a  coincidence  which  places  the  biographer  of  Colley, 
General  Sir  W.  Butler,  in  command  at  the  Cape  in  these 
troublous  times — a  coincidence,  or  else  a  careful  design. 
To  him  would  fall  the  second  part  in  any  war  we  might 
wage  against  the  men  he  has  generously  appreciated  in 
his  biography  of  the  entrenched  General  whom,  in  their 
own  vocabulary,  "  the  Lord  delivered  into  their  hands." 


The  reception  of  "Lucas  Malet"  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  only  another  instance  of  the  working 
out  of  the  laws  of  reaction.  Charles  Kingsley  hated 
Popery  with  all  his  heart.  It  was  his  congenial  task 
to  show  up  the  religion  of  his  characters — the  manliness 
of  the  Protestant,  the  cowardice  of  the  Catholic.  The 
verse  of  an  English  ballad  that  most  commended  itself  to 
his  sentiments  was  that  which  declared  of  Queen  Mary's 
marriage : 

The  King  of  Spain — him 

Is  a  Paynim, 

A  follower  of  Mahound ; 

And  pity  it  were 

If  lady  fair 

Should  marry  a  Popish  hoimd. 

Mrs.  Harrison  in  becoming  a  Catholic  modifies  her  father's 
extremes,  and  tones  down  his  extravagances.  His 
creations  in  real  life  correct  the  extravagances  of  his 
creations  in  fiction  ;  and  that  is,  perhaps,  as  he  would 
wish  it.  Old  age,  such  as  were  now  his  had  he  lived, 
softens  asperities  in  minds  that  are  still  generously  re- 
ceptive. Even  Cardinal  Newman,  the  least  forgiving  of 
all  adversaries,  so  far  softened  towards  his  old  foe  Kingsley 
as  to  suppress  in  his  Apologia  the  most  rhetorical  passages 
of  his  scorn.  "Away  with  you,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  fly 
into  space  !  "     That  sentiment  he  deleted  before  he  died. 


The  Hon.  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  the  Solicitor-General  of 
Canada,  will  reach  London  in  a  few  days.  The  astutest 
lawyer  in  the  Dominion,  and  a  man,  besides,  of  large 
sympathies,  he  is  particularly  fitted  to  deal  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  copyright  laws  relating  to  England  and 
Canada.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  brings 
over  in  his  pocket  a  draft  of  the  measure  which  will  be 
brought  before  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  which  has  for  its  double  design  the  fostering  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  trades  in  Canada  (long  sacrificed  to 
American  push)  and  the  advantage  of  English  authors, 
with  whom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  intends  to  exchange  views 
during  his  coming  visit. 

The  Venezuela  Boundary  Commission  is  likely  to 
remain  in  session  in  Paris  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  for 
some  months.  Elaborate  as  are  the  details  to  be  discussed, 
the  Commission  enters  on  its  labours  with  the  best  of 
hopes  that  a  final  settlement  of  the  moot  points  and  lines 
may  be  made.  Lord  Salisbury,  it  will  be  remembered,  at 
first  utterly  refused  to  consider  the  English  claims  as  open 
to  arbitration.  He  talked  of  the  Schomberg  line  as  if  it 
were  a  definite  and  easily  to  be  ascertained  boundary,  by 
opposing  which  America  would  hurl  herself  against  the 
might  of  England.  A  little  investigation  moderated  that 
attitude,  and  the  Commissioners  ment  each  other  with  a 
very  different  front.  They  recognise  that  it  cannot  be  easy 
to  say  where  a  stake  was  driven  into  the  ground  three 
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hundred  years  ago,  without  the  aid  o{  recorJiag  charta 
or  surveys.  Happily  the  English  Commissioner,  Lord 
Kussell  of  Xillowen,  will  bring,  first  of  all,  common  sense 
to  the  consideration  of  a  probloni  which  mere  nationiil 
dogmatism  could  never  solve.  Moreover,  a  happy  accident 
has  placed  in  Lord  Russell's  hands  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  evidence  from  a  quarter  the  most  unexpected, 
— the  Jesuits.  That  Society,  of  wliich  a  brother 
of  Lord  RuRsell's  is  a  member,  had  its  missions  in 
Venezuela  in  ancient  days  ;  and  in  the  home-letters  of  the 
missionaries  are  to  be  found  allusions  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  hundreds  of  years,  serve  to  "  place  "  a  town  here, 
or  a  river  there,  within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  or 
that.  Little  did  these  sons  of  Ignatius  Loyola  imagine  that 
the  England  from  which  they  were  then  exiles  would  one 
day  by  their  means  he  able  to  establish  its  remote  borders 
in  security  and  peace. 


The  season  at  Boulogne  began  this  week  in  sunshine, 
with  the  opening  of  the  Casino  and  the  drawing  down  of 
an  army  of  bathing-machines  to  the  sea-line.  In  some 
ways  the  most  French  of  all  towns — in  the  familiar  costumes 
of  the  fisherwoman,  for  example  —  Boulogne  keeps  its 
integrity  against  the  marks  made  upon  it  of  necessity 
by  its  proximity  to  England.  It  is  true  that  "  Old 
England,"  "The  George,"  and  even  "The  Jubilee 
Restaurant  "  are  among  the  signs  which  distress  the  eye 
of  the  tourist,  but  quite  infrecjuently ;  and  of  real  interest 
is  the  mixture  of  English  witti  French  in  the  patois  of  the 
Usher  people — a  marriage  of  dialects  dating  back  to  days 
when  Boulogne  was  colonised  by  the  English.  A  more 
modem  association  between  the  two  countries  is  suggested 
by  the  statue  of  Jenner  which  faces  England  from  the 
coast  at  Boulogne,  and  which  France  erected  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  inventor  of  vaccination.  Hard  by 
you  stumble  over  a  pile  of  Dickens's  reminiscences.  In 
that  little  habitation  he  stayed  one  summer,  and  there  is 
the  dressing-room  in  which  he  finished  Jileak  House.  The 
neighbours  thought  him  every  inch  a  Frenchman  until  he 
opened  his  mouth.  At  the  unaltered  Hotel  des  Bains 
Thackeray  was  a  guest,  as  readers  of  the  Yellowplush 
Papers  may  easily  remember. 


The  house  at  Boulogne  in  which  Dickens  wrote  Little 
Dorrit  has  been  pulled  down.  It  had,  he  thought,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  the  gardens  attached  to  any  house 
he  had  inhabited  on  the  Continent.  These  grounds  still 
remain,  and  little  English,  as  well  as  French,  children  are 
playing  in  them  to-day — the  pupils  of  the  nuns  known  as 
Ladies  of  Nazareth,  who  have  built  their  chapel  on  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  the  children's  author  lived  and 
wrote.  Another  memory,  close  at  hand,  is  recalled  by  the 
reader  of  a  recent  popular  biography.  On  these  ramparts 
Sir  Richard  Burton  first  met  Miss  Arundell,  the  ruddy 
gold  of  whose  hair  owed  nothing  in  those  days  to  artifice. 
Here  was  their  first  love-making  done,  and  you  suspect 
this  stone  and  that  as  being  the  guilty  one  on  which  the 
gfirl  chalked  the  message  of  her  mother's  stubborn  dis- 
approval. Are  there  any  disapproving  mothers  remaining  ? 
One  would  not  think  so  in  looking  at  the  young  girls 
on  the  ramparts  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in  June  —  the 
ramparts  which,  through  all  other  mutations  at  Boulogne, 
have  remained  true  to  the  old  legend  of  love-making. 


A  Fable. 


In  a  certain  inn  yard  dwelt  fowls  and  ducks,  kept  thus 
near  at  hand  that  the  hostess  might  in  a  moment  dash 
upon  one  and  bear  it  to  the  fire.  Among  them  was  a 
white  duck  of  some  age,  called  Top- Knot  from  a  little 
tuft  of  feathers  on  her  head.  Of  this  crest  she  was 
insufferably  vain,  and  she  would  pose  and  prink  and 
put  on   a  thousand  airs  whenever  she  thought  herself 


observeil,  and  boast  of  her  youth  and  charms  until  the 
became  almost  unendurable  to  the  other  birds,  particularly 
M  she  was  never  sei/e<l  upon  by  the  hoetewt.  "  You  !  " 
they  would  say,  "you  !  Why,  you're  the  oldest  duck  in 
the  country.  That's  why  you're  never  cooked."  But 
Top-Knot  took  no  notice,  except  to  smirk  the  more,  and 
suggest  that  her  beauty  was  indispensable  to  the  yard. 

One  day,  with  a  gjeat  beating  of  hoofs  on  the  cobbles, 
a  carriage  drew  up  and  a  grand  stranger  alighted.  The 
host  and  hostess  8too<l  at  the  dcKir  and  bowed  to  him  by 
turns,  and  all  the  stablemen  and  wenclies  came  out  to 
help.  "  And  what  will  your  excellency  have  to  eat?"  the 
hostess  asked  him.  "  Duckling,"  said  the  great  man, 
peering  round  the  yard  through  his  glasses,  "  duckling. 
A  plump,  tender  duckling."  At  this  moment  Top-Knot 
strutted  across  the  stones.  "  That  one,"  said  the  stranger, 
pointing  to  her  with  his  gold-headml  cane.  "  With  green 
peas."    And  he  passed  into  the  inn  rubbing  his  hands. 

Top-Knot  died  nappy. 


Correspondence. 

"  The  Wine  of  Nature." 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  add  two  more  moods  in 
which  the  "  Wine  of  Nature  "  is  delightfully  present  ? 

The  editor,  merchant,  banker,  and  man  of  sensibility 
has  torn  himself  from  the  strenuous  routine  of  his  daily 
life.  Newspapers  and  politics,  stock  exchange  quotations 
and  commercial  intelligence,  the  hasty  breakfast,  the  silk- 
hatted  rush  for  the  morning  train  were  left  far  behind 
when  the  express  heade<l  for  the  woods,  the  downs,  and 
the  sea.  He  has  slept  well  between  the  white,  lavendered 
sheetH,  and  now  the  glorious  challenge  of  the  cock  and 
the  blackbird's  Huting  mingle  with  the  sun  streaming  in 
through  his  window,  mingle  in  the  fresh,  delicious  wine 
of  early  fragrant  mom.  He  does  not  rise,  but  half  in 
dream  he  hears  the  golden  voices,  the  glamour  of  sleep 
still  over  him ;  soft  and  pleasant  it  is  to  lie  there ;  all  is 
green  and  sweet  outside :  this  he  knows  because  of  the 
carolling  he  half  hears  and  the  murmurs  he  is  faintly 
conscious  of.  He  will  not  break  the  spell;  he  will  not 
cross  the  threshold  yet  a  little  while.  As  the  immortal 
and  moral  Watts  says  : 

A  little  more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber. 

He   is  content  to  be  a — well,  whatever  the  world  may 
choose  to  call  him. 

The  second  of  these  moods  comes  after  the  fragrant 
coffee  and  foamy  cream  have  been  di8patche<l.  He  has 
no  programme,  all  the  roads  are  his,  all  the  mystery  of 
the  woods,  the  perpetual  voices  of  tlie  sea,  the  fragrant 
hedgesides.  He  is  free,  gloriously  free;  and  turning  to 
his  companion,  how  can  he  better  express  this  sense  of 
delight  than  by  repeating  Swinburne's  "  Love  at  Sea  "  : 

We  are  in  love's  land  to-dsy ; 

Where  shall  we  go ': 
Love,  shall  we  start  or  «tsy, 

Or  sail  or  row  i* 
There's  many  a  wind  and  way, 
And  never  a  May  but  May ; 
We  are  in  love's  land  to-day ; 

Where  shall  we  g^  F 

Is  there  not  the  very  "  Wine  of  Nature  "  in  this  ? 

I  might  add  a  third  mood  ;  but  I  will  refer  your  readers 
to  the  late  Roden  Noel's  poem,  "Early  April,"  a  poem 
fuU  of  white  light. — I  am,  &c., 

Mattubw  Hust. 
Berkeley  Cottage,  Downshire  Hill, 
Hampstead  :  June  9,  1899. 
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The  Isaac  Walton  Inn. 

Sir, — In  your  current  issue  Dean  Hole  recommends 
writers  in  want  of  a  rest  to  go  to  the  Isaac  Walton  Inn 
at  Doveflale.  Those  who  intend  to  take  Mr.  Dean's  advice 
had  better  hurry  up,  for  this  classic  inn  (the  best,  too,  as 
inns  go,  in  the  country)  is  to  be  turned  into  a  mere  private 
residence  for  the  agent  of  the  Eight  Hon.  E.  W.  Hanbury, 
of  Ham  Hall,  whose  property  it  is.  So  the  story  runs  in 
these  parts. 

It  is  rather  an  indignity,  after  having  served  with  much 
generous  fare  many  a  generation  of  inoffensive  anglers,  to 
be  thus  converted  to  the  mundane  uses  of  domesticity ! 
Private  ownership  in  monuments  of  historic,  literary,  and 
artistic  iuterest  is  not  altogether  a  desirable  institution. 
The  disappearance  as  an  inn  of  the  old  "  Izaak  Walton" 
will  be  a  great  blow  to  tired  brainy  men  who  have 
resorted  thitherward ;  but  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
piscators  'i 

The  May-fly  is  out  on  the  Dove,  Mr.  Editor,  and  the 
gre^t  fat  trout  are  rising! — I  am,  &c.. 

Leek,  Staffordshire  :  Kineton  Parkes. 

June  11,  1899. 


Homer  Nodded,  Too. 

81K, — I  notice,  in  your  issue  of  June  3,  that  Mr. 
Algernon  Ashton  has  suggested  that  a  tablet  should  be 
affixed  to  No.  17,  Elm  Tree-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  "the 
house  wherein  the  poet  [Thomas  Hood]  died."  Hood  did 
not,  however,  die  in  Elm  Tree-road,  but  at  Devonshire 
Lodge,  Finchley-road,  a  house  which  was  pulled  down 
some  years  ago. — I  am,  &c.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Garrick  Club,  W.C. :  June  5. 


Horace  Smith  and  J.  G.   Lockhart. 

SiK, — In  Longman's  Magazine  for  June,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  replied  at  some  length  to  my  observations 
concerning  his  remarks  in  his  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  G. 
Lockhart  upon  Horace  Smith's  connexion  with  the  fatal 
Scott-Christie  duel  of  1821. 

My  view  of  what  appears  to  be  a  complex  affair  is  as 
follows  :  Mr.  Lang  had  to  make  clear  Lockhart's  part  in 
the  literary  squabble  that  led  to  the  duel,  and  also  to 
explain  why  he  did  not  "  take  the  field,"  there  being,  as 
Mr.  Lang  remarks,  a  tradition  that  Lockhart  should  have 
"  come  forward,"  and  not  have  allowed  his  friend  Christie 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fray.  In  justice  to  Lockhart, 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  not  risk  his  life  at  that  particular 
period,  his  wife's  confinement  being  imminent ;  conse- 
quently, no  imputation  rests  upon  his  courage. 

Mr.  Lang,  in  his  natural  desire  to  transfer  all  blame  for 
the  supposed  "  shufflings  "  which  characterised  the  nego- 
tiations preceding  the  duel  to  other  shoulders  than  those 
of  Lockhart  and  his  friends,  found  a  scapegoat  in  the 
person  of  Horace  Smith,  who,  according  to  Lockhart's 
biographer,  "  cuts  a  poor  figure  "  in  the  affair.  Accord- 
ingly, what  Mr.  Lang  honestly  believed  to  be  a  grave 
inconsistency  between  a  statement  made  by  Horace  Smith 
in  1821  and  another  made  by  him  twenty-six  years  later 
was  brought  prominently  forward,  in  order  to  stiU  further 
exonerate  Lockhart.  But  I  contend  that  no  such  incon- 
sistency existed. 

Scott  led  the  public  to  believe,  by  means  of  circulars, 
&c.,  that  Horace  Smith  had  promised  to  act  as  his  second 
in  a  possible  duel  with  Lockhart.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Scott  had  not  obtained  any  such  promise.  All  that  Horace 
Smith  undertook  was  to  act  as  a  "  mediator,"  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Cyrus  Eedding,  a  well-known  writer 
and  friend  of  Horace  Smith,  who,  in  his  Fifty  Years' 
Eecollections  {185S),  says:  "Horace  Smith  was  named  by 
Scott  as  an  umpire  in  the  affair,  but  he  withdrew  from  it 


when  he  found  the  quarrel  tended  to  a  personal  encounter 
of  which  he  disapproved." 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  and  of  Horace  Smith's  explicit 
statement  in  his  Recollections  (1847),  Mr.  Lang  still  appears 
to  believe  that  Horace  Smith  did  consent  to  act  as  a 
second.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lang  brings  the  following  grave 
accusation  against  Horace  Smith,  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
veracity  and  honour.     He  says  : 

The  Mr.  Smith  of  1S21  [in  his  letter  to  8oott]  was 
inducing  the  public  to  believe  that  "satisfaction"  [which 
Mr.  Liii^,  in  Longman's,  interprets  as  •'  aotiug  as  a 
second"]  would  bn  given  if  a  condition  were  fulfilled 
which  he  knew  would  unt  bo  fulfilled.  The  Mr.  Smith  of 
1847  [in  hin  Beail lections']  tells  us  that  he  never  would  have 
be-n  a  party  to  any  such  transaction  [acting  as  a  second 
in  a  hostile  meeting]  in  any  circumstances,  and  that  Mr. 
Scott  knew  it. 

Horace  Smith's  letter  of  1821  stated  that  he  was 
authorised  by  Scott  to  give  Lockhart  "  satisfaction  "  if  the 
latter  would  make  the  avowal  required  by  Scott  {i.e.,  in 
connexion  with  Lockhart's  supposed  management  of  Black- 
wood's Jfagazine). 

In  his  Recollections,  Horace  Smith  again  makes  use 
of  the  term  "satisfaction."  He  says  that  he  told  Scott, 
in  1821:  "Your  charges  [against  Lockhart]  are  either 
false  or  true.  If  the  former,  you  must  instantly  give  the 
satisfaction  required,  by  publicly  retracting  all  that  you 
have  erroneously  asserted,  and  by  making  a  full,  frank, 
unequivocal  apology." 

Has  not  Mr.  Lang  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  the 
word  "  satisfaction  "  as  used  by  Horace  Smith,  who 
obviously  employed  it  in  the  sense  of  "  atonement "  or 
"  amends,"  and  not  to  indicate  his  willingness  to  act  as  a 
second  in  a  duel ! 

Nothing,  to  my  mind,  can  be  more  consistent  than  the 
two  statements  of  Horace  Smith  ;  and  his  conduct  througli- 
out  the  miserable  transaction  was  marked  by  the  greatest 
common  sense  and  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  help  noticing  that  Lock- 
hart's carelessness  in  omitting  to  forward  to  Scott  the 
all-essential  portion  of  an  explanation,  which,  if  received 
by  him,  might,  as  Mr.  Lang  admits,  have  prevented  a 
duel,  was  most  reprehensible  ;  while  poor  Scott's  conduct 
in  quoting  Horace  Smith  as  his  second,  without  authority, 
was  decidedly  culpable. 

If  anyone  "cuts  a  poor  figure"  in  the  affair,  it  is  not 
the  author  of  Rejected  Addresses. 

Mr.  Lang  apologetically  says  in  Longman^ :  "I  was 
obliged  to  tell  all  the  truth  I  knew  about  the  matter  which 
tradition  had  perverted."  And  in  my  recent  Life  of  James 
and  Horace  Smith  it  became  my  duty,  as  their  great- 
nephew,  to  defend  Horace  Smith  from  what  I  considered 
undeserved  and  groundless  censure. — I  am,  &c., 

Fulham  :  June  12,  1899.  Abthur  H.  Beavan. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  36. 

To  ask  for  a  list  of  the  five  most  underrated  living  authors  is 
easier  than  to  decide  upon  the  best  list,  that  is  sent.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  we  think  that  Mr.  S.  K.  RatcU£fe,  The  Clapham 
School,  Hiffh-Rtreet.  Clapham,  S.W.,  should  have  the  prize,  although 
we  do  not  admit  participation  in  his  opinion.  His  five  are  as 
follow  : 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Michael  Fi'-ld. 

Robert  Bridges. 

W.  Hale  White  (■'  Mark  Rutherford  "). 

A.  E.  Housman. 

Other  contributors  have  included  authors  who  are  not  precisely 
underrated,  but  are  not  highly  rated  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
readers — a  different  thing.  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  for 
example,  whom  some  li^ts  include,  are  not  underrated,  but  are 
merely  unpopular.     Other  names  which  arc  mentioned  more  than 
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once  »re  Mrp.  Meynell,  Mrs.  Clifford,  Mrs,  Woods,  "  Lncai  Malet," 
Mr.  GinHinti,  Mr.  Ilonlcy,  Mr  Samuel  Butler,  Mr.  Baring  Oould, 
Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  Mr.  Henry  H.  .Tamea,  Mr.  Alfred  AuHtin 
Mr.  .1.  H.  Pearoo,  and  Mr.  F.  VV.  H.  Myers.  It  is  posHible  that  one 
ur  two  of  these  might,  with  advantage,  take  the  place  of  names 
in  the  pri/.e  lixt,  but  tbo  list,  as  a  whole,  is  the  bCHt. 

lU^plics  motived  from  :  A.  1£.  M..  Gocles ;  J.  P.  E.,  London  ; 
C.  E.  II.,  Richmond  ;  M.  II.  L.,  Shetlield  ;  T.  J.,  Lincoln  ;  G.  A.  F., 
Uxbrid^'e  ;  S.  P  ,  Manchester  ;  B.  B..  Birmingham  ;  W.  E.  T  ,  Bristol ; 
W.  H.  B.,  Cheltenham  ;  F.  F.,  Leicester  ;  U.  M.  H.,  Eastbourne  ; 
W.  E.  T.,  Caterham  ;  R.  H.,  Aston  Manor  ;  L.  C.  J.,  Edinburgh  ; 
M.  C,  London  ;  G.  W.  C,  Woking  ;  H.  .1.,  London  ;  M.  J.  R., 
Dublin  ;  "  Ivy  Leaves,"  Liverpool  ;  H.  J.  B.,  London  ;  A.  C, 
.  Stirling  ;  T.  C,  Buxted  ;  J.  M.  11.,  Plymouth  ;  A.  E.  T.,  London  ; 
K.  A.  S.,  London  ;  F.  B.,  London. 


Competition  No.  37. 


During  the  week  a  statue  of  Charles  Darwin  has  been  unveiled 
at  Uxt'iird.  We  offer  a  prize  of  a  guinea  to  tbo  author  of  the  best 
iuscnptiun  suitable  to  have  been  placed  on  its  pedestal.  The 
com{)etitor8.  in  attempting  the  tHsk.  should  rememlxjr  that  the 
lapidary  style,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Speftiitor,  which  is  just  now 
coudueting  an  excellent  corret-pondenoe  on  mural  inscriptions,  has 
certain  important  characteristics.  We  limit  the  inscription  to  forty 
words,  in  which  Darwin's  character  and  achievement  must  be  set 
forth. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Acadkmy,  43, 
Chaucery-lauo,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  .fune  20.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  iii.°i  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  pai)er  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  June   15. 

THEOLOlilCAL  AND   BIBLICAL. 

Ginllcsluue  ( R.  li.).  The  Student's  Deuteronomy  ...(Byre  &  Spottiawtiodc) 

Kiske  (J.),  Thmivrh  Nuttire  to  Hod (Macmillan) 

Ililler  iH.  U  ),  Heresies (Riclmrd.s) 

Iiinos(A.  T.),  'I'hu  Trial  of  Jcsns Christ:  a  Leml  Monograph 

(T.  &  T.  c;iark) 
Clarice  (W.  N.),  Whit  ShiiU  We  Think  <.f  Christianity  ?  (T.  *  T.  Clark) 

POETRr,  CRITICISM,  BKLLES-LETTRES. 

Hunt  (W.),  Essays ; (Hatcbards) 

Vealls  (M.  A.),  Music  Fancies    (Constable) 

Wooilbeirv  (G.  E.).  Heart  of  Man (Macmillani 
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An  nouncements. 

Mr.  Jonir  Lane  announces  for  e:trly  piibliustion  s  reprint  of 
Robert  Stepheu  Hawker's  poems.  The  volume  will  l>e  edited  by 
Mr.  .\lfred  WaUis,  ami  will  coutaiu  ii  memoir  and  biblio^rraphy. 
luchuletl  also  in  the  volume  wLl  he  the  Trelawuey  ballad, 
famous  for  the  controversy  respectinjr  its  authorship,  which  has 
lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  aud  in  which  such  lilemry 
giants  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Macaulay  once  took  part. 

Lady  Dilkk,  who,  it  is  well  known,  has  for  some  years  made 
a  study  of  French  art  of  the  last  century  in  all  its  branches, 
has  in  the  press  for  publication  in  the  autumn  a  volume 
entitled  French  I'aintrra  in  t'e  Ei-jhteenth  Ctidury.  It  will  be 
richly  illustrated. 

Messus.  Methuen  have  just  published  •  work  entitled 
The  Uturl  of  Asia,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Skrine  and  Prof.  E.  D. 
Boss.  It  is  an  account,  historical,  political,  economical,  and 
descriptive  of  Kus^sian  Central  Alia. 
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An     American     Transport 
in     the    Crimean     War. 


THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.  127 

streets  were  blocked  with  snow.  With 
what  we  had  brought  them,  the  garrison 
had  a  good  supply  of  food,  but  scarcely 
enough  fuel  to  cook  it,  and  none  whatever 
wherewith  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

I  made  inquiries  for  the  Pasha  in  com- 
mand, and  was  directed  to  a  house  occu- 
pied by  him.  Through  the  interpreter  I 
asked  the  guard  in  what  room  he  was  to 
be  found,  and  he  pointed  out  the  door  to 
me.  On  entering,  I  saw,  literally,  a  pile 
of  bodies,  a  dozen  or  more  heaped  up  to- 
gether and  all  asleep.  They  were  awak- 
ened by  the  noise  we  made,  and  as  they 
uncoiled  themselves,  the  Pasha  was  dis- 
covered at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  where 
he  had  kept  himself  warm  by  having  men 
instead  of  blankets  piled  over  him. 

When  he  learned  that  a  steamer  had 
come  to  him  with  provisions,  he  soon  got 
over  his   resentment   at   having   been  so 
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Till!  DAILf  CIIR(lXICLK%^yt  -■  It  ii  ricllliw  rMdliif:  tl  raib  OM  oa. 

No  uAnteat   am^UMir  cao  afTunl  t^i  br  witti-i'it  it.  awl  Mlai  Muaun  bM.  Iiy 

glrins  pure,  itntettcil  exi)«r1eocR.  all  ullillluliwl,  iluoa  a  raal  aervlo*  In  th*  loaa 

ncdau." 

PART  VI.   RftADY   .NE.XT   WKKK. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE. 

Iiy  GII.BKRT  WHITK.  F,.litc<l  l.y  ORANT  AI.LES.  With 
upwiiriU  cf  2ii>t  IIIiiKtrntions  by  Kdniuiiil  H.  Ni-w.  To  Iw 
i88aed  in  I'.'  Monthly  Parta,  unirorm  with  "  WalUjn'*  Com- 
pleat  Angler."    Demr -tlo,  U.  Od.  net. 

I  COC.\TRy  LIFK  nn :-" The  moat  ddlfhtful  form  that  ou  ba  laadaai. 
ThuattraclioD  Ilea  chiefly  in  flndloR  the  iiuutcrpiece  »o  ailmlrahly  lliiM*ratail 
hy  Mr.  Edmuud  H.  New.  la  black  and  whila  line-work  uf  Ihla  clam  ha  haa  no 
eiiual." 


DUCHESS    OF  i 


Protpecliu  ihowing  typr,  paper,  and  tptrinen  illHStratiom*, 
post  free  im  appUratiort, 

ESSAYS  on  SUBJECTS  connected  with  the 

reformation  in  KNtJLAND.  By  tha  late  HAMUEL 
KOPFKY  MAITLAND,  D.D..  F.R.8.,  F..^.A.,  aomctilDe 
Librarian  to  ArchbiMbop  Howlcy  and  Kccpor  of  tb«  Maau- 
•cripts  ut  Lambctb.  with  an  Intnidactioa  by  ARTHOB 
WOLliASTON  HUTTON,  M.A.    Crown  Ut...  fti.  net. 

C  lUadji  next  w—t. 

NEW    FICTION. 

Koto  Ready,  at  all  LibrarieM  and  JiwkssU4r$\ 

DEFENDER  of  the  FAITH :  an  Historical 

Hc.iniinic.     Hy  FRANK  .MATHKW,  Antlior  ..f  ••  The  Spanlah 
Wine."     With  ;l  P'irtrAit;*  after  doMoin.    Crjwn  9ro,  0«. 
The  d  ;L  r  XK  It's  aayi :  -  „ 

"AN  AKTlSTIi'  Ill9Ti)BU'AI-  NliVF.!..- 
'*  Mr.  Pnxuk  Mathrw  u  a  lilt* rary  artut.    lie  haa  a  vlrhl  and  araaire  iMiali 
I  in  ftylc  and  iliatiactlimof  preaentation.    The  monarch'.  A<>ir«  aa^oia  lo  h*aal 
I  out.    .Vtitii;  Bullcii  id  »  wry  living  tut  of  norinutura.    A:retT  fMBa  botwnaa  bar 
'  aud  Ilcury  iu  the  \x13k  is  a  little  maatefpiaca.* 


With  a  Note  by  EARL  GREY. 

LIONEL  GUST,  F.S.A.,  Diueotou 
OF  thk  National  Pobtuait 
Gallery. 


BOTH  GREAT  and  SBIALL.     By  A.  E.  J. 

liElit-JK,  Author  of  "  MiiLinocrs.**    Crown  8vo,  8k. 

THE  MANDATE :  a  Novel.     By  T.  Baron 

UrsSKI.L,  AiiUior  of  ** .V  Gaar<Liau  of  tho  PtKir.'*      Crowu 

Hvo,  *l*«. 
Thr  UTKHARr  WORll*  mjt.~""rhr  UnnAmtt'  thamfhly  iImmiim  lo 
iiliic^xl  ainouR  the  Rood  dotvU  UiU  hare  tteed  .puMuhad  aonns  ibe  lali 


tw   I. 

twulve  moiiibn.' 


PHOTOORAVURE 

HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN 

LiDY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SIR  ROBERT  PEEL 

ANNE  of  AUSTRIA 

RUBENS 
MARY  SIDNEY,  COUNTESS  of  PEMBROKE 

MARC  GHEERiERTS 
GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  of  DEVONSHIRE 

Sir  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


PORTRAITS. 

E.  ONSLOW  FORD,  R.A. 
FROM  A  MINIA.TURE 
GILBERT  STUART 
JOHN  LINNELL 


By  Edith 


THE  GREATER  INCUNATION. 

WIIARTOS.     Cr.avn  Svo,  66. 

HEART'S   DESIRE :  a  Novel.     By  Vanda 


WATIISN-BAKTLKIT.    l.njwn  ^vo,  ti». 


^-V.  r!  K^ek. 


IDOLS.    By  W.  J. 


Locke,  Author  of  "  De- 

[Stnmd  KiUvm. 
■m  dkUl^nMM*  I 


relict«.*'    Crown  8vo.  6<i. 
The  DMLV  JT-tlLaayi  .—"Una  of  Iba  eecj 
this  preaent  Ijook  waaun." 

MR.  PASSINGHAM ;  a  Novel.    By  Thomas 

COBH.  Auth'ir  of  "Cirpet  C.i  irf>.^ip."    Criwn  Svo,  3^,  *1. 
Tdr  DAIL  y  MAIL  (tay»:-     A   hKl*K   TAn^B  r.>MEt»V." 
'•  It  18  not  crery  week  Ui\t  ooecjin«4  upw»  An'itry  m»  hri^htly  vrUiso.  a*<i  to 
full  of  OMturiU  aud  elorer  dUloitue  u  *  Mr.  L'tfalajham.'  * 

TWO  in  CAPTIVITY.    By  Vincent  Brown, 

Authnr  .'f  "  Tho  Romance  of  a  Ritiiii'i.t."    i'ruwn  8tij,  :j  .  Gd. 
TbeaC.I^&'J/ruia:— **  Astroat  and  moTins  book." 


JOHN    LANE,   Publisher,  London  and  New  York. 
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LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

MEW    TALE    or    THE    TRANSVAAL    BOERS. 

SWALLOW  :   a  Tale   of  the   Great   Trek. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  8  Full-Piige  lUnstraiiona  by  Maurice  Greiflenhagon. 
Novv  Impression.    Crown  8vo,  68. 
'     CRITI'^.—"  '  Swallow '  will  take  a  very  hiRh  place  in  African  fiction." 

DAILY  MAIL. — '*The  book  is  full  of  exciten?ent,  surprising  adventure, 
and  stroni?  human  interest." 

S''0  iSHA  !^,—"  A  moat  oxcitinsr  series  of  starlling  and  sensational  deeds 
and  incidents,  and  the  interest  i?ocs  on  incrcasini;  to  the  end." 

SATURDAY  REVIE^V.—"  yir.  Rider  HacRard,  for  purprscs  of  romance, 
ifl  on  his  native  heath  in  South  Africa.  In  '  Swallow '  he  has  come  appreciably 
near  to  repeating  the  success  of  '  King  Snlotnnn's  Mines.'  " 

NEW    AND   CHEAPUR    EDITION. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

QUEEN     ELIZABETH. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  MANDELL  CREIGHTO-V,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Loudon. 
*,*  This  is   a  Reprint  or  the  Letterpress  of  the  volume    on   *'  Que^n 
Elizabeth  '  tit  tlie  JUSOLrSH  IIISTURICAL  SERIES,   recently   iasMeil 
with  numerous  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  Ooupil  <£-  Co. 

MEW   BOOK   BY    PROFESSOR    MAX   MULLER. 

THE    SIX    SYSTEMS 

OF    INDIAN    PHILOSOPHY. 

By  the  Eight  Hon.  F.  MAX  MULLER,  K.M., 

Foreij^n  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

THE  MEMORIAL  EDITION  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  .lolIX  BALLS    'ALPINE  GUIDE." 

HINTS  and  NOTES,  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC, 

for  TRAVELT^ERS  in  the  ALPS:  being  a  Reviaiou  of  the  General  Tntroduetion  to  the 
*  Aljtiiic  (iuide."  lly  JOHN  BALL.  A  New  Kditiou,  prepared  ou  behalf  ot  the  Alpine 
Club  by  W.  A.  T..  COOLIU<;E.    Crown  8vo,  88.  net. 

THE   ALPINE   GUIDE.     By  the  late   John  Ball, 

F.K.S..  4c.  A  NewEditiou,  Recotibtructcd  nnil  Revificil  on  beliaU  of  the  Alpine  Chib 
by  w.  A.  B.  COULIUGE.  Vol.  1.  THE  WESTBKN  ALPS  :  the  Aliiiue  ReBion,  South 
of  the  Rhone  Valley,  from  the  Uol  di  Tenda  to  the  Siuiplou  Pai^a.  With  a  New  and 
Kcvised  Maps.    Crown  m'o,  I'Ju.  net. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.      By  John 

TYNDALL.  LL.D..  F.R.S.     Witti  7  Illiistrationfi-    New  Edition.    Crown  .'^vo.  Hs.  til.  net. 

•»•  TniB  book  uas  first  published  in  .May,  isri.  went  through  a  Seioud  Eilition  in  July  of 

the  Bjime  year,  and  a  Third  in  187:!.    Since  then  the  liook  lias  bee  a  out  of  print  in  England. 

The  pieasut  rcnrint  is  edited  by  Mrs  Tyudall,  witu  has  added  »n  Indes.    Thr  slight  verbal 

alteratioQs  made  in  the  t(;.xt  were  for  the  most  part  iudic.ited  by  the  author  himself, 

A    SHORT    HISTORY    of    the    PROGRESS    of 

SCIENTIFIC  CHEMISTRY  iu  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By  WILLIAM  A.  TILDEN, 
l>.Sc.  Lend.,  It.Sc.  \)\\\^..  F,R.8.  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Lumlon,  1  roftssor  of 
Cliemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Loudon.    Crown  Svo,  ."is.  net. 

A  THEORY  of  REALITY:  an  Essay  in  Metaphysical 

System  upon  tiie  Basis  of  Human  ('ognitive  Experience.  By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL 
LAUD,  Professor  of  Philosopliy  io  Yale  Ouivefoity.    8to,  18s. 

CASTLE  CZ VARGAS:  a  Romance.     Being  a  Plain 

8t"r.v  of  thi'  Roin:uiti'^  A(lv.;ntureB  of  Two  Brothers,  Told  by  tlie  YouoKer  of  them. 
Edited  hv  ARCHIBALD  111  RT.     Crowu  Svo.  (is. 
GLASUOW  HISR.lll>.—''A  CHpitiiljjtory  allogethor." 

LONGMAN'S    MAGAZINE.-July,  1899.    Price  6d. 

PARSON    KELLY.     By  A.  E.  W.  J1aso»  and  Andrem-  La>o.     (Continued.) 

SEALED  ORDER?.    By  Walteb  IIebries  Pollock 

MDSIO  and  WORDS.    By  Fk.ink  Bitouie. 

A  FARMERS  YEAR.-XI.    By  H.  Rideb  IUooard. 

A  WOLP  !    A  WOLF!    By  Fced.  Wiiish«w. 

BADGERS  and  BADOERBAITING.    By  P.  ANnrasoM  GsiUAll. 

AT  BLtlE  HOUSE  LOCK.    By  L.  Alles  Hahker. 

AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.     By  Asdeew  La>u. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  Ca.  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 

MR.  T.    FISHER   UNWIN'S^fEW   BOOKS^ 

AN  ESSENTIAL  BcloK  FOR  CLIMBERS 

THE  EARLY  MOUNTAIN KERS.    By  Francis  Gribble.    Pro- 

fviaily  Illii.s.  Cloth  slit.  -na.  -  Au  t;i;tremely  rutertiiiniDg  hook,  prtiiared  with  groat 
care,  admirahly  llluBtrated,  and  well  got-iip."— /toiiy  Vbrvnicte. 

..^T^Tr^.Tm  .  rrJi'l^i'.X"''-    S.'  ""'  ^f  THOR  of  "  Ll/A  of  LAMBETH." 

ORIENTATIONS.     By  W.  Somerset  Maugham.     Unwin's 

(ire.ii  I'loth  Llhrary.  (is.  "The  best  writing  we  have  yet  seeu  from  Mr.  W.  S. 
Maugham."— .4(A«iu««»i. 

».,    r,...  .%T.     ^^iEi^  VOL.  IN  TIIE  OVERSEAS  LIBRARY. 

IN  GUIANA  WILDS    By  James  Rodway.     Price,  paper. 

Is.  «d  ;  cloth. 'Js.      '■  Opens  up  a  new  world  to  English  people."— ana. 


THE  ARCADIANS, 

in  decorativi 


A  NEW  SUMMER  NuVEI,. 


DIANS.    By  H.  C.  Mlnchln.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

1  .  "  cover,  .is.  M.  n,  t.      I'assages  of  thin  liright  and  entertaining  narrative 

have  been  printed  in   the   («/o.,(   ataoa.'me    and    o.her  journal.,    but  the  novel  is 
now  published  lor   the  tirst  lime  in  its  completo  ,lorm. 

A  SHKPHERD  AND  HI&  SHEEP. 

Tt.  V  T   T^n'^,..9^S?'INATE     PARISH. 

Bj  M.  L.  LORD   ("SiDNBV  Cum.sTiAH  "),  Author  of  "  LyiUa."  "  Sarah  "  &c. 

„„,,     ,,  Cloth,  es. 

.1,.  ."''•"<;):  •-I'V^"""'  '  'onner  V^el'  have  been  well  received  bv  the  public.    In  thisvolume 

she  tells  the  story  of  an  irreligious  (l<«k  presided  over  by  an  ignorant  sbepheAl    and  tl  e 

JuuauSns     '''""'"'■"■"    '«'*""  ">™'  "'"cl'   le»l  to  some  very  exciting    and    "uriouS 

«.m..,  SATAN  AT  WORK.  '•"""""■ 

SATAN    FINDS    SOME    MISCHIEF    STILL. 

...,.,  ,     By  E.  V.  BKAUFOBT.-Coth,  3s.  Gel. 

n»n,.ll'.  llf  m!!,,".?'  T"'  'J,""'"'!'l'-'t5d.  f.iscinating  girl,  and  of  the  ruin  she  brings  on  other 
people  a  hai.piuca,  a,,  she  advances  with  sure  steps  in  her  brilliant  and  selHsli  career  " 

OTDDO     n  A  Tri.c.i'iii.V^'"'  'f '"^  SECOND'S  FAVOURITE.  ^'i<Umi,. 

"^nMorPA.M?,T,PN=  ,a  Chanter  of  Early  Constitutional 

Sith    i-Js.     *^  ^"  PllELl'S  DODGE,  liarriBtcrat-Lavr!    Illustrated.     Demy  .Svo, 

fb»'I*.«;.'h^'f';,'.',T'^r"',''°i'.-  '"■"i?"  '°'  ",'"  """'  '«''"'  "'''°'>  ''«  ''■■>»  Sitheicil  together  all 
that  win  be  (ounil  ahout  Piers  (lavestou's  ancestry. .. .The  details  given  of  Edwar.l  II  's 
jruuthful  la.  tes  and  exi  ravagauces ...  .ale  IkiHi  novel  and  interesting  "-PM  mujatue 

lK)mlon:  T.  i-lSIIKU  UXWIN,  Patoiuoster  Sqiiaro,  B.C. 


MAGMILLAN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  IN  ONE  VOL.  (Condensed). 

BISMARCK: 

SOME    SECRET    PAGES    OF    HIS    HISTORY. 

Being  »  Diary  kep^.  by  Dr.  MORITZ  BUSCH  during  Twenty- 
five  Years'  Official  and  Private  Interourse  witli  the  great 
Ctiancelior. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  lOj.  net. 

THIRD    THOUSAND. 

NKW    BOOK    BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF 

'■ELIZABETH      AND      HER     GERMAN      QARDEN." 

THE    SOLITARY    SUMMER. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  6s, 
Saturday  Review.— *' Wq  hnvc  seliiom  read  nrnre  pleassiit  and  creditable 
specimeoe  of  cbaracteriBtic  feminine  writing  of  the  dav  than  '  EltzalKjtn  and 
her  German  Garden  '  and  '  The  Solitary  Sammer.' Two  charming  volames," 

The    Transvaal    Question. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

By  the  Riglxt  Hon.  JAME5  BRYCE,  MP. 

With  Maps.     8vii,  lis.  net. 

SOUTH    AFRICA^OF    TO-DAY. 

By  Captain  F.  E.  YOUNGHUSBAND. 

Illustrated.     8vo,  8a.  fid.  net. 


THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  CENTURY. 

By  the  Hon,  Sir  J.  ROBINSON.  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier  of  Nata?. 
Crown  8vo,  3fl.  net. 

MATmIIIAWTiEW  AND^NOTABLE  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  <>s.  each. 
ROLF  BOLDREWOOD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

"WAR  to  the  KNIFE  ";  or,  Tangata  Maori. 

Observer.—*'  An  eminently  readable  story  of  New  Zealand  life  fait  of  fresh 
attrac  liven  ess." 

RUPERT,   by  the  GRACE  of  GOD— the  Story  of 

an  Unrecorded  Plot  set  forth  by  Will  Fortescne.     Edited  and  Revi.sed  by 

DORA.  GRBUNWELL  McOHESNElf.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  MA.KY  E. 

BWAN. 

Trfj^-ii/.— "The  readier  will  rapidly  find  hia  attention  abporhed  by  a  really 

stirring  picture  of  stirring  times.    Miss  Mct-'hesney  has  a  marked  gift  for  the 

writing  of  picturesque  narrative  ;  her  doscriptious  both  of  men  and  deeds  are 

sim))le,  vigorous,  and  effective." 

RIIODA  BROUGHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    GAME   and   the   CANDLE. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

ONE  of  the  6RENVILLES.    By  S.  R.  Lysaght. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

THE      TREASURY-OFFICER'S     WOOING.      By 

C.  LOW  IS. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

RICHARD    CARVEL.      By  the   Author  of    "The 

( 'olebrity."    Illustrated. 
Observer.  —"A  fine  hiHtorical  story  of  early  American  days  ;  full  of  incident 
and  'go,'  and  admirably  written," 

JESUS  DELANEY.     By  Joseph  Gordon  Donnelly. 
THE  SHORT  LINE  WAR.     By  Merwin- Webster. 

Academy^-"  Told  with  much  spirit." 

HUGH    GWYETH:    a  Roundhead  Cavalier. 

BEULAH  MARIE  DIX. 

World. — *' An  excellent  story The  interpst,  in  which  the  usual  element 

of  love  has  no  share,  but  there  is  a  delicately  and  tDuchingly  pervading  retro- 
spective romance,  is  sustained  with  skill." 


By 


NEW     AND     CHEAPER     EDITIONS. 
MRS.  ROMNEY,  and  BUT   MEN  MUST   WORK. 

By  ROSA  X.  CAREY.    Crown  8vo,  blue  cloth,  gilt  Ictterel,  3s.  I>d. 

HENRIETTA'S  WISH.     By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Second  Kdition.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ADAM    and    EVE.      By  Mrs.  Parr,   Author   of 

"  Dorothy  Fox,"  ic.    Crown  Svo,  38.  6(1. 

MiCMILL.\X   &  CO.,    Ltd.,    Londjn. 
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Price  Threepence 

\R*gitUnd  at  a  Ntmtpap*r^ 


The  Literary  Week. 

The  Art  Workors'  Maaqne,  to  be  produced  at  the  Guild- 
hall next  Tuesday  and  following  nights,  deserves  close 
attention.  The  pains  and  thought  and  time  that  have 
been  devoted  to  this  experiment  by  the  Art  Workers' 
Guild  alone  render  it  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  apart 
from  the  interest  that  naturally  attaches  to  a  careful 
and  accurate  revival  of  so  beautiful  a  form  of  entertainr 
nient  as  the  masque,  the  delight  of  Elizabethans  and 
Stuarts.  The  Art  Workers'  Masque  tells  the  story  of 
"  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  with  allegorical  circumstances 
added  ;  and  everything  has  been  done  to  make  it  charming 
and  sumptuous  and  historically  right.  The  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  probably  be  present  introduces  the 
element  of  royalty  which  seems  indispensable  to  a  masque's 
successful  performance. 

An  extra  Summer  Number  of  the  Studio  will  shortly 
be  ready,  containing  not  only  the  text  of  the  masque, 
but  also  illustrations  of  a  large  number  of  the  designs  for 
this  unique  undertaking. 


Tire  great  bazaar  just  held  at  the  Albert  Hall,  in  aid  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  derives  literary  interest  from  the 
elaborate  Sonrenirvohivae  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart,  has  edited.  The  contents  include  con- 
tributions from  authors  so  far  apart  as  the  Poet  Laureate 
and  Mr.  Swinlnime,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Mr.  Max 
Beerbohm ;  and  consist  of  poem,  essay,  play,  and  anecdote, 
while  the  ranks  of  the  artists  have  also  been  levied  upon. 
The  literary  contributors  are  represented  by  a  portrait 
and  a  scrap  of  autograph. 


Mr.  Birhell,  who  is  always  pertinent,  moralises  prettily 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  that,  though  Fleet-street  is 
animated,  tho  full  tide  of  existence  is  at  Charing  Cro.S8. 
Mr.  Ijang  also  contributes  a  literary  essay,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  a  sunny  account  of  an  Italian  villa  in  spring,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  describes  Shakespeare's  first  summons  to 
Court. 


PoKTRY  is  represented  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, Mr.  Hoiiley,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr. 
Davidson,  Sir  Ijewis  Morris,  and  certain  other  lyrists 
better  known  by  their  prose.  Mr.  Swinburne  sends  three 
roundels—"  At  a  Dog's  Grave  " — from  which  we  quote  one : 

To  die  a  dog's  death  once  was  held  for  shame. 
Not  all  men  so  beloved  and  nioumod  shall  lie 
As  many  of  tbeso,  whose  t'me  untimely  came 

To  die. 
His  years  were  full ;  his  years  wore  joyous  ;  why 
Must  love  be  sorrow,  when  his  gracious  name 
Recalls  his  lovely  life  of  limh  and  eye  ? 

If  aught  of  blameless  life  on  earth  may  claim 
Life  higher  than  death,  though  death's  dark  wave  rise  high, 
Such  life  as  this  among  us  never  came 
To  die. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  verses  celebrate  tho  courage  displayed 

at  the  wreck  of  the  Stella. 


Amono  the  poets  better  known  for  their  prose  is  "  John 
Oliver  Hobbes,"  with  a  little  song  from  her  new  drams 
"  Osbem  and  ITrsyne  "  ; 

"  Adieu,"  said  ho.     Adieu  she  could  not  say. 
"  Farewell,"  said  he.     "  Farewell ;  this  u  a  day 
That  we  nmst  long  remember,  you  and  I." 

"  He's  gone,"  said  they.    "  Come  forth,  clouds,  fill  thesky, 

The  rain  will  fall  ere  you  have  felt  the  sun" 

"  Shines  the  sim  still  'f    I  thought  rain  had  begun." 


Mmb.  BERxnARDT's  Hamlet  is  not  Hamlet  at  all,  and 
the  French  text  is  as  ineffectual  as,  say,  a  version  of  "  In 
Memoriam "  by  the  late  Martin  Tupper  might  be.  The 
shell  is  there,  the  sombre  background,  the  moving  inci- 
dents ;  but  the  temper,  the  vigour,  tho  pathos  of  the  linos 
have  gone.  "  There's  the  rub  "  becomes  "  Cent  rof>itacle." 
"Hamlet"  at  the  Adelphi  is  but  a  strong  and  extravagant 
melodrama,  and  yet  the  performance  kept  the  present 
writer  and,  indeed,  the  whole  audience  enthralled  for  close 
upon  four  hours.  Why?  Because  Sarah  Bernhardt  is 
jiist  herself :  because  that  active,  intelligent,  penetrating 
brain  glimmered  and  shone  and  cut  like  lightning  through 
every  phase  of  her  impersonation.  Hamlet?  No  I  Hamlet 
was  a  man  of  fine  breeding,  and  fine  feeling,  impatient  of 
fools,  intellectually  arrogant,  if  you  will,  but  a  gentleman. 
Not  the  man  to  throw  a  book  at  the  head  of  Polonius,  or  to 
climb  the  throne  like  a  cat  and  snarl  in  the  king's  face,  or 
to  thrust  a  torch  between  his  eyes  at  his  cry  for  "Lights I 
Lights!"  Hamlet's  anger  becomes  vindictive,  feline.  Of 
the  large  utterance  of  gfreat  grief  that  informs  his  purpose 
— justice  rather  than  revenge — there  is  small  hint.  The 
soUloiiuios  from  Mme.  Bernhardt's  lips  do  not  impress.  In 
a  word,  this  is  not  Hamlet.  It  is  Sarah  Bemhanlt  in  black 
doublet  and  hose —brilliant,  fascinating,  magnetic  in  every 
utterance  and  gesture — Sarah  Bernhardt,  not  another. 
When  she  is  on  the  stage,  you  lean  forward,  stimulated, 
entranced,  annoyed;  when  she  is  off,  you  lean  back  and 
wish  her  on. 


We  have  never  seen  a  better  Ophelia.  In  the  hands  of 
MdUo.  Marthe  Mellot,  Ophelia  becomes  what  she  should 
be — a  subsidiary  character,  an  aid  to  the  development  of 
tho  tragedy — no  more.  Her  hour's  traffic,  like  that  of 
Polonius,  but  advances  the  development  of  the  tragedy  to 
that  ultimate  line,  suggested  rather  than  spoken  by  Mme. 
Bernhardt,  with  finger  on  lip — "  The  rest  is  silence." 


In  the  July  number  of  the  Bookman  a  number  of 
reviewers  will  give  their  opinion  on  the  question  of 
"  Multiple  Reviewing." 


Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  new  book,  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  will  be  entitled  LittU  NoceU  of  Italy. 


Lord  Eosbbery's  volume  of  Appreciation  and  AidrtUM 
will  be  issued  on  Saturday  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 
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M.  Httket's  monograph  on  Sarah  Bernhardt,  which,  has 
just  been  published  in  an  English  form  by  Messrs.  Chap- 
man &  Hall,  has  a  preface  by  M.  Eostand  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  author.  Among  other  things,  M.  Rostand  says  : 
' '  It  seems  to  me,  Jules  Huret,  that  the  life  of  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  will  perhaps  form  the  greatest  marvel  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  will  develop  into  a  legend.  To 
describe  her  tours  round  the  world,  with  their  ever- 
changing  scenes  and  actors,  their  beauties  and  absurdities, 
to  make  the  locomotives  and  steamers  speak,  to  portray 
the  swelling  of  seas  and  the  rustling  of  robes,  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  of  heroic  recitative  with  speaking,  singing, 
shouting  choruses  of  poets,  savages,  kings,  and  wild 
animals :  this  would  need  a  new  Homer  built  up  of 
Theophile  Gautier,  Jules  Verne,  and  Eudyard  Kipling." 


Amokg  the  stories  which  M.  Huret  has  collected  is  this  : 
"  One  day  Madame  Bernhardt  happened  to  enter  a  Pro- 
testant church  and  heard  the  minister  denounce  her  as  an 
'  imp  of  darkness,  a  female  demon  sent  from  the  modern 
Babylon  to  corrupt  the  New  World.'  Before  the  day  was 
over,  the  clergyman  received  this  note — 

My  dear  CoKi'Ri^RE, — Why  attack  me   so  violently  ? 
Actors  ought  not  to  be  hard  on  one  another. 

Sarah  Bernhardt." 


According  to  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthlij  the  time  has 
come  for  English  novelists  to  cease  from  reading  in  public 
in  America.  America  is  not  in  need  of  them,  says  this 
critic:  "  lecturing  people  who  are  lectured,  without  alien 
aid,  to  the  full  measure  of  endurance,  and  telling  stories 
to  people  who  need  restraint  rather  than  example  in  such 
practices,  are  things  that  lack  even  the  saving  merit 
claimed  by  St.  Paul  for  his  sermons,  to  wit,  foolishness." 
This  may  be  true ;  but  whether  or  not  the  practice  of 
public  readings  will  stop  depends,  we  fancy,  less  upon  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  than  Major  Pond. 


The  house  in  Cromarty  where  Hugh  Miller  was  bom  is 
reported  to  be  fast  falling  into  ruins  for  want  of  any 
attention.  The  thatch  on  the  roof  has  rotted,  and  large 
patches  have  fallen  off ;  the  rafters  are  decaying,  and  the 
walls  are  in  a  parlous  state.  Cromarty  is  a  quaint  old 
place,  but  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  so  inspiring  a  landmark 
as  Hugh  Miller's  birthplace.  Besides,  the  house  is  worth 
preserving  quite  apart  from  that,  for  it  was  built  by 
Hugh  Miller's  great-great-grandfather,  John  Feddes,  the 
buccaneer,  associated  with  whose  life  is  a  happy  romance. 
John  loved  a  pretty  girl,  Jean  GaUie,  but  his  suit  was 
rejected.  On  the  wedding  night  he  disappeared,  and  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  committed  suicide.  Tradition 
adds  this  graphic  touch  to  the  story,  that  Jean,  looking 
through  the  window,  saw  lights  on  the  firth,  which  she 
was  told  were  boats  looking  for  John's  body.  Jean's 
married  life  was  unhappy,  and  her  husband  drank  himself 
to  death.  Many  years  afterwards  John  returned  a  wealthy 
man,  and  married  Jean  out  of  her  poverty.  It  turned  out 
that  he  had  boarded  a  smuggler  on  the  night  of  the 
wedding,  and  had  made  a  good  thing  out  of  buccaneering, 
and  he  built  the  cottage,  now  so'  badly  in  need  of  repair, 
with  Spanish  gold. 


One's  first  feeling  in  looking  at  The  Political  Struw- 
welpeter  which  Mr.  H.  Begbie  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould  have 
prepared  is  wonder  that  the  old  book  has  never  done  duty 
in  this  way  before.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
the  line  which  these  parliamentary  satirists  have  taken ; 
Dr.  Hoffmann  seems  to  have  held  out  his  arms  to  them 
with  the  promise  of  every  assistance.  Our  fear  is,  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  way  having  been  shown,  other  versions 
of  Strmowelpeter  will  f oUow,  for  the  idea  is  good  enough  to 
be  worked  again   and   again.     This  time,   for   example. 


Cruel  Frederick  is  personated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Harriet  by  Lord  Eosebery,  the  Great  Agrippa  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  Little  Suck-a-thumb  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
To-iporrow  they  might  all  be  changed  again,  and  so  on 
through  unceasing  combinations.  We  trust  that  such  a 
prospect  is  not  in  store  ;  but  there  is,  with  all  its  cleverness, 
a  want  of  inevitableness  about  this  skit  which  suggests  it. 


Mr.   Beoiue    figures  the  British  Lion   as  his   Shock- 
headed  Peter  : 

See  the  British  Lion  pose, 
Wildly  groping  for  his  foes  I 
Men  who  tinker  up  the  laws 
Never  manicure  his  claws ; 
And  you  will  observe  with  pain 
No  one  ever  crimps  his  mane ; 
Seeing  that  he's  so  neglected, 
Do  you  wonder  he's  dejected  ? 

The  other  verses  are  in  a  similar  vein,  and  they  all  leave 
the  impression  that  a  little  more  care  would  have  made 
them  twice  as  telling.  Mr.  Gould's  adaptations  of  the 
original  drawings  are  masterly. 


The  results  of  earthquakes  are  of  two  varieties — imme- 
diate and  remote.  The  immediate  result  of  the  Hereford 
earthquake  of  1800,  for  example,  was  to  rattle  crockery, 
crack  windows,  and  project  feeble  residents  of  Shrews- 
bury and  its  neighbourhood  out  of  bed.  Its  remote  result 
is  the  publication  of  a  new  kind  of  book,  the  most  elaborate 
study  of  a  seismic  disturbance  ever  yet  produced,  at  any 
rate  in  this  country,  where  seismology  is  not  exactly  a 
paying  branch  of  science. 


The  work  has  been  compiled,  under  the  title  of  The 
Hereford  Earthquake  of  1S96,  by  Mr.  Charles  Davison, 
Sc.D.,  F.G.S.,  who  has  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  make 
it  exhaustive,  and  it  is  published  by  Messrs.  Cornish,  of 
Birmingham,  and  more  than  half  of  it  consists  of  testi- 
monies of  persons  in  the  affected  districts.  To  the  mind 
not  attracted  bj'  seismology  these  testimonies  are  the  most 
interesting  part,  if  only  as  a  study  in  analogies.  For 
instance,  one  witness,  at  Hereford,  compares  the  noise  to 
six  traction  engines,  another  to  the  booming  of  heavy 
artillery,  another  to  a  heavy  steam-roller,  another  to  a 
bomb,  another  to  a  heavy  cart  and  a  falling  chimney, 
another  to  a  train  in  a  tunnel,  another  to  a  blasting.  To 
someone  at  Clifton  the  sound  resembled  "  the  pedal  notes 
of  a  great  organ,  only  of  a  deeper  pitch  than  can  be  taken 
in  by  the  human  ear,  shall  I  say  a  noise  more  felt  than 
heard  ?  "  To  someone  else  less  poetically  constructed  it 
recalled  sewing  machines  being  moved  overhead. 


SoiTETiMEs  the  reports  have  something  of  the  solemnity 
of  "Eevelation."  Here  is  one:  "When  in  the  wood  I 
was  startled  by  a  sort  of  hissing  noise,  followed  by  a 
rumble  which  made  the  ground  shake  under  me.  The 
trees  seemed  to  clash  together,  then  tear  one  another 
apart.  I  had  not  gone  many  steps  before  the  second 
report,  louder  than  the  first.  .  .  .  The  whole  woods  seemed 
in  an  uproar,  the  birds  Hying  about,  sheep  running  as 
though  chased  by  a  wild  beast.  In  that  part  of  the  wood 
two  streams  of  water  meet ;  it  seemed  to  stand  still  at  the 
time  of  the  shock."  As  a  patient  memoir  of  an  interesting 
natural  phenomenon,  Mr.  Davison's  book  deserves  the 
highest  praise. 

Two  very  different,  but  at  the  same  time  very  interesting 
libraries,  are  now  in  the  market.  Prof.  Foxwell,  of  the 
chair  of  Political  Economy  at  University  College,  London, 
is  disposing,  says  the  Economic  Journal,  of  his  collection  of 
over  2o,()00  volumes  and  pamphlets  bearing  upon  his 
special  subject.     Prof.  Foxwell's  library  has  been  called 
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by  Dr.  Bonar  "  tlie  finest  English  economic  library  in  the 
world."  The  late  Mr.  Gleeson  White's  art  books  are  also 
now  rfiady  for  the  inspection  of  collectors  at  10,  Hhaftes- 
burj'-avenue.  A  cataloj^ue  has  boon  prepared  in  two  forms, 
one  being  strictly  a  list  of  the  books,  and  the  other 
containing  a  portrait  of  Mr.  "White  and  a  memoir  by  Prof. 
York  Powell. 


Among  tlie  French  Academy  pri/os  awarded  last  week 
was  l,0()Of.  to  Mme.  Darmesteter  for  her  I'ie  de  Jtenan. 
This  work,  wo  may  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who 
do  not  know  it,  was  written  twice  by  its  accomplished 
author  —  first  in  tlie  French  form,  which  has  just  been 
deservedly  lionoured,  and  then  in  Knglish. 


The  ingenious  Nebraska  magazine,  the  Kiole,  grows  in 
merit,  if  not  in  modesty.  This  month,  as  a  special  con- 
cession, it  prints  a  jwom  by  Mr.  W.  Schuyler-Miller,  with 
the  warning  that  such  excellences  must  not  be  looked  for 
often  at  the  present  rates  of  subscription.  This  being  so, 
we  are  the  more  disposed  to  quote  Mr.  W.  Schuyler- 
Miller's  poem,  which  is  a  good  little  piece  of  sterling 
homely  human  nature : 

Love  and  Doty. 

It's  been  the  demdest,  slowest  afternoon 

I've  seen  for  more'n  a  month.     It  ain't  because 

I've  worked  so  awful  hard.    I  ain't  plowed  half 

What  any  other  follow'd  done,  I  s'pose. 

The  team's  all  right ;  the  ground's  a-workin'  fine  ; 

The  field's  a-needin'  plowiu',  too.     You'd  think 

I'd  keep  'om  goin'  lively,  but,  I  jing, 

I  jest  can't  do  it.     When  I  turn  around 

Down  at  the  other  end,  there,  next  the  house, 

Or  stop  a  bit  to  clean  the  shovels  off. 

Jest  like  as  not  I'll  fool  around  and  take 

Three  times  as  long's  I  really  ought  to  do. 

A  fellow  shouldn't  act  jest  this-a-way 
An'  waste  the  whole  endurin'  afternoon, 
An'  keep  a-lookin'  all  the  time  to  where, 
Down  to  the  house  acrost  the  pasture  lot, 
She's  visitin'  our  folks. 


"We  find  also  in  the  Kiote,  hidden  away  in  an  essay  on 
"  The  Noble  Liar,"  the  following  poem.  It  may  be  new, 
it  may  be  old ;  it  does  not  rhyme ;  it  is  not  metrical.  And 
yet  it  is  good  : 

I  carried  the  old  Bishop  a  bunch  of  roses  this  morning. 
And  when  I  handed  them  to  him  ho  said, 
'■  Wait,  my  daughter,  there  are  thorns  upon  them." 
Then  he  took  out  his  knife,  saying, 

"  Give  me  one  at  a  time." 
I  watched  him  while  he  carefully  cut  away  each  thorn. 
"  Do  you  always  cut  off  the  thorns,  Bishop  ?  " 
He  looked  at  me  with  an  appreciative  twinkle  in  the  dark 

of  Lis  eye. 
Set  deep  under  the  shaggy  brows,  and  said,  "  Yes;  don't 

you?" 
"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  am  a  woman  ; 
I  only  hold  my  rose  tight,  and  smile, 
And  let  the  blood  trickle,  and  say, 
'  My  rose  has  no  thorns  I '  " 

If  the  Kiole  can  continue  to  print  such  striking  and  im- 
allected  truthfulnesses  as  these  it  will  do  a  good  work. 


Mu.  Alfred  Wai.lis,  the  editor  of  the  complete  edition 
of  Tlw  Poetical  fforh  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  which  Mr. 
Lane  has  just  published,  writes  in  his  introduction  that  "  a 
biography  of  tliis  remarkable  man,  whose  strong  individu- 
ality and  mental  power  are  impressed  indelibly  upon  his 
poetical  work,  is  a  desideratum"  This  is  certainly  true.  An 
edition  of  Hawker's  prose  might  also  well  be  prepared. 
Mr.  Wallis  thus  sums  up  the  famous  Cornish  parson : 
"As  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  honest, 
conscientious,  sincere ;  as  a  man,  just  and  upright  in  all 


his  dealings  with  mankind  :  and  a«  a  poet,  few  writ«rM  of 
our  own  day  can  e<iual  liiui.  None  can  claim  a  better  title 
to  the  esteem,  and  even  affection,  of  those  who  will  only 
know  him  through  the  medium  of  his  works." 


Mr.  BidriARi)  Maiisii  writes :  "  Will  you  allow  me  to 
state  that  my  story,  Philijt  iSennioWn  Death,  referred  to  in 
your  current  issue  among  the  fiction  of  the  week,  was 
originally  issued  some  three  years  back  by  Messrs.  "Ward, 
Ijock  &  Co.  at  a  shilling  ?  Why  they  are  now  re-issuing  it 
as  a  new  novel  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  I  cannot 
say.  The  copyright  not  being  mine,  I  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter.  I  shall  esteem  myself  furtiier  favr)ured  if  you 
will  let  me  say  that  no  book  containing  fresh  matter  of 
mine  has  appeared  since  Tht  lleelle  in  September,  1897, 
and  that  the  first  story  I  have  written  since  then  will  be 
published  in  September  of  this  year." 


The  last  of  the  old  wood-engravers,  Mr.  Henry  Duff 
Linton,  died  on  Saturday  last  at  Norbiton.  Born  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  he  lived  far  into  days  of 
"process"  work:  days  in  which  wood -engraving  is  no 
longer  really  regarded  as  an  art.  A  brother  of  VVilliain 
James  Linton,  he  was  associated  with  him  and  Orrin 
Smith  in  the  production  of  the  illustrations  for  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Illuttraled  London  Xewt.  He  was  also  a 
partner  with  his  brother  and  others  in  various  venturous 
publications,  in  which  many  beautiful  specimens  of  his 
work  may  be  found.  Mr.  Linton  is  mourned  by  his 
family,  but  most  of  his  contemporaries  have  already  passed 
away. 

At  a  time  of  Tammany  revelations  and  Chicago  in- 
vestigations, it  is  worth  remembering,  writes  a  corre- 
spondent, that  Shadwell  (Dryden's  "MacFlecknoe"),  in 
his  Upsom  JFells  (1672),  makes  Clodpate,  the  country 
justice,  "  a  hearty,  true  English  coxcomb,"  describe  the 
London  justices  thiis :  "  They  are  the  greatest  Malefactors 
there :  they  make  a  pretty  Trade  on't  in  the  Suburbs, 
with  Bribes  receiv'd  from  Pads,  Pickpockets,  and  Shop- 
lifts, with  the  Taxes  they  raise  from  labouring ,  and 

contributions  from  Tributary  "     If  this  was  even 

approximately  true,  Londoners  should  not  exult  at  Trans- 
atlantic revelations  of  official  iniquities,  nor  tlie  citizens  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  despair. 


Once  again  have  the  women  writers  dined  and  smoked 
together.  On  this  occasion  the  number  of  guests  was  two 
hundred.  Miss  Elizabeth  Eobins  ("C.  E.  Raimond") 
took  the  chair  and  proposed  the  health  of  the  author  of 
Leaven  from  a  Journal  in  the  Highland* ;  Miss  Honnor 
Morten,  the  honorary  secretary,  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  Society  and  exulted  in  tlieir  passage  from  ridicule  to 
numerical  strength ;  Mrs.  Steele  spoke  wittily  and  well ; 
and  Mrs.  Meade  expressed  the  belief  that  critics  neither 
aided  nor  abetted  the  sale  of  books. 


The  ninth  volume  of  Miss  Hetherington's  Annual  Index 
to  Periodicals,  covering  the  year  1898,  is  now  in  the  press 
and  will  be  issued  shortly. 


A  LiTERvVKY  parallel  has  been  discovered  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  Literature,  which,  if  accidental,  is  most 
extraordinar}'.  In  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novel,  The  Chrixtian, 
one  of  the  characters.  Lord  Robert  Ure,  describes  the 
effects  of  John  Storm's  dramatic  prediction  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  London : 

I  counted  seventeen  people  on  their  knees  in  the  streets 

— 'pon  my  soul,  I  did !     Eleven  old  women  of   eighty, 

two  or  three  of  seventy,  and  one  or  two  that  might  be  as 

oung  as  sixty-nine.     Then  the  epidemic  of  piety  in  high 

■fe  too  !     Several  of  our  millionaires  gave  sixpence  apiece 
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io  beggars — were  seen  to  do  it,  don't  you  know?  One 
old  girl  gave  up  playing  baccarat  and  subscribed  to 
"  Darkest  England."  No  end  of  sweet  little  women  con- 
fessed their  pretty  weaknesses  to  their  husbands,  and  now 
that  the  world  is  wagging  along  as  merrily  as  before,  they 
don't  know  what  the  devil  they  are  to  do. 

The  picture  is  convincing  or  not  according  to  the  reader's 
temperament.  The  reason  for  detaching  the  passage  from 
the  novel,  however,  is  to  place  beside  it  the  following 
pentences  from  Swift's  "True  and  Faithful  Narrative  of 
What  passed  in  London  During  the  general  Consternation  " 
— following  the  prediction  of  the  imminence  of  the  end 
of  the  world  by  the  preacher  William  Cheston.  Swift 
■wrote : 

I  .  .  .  coimled  at  least  seventeen  who  were  upon  their 
knees  and  seemed  in  actual  devotion.  Eleven  of  them, 
indeed,  appeared  to  be  old  women  of  about  four  score ; 
the  six  others  were  men  in  advanced  life,  but  (as  I  coidd 
guess)  two  of  them  might  be  under  seventy.  ...  It  was 
remarkable  that  several  of  our  very  richest  tradesmen  of 
the  city  in  common  charity  gave  away  shillings  and  six- 
pences to  the  beggars  who  plied  about  the  church  doors. 
.  .  .  Three  great  ladies,  a  valet  de  chambre,  two  lords,  a 
Custom  House  officer,  five  half-pay  captains,  and  a  baronet 
(all  noted  gamesters)  came  publicly  into  a  church  at 
Westminster  and  deposited  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  minister's  hands.  ...  I  forbear  mention- 
ing the  private  confessions  of  particular  ladies  to  their 
husbuuds. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  reply  has  yet  to  come.  The  likeness 
between  the  two  descriptions  may  be  purely  accidental, 
and  Mr.  Caine  miy  never  have  seen  Swift's  document. 
But  if  he  has  int9ntionally  adapted  an  actual  account  of 
such  a  panic,  it  is  a  great  pity  he  did  not  acknowledge 
the  loan.  No  one  would  think  less  of  his  own  narrative 
powers. 


Bibliographical. 

The  late  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
f  olumn,  if  only  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  printing  and 
circulating,  privately,  handsomely  got-up  brochures  on 
subjects  in  which  he  was  especially  interested.  One  of 
these,  for  instance,  he  devoted  to  the  professional  career 
(jf  Miss  Ada  Eehan,  the  "  leading  lady  "  for  whom  he  did 
so  much,  and  who,  in  her  turn,  did  so  much  for  him.  Mr. 
William  Winter,  I  believe,  was  the  author  of  this  narra- 
tive and  ('lof/e,  which,  produced  originally  in  1891,  was, 
seven  years  later,  revised,  reprinted,  and  issued  to  the 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Another  of  Mr. 
Daly's  brochures  was  on  Peg  WofRngton  (1888),  and  one 
of  the  twenty-five  copies  printed  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Yet  another  was  entitled  3[emories  of  Bali/s  Theatres, 
printed  privately  in  1897.  This  was  not  written  by  Mr. 
Daly,  but  it  embodies,  in  effect,  his  biography.  It  is 
charmingly  illustrated,  and  ought  some  day  to  be  made 
njenerally  accessible,  for,  besides  telling  the  story  of 
Daly's  life  as  critic,  playwright,  and  manager,  it  illus- 
trates very  largely  the  history  -of  the  American  stage 
between  1862  and  1895. 

In  the  various  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Daly  in  the 
English  I'ress  very  much  less  than  justice  has  been  done 
to  his  fecundity  and  (I  may  say)  importance  as  a  play- 
wright (I  do  not  say  "dramatist").  Few  people  seem  to 
know  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  version  of  Dr. 
Mosenthal's  "  Deborah  "  —  "  Leah  the  Forsaken  "  —  in 
which  Miss  Kate  Bateman  made  so  great  an  impression 
both  in  the  States  and  over  here,  and  which  has  beaten  all 
other  versions  out  of  the  field.  It  was  Daly's  first  acted 
work.  His  second  was  an  adaptation  of  "  Dorf  und 
Stadt,"  his  third  an  adaptation  of  "  Le  Papillon"  (called 
"Taming  a  Butterfly").     Then  came  a  dramatisation  of 


Eeade's  "Griffith  Gaunt,"  a  melodrama  called  "Under 
the  Gaslight,"  an  adaptation  of  "  The  Pickwick  Papers," 
a  drama  named  "  The  Eed  Scarf,"  and  a  melodrama  en- 
titled "  A  Flash  of  Lightning" — aU  written  and  produced 
before  their  author  became,  in  1 869,  a  theatrical  manager. 

After  1869  came  an  adaptation  of  "  Frou  Frou  "  ;  drama- 
tisations of  Wilkie  Collins's  "Man  and  Wife"  and  "No 
Name  "  ;  a  drama  called  "  Divorce  "  ;  adaptations  of  Belto's 
"  Article  47,"  of  "  Alixe,"  of  Mosenthal's  "  Madeline 
Morel,"  of  Sardou's  "  Maison  Neuve,"  of  Dumas  fih 
"Monsieur  Alphonse,"  of  Augier's  "  Gabrielle  "  —  all 
before  187o,  in  which  year  Mr.  Daly  began,  with  "The 
Big  Bonanza,"  that  long  series  of  adaptations  from  the 
German  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  Eng^lish  audiences. 
After  that  he  wrote  two  original  plays — "  Pique  "  and  the 
"Dark  City" — and  half-a-dozen  or  more  adaptations  from 
the  French.  Of  all  these  pieces,  only  two,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  have  been  printed  in  England — "  Under  the  Gas- 
light "  and  "Leah  the  Forsaken,"  the  former  of  whicli  is 
published  both  by  French  and  Dicks. 

I  see  we  have  a  new  story  from  the  pen  of  "  Rolf 
Boldrewood."  Rohhery  Under  Arms,  I  confess,  is  the  only 
tale  by  that  writer  which  I  have  ever  been  able  to  get 
through  ;  but  that  he  has  a  public  in  England  would  seem 
to  be  proved  by  the  numerous  books  by  him  which  have 
been  published  in  this  country.  Rohberij  Under  Armn  was 
brought  out  in  three-volume  form  by  Remingtons  in  1888, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  issued  by  Macmillans  in 
mucb  cheaper  shape ;  last  year  they  issued  it  at  the  nimble 
sixpence.  Since  1889  we  have  had  a  whole  flight  of 
"Boldrewood"  books:  A  Colonial  Reformer,  A  Miner' n 
Ri(/ht,  and  'The  Squatter's  Dream,  all  in  1890;  A  Sydney- 
Side  Saxon  (1891),  Nevermore  (1892),  A  Modern  Buccayieer 
(1894),  The  Crooked  Stick  and  The  Sphinx  of  Eiiglehawk 
(1895),  The  Sealskin  Cloak  and  Old  Melbourne  Memories 
(1896),  My  Run  Home  (1897),  and  Plain  Living  and 
A  Romance  of  Canvas-Toun  and  Other  Stories  (1898). 
Clearly  there  must  be  those  for  wbom  tbe  work  of  "Rolf 
Boldrewood  "  has  attractions.  Meanwhile,  it  would  seem 
that  his  first  book  brought  out  in  England  was  that  called 
Ups  and  Downs,  which  was  published  here  more  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  promoters  of  the  Alfred  the  Great  commemoration 
have  done  well.  I  think,  to  issue  a  book  which  should 
"  difEase,  as  widely  as  possible,  public  knowledge  of  the 
king's  life  and  work."  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancy  that 
"  public  knowledge "  is  small,  and  assuredly  I  see  no 
signs  of  enthusiasm  in  the  matter.  The  Poet  Laureate 
published  not  so  long  ago  a  dramatic  poem  in  which  he 
described  Alfred  as  "England's  darling,"  but  I  doubt 
if  England  cares  very  much  about  Alfred  now.  "  Truth- 
teller  was  our  English  Alfred  named,"  sings  Tennyson 
in  his  Ode  on  Wellington  ;  and  the  late  Tom  Hughes 
wrote  for  the  "Sunday  Library"  a  monograph  on  tlie 
king  which  it  might  be  worth  the  publishers'  while  to 
reproduce.  Apart  from  this,  what  have  we  to  show  V 
A  dramatic  poem  on  Alfred,  written  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  and  printed  in  1876;  a  verse-play  by  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Martin  Tupper,  called  "Alfred,"  and 
actually  performed  at  Manchester,  with  the  late  VViilter 
Montgomery  in  the  title-part ;  a  verse-play  by  Sheridan 
Knowles,  called  "Alfred  the  Great,"  produced  at  Drury- 
lane  in  1831,  with  Macready  as  Alfred;  a  musical  drama 
by  Isaac  Pocock,  produced  in  1827  ;  a  tragedy  by  John 
Home,  brought  out  in  1778  ;  a  drama  by  John  O'Keefe, 
which  saw  the  light  in  1776  ;  and  that  famous  masque  by 
Thomson  and  MaUet,  in  which  "  Rule  Britannia"  first  had 
a  hearing.  It  will  be  seen  thkt  within  the  past  half  century 
Alfred  has  been  celebrated  only  by  Martin  Tupper,  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  by  Tom  Hughes,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin,  and  by  Tennyson  in  a  single  isolated 
reference.  It  was  high  time  that  something  was  done  to 
"  diffuse  public  knowledge  "  of  "  our  English  Alfred." 
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Gille-Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  in   France  nndor  the  Ancien  Regime.     By  J.  J. 
Jusserand.     (Fisher  Unwin.     2l8.) 

Few  Frenchmon— and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  few  English- 
men— have  M.  Jusserand's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
literary  liistory  of  these  islands,  or  can  wear  their  cap  of 
erudition  with  so  jaunty  a  cock  and  so  gay  a  stride.  The 
present  volume  is  built  upon  a  bewildering  variety  of 
remote  reading,  and  is  full  of  entertainment  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  central  topic  is  the  fortune  of  Shakespeare's 
reputation  in  Franco  during  the  sevontoenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries ;  but  M.  Jusserand  is  nothing  if  not  discursive, 
and  what  he  really  gives  us  is  a  picture  of  the  general 
literary  and  social  relations  between  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours  during,  and  even  before,  his  period. 

The  modern  Frenchman  is  an  Anglomaniac ;  but  until 
the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  English  intluonco  on  French 
letters  practically  did  not  exist.  Eustace  Deschamps 
praised  Chaucer,  but  only  as  the  translator  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose  and  of  Deschamps  himself.  Poets  went  and 
came  between  the  countries:  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Bryan, 
SackviUe,  serving  as  ambassadors  to  Paris,  Du  Bartas 
fulfilling  the  same  function  in  London.  But  though  the 
Englishm  en  borrowed,  they  lent  nothing  in  return.  France 
had  no  ears  for  alien  poets,  unless  they  came  from  Ittily 
or  from  Spain.  Frenchmen  travelled  to  England  and 
wrote  guide-books  or  accounts  of  their  travels,  without 
whispering  a  word  of  literature.  They  dwelt  on  the 
beauty  of  the  English  women,  and  on  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  English  men.  One  thirsty  soul,  according  to 
Etienne  Perlin,  will  cry :  "  Drind  you  in  iplaigiou  "  ;  and 
another  will  reply:  "Tanq^ue  artelay."  But  even  Ronsard, 
even  Brantnme,  have  nothing  to  say  of  Spenser  or  of 
Sidney.  Works  written  in  Latin  by  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen,  such  as  the  Utopia  of  More  or  the  Latin 
tragedies  of  George  Buchanan,  alone  seem  to  have  found 
their  way  across  the  Channel.  Under  Louis  Quatorze 
there  was  a  moment  in  French  dramatic  history  when  the 
romantic  spirit,  represented  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in 
France,  as  by  Shakespeare  in  England,  seemed  likely  to 
become  dominant  on  the  stage  ;  and  this  might  have  led 
to  some  sympathetic  appreciation  of  English  tragedy  and 
comedy.  But  the  moment  passed,  and  romanticism  went 
down  before  Eaeine  and  Corneille  and  their  panoply  of 
pseudo-Aristotelian  unities.  Everything  that  was  least 
Shakespearean  came  into  favour.  Eule  and  Order  were 
adopted  as  the  watchwords  of  literature  : 

Fine,  regular,  straight  avenues  are  drawn  across  the 
parks  ;  the  language,  like  the  parks,  is  trimmed,  cleansed, 
and  chastened  ;  the  Academy  prunes  it  of  all  those  technical 
terms  formerly  praised  by  Ronsard  and  Malherbe,  who 
wanted  a  language  both  rich  and  strong ;  now  it  is  wanted 
above  all  noble  and  dignified.  Old  words,  "  les  vieux 
mots,"  an!  excluded  from  the  great  national  vocabulary  ; 
also  now  ones,  "  nouvellement  inventcs"';  also  "  terms  of 
art  and  science"  ;  also  expressions  of  anger  or  offensive  to 
modesty — "les  termes  d'emportement  ou  qui  blesscnt  la 
pudeur."  No  such  improper  words  have  been  "  allowed 
into  the  dictionary,  because  honest  men  avoid  using  them  in 
their  speech,"  and  academicians  do  not  write  dictionaries 
for  clowns.  The  word  "rssor"  (soar)  is  accepted  out  of 
favour,  althougli  Uiiuted  with  "  falconry." 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  France  had  no 
room  for  Shakespeare.  He  sinned  against  all  her  canons, 
kicked  over  all  her  traces  : 

What  place  could  be  found  in  the  favour  of  a  pubUc 
thus  formed  for  an  author  who  accepts  words  of  all  sorts, 
old  or  new,  lewd,  technical,  choleric,  or  learned ;  every 
sentiment  and  every  idea,  and  far  from  attenuating  them 
in  order  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  nobleness  and 
dfcorum,  carries  them  to  extremes  with  the  view  of  render- 


ing his  contrasts  as  decided  aa  poaiible;  an  author  who 

fafla  into  the  moet  execrably  bad  taat«,  reachet  the  loftiett 

•        height*  of  sublimity,  write*  plays  with  or  without  heroes, 

plays  with  whole  fcgioDH  of  iKtrsonageH,  among  which  he 

admits  not  only  the  whiotling  valet  and  Hw««aring  drunkard, 

described  as  in  a  nightman)  by  iKHwimiRt  L«  Bruyt-re,  but 

even  dogs,  and  even  a  bear  ("  Exit,  piimueil  by  a  be»r  ") ; 

an  incommensurable  dramatist,  now  full  of  tears,  now  of 

jokes,   who  watches  the  martlets  fly  (in  the  middle  of  a 

tragedy),    wonders    whether    the    crickets    are  listening 

("  Yond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it ").  sings   the  8weete«t 

love-songs  the  world  has  ever  heard,  divines  all  our  joys, 

weeps    for  all   our  sorrows;    coarse    beyond  endurance, 

lyrical   beyond  all   jiossibility  of  adequate  praise;    in  • 

word,  what  place  was  there  for  Hhakespearo  in  the  France 

of  Louis  ( juatorze  ? 

M.  Jusserand  has  taken  ^at  pains  to  trace  the  earlieat 

mentions  of  ShEJcespeare  m  Franco.     He  finds  none  until 

quite  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Shake 

Bpeare  himself  had  been  re-written  and  re-modelled  by  thi 


speare 


the 


egregious  adapters  of  the  Kestoration.  Then  at  last 
Muralt,  writing  of  his  voyage  to  England,  names  "Schak- 
spear,  one  of  their  best  ancient  poets,"  and  Moreau  de 
Brasey  tells  his  fellow  countrymen  that :  "  One  Shakeepear, 
who  lived  in  the  last  century,  has  left  the  reputation  of  a 
master  owing  to  his  excellent  historical  plays,  and  M. 
Addison  has  perfected  this  taste  in  his  admirable  '  Cato.'  " 
Even  earlier  a  copy  of  the  Second  Folio  had  found  its  wa^ 
into  the  library  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  in  cataloguing  it 
Nicholas  Clement  wrote  on  a  slip,  which  M.  Jusserand  nas 
come  across,  that :  "  This  English  poet  has  a  fine  enough 
imagination,  thinks  naturally,  expresses  himself  neatly; 
but  these  excellent  qualities  are  marred  by  the  filth  which 
he  puts  into  his  comedies." 

With  the  eighteenth  century  comes  a  change.  The 
classic  rigidity  breaks  down.  Shakespeare  is  admitted, 
read,  studied,  imitated,  even  acted  ;  and  as  the  rage  for  the 
"  natural,"  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  grows,  is 
suddenly  found  to  be  popular.  The  most  interesting 
episodes  in  this  development  are  those  which  illustrate  the 
attitude  of  Voltaire  to  the  new  spirit.  It  was  Voltaire's 
instinct  to  allow  liberty  to  everyone  except  a  poet.  But 
he  had  been  himself  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  Shakespeare.  In  1726  he  visited  London, 
and  remained  there  until  1729.  He  was  taken  by  Pope 
and  Bolingbroke  to  the  theatre,  and  saw,  among  other 
things,  the  "  barbarous  irregularities "  of  Julius  Ci^sar. 
In  his  Lettret  Philosophiques  of  1734,  designed  to  satirise 
his  own  countrymen  through  the  medium  of  praise  of 
England,  he  included  a  Ltttre  sur  la  Tragedie.  Here  he 
says :  "  Shakespeare,  whom  the  English  take  for  a 
Sophocles,  flourished  about  the  same  time  as  Lope  de 
Vega ;  ho  created  the  drama,  he  had  a  genius  fuU  of 
strength  and  fecundity,  of  naturalness,  and  sublimity, 
without  the  least  spark  of  gootl  taste,  and  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  rules."  Then  ho  goes  on  to 
criticise  "  Othello  "  and  to  translate  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  " 
from  "Hamlet."  He  concludes  with  something  like 
enthusiasm  :  "  The  poetic  genius  of  the  English  is,  up  to 
now,  like  a  bushy  tree  planted  by  Nature,  throwing  out  a 
thousand  branches  and  growing  unsymmetrically  with 
strength.  It  dies  if  you  try  to  force  its  nature  and  to  clip 
it  like  one  of  the  trees  in  the  Marly  Gardens."  Voltaire 
intended  the  Lettres  Philosophiiiuti  to  make  a  furore,  and 
they  did.  They  were,  in  fact,  torn  and  burnt  by  the  public 
executioner,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  as 
"  scandalous,  contrary  to  religion,  good  morals,  and  to  the 
respect  due  to  the  powers  that  be."  It  is  probable  that  in 
his  desire  to  magnify  things  not  French  Voltaire  had 
spoken  very  much  more  warmly  of  Shakespeare  than  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  felt.  However,  he  had  set  a  stone 
rolling  that  could  not  easily  be  stayed.  The  magic  of 
Shakespeare  began  to  work.  He  became  a  subject  for 
conversation  and  for  controversy.  Translations  were  set 
on  foot.  La  Place  wrote  a  DUcouri  tur  la  Theatre  Anglait. 
"  L'Anglicisme  nous  gagne,"  wrote  D'Argenson  in  1750. 
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There  followed  a  singular  epoch,  during  -which  English  and 
French  exchanged  ideas.  The  English  tendency  was  all 
in  favour  of  classicising  Shakespeare.    Garrick  for  instance, 

put  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the  stage,  not  as  they  were, 
Ijut  as  he  would  have  wished  them  to  be  :  he  suppressed 
the  grave-digger's  scene  in  "  Hamlet,"  running  the  risk  of 
having  "  the  benches  thrown  at  his  head"  by  the  rabble, 
but  sure  thereby  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Voltaire. 
He  gave  a  "  King  Lear  "  with  a  happy  ending  ;  he  awoke 
Juliet  before  the  death  of  Eomeo  ;  and  never  allowed  old 
Capulet  to  call  his  daughter  "  green-sickness  carrion,"  nor 
any  such  names.  "  Winter's  Tale  "  became  in  his  hands 
"Florizel  and  Perdita "  ;  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
became  "  The  Fairies"  ;  "  Taming  the  Shrew,"  "  Catherine 
and  Petruccio"  ;  Bianca  lost  her  lovers  and  the  play  its 
drunkard. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  France  nature  and  romance — 
pastoral  nature  and  sophisticated  romance,  indeed — were 
all  the  vogue.  The  fame  of  Shakespeare  reached  its 
height  in  1776  with  a  grand  translation  in  twenty  quarto 
volumes,  due  chiefly  to  Pierre  Felicien  Le  Tourneur. 
Meanwhile  Voltaire  had  watched  from  afar  with  bitterness 
in  his  heart.  Whatever  he  had  been  in  1734,  in  1776  he 
was  a  classic  of  the  classics.  Kings  and  churches  were  fair 
game  for  his  mordant  wit ;  but  the  great  writers  at  least  he 
held  sacred.  The  hermit  of  Femey  flung  himself  into  the 
battle.  It  is  no  longer  a  time  for  criticism.  Shakespeare 
now  is  I'infdme,  and  must  be  crushed.  He  is  flouted  as 
"  Gille-Shakespeare,"  for,  indeed,  "  GiUe,  in  a  country  fair, 
would  express  himself  with  more  decency  and  nobleness 
than  Prince  Hamlet."  Of  Le  Tourneur's  translation — "  that 
wretch  Le  Tourneur  " — he  writes  :  "a  collection  of  plays 
meant  for  booths  at  the  fair,  and  written  two  hundred 
years  ago.  .  .  .  There  are  not  enough  affronts,  enough 
fools' -caps,  enough  pillories  in  France  for  such  a  knave. 
.  .  .  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  monster  has  a  party  in 
France,  and,  worse  than  the  worst,  I  was  myself  the  first 
to  speak  of  this  Shakespeare ;  I  was  the  first  to  show  the 
French  a  few  pearls  that  I  had  found  in  his  enormous 
dunghill."  Voltaire  composed  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Academy,  which  was  read  in  a  solemn  session,  after  a  mass 
and  a  panegyric  by  D'Alembert,  best  reader  of  his  day. 
It  was  a  formal  onslaught  on  the  "  mountebank  "  Shake- 
speare, "so  savage,  so  low,  so  unbridled,  and  so  absurd." 
Two  years  later  came  the  final  triumph  of  Voltaire's  life  in 
the  performance  of  Irene  and  the  plaudits  which  it  won 
him.  He  took  the  occasion  to  renew  the  attack  upon  the 
enemy  in  a  second  letter  to  the  Academy,  which  concludes  : 
"  Shakespeare  is  a  savage  with  sparks  of  genius  which 
shine  in  a  horrible  night."  And,  after  all,  that  is  what, 
in  their  hearts,  the  French  still  think  of  Shakespeare. 


rhymeless  lines.  Better  had  they  been  frank  prose,  and 
frankly  literal,  like  the  Eevised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
keeping  the  original  lines,  but  not  trying  to  make  them 
metrical.  The  major  poems  are  also  unrhymed,  in 
metrical  form ;  the  tragedies  being  in  very  limping  and 
listless  blank  verse.     All  should  have  been  prose,  for  Mr. 


The  Poet  of  the  Muscovite. 

Translations  from  Pomhkin.     By  C.  E.  Turner.     (Sampson 
Low  &  Marston.     7s.  6d.  net.) 

EtJSSiA  has  just  been  effervescing  over  the  centenary  of 
her  national  poet,  Poushkin.  It  has  been  veritably  a 
national — nay,  more — a  racial  affair.  It  has  been  not 
merely  Eussian,  but  Sclavonic.  Finally,  seizing  occasion 
by  the  ear,  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Tufner,  English  Lector  at 
the  Petersburg  University,  has  published  a  volume  of 
translations  from  Poushkin,  that  we  English  may  learn  for 
ourselves,  so  far  as  translation  will  permit,  what  the 
greatest  of  Eussian  poets  is  like. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the  correct  thing  to  say 
of  Poushkin  we  refer  to  any  comprehensive  encycloj)a3dia 
or  biographical  dictionary.  Our  business  here  is  to  record 
faithfully  the  impression  made  by  these  selected  transla- 
tions. Seldom  is  mastery  of  Eussian  joined  with  mastery 
of  verse;  and  Mr.  0.  E.  Turner  is  not  among  such 
exceptionally  favoured  beings.  The  minor  poems  hardly 
attempt  verse,  but  are  pretty  much  literal  translations,  in 


POtlSHKIN. 

Turner  has  no  manner  of  metrical  gift.  His  expedients  for 
bringing  translation  within  verse  form  are  most  clumsy. 
Awkwardly  stilted  inversion  is  one,  reminding  us  of  the 
play  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  :  "When  lion  rough 
in  wildest  rage  doth  roar,"  and  so  forth.  Docking  the 
article  is  another ; 

How  sting  of  conscience  hope  to  still  ? 
Or  again : 

Perish  on  the  block  in  city-square  ; 
and  yet  again : 

Such  is  the  will  of  Tsar  and  his  Boyards. 

These  tricks,  constantly  repeated,  give  a  hopeless  im- 
pression of  impotence  to  control  verse.  Prose  is  better 
than  all  but  fine  verse-rendering,  certainly  better  than 
verse  like  this.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Turner  did  not  give  his 
knowledge  of  Eussian  unchecked  scope  by  a  downright 
literal  translation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  much  has  to  be  allowed  for 
in  our  impression  of  the  Muscovite  poet.  He  studied  and 
imitated  Shakespeare,  but  especially  Byron.  He  does  not, 
however,  like  Shakespeare  in  German,  and  Byron  in  all 
languages,  translate  well.  The  loss  of  metrical  beauty 
and  beauty  of  poetic  diction  is  evidently  fatal  with  him. 
Frankly  to  speak,  he  is  disappointing  in  English  guise. 
A  certain  Byronic  straightness  to  the  matter  is  his.  But 
he  has  not  those  turns  of  eloquence  and  rhetorical  art,  the 
point,  the  antithesis,  the  balance,  the  studied  and  abrupt 
contrast — the  oratorical  devices,  in  fine,  which  make  Byron 
translate  so  effectively.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  all  the 
Byronic  lack  of  great  imagery.  Nay,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  adjective ;  purely  and  simply,  he  lacks  imagery. 
Throughout    the    book    there   is    not   one   image    either 
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heautiful  or  striking  ;  not  one  which  the  most  minor 
English  poet  would  not  think  trite  and  beneath  his 
capacities.  We  do  him  an  injustice  in  speaking  thus  ;  for 
he  can  scarce  be  said  to  aim  at  or  desire  imagery.  In  tliis 
respect  he  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Teutonic 
poetry,  with  its  thick-coming  figurative  opulence,  and  akin 
to  the  spirit  of  French  or  Oreok  poetry.  Yet  hardly  any 
Greek,  hardly  any  French  poet  even,  of  like  lyric  impulse, 
is  so  bare  of  images,  has  a  style  so  unfeatured  by  imagery 
or  the  research  of  imagery.  Now,  to  translate  well,  a  poet 
must  have  great  or  at  least  striking  ideas  ;  or,  failing  that, 
he  must  have  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Poushkin  has  none  of  all  these  things. 
Fire  and  directness  seem  to  be  his  chief  (umlities,  and  they 
come  ill  out  of  translation. 

His  famous  nmsterpiece,  the  tragedy  "Boris  Godounoff," 
is  not  impressive  in  English  and  to  the  countrymen  of  Shake- 
speare, under  whose  influence  it  was  written.     Plainly,  it 
is  a  very  elementary  effort  as  a  play  ;  and  if  it  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  previous  Eussian  plays,  the  fact  does  not 
speak  much  for  Russian  drama.     It  imitates  the  weakest 
features  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  not  wisely  but 
too  well.     Russian  history  is  followefl  literally  in  a  series 
of  scenes  which  succeed  each  other  without   art.      The 
drama  is  almost  void  of  dramatic  structure.     It  meanders 
as  history  meanders,  and  the  last  three  scenes  pass  after 
the  death  of  its  hero,  who   is   so   little   heroic  that  the 
interest  is  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  Pretender 
Grigory,    a  much   more   taking  figure,  who   in   his   turn 
disappears  totally  from  tlie  final  scenes,  leaving  the  stage 
entirely  to  featureless  subordinates.     There  is  nothing  in 
the  play  that  wo  understand  by  poetry,  nor  yet  the  rhetoric 
and  eloquence  which  replaces  the  poetic  convention  in  the 
best  French  drama.     It  depends  purely  on  the  dramatic 
power  which  it  has  not   got.      Nevertheless,  individual 
scenes  show  much  true  dramatic  spirit,  so  that  one  marvels 
Poushkin  did  not  outgo  this — as  it  seems  to  us — tentative 
effort.     "  The  Stone  Guest "  is  an  able  little  version  of  the 
Don   Juan   legend,    but    scarcely  more.      "  The    Bronze 
Cavalier "  is  Byronic,  and  doubtless  has  a  rush  and  fire 
in  the  original  which  (as  we  have  explained)  disappear  in 
translation.     It  is  the  same  with  "Pultava."     But  let  us 
take  the  minor  poems,  where  we  can  form  some  better  idea 
of  the  true  Poushkin.      Here,  even  through  the  veil  of 
translation  which  is  not  veritably  verse  or  prose,  we  can 
get  some  conception  of  direct,  clear-cut,  forcible  expression 
and  masculine  strength  of  sentiment.      "A  Study,"  one 
can  see,  is  a  grimly  tragic  vignette  of  peasant  life,  with 
a  Heinesque  turn  at  the  close.     "  A  Winter  Morning  " 
must  be  vivid  in  the  original.     "The  Poet"  and  "My 
Monument "  breathe  an  austere  independence  which,  given 
the  poet's  diction,  that  we  have  not  here,  must  be  noble 
and  monumental.     So  it  is  with  other  work,  mixed  with 
some  which  is  second-hand  Byron — and  second-hand  Byron 
is  intolerable  to  us,  however  it  may  be  in  Russia.     But 
quite  the  finest  thing  in  translation  is  the  invective  against 
"  The  Calumniators  of  Russia."     Given  English  form  by 
a  poet,  it  would  make  a  fine  and  burning  patriotic  poem. 
In  a  book  which   is  not  very  quotable,  it  is  the  most 
quotable  thing  ;  and  we  cite  the  final  stanza  : 

Your  threats    are  loud;  now,  try  and  prove  as  loud  in 

deed? 
Think  ye  the  aged  hero,  slecpiu^  in  his  bed, 
No  more  has  strength  to  wield  the  sword  of  Ismail  P 
Or  that  the  word  of  Bussian  Tsar  has  weaker  grown  ? 

Or  have  we  ne'er  with  Europe  warred, 

And  lost  the  victor's  cunning  skill  ? 
Or  are  we  few  'i    From  shores  of  Perm  to  southern  Tauris, 
From  Finnish  cliffs  of  ico  to  fiery  Colchis, 

From  Kremlin's  battered  battlements 

As  far  as  China's  circling  wall 

Not  one  shall  fail  his  country's  call. 

Then  send,  assemblies  of  the  West, 

Your  fiercest  troops  in  full  array  ! 

In  Russian  plains  we'll  find  thorn  place 

To  sleep  with  those  who  fell  before ! 


Clearly  a  strong  poet  with  a  trumpet  note  in  him,  and 
worthy,  we  do  not  doubt,  of  his  oountry'a  homage.  Yet 
this  book  leaves  ue  with  a  surmise  (neoeaaarily  doubtful 
and  hesitant)  that  the  nation  in  which  he  is  the  greatest 
poet  is  not  one  of  the  nations  great  in  poetry ;  and,  in  any 
case,  we  fear  Mr.  Tumor's  volume  will  not  achieve  its 
laudable  purpose  of  making  him  known  and  honoured  in 
Knglantl.  It  is  perhaps  impossible ;  certainly  it  will  need 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  Russian  to  do  it 


Old  Histories  and  New  Discoveries. 

Authority  and  Archeology.     By   8.    R.  Driver,   D.D.,  and 
(Jthers.     Edited  by  David  G.  Hogarth.    (John  Murray. 

168.) 

This  book  seems  to  have  been  begun  with  one  purpose  and 
finished  with  another.  The  origmal  scheme,  as  indicated 
in  its  First  and  Third  Parts,  was  apparently  to  show  how 
modem  research  has  affected  our  view  of  the  Bible  as 
history;  but  later  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  pro- 
jectors that  they  might  as  well  throw  in  something  about 
pre-historic  Europe  and  the  latest  ideas  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  result, 
which  has  produced  what  the  French  call  a  "  Bulletin  "  of 
Archroology,  but  it  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  book  from  two  different  points  of  view. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  effect  of  archiuolog^cal  disooveiy 
upon  the  authority  of  Scripture.     On  this,  as  might   be 
expected.  Prof.  Driver  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
He  gives  up,  in  fact,  all  the  points  over  which  science  and 
religion  have  wrangled  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  declues 
that  the  view  which  regards  the  cosmogony  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  as  literally  true  "  is  no  longer  tenable."     He  also 
considers  it  as  proved  that  the  account  of  the  Creation 
contained  in  it  is  dependent  on  Babylonian  sources,  and, 
therefore,  has  as  little  claim  to  originality  as  it  has  to 
authenticity.     Readers  of  the  Academy  have  been  kept  too 
well-informed  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  this  respect 
(see,  for  instance,  the  review  of  Prof.  Sayce's  .fbr/y  Hittory 
of  the  Hehreict  in  the  Academy  of  June  4,  1 898)  for  it  to 
be  necessary  to  dwell  much  upon  this,  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  notice  that  while  Prof.  Driver  is  willing  to  allow 
that  "  the  Biblical  teachers  respecting  Joseph  embody  a 
genuine  nucleus  of  historical  fact,"  he  thinks  "  not  so  much 
can  be  said  of   the  testimony  of   the  inscriptions  to  the 
oppression  and  the  Exodus."    "  Of  course,  those  who  accept 
these  facts  as  narrated  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  will  find  in 
the  inscriptions  interesting  antiquarian  and  topographical 
illustrations  of  them  ;  but  those  who  seek  corroboration  of 
the  facts  from  the  monuments  will  be  disappointed."   When 
he  comes    to    the    Book   of   King^,    he   finds    that    the 
monuments  explain  as  well  as  confirm  the  Bible,  as,  for 
instance,  the  British  Museum  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib, 
which  make  it  plain,  although,  as  he  says,  it  "  would  not 
be  suspected  from  the  Biblical  narrative,"  that  Hezekiah's 
rebellion  was  part  of  a  preconcerted  plan  in  which  many 
cities  of  Phojnicia  and  Philistia  took  part.     Prof.  Sayce's 
theory  that  Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Sen- 
nacherib's father,  Sargon,  he  cannot  away  with,  and  he 
speaks  with  some  heat  of  his  brother  professor's  strictures 
upon  the  Higher  Critics,  which,  he  says,  are  due  to  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts  of  the  case  :  "  Either  the  critics 
have  not  held  the  opinions  imputed  to  them,  or  the  opinions 
rightly  imputed  to  them  have  not  been  overthrown  by  the 
discoveries  of  archroology." 

The  part  relating  to  the  New  Testament  is  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Headlam,  of  All  Souls',  who  treats  of  the  additions 
lately  made  to  our  knowledge  by  the  inscriptions  discovered 
in  Phrygia  and  the  catacombs,  the  loyia  of  Jesus,  and  the 
Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  On  the  whole,  he  con- 
siders that  these  discoveries  are  of  service  in  bringing  before 
us  in  lifeUko  form  the  early  history  of  Christianit}-  and 
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of  the  transition  period  when  the  multitude  was  both 
Christian  and  heathen  at  the  same  time ;  "  but  on  the 
actual  evidence  for  the  doctrines  of  the  earliest  Christians, 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Redeemer  (archiieology)  is  silent," 
and  he  gives  excellent  reasons  why  it  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
We  turn  to  those  parts  of  the  book  which  give  an 
account  of  the  most  recent  results  of  research  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  Biblical  traditions, 
and  find  that  each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  master  of 
his  craft.  Mr.  F.  L.  Griffith  is  responsible  for  a  chapter  on 
"Egypt  and  Assyria,"  and  is  no  doubt  right  in  discrediting 
the  earlier  parts  of  Herodotus'  history,  though  he  hardly 
goes  so  far  in  this  respect  as  Prof.  Sayce  has  done  in 
his  earlier  writings.  In  the  latter  parts  he  sees  "  a 
decided  improvement,"  and  one  gathers  that  he  thinks 
valuable  facts  are  still  to  bo  gathered  from  Diodorus 
and  Plutarch.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
he  will  long  maintain  Borchardt's  theory  that  the  tomb 
discovered  by  M.  de  Morgan  at  Negadah  was  really  that 
of  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  An  excellent 
chapter  by  the  editor  on  "  Pre-historic  Greece "  gives 
a  clear  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Schliemann  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  and  will  convince  most  people  that 
there  flourished  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
least  twenty  centuries  before  our  era,  a  high  civilisation 
which  owed  nothing  to  Semitic  influence.  The  story  is 
continued  by  Prof.  Ernest  Gardner  in  a  chapter  on 
"Historic  Greece,"  in  which  he  advances  the  theory  that 
Greek  art  of  the  best  period  was  but  a  survival  and 
renascence  of  Mycentoan  tradition.  Mr,  Haverfield,  of 
Christ  Church,  winds  up  this  part  of  the  book  with  a  too 
short  chapter  on  "  The  Eoman  "World,"  which  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  book.  He  perhaps  somewhat  strains 
the  evidence  when  he  suggests  that  the  Etruscan  civilisa- 
tion was  really  an  importation  from  Lydia ;  but  his  picture, 
largely  taken  from  Mommsen,  of  the  vast  complex  of  the 
Eoman  Empire  and  of  the  lessening  importance  of  Rome 
in  it  should  be  read  by  everyone.  Altogether,  the  book 
may  be  heartily  recommended  as  the  best  attempt  that  we 
are  likely  to  have  in  English  to  keep  the  general  reader 
abreast  of  the  progress  of  arcbioological  discovery  in  the 
field  most  likely  to  interest  him. 


Light  from  the  East.     By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  M.A.,  &c. 
(Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     15s.) 

Simultaneously  with  the  above  there  has  appeared  a  book 
which  might  have  been,  though  it  certainly  was  not,  designed 
as  its  complement.  If  there  is  an  omission  in  the  scheme 
of   Mr.  Hogarth's   book  it  is  that   it  contains  no  precise 


EGYPTIAN   STATUAMES  AT  WOBK. 

references  to  a  number  of  monuments  such  as  the  Chal- 
dasan  Account  of  Genesis  and  the  like,  with  which  many  of 
its  readers  may  be  unfamiliar.  But  in  the  nick  of  time 
comes  Mr.  Ball's  book  to  supply  the  defect,  so  far  as 
Biblical  archeology  is  concerned,  with  illustrations  and 
explanations  of  the  monuments  themselves.      Here   the 


reader  will  find  excellent  reproductions  of  the  tablets  con- 
taining the  Babylonian  Legends  of  the  Creation,  the 
Flood,  and  of  Nimrod,  together  with  all  the  historical 
inseriptions  on  which  Prof.  Driver  relies  for  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Book  of  Kings. 
He  will  also  get  all  the  known  monuments  of  the  Hittites 
and  many  scenes  from  contemporary  sculptures  of  scenes 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  When 
we  add  to  these  the  Moabite  Stone  and  some  of  the  more 
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famous  bilingual  inscriptions,  such  as  the  Canopus  and  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  and  much  philological  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  book  gets  plenty  of  value  for  the  very 
moderate  price  at  which  it  is  published.  The  name  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Eylands,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archiwology,  who  is,  we  understand,  responsible  for  the 
two  hundred  illustrations  it  contains,  is  sufficient  guarantee 
for  their  excellence,  while  they  have  been  excellently 
reproduced. 


A  Hard-headed  Christian, 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Jama 
Clegg.     Edited  by  Henry  Kirke.     (Sampson  Low.      6s.) 

The  author  of  this  quaint  diary,  now  for  the  first  time 

f)rinted,  was  a  Nonconformist  minister  who  spent  his 
ife  in  the  little  Derbyshire  village  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
Here  he  laboured  to  keep  together  a  congregation  formed 
in  1662  by  the  Rev.  William  Bagshawe  (called  the 
"Apostle  of  the  Peak")  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had 
driven  him  from  his  living  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Clegg  succeeded  to  the  pulpit  in  1703,  and  occupied 
it  for  over  fifty  years.  His  stipend  being  only  £20  per 
annum,  he  took  a  small  farm,  which  he  worked  to  his 
profit.  A  busier  man  than  Clegg  could  not  have  been 
found  in  the  countryside.  He  was  doctor  as  well  as 
minister,  and  was  often  dealing  with  small-pox.  Innu- 
merable church  and  family  affairs  took  him  hither  and 
thither  on  his  mare.  He  prayed  with  widows,  dined  with 
justices,  and  disputed  with  fanatics,  Ou  a  Sunday  he 
would  preach  sometimes  for  three  hours,  give  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  a  hundred  communicants,  and  catechise  thirty  or 
forty  children  in  the  afternoon.  And  doing  a  hundred 
things  well,  Mr.  Clegg  still  found  time  to  keep  a  record 
of  his  life. 

The  diary  is  a  veritable  document.  It  reveals  Mr. 
Clegg  as  a  man  to  whom  faith  and  works  were  equally 
important — an  all-round  Christian,  able  and  willing  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  His  faith  in  God  was  the 
mere  rule  of  his  commonplace  life.  He  recognised  His  arm 
in  everything.  Whatever  happened,  it  was  "  Thank  God," 
or  "  Thy  Will  be  Done."  The  smallest  daily  occurrences 
were  from  Him.  Mr.  Clegg  simply  revelled  in  provi- 
dential escapes  and  " merciful  deliverances."     His  "good 
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black  mare  "  must  have  been  a  joy  to  hiiu,  for  she  was 
continually  pitching  him  over  her  head  or  dropping  hiiu 
into  swamps  or  rivers.     This  is  the  sort  of  thing : 

March  10,  1729-30.— Mr.  White  and  his  wife  dined 
with  ine,  and  I  returned  with  them  to  Martinsido.  .  .  . 
We  stayed  too  late,  and  the  nijjht  beinf?  very  dark,  1 
narrowly  cHcaped  a  dunfforous  fall  into  a  8tone  pitt  which 
my  mare  jti)iii)ed  into  iMfforc  I  wa«  aware  of  it.  How 
many  and  how  great  deliverances  .  .  . 

Sometimes  the  mare  arranged  a  tableau  with  a  distinct 
eye  to  the  grotesque.     Thus  : 

May  10. — I  set  out  for  home  [from  Manchester].  .  .  . 
When  I  was  on  horseback  to  return,  in  passing  through  a 
yate,  an  iron  hook  it  was  hasped  with  oatobed  hold  on  my 
great  coat,  and  stuck  through  ye  top  of  my  strong  boot, 
and  ye  mare  rushing  forward  from  under  mee,  I  fell  on  my 
head  and  shoulder  to  the  ground  with  great  violence,  the 
rest  of  my  Body  hung  by  my  Boot  on  ye  Hook.  Francis 
Thompson  with  difficulty  disengaged  me.  .  .  .  This  was  a 
great  and  remarkable  deliverance ;  I  desire  I  may  never 
forget  it.  Blessed  be  God  for  this  merciful  and  seasonable 
appearance  to  me. 

And  again,  out  of  a  dozen  instances  : 

June  2,  1 7.37-8. — I  had  a  very  merciful  deliverance  when 
mounting  my  mare. 

In  short,  the  mare  could  generally  be  counted  on  to  test 
Mr.  Clegg's  faith  at  short  intervals,  and  elicit  from  him 
a  rapturous,  if  rather  shaky,  hymn  of  praise.  Between 
times  Mr.  Clegg  would  be  harmlessly  tossed  by  "  a  mad- 
ding cow,"  or  he  would  stand  under  a  falling  tree, 
"  narrowly  escaping  ye  loss  of  an  eye,  blessed  be  God !  " 
or  he  would  set  his  bed  on  fire  with  a  candle  and  escape 
roasting,  "  blessed  be  God !  "  or  he  would  find  a  fish-hook 
in  his  mouth  when  eating  turbot  at  dinner  ..."  but 
thro'  Mercy,"  &c. 

Mr.  Clegg  was  no  ascetic.  He  played  bowls  and  shuffle- 
board,  fished  in  the  river  Wye,  accepted  a  barrel  of 
oysters,  and  was  even  "innocently  merry"  on  occasion. 
And  he  enjoyed  his  books : 

July  6. — I  reoeiv'd  Bayle's  Great  Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary.  It  cost  me  4  guineas.  I  spent  most  of  ye 
day  in  it. 

In  it!  Charles  Lamb  would  have  found  great  virtue  in 
the  preposition.  It  was  a  matter  of  concern,  too,  to  Mr. 
Clegg  to  sell  his  live  stock  and  gamer  his  crops.  In  the 
midst  of  entries  about  village  disputes,  cases  of  illness, 
and  schisms,  we  come  on  such  a  pure  lyrical  note  as  this : 
"I  was  at  home  with  ye  reapers."  And,  again,  what  a 
day  of  health  and  success  was  March  2,  1737  :  "We  had 
six  teams  came  to  plow  for  us.  They  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  did  it  well.  And  blessed  be  God  no  disaster 
befell  any  of  them."  Another  day  of  triumph  :  "  Dec.  22, 
1724— Ye  ffatt  swine  was  killed."  Again:  "Sept.  Ist, 
1747 — I  sold  my  two  fat  cows  to  a  butcher  of  Ashton  for 
6  pounds  15  shillings.  Our  second  crop  of  clover  grass 
was  well  got  in  yesterday." 

Farmer  and  doctor,  as  well  as  parson,  Mr.  Clegg  was  in 
no  danger  of  becoming  a  visionary.  He  had  a  goodly 
measure  of  the  Spirit ;  never  was  lie  carried  away  by  it. 
Not  for  him  was  George  Fox's  ecstasy.  The  Quaker  died 
to  the  world,  and  valiantly  stitched  himself  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches.  But  James  Clegg  was  not  so  minded, 
for  we  read : 

June  23,  1747. — Two  taylors  came  from  Prestbury  to 
make  me  cloaths. 

There  you  have  the  difference  between  the  prophet  aflame 
■with  his  gospel  and  the  pastor  carrying  on  the  gospel 
tradition  in  a  comfortable  and  regular  way.  Mr.  Clegg 
would  even  apply  commercial  standards  to  spiritual  matters. 
On  July  20,  17.54,  a  year  before  his  deatli,  he  complains  in 
his  diary  of  Mr.  Joshua  Wood's  neglect  to  repair  a  certain 
piece  of  road:  "After  .  .  .  some  weeks  .  .  .  I  threatened 
to  have  it  indicted  at  the  Sessions,  upon  which  he  sent  Mr, 


Slack  to  let  nte  know  that  lie  relinquiithed  Ium  seat  in  onr 
Chapel,  and  was  detonnined  n(!Vor  more  to  come  there." 
On  this  action  of  Mr.  Wood's  the  minister  aorrowfuUv 
rem  rks  :  "  Thus  my  endeavours  to  aerre  yt  family  in  all 
their  sicknesses  and  to  promote  their  Eternal  Salvation 
above  .'>2  years  are  re<]uit6d." 

But  Mr.  Clegg's  (juaintest  blend  of  heavenly  and  worldly 
considerations  occurs  in  another  entry.     Here  it  is  : 

Dec.  4,  17'j3.  —  I  was  under  apprehenMona  of  dying 
shortly,  and  my  greatest  concern  was  for  y«  continuance 
of  ye  means  of  Salvation  in  these  {>arts  after  my  Decease, 
but  God  can  provide,  and  ou  him  I  rely.  With  a  view  to 
this  I  have  a  ticket  ]>urchased  for  uie  in  the  Irish  Lottery. 
If  Providence  shall  favour  me  with  a  prize,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  one  balfe  of  it  shall  be  applie<l  to  that  nse,  or 
to  some  other  that  shall  ajtpear  more  pious  and  charitable. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Clegg  won  a  prize  in  the 
Irish  Lottery,  but  we  may  feel  quite  certain  that  if  he  did 
he  share<l  it  according  to  his  promise. 

Our  feeling  to  the  editor  of  tliis  curious  work  is  one  of 
deliberate  gratitude.  For  time  has  made  James  Clegg's 
diary  a  true  book,  valuable  for  its  picture  of  English 
country  life  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  first  two 
Georges,  and  lovable  for  its  revelation  of  the  hard-headed 
Christian  who  wrote  it. 


The  Varieties  of  Man. 

Man    Pad    and    Pretent.      By    A.   H.   Keane,   P.R.G.S. 
"  Cambridge  Geographical "  Series.     (Pitt  Press.     128.) 

The  learned  and  interesting  volume  is  intended  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  author's  Anthropology  in  the  same  series. 
The  first  two  chapters,  therefore,  sum  up  and  restate  the 
conclusions  already  arrived  at.  Prof.  Keane  briefly  dis- 
cusses the  "missing  link" — missing  until  1892,  and  then 
discovered  by  Dubois  in  the  Pitbtcanlhropu*  «reetu*  or 
Homo  javanenm  of  the  pliocene  beds  of  East  Java — the 
probable  dispersion  of  the  species  in  the  pleistocene  period 
from  a  single  centre,  and  the  gradual  differentiation  in 
distinct  habitats  and  under  various  conditions  of  the 
existing  human  types  or  varieties.  Then  he  traces  the 
sequence  of  the  ages  of  culture,  the  stone  ages,  paleolithic 
and  neolithic,  the  copper,  bronze,  and  iron  ages,  and  the 
evolution  of  those  essential  instruments  of  progressive 
culture,  systems  of  writing.  The  bulk  of  the  talk  which 
follows  takes  one  by  one  the  primary  divisions  of  man, 
and  discusses  in  considerable  detail  their  subdivisions,  prob- 
able migrations  and  characteristics.  These  primary  divisions 
are  four :  there  are  the  Negroes  (African  and  Oceanic), 
the  Mongols,  the  aborigines  of  America,  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  last  of  these  are,  of  course,  except  to  the  scientific 
anthropologist,  far  and  away  the  most  interesting  group : 
they  include,  but  for  the  Turks,  Finns  and  Huns,  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  together  with  the  Semites,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  India. 
They  claim  all  the  civilisations,  except  the  extinct  civilisa- 
tions of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  stationary  civilisations 
of  China  and  Japan. 

One  naturally  look^  to  Prof.  Keane  for  some  light  on  the 
moot  points  between  the  philologists  and  the  craniolog^sts 
as  to  the  constituent  elements  of  the  populations  of  Europe 
and  of  these  islands  in  particular.  So  far  as  language 
goes  it  is  notorious  that,  if  Mongols  and  the  imique 
Basques  are  set  aside,  the  whole  of  Europe  speaks  tongues 
which  may  be  assumed  to  have  developed  from  a  common 
original,  and  which  may  be  grouped  as  Teutonic,  Celtic, 
Slavonic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  so  forth,  under  the  general 
head  of  Aryan.  The  craniologists,  however,  claim  that 
this  unifonuity  of  speech  is  no  index  to  uniformity  of 
blood ;  and  they  hohl  that  all  European  peoples  are 
blends  in  varying  degrees  of  three  distinct  ty{)es  or  varieties. 
These  are,  firstly.  Homo  MediUrrantui,  the  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  South  European ;  secondly,  Jfomo  Alpimu,  the 
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reddish  haired,  brown  or  grey  eyed  Central  European ; 
and,  thirdly,  Homo  JEuropceus,  the  light-haired,  blue-eyed. 
North  European.  The  first  and  third  of  these  types  have 
long  (dolichocephalic)  heads ;  the  second,  round  (brachy- 
eephalic)  heads.  Prof.  Keane's  view  appears  to  be  that 
the  Aryan  language  properly  belongs  only  to  Homo  Suro- 
p(Bus,  and  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from  him  by  the  two 
other  varieties.  The  cradle  of  all  these,  he  says,  was 
North  Africa;  from  here  Europe  was  first  peopled  by 
Homo  Mediterraneun,  who  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  land  which 
formerly  connected  Africa  with  Sicily  :  he  is  the  Iberian, 
the  Pelasg^c,  the  Silurian,  the  Pict,  the  man  of  the  British 
long  barrows  ;  his  language  survives  in  Basque.  Numeri- 
cally, he  still  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  peoples  of 
South  Europe,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  own 
race,  especially  in  the  Welsh  and  Irish  districts ;  but  he 
has  been  conquered,  and  his  language  swamped,  first  of 
all  by  what  the  philologists  call  the  Celts — that  is,  Homo 
Alpinus — who  came  into  Europe  from  the  Eurasian  plains, 
having  gone  round  by  that  route  from  Africa,  and  appar- 
ently having  learnt  the  Aryan  tongue  from  Homo  Eiiropceus 
before  he  entered  Europe  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  by  Homo 
Europmus  himself,  who  is  represented  by  what  the  phil- 
ologists call  the  Teutonic  race,  and  who  exists  in  the 
purest  state  among  the  Scandinavians :  he  also  came  in 
from  Asia.  The  difficulty,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  under- 
stand quite  how  or  why  the  round-headed  Homo  Alpinus 
took  it  into  his  round  head  to  borrow  the  language  of  the 
long-headed  Homo  Uuropcsics.  They  may  have  been  near 
each  other  on  the  Eurasian  plains,  but  they  did  not,  for  aU 
that,  amalgamate.  Is  it  possible  that  they  were  one  stock 
when  the  language  was  formed,  and  that  the  differentiation 
of  head  form  grew  up  later  ?  The  anthropologists  ought 
to  tell  us  what  are  the  conditions  which  determine  round- 
headedness,  and  how  long  it  presumably  took  to  develop 
a  varietal  distinction  of  skidl.  Then,  again,  did  the 
Homo  Alpimis  borrow  the  civilisation,  and,  notably,  the 
religion  of  the  Homo  Europceus  with  his  language,  for  in  all 
essentials  the  religion  of  Celt  and  Teuton  is  the  same? 
In  any  case,  what  became  of  the  religion  of  the  Homo 
Mediterraneui'i  Is  he  responsible,  as  Mr.  Gomme  tliinks, 
for  agriculture  and  the  earth- worship  of  the  agriculturist  ? 
Or  did  he  really,  as  Nietzsche  said,  develop  our  altruistic 
morality  and  impose  it  upon  the  self-regarding  morality  of 
the  blond  Aryan  beast  who  conquered  him  ?  Or  were  the 
religions  of  aU  these  European  varieties  developed  under 
similar  conditions  in  North  Africa,  and,  therefore,  origin- 
ally identical  ?  Obviously  anthropology  has  some  pretty 
problems  still  before  it. 


Come,  Spur  Away. 

The   Open  Road :  a  Little  Book  for    Wayfarers.     Compiled 
by  E.  V.  Lucas.     (Grant  Eichards.     Ss.) 

When  starting  on  a  journey  of  a  day,  or  a  year,  this  little 
limp,  apple-green  coloured  book  is  the  book  to  slip  into  the 
pocket.  It  is  meant  for  the  right  kind  of  wayfarers— 
those  who  have  time  to  observe,  who  can  spend  a  morning 
sitting  under  a  tree  with  a  book  for  company.  It  is  meant 
not  only  for  those  whose  inward  call  is  for  great  poetry, 
such  as  the  Intimations  Ode  and  the  Grecian  Urn,  but 
also  for  those  to  whose  general  mood  haunting  verse 
makes  appeal— verse  like  this  snatch  of  Stevenson's : 

In  the  highlands,  in  the  country  places, 
Where  the  old,  plain  men  have  rosy  faces 
And  the  young  fair  maidens 
Quiet  eyes. 

Or  that  wholesome,  invigorating  Boy's  Prayer  of  Mr. 
Beeching's : 

God,  who  created  me 

Nimble  and  light  of  limb, 
In  three  elements  free, 
To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim : 


Not  when  the  sense  is  dim, 

But  now  from  the  heart  it* joy, 
I  would  remember  Him  : 
Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy. 
Or  Xda  Smith's 

London  streets  are  gold — ah,  give  me  leaves  a-glinting 

'Midst  grey  dykes  and  hedges  in  the  autumn  sun  ! 
London  water's  wine,  poured  out  for  all  unstinting— 
God !     For  the  little  brooks  that  tumble  as  they  run. 
Or  that  poem  of  Mr.  Yeats's  beginning  with  the  haunting 
line: 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree  ; 
mysterious  in  its  way,  and  prescient  of  the  untoward,  as 
that  earlier  line : 

Childe  Boland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came. 
Poems  that  stir,  poems  that  touch,  poems  that  haunt, 
poems  that  give  a  lilt  to  a  man's  mood — all  kinds  are  to 
be  found  in  this  anthology  of  The  Open  Road.  Now,  there 
are  many  anthologies  upon  the  town.  In  reviewing  a  new 
collection,  it  seems  to  us,  that  there  are  two  questions 
to  be  asked — (1)  Does  the  anthologist  show  good  taste? 
(2)  Has  he  been  severely  loyal  to  the  scope  of  his 
anthology  as  planned  by  himself  ?  If  the  answer  to  these 
questions  be  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  no  need  for  criti- 
cism ;  only  appreciation.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the 
accepted  method  of  reviewing  an  anthology  is  to  go 
through  it  page  by  page,  exclaiming  against  the  inclusion 
of  this  poem  and  the  exclusion  of  that.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point.  We  pick  up  a  copy  of  a  contemporary,  which 
happens  to  contain  a  notice  of  The  Open  Road.  The  eye 
at  once  falls  upon  this  passage  :  "  Mr.  Beeching's  verses 
about  coasting  on  a  bicycle  are  charming,  but  a  still  better 
bicycling  poem  was  written  some  years  back  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
EoUeston." 

The  question  at  issue,  it  seems  to  us,  is,  not  what  the 
reviewer  would  have  done,  but  how  the  reviewed  has 
done  what  he  set  out  to  do ;  and  whether,  he  being  what 
he  is,  the  task  were  worth  his  doing.  An  anthology  should 
be  the  expression  of  a  temperament,  the  choice  of  a  mature 
mind.  Everybody,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life,  should 
make  an  anthology.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  printing.     The  titles  would  serve. 

The  volume  before  us  is  just  what  it  calls  itself — a 
little  book  for  wayfarers.  As  the  expression  of  a 
temperament,  and  of  a  roving  and  sensitive  mind  that 
has  kept  a  definite  plan  before  it,  we  accept  this 
little  volume  with  gratitude.  The  book  is  divided 
into  sections :  "  Farewell  to  Winter,"  "  The  Eoad," 
"Spring  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth,"  "The  Sea," 
"  The  Eeddening  Leaf,"  and  so  on.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  sections  reveals  the  scheme  of  the  volume, 
explains  the  inclusion  of  the  Intimations  Ode,  "  Lycidas," 
and  "  The  Grecian  Urn."  To  each  hour  of  the  day, 
and  to  each  mood  of  the  hour,  here  is  offered 
the  particular  moment's  solace.  In  the  early  morning  of 
brisk  step  and  bounding  pulse  there  is  Walt  Whitman's 
fine  song  of  "  The  Open  Eoad"  ;  for  high  noon,  Shelley's 
"  Hymn  of  Apollo  "  ;  for  the  drowsy  hour  after  sip  and 
sup,  "The  Hill  Pantheist"  from  jefferies'  The  Story  of 
My  Heart.  "  The  Angler's  Eest "  from  Izaak  Walton 
would  go  weU  with  a  cup  of  tea  ;  at  nightfall,  going  softly 
through  the  pines,  there  is  Wordsworth  with  the  Ode,  and 
some  lines  from  Tintern  Abbey  ;  after  dinner,  over  a  long 
pipe,  with  legs  stretched  out,  there  is  a  merry-serious 
thing  called  "Jack,"  and  for  the  last  thing  at  night,  when 
the  tired  limbs  nuzzle  into  the  cool  sheets,  what  better 
than  Herrick's  "Thanksgiving  to  God,"  or  that  great 
Dirge : 

Pear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages, 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great  .  .  . 
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Other  New  Books. 

Wordsworth  and  the  CoLERrnaBs.    Bv  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Mr.  Yarnall  is  an  American  gentleman  wlio  visited 
Wordsworth  in  1849,  not  long  before  his  death.  Ho 
found  him  "a  tall  figure,  a  little  bent  with  age,  his  hair 
thin  and  grey,  and  his  face  deeply  wrinkled.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenancie  was  sad,  mournful  I  might 
say ;  he  seomod  one  on  whom  sorrow  pressed  heavily." 
Wordsworth  said  that,  oonsidering  the  extension  of  the 
English  language,  it  behoved  those  who  wrote  to  see  to  it 
that  what  tliey  put  forth  was  on  the  side  of  virtue.  The 
remark  was  made  in  a  serious,  thoughtful  way,  and  Mr. 
Yarnall  was  much  impressed  by  it ;  and  he  could  not  but 
reflect  that  to  Wordsworth  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
had  ever  been  presont :  to  purify  and  elevate  had  ever  been 
the  purpose  of  all  his  writings.  Wordsworth  subsecjuently 
said  that  he  loathed  the  very  memory  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
that  Heroihtm  was  the  moat  interesting  and  instructive 
book  next  to  the  Bible  ;  and  that  Bishop  Thirlwall  had  a 
sneering  way  of  talking.  Then  they  went  out  of  doors, 
and  Wordswortli  walked  with  one  hand  thrust  into  his 
half-unbuttoned  waistcoat  and  with  an  encroaching  gait. 
His  trousers  were  grey.  "The  last  subject  he  touched 
on  was  the  international  copyright  question — the  absence 
of  protection  in  our  country  [America]  to  the  works  of 
foreign  authors.  He  said  mildly  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  us  if  some  acknowledgment, 
however  small,  was  made.  The  fame  of  his  own 
writings,  as  far  as  pecuniary  advantage  was  concerned, 
he  had  long  regarded  with  indifference ;  happily  he  had 
now  an  income  more  than  sufficient  for  all  his  wants." 
From  these  quotations  from  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Yamall's  papers  it  will  be  seen  that  his  beer  is  not  exactly 
triple  X.  The  other  papers  deal  with  smaller  men. 
Among  them  is  Charles  Kingsley,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Lowell's  "  Fable  for  Critics "  was  worthy  of 
Eabelais.  The  book  is  kindly,  and  it  records  a  few  sayings 
whicli  we  are  glad  to  read  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
Mr.  Yarnall  is  not  an  ideal  interviewer,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  literary  acquaintances  whom  he  visited  did  not 
talk  to  him  by  any  moans  at  their  best.  (Macmillan.    lOs.) 

Dinners  and  Diners.       By  Lieut.-Col.  Newnham-Davis. 

Lieut.-Col.  Newnham-Davis  wrote  a  long  and  popular 
series  of  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  "  Dinners  and 
Diners."  Therein  he  reviewed  a  great  majiy  London 
restaurants,  described  the  dinner  he  consumed  in  each,  and 
stated  the  price  he  paid  for  each  meal.  He  has  now 
marshaled  these  articles  into  a  book,  a  very  good  book  of 
its  kind.     Here  are  some  bits  of  the  author's  wisdom : 

The  manager  is  the  man  to  look  for,  if  possible,  when 
composing  a  menu.  The  higher  you  reach  up  that  glorious 
scale  of  responsibility  wliich  runs  from  manager  to  niar- 
miton,  the  more  intelligent  help  you  will  get  in  ordering 
your  dinner,  the  more  certain  you  are  to  have  an  artistic 
meal,  and  not  tc  be  spending  money  unworthily. 

In  Paris  no  man  dreams  of  drinking  champagne,  and 
nothing  but  champagne,  for  dinner  ;  but  in  London  the 
climate  and  the  taste  of  the  fair  sex  go  before  orthodox 
nUes,  .  .  .  and  as  the  ladies,  as  a  rule,  would  think  a  dinner 
at  a  restaurant  incomplete  without  champagne,  ninoty-niup 
out  of  a  hundred  Englishmen,  in  ordering  a  httle  dinner 
for  two,  turn  instinctively  to  the  champagne  page  for  the 
wine  card.  It  is  wrong ;  but  until  we  get  a  new  atmo- 
sphere, and  give  up  taking  ladies  out  to  dinner,  chamjiagne 
will  be  practically  the  only  wine  drunk  at  restaurants. 

"  I  will  give  you  soup,  fish,  roast — nothing  more,"  said 
Joseph;  and  misinterpreting  my  silence,  he  went  on: 
"In  England  you  taste  your  dinners ;  you  do  not  eat  them. 
An  artist  who  is  confident  of  his  art  only  puts  a  small 


dinner  before  hia  olieDti.  It  is  u  hxl  workman  who  tlnn 
over  bia  failures  by  giving  laaay  disbaa."  Thia  i*  exaotiy 
what  I  have  been  prMKshing  on  the  houaetop*  for  yc 


Lieut. -Ool.  Newnham-Davia  make*  capital  out  of  his  gUMte 
in  a  very  entertaining  way,  m>  that  liis  T><)ok  ia  a  budget  of 
human  nature  and  conversational  pleaaantriea,  aa  wall  aa  of 
culinary  lore — in  fact,  it  ia  compounded,  like  a  auooMaful 
dinner,  of  good  food  and  gootl  talk.  Of  oourae,  one  notes 
omissions,  as  one  does  in  any  anthology.  There  is  an 
unmentioned  restaurant  in  Panton-street  which  would 
please  the  old  gentleman  who  said,  "  None  of  your  d — d 
(I  la'i,  and  remember  I  won't  get  into  dress  clothes  for 
anybody  "  ;  and  ejaculated  later  on,  "  Damme  I  they 
understand  what  a  steak  is,  here."  (Grant  RiclianU.  3s.  6a) 

Annals  op  Shbewsbcby  School.  Bv  Q.  W.  Fishkb. 

School  histories  can  considerably  vary  in  interest:  the 
fault  partly  of  the  historian,  but  more,  we  think,  of  the 
school.  Thus,  it  woulil  be  a  very  difficult  feat  to  be  dull 
about  Eton  or  Winchester,  so  extensive  and  varied  is  the 
material  to  draw  upon ;  but  the  work  before  us  is  dis- 
tinctly solid.  Solidity,  however,  may  be  a  l)etter  quality 
than  the  power  to  interest,  and  in  the  present  instance  it 
would  be  unfair  to  call  it  a  drawback.  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
gave  so  much  time  and  care  to  the  preparation  of  the 
history,  died  in  November  last,  before  the  printing  was 
complete<l,  and  the  last  touches  have  been  added  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Hill,  himself  an  O.S.  The  result  is  a  full  account 
of  a  notable  and  illustrious  home  of  education,  from  its 
beginning  in  1548  to  the  present  <lay.  Shrewsbury  was 
founded  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign^  but  not  until 
Thomas  Ashton  took  command,  in  IJtil,  did  it  take  its 
place  as  a  great  school.  Among  the  eight  hundred 
scholars  who  were  admitted  during  his  first  six  years  of 
mastership  wore  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville,  after- 
wards Lord  Brooke;  and  Sidney  remains  a  hero  to  all 
Salopians.  Stage  by  stage  we  are  brought  down  the  three 
and  a  half  centuries,  the  latter  part  being  more  familiar  to 
us  by  reason  of  the  same  ground  being  covered  in  the 
recent  Life  of  Shrewsbury's  great  headmiaster,  Dr.  Samuel 
Butler.  Mr.  Fisher's  preference  for  fact  above  anecdotage 
makes  his  account  of  Butler's  nde  leas  interesting  than 
it  might  be;  but  he  tells  the  story  of  the  neighbouring 
resident  who  called  to  complain  Qf  the  honourable  Shrews- 
bury habit  of  chorusing,  and  who  was  shown  to  the  door 
with  the  remark  :  "What!  my  boys  not  sing?  But  my 
boys  shall  sing."  A  list  of  the  favourite  Bongs  is  given, 
and  very  full-bo<lied,  stirring  songs  they  are ;  beginning 
with  "  Spankedillo  [in  Sussex  he  is  called  Twankeydillol, 
the  prince  of  jolly  fellows,"  and  ending  with  "  Rule 
Britannia"  and  "God  Save  the  (iueen."  Among  more^ 
recent  Salopians  who  have  made  a  name  in  the  world 
are  mentioned  the  present  headmaster  of  Dulwicli,  Mr. 
Gilkes,  Mr.  T.  E.  Page  of  Charterhouse,  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton, 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  and  Mr.  Graham 
Wallas.  'The  book  is  one  which  all  old  boys  who  honour 
their  school  are  boimd  to  possess.     (Methuen.     10s.  fid.) 

EuofcNiK,  Empress  ok  the  French.        By  Cl^vra  Tschudi. 

This  book  (translated  by  E.  M.  Cope)  is  described  on 
the  title-page  as  "  A  Popular  Sketch.'*  That  is  exactly 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  popular  sketch,  with  the  admixture  of 
candour  or  malice — the  author  may  be  described  as  see- 
sawing between  the  two — which  a  certain  class  of  readers 
demand  in  royal  biography.  The  authoress,  we  are  told, 
"  has  tried  to  be  impartial  in  her  judgment,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish, as  in  the  case  of  Marie  Antoinette,  between 
weaknesses  and  faults."  Well,  if  one  wants  to  write  an 
unkind  book  about  a  person,  there  is  no  surer  method  than 
to  devote  one's  space  to  distinguishing  between  his  or  her 
weaknesses  and  faults,  which  are  thus  both  assured  of  a 
show.  Some  allowances,  of  course,  must  be  made.  The 
fierce  light  which  beats  upon   a  lost  throne  cannot  be 
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softened  beyond  a  certain  point ;  and  those  who  want  to 
see  poor  royalty  turned  inside  out  will  find  these  pages 
entertaining.  Personally,  we  find  them  rather  pitiless  ; 
and  as  the  book  makes  no  pretension  to  historical  weight, 
we  need  add  nothing  to  this  indication  of  its  qualities. 
The  chapter  on  "  Eugenie  as  a  Leader  of  Fashion" — the 
Empress  revived  and  maintained  the  great  crinoline  fashion 
of  the  sixties — is  curious  reading,  not  without  historical 
value.  Small  errors  slightly  mar  the  book,  as  on  p.  80, 
where  "incredible"  should  clearly  be  "incredulous." 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     6s.) 

GiAUTS  OF  THE  Game.       By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton. 

The  game  is  cricket,  and  the  giants  beg^in  with  Daft 
and  Carpenter  and  V.  E.  Walker,  and  work  down  to  the 
present  day,  Ranjitsinhji  figuring  on  the  cover.  They  are 
not  all  precisely  giants,  but  the  term  will  serve ;  nor  is 
Mr.  Lyttelton  the  only  author,  the  book  being  a  com- 
pound of  articles  by  that  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ford, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  and  George  Giffen.  Of  these  writers  Mr. 
Lyttelton  is  the  most  accomplished  and  Mr.  Fry  the  most 
sprightly.  Mr.  Lyttelton  ranges  from  the  fifties  and 
sixties  to  the  batting  of  Mr.  Jessop.  Mr.  W.  .T.  Ford, 
who  can  himself  lift  a  ball  over  the  pavilion  witli  some 
ease,  recalls  big  hitters — who  are  becoming,  by  the  way, 
rather  a  favourite  subject  for  his  pen.  Mr.  Fry  describes 
cricketers  with  whom  he  has  played,  and  Mr.  Giffen 
confines  himself  to  the  giants  of  Australia,  old  and  new. 
"We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  Mr.  Fry's  practice  of 
turning  his  associates  into  copy  is  to  be  commended :  it 
seems  to  bring  the  pen  rather  too  near  the  bat ;  but  he 
certainly  does  it  very  entertainingly.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, consider  that  in  the  following  passage  Mr.  Murdoch's 
powers  as  a  humorist  are  exactly  proved  :  "  He  does  not 
commit  puns,  of  course,  nor  sputter  epigrams ;  he  is  simply, 
genuinely,  and  unaffectedly  amusing.  Instead  of  '  It 
will  rain  hard  to-day,'  he  says,  'Boys,  the  sparrows  will 
be  washed  out ' ;  instead  of  '  I'm  in  good  form,'  he  asks, 
in  a  concentrated  voice,  'Where's  Surrey?'"  Nor  are 
we  able  quite  to  follow  Mr.  Fry  when  he  compares  Mr. 
Newham,  of  Sussex,  to  D'Artagnan.  But  there  is  no  tall 
to  find  fault  with  a  book  which  means  so  well  and  passes 
so  many  great  names  in  review.     (Ward,  Lock.     Is.) 

Stories  from  Shakespeare.       By  M.  Surtees  Townsend. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  book  which  has 
been  written  well  should  not  be  written  again.  Hence, 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  having  retold  Shakespeare's 
dramas  in  a  manner  perfectly  suited  for  children,  there 
was  no  call  for  the  present  volume.  Here  is  the  opening 
of  the  first  story  in  the  book,  "  Miranda  ;  or.  The 
Tempest": 

"  It  certainly  is  a  terrible  storm,"  said  Miranda  to 
herself. 

All  night  long  the  glare  of  the  lightning  and  the  boom 
of  the  thunder  above  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  waves 
had  kept  her  awake.  She  had  trembled  with  fear  as  she 
lay  sleepless  upon  her  httle  bed  lest  there  should  be  any 
ships  out  in  such  a  tempest. 

That  phrase  "  little  bed  "  condemns  the  author  utterly. 
Miranda  thereby  becomes  a  child,  and  one  of  Shakespeare's 
sweetest  creations  is  made  ridiculous.  It  is  no  fit 
preparation  of  a  child  for  these  dramas  to  serve  them  up 
in  the  style  of  an  "Aunt  Jane's  Gift-book."     (Wame.) 


Modern  England. 


By  Justin  McCarthy. 


Mr.  McCarthy  has  already  written  of  modem  England 
before  the  Reform  Bill  for  the  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series. 
He  now  contributes  to  the  same  series  a  volume  dealing 
with  England  under  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  all  old  ground 
to  Mr.  McCarthy ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  living  writer 
could  deal  with  the  subject  with  more  ease.  In  rather 
fewer  than  3.50  pages  Mr.  McCarthy  surveys  the  great  facts 
^nd  careers  of  the  last  sixty  years,  beginning  with  the 


gloomy  subject  of  "The  Convict  Ship,"  then  passing  to 
"Tithes  and  State  Church  in  Ireland,"  "Queen  Victoria," 
"The  Foundation  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,"  "The 
Chartist  Collapse,"  &c.,  &c.  We  have  separate  chapters 
on  Peel,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  the 
book  concludes  with  a  kind  of  pemmican  presentation  of 
the  "Literature,  Art,  and  Science"  of  the  reign.  The 
portraits  and  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good. 
(Unwin.     Ss.) 

The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  A.  Taylor  Innes. 

Mr.  Innes  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  in  his 
monograph  treats  his  subject  altogether  in  a  forensic 
spirit.     Here  is  his  conclusion  : 

We  have  foimd  that  it  was  a  double  trial,  conducted 
with  a  certain  regard  to  the  forms  of  the  two  most  famous 
jurisprudences  of  the  world.  In  both  trials  the  judges 
were  unjust,  and  the  trial  was  unfair ;  yet  in  both  the 
right  issue  was  substantially  raised.  Even  the  form  which 
that  issue  took  was,  in  a  sense,  the  same  in  both.  Jesus 
Christ  was  arraigned  on  a  double  charge  of  treason ;  the 
treason  in  the  Theocratic  court  being  a  (constructive) 
speaking  against  God,  while  in  the  Imperial  court  it  was 
a  (constructive)  speaking  against  Ciesar.  But  under  these 
tortuous  traditions  of  a  twofold  law  the  real  historical 
question  was  twice  over-reached,  and  the  true  claim  of  the 
accused  was  made  truly  known.  He  died  because  in  the 
ecclesiastical  council  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  because  before  the  world-wide 
tribunal  He  claimed  to  be  Christ  a  King. 

In  the  dry  light  of  the  trained  analytical  mind  the  august 
tragedy,  as  Mr.  Innes  handles  it  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiry,  is  touched  with  a  new  gleam  of  realism.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     28.  6d.) 

The  British  Empire  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language.         Edited  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Price. 

A  simple,  useful  dictionary,  with  an  unnecessarily  impos- 
ing title.  "  Wase,  waz,  n.,  a  circular  straw  head-covering 
used  by  porters  when  carrying  loads."  Wases  are  common 
objects  of  the  London  pavement,  and  we  learn  their  name 
for  the  first  time.     (George  Newnes,  Ltd.) 


Fiction. 

Hunger.     Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  Knut  Hamsun 
by  George  Egerton.     (Leonard  Smithers  &  Co.     6s.) 

This  is  that  one  book  which  every  man  has  it  in  him  to 
write — a  fragment  of  life  itself,  hacked  apart  and  filing 
at  the  reader  all  raw,  bleeding,  crude,  and  amorphous. 
But  what  does  it  mean,  what  does  it  signify  morally,  this 
record  of  the  starving  of  a  young  journalist  in  the  most 
sprightly  of  northern  capitals,  Christiania?  It  means 
nothing,  it  carries  no  significance  ;  it  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end,  for  though  the  youth  does  take  ship  for  Scotland 
on  the  last  page,  he  might  as  well  have  done  so  on  the 
hundredth  or  the  two  hundredth.  There  is  no  climax,  no 
accumulation  of  impressiveness ;  no  large  idea  looming  in 
the  background  of  this  amazing,  seething  multitude  of 
trivial  facts.  The  cleverness,  the  graphic  power,  the 
audacious  realism,  the  saturnine  fantasy  of  wit — these 
qualities  are  undeniable.  We  admit  them  with  gladness. 
Someone  said  of  Anna  Karenina  that  it  was  not  like 
life,  it  was  life  itself.  Eulogy  was  doubtless  intended,  but 
actually  the  phrase  contains  a  condemnation.  Hunger  is 
not  like  life,  it  is  life ;  and  there  it  fails.  Art  is  not  life, 
but  something  far  less  crude,  less  sprawling,  and  more 
essentially  significant. 

The  translator  says  that  Hunger  made  a  sensation  in 
Christiania.  We  can  believe  it.  There  are  passages  of 
miraculous  reporting.  The  hero's  interview  with  a  dealer, 
to  whom  he  wants  to  sell  a  blanket  (pp.  134-5),  is  done 
simply  to  perfection ;  the  cadger's  shiftiness  and  resource, 
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the  dealer's  divine  indifference — a  cinematograph  working 
at  forty  to  the  second  couldn't  beat  the  rendering.  Then 
the  yKrt< /-seduction  scone  just  a  hundred  pages  later  is 
certainly  meant  to  startle.  Not  many  London  publishers 
would  have  passed  such  a  scene.  Yet  London  will 
probably  not  experience  the  slightest  sensation  over 
Jlutujer.  At  once  less  keen  for  novelty,  and  more  secure 
in  its  critical  poise,  liondon  will  accept  Ilungtr  with  a 
cold,  inimical  calm.  For  the  unlettered  will  ignore  it, 
and  the  lettered  will  perceive  that,  though  it  may  be 
surgery,  it  is  not  fiction. 

George  Egerton  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  Knut 
Hamsun.  In  her  preface  she  pleads  that  Hunger  is  a 
first  book,  written  ten  years  ago,  and  that  since  then  the 
author  has  produced  more  mature  work.  If  she  wished 
to  introduce  him  to  England,  surely  it  would  have  been 
better  to  begin  by  translating  his  best. 


Both  Greal  and  Small.     By  A.  E.  J.  Legge. 
(John  Lane.     68.) 

Though  this  domestic  novel  discloses  Mr.  Legge's  ability 
with  much  distinctness,  it  cannot  be  called  an  unqualified 
success.  It  has  shortcomings  of  imagination,  of  construc- 
tion, of  observation,  and  of  attitude.  Its  imaginative 
power  is  middling — not  weak,  but  not  strong ;  the  lyric 
note,  which  occurs  somewhere  in  every  really  strong  novel, 
is  never  attained.  The  plot  is  too  elaborate,  and  does  not 
cohere.  There  are  really  two  plots — the  coming  together 
of  Lord  Chesterton  and  Beatrice  Felsted,  and  the  drifting 
apart  of  Jim  Burgrave  and  his  wife ;  and  these  two  schemes 
are  not  vitally  connected.  Fifty  years  ago  unity  of  theme 
was  not  necessary  to  a  fine  novel ;  to-day  it  is :  the 
technique  of  fiction  has  advanced.  Many  incidents  and 
descriptions  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  progress  of  the  tale. 
The  final  scene,  in  which  the  reconciled  Jim  Burgrave  and 
his  wife  are  caught  by  the  rising  tide,  is  merely  annoy- 
ing. Mr.  Legge  should  know  that  the  rising  tide,  aa 
an  instrument  of  tragedy  in  fiction,  is  completely  and 
eternally  exhausted.  The  observation  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  first-hand  and  second-hand.  Lord  Chesterton,  his 
diffident  sisters,  Beatrice,  and  Jim  and  his  wife,  are  well 
and  genuinely  observed  ;  they  have  authenticity.  On  the 
other  hand.  Miss  Eoote,  Mrs.  Burgrave's  father,  and  some 
minor  people,  are  concoctions,  having  no  life.  Throughout 
the  book  there  is  a  frequent  lack  of  "  documentation." 
As  to  the  author's  attitude,  we  consider  that  he  has  taken 
no  trouble  to  understand  some  of  his  characters.  We 
refer  particularly  to  Miss  Eoote.  Miss  Eoote  is  a  spinster 
and  not  young,  and  Mr.  Legge  can  only  see  the  absurd 
aspect  of  her.  He  grins  continually  at  the  inevitable 
mannerisms  of  her  age  and  state.  Such  facetiousness  would 
suit  Halfpenny  Snippets.  Yet  Mr.  Legge  might  feel 
aggrieved  if  we  denied  him  the  title  of  serious  novelist. 

In  spite  of  his  sins  and  lapses,  we  will  not  deny  him 
that  title.  Quite  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  admirably 
sincere,  just,  and  unstraine<l — especially  when  considered 
in  detail  and  not  as  a  whole.  In  the  relations  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgrave,  Mr.  Legge  sometimes  overcomes 
enormous  difficulties  with  brilliance.  He  has  a  pretty  turn 
for  psychology.  Burgrave's  description  to  Lord  Chesterton 
of  the  beginning  of  love  is  as  good  as  need  be : 

"Doubts!  My  feeling  is  plain  enough.  It's  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  that  puzzles  me.  Look  here,  Russley,  you 
know  I  don't  brag,  and  I  don't  think  I  imagine  things 
about  women's  view  of  nie,  as  a  rule.  I  may  be  vain,  but 
my  vanity  doesn't  takn  that  form.  When  that  woman 
came  on  board  the  ship  I  hardly  thought  of  her  at  all.  I 
admired  her  to  a  certain  extent,  and  when  I  got  to  know 
her  I  found  her  clever  and  interesting.  Hut,  I  can't  help 
telling  you  that  I  saw  at  once  that  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  me,  and  my  only  feeling  was  one  of  regret.  I  know 
I  wasn't  mistaken  about  it,  for  she  has  told  me  it  was  so, 
since.     And  though  most  people  would  call  me  a  liar  for 


M}ing  HO,  I  wMu't  •  bit  plestod,  oMd  my  vanity  WMn't 
toiiobed.  I  tried  to  avoid  her,  sud  I  trii'd  to  p«<rauade  uiy- 
Helf  that  it  wa«  all  iruaginatiuu.  But  do  what  I  could  I 
couldn't  helpwHnuK  it,  and  then  ((rsduklly  I  uitme  to  realise 
that  hIii-  hn<I  Iwcomn  of  treim^iidnut  itiiportaoM  to  tat. 
It  wa<in't  the  Henliiiioutnl  lort  uf  thiD^  that  MM  expaota. 
It  WBM  just  a  feeling  »»  if  I  were  Itvcominff  pOMMHMd  by 
some  Hpirit,  a  sort  of  iiiunia  tliat  waa  creopiii)(  over  ine 
and  givinf;  me  no  jiower  to  think  of  anything  but  this 
idea.  I  reiUy  tielievo  if  it  hadn't  vtoii  come  to  a  aatia- 
factory  uu  lemtaudiog  I  ihnutil  have  gone  mad." 

We  have  the  right  to  expect  something  of  real  import- 
ance from  Mr.  Legge  in  the  future.  Simplicity,  authority 
for  every  detail,  a  widened  sympathy :  at  these  things  he 
should  aim. 


JFell,  After  All .    By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 

( Hutchinson  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  title  of  this  book  fairly  describes  the  story ;  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore,  when  he  invented  it,  was 
being  humorous  at  his  own  expense.  For  the  novel  does 
not,  in  fact,  amount  to  much.  Starting  with  a  murder 
mystery  and  a  jilted  girl,  Mr.  Moore  did  but  follow  a 
beaten  path  in  fiction  in  arranging  that  the  girl  should 
avenge  liorself  by  allowing  her  lover  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  man  who  (she  believed)  had  killed  his 
brother.  Mr.  Moore  displays  a  more  original  ingenuity 
when  he  swings  the  vengeance  back  upon  its  contriver ; 
but  in  the  denouement,  so  crudely  "happy,"  he  retuma 
again  to  the  tactics  of  the  serialist. 

The  tale  is  just  a  tale,  a  system  of  more  or  less  im- 
probable events,  recounted  in  straightforward  English, 
with  a  hint  here  and  there  of  Mr.  Moore's  old  wit  and 
satire,  and  a  few  rather  pointed  touches  of  actuality  which 
put  a  date  on  the  book.  Of  the  latter  here  is  one.  We 
are  at  the  murder  trial : 

The  judge  upon  this  occasion  was  not  the  one  whose 
anxiety  to  sentence  men  and  women  to  be  hanged  is  so 
great  that  he  has  now  and  again  practically  insisted  on  a 
jury  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  prisoners  who, 
on  being  reprieved  by  the  Home  Secretary,  were  eventually 
found  to  be  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  their 
charge.  Nor  was  he  the  one  whose  tmfortuuate  infirmity 
of  deafness  ])rcvent8  his  bearing  more  than  a  word  or 
two  of  the  evidence.  He  was  not  even  the  one  whose 
inability  to  jwrceive  the  difference  between  immorality  and 
criminality  is  notorious.  He  was  the  one  whose  ingenuity 
is  made  apparent  by  his  suggestion  of  certain  poasibilitiea 
which  have  never  occurred  to  the  counsel  engaged  in  « 
case. 

Some  people  would  say  that  in  such  a  passage  Mr.  Moore 
had  committed  a  peccadillo  against  the  proprieties  of 
fiction,  and  we  should  bo  disposed  to  agree  with  them. 


Loup  Garott  !    By  E<len  Fhillpotts. 
(Sands  &  Co.     Bs.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  West  Indian  stories.  Brisk,  bright, 
and  sensational,  they  afford  peculiarly  easy  reading.  In 
each  of  them  the  interest  lies  in  something  held  up  the 
writer's  sleeve,  as  in  a  conjuring  trick.  Curiosity  is  excited, 
and  when  it  is  appeased,  the  book  is  unlikely  to  claim  a 
reperusal.  The  title-story,  in  which  a  hypocritical  robber  is 
shot  while  wearing  the  disguise  of  the  West  Indian  "  were- 
wolf," is  by  no  means  the  best — the  types  are  outworn. 
Far  better,  and  a  story  which  may  be  pronounced  literature, 
as  distinct  from  a  literary  time- killer,  is  "  The  Skipper's 
Bible."  Capt.  Greenleaf  was  bringing  a  neg^  convict  to 
Kingston  to  be  hang^,  and  the  poor  feUow  3-earned  for  a 
Bible.  Only  the  captain  possessied  a  copy,  and  it  took  the 
mutiny  of  the  mate  to  extort  it  from  him.  But  when  his 
quarrel  with  the  mate  had  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  convict's  soul,  the  captain  was  affable  enotigh.     He 
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informed  the  convict  that  he  lent  the  book  "  on  one  con- 
dition. If  ever  you  gets  there  [i.e.,  to  "  the  golden  shore  "] 
you  can  put  in  a  word  for  this  ship.  Just  a  remark  in  a 
gen'ral  sort  of  way — needn't  mention  no  names.  Cam't 
do  no  harm.  Eub  it  into  'em  up  thar — see  ?  I  didn't  lend 
that  book  kinder  easy,  but  now  you've  got  it  you  can  hold 
on  to  it  till  we  get  to  Kingston.  And  here's  a  bit  o'  lead 
pencil.  Just  mark  the  notions  as  seem  sort  o'  best  to  you." 
"The  Enigma  of  the  Doubloons"  is  too  reminiscent  of 
"The  Gold  Bug "  to  be  quite  worth  reading.  In  "Pete 
and  Pete,"  another  sea  story,  Mr.  PhiUpotts  again  reaches 
a  high  level.  The  sketch  of  the  little  negro  who  had  to 
"  sing  second  "  to  his  namesake,  the  captain's  pet  monkey, 
and  was  less  afraid  of  a  sea  full  of  sharks  than  of  the 
captain's  rage  if  he  found  his  treasure  missing,  is  genuinely 
humorous  and  not  without  a  suggestion  of  pathos  too. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.'] 

Silence  Faem.  By  William  Sharp. 

Mr.  Sharp's  novels  are  always  carefully  wrought ;  they 
challenge  careful  criticism.  Here  we  have  an  intense  love 
drama  set  in  a  lonely  farm,  with  uncompromising  descrip- 
tions of  cow-byres  and  pig-sties  and  hen-coops,  and  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  farming.  These  unceasingly  pervade 
the  story,  compressing  the  drama,  as  it  were.  But  the 
breath  of  the  fields  and  the  moors  also  sweeps  in.  (Grant 
Richards.  3s.  6d.) 
Wab,  to  the  Knife.  By  Eolf  Boldbewood. 

Eolf  Boldrewood's  new  novel  is  a  stirring  romance  of  the 
Maori  wars  in  New  Zealand.  "Of  the  Maoris,"  remarks 
one  of  the  characters,  "  it  may  be  said  most  truly,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said  of  the  Borderer  : 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers  to  guard  their  townships  bleed ; 
But  war's  the  Borderer's  game." 

So  most  truly  it  is  the  Maori's.  Next  to  the  chance  of 
killing  his  enemy,  the  chance  of  being  killed  himself  is 
the  most  delightful  excitement  known  to  him."  (Mac- 
miUan.     6s.) 


Jason. 


By  B.  M.  Crokeb. 


A  volume  of  short  stories  by  the  author  of  Diana  Barrington 
and  a  number  of  other  well-read  novels.  "Jason"  is  the 
account  of  an  impostor  who  succeeded  for  awhile  in  deceiving 
a  section  of  Anglo-Indian  society ;  and  Anglo-Indian 
society  of  a  rather  rapid  variety  plays  its  part  in  some  of 
the  other  tales,  All  are  brisk  and  tersely  told.  (Chatto 
&  Windus.     38.  6d.) 

A  Rational  Marriage.  By  Florence  Maeryat. 

A  gay  fantasia  based  on  the  "  marriage  question." 
Joan  Trevor  marries  Larry  O'Donnell  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  hide  the  fact,  and  live^  separate  lives,  with 
liberty  for  Larry  to  call  on  Joan  and  take  tea  in  her  flat,  and 
with  "secret  outings  in  the  evenings,"  &c.  ;  in  short, 
marriage  in  moderation  is  Joan's  ideal.  How  it  worked 
out  is  the  story,  which  is  pleasant  reading.  (F.  V.  White 
&  Co.     6s.) 


Jennie  Baxter,  Journalist. 


By  Robeet  Bare. 


The  second  of  Messrs.  Methuen's  Sixpenny  novels.  The 
heroine,  who  passes  through  a  number  of  adventurous 
episodes,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
latest  heroine.  Miss  Cayley.  Her  inductive  powers  and 
presence  of  mind  are  alike  wonderful.  Mercy  that  all 
women  are  not  as  clever.     (Methuen.     6d.  and  Is.) 


An  Obstinate  Parish.  By  M.  L.  Lord- 

The  parish  was  Hurstwell,  and  the  story  is  of  ritualism 
and  kindred  ecclesiastical  matters,  serving,  indeed,  as 
a  kind  of  footnote  to  recent  public  occurrences.  The 
conflict  between  the  natural  man  and  the  ordained  man  ; 
the  impact  of  the  natural  woman  on  the  ordained  man — 
these  are  the  author's  themes.     (Unwin.     63.) 

Willow  the  King.  By  J.  G.  Sxaith. 

Willow  is  not  a  monarch  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  of 
wood  :  in  plain  English,  a  cricket-bat.  For  this  is  a  novel 
of  cricket.  Everyone  talks  cricket  and  plays  cricket,  in- 
cluding the  heroine,  who  is  for  that  reason  called  Grace, 
when  her  real  name  is  Laura  Mary.  The  narrator 
awkwardly  chooses  to  propose  to  her  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  is  making  out  the  first-class  averages.  "  You've 
gone  and  bowled  me  neck  and  heels,"  he  says.  "  You  are 
a  jolly  rotter,"  says  she.  A  high-spirited,  slangy  story. 
(Ward,  Lock.     5s.)  , 

When  the  Waves  Part.  By  B.  M.  M.  Minniken. 

This  novel  contains,  on  a  low  estimate,  nearly  250,000 
words,  and  the  author  says  at  the  end  that  she  casts  her 
pen  away  with  "  extreme  reluctance,"  but  with  the  hope 
of  "  resuming  its  use  ere  long."  A  circumstantial  account 
of  trivial  people.     (Digby,  Long.     6s.) 

The  Temptation  of  Edith  Watson.  By  Sydney  Hall. 
A  Scotch  story  of  Scotch  people.  Edith  confesses  to  a 
difiiculty  with  Mr.  Meredith  :  "  His  meaning  is  often  very 
obscure."  Mr.  Davidson,  however,  applauds  him  :  "  Lucy, 
in  Richard  Feverel,  a  different  type,  but  equally  charming, 
with  her  gentleness,  her  sweetness,  her  femininity." 
Edith's  temptation  was  to  join  Davidson  when  she  was  still 
Mrs.  Morrison.  But  she  conquered  it.  Then  her  hus- 
band dies.  On  the  last  page  Davidson  asks  her  again,  and 
she  kisses  him  on  the  lips.     (Gardner.) 

Shadows  ;  or.  Glimpses  or  Society.  By  E.  Martin, 
Seven  crude  stories  or  sketches  dealing  with  moral 
wrecks.  "  A  Syren  of  Modern  Babylon,"  "  A  Prince  of 
Iniquity,"  "A  Veteran  in  Vice."  The  author  assists  his 
characterisation  by  bestowing  such  names  as  Lady  Vane- 
Glorie  and  Lord  Lepper  Lycence.     (Greening.     28.  6d.) 

A  Faulty  Courtship.  By  Edith  G.  Hoaee. 

Probably  most  courtships  are  faulty.  This  one,  with 
its  rivalries  and  mistakes  and  consequences,  passed  in  the 
Tyrol,  the  heroine  being  Gretchen  Forbach,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  village  school. 
Village  fetes,  market  days,  and  chamois-hunting  provide 
the  background.     (Warne  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

In  Kings'  Houses.  By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

"  A  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne."  The  plot 
turns  on  a  question  of  birth,  a  living  chUd  having  been  made 
to  personate  a  dead  one  ;  but  this  familiar  theme  is  recom- 
mended by  charming  backgrounds  at  Windsor,  state 
pageantries,  and  royal  condescensions.  A  pleasant  story, 
suitable  for  young  people.     (Duckworth  &  Co.     6s.) 

By  the  Grey  Sea. 

By  the  Author  of  "  An  Old  Marquise." 
The  characters  argue  at  great  length  on  the  differences 
between  the  Anglican  and  Eoman  Catholic  standpoints. 
(Sands  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Fortress  of  Yadasuru.  By  Christian  Lys. 

"  A  narrative  prepared  from  the  manuscript  of  Clinton 
Verrall,  Esq.,"  and  dedicated  "to  Daria  I.,  Daria  II., 
Daria  III.,  with  the  author's  homage."  The  circumstance 
that  Daria  is  the  heroine  of  the  book  renders  this  inscription 
very  mystifying.  The  story  is  of  adventures  in  the 
Caucasus  among  a  people  with  mediaeval  habits.  (Warne. 
6b.) 
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The  Spectre  of  Byron  at  Venice. 

Fill  high  the  howl  with  Samian  wine  I 

Ou  Hull's  rock  atid  Parga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remuaut  of  a  Hue 

Such  as  the  Doric  luotherg  bore  : 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown. 
The  Horacleidan  blood  might  own. 

•  «  a  • 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 

I  see  their  gjorious  black  eyes  shioe ; 
But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 

My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  mo  on  Sunimu's  marbled  steep, 
"Where  nothiug,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  : 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  ! 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 

To-pay,  in  a  little  restaurant  off  the  beautiful  Piazza,  I 
stopped  to  lunch,  and  in  looking  over  the  wine-list  was 
struck  by  the  offer  of  Samian  wine.  I  ordered  some 
Samian  wine  with  my  modest  cutlet,  and  memory  flew 
back  to  a  far-off  day  when  enthusiasm  was  the  natural 
measure  of  my  existence  and  I  landed  for  the  first  time  on 
Grecian  shores,  and  drank  what  I  fondly  called  "  a  cup  of 
Samian  wine,"  while  reciting  tlie  "Isles  of  Greece." 

The  eternal  magnetism  of  Byron !  Here,  to-day,  when 
I  had  imagined  Byron  to  be  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  as 
my  lips  touched  the  glass,  it  was  not  Greece  I  remembered 
but  Byron,  and  the  Song  of  the  "Isles"  seemed  as  fresh 
an  inspiration  as  when  I  first  read  it.  My  glass  was  a 
common  glass,  probably  manufactured  in  Germany,  and  I 
was  reminded  that  under  no  circumstances  could  I  trans- 
form it  into  a  cup,  and  dash  it  down  in  a  burst  of  exuberant 
emotion  as  Byron  bids  us  do.  And  dwelling  upon  the 
vividness  of  this  sudden  revival  of  a  forgotten  literary 
thrill,  I  came  to  examine  our  present  supercilious  attitude 
towards  Byron.  Why  does  the  man's  magnetism  outlive 
our  superior  knowledge  ?  Alas !  he  possessed  what  none 
of  those  to-day  who  sneer  at  him  possess  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree — genius.  You  may  write  bad  verse  as  Byron  did, 
but  if  you  liave  genius  you  may  shake  the  universe  :  and 
without  it  you  may  write  the  most  excellent  verse  in  the 
world,  as  all  the  poets  of  England  now  do,  and  when  you 
die  be  a.s8ured  tlie  univer.se  will  not  go  into  mourning  as  it 
did  for  Byron.  To  be  sure,  now  we  make  so  much  of  our 
tenpenny  great  men,  that  imagination  stands  aghast  and 
bewildered  in  contemplation  of  the  consequences  of  such  a 
comet  as  Byron  again  flashing  across  our  sky,  I  fear  we 
should  wish  to  greet  his  exit  from  his  house  upon  a  private 
errand  with  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  send  him  to  rest  with 
fireworks. 

Genius  has,  with  odd  inaccuracy,  been  described  as  the 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains.  That  this  painstaking 
quality  is  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  triumph  of 
genius  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Greek  and  Latin  and 
French  are  there  to  prove  it.     But  we  are   here   to-day 


to  prove  that  in  itself  it  will  not  avail.  To-day  everybody 
takes  paina;  everybody  writes  well  ;  the  thinnoHt  minor 
poet  that  ever  twittered  of  thrushoH  and  ruahea,  of  aaints 
and  altara  and  dead  lovea,  could  teach  Bvron  hia  ignored 
buainess.  Talent  is  univeraal,  but  where  is  geniua? 
What  part  does  magnetiaui  play  in  our  latter-day  litera- 
ture '!*  It  ia  all  very  well  to  inaiat  on  Byron'a  vulgarity, 
on  hia  cheap  auccoaa,  on  hia  nioretricioua  brilliance.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  ho  took  £]urope  by  atorm  ;  and  auch 
WB8  the  rush  of  hia  glory,  that  it  ahook  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Britiah  stability.  Where  elae  will  you  find  such 
passion,  auch  a  aincere  revelation  of  self,  auch  contomi)t  of 
sham  even  in  hia  very  prose,  such  a  triumph  of  barbaric 
frankness  ?  If  he  ahoutod  on  the  housetops  with  imper- 
tinent fatuity :  "  See  what  a  terrible  dog  I  am,"  it  waa 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  had  the  moral  courage  of 
his  attitude.  lie  waa  no  make-believe  sinner,  at  any  rate. 
And  then  his  wit!  Where  will  you  find  anything  ao 
rakiah,  so  spontaneous,  ao  unstudied?  Ah,  that  ia  the 
keynote  of  his  genius,  the  secret  of  hia  magnetiam,  the 
alluring  charm  of  Byron  in  all  his  worst  mooda — sponta- 
neity !  Here  was  a  man  who  studied  neither  dictionary 
nor  metre ;  who  took  you  by  the  throat  on  impulse  ;  who 
swore  and  laughed,  and  writhed  and  cursed,  as  nature 
impelled  him  ;  who  waa  child  and  man  and  woman  and 
animal  and  brute  all  in  one,  with  the  multiple  facets  of  a 
violently  tinctured  and  impressionable  temperament. 

Better  poetry  has  been '  written  since  hia  time,  but  no 
personality  has  risen  to  diminish  the  abnormal  splendour 
of  his.  Whatever  the  pedants  may  say,  the  triumph 
remains  his.  It  is  th?  fashion  to  decry  him,  but  wherever 
we  move  on  the  Continent  his  is  the  spectre  that  pursues 
us.  When  I  walk  along  the  lido  I  look  for  the  mark  of 
his  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  soft  earth.  When  I  stand  on 
the  much  overrated  Bridge  of  Sighs,  I  wonder  Byron 
should  have  chosen  it  for  immortality.  I  think  of  him 
standing  there  in  his  eternal  pose  of  inflated  boyiah  self- 
consciousness.  Venice  since  she  ceased  to  be  the  Great 
Republic  baa  become  a  romantic  proUgi«  of  Byron.  He 
has  made  the  town  so  insistently  his ;  indeed,  all  Italy  ia 
so  eng^ssed  by  her  undying  remembrance  of  him  that  we 
come  to  understand  here  that  his  is  a  glory  which  a  few 
modern  cultivated  and  pedantic  versifiers  cannot  hope  to 
diminish.  They  may  not  read  him  (I  own  it  is  long  since 
I  have  read  him),  but  they  cannot  bid  the  world  forget 
him :  his  spectre  haunts  all  Europe.  Wherever  his  foot 
has  trod,  the  guide-books  and  the  natives  draw  the 
traveller's  attention  to  the  fact,  and  the  world  at  large  ia 
the  monument  of  his  fame.  You  look  down  upon  the 
Grand  Canal  from  the  windows  of  hia  palace ;  you  glide 
across  the  silver  plain  of  the  wide  lagoon,  and  hia  is  the 
only  modern  form  that  rises  between  you  and  the  peopled 
past.  Of  whom  else  in  the  literatures  of  all  lands  can  ao 
much  be  said  ':*  Do  the  pedants  of  the  day  pretend  to 
make  us  believe  that  thia  ia  all  sham,  that  the  glory  is  but 
the  reflection  of  spurious  tinsel  'i  You  may  polish  proae 
or  verse  till  it  gleam  like  bright  metal,  but  if  you  have 
nothing  but  perfect  verse  and  faultless  prose  you  will  never 
cause  a  heart  to  leap,  a  pulse  to  throb,  and  Byron  fluttered 
the  hearts  of  an  entire  generation  iu  every  land — and  they 
were  no  common  hearts  that  leaped  at  tiie  bidding  of  hia 
untrained  and  imperious  voice.  lie  thrille<l  the  frigid 
Goethe,  roushkin,  Lermontoff,  Lamartine,  George  Sand, 
and  Musset  were  under  his  spell,  and  counted  themselves 
privileged  to  wrap  themselves  in  his  cast-off  mantle,  when 
Death  found  him  in  an  imbuckled  hour  before  Greece  had 
time  to  make  him  king. 

It  will  be  time  to  dethrone  Byron  when  we  can  prove 
that  the  world  has  forgotten  him  and  when  we  can  explain 
his  colossal  magnetism,  the  towering  altitude  of  his  fame 
above  that  of  every  European  figure  of  his  day  except 
Napoleon's,  by  some  more  probable  definition  than  the 
imperfect  and  vulgar  (aste  of  other  days. 

H.  Ij. 
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Caricature. 

The  art  of  caricature  has  had  few  English  exponents. 
Comic  draughtsmen  we  have  produced  in  abundance, 
portrait  painters  in  profusion  ;  but  those  pictorial  wits  who 

come  between  the 
two,  and  touch  off 
a  man's  nature 
in  a  pigmentary, 
or  plumbago,  epi- 
gram —  these  are 
rare  indeed.  The 
reason,  possibly,  is 
that  our  national 
character  is  averse 
from  oblique 
methods.  We  like 
broad  fun  or  facts ; 
satire  is  not  to 
the  English  mind. 
And  the  carica- 
turist is  necessarily 
a  satirist. 

With  most  per- 
sons, who  have  no 
time  for  elaborate 
distinction,  the 
word  "  caricature  " 
covers  any  humor- 
ous portrait ;  but 
it  has,  of  course, 
a  finer  and  more 
exact  meaning 
than  that.  The 
dictionary  defines 
it  as  "  a  figure 
or  description  in  which  beauties  are  concealed  and 
blemishes  exaggerated,  but  still  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  object."     Yet  this  hardly  expresses  everything.     We 

have  seen  many 
drawings  in  which 
beauties  were  con- 
cealed and  blem- 
ishes exaggerated 
that  still  did  not 
deserve  to  be  called 
caricatures.  The 
true  caricature  is 
more.  In  the  hands 
of  a  master,  it  is 
a  portrait  of  a  man 
as  he  is.  The 
ordinary  portrait, 
whether  a  paint- 
ing or  photograph, 
shows  the  sitter  at 
his  best,  self-con- 
scious, in  special 
clothes,  with  fea- 
tures formed  to 
suit  the  occasion. 
The  caricature  is 
merciless,  but  not 
necessarily  cruel. 
It  allows  no  affec- 
tations— unless 
they  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  man, 
and  then  it  allows 
little  else.  It  is 
not  the  result  of 
any  sitting,   but  the  summary  of  long  acquaintance.     It 

Eermits  just  enough  emphasis  to  make  its  critical,  auto- 
iographical  point,   but    otherwise    it    is  realistic.     Mr. 


"THE     KEAI.I.SATI0N     OF     THE     IDEAL' 
(MR.   RUSKIN).      FEBRUARY    17,    1872. 


"  BEl'ORE    SUNRISE  "    (MB.    SWINBURNE). 
NOVEMBER   21,    1874. 


Sargent  sometimes  comes  very  nigh  caricature.  His 
portrait  of  Mr.  Wertheimer  in  last  year's  Academy  was 
as  near  it  as  a  painter  may  approach.  It  said  every- 
thing, whereas  the  ordinary  Academy  portrait  says 
only  two  or  three  things. 

The  contrast  between  fine  caricature  by  a  master 
and  less  excellent 
varieties  can  be 
studied  in  the  col- 
lection of  a  Hun- 
dred Victorians 
from  Vanity  Fair, 
which  the  pro- 
prietors of  that 
paper  have  just 
published  in  com- 
memoration of  the 
reign.  Only  a  com- 
paratively few  are 
caricatures  worthy 
the  best  use  of 
the  word,  and 
most  of  these  are 
signed  "Ape,"  the 
pseudonym  of  the 
famous  Carlo  Pel- 
legrini. The  others 
are  frequently 
good,  but  they 
lack  the  masterly 
touch  ;  and  often 
they  are  not  cari- 
catures at  all,  but 
merely  coloured 
portraits  or  dis- 
tortions.      The 

artists  are  not  to  be  blamed,  for  the  essence  of  a  good 
caricature  is  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  as  often 
as  not  the  order  for  the  Vanity  Fair  plate,  wliich  must 
be  completed 
in  a  few  days' 
time,  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which 
the  draughtsman 
has  even  heard 
of  his  next  sitter. 
But,  taking  such 
coiMitions  into 
consideration, 
this  collection, 
even  after 
"  Ape's  "  contri- 
butions have  been 
deducted,  is  re- 
markably excel- 
lent ;  and  Vanity 
Fair  is  worthy  of 
high  praise  for 
doing  its  best  to 
foster  the  art  of 
caricature  as  it 
does.  Only  one 
complaint  have  we 
with  it,  and  that 
is,  that  the  legends 
beneath  the  plates 
often  convey  too 
little. 

Pellegrini  was 
an  Italian,  or 
perhaps  he   could 

not  have  managed  caricature  so  deftly.  To  his  skill 
with  the  pencil  he  added  that  instinct  which  plays 
a    larger   part    in    the    composition   of    a     genius     than 


'GREEK"    (BENJAJdN  JOWETT). 
FEBRU-IHY   2(i,    1870. 
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any  amount  of  taking  pain-s  can.  With  everyone  I16  \<a(i'not' 
equally  successful;  liiit  his  best  (raricatures  are  superb,' 
instinct  carrying  him  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.' 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Disraeli,  one  of  the  seven 
Vamtij  Fair  cartoons  which  we  reproduce  in  black  and 
white       Even    in   that  medium— for  which  it  was  not 

Intended  —  and 
many  times  re- 
duced, it  is  still 
convincing.  Cyni- 
cism, race,  diplo- 
matic craft,  power, 
the  vein  of  dandy- 
ism— all  are  there. 
Pelligrini  had  a 
great  subject,  and 
he  rose  to  it.  His 
Mr.  Swinburne  is 
less  profound,  and 
in  the  Carlyle  and 
the  Buskin  criti- 
cism is  sacrificed 
to  comic  effect. 
Pellegrini,  it  must 
be  remembered, 
was  a  Jtaneur,  a 
haunter  of  cafes, 
and  the  father  of 
cigarette  smoking 
in  this  country, 
and  it  is  natural 
that  it  should 
please  him  to 
make  the  Sage  of 
,,  ,  Chelsea  grotesque 

''w    ilr'n''"'''  ''''^  the   Sage  of 
'    '       ''  ■  Brantwood      ridi- 

culous. Similarly, 
he  did  not  quite  rise  to  Mr.  John  Morley.  And  yet  how 
good  they  are,  still  I — the  Carlyle  has  something  of  the 
melaucholy    of    his    best    portraits.       The     fantasia    on 

Jowett,  played  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Ward, 
whose  pseudonym 
is  "  Spy,  "is  among 
that  clever  artist's 
best  work.  But 
here  again  we  miss 
jjrof  undity.  *  The 
caricaturist,  how- 
ever, is  at  liberty 
to  confine  his  ener- 
gies to  one  aspect 
of  a  man,  and,  if 
we  miss  the  wiser 
and  more  serious 
side  of  Jowett  from 
this  picture,  the 
benign  and  dap- 
per "Jowler"  is 
there  to  the  life. 
The  Matthew 
Arnold  is  un- 
signed, and  we 
are  unaware  of 
its  artist ;  but  it 
is  very  rich.  Con- 
fidence and  the 
knowledge  of  in- 
tellectual superi- 
ority are  both  in- 
dicated. And  there 
quality    in    the    carica- 


'TIIE  1  OUraiOHTLY  REVIEW) 
morley).      KOVEMIIEU 


"  Ti£E    IlIOiaC.N'KS    Ul     THE    -MUDlili.N     LOK- 
INTIIIANS  WITHOUT  HIS  TUB  "  (THOMAS 
[CAULYLE).      OCTOBER   22,     1S70. 


deploai.-jhed  the  rankM  of  drau;{htnmou  w  Iio  understund  ciri- 
cature.  On  occasion  he  waa  excellent.  There  remain  Mr. 
TiOslio  Wan!  and  othem,  who  do  not,  however,  quite 
satisfy.  Mr.  Funiiss  is  too  wilful,  too  unwilline  U>  sappreiw 
himself.  He  draws  less  from  the  original  than  tro-a 
his  own  notions  of 
the  original.  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm 
is  sometimes  in- 
spired, but  he  stops 
at  the  body.  The 
mind  is  beyond 
his  powers.  Mr. 
P.  C.  Gould  has 
the  wit,  but  lacks 
the  execution.  Mr. 
Roe<l  is  too  broadly 
comic.  Probably 
Mr.  Sime  would 
excel  in  caricature 
if  he  gave  his 
attention  to  it.  It 
is  our  continual 
surprise  that  Mr. 
Whistler  has  not 
fostered  the  art. 

To    the    plates 
which   we    repro- 
duce,  by  permis- 
sion, from    Vanity 
Fair,  we  have  been 
careful  to  append 
dates.      Consider- 
ing that  so  many  "  i  say,  the   CKinc  jiu-st  keep  out  of 
years  have  passed   ■"■"*  region  ok  immediate  practice" 
since    Mr.    Swin-t*''^''"'*^^'*''-''""'^    November  11,  1871. 
burne     and     Mr. 

Morley  were  "  taken  off,"  they  might  well  be  treated 
again.  We  wish  we  had  room  to  print  the  concise  judg- 
ments of  "  Jehu  Junior,"  who  must  have  summed  up  more 
men  than  any  critic  now  practising. 


is    also    mischief,    a    necessary 
turist. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bryan  the  other  day  seriously 


Things  Seen. 

Incident. 

The  "  Accident "  described  last  week  under  "  Things 
Seen  "  gave  us  a  run-away  cab  dashing  down  Channery- 
lane,  and  breaking  into  a  hairdresser's  window  in  Fleet- 
street.  Down  Chancery-lane  yesterday  a  gentler  pilgrim 
took  his  way :  a  garden  butterfly.  All  through  the 
summer  butterflies  are  common  enough  in  the  streets ;  they 
are  probably  brought  into  town  on  the  Covent  Garden 
market  carts,  whence  escaping  they  wander  through 
London  like  lost  children.  But  this  butterfly  did  not 
suggest  the  lost  child.  StUl  less  was  he  the  flushed 
tourist.  He  neither  hurried,  nor  lingered.  He  was 
interested  in  all  he  saw,  but  with  self-possession.  He  rose 
and  fell,  and  turned  to  right  and  left  as  reason  offered. 
Now  he  fluttered  amusedly  over  a  cabman's  whip,  now  he 
rose  to  a  'bus  top  and  danced  a  dainty  pat  *eul  on  a 
lady's  parasol,  now  he  made  pretence  of  settling  on  a  lamp- 
post ;  and  always  his  movements  made  a  fool  of  calculation 
while  they 'lured  the  eye. 

He  never  swerved  from  Chancery-lane.  Over  cabs 
and  'busses  and  vans,  dipping,  soaring,  avoiding,  and 
challenging — on  he  went  until  Fleet-street  was  reached. 
There  I  saw  the  barber's  boarded  window.  My  butterfly 
made  no  rash  assault  on  the  opposing  buildings.  Witn 
a  laughing  flutter,  he  soared  and  soared,  until,  meeting 
the  June  wind,  he  was  blown  softly  over  the  roofs  into  the 
Temple  Giirdens. 
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Law. 

As  30U  enter  the  public  park,  you  are  confronted  by  an 
admonitory  notice-board,  on  whose  surface  are  inscribed 
forty-and-two  by-laws,  to  break  one  of  which  entails 
expulsion  from  the  park,  and  possibly  the  infliction  of  a 
line.  A  triangle  of  dusty  turf  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
children.  Here,  on  a  warm  afternoon  in  spring,  a  dozen 
ragged  urchins  sit,  roll,  and  tumble  as  the  law  permits. 
In  the  background,  upon  the  creaking,  straining  wires 
which  bound  the  park,  two  tiny  lawbreakers  essay  un- 
graceful feats  of  strength  and  agility.  A  park-keeper 
strolling  down  the  path,  red-faced  and  gold-buttoned, 
notes  the  little  delinquents — draws  a  whistle  from  his 
breast,  and  blows  a  sharp  note.  Every  child  becomes 
motionless  :  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  park-keeper.  He, 
observant  only  of  the  unlawful  acrobats,  shakes  his  stick 
threateningly. 

Panic  descends,  alike  upon  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 
Every  child  starts  to  its  feet — little  bare  feet  that  scamper 
so  noiselessly  through  the  dust.  The  rout  is  complete ; 
the  dust  settles  again  upon  the  deserted  playground  ;  and 
the  park-keeper  resumes  his  walk. 


elephants  and  two  lions  ;  but  his  greatest  interest  was  in 
his  collection  of  birds,  of  which  he  has  brought  home 
between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  varieties. 


The  Power  of  Print. 

Two  street  urchins  leaned  over  Tower  Bridge  and  watched 
the  shipping. 

"Bill,"  asked  the  younger  boy,  " 'ave  yer  ever  seen 
real  waves  ?  " 

"No,  Jim,  I  can't  say  I  'ave,"  answered  Bill;  "but  my 
bruvver  'as,  and  'e  saj's  " — here  he  raised  the  palm  of  one 
hand  two  feet  above  the  palm  of  the  other — "they  are 
that  'igh." 

Bill  looked  puzzled,  and  then  disappointed.  "  Only 
that  'igh?  "  he  said.  "  I  was  reading  the  other  day  they 
was  mountains  'igh." 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Thk  daily  paper  which  definitely  announces  that  Sir 
Eedvers  Buller  will  take  the  command  at  the  Cape  in  the 
event  of  a  war  is  altogether  premature.  No  such  con- 
tingent appointment  has  been  made ;  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  is  stiU,  as  he  was  last  week,  the  officer  on  whom  the 
ugly  responsibility  is  most  likely  to  fall. 


It  is  against  all  etiquette  that  a  general  in  command  at 
the  Cape  or  anywhere  else  should  express  his  opinion  on 
the  chances,  or  even  the  fitness,  of  peace  or  war ;  and  Sir 
William  Butler's  prescription  of  "  no  surgical  operation, 
but  rest  "  for  the  Transvaal  was,  of  course,  an  ohiter  dictum 
made  in  private  conversation,  and  never  intended  for  trans- 
mission home  and  publication  in  the  daily  Press.  Yet 
there  are  few  who  will  refuse  on  this  score  to  welcome  the 
pronouncement  as  the  most  peace-making  one  made  during 
recent  weeks.  It  comes  with  particular  grace  from  the 
biographer  of  Colley ;  and  it  comes  amusingly  enough 
from  the  excellent  next-door  neighbour  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ou 
the  outskirts  of  Cape  Town. 


Lord  Lovat,  who  has  just  returned  home  from  his 
Abyssinian  tour  laden  with  huntsman's  spoils,  is  a  young 
man  of  whom  something  more  is  likely  to  be  heard.  A 
sportsman  and  an  ornithologist,  he  is  also  a  keen  lover  of 
literature,  and  part  of  liis  love  of  adventure,  which  does 
not  seem  quite  in  accord  with  a  very  gentle  personalit}-, 
has  come  to  him  by  way  of  Stevenson  and  Kipling,  the 
two  modern  authors  of  his  admiration.  Lord  Lovat's 
Abyssinian  bag  was  a  heavy  one,  since  it  included   ten 


TWo  guineas  was  the  modest  price  fetched  in  the  sale- 
room the  other  day  by  a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria  to 
Napoleon  III.  It  was  a  long  letter,  dated  in  the  June  of 
1856,  and  it  showed  the  Queen  in  various  capacities:  as 
a  patron  of  the  arts,  or  of  an  artist  (Giinen)  whom  she 
presents  to  the  Prench  Court  ;  as  ruling  Queen  of 
England  when  she  declares  that,  whatever  the  change  of 
ministries,  none  "will  ever  compromise  the  good  under- 
standing existing  between  our  two  countries  "  ;  as  hostess, 
begging  the  Emperor  to  "  pay  that  kind  little  visit  in  the 
month  of  October"  and  to  come  accompanied  by  the 
Empress,  who,  by  the  way,  had  not  at  that  date  any  rela- 
tions with  Queen  Victoria  likely  to  lead  up  to  the  friendship 
established  between  them  by  common  sorrows  in  later  life ; 
and,  if  you  will,  as  a  grammarian  who  cannot  quite  realise 
the  superfluity  of  the  "  and"  before  a  relative  which  is  not 
a  reiterated  one — "  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  ministerial 
crisis,  and  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  followed  by  others." 
Many  and  ridiculous  are  the  stories  invented  a  propos  of  the 
cordial  understanding  between  Her  Majesty  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield ;  and  someljody  may  one  day  .suggest  that  it 
had  its  rise  in  an  habitual  attraction  felt  by  Queen  and 
Minister  alike  towards  this  particular  slip  in  the  Qaeen's 
English.  "  His  presence  was  a  relief  to  an  anxious 
family,  and  who  were  beginning  to  get  alarmed."  Again  : 
"  He  had  become  possessed  of  a  vast  principality,  and 
which  was  not  an  hour's  drive  from  Whitechapel."  The 
two  sentences  are  lighted  upon  at  once  in  a  random 
opening  of  Endymion,  after  the  incorrigible  author  had 
been  lectured  for  this  particular  lapse  over  a  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years. 


The  work  which  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli  is  carrying 
out  at  Hughenden  Manor  will  not  involve  any  destruction 
of  the  old  house  so  beloved  by  both  Isaac  and  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  nor  any  alterations  in  the  grounds  tliat  will 
obliterate  landmarks.  The  addition  of  a  new  wing  to  the 
house  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  really  habitable  place 
for  a  family  of  any  size ;  and,  if  it  was  to  be  built  at  all, 
the  most  historic  builder  after  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself 
was  certainly  to  be  found  in  his  own  direct  heir,  in- 
teresting as  a  nephew  who  had  walked  in  that  domain 
with  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  was  doubly  associated  by 
a  romantic  blending  of  names. 


Sir  John  Austin  was  one  of  the  very  few  baronets  of 
Lord  Eosebery's  creation ;  and  nobody  seemed  less  likely 
than  the  sturdy  lladical  member  to  have  to  face  any  of 
those  personal  crises  in  politics  which  it  has  been  the  lot 
of  Lord  Kosebery  to  encounter.  The  Local  Veto  Bill,  a 
plank  in  the  Liberal  platform  which  is  Sir  William 
Harcourt's,  and  none  of  Lord  Rosebery's,  setting,  has, 
however,  been  tilted  and  warped  to  trip  up  Sir  John,  him- 
self allied  to  "  the  trade "  as  a  maltster  of  immense 
business.  Sir  John  loves  a  fight  as  only  a  Yorkshireman 
can,  but  Yorkshiremen  love  him  on  that  very  account ; 
hence  follows  an  impasic.  Sir  John  is  an  excellent 
sportsman,  who  rides  straight  to  hounds  in  his  own 
county,  and  has  a  moor  in  the  Highlands.  He  can 
sing  a  song,  too,  at  any  local  entertainment,  even 
though  it  be  to  benefit  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  the 
perfoi-mer  is  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  With  all  these 
qualifications,  the  Osgoldcross  constituency  is  hardly 
in  a  mood  to  demand  that  its  member  should  be  a  Vetoist 
or  go.  No  doubt,  to  vote  against  Local  Veto  in  Scotland, 
when  that  measure  is  supported  by  a  large  mnjority  of 
Scottish  members,  is  not  exactly  a  good  illustration  of  t!io 
Home  Rule  principle ;  but  the  daily  paper  that  foresees 
in  Sir  John  a  future  Unionist  candidate  is  quite  mistaking 
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its  man,  and  is  unaware  liow  largely  lug  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Itulo  for  Ireland  has  dominated,  not  only 
over  liis  career  as  a  politician,  but  also  over  his  interests 
and  friendships  in  private  life. 


To  some  literary  reminiscences  of  Boulogne  appearing 
in  this  page  last  week  let  another  be  linked.  In  that  town 
died  Campbell,  though  it  is  to  Westminster  Abbey  that 
you  must  go  for  his  tomb  ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death-day,  last  week,  a  little  group  of  English  visitors  paid 
him  their  homage  by  discovering  as  best  they  could  the 
whereabouts  of  that  memorable  departure  in  the  June  of 
1814.  It  seems  a  little  irony  of  death  that  the  greatest 
author,  until  Kipling,  of  English  patriotic  sea-song  should 
yield  his  last  breath  away  from  the  country  he  loved  and 
sang.  But  another  memory  robs  the  situation  of  its  pangs : 
Campbell  was  in  England  still  when  he  was  not  geographi- 
cally there,  and  it  was  not  here,  in  his  own  environment, 
but  away  in  Hamburg,  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
dying  century,  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England  "  was  actually 
composed. 


Correspondence. 

John  Scott,  Horace  Smith,  and  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Sir,— As  I  entertain  no  prejudice  against  the  honour 
and  veracity  of  Mr.  Beavan's  distinguished  kinsman,  I  am 
ready  to  meet  him  half  way.  If  by  "  offering  satisfaction  " 
Mr.  Smith  habitually  meant  "making  an  apology,"  and 
was  known  to  mean  it,  then  his  statements  of  1821  and 
1817  are  correct  and  consistent.  But  no  misunderstanding 
could  liave  occurred  if,  in  1821,  Mr.  Smith  had  told 
Mr.  Christie  that,  if  Mr.  Lockhart  offered  an  explanation, 
his  principal,  Mr.  Scott,  would  apologise.  He  did  not  say 
that;  he  wrote  that  " I  am  authorised  by  you  [Scott]  to 
offer  satisfaction."  The  words  were  taken  in  their  then 
established  sense.  The  world,  and  Mr.  Christie,  could  not 
but  suppose  that  Mr.  Scott,  if  he  received  an  explanation, 
meant  to  fight,  whereas  he  meant  to  apologise,  and, 
I'x  hyputJmi,  Mr.  Smith  knew  it.  His  choice  of  words, 
however  blameless  on  his  part,  was  eminently  misleading, 
and  Lockhart  said  that  Mr.  Scott  "  might  as  well  have 
sent  him  to  Aldgate  pump  "  as  to  Mr.  Horace  Smith. 

Mr.  Scott  himself  was  either  misled  by  Mr.  Smith's 
phrase,  and  therefore  "quoted  him  as  his  second,"  or — 
the  alternative  is  obvious.  Mr.  Beavan  does  not  appear  to 
understand  the  ideas  of  1821.  Had  Lockhart  shirked  a 
duel  because  his  wife  was  expecting  a  baby  his  character 
for  courage  would  have  been  totally  lost,  and  his  father-in- 
law.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  would  never  have  spoken  to  him 
again.  I  can  only  regret  Mr.  Smith's  use,  in  the  circum- 
stances, of  the  phrase,  "I  am  authorised  to  offer  satisfac- 
tion," when  he  meant  that  Mr.  Scott  would  apologise.  Mr. 
Smith,  judging  by  his  paper  of  1817,  seems  to  have 
liabitually  used  "  satisfaction  "  and  "apology  "  as  synonym- 
ous. By  the  world  they  were  regarded  as  alternatives,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge;  and  hence  the  deplorable 
misunderstanding  arose.  Mr.  Scott,  finding  that  his 
readiness  to  "go  on  the  sod "  was  impeached,  challenged 
Mr.  Christie,  with  whom  he  had  really  no  quarrel.  I 
cannot  acquit  Mr.  Smith  of  an  error  in  his  choice  of 
language — an  unfortunately  misleading  error — and  I  must 
prefer  evidence  of  1821  (evidence  then  not  contradicted,  as 
far  as  we  know,  by  Mr.  Smith)  to  evidence  of  1847,  and  of 
18.")8.  But  that  Mr.  Smith  intended  to  mislead  I  am  very 
far  from  asserting.  Mr.  Beavan's  citation  from  the  article 
of  1847  shows  that,  to  Mr.  Smith,  "satisfaction"  meant 
"  apology."  But  the  construction  which  I  placed  upon  his 
words  was  the  usual  construction — in  1821.  Mr.  Smith 
must  have  been  ignorant  on  that  point. — I  am,  &c., 

1,  Marloes-road :   June  17,  1899,  A.  Laxo. 


An  Author's  Complaint. 

Sib, — Tho  Society  of  Authors  has  for  some  montiu  pfi«t 
been  exercised  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  complaint  which  I  made  upon  the  boycott 
of  my  novel,  Ood  11  Loa.  The  committee  of  management 
considered  the  topic  frequently.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins,  as  deputy  chairman,  took  an  active  intereet  in 
it,  and,  having  occasion  to  read  the  book,  wrote :  "  Con- 
sidering the  serious  and  sincere  character  of  the  story,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  title  is  not  open  to  any  valid  objec* 
tion  on  the  score  of  irreverence  or  impropriety.  Such 
is  my  individual  opinion";  and  he  adds,  "your  picture 
of  peasant  life  is  grim  indeed,  but  it  is  vivid  and  incisive, 
and  holds  the  reader." 

I  may  be  pardoned  quoting  such  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  an  author  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  eminence,  con- 
sidering the  damage  to  the  circulation  of  my  book  which 
Messrs.  Smith's  veto  has  naturally  cast  upon  it ;  but  the 
protest  I  raised  has  been  of  advantage  to  authors  generally 
in  that  it  brought  about  other  protests  from  men  of 
leading,  including  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling  and  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle,  as  well  as  from  the  principal  journals. 

The  Society  of  Authors,  though  it  has  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  lue  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  has  not  yet 
made  any  definite  protest.  It  has,  however,  passed  a 
resolution  to  do  so,  in  combination  with  booksellers  and 
publishers,  if  such  combined  action  be  practicable.  The 
very  raison  d'elro  of  the  Society  of  Authors  is  to  champion 
the  cause  of  "  the  independence  of  the  writer,"  and  if  it 
does  not  take  official  action  upon  this  clear  case  of  inter- 
ference with  an  author's  rights  it  will  abdicate  its  claim 
to  the  general  support  of  writers. — I  am,  &c., 

T.    MULLETT   ElUS. 

Savage  Club:  June  10,  1899. 


John  Barleycorn  and  the  Arts. 

Sir, — Schoolboy  blunders  often  find  thoir  way  into  the 
newspapers.  Some  of  them  often  appear  to  be  manu- 
factured for  the  press.  But  here  is  the  genuine  article 
from  the  Liceniing  World,  the  "  official  organ  of  the  Central 
Board."  A  recent  number  contains  the  following  passage : 
Wines  have  been  («Iled  "  free  "  by  Horace — 

"  Et  Juvenum  euros  et  libera  vina  referre." 
"  Ah'I  wines  carry  off  the  cares  of  the  young  man." 
He  also  poiats  out  that  wine  opens   those  things  which 
are  hiddoa  iti  the  heart,  aud  it  frequently  a  revealer  of 
dark  and  dangerous  secrets — 

"  Condita  cum  verax  aperit  pracordia  liber." 

Indeed,  the  odes  of  Horace  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
wine- cup — 

"  I,  pete  unguentum,  puer,  et  rosas, 
Et  Cadum  Marsi  meaaoram  duelli." 
"  Go,  boy,  bring  tingnents  and  roses. 
And  the  wiue-cup  on  which  the  Harsau  war  was 
painted." 

I  read  that  the  "  Trade  "  is  testing  the  sort  of  education 
given  to  the  children  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  School, 
the  children  being  paraded  at  the  annual  dinner  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  I  hope  they  will  not  depend  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  wno  is  so  free  with  his  Horace,  and 
with  his  Liber,  God  of  Wine.  They  buy  their  spirits 
through  an  expert.  Even  the  much- abused  competitive 
examinations  are  better  tests  than  the  fig^e  of  merit  thia 
writer  would  be  likely  to  assign. 

Another  "  Trade  "  paper  sends  a  reporter  to  Christie's 
(for  the  wine  sales).  The  Lictmed  FietualUr  man  has 
written  an  article  on  "  The  Licensed  Trade  at  the  Royal 
Academy."     Is  he  chaffing  ?    This  is  an  extract : 

Altogether  it  is  a  firtt-rate  Academy ;  and,  some  day, 
when  we  can  get  an  hour  off  [bis  column  and  a-quarter  was 
the  result  of  ltal/-an-hour  at  the  Boyal  Academy]  we  shall 
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have  another  look  round.  To  our  mind  the  gem  of  the 
exhibition  is  "  Wandfring  Musicians,"  by  Walter  Langley, 
E.I.  Of  course,  a  licensed  victualler  must  study  the 
wishes  of  his  customers.  Under  a  former  management, 
we  read,  at  the  "  Bear,"  at  Esher,  an  unlimited  supply  of 
coppers  was  given  from  the  bar  till,  to  put  into  the  slots 
of  the  automatic  musical  machines,  to  keep  wandering 
musicians  at  a  distance.  But,  on  a  wet  night,  it  has  often 
almost  made  our  heart  bleed  to  hear  the  words,  "  Not  this 
side,  please  "  ;  and  there  could  not  be  much  human  nature 
about  a  manager  who  would  refuse  standing  room  in  the 
passage  to  this  httle  girl  and  her  fiddle,  accompanied  by 
her  mother  on  the  guitar. 

— I  am,  &c.,  EoLAND  Bell. 

The  Grammar  School,  Huntingdon : 
June  20,  1899. 


A  Case  for  Grammarians. 

Sir, — The  melancholy  inference  in  last  week's  Academy 
that  the  proposed  "  Choate  Jest  Book"  is  for  ever  to 
remain  an  "  Inchoate  Jest  Book,"  recalls  to  mind  a  remark- 
able kind  of  choateness  (presumably  unknown  to  His 
Excellency  the  American  Ambassador)  introduced  to  notice 
by  a  leading  Northern  provincial  paper  in  189.5.  In  dis- 
cussing the  claims  of  one  of  the  candidates  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary constituency,  a  leader  in  the  paper  in  question 
gravely  summed  up :  "But  he  must  know,  and  after  his 
speech  last  evening  the  constituency  must  know,  that  his 
views  are  not  yet  sufficiently  choate  to  be  presentable  on  a 
platform."  What  a  vista  of  new  (and  valuable  ?)  word- 
formations  arises  in  this  comprehensive  theory  of  the 
prefix  in !  Dex  will,  without  more  ado,  be  the  negative  of 
index,  fectious  of  infectious,  digenous  of  indigenous,  sular 
of  insular,  and  so  on, — I  am,  &c.,  D.  p. 

Edinburgh:  June  19,  1899. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  37. 

Our  request  for  an  inscription  of  not  more  than  forty  word» 
smUble  to  be  engraved  on  a  statue  of  Charles  Darwin,  has  not  beeii 
met  by  the  ready  repponse  which  awaits  many  of  the  subjects  set 
for  competition.  The  best  inscription  is  that  composfd  by  Mr 
hdwiu  Cardrose,  22,  Seymour-street.  Portman-square,  W  which 
runs  thus :  •  1        1       •! 

"Charles  Darwin,  the  great  naturalist,  memorable  for  his  demon- 
stration of  the  law  of  evolution  in  organic  life,  achieved  by  scientific 
imagination,  untiring  observation,  comparison,  and  research  •  also 
for  a  blameless  life,  characterised  by  the  modesty,  'the  antrelic 
patience,  of  genius.' "  •"  b 

The  phrase  "  the  angelic  patience  of  genius,"  we  may  point  out, 

other  inscriptions  follow  : 

"  In  memory  of  Charles  Darwin,  theorist,  philosopher,  psychologist. 
A  student  of  ^ature,  he  searched  for  the  truth,  endiaronring  to 
rj!fr  "»  f  v^  ''^«T°'°f^  °\  "."  tilings,  thus  to  make  clearer  the 
my.steries  of  Nature,  the  revelation  of  which  was  his  ambition  " 

[G.  W.,  Hull.] 
CaroluB  Darwin. 
Quod  vidit  meminit  : 
Quod  meminit  in  luce  patefecit  ; 
Quod  patefecit  manet.     ' 

Ev  5f  (pifi  Ka\  oAfViroy. 
Charles  Darwin. 
What  he  saw  he  remembered, 
What  he  remembered  he  revealed, 
What  he  revealed  remains. 
"  Give  us  light  though  thou  slay  us  !  " 

[J.  C,  Buxted.] 
"To  the  rnemory  of  Charles  Darwin,  whose  extraordinary  abilities 
and  indefatigable  energies,  ordered  by  steadfast  honesty  of  purpose 
and  inherent  modesty,  combined  to  make  him  the  greatest  BcLt°st 
of  the  age,  the  first  exponent  of  the  theory  of  human  evolution" 

[J.  D.  Q.,  Shrewsbury.] 


"  Charles  Darwin,  whose  i)atient  and  acute  observation  compelled 
Aature  to  reveal  her  great  secret,  the  origin  of  species. 

'  He  never  turned  one  inoh  out  of  his  course  to  gain  fame.' " 

[W.  E.  T.,  Caterham.] 
"Charles  Darwin,  on  patient  experiment  and  observation,  founded 
a  theory  of  evolution,  which,  in  explaininer  the  successive  appear- 
ance of  more  complex  forms  of  life  in  the  world's  history,  has 
tarnished  a  basis  and  example  for  all  modern  scientific  investiga- 
*'°°-  [J.  D.  A.,  Ealing.] 

Lastly  comes  E.   H.,   Ledbury,   with   this    witty,   bat  flippant 
suggestion :  ."  ri-      > 

"  In  searching  for  the  missing  Unk  he  did  a  tail  unfold." 


Competition  No.  38. 

We  ask  our  readers  this  week  to  draw  up  a  list  of  six  books  or 
shorter  compositions,  to  be  read  on  a  holiday  :  («)  in  bed,  before 
getting  up  ;  (A)  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  while  resting  • 
(c)  after  lunch,  in  a  hammock ;  (d')  after  tea ;  ^e)  after  dinner  ■ 
(O  in  bed,  before  sleep  The  whole  field  of  literature  is  open  to 
choose  from.  To  the  author  of  the  best  list  a  cheque  for  one 
guinea  will  be  sent. 

RlTLES, 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  .June  27.  Each  answer  must  be  acaompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  fouud  in  the  first  column  of  p.  fi92  or  it  can 
not  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 

I  °i  ^^^  P*'""^  ^®  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  : 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  June  22. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Tvi-rell  (G.)  External  Religion (Sands  &  Co.) 

Montefloro  (C.  U.),  The  Bible  for  Home  Reading.    Second  Part 

(Macmiltan),  net    5/3 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Hawker  (R.  S.),  Poetical  Works    (Lane),  net    T/i! 

M„?.*Ji  /  .•  '^TT ri" (Digby,  Long  ft  Co.),  net    6,0 

MoCall  (1>.  J.),  Bongs  of  Bun  (Simpkin) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Patrick  (VV.  M.),  Sextus  Kmpiricus  and  Greek  Scepticism 

r.  •, ..,    ,„,„,,     ^    ,    ,  (Deightou,  Bell  &  Co ),  net    5/0 

Grihblc  (F.\  Tlie  Early  Mountaineers (Uiiwiul  -'ro 

Whitman  (S.),  Reminiscences  of  the  King  ot  Roumania  ...(Harper  &  Bro<.)  Tor, 

Fieldmg(H.).Thibaw'8  Queen  ( Harper  <S  Bros  ) 

Stephen  (H.  L.),  State  Trials,  PoUtical  and  Social.     2  vols. 

(Duckworth)  net    -V" 
TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

KaiMgeorirevitch  (Prince  B.>,  Enchanted  India (HariJcr  &  Brn?  ) 

Fletcher  (.1.  G.),  A  Picturesque  Histoiy  of  yorkslure.    Part  t  ...(Dent)  net    1/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Miiller  (Rt.  Hon.  F.  Mas),  The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy 

nr  1         m   T ,   T,       ^.,,       ,  (Longmans)  16  0 

Melrose  (C.  .1.),  Freo-Wdl  and  Determinism (New  Century  Press) 

Ward  (J.I,  Nntumlism  and  Agnosticism.    2  vols (Black)  net  18/0 

Sloane  (T.  O'C),  Liquid  Air  and  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases 

Hnrat  (G.  H.),  Colour :  A  Handbook  ot  the  Theory  of  Colour 

rr  ,r,  1   ^  „        ,,  (Soott,  Greenwood,  &  Co.i 

Hnygens  (C),  (Eavres  Completes    (Nighoff,  La  flaye) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

ToMiunter  (J.),  The  Elements  of  EncHd.    Revised  by  8.  L.  Loney 

Wells  (W.j,  The  Efsentia'a  of  Geometry  ."..(Isbister.i    6/t) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nash  (J.  E.),  The  History  of  Adam's  Grandfather   (Sntids  *  Co  )     1/0 

Power-Berrey  (R.  J.),  The  Bye-Ways  of  Crime    (Greening)    2/u 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Plnmptre  (E.  H.),  Dante  :  "  Studies  and  Estimates,"  "  The  Minor  Poems," 

The  Divina  Commedia  (Isbister) 

Carey  (R.  N.  ■.  Mrs.  Romney  and  "  But  Men  Mast  Work  "  ......VMacraillan)    3/0 

Rossctti  (D.  G.),  Ballads    (Ellis  &  Blvey) 

Whyte -Melville  (G.  J.),  Rosine  and  Sister  Ionise  (Ward  Look)    .■)  6 

Stead  (W.  T.),  Carlyle's  "  Oliver  Cromwell"   ...(Rtview  of  Revieic.s  Ollico)     I/O 

*ip*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


2.(  Juno,  1899. 
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RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S 

LIST. 


PRESENT  DAY  PAPERS 

ON   ROMANISM. 
No.  l.-THE   SUPPER   of  the   LORD. 

By  IIANOLKY  C.  G.  MOIjT.K,  H  D..  Norrisimi 
Profcaor  of  riivinily,  Fotloiv  of  St.  ('»tlmriiio  h 
•  !ollo(fe,  Cnmbncljte,  iiud  Uon.  Clmi)l»in  10  the 
Queen.  Price  S<1.  on  (?oo<l  pn|>cr  and  in  cover ; 
or  in  a  epeoial  cheap  (orm.  Id.  net. 

UNSEAL    the    BOOK.      Practical 

WonU  for  Plain  Uoa<lor«  nf  Holy  Scrinturo.     By 

Mrs.  ASHLEY   CARUS-WILSON    (Mihy    L,  O 

Pktrie,  B.A.).    Crown  8vo.  2s.,  cloth  bcMirdB. 

"  Tliere  it  :i  fliu-  fromiom  iti  the  author's  metliodi  anil  recom- 

meiiiUtions.  thcrr^tiult  nf  d^tiDifulalilDi;  the  matter  from  th« 

spirit  of  «oriptiir«.      We  Bhall  low  no  time   by  reailing  this 

iKwk.  though  it  in  often  loat  timt-  to  read  booki  about  tho  Bilile 

hikI  leftvt' itio  BlbUit-tulf  iiuruAd.    And  it  Is  ho  laturitetl  wft)) 

clever  moilern  exampl*-!!  of  the  miBUk<>8  th^t  are  mad.'  (n  mi^- 

raadiug  the  Bible,  that  the  reading  of  It  is  a  very  ^ruat  dollglit." 

txpjiitory  Timet. 

GOD  FIRST ;  or,  Hester  Needham's 

Work    in    Bumit.ra.       Her    Letters  and   Diaries 
arran^fed  by  M,\RY  ENFIKLO.     With  a  Prorace 
hv  tho  lato  Miw8  S.  G.  STOCK.      Portrait    and 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3h.  6d.,  cloth  board*. 
•'Ucinuot  but  bf' read  with  intorcMtbyall  who  are  t;oncerueJ 
to  further  the  progress  of  mission  try  enterprise  abroad." 
...        .,    .,  ,,        .  ifcotttman. 

A  pathctio  narnitivo  of  great  suft'tjrin^.  endured  not  with 
juUtenca  tmly.  but  witli  the  most  contidenl  hope."— .s>(ic(a(9r 

"  TlilH  rco'ini  of  neven  y-nr«'mt8«on  work  is  a  touching  one  in 
itH  iiu>if«>st  slmiihcity."— C'A«;*cA  Familif  Aeips/Kiper. 

CHENNA     and     his     FRIENDS, 

Hindu    and    ChriBtinn.       By    EDWIN     LEWIS, 

MiBsionnry    at    Bollaiy,    1888    to    1898.      With   a 

Memoir  of  the  Author  hy  his  Widow,  a  Po  trait, 

mid  N   Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  28.  6<1.,   cloth 

boards. 

TliiB  li.«.k  iH  a  «t(iry  of  Hiodulifs  in  Soulli  Indlii.  full  ofln- 

clilo.  t  aua  il«t»il.  atswa  by  Mr.  I«wl«  from  hia  almjst  unique 

exiwrleiiueaiuiHucces*  wt  HU  Itinerant  m>*Hiouary.    Uisobjcrt 

WAS  to  viiAble  rea.li.ts.  ami  eKPecially  young  reatlers.  ti>  unUer- 

sttnil  clearly  the  clil1loiiHle>  wliicli  Hiiid.i  chitilreu  and  young 

people  have  to  surmount  In  ortler  to  beoome  Cliilstians. 

RAMBLES      with      NATURE 

STUOCNTS.  By  Mrs.  URUiHTWKN,  Author 
of  'WiW  Nfttoro  Won  by  Kinrtness,"  &c.  With 
HO  Illustratioii.s.  Liir-jjo  crown  svo,  ob.,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 
"AnailmiriMe  liltl-  guide  tjrall  who  arj  weary  of  liriokt 
and  mortar.  —Ac  (Ikjui/. 

•A  bo,>k  whicli  may  lirlp  Iwlh  teacher  and  pupil   to  jee.  and 
thus  open  up  a  new  world  for  ohMrvation,  experiment,  and 
resetrcli.  —  ^cAo. 
■•  Well  wiitieu.  well  priatod.  and  capitally  illustrafeil." 
•  1.  „      1        ■.  ...  LiUrature. 

It  may  happily  enough  lie  kept  in  mind  when  Ihe  Bcnoo). 
priie  Ksaeou  ••cman  upon  us.  A  work  of  lhi»  kind  ia  worth 
many  tomes  of  the  kind  which  uafortuoately  often  do  duty  for 
Bohool  rdwards. '— (r{(isi70tc  tltrald. 

THE    COMMUNION    and    COM- 

MUNICANT.  B.v  the  late  Canon  HOAHE. 

Is.,  paper  coverc. 

This  little  houklet  has  beon  reprinted  in  the  hope  that  miny 
reiidernwilhu  I  it  helpful,  not  only  (or  toeir  gpiritual  tditict- 
tiDU  in  relation  ti»  tliu  (Jommunion,  buf,  also  as  couveyinx 
Hiirit'tural  and  Bound  views  of  the  bonl'aSupper  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  question  is  once  a«*in  the  subject  of  atrona  con- 
troversy. 


MAGAZINES  for  JULY. 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR,  6d. 

A  Maffrt/iiio  of  Lituraturc,  Information,  and 
Amusemeut. 

THE  SUNDAY  at  HOME,  6d. 

A    MuLtazino   f.ir  the   I'hri^ian   Family. 

THE  GIRL'S  OWN  PAPER,  6d. 

STTWnPnPQ       The  Extra  Summer  Part    cj 

OUnUnUfS.     ot  the  Girl-s  own  paper,    DQ. 

61  pa»,'es  ot  Holiday  Beading  and  Pictures. 

THE  BOYS  OWN  PAPER,  6d. 

A  NEW  S'I'OKY  commences  in  this  Part. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  Summer  Part,  6d. 

Gi  pa^'cs  of  Holiday  Reading  and  Pictures. 


Published  at 

56,     PA.TERX03TER    ROW,     LONDON', 

And  sold  by  aV  liookselters  and  Seiomgentt, 

and  ut  the  Hatlway  Uoul^Htal's, 


F.  V.  WHITE  &  GO.'S  LIST. 

AI10HIBA.LD  OLAVRRINIi   OIINTBB'B   NKIT 
NOVEL. 

Now  rrady.  In  I  vol.,  price  8«. 

A   FLORIDA   ENCHANTMENT.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  .Sow  York." 
Now  ready,  in  ipecially  designed  corer,  price  t», 

thk  sbcosd  BDiTtns  of 

A    MOST    REMARKABLE    NEW    BOOK     BV 
WILLIAM  LE  gUBUX. 

ENGLAND'S     PERIL.      By    tin 

Autlinr  of  "The  Uraat  War  in  Ensland  in  IBOf," 

"  The  Day  of  TeraptatniD,"  Ac.  With  rroni  ispiece 

by  (iKston  Darlxiur. 

"  Mr.  I«  ttueuxa  l.l«st  novel, '  EoiUnd'.  Pwil.'  will  take  lU 

place  among  the  most  hrllllant  hook,  of  th.  jmt  .    W«  otasl 

give  no  further  hints,  hut  content   ouraelvea  with   hmrtlly 

reuouimeuding  this  splendid  novel."— ArtfUA  W4tklt. 

GEORGE   GRIFFITH'S    NEW    ROMANCB. 
In  1  vol.,  3«.  «d.,  with  Frontispiece. 

THE  GREAT  PIRATE  SYNDICATE. 
NEW  S!X-SHILL!NC  NOVELS.-Nov  read; 
A     RATIONAL     MARRIAGE.      By 

KI.OllKNUE  MARRYAT. 

HENRY    MASSINGER.      By    Mrs. 

ROBERT  JOOELYN  (the  Hon.  Mrs.  .locitTit), 
Author  of  "  Lady  Mary's  Experience,"  "  Only  a 
Horse  Dealer,"  *o, 

THE  SECRET  of  LYNNDALE.     By 

FLORENCE  WARDEN,  Author  of  "  The 
Bohemian  Girl-s." 

THE     GODS     SAW     OTHERWISE. 

By  F.  H.  MELL. 

NORRINGTON  LE  VALE.    By  J.  G. 

LYALL,  Author  of  "The  .Merry  Gee-Hee." 

SELLING  the  CAT.   By  Perrlngton 

PRIMM. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  T.  MARRYAT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Rcadv  This  Day,  in  I  vol.,  price  6s. 

ROMANCE  of  the  LADY  ARBELL. 

"..    A  skill  ttiat  ranks  the  book  with  the  beat  fiction  of  the 
day.'  —i'mlic  Oitinion. 

'•.. . .  A  story  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  pathoiL' 

LiUrarn  Wortit. 
F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  it, Bedford  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 

DARWtX  on  TRIAL  at  the  OLD  BAtLBY. 
By  DKMillRITir.s.  With  an  Appendix.  .liDici.i. 
<nsii»i,<  and  EasoHs  .bowing  Hra.  Oruody'.  Attempt  to 
Interfere  with  the  I'uldicttlon  of  Scientific  Works  at  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dedicntni  to  the  Right  Honble 
the  Home  Hecretary.    Bound  in  cloth,  ixMt  free.  'U. 

THB  UNIVERSAL  ILLUSION  ot  FRKK- 
.  „..Y't'',.''°''  CRIMINAL  RESPUN8IIIIL1TY.  By 
A.  HAMUN.  Professor  in  the  New  llniversity  of  Biusseii.  A 
most  valuable  Contribution  to  the  Literature  on  the  allMil«orb. 
Ing  (Question  of  Iletermlnism  and  Free-  Will.    Post  free,  Ss.  8d. 

Thi  UsivEasirv  P««5s.  Limited,  WatfonI,  London. 


VfR.     HENRY     J.     DRANE.    TnMisher, 

LtX  Saliahury  Ilouw,  gall.bury  Square,  Kleel  Street.  Is  pre- 
pared to  consl.ler  .M.SS.  for  Ihe  coming  seasou.  Author, 
desirous  of  publishing  on  their  own  account  can,  by  applyiug  to 
Mr.  Dkasii,  receive  fair  tmtineat,  an.l  avoid  all  middlemen's 
piofite  and  commissions.  No  fee*  charged  for  leading,  4c. 
Magaxinsfl  and  Periwlloaia  pulUishwl  on  a  low|oommlssiou. 

PORTRAIT    SUPPLEMENTS 


"THE  ACADEMY" 

Can  ttilt  bf  obtained  aeparatity,  or   the  Com  tHe 
a»t  for  3».  M. 


BEN  JONSON. 
JOHN  KKATa. 
SIR  JUUN  BUCKLINQ. 
TOM  HOOD. 
TIIOMAB  GRAY. 
ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON. 
SIR  WALTER  i«COTT. 
SAMUEL  RICUARDSON. 
THOMAS  DE  tJUINCEY. 
LEIOH  HDNT. 
LORP  UACADLAY. 
ROBERT  80UTHEY. 
8.  T.  COLERIDtiR 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
WALTER  8.  LANDOR. 
SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
EDMUND  WALLER. 
WILKIG  COLLINS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 
WILLIA.M  COWPER. 
CHARLES  DARWIN. 
ALrRBD,   IA>RI> 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY  W.  LONUFELLOW. 
ANDREW   MAHVELL 
ROBERT  BROWSIXtl. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PERCY  BYSSIIE  SHELLEY. 
CHARLES  niCKBNS. 
JONATHAN  SWIFT. 
WM.  M,  THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 
ALB.XANDER  IVPE. 
DOCr.LAS  JERRULD. 
FRANIIS  BACON. 
UKNRIK  IB:<E.\-. 


A.    &    C.    BLACK. 


NOW  SKADY. 


In  L*  vols., 


my  Rro,  clotb,  prio*  Us.  B«t. 

NATUR/ILISM  AND 

AGNOSTICISM 

(the   OirrORIi    LKITURB8,   dellTtiwl  baror*  tb* 
Uniromity  of  Aberdeen,  In  tb«  JMUI  1M»M). 

Bj  JAME9   WaBD,  8o.D.,  Hod.  LL.D., 

Edinburgh,  Profeoor  of  Mental  Ptiilotopby  and  LORic 

in  the  Uniranlty  of  Oambrldg*. 

NOW  RBADY. 
Sqoara  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  la, 

ALFRED     THE    GREAT, 

Coaiaiviaa— 
Chapter*  on  bia  Life  and  "nmea,  by  Mr.  FRED- 
ERIC HARRIBGN,  the  LORD  BISHOP  of 
BRISTOL,  Professor  CHARLES  OMAN,  Sir 
CLEMENTS  MABKHAM,  the  Rev.  ProfMMir 
EAHLE,  Sir  FREnKRIOK  POLLOCK,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  LOKTIK ;  alio  conUlninK  an  Intnt- 
dnction  by  Sir  WALTER  BE8ANT,  and  a  Poem 
by  tho  POET  LAUREATE. 

Edited,  with  Preface,  br  ALFRED  BOWKEB, 

Mayor  of  Winchester  (l8n7.KB). 

"  Will  be  welcome  as  a  brief  aceoant  of  all  that  we 
know,  nr  are  likely  to  know,  of  a  very  ftreat  BoKliab- 
man  whose  repute  for  aiilril  and  •ancliy  baa  alwaya 
been  a  proud  treaanre  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  raoa." 

Th*  Morning  PimL 

NOW  READY. 

S'luare  crown  Svo,  cloth,  prfo*  lOi.  (d. 

A  BRITISH   RIPLE   HAN. 

The  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Major 
Gioioa  SiVHois,  BiHo  Brimde,  doriug  iba 
Peoint niar  War  and  the  Campaisn  of  Waterkm. 

FMited,  with  Inlrodnciion, 

By    Lient-Col.    WILLOUGHBY     VERSER, 

late  Rifle  Briga<le. 

With  3  Sketch  Magw. 

"  This  ia  a  book  to  he  dipped  into  many  timea,  not 
merely  as  a  personal  diary  of  historic  eventa. !«(  for 
the  sake  of  it»  revelation  of  the  deligblfnl  aoldier-Uke 
perR<mality  of  Bimmoiu  himtelf,  a  personality,  in- 
deed, aa  astonlabing  aa  It  is  tnitbfully  p«rtrayr<l." 
Tlu  \»tenulU  Leader. 


NOW  READY. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  0i. 

A  GENTLEMAN 

FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  U.   B.    FlNLiY   KNIGHT, 

Author  of  "  A  Girl  with  a  Temper,"  "  The  Courage 

of  Sylria  Fulgent,"  *c. 

"  Those  who  read  Mr.  H.  B.  Pinhty  Knight'*  tslerer 
story  will  doubtless  think  of  one  of  the  greateat 
novels  of  tbia  generation  —  the  late  Gay  de  Maa- 
peasants  ■  Fort  oomme  la  Mort.'  But  wbenaa  tite 
tragedy  of  that  wonderful  work  turned  upon  a  nraii'* 
pasaion  for  tno  daughtrr  of  th*  woman  with  wbon  b* 
Had  beon  in  love  for  many  rrar*.  the  rirrnniManfe* 
of  the  preae  ut  story  are  rather  the  rererae,  and  th* 
interest  of  Mr.Kniglit's  powerful  work  i*  contaiiied  in 
Georgie  Lepel'a  hopelee*  pa«>ian  for  t'autatn  Martin, 
who  ia  in  love  with  her  mother,  a  attil  yoaog  aad 
altracUre  widow."— FA*  Dailf  IWeyrap*. 


NOW  READT. 
Fourteenth  Edition.— Crown  8to,  cloth,  price  Ja.  «d. 

WHERE  SHALL  WE   GO? 

.V  tiuiiie  to  lUe  Watt..rtiig  Places  of  Great  Bniaaiu 

By  A.  B.  HOPE  MONCBIEFF. 

"There  are  many  people  who,  when  the  holidays 
i-i>me  round.  Bad  themselvee  face  to  face  with  ute 
i|Uestion,  '  Where  ataall  we  go ? '  Tins  diiitcuity  Mr. 
.^.  R.  Hope  MoncrioS  helps  toem  to  larmonnt  ealia- 
factorily  in  his  capital  htile  volume  wbieh  bear*  this 
lucstiuu  ai<  its  title."— TA*  St.  Jam—'i  Ontttt*. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Skinwe,  Laadon. 
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NIVBRSITY    of    GLASGOW. 


niAIR  OP  GREEK. 

The  Uoivereitv  Cnurt  of  the  ITniversity  of  fJlaFgow  will 
nhortly  proceetl  to  AI'TOINT  a  FKOFES8OR  ti  occupy  the 
iiljovo  I'haJr  in  this  rniventity  recently  rendered  vncHUt. 

ihe  I'rofessor  will  he  retiuired  to  enter  on  hiH  tluties  from 
I -t  October  next,  from  wliicli  date  the  M]ipointmeut  will  take 
uffwt. 

The  normal  salary  of  the  Chair  is  £1,000,  subject  to  Section 
VIII.  (2)  and  (3)  of  Ordinance  No.  25. 

Tlie  L'liair  has  au  ofHcial  residence  attached  to  it. 

Theapi>ointment  is  made  ad  cifam  awt  cui/'am,  nnd  carries 
■with  it  the  right  to  a  peuBion  ou  conOitionB  prewribed  by 
Ordinance. 

£aoh  applicant  should  Iml^e  with  the  undersigned,  who  will 
funtigl)  any  furtlier  iofortnatioa  desired,  twenty  copies  of  his 
application  and  twenty  copies  of  any  testimonials  he  may 
dttuire  to  submit,  on  or  before  Sth  .1  uly,  I89!>. 
ALAN  E.  CLAPPEKTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  University  Court, 
»l.  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 


D 


URH  AM     GRAMMAR     KCHOOL. 


The  HEAD  MASTERSHIP  of  the  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  is  about  to  become  Vacant. 
Thu  Head  Master  must  bo  a  Graduate  of  one  of  the  Englit^h 
,  UuivernilieB.  ApplicatiimR,  with  copies  of  recent  tcBtimonials 
and  the  names  of  throe  Uofcrtes,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
CiiAi'TKH  Clkrk  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  The 
College,  Durham,  from  whom  all  necessary  information  may  be 
obtiiibed,  on  or  before  the  Ist  July. 

June  6th,  1899. 


GATALOQUE8. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
U,  Qearietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Fredertok  St. 
EdiDburgb,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

OATALOGUES  i>ost  free  on  appUoatloD. 

BAEDEKEP»S      &     BABDELEY'S 
TOURISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 

New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application 

DULAU  &  CO.,  37,  80HO  Square,  Lomdow,  W. 


IMPORTANT.-PRTNTINO  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING.  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  PubliBhers.  12,  Gouah  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  have  Bpecially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Maobines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  OfHces  free.  Adver- 
tising and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

'Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  London." 

KELMSCOTT  PRESS  BOOKS  WANTED. 
— £5  each  offered  for  "Biblia  Innocentium."  "Shake- 
speare," "  Herrick,"  "  Atalanta,"  "Sigurd,"  "  Glitterinc 
Hain"  "FI01U8."  "Love  is  Euoueh,"  "Shelley,"  "Keats." 
" bavouarola."  "Poems  by  the  Way,'*  "Sirtonia,"  "Well  at 
World's  End,"  "Coleridge."  "Rosstitti,"  "Laudes,"  "Gueue- 
Tere,"  "  Godefrey,"  and  report*  of  any  others.  Rare  and  Out- 
of-print  Bookssupplied,  anv  subject.  State  wants.— EDWARD 
BAKKR'.S  GREAT  BOOKhUoP,  John  Bright  Street,  Bir- 
mingham. 


BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED 
—  Please  state  wantn.  New  Catalogue  free.  Just  issued, 
WM.  ROBERTON'S  ■GUIDE-BaUK  to  RUDYARD 
KIPLING."  Cloth,  Is.  2d.,  post  free.— Holland  Co.,  Book 
Merchants,  Birmingham. 

LITERAEY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Gentleman, 
ezperienoed  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  PreBP.  TranslatiouB 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  6,  Fumival  Street,  London,  F<.n. 

TYPE-WRITING.  — Authors*    MS.    or    Cor- 
respondence quickly  and  accurately  type-written.    Strict 
secrecy.— J.  Yolsu,  Rough  Hey,  Lamack,  near  Blackburn. 

TYPE-WRmNG    prompt^    and    accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words,     ^mples  and  referenora. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Hiss  £.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 

THE  SOLICITORS'  TYPE-WRITING  CO., 
O^H,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  type  AUTHORS'  MSS.  in- 
tfUigently  and  quickly.  Special  rates  for  contracts.  Typing 
In  foreign  languages. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  38. 

AU  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
600)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


HAROLD    FREDERIC'S    LAST    NOVEL. 


Mr,   IIEINEMANN  begs   to  announce  that 
HAROLD    FREDERKTS    last    novel 

THE    MARKET    PLACE, 

is  published  this  day,  Friday,  June  23rd,  in 
I  vol.,  with  8  Full- Page  Illustrations,  jyr ice  Os. 

London:  WM.  HEtNEMiNN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.O. 


A    CHAKMIIfa    GIFT    BOOK  I 

6e,,  claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated, 


LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

Loudon  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall  4  Co.    LlanRoUen :  Darlington  *  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Elited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8vo.  0!fE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illnstratea. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Exwllencv  F.  .T. 
PHELPS  late  American  Minisfr :  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D. ;  ROBERT  BROWNINS; 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODOEIE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOHBST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THK  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BREOON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE   WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS    TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,   BETTWSYCOED,  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICUIETH,  and  PWLLHELL 

Mi-LVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


Is.— THE    HOTELS  of  the    WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotels  throughout 

tne  world. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  58.-0(1  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  ill  Streets  and  Plaas  of  Interest. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London:  Simpkik,  Makshali.,  Himiros,  Kebt,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Bookeellora. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANV  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPUI.AR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectases  of  Terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPAHTMENT. 

Many  Tliousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER     BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

UIliTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
FBESENTS. 


ESTABLISHED    1811. 

BIRKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buitdings,  Chaucery  Laoe,  Loudon. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.   INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balaucea,  when  not  drawn  tielow  £100. 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purcbasea  and  Bold. 

SAVINGS    DEPART5IENT. 

Por  the  eneounurement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
ru  deposit  aud  allows  lut«rcst  monthly  on  each  cotnpIet«U  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

UOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO   QUISEAS   TER  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOB   riTK  SHILLIKOS  r£R  HOMTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK.with  full  particulars,  port  bee 
FRANCIS  RAVENBCROFT.  Mamurer. 


I  241, 


30   to   34,    NEW  OXFORD    STREET; 
Brompton    Road,    B.W. ;    48,    Qucon   Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Lohdoh  ; 
And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arjade,  "MAXcnKSTLB. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

The  Old  Series  of  TEE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  let,  completed  u  volume. 
The  Index  am  he  obtained  gratia  on  uppli- 
aitioH  til  t/tc  I'tihlinhrr, 


I 
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